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PREFACE 


This  Work  would  not  have  been  presented  to  the  Public,  had  I  not  believed  that  it  contains  views 
of  the  constitution,  condition,  and  prospects  of  Man,  which  deserve  attention.  But  these,  I  trust,  are 
not  ushered  forth  with  anything  approaching  to  a  presumptuous  spirit.  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality 
of  conception.  My  first  notions  of  the  natural  laws  were  derived  from  a  manuscript  work  of  Dr 
Spurzheim,  with  the  perusal  of  which  I  was  honoured  in  1824,  and  which  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man,  by  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D."  A  comparison 
of  the  text  of  it  with  that  of  the  following  pages,  will  shew  to  what  extent  I  am  indebted  to  my  late 
excellent  and  lamented  master  and  friend  for  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  All  my  inquiries  and  me- 
ditations since  have  impressed  me  more  and  more  with  a  conviction  of  their  importance.  The 
materials  employed  lie  open  to  all.  Taken  separately,  I  would  hardly  say  that  a  new  truth  has  been 
presented  in  the  following  work.  The  parts  have  nearly  all  been  admitted  and  employed  again  and 
again,  by  writers  on  morals,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  down  to  the  present  day.  In  this  respect, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  only  novelty  in  this  work  respects  the  relations  which  ac- 
knowledged truths  hold  to  each  other.  Physical  laws  of  nature,  affecting  our  physical  condition,  as 
well  as  regulating  the  whole  material  system  of  the  universe,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  exist, 
and  constitute  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemical  science :  Physiologists,  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  all  who  take  medical  aid,  admit  the  existence  of  organic  laws:  And  the  sciences  of 
government,  legislation,  education,  indeed  our  whole  train  of  conduct  through  life,  proceed  upon  the 
admission  oilaivs  in  morals.  Accordingly,  the  laws  of  nature  have  formed  an  interesting  subject  o. 
inquiry  to  philosophers  of  all  ages  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  author  has  hitherto  attempted  to 
point  out,  in  a  systematic  form,  the  relations  between  those  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Man  ;  which 
must,  nevertheless,  be  done,  before  our  knowledge  of  them  can  be  beneficially  applied.  Dr  Spurz- 
heim, in  his  "  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology,"  adverted  to  the  independent  operation  of  the 
several  classes  of  natural  laws,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine,  but  without 
entering  into  detailed  elucidations.  The  great  object  of  the  following  treatise  is  to  exhibit  the  con- 
stitution of  Man,  and  its  relations  to  several  of  the  most  important  natural  laws,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  the  regulation  of  individual  and  national  conduct. 

But  although  my  purpose  is  practical,  a  theory  of  Mind  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan.  Without  it,  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  natural  constitution  of 
man  and  external  objects.  Phrenology  appears  to  me  to  be  the  clearest,  most  complete,  and  best 
supported  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  has  hitherto  been  taught ;  and  I  have  assumed  it  as  the 
basis  of  this  work.  But  the  practical  value  of  the  views  to  be  unfolded  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
Phrenology.  The  latter  as  a  theory  of  Mind,  is  itself  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  just  exposi- 
tion of  what  previously  existed  in  human  nature.  We  are  physical,  organic,  and  moral  beings, 
acting  under  general  laws,  whether  tlie  connection  of  difierent  mental  qualities  with  particular  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  as  taught  by  Phrenology,  be  admitted  or  denied.  Individuals,  under  the  impulse 
of  passion,  or  by  the  direction  of  intellect,  will  hope,  fear,  wonder,  perceive,  and  act,  whether  the 
degree  in  which  they  habitually  do  so  be  ascertainable  by  the  means  which  it  points  out  or  not. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  work  treats  of  the  known  qualities  of  IMan,  it  may  be  instructive  even 
to  those  who  contemn  Phrenology  as  unfounded ;  while  it  can  prove  useful  to  none,  if  the  doctrines 
which  it  unfolds  shall  be  found  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  human  nature,  by 
whatever  system  these  may  be  expounded. 

Some  individuals  object  to  all  mental  philosophy  as  useless,  and  argue,  that,  as  Mathematics,  Che- 
mistry, and  Botany,  have  become  great  sciences  without  the  least  reference  to  the  faculties  by  means 
of  which  they  are  cultivated  ;  so  Morals,  Religion,  Legislation,  and  Political  Economy,  have  existed, 
have  been  improved,  and  may  continue  to  advance,  with  equal  success,  without  any  help  from  the 

»sophy  of  mind.  Such  objectors,  however,  should  consider  that  lines,  circles,  and  triangles — 
s^  alkalis,  and  acids — and  also  corollas,  stamens,  pistils,  and  stigmas, — are  objects  which  exist 

l)endcntly  of  the  mind,  and  may  be  investigated  b}  the  application  of  the  mental  powers,  in 

>rance  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties  themselves— just  as  we  may  practise  archery  without 
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studj'ing  the  anatomy  of  the  hand  ;  whereas  the  objects  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  are  the 
qualities  and  actions  of  the  mind  itself: — These  objects  have  no  existence  independently  of  mind ; 
and  they  can  no  more  be  systematically  or  scientifically  understood  without  the  knowledge  of  mental 
philosophy,  than  optics  can  be  cultivated  as  a  science  in  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  modes  of 
the  action  of  the  eye. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  religious  controversy.  "  The  object  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  says 
Mr  Stewart,  '*  is  to  ascertain  the  general  rules  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  in  life,  in  so  far  as  these 
rules  may  be  discovered  by  the  unassisted  light  of  nature  ;  that  is,  by  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  constitution,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed."*  By  following 
this  method  of  inquiry,  Dr  Hutcheson,  Dr  Adam  Smith,  Dr  Reid,  Mr  Stewart,  and  Dr  Thomas 
Browrn,  have,  in  8uccession,producedhighly  interesting  and  instructive  works  on  Moral  Science  ;  and 
the  present  Treatise  is  an  humble  attempt  to  pursue  the  same  plan,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  lights 
afforded  by  Phrenology.  I  confine  my  observations  exclusively  to  Man  as  he  exists  in  the  present 
world,  and  beg  that,  in  perusing  the  subsequent  pages,  this  explanation  may  be  constantly  kept  in 
view.  In  consequence  of  forgetting  it,  my  language  has  occasionally  been  misapprehended,  and  my 
objects  misrepresented.  When  I  speak  of  man's  highest  interest,  for  example,  I  uniformly  refer  to 
man  as  he  sxists  in  this  world  ;  but  as  the  same  God  presides  over  both  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
interests  of  the  human  race,  it  seems  to  me  demonstrably  certfiin,  that  what  is  conducive  to  the  one 
will  in  no  instance  impede  the  other,  but  will  in  general  be  favourable  to  it  also.  This  work,  how- 
ever, does  not  directly  embrace  the  interests  of  eternity.  These  belong  to  the  department  of  theology, 
and  demand  a  difterent  line  of  investigation  :  I  confine  myself  exclusively  to  philosophy. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  on  9th  June  1828,  additional  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  their  importance  has  been  more  generally  recognised. 
In  "A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University,  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.  A.,  &c.,"  of  which  a 
third  edition  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1834,  the  author  remarks,  that  "  we  are  justified  in 
saying,  that,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  God  seems  to  govern  by  general  laws."  "  I  am 
not  now,"  says  he,  "  contending  for  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  ;  but  I  do  affirm,  that  the  moral 
government  of  God  is  bj^  general  laws,  and  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  study  these  laws,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can,  to  turn  them  to  account."  ''  If  there  be  a  superintending  Providence,  and  if  his  will 
be  manifested  by  general  laws  operating  both  on  the  physical  and  moral  world,  then  must  a  violation 
of  these  laws  be  a  violation  of  his  will,  and  be  pregnant  with  inevitable  misery.''  "  Nothing  can,  in 
the  end,  be  expedient  for  man,  except  it  be  subordinate  to  those  laws  the  Author  of  Nature  has  thought 
fit  to  impress  on  his  moral  and  physical  creation."  "In  the  end,  high  principle  and  sound  policy 
will  be  found  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  each  other." 

These  are  precisely  the  views  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  enforce  ;  and  it  is 
gratif}ing  to  me  to  see  them  so  ably  and  eloquently  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

*  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  1. 
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INTBODTJCTORY  BEMARKS. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  HUMAN  NA- 
TURE. AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

Man  compared  with  the  lower  animals — Opposite  phases  of 
his  character — The  world  seems  constituted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  slow  and  progressive  improvement — Light  thrown 
by  geology  on  the  physical  history  of  the  globe  before  the 
creation  of  man — Death  and  reproduction  appear  to  have 
existed  before  his  creation — The  world  ai-ranged  so  as  to 
afford  him  every  inducement  to  cultivate  and  exercise  his 
understanding — Power  of  man  to  control  and  turn  to  ac- 
count the  capabilities  of  the  physical  world — Barbarism 
and  civilization  compared — Progressive  improvement  of 
man  apparent  from  history — Reasons  for  anticipating  a 
future  increase  of  the  happiness  and  intelligence  of  the  race 
— Mental  philosophy  hitherto  very  imperfect — Do  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  worlds  contain  the  elements  of  ameliora- 
tion ? — The  capabilities  of  physical  and  human  nature  have 
hitherto  been  ignorantly  undervalued — Errors  of  theolo- 
gians on  this  subject — Light  thrown  upon  the  question  by 
phrenology — Constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  external  world,  not  expounded  in  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises — Natural  laws,  physical,  organic,  and  moral 
— The  independent  operation  of  these,  very  important  in 
relation  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world — The  pre- 
sent work  not  hostile  to  religion — Philosophy  and  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  at  variance — Physiological  preliminaries  of 
moral  and  religious  conduct  must  exist  before  preaching 
can  produce  its  full  effects. 

In  fcttrveying  the  external  world,  we  discoA-er  that 
every  creature  and  every  physical  object  has  received  a 
definite  constitution,  and  been  placed  in  certain  rela- 
tions to  other  objects.  The  natm-al  evidence  of  a  Deity 
and  his  attributes  is  drawn  from  contemplating  these 
arrangements.  Intelligence,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
power,  characterize  the  works  of  creation ;  and  the  hu- 
man mind  ascends  by  a  chain  of  correct  and  rigid  in- 
duction to  a  great  First  Cause,  in  whom  these  qualities 
must  reside.  But  hitherto  this  great  truth  has  excited 
a  barren  though  sublime  admiration,  rather  than  led  to 
beneficial  practical  results. 

Man  obviously  stands  pre-eminent  among  sublunary 
objects,  and  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  endowments 
above  all  other  terrestrial  beings.  Nevertheless  no 
creature  presents  such  anomalous  appearances  as  man. 
Viewed  in  one  aspect  he  almost  resembles  a  demon  ;  in 
another  he  still  bears  the  impress  of  the  image  of  God. 
Seen  in  his  crimes,  his  wars,  and  his  devastations,  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit ; 
contemplated  in  his  schemes  of  charity,  his  discoveries 
in  science,  and  his  vast  combinations  for  the  benefit  of 
his  race,  he  seems  a  bright  intelligence  from  Heaven. 
The  lower  animals  exhibit  a  more  simple  and  regulated 
constitution.  The  lion  is  sly  and  ferocious,  but  he  is 
regularly  so;  and,  besides,  is  placed  in  circumstances 
suited  to  his  nature,  in  which  at  once  scope  is  given, 
and  limits  are  set,  to  the  gratification  of  his  instincts. 
The  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mild,  feeble,  and  inof- 
fensive ;  but  its  external  condition  also  is  suited  to  its 
constitution,  and  it  apparently  lives  and  flourishes  in  as 
great  enjoyment  as  the  lion.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  other  inferior  creatures.  Their  bodily  organs,  facul- 
ties, instincts,  and  external  circumstances,  form  parts  of 
a  system  in  which  adaptation  and  harmony  are  discover- 
able ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  animals  depends  on  the 
adaptation  of  their  constitution  to  their  external  condi- 
tion. If  we  saw  the  lit)n  one  day  tearing  in  pieces  every 
animal  tJiat  crossed  his  path,  and  the  next  oppressed 


with  remorse  for  the  death  of  his  victims,  or  compas- 
sionately healing  those  M'hom  he  had  mangled,  we  should 
exclaim.  What  an  inconsistent  creature  !  and  conclude 
that  he  could  not  by  possibility  be  happy,  on  account  of 
this  opposition  between  the  principles  of  his  nature. 
Two  conditions  are  essential  to  enjoyment :  first,  the 
different  instincts  of  an  animal  must  be  in  harmony  with 
each  other ;  and,  secondly,  its  constitution  must  be  in 
accordance  with  its  external  condition. 

When,  keeping  these  principles  in  view,  we  direct 
our  attention  to  Man,  verj'  formidable  anomalies  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  most  opposite  instincts  or  im- 
pulses exist  in  his  mind :  actuated  by  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  the 
moral  sentiments  being  in  abeyance,  he  is  almost  a  fiend; 
on  the  contrary,  when  inspired  by  Benevolence*  Vene- 
ration, Hope,  Conscientiousness,  Ideality,  and  Intellect, 
'  the  benignity,  serenity,  and  splendour  of  a  highly-ele- 
vated nature  beam  from  his  countenance,  and  radiate 
from  his  eye.  He  is  then  lovely,  noble,  and  gigjoitically 
great.  But  how  shall  these  conflicting  tendencies  be 
reconciled,  and  how  can  external  circumstances  be  de- 
vised that  shall  accord  with  such  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments ?  Here  again  a  conviction  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity  comes  to  our  assistance.  Man  is 
obviously  an  essential  and  most  important  part  of  the 
present  system  of  creation  ;  and,  without  doubting  of 
his  future  destinies,  we  ought  not,  so  long  as  our  know- 
ledge of  his  nature  is  incomplete,  to  consider  his  condi- 
tion here  as  inexplicable.  The  nature  of  man  ha« 
hitherto,  to  all  philosophical  purposes,  been  unknown, 
and  both  the  designs  of  the  Creator  and  the  situation  of 
man  have  been  judged  of  ignorantly  and  rashly.  The 
sceptic  has  advanced  arguments  against  religion,  and  in 
different  ages,  ignorant  or  interested  men  have  founded 
systems  of  superstition,  on  the  disorder  and  inconsistency 
which  are  too  readily  admitted  to  be  inseparable  attri- 
butes of  human  existence  on  earth.  But  I  venture  to 
hope  that  man  may  yet  be  found  in  harmony  with  him- 
self and  with  the  condition  in  which  he  is  placed. 

I  am  aware  that  some  individuals,  whose  piety  is  en- 
titled to  respect,  conceive,  that,  as  the  great  revolutions 
of  human  society,  as  well  as  all  events  in  the  lives  of 
individuals,  take  place  under  the  guidance  of  the  Deity, 
it  is  presumptu;>us,  if  not  impious,  to  endeavour  to  scan 
their  causes  t.fxi  effects.  But  as  the  Creator  has  be- 
stowed faculties  on  man,  it  is  presumable  that  He  go- 
verns him  in  accordance  with  them,  and  their  constitu- 
tion implies  that  he  should  investigate  creation.  The 
young  swallow,  wlien  it  migrates  on  the  approach  of 
the  first  winter  of  its  life,  is  impelled  by  an  instinct 
implanted  by  the  Deitj',  and  it  neitlior  knows  the  causes 
that  prompt  it  to  fly,  nor  the  end  to  be  attained  by  ita 
flight.  It  has  no  powers  exciting  it  to  reflect  on  itself 
and  external  objects,  and  to  inquire  whence  came  its 
desires,  or  to  what  object  they  tend.  Man,  however, 
has  ])een  differently  framed.  The  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  him  faculties  to  observe  phenomena,  and  to  trace 
causes  and  effects ;  and  he  has  constituted  the  external 
world  to  afford  scope  to  these  potners.  We  are  entitled, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  tlie  Creator  hanself  has  command- 
ed us  to  observe  and  inquire  into  the  causes  that  ope- 
rate in  us  and  around  us,  and  into  the  results  that  natu 
rally  follow,  and  to  modify  our  conduct  accoi-ding  to  the 
discoveries  which  we  shall  make. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  our  duty  and 
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interest  as  the  rational  occupants  of  this  world,  we  may 
inquire  brieriy  into  the  constitution  of  our  own  and  of 
external  natures. 

The  constitution  of  this  world  does  not  look  like  a 
«y«tem  of  optimism.  It  appears  to  be  arranged,  to  some 
•»tent,  ou  the  principle  of  slow  and  progressive  im- 
provement. Physical  nature  has  undergone  many  re- 
volutions ;  and,  according  to  some  geologists,  it  has 
been  gradually  prepared  for  successive  orders  of  living 
beings,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence and  organization,  until  man  appeared. 

The  globe,  in  the  first  state  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  consider  it,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,*  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  fluid  mass,  with  an  immense  atmo- 
q>here  revolving  in  space  around  the  sim.  By  its  cool- 
hig,  a  portion  of  its  atmosphere  was  probably  condensed 
into  i^ater,  which  occupied  a  part  of  its  surface.  In 
this  state  no  forms  of  life,  such  as  now  belong  to  our 
system,  could  have  inhabited  it.  The  crystalline  rocks, 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  geologists,  the  primary  rocks, 
which  contain  no  vestiges  of  a  former  order  of  things, 
were  the  result  of  the  first  consolidation  on  its  surface. 
Upon  the  farther  cooling,  the  water,  which,  more  or 
less,  had  covered  it,  contracted  ;  depositions  took  place ; 
shell-fish  and  coral  insects  were  created,  and  began  their 
labours.  Islands  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
raised  from  the  deep  by  the  productive  energies  of  mil- 
lions of  zoophytes.  These  islands  became  covered  with 
vegetables  fitted  to  bear  a  high  temperature,  such  as 
palms,  and  various  species  of  plants  similar  to  those 
which  now  exist  in  the  hottost  parts  of  the  world.  The 
submarine  rocks  of  these  new  formations  of  land  became 
ooyered  with  aquatic  vegetables,  on  which  various  spe- 
dea  of  shell-fish,  and  common  fishes,  found  their  nou- 
rishment. As  the  temperature  of  the  globe  became 
lower,  species  of  the  oviparous  reptiles  appear  to  have 
l»een  created  to  inhabit  it,  and  the  turtle,  crocodile,  and 
various  gigantic  animals  of  the  Saurian  (lizard)  kind, 
seem  to  have  haunted  the  bays  and  waters  of  the  primi- 
tlvt  lands.  But  in  this  state  of  things,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  order  of  events  similar  to  the  present. 
Immense  volcanic  explosions  seem  to  have  taken  place, 
accompanied  by  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
fjice  of  the  globe,  producing  mountains,  and  causing  new 
and  extensive  depositions  from  the  primitive  ocean.  The 
remains  of  living  beings,  plants,  fishes,  birds,  and  ovi- 
parous reptiles,  are  foimd  in  the  strata  of  rocks  which 
are  the  monuments  and  evidence  of  these  changes. 
When  these  revolutions  became  less  frequent,  and  the 
globe  became  still  more  cooled,  and  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature were  established  by  means  of  the  mountain- 
chains,  more  perfect  animals  became  its  inhabitants,  such 
as  the  mammoth,  megalnnix,  megatherium,  and  gigantic 
hyena,  many  of  which  have  become  extinct.  Five  suc- 
cessive races  of  plants,  and  four  successive  races  of  ani- 
mals, appear  to  have  been  created  and  swept  away  by 
the  physical  revolutions  of  the  globe,  before  the  system 
of  things  became  so  permanent  as  to  fit  the  world  for 
man.  In  none  of  these  formations,  whether  called  se- 
condary, tertiarj',  or  diluvial,  have  the  fossil  remains  of 
man,  or  any  of  his  works,  been  discovered.     At  last, 

•  The  description  in  the  text  is  extracted  chiefly  from  "  The 
Laat  Days  of  a  Philosopher,"  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  1831, 
p.  134,  on  account  of  its  popular  style;  but  similar  repre- 
•entatious  may  be  found  in  several  recent  works  on  Geology, 
Darticularly  "  A  Geological  Manual,  by  H.  T.  De  La  Beche ;" 
\h9  Penny  Magazine  of  1833,  in  a  very  instructive  popular 
form  ;  and  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Cambridge,  third  edition.  Mr  Lyell,  however,  in 
his  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  controverts  the  doc- 
trine of  a  proprressive  development  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
ills  view  is  probably  the  more  strictly  philosophic  of  the  two. 
I  have  introduced  the  theory  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  merely 
%ji  a  remote  analogy,  on  which  I  lay  no  particular  stress ;  and 
whether  it  be  correct  or  not,  is  a  point  of  no  essential  im- 
portance to  the  views  advanced  in  this  work  touching  the 
prcjfress  of  mankind. 


man  was  created,  and  since  that  period  there  haa  been 
little  alteration  in  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
globe. 

"  In  all  these  various  formations,"  says  Dr  Buckland, 
"  the  coprolites"  (or  the  dung  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  ia 
a  fossil  state,  exhibiting  scales  of  fishes  and  other  traces 
of  the  prey  which  they  had  devoured)  "  form  records  of 
warfare  waged  by  successive  generations  of  inhabitants 
of  our  planet  on  one  another  ;  and  the  general  law  of 
nature,  which  bids  all  to  eat  and  be  eaten  in  their  turn, 
is  shewn  to  have  been  co-extensive  with  animal  exist- 
ence upon  our  globe,  the  camivora  in  each  period  of  the 
world's  history  fulfilling  their  destined  office  to  check 
excess  in  the  progress  of  life,  and  maintain  the  balance 
of  creation." 

This  brief  summary  of  the  physical  changes  of  tlie 
Globe,  is  not  irrelevant  to  our  present  object.  The 
more  we  discover  of  creation,  the  more  conspicuously 
does  uniformity  of  design  appear  to  pervade  it.  Ao 
cording  to  this  theory,  the  physical  world  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  improved  axiA  prepared  for  man. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Man  himself,  and  his  adap- 
tation to  the  external  creation.  The  world,  apparently, 
was  inhabited  by  living  beings,  and  death  and  repro- 
duction prevailed  before  Man  occupied  its  soil.  The 
order  of  creation  seems  not  to  have  been  changed  at  his 
introduction,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  it. 
He  received  from  his  Creator  an  organized  structure, 
and  animal  instincts.  The  brain  is  unquestionably  the 
workmanship  of  God,  and  there  exist  in  it  organs  of 
faculties  impelling  man  to  kill  that  he  may  eat,  to  op- 
pose aggression,  and  to  shun  danger, — Impulses  related 
to  a  constitution  of  nature  similar  to  that  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  existed  prior  to  his  introduction.  Man, 
then,  apparently  took  his  station  among,  yet  at  the  head 
of,  the  beings  that  inhabited  the  earth  at  his  creation. 
He  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  animal  in  his  structure, 
powers,  feelings,  and  desires,  and  is  adapted  to  a  world 
in  which  death  reigns,  and  generation  succeeds  genera- 
tion. This  fact,  although  so  trite  and  obvious  as  to  ap- 
pear scarcely  worthy  of  being  noticed,  is  of  importance 
in  treating  of  Man  ;  because  the  human  being,  in  so  far 
as  he  resembles  the  inferior  creatures,  is  capable  of  en- 
joying a  life  like  theirs :  he  has  pleasure  in  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  and  exercising  his  limbs ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  improvement  is,  that  many 
of  the  race  are  contented  with  these  enjoyments,  and 
consider  it  painful  to  be  compelled  to  seek  higher  sources 
of  gratification.  But  to  the  animal  nature  of  man  have 
been  added,  by  a  bountiful  Creator,  moral  sentiments 
and  reflecting  faculties,  which  not  only  place  him  above 
all  other  creatures  on  earth,  but  constitute  him  a  differ- 
ent being  from  any  of  them,  a  rational  and  accountable 
being.  These  faculties  are  his  best  and  highest  gifts, 
and  the  sources  of  his  purest  and  intensest  pleasures. 
They  lead  him  directly  to  the  great  objects  of  his  exist- 
ence,— obedience  to  God,  and  love  towards  his  fellow- 
men.  But  this  peculiarity  attends  them,  that  while  his 
animal  faculties  act  powerfully  of  themselves,  his  ra- 
tional faculties  require  to  be  cultivated,  exercised,  and 
instructed,  before  they  will  yield  their  full  harvest  of 
enjoyment. 

The  Creator  has  so  arranged  the  material  world  as  to 
hold  forth  strong  inducements  to  man  to  cidtivate  his 
higher  powers.  The  philosophic  mind,  in  surveying  it, 
perceives  in  external  nature,  a  vast  assemblage  of  stu- 
pendous powers,  too  great  for  the  feeble  hand  of  man 
entirely  to  control,  but  kindly  subjected,  within  certain 
limits,  to  the  influence  of  his  will.  Man  is  introduced 
on  earth  apparently  helpless  and  unprovided  for,  as  a 
homeless  stranger ;  but  the  soil  on  which  he  treads  is 
endowed  with  a  thousand  capabilities  of  production, 
which  require  only  lo  be  excited  by  his  intelligence 
to  yield  him  the  most  ample  returns.  The  impetuous 
torrent  rolls  its  waters  to  the  main  ;  but  as  it  dashes 
o'er  nhe  mountain  cliff,  he  is  capable  of  withdrawing 
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It  from  its  course,  and  rendering  its  powers  subservient 
to  his  will.  Ocean  extends  o'er  half  the  globe  her 
liquid  plain,  in  which  no  path  appears,  and  the  rude 
winds  oft  lift  her  waters  to  the  sky;  but  there  the 
skill  of  man  may  launch  the  strong-knit  bark,  spread 
forth  the  canvass  to  the  gale,  and  make  the  trackless 
deep  a  highway  through  the  world.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  knowledge  is  truly  power  ;  and  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  human  beings  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  and  relations  of  every  object  around  them, 
that  they  may  discover  its  capabilities  of  ministering 
to  their  advantage.  Farther,  where  these  physical  en- 
ergies are  too  great  to  be  controlled,  man  has  received 
intelligence  by  which  he  may  observe  their  courses,  and 
accommodate  his  conduct  to  their  influence.  This  capa- 
city of  adaptation  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  power 
of  regulating  them  by  his  will.  He  cannot  arrest  the 
sun  in  its  course,  so  as  to  avert  the  wintry  storms,  and 
cause  perpetual  spring  to  bloom  around  him  ;  but,  by 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  intelligence  and  corporeal 
energies,  he  is  able  to  foresee  the  approach  of  bleak 
skies  and  rude  winds,  and  to  place  himself  in  safety 
from  their  injurious  effects.  These  powers  of  applying 
nature,  and  of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  her  course, 
are  the  direct  results  of  his  rational  faculties  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  cultivation  is  his  sway  extended. 
Man,  while  ignorant,  is  a  helpless  creature ;  but  every 
step  in  knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  augmentation 
of  his  power. 

Again  :  We  are  surrounded  by  countless  beings,  in- 
ferior and  equal  to  ourselves,  whose  qualities  yield  us 
the  greatest  happiness,  or  bring  upon  us  the  bitterest 
evil,  according  as  we  affect  them  agreeably  or  disagree- 
ably by  our  conduct.  To  draw  forth  all  their  excellen- 
cies, and  cause  them  to  diffuse  joy  around  us-^to  avoid 
touching  the  harsher  springs  of  their  constitution,  and 
bringing  painful  discord  to  our  feelings — it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  know  their  nature,  and  act  with  a  habi- 
tual regard  to  the  relations  established  by  the  Creator 
between  ourselves  and  them. 

Man,  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  is  a  ferocious,  sensual, 
and  superstitious  savage.  The  world  affords  some  en- 
joyments to  his  animal  feelings,  but  it  confounds  his 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  External  nature  ex- 
hibits to  his  mind  a  mighty  chaos  of  events,  and  a  dread 
display  of  power.  The  chain  of  causation  appears  too 
intricate  to  be  unravelled,  and  the  power  too  stupen- 
dous to  be  controlled.  Order  and  beauty,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally gleam  forth  to  his  eye  from  detached  portions 
of  creation,  and  seem  to  promise  happiness  and  joy  ; 
but  more  frequently,  clouds  and  darkness  brood  over 
the  scene,  and  disappoint  his  fondest  expectations.  Evil 
seems  so  mixed  up  with  good,  that  he  regards  it  as  either 
its  direct  product,  or  its  inseparable  accompaniment. 
Nature  is  never  contemplated  with  a  clear  perception 
of  its  adaptation  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  hu- 
man race,  or  with  a  well  founded  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  Man,  when 
civilized  and  illuminated  by  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  discovers,  in  the  objects  and  occurrences  around 
him,  a  scheme  beautifully  arranged  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  whole  powers,  animal,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual ;  he  recognises  in  himself  the  intelligent  and  ac- 
countable subject  of  an  all-bountiful  Creator,  and  in 
joy  and  gladness  desires  to  study  the  Creator's  works, 
to  ascertain  his  laws,  and  to  yield  to  them  a  steady  and 
a  willing  obedience.  Without  undervaluing  the  plea- 
sures of  his  animal  nature,  he  tastes  the  higher,  more 
refined,  and  more  enduring  delights  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  capacities  ;  and  he  then  calls  aloud  for  edu- 
cation as  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
powers. 

If  this  representation  be  correct,  we  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage of  gaining  knowledge  of  our  own  constitution 
and  of  that  of  external  nature,  with  a  view  to  regulat- 
ing our  conduct  according  to  rules  drawn  from  such  in-  | 


formation.  Our  constitution  and  (;ur  position  equally 
imply,  that  we  should  not  remain  contented  with  the 
pleasures  of  mere  animal  life,  but  that  we  should  take 
the  dignified  and  far  more  delightful  station  of  moral 
and  rational  occupants  of  this  lower  world. 

If,  according  to  some  philosophers,  the  physical  his- 
toiy  of  the  globe  indicate  progression  in  an  advancing 
series  of  changes,  the  civil  history  of  man  also  proclaims 
the  march,  although  often  vacillating  and  slow,  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.  To  avoid  too  extensive 
an  inquiry,  unsuitable  to  an  introductory  discourse,  let 
us  confine  our  attention  to  the  aspects  presented  bv  so- 
ciety in  our  native  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  lived  as  savages,  and  appeared  in  painted 
skins.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  one  part  of  the  na- 
tion was  placed  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  condemned  to 
labour  like  beasts  of  burden,  while  the  other  devoted  it- 
self to  war.  The  nobles  fought  battles  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  night  probably  dreamed  of  bloodshed  and 
broils.  Next  came  the  age  of  chivalry.  These  gene- 
rations severally  believed  their  own  condition  to  be  the 
highest,  or  at  least  the  permanent  and  inevitable  lot  of 
man.  Now,  however,  have  come  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  society,  in  which  millions  of  men  are  shut  up 
in  cotton  and  other  manufactories  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a-day ;  others  labour  under  ground  in  mines ; 
others  plough  the  fields  ;  while  thousands  of  liigher 
rank  pass  their  whole  lives  in  frivolous  amusements. 
The  elementary  principles,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
were  the  same  in  our  painted  ancestors,  in  their  chival- 
rous descendants,  and  in  us,  their  shopkeeping,  manu- 
facturing, and  money -gathering  children.  Yet  how  dif- 
ferent the  external  circumstances  of  the  individuals  of 
these  several  generations  !  If,  in  the  savage  state,  the 
internal  faculties  of  man  were  in  harmony  among  them- 
selves, and  his  external  condition  was  in  accordance 
with  them,  he  must  then  have  enjoyed  all  the  happiness 
of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  and  must  have  erred 
when  he  changed  it ; — if  the  institutions  and  customs  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  were  calculated  to  gratify  his  whole 
nature  harmoniously,  he  must  have  been  unhappy  as  a 
savage,  and  must  be  miserable  now ; — if  his  present  con- 
dition be  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  must  have  been 
far  from  enjoyment,  both  as  a  savage  and  as  a  feudal 
warrior  ; — and  if  none  of  these  conditions  have  been  in 
accordance  with  his  constitution,  he  must  still  have  his 
happiness  to  seek.  Every  age,  accordingly,  has  testified 
that  it  was  not  in  possession  of  contentment ;  and  the 
question  presents  itself, — If  human  nature  has  received 
a  definite  constitution,  and  if  one  arrangement  of  exter- 
nal circimistances  be  more  suited  to  yield  it  gratification 
than  another,  what  are  that  constitution  and  that  ar- 
rangement ?  No  one  among  the  philosophers  has  suc- 
ceeded in  informing  us. — If  we  in  Britain  have  not 
reached  the  limits  of  attainable  perfection,  what  are  we 
next  to  attempt  ?  Are  we  and  our  posterity  to  spin  and 
weave,  build  ships,  and  speculate  in  commerce,  as  the 
highest  occupations  to  which  human  nature  can  aspire, 
and  persevere  in  these  labours  till  the  end  of  time  ?  If 
not,  who  shall  guide  the  helm  in  our  future  voyage  on 
the  ocean  of  existence  ?  and  by  what  chart  of  philoso- 
phy shall  our  steersman  be  directed  ?  The  British  are 
here  cited  as  a  type  of  mankind  at  large  ;  for  in  every 
age  and  every  clime,  similar  races  have  been  run,  with 
similar  conclusions.  Only  one  answer  can  be  returned 
to  these  inquiries.  Man  is,  apparently,  a  progressive 
being  ;  and  the  Creator,  having  designed  a  higher  path 
for  him  than  for  the  lower  creatures,  has  given  him  in- 
tellect to  discover  his  own  nature  and  that  of  external 
objects,  and  left  him,  by  the  exercise  of  that  intellect, 
to  find  out  for  himself  the  method  of  placing  his  facul- 
ties in  harmony  among  themselves,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  external  world.  Time  and  experience  are  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  tliese  ends  ;  and  history  exhibite 
the  human  race  only  in  a  state  of  nroirress  towards  thtr 
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full  development  of  its  powers,  and  the  attainment  of 
rational  enjoj-raent. 

As  long  as  man  remained  ignorant  of  his  own  nature, 
he  could  not,  of  design,  form  his  institutions  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  Until  his  own  faculties  and  their  relations 
became  the  subjects  of  his  observation  and  reflection, 
they  operated  as  mere  blind  impulses.  He  adopted 
aavage  habits,  because,  at  fii*st,  his  animal  propensities 
were  not  directed  by  the  moral  sentiments,  or  enlight- 
ened by  reflection.  He  next  assumed  the  condition  of 
the  barbarian,  because  his  higher  powers  had  made  some 
advance,  but  had  not  yet  attained  supremacy  ;  and  he 
now  devotes  himself,  in  Britain,  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, because  his  constructive  faculties  and  intellect 
have  given  him  power  over  physical  nature,  while  his 
love  of  property  and  ambition  are  predominant,  and  are 
gratified  by  such  avocations.  Not  one  of  these  conditions, 
however,  has  been  adopted  from  design,  or  from  percep- 
tion of  its  suitableness  to  the  nature  of  man.  He  has 
been  ill  at  ease  in  them  all ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  must  continue  for  ever  equally  ignorant  of  his  natm-e, 
and  equally  incapable  of  framing  institutions  in  harmony 
with  it.  The  simple  facts,  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man  reason,  capable  of  discovering  his  own  nature, 
and  its  relations  to  external  objects  ;  that  He  has  left 
liim  to  apply  it  in  framing  suitable  institutions  to  ensure 
his  happiness  ;  that,  nevertheless,  man  has  hitherto  been 
ignorant  of  his  nature  and  of  its  relations  ;  and  that,  in 
omsequence,  his  mrxles  of  life  have  never  been  adopted 
from  enlightened  views  of  his  whole  qualities  and  capacities, 
but  have  sprung  up  from  the  impulsive  ascendency  of  one 
blind  propensity  or  another, — warrant  us  in  saying,  that 
a  new  era  will  begin,  when  man  shall  study  his  constitu- 
tion and  its  relations  with  success  ;  and  that  the  future 
may  exhibit  him  assuming  his  station  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture, pursuing  his  own  happiness  with  intelligence  and 
design,  and  at  length  attaining  to  higher  gratification 
than  any  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  inquiry  naturally  occurs,  What 
has  been  the  oause  of  the  human  race  remaining  for  so 
many  ages  unacquainted  with  their  own  nature  and  its 
relations  1  The  answer  is,  that,  before  the  discovery  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  a 
practical  philosophy  of  mind.  The  philosophy  of  man 
was  cultivated  as  a  speculative  and  not  as  an  inductive 
WHence  ;  and  even  when  attempts  were  made  at  induc- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  was  at 
variance  with  the  fundamental  requisites  of  a  sound  phi- 
losophy.* Consequently,  even  the  most  enlightened 
nations  have  never  possessed  any  true  philosophy  of 
mind,  but  have  been  bewildered  amidst  innumerable 
contradictory  theories. 

This  deplorable  condition  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature  is  strikingly  and  eloquently  describecl  by  Mons. 
de  Bonald,  in  a  sentence  translated  by  Mr  Dugald  Stew- 
art, in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica :  "  Diversity  of  doctrine,"  says  he,  "  has  in- 
creased from  age  to  nge,  with  the  number  of  masters,  and 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  and  Europe,  which  at 
present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works, 
end  which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers  as 
writers  ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wealth,  and  un- 
certain, with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  it  should 
follow  ;  Europe,  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights 
of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  expectation." 

In  oui'  own  country  two  views  of  the  constitution  of 
the  world  and  of  human  nature  have  long  been  preva- 
lent, differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  which,  if 
legitimately  followed  out,  would  lead  to  different  prac- 
tiad.  results.  The  one  is,  that  the  world,  including  both 
the  physical  and  moral  departments,  is,  in  itself,  well 
and  wisely  constituted,  on  the  principle  of  a  progressive 
system,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  improvement.  This 
hypothesis  ascribes  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Dirine  Being  the  whole  plienomena  which  nature,  ani- 
■  See  System  of  Phrenology,  Fourtli  Edition,  p.  51. 


mate  and  inanimate,  exhibits ;  oecause.  In  conferring  on 
each  part  the  specific  qualities  and  constitution  which 
belong  to  it,  and  in  placing  it  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  fomid,  He  is  assumed  to  have  designed,  from 
the  first,  the  whole  results  which  these  qualities,  consti- 
tution, and  circumstances,  are  capable  of  exhibiting.  No 
countenance  is  given  by  this  theory  to  atheism.  On  the 
contrary,  it  affords  the  richest  and  most  comprehensive 
field  imaginable,  for  tracing  the  evidence  of  Divine 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  creation. 

The  other  hypothesis  is,  that  the  world  was  perfect  at 
first,  but  fell  into  derangement,  continues  in  disorder, 
and  can  be  rectified  only  by  supernatural  means. 

If  the  former  view  be  sound,  an  important  object  of 
man,  as  an  intelligent  being  in  quest  of  happiness,  must 
be  to  study  the  elements  of  external  nature  and  their 
capabilities ;  the  elementary  qualities  of  his  own  nature, 
and  their  applications  ;  and  the  relationship  between 
these.  His  second  object  will  be  to  discover  and  carry 
into  effect  the  conditions, — physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual,— which,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution,  require 
to  be  realized  before  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  which  he 
is  capable  can  be  attained. 

According  to  the  second  view,  little  gv»od  can  be  ex- 
pected fi'om  the  merely  natural  action  of  creation's  ele- 
ments, especially  the  mental  ones,  these  being  all  essen- 
tially disordered  ;  and  human  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment must  be  derived  chiefly  from  spiritual  influences. 
If  the  one  hypothesis  be  sound,  man  must  fulfil  the 
natural  conditions  requisite  to  the  existence  of  religion, 
morality,  and  happiness,  before  he  can  reap  full  benefit 
from  religious  truth  :  according  to  the  other,  he  must  be- 
lieve aright  in  religion,  and  be  the  subject  of  spiritual 
influences  to  rectify  the  disordero  of  nature,  before  he 
can  become  capable  of  virtue  or  enjoyment :  in  short, 
according  to  it,  science,  philosophy,  and  all  arrangements 
of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  elements  of  na- 
ture, are  subordinate,  in  their  effects  on  human  happi- 
ness on  earth,  to  religious  faith. 

It  appears  to  me  extremely  diflScult  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  views. 

The  theologians  who  condemned  the  natural  world, 
lived  in  an  age  when  there  was  no  sound  philosophy,  and 
almost  no  knowledge  of  physical  science  ;  they  were  un- 
avoidably ignorant  of  the  elementary  qualities  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  influence  of  organization  on  the  men- 
tal powers — the  great  link  which  connects  the  moral  and 
physical  worlds.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  mind  and  external  nature  ; 
and  could  not  by  possibility  divine,  to  what  extent  in- 
dividuals and  society  were  capable  of  being  improved  by 
natural  means.  In  the  history  of  man,  they  had  read 
chiefly  of  misery  and  crime,  and  had  in  their  own  age 
beheld  much  of  both.  They  were,  therefore,  naturally 
led  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  to  ex- 
pect little  good  from  the  development  of  its  inherent 
capabilities.  These  views  appear  to  me  to  have  influenced 
their  interpretations  of  Scripture :  and  these,  having  once 
been  entwined  with  religious  sentiments,  have  descended 
from  generation  to  generation  : — Consequently,  persons 
of  sincere  piety  have,  for  several  centuries,  been  induced 
to  look  down  on  this  world  as  a  wilderness  abounding 
with  briars,  weeds,  and  noxious  things, — and  to  direct 
their  chief  attention,  not  to  the  study  of  its  elemente 
and  their  relations,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to 
order,  but  to  enduring  the  disorder  with  patience  and 
resignation,  and  to  securing,  by  faith  and  penitence,, 
salvation  in  a  future  life.  It  has  never  been  with  them 
a  practical  principle,  that  human  nature  itself  may  be 
vastly  improved  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  capacities, 
by  those  means  which  Physiology  and  Phrenology  have 
recently  opened  u]-  ;  or  that  human  nature  and  the  ex- 
ternal world  are  adffpted  to  each  other  with  the  view  of 
j  favouring  the  development  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
I  mind  ;  or  that  this  world  and  its  professions  and  pursuits 
I  may  be  rendered  favourable  to  virtue  by  searching  out 
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the  natural  qualities  and  relations  of  it/'t \d 

the  moral  plan  on  which  God  has  constituted  and  governs 
it.  Some  philosophers  and  divines,  having  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  consistent  order  or  plan  in  the  moral  world,  have 
rashly  concluded  that  none  such  exists,  or  that  it  is  in- 
scrutable. It  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that 
>t  is  impossible  to  comprehend  a  whole  system  without 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  parts : — Although  ignorant 
of  the  physiology  of  man,  of  mental  philosophy,  of  the 
philosophy  of  external  nature,  and  of  their  relations, 
these  authors  have  not  perceived  that  this  extensive  igno- 
rance of  the  details,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
comprehend  the  plan  of  the  whole.  Hence  they  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  contradictions ;  for,  while  it  has 
been  a  leading  principle  with  them,  that  enjoyment  in  a 
future  state  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  believer's  at- 
taining to  a  holy  and  pious  frame  of  mind  in  this  life, 
they  have  represented  the  constitution  of  the  world  to  be 
so  unfavourable  to  piety  and  virtue,  that  men  in  general, 
who  continue  attached  to  it,  cannot  attain  to  this  right 
fVame  of  spirit,  or  act  habitually  in  consistency  with  it. 
They  have  not  perceived  that  man  must  live  in  society 
to  be  either  virtuous,  useful,  or  happy ;  that  the  social 
atmosphere  is  to  the  mind  what  air  is  to  the  lungs ;  and 
that  if  an  individual  cannot  exist  to  virtuous  ends  out  of 
society,  neither  can  he  exist  in  a  right  frame  of  mind  in 
it,  if  the  moral  atmosphere  with  which  he  is  surrounded 
be  deeply  contaminated  with  vice  and  error.  Indivi- 
dual merchants,  for  example,  cannot  act  habitually  on 
Christian  principles,  if  the  operations  of  trade  be  7ieces- 
sarily  inconsistent  with  Christianity ;  and  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  do  not  admit  of  the  rules  of  trade 
becoming  Christian,  then  active  life  and  practical  reli- 
gion must  be  naturally  opposed  to  each  other.  Divines 
have  laboriously  recommended  spiritual  exercises  as 
means  of  improvement  in  this  life,  and  of  salvation  in 
the  next;  but  have  rarely  dealt  with  the  philosophy 
of  this  world,  or  attempted  its  rectification,  so  as  to  ren- 
der these  exercises  truly  efficacious.  Their  minds  have 
been  occupied  with  the  idea  that  this  world  is  irreme- 
diably defective  in  its  constitution,  and  that  human  hope 
must  be  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  next.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  premature  formation  of  a  system  of 
theology  in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  before  the  quali- 
ties of  the  physical  world,  and  the  elements  of  tlie  moral 
world,  and  their  relationships,  were  known  ;  and  to  er- 
roneous interpretations  of  Scripture,  formed  in  conse- 
quence, partly,  of  that  ignorance. 

If  the  discovery  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  founded 
on  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  be  destined  to  ope- 
rate at  all  in  favour  of  human  improvement,  one  of  its 
most  striking  effects  will  be  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil 
which  has  so  long  concealed  the  natural  world  and 
its  capabilities  from  the  eyes  of  divines.  To  all  prac- 
tical ends  connected  with  theology,  the  philosophy  of 
nature  might  as  well  not  exist :  With  few  exceptions, 
the  sermons  preached  a  century  ago  are  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, in  sense  and  suitableness  to  human  nature,  to 
those  delivered  yesterday ;  and  yet,  in  the  interval,  the 
human  mind  has  made  vast  advances  in  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  creation.  Divines  have  frequently  applied 
scientific  discoveries  in  proving  the  existence  and  de- 
veloping the  attributes  of  the  Deltas  but  they  have 
failed  in  applying  either  the  discoveries  themselves,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  character  obtained  by 
means  of  them,  to  the  formation  of  any  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  capable  of  combining  harmoniously  with  re- 
ligion, and  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  human 
ra;f.e. 

Tnis,  however,  Phrenology  will  enable  them  one  day 
to  do.  In  surveying  the  world  itself,  the  phrenologist 
perceives  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  definite  quali- 
ties on  the  human  mind,  and  on  external  objects,  and 
established  certain  relations  between  them;  that  the 
mental  facilities  have  been  incessantly  operating  ac- 
fVirding  to  their  inherent  tendencies,  generally  aiming 


at  good,  always  desiring  it,  but  often  missing  it  through 
ignorance  and  blindness,  yet  capable  of  attaining  it 
when  enlightened  and  properly  directed.  The  baneful 
effects  of  ignorance  are  every  where  apparent.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  mental  faculties  have  direct  reference  to 
this  world,  and  in  their  functions  appear  to  have  no  in- 
telligible relation  to  another — such  are  Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Constructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Seoretiveness,  and 
others ;  while  the  remaining  fourth  appear  calculated 
to  act  both  in  this  life  and  in  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence— such  are  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Vene- 
ration, Hope,  Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect.  While 
the  philosopliy  of  mind  continued  a  purely  abstract 
theory,  moralists  and  divines  enjoyed  an  unlimited  pri- 
vilege (of  which  they  largely  availed  themselves)  of 
ascribing  or  denying  to  human  nature  whatever  quali- 
ties best  suited  their  several  systems ;  but  now  the  case 
is  different.  Organs  cannot  be  added  to,  or  displaced 
from,  the  brain,  by  the  fancy  or  the  logic  of  contending 
disputants  or  sects  ;  and  philosophers  and  divines  musfc 
hereafter  study  human  nature  as  it  exists,  and  accom- 
modate their  views  to  its  actual  qualities  and  relations. 
To  guide  and  successfully  apply  the  former  class  of  fa- 
culties to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  it  appears 
indispensable  that  the  faculties  themselves, — the  physi- 
cal conditions  on  which  their  strength  and  weakness, 
inertness  and  vivacity,  depend, — the  relations  estab- 
lished between  them  and  the  external  world,  which  i? 
the  grand  theatre  of  their  action, — and,  finally,  the  re- 
lation  between  them  and  the  superior  faculties,  which 
are  destined  to  direct  tiiem,  should  be  known  ;  and  yet, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  in  a  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical sense,  on  these  points,  by  the  people  at  large. 

If  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  these  faculties,  by  their 
constitution,  appear  to  have  reference  to  this  world  alone, 
then  knowledge  useful  for  their  guidance  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  philosophy  of  this  world  ;  and  the  wis- 
dom which  is  to  reduce  them  to  order  may  receive  im- 
portant aids  from  studying  the  constitution  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  on  them,  and  the  rela- 
tions which  he  has  instituted  between  them  and  the  other 
departments  of  his  works.  His  wisdom  and  goodness 
will  be  found  to  pervade  them.  He  has  bestowed  on  us 
intellect  to  discover  his  will,  and  sentiments  disposing 
us  to  obey  it,  in  whatever  record  its  mandates  are  in- 
scribed. 

Knowledge  of  the  constitution,  capabilities,  and  re- 
lations,  of  sublunary  things  and  beings,  is  indispensable 
also  to  the  proper  exercise  and  direction  of  the  superio? 
powers  of  the  mind.  In  all  ages,  practical  men  have 
dedicated  three-fourths  of  their  time  to  pursuits  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  faculties  that  bear  reference  to  this 
world  alone  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  remaining  fourth 
has  not  been  devoted  to  objects  related  to  their  higher 
powers.  A  defective  intellectual  education  has  render- 
ed them  incapable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  study 
of  nature  ;  while,  owing  to  the  barbarism  which  has  per- 
vaded society  in  general,  there  has  been  only  an  imper- 
fect moral  atmosphere  in  which  their  superior  senti- 
ments could  play.  Ambition,  that  powerful  stimulant 
of  the  mind  in  social  life,  has  not  been  directed  exclu- 
sively to  moral  objects,  but  generally  the  reverse.  The 
hours  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  higher  faculties,  have  been  either  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  sensual  pleasure,  or  the  objects  of  a 
vulgar  ambition,  or  spent  In  mere  trifling  amusements 
and  relaxation.  There  has  been  little  onward  purpose 
of  moral  and  Intellectual  advancement  In  the  secular  oc- 
cupations of  society  ;  and  the  divines  who  formed  pub- 
lic opinion,  so  far  from  discover; i!g  that  this  disorder 
is  not  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  nature, — and  that 
Christianity,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  faculties,  necessarily  implies  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  a  state  of  society  accordant 
with  that  principle, — fell  into  the  opposite  error,  and 
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Tpresentetl  the  world  not  only  as  deranged  in  all  its 
parts,  but  as  consisting  of  elements  incapable  of  natural 
rectification  ;  and  they  thereby  added  strength  and  per- 
manence to  the  evils  originating  in  ignorance  and  un- 
guided  passion. 

I  am  far  from  casting  blame  on  the  excellent  Indi- 
viduals who  fe'l  into  these  mistakes :  such  errors  were 
inevitable  at  the  time  wlien  they  lived,  and  with  the 
lights  which  they  possessed  ;  but  I  point  them  out  as 
imperfections  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

The  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  died  in  February  1829, 
and  left  the  sum  of  L.8000,  which,  by  his  will,  he  di- 
rected the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
to  apply  in  paying  any  person  or  persons  to  be  selected 
by  him,  "  to  write,  print,  and  publish  one  thousand 
copies  of  a  work  '  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation  ;'  illustrating 
such  work  by  all  reasonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance, 
the  variety  and  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  ;  the  effect  of 
digestion,  and  thereby  of  conversion  ;  the  construction 
of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  ar- 
guments ;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature."  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  with  their  advice  nominated  eight  gentlemen  to 
write  eight  treatises  on  different  branches  of  this  great 
subject. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  appears 
to  have  been  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  external 
nature  and  tlie  capacities  of  the  human  mind  really  are, 
and  what  is  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other ; 
questions  of  vast  importance  in  themselves,  and  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  direct,  bold,  and  unbiassed  ap- 
peals to  Nature.  This  subject  was  committed  to  Dr 
Chalmers. 

Jn  the  execution  of  this  object,  the  first  inquiry 
should  have  been,  "  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man rainil  ?"  because,  before  we  can  successfully  tnwe 
the  a«laptatlon  of  two  objects  to  each  other,  we  must  be 
acquainted  with  each  separately.  But  Dr  Chalmers  and 
all  the  other  authors  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  have 
neglected  this  branch  of  inquiry.  They  disdained  to 
acknowledge  Phrenology  as  the  philosophy  of  mind,  yet 
they  have  not  brought  forward  any  other.  Indeed  they 
have  not  attempted  to  assign  to  human  nature  any  de- 
finite or  intelligible  constitution.  In  consequence,  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  thrown  extremely  little  new  light 
on  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 

In  the  following  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  18i'8,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's 
death,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  inconsistency. 
Having  been  convinced,  after  minute  and  long-conti- 
nued observation,  that  Phrenology  is  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  I  have  assumed  it  as  the  basis  of  my  rea- 
soning. In  this  inquiry,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  adopt  some  system  of  mental  philosophy,  in  order  to 
obtain  one  of  the  elements  of  the  comparison  ;  but  the 
reader,  if  he  clioose,  may  regard  the  phrenological  views 
as  hyiJothetical,  and  judge  of  them  by  the  result.  Or  he 
may  attempt  to  substitute  in  their  place  any  better  sys- 
tem with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  try  how  far  it 
will  enable  hira  successfully  to  proceed  in  the  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  next  place,  in  instituting  the  comparison  in 
question,  I  have  brought  into  view,  and  endeavoured  to 
snbstantiate  and  apply,  a  doctrine,  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  yet  been  able  to  discover,  is  the  key  to  the  true 
theory  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  but  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  duly  appreciated, — namely,  the 

ISnEPEXDEXT  EXISTENCE  AN'O  OPEKATIOX  OF  THE  NATUKAL 

LAWS  OF  CKKATiov.  The  natural  laws  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  classe^', — Physical,  Oi'j^anic,  aad  Moral ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  new  doctrine  is,  its  inculcating 
Ihttt  thes<    X>crate  independently  of  each  other  ,•  that  each 


requires  obedience  to  itself ;  that  each,|jn  its  own  sp«»- 
cific  way,  rewards  obedience  and  punishes  disobedience  ; 
and  that  human  beings  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  place  themselves  in  accordanrw 
with  all  of  the  divine  institutions.  For  example,  tL«j 
most  pious  and  oenevolent  missionaries  sailing  to  civi- 
lize and  Christianize  the  heathen,  may,  if  they  embark 
in  an  unsound  ship,  be  drowned  by  disobeying  a  physi- 
cal law,  without  their  destruction  being  averted  by  their 
morality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  greatest  monsters 
of  iniquity  were  embarked  in  a  staunch  and  strong  ship, 
and  managed  it  well,  they  might,  and,  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  government  of  the  world,  they  would, 
escape  drowning  in  circumstances  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  would  send  the  missionaries  to  the  bottom. 
There  ^pears  something  inscrutable  in  these  results,  if 
only  the  moral  qualities  of  the  men  be  contemplated  ; 
but  if  the  principle  be  recognised  that  ships  float  in 
virtue  of  a  purely  physical  law, — and  that  the  physical 
and  moral  laws  operate  independently,  each  in  its  own 
sphere, — the  consequences  appear  in  a  totally  different 
light. 

In  like  manner,  the  organic  laws  operate  independ- 
ently ;  and  hence,  one  individual  who  has  inherited  a 
sound  bodily  constitution  from  his  parents,  and  observed 
the  rules  of  temperance  and  exercise,  will  enjoy  robust 
health,  although  he  may  cheat,  lie,  blaspheme,  and  de- 
stroy his  fellow-men  ;  while  another,  if  he  have  inhe- 
rited a  feeble  constitution,  and  disregarded  the  laws  of 
diet  and  exercise,  will  suffer  pain  and  sickness,  although 
he  may  be  a  paragon  of  every  Christian  virtue.  These 
results  are  frequently  observed  ;  and  on  such  occasions 
the  darkness  and  inscrutable  perplexity  of  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  generally  moralized  upon  ;  or  a  future 
life  is  called  in  as  the  scene  in  which  these  crooked 
paths  are  to  be  rendered  straight.  But  if  my  views  be 
correct,  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  are  abundantly 
conspicuous  in  these  events  ;  for  by  this  distinct  ope- 
ration of  the  organic  and  moral  laws,  order  is  preserved 
in  creation,  and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shewn,  the  means 
of  discipline  and  improvement  are  afforded  to  all  the 
human  faculties. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  laws  also  have  an  independ- 
ent operation.  The  man  who  cultivates  his  intelleci 
and  higher  sentiments,  and  who  habitually  obeys  tlie 
precepts  of  Christianity,  will  enjoy  within  himself  a 
fountain  of  moral  and  intellectual  happiness,  which  is  the 
appropriate  reward  of  that  obedience.  He  will  also  be- 
come more  capable  of  studying,  comprehending,  and 
obeying,  the  physical  aJid  organic  laws ; — of  placing  hini- 
self  in  harmony  with  the  whole  order  of  creation  ;  - 
and  of  attaining  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
reaping  the  greatest  extent  of  happiness,  of  which  hu- 
man nature  in  this  world  is  susceptible.  In  short, 
whenever  we  apply  the  principle  of  the  independent  ope- 
ration of  the  natural  laws,  the  apparent  confusion  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  is  greatly  diminished. 

These  views  will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated 
after  perusing  the  subsequent  chapters,  the  object  <»f 
which  is  to  unfold  and  apply  them  ;  the  aim  of  the«e 
introductory  remarks  being  merely  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  travelling  over  the  more  abstruse  portions  of  the 
work  with  a  clearer  perception  of  their  scope  and  ten- 
dency. The  work  itself  has  now  been  before  the  public 
for  thirteen  years,  and  I  have  seen  no  criticism  which 
has  shaken  my  conviction  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
principles  maintained  in  it.  Of  its  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  philosophy  of  human  nature,  the  public  are 
the  only  legitimate  judges. 

Some  well-meaning  individuals  have  imagined  that 
this  work  is  hostile  to  religion,  because  it  is  confined 
to  principles  which  '^an  be  discovered  by  observation 
and  reflection,  and  to  hnman  conduct  in  this  life  without 
direct  reference  to  a  future  state  ;  but  such  ideas  are 
entirely  unfounded.  Human  nature  and  the  external 
world  have  both  proceeded  from  the  Creator,  and  it  is 
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Impossible,  in  interpreting  their  constitution  aright,  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusions  at  variance  with  true  religion. 
It  is  argued,  indeed,  by  some  theologians,  that  the  human 
faculties  are  no  longer  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  created,  and  that  hence  no  sound  philosophy  can 
be  deduced  from  studying  their  manifestations.  (Chris- 
tian Ethics,  by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.,  p.  40.)  I  have 
considered  this  topic  in  my  lectures  on  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  here  only  remark,  that  man  did  not  make  the 
cerebral  organs  which  he  now  possesses,  nor  bestow  on 
them  their  functions.  Both  organs  and  functions  are 
as  assuredly  the  direct  gifts  of  the  Creator,  as  is  the  eye, 
the  ear,  or  the  stomach.  The  science  of  optics  is  never 
questioned  by  any  person  who  understands  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  eye  (on  the  structure,  properties,  and 
relations  of  which  it  depends)  is  not  now  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  created.  Yet  to  do  this  would  be 
as  reasonable  as  to  deny  the  truth  and  authority  of  a 
philosophy  of  mind  derived  from  correct  observations 
on  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the  mental  faculties 
rmd  organs.  It  is  presumable  that  the  same  Divine 
]»ower,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  instituted  the  eye, 
and  adapted  its  structure  to  light,  presided  also  over  the 
i  nstitution  and  adaptations  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
mind.  If  a  theologian  were  to  maintain  that  these  or- 
gans, or  several  of  them,  were  bestowed  on  man  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,  or  from  any  other  cause,  philosophers 
would  remain  silent  to  such  a  proposition  ;  because  they 
do  not  inquire  into  the  motives  which  induced  the  Creator 
to  confer  on  man  the  organs  and  faculties  which  he  pos- 
sesses. They  limit  their  investigations  to  objects  that 
exist,  and  their  relations  and  uses.  But,  on  the  ground 
that  organs  and  fticulties  have  been  given  by  the  Creator, 
they  are  entitled  to  maintain,  that  a  philosophy  of  morals 
correctly  deduced  from  their  constitution  must  accord 
with  all  sound  religion.  As,  then,  all  real  philosophy 
and  all  true  religion  must  harmonize,  there  will  be  a 
manifest  advantage  in  cultivating  each  by  itself,  till  its 
full  dimensions,  limits,  and  applications,  shall  be  brought 
clearly  to  light.  We  may  then  advtmtageously  compare 
them,  and  use  the  one  as  a  means  of  elucidating  or  cor- 
recting our  views  of  the  other. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  one  prac- 
tical result  of  the  natural  laws  expounded  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages,  which  does  not  harmonize  precisely  with 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  this 
work  has  been  characterized  by  some  individuals  as  the 
philosophy  of  Christian  morality,  because  they  regard 
it  as  exhibiting  the  natural  foundations  of  the  admir- 
able precepts  which  in  the  New  Testament  are  taught 
only  dogmatically.  It  is  objected,  however,  that,  by 
omitting  the  sanction  of  future  reward  and  punishment, 
this  treatise  leaves  out  the  highest,  best,  and  most  ef- 
ficaxiious  class  of  motives  to  virtuous  conduct.  This  ob- 
jection is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  object 
of  the  book.  It  is  my  purpose  to  shew,  that  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  human  actions  are  more  com- 
plete, certain,  and  efficacious,  in  this  life,  than  is  gene- 
rally believed  ;  but.  by  no  means  to  interfere  with  the 
sanctions  to  virtue  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  future 
retribution.  It  appears  to  me  that  every  action  which 
is  morally  vmpong  in  reference  to  a  future  life,  is  equally 
wrong  and  inexpedient  with  relation  to  this  world; 
and  that  it  is  of  essential  advantage  to  virtue  to  prove 
this  to  be  the  case.  Having  observed  a  great  tendency 
in  many  religious  men  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  moral  administration  of  this  world, 
and  to  turn  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  the  next, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  present  the  administration  of  the 
present  world  in  a  clear  light,  calculated  to  arrest  at- 
tention, and  to  draw  towards  it  that  degree  of  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  This  proceeding 
will  be  recognised  as  the  more  necessary,  if  one  princi- 
ple, largely  insisted  on  in  the  following  pages,  shall  be 
admitted  to  be  sound,  viz.  that  religion  operates  on  the 
human  mind,  in  subordination,  and  not  in  contradic- 


tion, to  its  natural  constitution.  If  this  view  be  well 
founded,  it  will  be  indispensable  that  all  the  natural 
conditions  required  by  the  human  constitution  as  pre- 
liminaries to  moral  and  religious  conduct  be  complied 
with,  before  any  purely  religious  teaching  can  produce 
its  full  effects.  If,  for  example,  an  ill-constituted  brain 
be  unfavourable  to  the  appreciation  and  practice  of  re- 
ligious truth,  it  is  not  an  unimportant  inquiry,  whether 
any,  and  what,  influence  can  be  exercised  by  human 
means  in  improving  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
mental  organs.  If  certain  physical  circumstances  and 
occupations, — such  as  insufficient  food  and  clothing, 
unwholesome  workshops,  dwelling-places,  and  diet,  and 
severe  and  long-protracted  labour, — have  a  natural  ten- 
dency, in  consequence  of  their  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  in  general,  and  the  brain  in  particular,  to  blunt 
all  the  higher  feelings  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
if  religious  emotions  cannot  be  experienced  with  full 
effect  by  individuals  so  situate,  the  ascertainment,  with 
a  view  to  removal,  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of 
these  impediments  to  holiness,  is  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. This  view  has  not  been  systematically  adopt- 
ed and  pursued  by  the  religious  instructors  of  mankind 
in  any  age,  or  any  country ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
for  this  sole  reason,  that  the  state  of  moral  and  physical 
science  did  not  enable  them  either  to  appreciate  its  im- 
portance, or  to  carry  it  into  effect.  By  presenting 
Nature  in  her  simplicity  and  strength,  a  new  impulse 
and  direction  may  perhaps  be  given  to  their  understand- 
ings; and  they  may  be  induced  to  consider  whether 
their  universally  confessed  failure  to  render  men  as  vir- 
tuous and  happy  as  they  desired,  may  not,  to  some  ex- 
tent, have  arisen  from  their  non-fulfilment  of  the  natu- 
ral conditions  instituted  by  the  Creator  as  preliminaries 
to  success.  They  nave  complained  of  war  waged,  openly 
or  secretly,  by  philosophy  against  religion ;  but  they 
have  not  duly  considered  whether  religion  itself  war- 
rants them  in  treating  philosophy  and  all  its  dictates 
with  neglect  in  their  instruction  of  the  people.  True^ 
philosophy  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  manifested 
in  creation  ;  it  harmonizes  with  all  truth,  and  cannot  * 
with  impunity  be  neglected.  > 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  NATURAL  LAWS.     ' 

Man's  faculties  capable  of  ascertaining  what  exists,  and  the 
purpose  of  what  exists,  but  not  the  will  .of  ,ihfl  Deity  in 
creation — All  the  departments  of  Nature  We  definite 
constitutions  and  fixed  laws  imposed  by  the  iSeity — The 
term  law  defined  and  illustrated — Man's  pleasure  and  pain 
depend,  in  this  world,  upon  observance  of,  and  obedience 
to,  these  constitutions  and  laws  ;  an  opinion  supported  vj 
Bishop  Butler — The  Natural  Laws  divided  into  Physical, 
Organic,  and  Moral,  and  obedience  or  disobedience  to  each 
asserted  to  have  distinct  effects  ;  while  the  whole  are  uni- 
versal, invariable,  unbending,  and  in  harmony  with  the  en- 
tire constitution  of  man — Death  in  certain  circumstances 
appears  desirable — Full  and  universal  obedience  not  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  futurity— Bene- 
volence not  the  exclusive  or  immediate,  but  the  ultimate, 
principle  on  which  the  world  is  arranged  ;  evil  in  no  case 
the  ulthnate,  but  only  in  certain  instances  the  immediate, 
principle,  and  that  for  wise  and  benevolent  ends — The  will 
of  the  Deity  in  designing  evil  inscrutable,  but  the  mental 
constitution  shewn  by  Phrenology  to  bear  .relation  to  it. 

In  natural  science,  three  subjects  of  inquiry  may  he 
distinguished  :  1st,  What  exists  ?  2dlj/,  What  is  the  use 
of  what  exists  ?  and,  Sdlt/,  Why  was  what  exists  de- 
signed for  such  uses  as  it  evidently  subserves  ? 

It  is  matter  of  fact,  for  instance,  that  arctic  region! 
and  the  torrid  zone  exist, — that  a  certain  kind  of  mosB 
is  abundant  in  Lapland  in  winter, — that  the  rein-deer 
feeds  on  it,  and  enjoys  health  and  vigour  in  situations 
where  most  other  animals  would  die ;  that  camels  exist 
in  Africa, — that  they  liave  broad  hoofs,  and  stomachs 
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fitted  to  retain  water  for  a  considerable  time, — and  that 
they  flourish  amid  arid  tracts  of  sand,  where  the  rein- 
deer would  hardly  live  for  a  day.  All  this  falls  under 
the  inquiry,  WTiat  exists  ? 

In  contemplating  these  facts,  the  understanding  is  na- 
turally led  to  infer  that  one  object  of  the  Lapland  moss 
is  to  feed  the  rein-deer,  and  that  one  purpose  of  the 
deer  is  to  assist  man  ;  and  that  broad  feet  have  been 
given  to  the  camel  to  allow  it  to  walk  on  sand,  and  a 
retentive  stomach  to  fit  it  for  arid  places  in  which  water 
is  found  only  at  wide  intervals.  These  conclusions  re- 
sult from  inquiries  into  the  uses  or  purposes  of  what 
exists  ;  and  such  inquiries  constitute  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  human  intellect. 

But,  Sdlif,  we  may  ask,  Why  were  animals  formed  of 
organized  matter  ]  Why  were  trackless  wastes  of  snow 
and  burning  sands  called  into  existence  ?  Why  were  all 
the  elements  of  nature  created  such  as  they  exist  ? 
These  ai'e  -inquiries  why  what  exists  was  made  such  as  it 
is  ;  or  into  the  will  of  the  Deity  in  creation. 

Now,  man's  perceptive  faculties  are  adequate  to  the 
first  inquiry,  and  his  reflective  faculties  to  the  second  : 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  has  powers  suited 
to  the  third.  My  investigations  are  confined  to  the  first 
and  second,  and  I  do  not  discuss  the  third. 

The  Creator  has  bestowed  on  physical  nature,  on 
man  and  on  animals,  definite  constitutions,  which  act 
according  to  fixed  laws.  A  law  of  nature  denotes  a 
fixed  mode  of  action  ;  it  implies  a  subject  which  acts, 
and  that  the  actions  or  phenomena  which  that  subject 
exhibits  take  place  in  an  established  and  regular  man- 
ner ;  and  this  is  tlie  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  it  when 
treating  of  physical  substances  and  beings.  Water, 
for  instance,  when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  com- 
bined with  that  portion  of  heat  indicated  by  32°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  freezes  or  becomes  solid ; 
when  combined,  under  a  certain  pressure,  with  the  por- 
tion denoted  by  212°  of  that  instrument,  it  rises  into 
vapour  or  steam.  Here  water  and  heat  are  the  sub- 
stances, and  the  freezing  and  rising  in  vapour  are  the 
appearances  or  phenomena  presented  by  them ;  and  when 
we  say  that  these  take  place  according  to  a  Law  of  Na- 
ture, we  mean  only  that  these  modes  of  action  appear, 
to  our  intellects,  to  be  established  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  water  and  heat,  and  in  their  natural  rel£i- 
tionship  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  processes  of  freez- 
ing and  rising  in  vapour  are  constant  appearances,  when, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  the  substances  are  combined 
in  these  proportions. 

The  ideas  chiefly  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  1st,  That  all 
substances  and  beings  have  received  definite  natural 
constitutions  ;  2dly,  That  every  mode  of  action,  which 
is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  substance  or  being, 
may  be  said  to  take  place  according  to  a  natural  law  ; 
and,  3dtp,  That  the  modes  of  action  are  universal  and 
invariable,  wherever  and  whenever  the  substances  or 
beings  are  found  in  the  same  circumstances.  For  ex- 
ample, water  under  that  degree  of  pressure  which  exists 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  freezes  and  boils  at  the  same 
temperature  in  China,  in  France,  in  Peru,  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  there  is  no  exception  to  the  regularity  with 
which  it  exhibits  these  appearances,  when  all  its  other 
condition*?  are  the  same.  This  last  qualification,  how- 
ever, mubt  consttntly  be  attended  to,  in  all  departments 
of  science.  If  water  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain 20,000  fett  high,  it  will  boil  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture tlittn  212°  ;  but  this  takes  place  also  according  to 
fixed  and  invariable  principles.  The  atmosphere  ex- 
erts a  pressure  on  water.  At  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
pressure  is  every  where  nearly  the  same,  and  in  that 
situation  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  correspond  all 
over  the  world ;  but  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  the 
pressure  is  much  less,  and  the  vapour,  not  being  held 
down  by  so  great  a  power  of  resistance,  rises  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  212°.  But  this  change  of  appearances 
does  not  indicate  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 


water  and  the  heat,  but  only  a  variation  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  hence  it  is  not 
correct  to  say,  that  water  boiling  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  at  a  lower  temperature  than  212°  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  of  nature.  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  for  the  Creator  is  too 
wise  and  too  powerful  to  make  imperfect  or  inconsistent 
arrangements.  The  error  is  in  the  human  mind  infer- 
ring the  law  to  be,  that  water  boils  at  212°  in  every 
altitude  ;  when  the  real  law  is  only  that  it  boils  at  that 
temperature  under  the  pressure  which  occui*s  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  in  all  countries, — and  that  it  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature  the  higher  it  is  carried,  because  there  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished. 

Intelligent  beings  are  capable  of  observing  nature  and 
of  modifying  their  actions.  By  means  of  their  faculties, 
the  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  on  physical  substances 
become  known  to  them  ;  and,  when  perceived,  consti- 
tute laws  to  them  by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct. 
For  example,  it  is  a  physical  law  that  boiling  water 
destro/s  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of  man. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  body,  and  the 
relation  established  between  it  and  heat ;  and  man  cannot 
alter  or  suspend  the  law.  But  whenever  the  relation, 
and  the  consequences  of  disregarding  it,  are  perceived, 
the  mind  is  prompted  to  avoid  infringement,  in  order 
to  avert  the  torture  attached  by  the  Creator  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  human  body  by  heat. 

Similar  views  have  long  been  taught  by  philosophers 
and  divines.  Bishop  Butler,  in  particular,  says : — "  An 
Author  of  Nature  being  supposed,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
deduction  of  reason  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  we 
are  thus  under  his  government :  under  his  government 
in  the  same  sense  as  we  ax*e  under  the  government  of 
civil  magistrates.  Because  the  annexing  pletieure  to 
some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to  do  or 
forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this  appointment  before- 
hand to  those  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  proper  formal 
notion  of  government.  Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain 
which  thus  follows  upon  our  behaviour,  be  owing  to  the 
Author  of  Nature's  acting  upon  us  every  moment  in 
which  we  feel  it,  or  to  his  having  at  once  contrived  and 
executed  his  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  makes 
no  alteration  as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For,  if  civil 
magistrates  could  make  the  sanctions  of  their  laws  take 
place,  without  interposing  at  all  after  they  had  passed 
them,  without  a  trial  and  the  formalities  of  an  execu- 
tion ;  if  they  were  able  to  make  their  laws  execute 
themselves,  or  every  offender  to  execute  them  upon  him- 
self, we  should  be  just  in  the  same  sense  under  their 
government  then  as  we  are  now  ;  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree  and  more  perfect  manner.  Vain  is  the  ridicule 
with  which  one  foresees  some  persons  will  divert  them- 
selves, upon  finding  lesser  pains  considered  as  instances 
of  divine  punishment.  There  is  no  possibility  of  an- 
swering or  evading  the  general  thing  here  intended, 
without  denying  all  final  causes.  For,  final  causes  being 
admitted,  the  pleasures  and  pains  now  mentioned  must 
be  admitted  too,  as  instances  of  them.  And  if  they  are, 
if  God  annexes  delight  to  some  actions  and  uneasiness 
to  others,  with  an  apparent  design  to  induce  us  to  act  so 
and  so,  then  he  not  only  dispenses  happiness  and  misery, 
but  also  rewards  anrl  punishes  actions.  If,  for  example, 
the  pain  which  we  f*el  upon  doing  what  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  our  bodies, — suppose  upon  too  near  ap- 
proaches to  fire,  or  upon  wounding  ourselves, — be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  prevent  our  doing 
what  thus  tends  to  our  destruction  ;  this  is  altogether 
as  much  an  instance  of  his  punishing  our  actions,  and 
consequently  of  our  being  under  his  government,  as  de- 
claring, by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  if  we  acted  so  he 
would  inflict  such  pain  upon  us,  and  inflicting  it  whe- 
ther it  be  greater  or  less."* 

*  BuTLEH's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  The  remarks  of  otlitr 
authors  on  the  Laws  of  Nature  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix, No.  I. 
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In  the  following  treatise,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween modes  of  action  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
creatures  and  things  (to  which  alone  the  term  natural 
law  can  be  properly  applied),  and  the  rules  which  the 
human  intellect  may  deduce,  from  contemplating  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  for  its  own  guidance.  The  for- 
mer are  invariable,  while  the  latter  are  not  laws  of  na- 
ture, but  rules  of  human  conduct  inferred  from  observ- 
ing nature,  and  are  perfect  or  imperfect  according  to 
the  opportunities  and  degrees  of  intelligence  employed 
in  observation  and  reflection. 

If,  then,  the  reader  keep  in  view  that  God  is  the  crea- 
tor ;  that  Nature,  in  the  general  sense,  means  the  world 
which  He  has  made, — and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
particular  constitution  which  He  has  bestowed  on  any 
special  object,  of  which  we  may  be  treating  ; — that  the 
Laws  of  Nature  mean  the  established  modes  in  which 
the  actions  and  phenomena  of  any  creature  or  object 
exhibit  themselves  ; — and  that  an  obligation  is  imposed 
on  intelligent  beings  to  act  in  conformity  with  nature, — 
he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  my  mean- 
ing. 

Every  natural  object  has  received  a  definite  consti- 
tution, in  virtue  of  which  it  acts  in  a  particular  way. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  as  many  natural  laws  as 
there  are  distinct  modes  of  action  of  substances  and  be- 
ings, viewed  by  themselves.  But  substances  and  beings 
stand  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  modify  each 
other's  action,  in  an  established  and  definite  manner, 
according  to  that  relationship  ;  pressure,  for  instance, 
modifies  the  effect  of  heat  upon  water.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  also  as  many  laws  of  nature  as  there  are 
relations  between  different  substances  and  beings.  The 
practical  rules  deducible  from  these  laws  will  become 
more  precise  and  explicit  in  proportion  as  the  laws 
themselves  are  understood:  in  the  mean  while,  however, 
as  the  natural  laws  are  invariable,  man  suffers  from  not 
accommodating  his  conduct  to  them,  even  altliough  his 
omission  be  the  result  exclusively  of  ignorance. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
elucidate  all  these  laws  :  numberless  years  may  elapse 
before  they  shall  be  discovered  ;  but  we  may  investi- 
gate some  of  the  most  familiar  and  striking  of  them. 
Those  which  most  readily  present  themselves  bear  re- 
ference to  the  great  classes  into  which  the  objects  around 
us  may  be  divided,  namely,  Physical,  Organic,  and  In- 
telligent. I  shall  therefore  at  present  consider  the  phy- 
sical laws,  the  organic  laws,  and  the  laws  which  charac- 
terize intelligent  beings. 

1st,  The  Physical  laws  embrace  all  the  phenomena  of 
mere  matter :  a  heavy  body,  for  instance,  when  unsup- 
ported, falls  to  the  ground  with  a  certain  force,  accele- 
rating in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  it  falls,  and 
its  own  density  ;  and  this  motion  is  said  to  take  place 
according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  An  acid  applied 
to  a  vegetable  blue  colour  converts  it  into  red,  and  this 
is  said  to  take  place  according  to  a  chemical  law. 

SrfZj/,  Organized  substances  and  beings  stand  higher 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  have  properties  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  act,  and  are  acted  upon,  in  conformi- 
ty with  their  constitution,  and  are  therefore  said  to  be 
subject  to  a  peculiar  set  of  laws,  terme<l  the  Organic. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  class  of  objects 
is,  that  the  individuals  of  them  derive  tiieir  existence 
from  other  organized  beings,  are  nourished  by  food,  and 
go  through  a  regular  process  of  growth  and  decay.  Ve- 
getables and  animals  are  the  two  great  subdivisions  of 
it.  The  organic  laws  are  different  from  the  merely 
physical :  a  stone,  for  example,  does  not  spring  from  a 
parent  stone ;  it  does  not  take  food  ;  it  does  not  increase 
in  vigour  for  a  time,  and  then  decay  and  suffer  dissolu- 
tion ;  all  which  processes  characterize  vegetables  and 
animals. 

The  organic  laws  are  superior  to  the  merely  physical. 
A  living  man,  or  animal,  may  be  placed  in  an  oven, 
Rlong  with  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal,  and  remain  ex- 


posed to  a  heat  which  will  bake  the  dead  flesh,  aid 
may  yet  come  out  alive,  and  not  seriously  injured. 
The  dead  flesh  being  mere  physical  matter,  its  decom- 
position by  heat  instantly  commences  ;  but  the  liv- 
ing animal  is  able,  by  its  organic  qualities,  to  counter- 
act and  resist,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  influence.  The 
Organic  Laws,  therefore,  mean  the  established  modes 
according  to  which  all  phenomena  connected  with  the 
production,  health,  growth,  decay,  and  death,  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals,  take  place.  In  the  case  of  each  animal 
or  vegetal>le  of  the  same  kind,  their  action  is  always  the 
same  in  the  same  circumstances.  Animals  are  the  chief 
objects  of  my  present  observations. 

Sdly,  Intelligent  beings  stand  yet  higher  in  the  scale 
than  merely  organized  matter,  and  embrace  all  animals 
that  have  distinct  consciousness,  from  the  lowest  of  the 
inferior  creatures  up  to  man.  The  two  great  divisions 
of  this  class  are  Intelligent  and  Animal — and  Intelligent 
and  Moral  creatures.  The  dog,  horse,  and  elephant,  for 
instance,  belong  to  the  former  class,  because  they  possess 
some  degree  of  intelligence,  and  certain  animal  propen- 
sities, but  no  moral  feelings  ;  man  belongs  to  the  second, 
because  he  possesses  all  the  three.  These  various  facul- 
ties have  received  a  definite  constitution,  and  stand  in 
determinate  relationship  to  external  objects  :  for  ex- 
ample, a  healthy  palate  cannot  feel  wormwood  sweet, 
nor  sugar  bitter ;  a  healthy  eye  cannot  see  a  rod  partly 
plunged  in  water  straight — because  the  water  so  modi- 
fies the  rays  of  light,  as  to  give  to  the  stick  the  appear- 
ance of  being  crooked  ;  a  healthy  sentiment  of  Benevo- 
lence cannot  feel  gratified  with  murder,  nor  a  healthy 
Conscientiousness  with  fraud.  As,  therefore,  the  mental 
faculties  have  received  a  precise  constitution,  have  been 
placed  in  fixed  and  definite  relations  to  external  objects, 
and  act  regularly  ; — we  speak  of  their  acting  according 
to  rules  or  laws,  and  call  these  the  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Laws,  inherent  in  the  constitutions  of  these  beings. 

Several  important  principles  strike  us  very  early  in 
attending  to  the  natural  laws,  viz.  \st,  Their  independ- 
ence of  each  other  ;  2d?v,  That  obedience  'to  each  of 
them  is  attended  with  its  own  reward,  and  disobedience 
with  its  own  punishment ;  ^dly.  That  they  are  univer- 
sal, unbending,  and  invariable  in  their  operation  ;  Athb/, 
Tliat  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  man. 

1.  The  independence  of  the  natural  laws  may  be  illus- 
trated thus  : — A  ship  floats  because  a  part  of  it  being 
immersed  displaces  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  its  whole 
weight,  leaving  the  i-emaining  portion  above  the  fluid. 
A  ship,  therefore,  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
as  long  as  these  physical  conditions  are  observed ;  no 
matter  although  the  men  in  it  should  infringe  other 
natural  laws — as,  for  example,  although  they  should 
rob,  murder,  blaspheme,  and  commit  eveiy  species  of 
debauchery  :  and  it  will  sink  whenever  the  physical 
conditions  are  subverted,  however  strictly  the  crew  and 
passengers  may  obey  the  moral  laws.  In  like  manner, 
a  man  who  swallows  poison,  which  destroys  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  will  die,  just  because  an  organic  law  has 
been  infringed,  and  because  it  acts  independently  of 
others  ;  although  he  should  have  taken  the  drug  by  mis- 
take, or  have  been  the  most  pious  and  charitable  indi- 
vidual on  earth.  Or,  thirdly,  a  man  may  cheat,  lie, 
steal,  tyrannise,  and,  in  short,  break  a  great  variety  of 
the  moral  laws,  and,  nevertheless,  if  he  sedulously  ob- 
serve the  organic  laws  of  temperance  and  exercise,  he 
may  be  fat  and  rubicund  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
individual  who  neglects  these,  may  pine  in  disease,  and 
be  racked  with  torturing  pains,  although,  at  the  very 
moment,  he  may  be  devoting  his  mind  to  the  highest 
duties  of  humanity. 

2.  Obedience  to  each  lav  is  attended  with  its  otrn  re 
ward,  and  disobedience  with  its  otim  punishment.  Thus 
the  mariners  who  preserve  their  ship  in  accordance  with 
the  physical  laws,  reap  the  reward  of  sailing  in  safety ; 
and  those  who  permit  a  departure  from  theui,  are 
punished  by  the  ship's  sinking.     People  who  obey  the 
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moral  law,  enjoy  the  intense  internal  delights  that 
spring  from  active  moral  fat^ulties  ;  they  render  them- 
selves, moreover,  objects  of  affection  and  esteem  to  moral 
and  intelligent  beings,  who,  in  consequence,  reciprocate 
with  them  many  other  gratifications.  Those  who  dis- 
obey that  law  are  tormented  by  insatiable  desires,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  gratified  ;  they  are 
punished  by  the  perpetual  craving  of  whatever  portion 
of  moral  sentiment  they  possess,  for  higher  enjoyments, 
which  are  never  attained  ;  and  they  are  objects  of  dislijce 
and  malevolence  to  other  beings  of  similar  dispositions 
with  themselves,  who  inflict  on  them  the  evils  dictated 
by  their  own  provoked  propensities.  Those  who  obey 
the  organic  laws,  reap  the  reward  of  health  and  vigour 
of  body,  and  buoyancy  of  mind  ;  while  those  who  break 
them  are  punished  by  sickness,  feebleness,  'anguor,  and 
pain. 

3.  The  natural  laws  are  universal,  invariable,  and  ten- 
lending.  When  the  physical  laws  are  infringed  in  China 
or  Kamtschatka,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  ship  floating 
there  more  than  in  England ;  and,  when  they  are  ob- 
served, there  is  no  instance  of  a  vessel  sinking  in  any 
one  of  these  countries  more  than  another.  There  is  no 
example  of  men,  in  any  country,  enjoying  the  mild  and 
generous  internal  joys,  and  the  outward  esteem  and 
love,  that  attend  obedience  to  the  moral  laW;  while  they 
give  themselves  up  to  the  dominion  of  brutal  propensi- 
ties. There  is  no  example,  in  any  latitude  or  longitude, 
or  in  any  age,  of  men  who  entered  life  with  a  constitu- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  organic  laws,  and  who  conti- 
nued to  obey  these  laws  throughout,  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  obedience,  visited  with  pain  and  disease  ; 
and  there  are  no  instances  of  men  who  were  born  with 
constitutions  marred  by  the  organic  laws,  and  who  lived 
in  habitual  disobedience  to  them,  enjoying  that  sound 
health  and  vigour  of  body  that  are  the  rewards  of  obe- 
dience. 

4.  The  natural  laws  are  in  harmoni/  with  the  whole  con- 
ttitution  of  man.  If  ships  in  general  had  sunk  when 
they  were  stanch,  strong,  and  skilfully  managed,  this 
would  have  outraged  the  perceptions  of  reason  ;  but  as 
they  float,  the  physical  law  is,  in  this  instance,  in  har- 
mony with  the  moral  and  intellectual  law.  If  men  who 
rioted  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery  had  thereby  esta- 
blished health  and  increased  their  happiness,  tliis,  again, 
would  have  been  at  variance  vi'ith  our  intellectual  and 
moral  perceptions  ;  but  the  opposite  and  actual  result 
is  in  harmony  with  them. 

It  will  be  subsequently  shewn,  that  our  moral  senti- 
ments desire  universal  happiness.  If  the  physical  and 
organic  laws  are  constituted  in  harmony  with  them,  it 
OTight  to  follow  that  the  natural  laws,  when  obeyed,  will 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  moral  and  intelligent 
beings  who  are  called  on  to  observe  them  ;  and  that  the 
evil  consequences,  or  punishments,  resulting  from  in- 
fringement of  them,  will  be  calculated  to  enforce  stricter 
obedience,  for  the  advantage  of  those  creatures  them- 
selves. According  to  this  view,  when  a  ship  sinks,  in 
consequence  of  a  plank  starting,  the  punishment  is  in- 
tended to  impress  upon  the  spectators  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  having  every  plank  strong  and  secure  before 
going  to  sea,  this  being  a  condition  indispensable  to 
safety.  When  sickness  and  pain  follow  a  debauch, 
the  object  of  the  suffering  is  to  urge  a  more  scrupu- 
lous obedience  to  the  organic  laws,  that  the  indivi- 
dual may  escape  premature  death,  which  is  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  too  great  and  continued  disobe- 
dience to  these  laws,— and  enjoy  health,  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  opposite  conduct.  When  discontent,  irri- 
tation, hatred,  and  other  mental  annoyances,  arise  out 
of  infringement  of  the  moral  law,  this  punishment  is 
calculated  to  induce  the  offender  to  return  to  obedience, 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  rewards  attached  to  it. 

"VNTien  the  transgression  of  any  natural  law  is  exces- 
sive, and  eo  great  that  return  to  obedience  is  impossible, 
one  pui'pose  of  death,  which  then  ensues,  may  be  to  de 


liver  the  individual  from  a  continuation  of  the  punish- 
ment which  then  could  do  him  no  good.  Thus,  when, 
from  infringement  of  a  physical  law,  a  ship  sinks  at 
sea,  and  leaves  men  immersed  in  water,  without  the 
possibility  of  reaching  land,  their  contirued  existence 
in  that  state  would  be  one  of  cruel  and  protracted  suf- 
fering ;  and  it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  have  their 
lives  extinguished  at  once  by  drowning,  and  to  be 
thereby  withdrawn  from  farther  agony.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life  so  far  infringe  any 
organic  law  as  to  destroy  the  function  of  a  vital  organ 
— the  heart,  for  instance,  or  the  lungs,  or  the  brain — it 
is  better  for  him  to  have  his  life  cut  short,  and  his  pain 
ended,  than  to  have  it  protracted  under  all  the  tor- 
tures of  an  organic  existence,  without  lungs,  without  a 
heart,  or  without  a  brain,  if  such  a  state  were  possible, 
which,  for  this  wise  reason,  it  is  not. 

I  do  not  intend  to  predicate  any  thing  concerning  the 
absolute  perfectibility  of  man  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  system  of  sublunary  creation,  so  far  as 
we  perceive  it,  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  optimism ; 
yet  benevolent  design,  in  its  constitution,  is  undeniable. 
Paley  says,  "  Nothing  remains  but  the  supposition,  that 
God,  when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  them 
happiness,  and  made  for  them  the  provisi(ms  which  he 
has  made,  with  that  view  and  for  that  purpose.  The 
same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different  terms : 
Contrivance  proves  design  ;  and  the  predominant  ten- 
dency of  the  contrivance  indicates  the  disposition  of  the 
designer.  The  world  abounds  with  contrivances  ;  and 
all  the  contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  arc 
directed  to  beneficial  purposes." — (Paley 's  Moral  Phil. 
Edin.  1816,  p.  51.)  Many  of  the  contrivances  of  the 
Creator,  for  effecting  beneficial  purposes,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  philosopliers  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  has  adverted  to  the  foregoing  principles  as  those 
according  to  which  these  contrivances  operate,  so  that 
nothing  like  a  systematic  view  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  mankind. 

Human  interests  regard  this  world  and  the  next. 

Different  religious  sects,  interpreting  the  Bible  dif- 
ferently, have  formed  different  opinions  concerning  the 
danger  to  which  the  human  soul  is  exposed  in  a  future 
state,  and  have  propounded  different  views  of  the  means 
of  averting  it.  The  present  work  is  not  intended  to 
throw  light  on  this  subject,  which  lies  beyond  the  limits 
of  philosophy.  But  I  humbly  maintain  that,  to  enjoy 
this  world,  man  must  discover  and  obey  the  natural  laws ; 
while  Scripture  is  his  guide  regarding  a  future  state 
of  existence.  The  Bible,  however,  does  not  communi- 
cate complete  information  concerning  the  best  mode  of 
pursuing  his  temporal  interests  ;  and  numenms  practi- 
cal duties  resulting  from  his  constitution  are  discover- 
able, which  are  not  treated  of  in  detail  in  its  pages — 
the  mode  of  preserving  health,  for  example  ;  of  pursuing 
with  success  a  temporal  calling ;  of  discovering  the  qua- 
lities of  men  with  whom  we  mean  to  associate  ;  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  case,  probably  because  faculties  have 
been  given  to  man  to  discover  arts,  sciences,  and  the 
natural  laws,  and  to  adapt  his  conduct  to  them  ;  and  be- 
cause the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  is  itself  left  open  to  investigation  by  these  facul- 
ties. 

Although  the  natural  laws  form  no  guides  to  faith  ; 
yet,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  their  dictates  and  those  of 
the  Bible  coincide  in  all  matters  relating  to  practical 
duties  in  temporal  affairs. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  mere  Jmoi^ledge  of  the  na- 
tural laws  is  sufficient  to  ensure  observance  of  them  ? 
Certainly  not.  Mere  knowledge  oi  music  does  not  en- 
able one  to  play  on  an  instrument,  nor  of  anatomy  to 
perform  skilfully  aTsurgical  operation.  Practical  train- 
ing, and  the  aid  of  every  motive  that  can  interest  the 
feelings,  are  necessary  to  lead  individuals  to  obey  the 
natural  laws.  Religion,  in  particular,  may  furnish 
motives  highly  conducive  to  this  obedience.     But  it 
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must  never  be  forgotten,  that  although  mere  knowledge 
is  not  all-sufficient,  it  is  a  primary  and  indispensable 
requisite  to  regular  observance  ;  and  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible effectually  and  systematically  to  obey  the  na- 
tural laws  without  knowing  them,  as  it  is  to  perform 
any  other  complicated  and  important  duty  in  ignorance 
of  its  principles  and  practical  details.  Some  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  Christianity  alone  suffices,  for  our 
guidance  in  all  practical  virtues,  without  knowledge  of, 
or  obedience  to,  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  from  this  no- 
tion I  respectfully  dissent.  One  reason  why  vice  and 
misery  do  not  diminish  in  proportioi:  to  the  sermons 
preached  against  them,  seems  to  be  that  the  natural  laws 
are  too  much  overloolted,  and  very  rarely  considered  as 
having  any  relation  to  human  conduct.  The  theological 
doctrine  of  the  corruption  and  disorder  of  human  nature, 
joined  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  real  science,  have  pro- 
bably been  the  causes  why  the  professed  servants  of  God 
have  made  so  little  us<!  of  His  laws,  revealed  in  creation, 
in  instructing  the  people  to  live  according  to  His  will. 
Before  religion  can  yield  its  full  practical  fruits  in  this 
world,  it  must  be  wedded  to  a  philosophy  founded  on 
those  laws  ;  it  must  borrow  light  and  strength  from 
tliem,  and  in  return  communicate  its  powerful  sanction 
towards  enforcing  obedience  to  their  dictates. 

It  is  proper  to  stata,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
that  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  world  is  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  benevolence  exclusively :  my  idea  is,  that 
it  is  constituted  in  harmony  with  the  whole  faculties  of 
man  ;  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  holding  the 
supremacy.  What  is  meant  by  creation  being  consti- 
tuted in  harmony  wit'i  the  whole  faculties  of  man,  may 
be  thus  illustrated.  Suppose  that  we  should  see  two 
men  holding  a  third  i^i  a  chair,  and  a  fourth  drawing  a 
tooth  from  his  head : — While  we  contemplated  this  bare 
act,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  intention  with  which  it 
waat  done,  and  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow, 
we  should  set  it  down  as  purely  cruel,  and  say,  that, 
although  it  might  accord  witli  the  propensity  which 
prompts  men  to  inflict  pain  and  destroy,  it  could  not 
harmonize  with  Benevolence.  But,  when  we  were  told 
that  the  individual  in  the  chair  was  a  patient  and  the 
operator  a  dentist,  and  that  the  object  of  all  the  parties 
was  to  deliver  the  first  from  violent  torture,  we  should 
then  perceive  that  an  operation  attended  with  pain  had 
been  used  as  a  means  to  accomplish  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose,— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  operator  had  acted 
under  the  guidance  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellect, — 
and  we  should  approve  of  his  conduct.  If  the  world  had 
been  created  on  the  principle  of  Benevolence  exclusively, 
the  toothache  could  not  have  existed ;  but,  as  pain  does 
exist,  a  mental  facult}',  called  by  the  phrenologists  De- 
fitructiveness,  has  been  given,  to  place  man  in  harmony 
with  its  existence,  when  used  for  a  benevolent  end. 

To  apply  this  illustration  to*  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence, I- humbly  suggest  it  as  probable,  that  if  we  knew 
thoroughly  the  design  and  whole  consequences  of  such 
institutions  of  the  Creator  as  are  attended  with  pain, 
(including  death  itself),  we  should  find  that  its  infliction 
is  used  as  a  means,  subservient  to  Benevolence  and  Jus- 
tice, to  arrive  at  an  end  in  harmony  with  the  moral 
sentiments  and  intellect ;  in  short,  that  no  institution 
of  the  Creator  has  pure  evil,  or  destruction  alone,  for 
its  object.  "  In  maturity  of  sense  and  understanding," 
says  Lord  Kames, "  benevolence  appears  more  and  more; 
and  beautiful  final  causes  are  discovered  in  many  of  Na- 
ture's productions,  that  formerly  were  thought  useless, 
or  perhaps  hurtful :  and  the  time  may  come — ^we  have 
solid  ground  to  hope  that  it  will  come — when  doubts 
and  difficulties  about  the  government  of  Providence 
will  all  of  them  be  cleared  up,  and  every  event  be  found 
conducive  to  the  general  good."* 

The  opposite  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  that  there  are  in- 
stitutions of  the  Creator  which  have  suffering  for  their 
exclusive  object,  is  clearly  untenable  ;  for  this  would 
*  Sketches,  B.  3,  Sk.  3,  ch.  2. 


be  ascribing  malevolence  to  the  Deity.  As,  however, 
the  existence  of  pain  is  undeniable,  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  world  is  arranged  on  the  prin 
ciple  of  Benevolence  exclusively.  The  view  now  pre- 
sented makes  no  attempt  to  explain  why  pain  or  evil 
exist,  because  I  consider  this  inquiry  to  surpass  the 
limits  of  the  human  imderstanding.  It  oflfers  an  ex- 
planation, however,  of  the  use  which  pain  serves — that 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  natural  laws ;  and  it  shews 
that  the  human  mind  is  constituted  in  harmony  with 
this  order  of  creation.  Phrenology  alone,  of  all  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy/  admits  faculties  clearly  re- 
lated to  difficulty,  pain,  and  death,  and  thus  enhances 
our  perceptions  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 
TO  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

The  constitution  of  man,  on  the  principle  of  a  subjection  of 
the  whole  to  reflection  and  the  highest  sentiments,  shewn 
by  Bishop  Butler  to  be  conformable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  external  world. — (1.)  Man  considered  as  a  physical  be- 
ing, and  the  evils  resulting  from  breach  of  the  physical 
laws  snewn  to  be  only  exceptions  from  the  benefits  habi- 
tually flowing  from  those  laws. — (2.)  Man  considered  as  an 
organised  being,  and  the  rules  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound 
body  explained. — (3  )  Man  considered  as  an  animal,  moral, 
and  intellectual  being,  and  his  mental  constitution  detail- 
ed.— (4.)  The  mental  faculties  compared  with  each  other. — 
Their  uses  and  abuses. — The  propensities  designed  for 
good,  when  acting  harmoniously  with,  and  guided  by,  the 
liigher  sentiments  and  intellect ;  otherwise  lead  to  evil. — 
True  happiness  of  individuals  aad  societies  found  ultimately 
to  consist  in  a  habitual  exei-cise  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in- 
tellect, and  propensities,  in  harmony  with  each  other. — (5.) 
The  faculties  of  man  compared  with  external  objects,  and 
the  means  of  their  gratification  specified. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  Constitution  of  Man,  and 
the  natural  laws  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  endea- 
vour to  discover  how  far  the  external  world  is  arranged 
with  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  regard  to  him.  Bishop 
Butler,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  says,  "  It  is 
from  considering  the  relations  which  the  several  appe- 
tites and  passions  in  the  inward  frame  have  to  each  other, 
and  above  all,  the  supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience, 
that  we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature.  And  from  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  fully 
appear,  that  this  our  nature,  i.  e.  constitution,  is  adapted 
to  virtue,  as  from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears  that 
its  nature,  i.  e.  constitution  or  system,  is  adapted  to  mea- 
sure time." 

"  Mankind  has  various  instincts  and  principles  of  ac- 
tion, as  brute  creatures  have  ;  some  leading  most  di- 
rectly and  immediately  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
and  some  most  directly  to  private  good. 

"  Man  has  several  which  brutes  have  not;  particularly 
reflection  or  conscience,  an  approbation  of  some  princi- 
ples or  actions,  and  disapprobation  of  others. 

"  Brutes  obey  their  instincts  or  principles  of  action, 
according  to  certain  rules  ;  suppose  the  constitution  of 
their  body,  and  the  objects  around  them. 

"  The  generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instincts 
and  principles,  all  of  them  ;  those  propensions  we  caU 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  according  to  the  same  rules, 
namely,  the  constitution  of  their  body,  and  the  external 
circumstances  which  they  are  in. 

"  Brutes,  in  acting  according  to  the  rules  before  men- 
tioned, their  bodilj'  constitution  and  circumstances,  act 
suitably  to  their  whole  nature. 

"  Mankind,  also,  in  acting  thus,  would  act  suitably 
to  their  whole  nature,  if  no  more  were  to  be  said  of 
man's  nature  than  what  has  been  now  said  ;  if  that,  as 
it  is  a  true,  were  also  a  complete,  axlequate  account  of 
our  nature. 

"  But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man's  nature. 
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Somewhat  further  must  be  brought  in  to  give  us  an 
adequate  notion  of  it ;  namely,  that  one  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  action,  conscience,  or  reflection,  compai*ed  with 
the  rest,  as  they  all  stand  together  in  the  nature  of  man, 
plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority  over  all  the  rest, 
and  claims  the  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or 
forbid  their  gratification  ; — a  disapprobation  on  reflec- 
tion being  in  itself  a  principle  manifestly  superior  t« 
a  mere  propension.  And  the  conclusion  is,  that  to 
allow  no  more  to  this  superior  principle  or  part  of  our 
nature,  than  to  other  parts  ;  to  let  it  govern  and  guide 
only  occasionally,  in  common  witli  the  rest,  as  its  turn 
happens  to  come  from  the  temper  and  circumstances  one 
happens  to  be  in  ;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the 
constitution  of  man  ;  neither  can  any  human  creature  be 
said  to  act  conformably  to  his  constitution  of  nature, 
unless  he  allows  to  that  superior  principle  the  absolute 
authority  which  is  due  to  it." — Butler's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
Preface.  The  present  treatise  is  in  a  great  measure 
founded  on  the  principles  here  suggested. 

SECT.  I. M.\X  COXSIDF.KEI)  AS  A  PHYSICAL  IJEINO. 

The  human  body  consists  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  bloodvessels,  besides  organs  of  nutrition,  of  repro- 
duction, of  re-pii*ation,  of  feeling,  and  of  thought.  These 
parts  are  all  composed  of  physical  elements,  and.  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  subjected  to  the  physical  laws  of 
creation.  By  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  body,  when 
unsupported,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  liable  to  be  in- 
jured like  any  frangible  substance :  by  a  chemical  law, 
excessive  cold  freezes,  and  excessive  heat  dissipates,  its 
fluids  ;  and  life,  in  either  case,  is  extinguished. 

To  discover  the  real  effect  of  the  physical  laws  of 
nature  on  human  happiness,  we  need  to  understand, 
\st.  The  physical  laws  themselves,  as  revealed  by  the 
phenomena  of  natural  substances.  These  laws,  so  far 
as  discovered,  are  treated  of  in  works  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, natural  history,  chemistrj',  and  their  subordinate 
branches  ;  'idly,  The  anatomical  and  physiological  con- 
stitution of  the  human  body  ;  and,  'ddly,  The  adaptation 
of  the  former  to  the  latter.  These  expositions  are  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  is  jwssible 
for  man  to  place  himself  in  accordance  with  the  physi- 
cal laws,  so  as  to  reap  advantage  from  them  ;  and  also 
to  determine  how  far  the  sufferings  which  he  endures 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  inevitable  operation  of  these 
laws,  and  how  far  to  his  ignorance  and  infringement  of 
them.  In  the  subsequent  pages,  this  subject  will  be 
treated  somewhat  in  detail :  at  present  I  confine  myself 
to  a  single  instance  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  investigation  will  be  conducted.* 

By  the  law  of  gravitation,  heavy  bodies  tend  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  it 
are,  that  objects,  when  properly  supported,  remain  at 
rest ;  that  walls,  when  built  sufficiently  thick  and  per- 
pendicular, stand  firm  and  erect ;  that  water  descends 
from  high  places,  turns  mill-wheels  in  its  course,  and 
sets  in  motion  the  most  stupendous  and  useful  ma- 
chinery ;  and  that  ships  float  steadily  with  part  of  their 
hulls  immersed  in  water  and  part  rising  above  it,  ex- 
posing their  masts  and  sails  to  catch  the  breeze. 

The  Creator  has  bestowed  on  man  hemes,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  intellectual  faculties,  constructed  on  admi 
rable  principles,  which  place  him  in  harmony  with  this 
law,  and  enable  him  to  adapt  his  movements  to  its  in- 
fluence. Intellect  also  enables  him  to  perceive  the  ex- 
istence of  the  law,  its  modes  of  operation,  the  relation 
between  it  and  himself,  the  beneficial  consequences  of 

♦  Tlic  reader  will  find  many  valuable  lllustrationR  of  these 
laws  in  "  The  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health,  and  to  the  ImproTement  of  Physical  and 
Mental  Education."  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D,  Eighth 
edition.  And  also  in  "  The  Management  of  Infancy,"  by 
the  same  author.  Maclachlan  &  Stewart,  Edinburgh ;  amd 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London. 


observing  this  relation,  and  the  painful  result.,  of  dis- 
regarding it. 

When  a  person  falls  over  a  precipice,  and  is  maimed 
or  killed. — when  a  ship  springs  a  leak  and  sinks, — or 
when  a  reservoir  of  water  breaks  its  banks  and  ravages 
a  valley, — the  evils  proceed  from  the  opei-ation  of  this 
law ;  but,  in  judging  of  its  utility  to  man,  we  should 
consider  all  its  beneficial  consequences,  and  also  inquire 
whether,  when  productive  of  evil,  the  effects  could  or 
could  not  have  been  avoided,  by  a  due  exercise  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  power. 

By  pureuing  this  course,  we  shall  an-ive  at  sound 
conclusions  concerning  the  adaptation  of  the  human 
mind  and  body  to  the  physical  laws  of  creation.  The 
subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  here  prosecuted  in  all  its 
details,  and,  besides,  I-am  incompetent  to  do  it  justice  ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  elucidate  the  principle  ad- 
vocated. The  more  minutely  any  one  inquires,  the 
more  firm  will  be  his  conviction,  that,  in  these  rela- 
tions, provision  has  been  made  by  the  Creator  for  human 
happiness,  and  that  the  evils  which  arise  from  neglect 
of  them,  are  attributable,  to  a  great  extent,  to  man's 
failure  in  ai)plying  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  his 
own  enjoyment. 

SKCT.  11. MAX   COXSIDEKKD  AS  AX  ORGAXIZKD  BKINO. 

Man  is  an  organized  being,  and  subject  to  the  organic 
laws.  An  organized  being,  as  was  formerly  noticed,  is 
one  which  derives  its  existence  from  a  previously  ex- 
isting organized  being,  which  subsists  on  food,  which 
grows,  attains  maturity,  decays,  and  dies.  To  render 
an  organized  being  perfect  in  its  kind,  the  germ  from 
which  it  springs  must  be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
sound  in  its  whole  constitution.  This  is  the  first  or- 
ganic law.  If  we  sow  an  acorn  in  which  some  vital 
part  has  been  destroyed  altogether,  the  seedling  plant, 
and  the  full  grown  oak,  if  it  ever  attain  to  maturity, 
will  be  deficient  in  the  lineaments  which  are  wanting 
in  the  embrj'o  root ;  if  we  sow  an  acorn  entire  in  its 
parts,  but  only  half  ripened,  or  damaged  in  its  whole 
texture  by  damp  or  other  causes,  the  seedling  oak  will 
be  feeble,  and  will  probably  die  early.  A  similar  law 
holds  in  regard  to  man.  A  second  organic  law  is,  that 
the  organized  being,  the  moment  it  is  ushered  into  life, 
and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  live,  must  be  supplied 
with  food,  light,  air,  and  every  other  physical  element 
which  nature  has  rendered  requisite  for  its  support,  in 
due  quantity,  and  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  its  parti- 
cular constitution.  Obedience  to  this  law  is  rewarded 
with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  development  of  its  powers, 
and,  in  animals,  with  a  pleasing  C(msciousness  of  exist- 
ence, and  aptitude  for  the  performance  of  their  natural 
functions  ;  disobedience  is  punished  with  feebleness, 
genei-al  imperfection,. pain,  or  early  death.  A  single 
fact  will  illustrate  this  observation.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  i8Ji4, 
there  was  read  an  Abstract,  by  Dr  Joseph  Clarke,  of 
a  Registry  kept  in  the  Lying  in  Hospital  of  Great 
Britain  Street,  Dublin,  from  the  year  1758  to  the 
end  of  1833,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  in  1781, 
when  the  hospital  was  imperfectly  ventilated,  every 
sixth  child  died  within  nine  days  after  birth  of  convul- 
sive disease,  and  that,  after  means  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion had  been  adopted,  the  mortality  of  infants,  within 
the  same  time,  in  five  succeeding  years,  was  reduced  to 
nearly  one  in  twenty.*  A  third  organic  law,  applicable 
to  man,  is,  that  he  shall  duly  exercise  his  organs;  this 
condition  being  an  indispensable  requisite  of  health. 
The  reward  of  obedience  to  this  law  is  enjoyment  in 
the  very  act  of  exercising  the  functions,  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  exi?^ence,  and  the  acquisition  of  number- 
less gratifications  find  advantages,  of  which  labour,  or 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  is  the  procuring  means  : 
disobedience  is  ptmished  with  derangement  and  slugglsh- 
•  Ediu.  New  Phil.  Jour,,  Oct.  1834,  p.  416. 
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ness  in  the  functions,  general  uneasiness  oi'  positive  pain, 
and  the  denial  of  gratiiioation  to  numerous  faculties. 

Directing  our  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body,  we  perceive  that  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion is  bestowed  on  man,  as  well  as  intellect  to  enable 
him  to  discover  and  obey  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  transmission  of  a  healthy  organic  frame  to  his  de- 
scendants ;  that  digestive  organs  are  given  to  him  for 
his  nutrition,  and  that  innumerable  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions  .are  placed  around  him,  in  wise  rela- 
tionship to  these  organs. 

Without  attempting  to  expound  minutely  the  organic 
•tructure  of  man,  or  to  trace  in  detail  its  adaptation  to 
his  external  condition,  I  shall  offer  some  observations 
in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  the  due  exercise  of 
the  osseous,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems,  under  the 
guidance  of  intellect  and  moral  sentiment,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  physical  laws,  contributes  to  human 
enjoyment ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  this  exercise,  or  an 
abuse  of  it,  by  carrying  it  to  excess,  or  by  conducting 
it  in  opposition  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical 
laws,  is  punished  with  pain. 

The  earth  is  endowed  with  the  capability  of  produ- 
cing an  ample  supplj^  of  food,  provided  we  expend  mus- 
cular and  nervous  energy  in  its  cultivation  ;  while,  in 
most  climates,  it  refuses  to  produce,  if  we  withhold  this 
labour  and  allow  it  to  lie  waste  :  Further,  the  Creator 
has  presented  us  with  timber,  metal,  wool,  and  count- 
less materials,  which,  by  means  of  muscular  power,  m.ay 
be  converted  into  dwelling-places,  clothing,  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  body  for  food  and  clothing,  are  so  bene- 
volently adapted  to  each  other,  that,  with  rational  re- 
straint on  population,  a  few  hours'  labour  each  day  from 
eveiy  individual  capable  of  working,  would  suffice  to 
furnish  all  with  every  commodity  that  could  really  add 
to  enjoyment.  "  It  has  been  computed,"  says  Dr  Frank- 
lin, "  by  some  political  arithmetician,  that,  if  every  man 
and  woman  would  work  for  four  hours  each  day  on 
Bomething  useful,  that  labour  would  be  sufficient  to 
procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  want 
and  misery  would  be  banished  out  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  might  be  leisure  and 
pleasure." — {Essay  on  Luxury,  Idleness,  and  Industry.) 

In  many  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  where 
n  high  atmospheric  temperature  diminishes  the  quantum 
of  muscular  energy,  the  fertility  and  "productiveness  of 
the  soil  are  increased  in  a  like  proportion,  so  that  less 
labour  suffices.  Less  labour,  also,  is  required  to  px^ovide 
habitations  and  raiment.  In  the  colder  latitudes,  mus- 
cular energy  is  more  abundant ;  and  there,  much  higher 
demands  are  made  upon  it ; — the  earth  is  more  sterile, 
and  the  piercing  frosts  render  a  thicker  covering  neces- 
•ary  for  the  body. 

Farther,  the  food  afforded  by  the  soil  in  each  climate 
appears  to  be  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  organic 
constitution  of  the  people  in  health,  and  to  the  supply 
of  the  muscular  energy  necessary  for  the  particular 
wants  of  the  situation.  In  the  Arctic  Regions,  no  fari- 
naceous food  ripens  ;  but  on  the  question  being  put  to 
Dr  Richardson,  how  he,  accustomed  to  the  bread  and 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions,  was  able  to  relish 
the  pure  animal  diet,  which  formed  his  only  support  on 
his  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  along  with 
Captain  Franklin,  he  replied,  that  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
treme dry  cold  to  which  he  and  his  companions  were 
constantly  exposed — living,  as  they  did,  in  the  open  air 
— was  to  produce  a  desire  for  the  most  stimulating  food 
they  could  obtain  ;  that  bread  in  such  a  climate  was  not 
only  not  desired,  but  comparatively  impotent,  as  an 
article  of  diet ;  that  pure  animal  food,  and  the  fatter 
the  better,  was  the  only  sustenance  that  maintained  the 
tone  of  the  corporeal  system  ;  but  that  when  it  was 
abundant  (and  the  quantity  required  was  much  greater 
tl>an  in  milder  latitudes),  a  delightful  vigour  and  buoy- 
ancy of  mind  and  body  wei-e  enjoyed,  that  rendered  life 


highly  agreeable.  In  beautiful  harmony  with  these 
wants  of  the  human  frame,  these  regions  abound,  during 
summer,  in  countless  herds  of  deer,  in  rabbits,  pai> 
fridges,  ducks,  and,  in  short,  every  sort  of  game,  and 
also  in  fish  ;  and  the  flesh  of  these,  dried,  constitutes 
delicious  food  in  winter,  when  the  earth  is  wrapped  in 
one  wide  mantle  of  snow. 

Among  the  Greenlanders  and  other  Esquimaux  tribes, 
nothing  is  so  much  relished  as  the  fat  of  the  whale,  the 
seal,  or  the  walrus  :  a  tallow-candle  and  a  draught  of 
train-oil  are  regarded  as  dainties  ;  while  a  piece  of 
bread  is  spit  out  with  strong  indications  of  disgust. 

In  Scotland,  the  climate  is  moist  and  moderately  cold : 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous,  and  well 
adapted  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle ;  while  a  certain 
portion  consists  of  fertile  plains,  fitted  for  raising  fari- 
naceous food.  If  the  same  law  holds  in  this  country, 
the  diet  of  the  people  should  consist  of  animal  and  fari- 
naceous food,  the  former  predominating.  And  on  such 
food,  accordingly,  the  Scotsman  thrives  best.  As  we 
proceed  to  warmer  latitudes,  to  France,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  soil  and  temperature  less  congenial  to  sheep 
and  cattle,  but  more  favourable  to  corn  and  wine ;  and 
the  Frenchman  flourishes  in  health  on  less  of  animal 
food,  than  would  be  requisite  to  preserve  the  Scottish 
Highlander,  in  the  recesses  of  his  mountains,  in  a  strong 
and  alert  condition.  From  one  of  a  series  of  interest- 
ing letters  on  the  agriculture  of  France  by  M.  Ijullin 
de  Chateauvieux,  published  in  the  Bibliotheque  Univer- 
selle,  it  appears  that  the  consumption  of  beef  in  that 
country  relative  to  the  population,  is  only  one-sixth  of 
what  it  is  in  England.  (Journal  of  Agriculttire,  No.  iii. 
p.  390.)  The  plains  of  Hindustan  are  too  hot  for  the 
extensive  rearing  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  but  produce 
rice  and  vegetable  spices  in  prodigious  abundance ;  and 
the  native  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  active,  when  sup- 
plied with  rice  and  curry,  and  becomes  sick  when  ob- 
liged to  live  chiefly  on  animal  diet.  He  is  supplied 
with  less  muscular  energy  by  this  species  of  food  ;  but 
his  soil  and  climate  requii'e  far  less  laborious  exertion 
to  maintain  him  in  comfort,  than  those  of  Britain,  Ger- 
many, or  Russia. 

So  far,  then,  the  external  world  appears  to  be  wisely 
and  benevolently  adapted  to  the  oi-ganic  system  of  man  ; 
that  is,  to  his  nutrition,  and  to  the  development  and 
exercise  of  his  corporeal  organs.  The  natural  law  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  every  one  who  desires  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  health,  must  expend  in  labour  the  energy 
which  the  Creator  has  infused  into  his  limbs.  A 
wide  choice  is  left  to  man,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  shall  exercise  his  nervous  and  muscular  systems  : 
The  labourer,  for  example,  digs  the  ground,  and  the 
squire  engages  in  the  chase  ;  both  pursuits  exercise  the 
body.  The  penalty  for  neglecting  this  law  is  imperfect 
digestion  and  disturbed  sleep,  debility,  bodily  and  men- 
tal lassitude,  and,  if  carried  to  a  certain  length,  confirm- 
ed bad  health  and  early  death.  The  penalty  for  over- 
exerting these  systems  is  exhaustion,  mental  incapacity, 
the  desire  of  strong  artificial  stimulants  (such  as  ardent 
spirits),  general  insensibility,  grossness  of  feeling  and 
perception,  with  disease  and  shortened  life. 

Society  has  not  recognised  this  law  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  higher  orders  despise  labour  and  suffer  the 
first  penalty,  while  the  lower  orders  are  oppressed  with 
toil  and  undergo  the  second.  The  penalties  serve  to 
provide  motives  for  obedience  to  the  law ;  and  when 
ever  it  is  recognised,  and  the  consequences  are  disco- 
vered to  be  inevitable,  men  will  no  longer  shun  labv»ur 
as  painful  and  ignominious,  but  resort  to  it  as  a  soune 
of  pleasure  and  advantage.* 

SECT.  m. >L\N  CONSIDEKED   AS    AN    ANMMAL,  MORAL,  AND 

INTELLECTUAL  BEING. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  bodily  constitution  of  mau 
which  is  essentially  animal ;  but  I  observe,  in  the  third 
*  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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place,  that  man,  viewed  in  regard  to  his  mental  con- 
stitution, is  an  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  heing. 
To  discover  the  adaptation  of  the  mental  parts  of  his 
nature  to  his  external  circumstances,  we  must  first 
know  what  are  his  various  animal,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual powers  themselves.     Phrenology  gives  us  a  view 
of  them,  drawn  from  observation  ;  and  as  I  have  veri- 
fied the  inductions  of  that  science,  so  as  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  it  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  nature  of  man 
which  has  yet  been  given,  I  adopt  its  classification  of 
faculties  as  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  observations. 
One  great  advantage  presented  by  Phrenology,  is  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
mind.     Philosophers  and  divines  have  long  disputed 
about  the  number  and  functions  of  the  human  faculties ; 
and  while  each  assumed  his  own  consciousness  as  the 
standard  of  nature,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
observations  on  its  phenomena,  as  his  means  of  study, 
there  could  be  no  end  to  their  discussions.     But  the 
organs  of  the  mind  can  be  seen  and  felt,  and  their  size 
estimated, — and  the  mental  manifestations  also  that  ac- 
company them  can  be  observed,  in  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  instances, — so  that,  assuming  the  existence  of 
organs,  it  is  clear  that  a  far  higher  degree  of  certainty 
in  regard  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the  mind  may 
be  attained  by  studying  them,  than  by  any  means  pre- 
viously applied.    It  is  disputed  also  whether  man  be  now 
in  possession  of  the  same  qualities  as  those  with  which 
he  was  created :  but  if  mental  organs  exist  at  all,  they 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  Creator ;  and  if  we  discover 
their  functions  and  their  uses,  and  distinguish  these  from 
their  abuses,  we  shall  obviously  obtain  clearer  views  of 
what  God  has  instituted,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  man 
himself  is  chargeable  with  error  and  perversion,  than 
could  be  arrived  at  by  the  means  hitherto  employed. 
Such  conclusions,  if  correctly  drawn,  will  possess  an  ir- 
resistible authority — that  of  the  record  of  creation  it 
self.     If,  therefore,  any  reader  be  disposed  to  question 
the  existence  of  such  qualities  in  man  as  I  am  about  to 
describe, — to  do  so  consistently,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
deny,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  mental  organs  exist, 
— or,  if  he  allows  their  existence,  he  must  establish  that 
the   observations  of  phrenologists  in  regard  to  them 
are  incorrect,  or  their  inferences  regarding  their  func- 
tions erroneously  deduced.     According  to  Phrenology, 
then,  the  human  faculties  are  the  following.    The  organs 
are  double,  each  faculty  having  two,  lying  in  corres- 
ponding situations  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
Their  aituations  are  indicated  by  the  engravings. 

Order  I.  FEELINGS. 
Genus  I.  PROPENSITIES— Common  to  Man  with  the 
Lotcet  Animals. 
THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. — Organ  not  indicated  on  the 
bust. 

1.  AMATIVENESS — Produces  sexual  love. 

'J.  PHILOPRGGENITIVENESS.— f/fic«  .•  Affection  for 
young  and  tender  beings. — Abuaet :  Pampering  and 
spoiling  children. 

8.  CONCENTRATIVENESS.— rw*.-  It  renders  perma- 
nent emotions  and  ideas  in  the  mind. — Abv$et :  Mor- 
bid dwelling  on  internal  emotions  and  ideas,  to  the 
neglect  of  external  impressions. 

8  a.  INHABITIVENESS.— L'««  ;  It  produces  the  desire  of 
permanence  in  place.  —Abuses :  Aversion  to  move 
abroad. 

4,  ADHESIVENESS.— i;«e»;  Attachment  friendship  and 
society  result  from  it. — Abuser  .-  Clanship  for  imi>ro- 
per  objects,  attachment  to  worthless  individuals.  It 
is  generally  strong  in  women. 

6.  COMBATIVENESS.— i:»e«.-  Courage  to  meet  danger 
and  overcome  difficulties,  tendency  to  oppose  and  at- 
tack whatever  requires  opiwsition,  and  to  resist  unjust 
encroachments. — Abuses  :  Love  of  contention,  and  ten- 
dency to  provoke  and  assault.  This  feeling  obviously 
adapts  man  to  a  world  in  which  danger  and  difficulty 
abound. 

«.  DESTRUCTIVEXESS.— rscs;  Desire  to  destroy  noxious 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  to  kill  for  food. 


It  is  very  discernible  in  carnivorous  animals. — Abuses  s 
Cruelty,  murder,  desire  to  torment,  tendency  to  pas- 
sion, rage,  and  harshness  and  severity  in  speech  and 
writing.  This  feeling  places  man  in  harmony  with 
death  and  destruction,  which  are  woven  into  the  sys- 
tem of  sublunary  creation. 
C  a.  APPETITE  FOR  FOOD.— Uses:  Nutrition.— ^»wsea : 
Gluttony  and  drunkenness. 

7.  SECRET!  VENESS.-l/KC*;  Tendency  to  restrain  within 

the  mind  the  various  emotions  and  ideas  that  involun- 
tarily present  themselves,  until  the  judgment  has  ap- 
proved of  giving  them  iitterance ;  it  is  simply  the  pro- 
pensity to  conceal,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  prudence. 
Abuses :  Cunning,  deceit,  duplicity,  and  lying. 

8.  ACQUISITIVENESS.— ir«es;    Desire  to  possess,  and 

tendency  to  accumulate ;  the  sense  of  property  springs 
from  it. — Abuses  :  Inordinate  desire  of  property,  self- 
ishness, avarice,  theft. 

9.  CONSTRUCTI VENESS.— l/ses.-    Desire  to  build  and 

construct  works  of  art. — Abuses  :  Construction  of 
engines  to  injure  or  destroy,  and  fabrication  of  objects 
to  deceive  mankind. 

Genus  II.  SENTIMENTS. 

I.  Sentiments  common  to  Man  with  some  of  the  Lower 
Animals. 

10.  SELF-ESTEEM.— t;«e»  ;  Self-respect,  self-interest,  love 

of  independence,  personal  dignity. — Abuses:  Pride,di8- 
dain,  overweening  conceit,  excessive  selfishness,  love 
of  dominion. 

11.  LOVE    OF    APPROBATION.— rses :    Desire   of   the 

esteem  of  others,  love  of  praise,  desire  of  fame  or  glory. 
— Abuses :  Vanity,  ambition,  thirst  for  praise  inde- 
pendently of  praiseworthiness. 

12.  CAUTIOUSNESS. — Uses  :  It  gives  origin  to  the  senti- 

ment of  fear,  the  desire  to  shun  danger,  and  circum- 
spection ;  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  prudence.  The 
sense  of  security  springs  from  its  gratification. — 
Abuses  :  Excessive  timidity,  poltroonery,  unfounded 
apprehensions,  despondency,  melancholy. 

13.  BENEVOLENCE.— l/se«;  Desire  of  the  happiness  of 

others,  compassion  for  the  distressed,  universal  cha* 
rity,  mildness  of  disposition,  and  a  lively  sympathy 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  animated  beings. — Abuses  : 
Profusion,  injurious  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and 
fancies  of  others,  prodigality,  facility  of  temper. 

II.  Sentiments  Proper  to  Man. 

14.  VENERATION.— rses  ;    Tendency  to  venerate  or  re- 

spect whatever  is  great  and  good ;  gives  origin  to  re- 
ligious adoration. — Abuses  :  Senseless  respect  for  un- 
worthy objects  consecrated  by  time  or  situation,  love 
of  antiquated  customs,  abject  subserviency  to  persons 
in  authority,  superstitious  awe.  To  these  Mr  Scott 
adds,  "  undue  deference  to  the  opinions  and  reasonings 
of  men  who  are  fallible  like  ourselves  ;  the  worship  of 
false  gods,  polytheism,  paganism,  idolatry." 

1 5.  FIRMNESS.  —  Uses  :      Determination,     perseverance, 

steadiness  of  purpose. — Abuses:  Stubbornness, infa- 
tuation, tenacity  in  evil. 

16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— ir«c«..  It  gives  origin  to  the 

sentiment  of  justice,  or  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
openness  to  conviction,  the  love  of  truth. — Abuses  : 
Scrupulous  adherence  to  noxious  principles  when  igno- 
rantly  embraced,  excessive  refinement  in  the  views  of 
duty  and  obligation,  excess  in  remorse  or  self-condem- 
nation. 

17.  HOPE.— ^«e».-    Tendency   to  expect  future  good;   it 

cherishes  faith. — Abuses  :  Credulity  with  respect  to 
the  attainment  of  what  is  desired,  absurd  expectations 
of  felicity  not  founded  on  reason. 

18.  WONDER. — Uses  :  The  desire  of  novelty ;  admiration 

of  the  new,  the  unexpected,  the  grand,  the  wonderful, 
and  extraordinary. — Abuses  :  Love  of  the  marvellous 
and  occult ;  senseless  astonishment ;  beUef  in  false 
miracles,  in  prodigies,  magic,  ghosts,  and  other  super- 
natural absurdities. — Note.  Veneration,  Hope,  and 
Wonder,  combined,  give  the  tendency  to  religion; 
their  abuses  produce  superstition. 

19.  IDEALITY.— 1/8C*.-  Love  of  the  beautiful  and  splendid, 

desire  of  excellence,  poetic  feeling. — Abuses :  Extra- 
vagance and  absurd  enthusiasm,  preference  of  the 
showy  and  glartng  to  the  solid  and  useful,  a  tendency 
to  dwell  in  the  regions  of  fancy  and  to  neglect  the 
duties  of  life. 

20.  WIT — Gives  the  feeling  o^  the  ludicrous,  and  disposes 

to  mirth. 
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31. 


IMITATION — Copies  the  manners,  gestures,  and  ac- 
tions of  others,  and  appearances  in  nature  generally. 


FEELING  or  TOUCH. 

TASTE. 

SMELL. 

HEARING. 

SIGHT. 


Order  II.  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

Genus  I.  EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

Uses  :  To  bring  man  into  commu- 
nication with  external  objects, 
and  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  them. 
— Abtfses :  Excessive  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
senses,  to  the  extent  of  impair- 
ing bodily  health,  and  debilitat- 
ing or  deteriorating  the  mind. 

Genus  II.  KNOWING  FACULTIES  WHICH  PER- 
CEIVE THE  EXISTENCE  AND  QUALITIES 
OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

22.  INDIVIDUALITY— Takes  cognizance  of  existence  and 

simple  facts. 

23.  FORM — Renders  man  observant  of  form. 

24.  SIZE — Gives  the  idea  of  space,  and  enables  us  to  appre- 

ciate dimension  and  distance. 

26.  WEIGHT — Communicates    tlie   perception  of  momen- 

tum, weight,  and  resistance  ;  and  aids  equilibrium. 
<6.  COLOURING — Gives  perception  of  colours  and  their 
harmonies. 

Genus  IIL  KNOWING  FACULTIES  WHICH  PER 
CEIVE  THE  RELATIONS  OF  EXTERNAL 
OBJECTS. 

27.  LOCALITY — Gives  the  idea  of  relative  position. 

28.  NUMBER— Gives  the  talent  for  calculation. 

29.  ORDER — Communicates  the  love  of  physical  arrange- 

ment. 

30.  EVENTUALITY— Takes  cognizance  of  occurrences  or 

events. 

31.  TIME — Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  duration. 
82.  TUNE — The  sense  of  Melody  and  Harmony  arises  from  it. 
ti.  LANGUAGE — Gives  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 

of  arbitrary  signs  to  express  thoughts,  readiness  in  the 
use  of  them,  and  the  power  of  inventing  and  recollect- 
ing them. 

Ocnus  IV.  REFLECTING  FACULTIES,  WHICH 
COMPARE,  JUDGE,  AND  DISCRIMINATE. 

84.  COMPARISON — Gives  the  power  of  discovering  analo- 
gies, resemblances,  and  differences, 

35.  CAUSALITY — Traces  the  dependences  of  phenomena, 
and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  observation  that  each  of 
these  faculties  is  connected  with  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain,  and  that,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the 
power  of  manifesting  each  bears  a  relation  to  the  size 
of  its  organ.  The  organs  diflfer  in  relative  size  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  hence  arise  diflFerences  in  talents 
and  dispositions.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  philosophy  of  man  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  unknown  until  Dr  Grail's  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  past 
barrenness  of  mental  science,  and  to  render  probable 
the  assertion,  that  a  great  flood  of  light  on  this  subject 
is  now  pouring  forth  on  the  world.  These  faculties  are 
not  all  equal  in  excellence  and  authority  ;  some  are 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals,  and  others  are 
peculiar  to  man.  Before  comparing  the  human  mind, 
therefore,  with  its  external  condition,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  importance  to  discover  the  relative  rank  ajid 
authority  of  these  different  powers. 

SECT.  IV. THE  FACULTIES  OF  MAN  COMPARED  WITH  EACH 

OTHER  ;    OR    THE    SUPREMACY    OF    THE    MORAL    SENTI- 
MENTS AND  INTELLECT. 

According  to  the  phrenological  theory  of  human  na- 
ture, the  faculties  are  divided  into  Propensities  common 
to  man  with  the  lower  animals,  Sentiments  common  to 
man  with  the  lower  animals,  Sentiments  proper  to  man, 
and  Intellect.  Almost  every  faculty  stands  in  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  certain  external  objects  :  when  it  is . 
internally  active  it  desires  these  objects  ;  when  they 
are  presented  to  it  they  excite  it  to  activity,  and  delight 


it  with  agreeable  sensations.  Human  happiness  and 
misery  are  resolvable  into  the  gratification,  and  denial 
of  gratification,  of  one  or  more  of  our  mental  faculties, 
or  of  the  feelings  connected  with  our  bodily  frame. 
Every  faculty  is  good  in  itself,  but  all  are  liable  to  be 
abused. 

The  faculties  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  a  variety 
of  ways.    First,  The  lower  propensities  may  be  viewed 
as  acting  by  themselves,  each  seeking  its  own  gratifica- 
tion, without  transgressing  the  limits  prescribed  by  en- 
lightened intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments  :  this  gra- 
tification is  legitimate  and  proper,  and  the  fountain  of 
much  enjoyment  to  human  beings.    Secondly,  The  pro- 
pensities may  be  considered  as  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect :  A 
merchant,  for  instance,  by  misrepresentation  of  the  real 
qualities  of  his  commodities,  may  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  them  than  if  he  spoke  the  truth  ;  or,  by  depreciating 
unjustly  the  goods  of  a  rival,  he  may  attract  that  rival's 
customers  to  himself :  By  such  conduct  he  would  appa- 
rently benefit  himself,  but  he  would  infringe  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect ;  in  other 
words,  he  would  do  an  injury  to  the  interests  of  his  rival, 
proportionate  to  the  undue  benefit  which  he  attempted 
to  secure  to  himself :  All  such  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
pensities are  abuses,  and,  when  pursued  systematically 
to  their  results,  are  seen  to  injure  not  only  the  indivi- 
dual against  whom  they  are  directed,  but  him  also  who 
practises  them.     Thirdly,  The  moral  sentiments  may 
be  regarded  as  acting  by  themselves,  eacli  seeking  its 
own  gr?(tification  :   tlius  Benevolence  may  prompt  an 
individual  to  do  acts  of  kindness,  and  Veneration  to 
perform  exercises  of  devotion.     When  the  gratification 
sought  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  sentiments  does  not 
infringe  the  duties  prescribed  by  all  the  other  facul- 
ties, the  actions  are  proper.     But  any  one  moral  senti- 
ment, a.cting  by  itself,  may  inin  into  excess — Benevo- 
lence, for  instance,  may  instigate  to  generosity  at  the 
expense  of  justice;  Veneration  may  prompt  a  person  to 
run  aftor  sermons  abroad,  when  he  should  be  discharg- 
ing his  -domestic  duties,  or  instructing  his  children  at 
home, — which  actions  also  are  abuses. 

Thus  there  is,  1st,  a  wide  sphere  of  action  provided 
for  the  propensities,  in  which  each  may  seek  its  grati- 
fication in  its  own  way,  without  transgressing  the  limits 
of  morality ;  and  this  is  a  good  and  proper  action  :  2dly, 
There  3is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  each  of  the 
nioral  aaid  intellectual  faculties,  without  infringing  the 
dictates'  of  any  of  the  other  faculties ;  and  this  action 
also  is  ijood.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propensities, 
and  also  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  may  act 
singly  or  in  groups,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  all 
the  othur  powers  enlightened  by  knowledge  and  acting 
in  combination  ;  and  all  such  actions  are  wrong.  Hence 
right  conduct  is  that  which  is  approved  of  by  the  whole 
facultiet,  fully  enlightened,  and  acting  in  harmonious  com- 
bination. When  conflict  arises  between  the  desires  of 
the  diff(}rent  faculties,  the  dictates  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectaal,  as  superior  in  kind  to  those  of  the  animal 
facultie  J,  must  be  obeyed,  otherwise  misery  will  ensue  ; 
and  thia  I  call  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect. 

Whea  conflict  arises,  I  do  not  consider  any  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  singly,  or 
even  the  whole  of  them  collectively,  as  sufficient  to 
direct  conduct  by  their  mere  impulsive  suggestions.  To 
fit  them  -to  discharge  this  important  duty,  they  must  act 
in  haimonious  combination  with  each  other,  and  be  illu- 
minated by  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  legitimate 
spheres  of  action  of  the  propensities,  and  also  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  science.  The  sources  of  knowledge  are 
observat  ion  and  reflection, — experience, — and  instruc- 
tion by  books,  teachers,  and  all  other  means  by  which 
the  Creator  has  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind.  Whenever  their  dictates,  thus  combined 
and  enJijfhtened,  oppose  the  solicitations  of  th»  propen- 
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sities,  the  latter  must  yield, — otherwise,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  evil  will  inevitably  ensue.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  nature  being  constituted  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  faculties  of  man  ;  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect,  in  case  of  conflict,  holding  the  suprenmcy. 

Phrenology  shews  that  different  individuals  possess 
the  faculties  in  different  degrees :  I  do  not  mean,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  in  each  individual,  whatever  the  pro- 
portion of  his  organs  may  be,  the  dictates  of  his  animal, 
moral,  and  intellectual  powers,  acting  in  harmonious 
combination,  are  rules  of  conduct  not  to  be  disputed. 
On  the  contrary,  in  most  individuals  one  or  several  of 
the  organs  are  so  deficient,  or  so  excessive,  in  size,  in 
proportion  to  the  others,  that  their  perceptions  of  duty 
will  differ  from  the  highest  standards.  The  dictates  of 
the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers,  therefore, 
acting  in  harmonious  combination,  wliich  constitute 
rules  of  conduct,  are  the  collective  dictates  of  the  best 
endowe<l  and  best  balanced  minds,  illuminated  by  the 
greatest  knowledge. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  faculties  themselves.  First, 
I  shall  view  the  propensities  acting  alone,  uninfluenced 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  their  proper  activity  in  this  way  ;  but  the 
great  distinction  between  the  animal  faculties  and  the 
powers  proper  to  man  is,  that  the  former  do  not  prompt 
lis  to  seek  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large  :  their  ob- 
ject is  chiefly  the  preservation  of  the  individual  himself, 
his  family,  or  his  tribe  ;  while  the  latter  have  the  gene- 
ral happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  our  duties  to  God, 
as  their  ends. 

TuE  Love  of  Life,  and  The  Appetite  fok  Food, 
have  clearly  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual alone. 

Even  the  domestic  affections,  amiable  and  respect- 
able as  they  undoubtedly  are,  have  self  as  their  chief 
object.  The  first  three  propensities,  Amativeness, 
Philofrogenitivenkss,  and  Adhesiveness,  or  tho  group 
of  the  domestic  affections,  desire  a  conjugal  partner, 
offspring,  and  friends  ;  the  obtaining  of  these  affords 
them  delight — the  removal  of  them  occasions  pain.  But 
they  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  ob- 
jects on  their  own  account.  He  who  loves  from  Ama- 
tiveness alone  is  sensual,  faithless,  and  negligent  of  the 
happiness  of  his  partner.  He  who  combines  with  this 
propensity.  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Justice,  ajid  In- 
tellect, will  disinterestedly  promote  the  real  happiness 
of  tlie  object  of  his  affection. 

To  realize  happiness,  tlie  whole  faculties  must  be  gra- 
tified harmoniously,  or  at  least  the  gratification  of  one 
or  more  of  them  must  not  offend  any  of  the  others.  For 
example,  suppose  the  group  of  the  domestic  a1  factions 
to  be  highly  interested  in  an  individual,  and  strongly 
to  desire  an  alliance  with  him,  but  that  he  is  improvi- 
dent and  immoral,  and  altogether  an  object  o\  whom 
the  higher  faculties,  acting  by  themselves,  cannot  ap- 
prove ; — then  bitter  days  of  repentance  will  loecessa- 
rily  follow,  when  the  lower  feelings  begin  to  languish, 
and  his  qualities  give  offence  to  the  moral  powcirs.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  affections  be  guided 
to  an  object  pleasing  to  the  higher  sentiments,  these 
themselves  will  be  gratified ;  they  will  double  the  de- 
lights afforded  by  the  infM-ior  faculties,  and  render  the 
enjoyment  permanent. 

The  love  of  children,  springing  from  Philo-progeni- 
tiveness,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the  laiser  for 
his  gold  ;  an  interest  in  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gratification  which  it  affords  to  his  own  mind,  without 
desiring,  or  being  able  to  distinguish,  what  is  good  for 
the  object  on  its  own  account.  This  truth  is  recognised 
1  y  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  says,  "  Elspat'a  ardent, 
thcngh  selfish  affection  for  her  son,  incapable  of  being 
qualified  by  a  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  the  un- 
fortunate object  of  her  attachment,  resembled  the  in- 
stinctive fondness  of  the  animal  race  for  their  offspring  ; 
and,  diving  litUe  farther  into  futurity  than  orie  of  tlie 


inferior  creatures,  she  only  felt  that  io  be  separated 
fix)m  Hamish  was  to  die."* 

In  man,  this  faculty  generally  acts  along  >»  ith  Be- 
nevolence, and  a  disintei'ested  desire  of  the  happiness 
of  the  child  mingles  with,  and  elevates,  the  mere  in- 
stinct of  Philoprogenitiveness  ;  but  the  sources  of  thes* 
two  affections  are  uflferent,  their  degi-ees  vary  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  their  ends  also  are  dissimilar.  This 
is  exemplified  every  day  by  the  conduct  of  mothers, 
who,  although  actuated  by  an  intense  love  of  their 
offspring,  nevertheless  spoil  them  by  vicious  indul- 
gence, and  render  them  completely  miserable.  If  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness were  capable,  singly,  of  desiring  and 
perceiving  the  real  welfare  of  children,  the  treatment 
of  them  would,  in  all  cases,  be  rational  and  beneficial, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  faculty  was 
active  ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with  experience. 
Again,  Christian  mothers,  who  sincerely  believe  that, 
at  death,  their  children  pass  into  everlasting  happiness, 
which  is  far  better  for  them  than  sojourning  on  earth, 
nevertheless  shew  the  highest  indications  of  bereave- 
ment and  sorrow  on  their  loss ; — thus  affording  evi- 
dence that  their  love  was  not  a  disinterested  affection 
concerned  exclusively  for  the  happiness  of  the  being  it- 
self which  constituted  its  object. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  affection  pro- 
ceeding from  Adhesiveness.  When  this  faculty  acts 
alone,  it  desires,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  a  friend  to 
love  ;  but,  from  its  own  impulses,  it  is  not  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  its  object.  It  feels  attached  to  him 
as  a  sheep  does  to  its  fellows  of  the  flock  ;  but,  if  Be- 
nevolence do  not  act  along  with  it,  it  does  nothing  for 
the  happiness  of  that  friend.  Both  Adhesiveness  and 
Philoprogenitiveness  tend  to  excite  Benevolence  to- 
wards  their  objects : — When  this  sentiment,  however,  is 
naturally  very  weak,  the  propensities  cannot  render  it 
vividly  active.  The  horse  feels  melancholy  when  his 
companion  is  removed  ;  but  the  feeling  appears  to  be 
simply  one  of  uneasiness  at  the  absence  of  an  object 
which  gratified  liis  Adhesiveness.  His  companion  may 
have  been  led  to  a  richer  pasture,  or  introduced  to  more 
agreeable  society  ;  yet  this  does  not  assuage  the  dis- 
tress suffered  by  him  at  his  removal :  his  tranquillity- 
is  restored  only  by  time  causing  the  activity  of  Ad- 
hesiveness to  subside,  or  by  the  substitution  of  an- 
other object  on  which  it  may  expend  itself.  In  human 
nature,  the  effect  of  the  faculty,  when  acting  singly,  is 
the  same  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  almost 
total  indifference  of  many  persons  who  were  really  at- 
tached by  Adhesiveness  to  each  other,  when  one  falls 
into  misfortune,  and  becomes  a  disagreeable  object  to 
the  prids  or  vanity  of  the  other.  Suppose  two  persons, 
elevated  in  rank,  and  possessed  of  affhience,  to  have 
each  Adhesiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion large,  with  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  mo- 
derate, it  is  obvious  that,  while  both  are  in  prosperity, 
they  may  really  like  each  other's  society,  and  feel  a  re- 
ciprocal attachment,  because  there  will  be  mutual  sym- 
pathy in  their  Adhesiveness,  and  the  Self-Esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation  of  each  will  be  gratified  by  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  the  other :  but  imagine  one 
of  them  to  fall  into  misfortune,  and  to  cease  to  be  an 
object  gratifying  to  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion ;  suppose  that  he  becomes  a  poor  friend  instead  of 
a  rich  and  inrmeuiial  one  ;  the  harmony  between  their 
selfish  facultic;^  will  be  broken,  and  then  Adhesiveness 
in  the  one  who  remains  rich  will  transfer  its  affection 
to  another  individual  who  may  gratify  it,  and  also  sup- 
ply agreeable  sensations  to  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation — to  a  genteel  friend,  in  short,  who  will 
look  well  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Much  of  this  conduct  occurs  in  society,  and  the  com? 
plaint  is  very  ancient,  that  the  storms  of  adversity  dis- 
perse friends,  as  the  wintry  blasts  strip  from  the  forest 
the  leaves  that  gaily  adorned  it  in  the  sunshine  of  sum- 
*  Cixronicles  of  tlie  Canongate,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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mer  ;  and,  in  consequence,  manj'  moral  sentences  have 
been  pointed,  and  epigrams  finely  turned,  on  the  selfish- 
ness, and  corruption  of  poor  human  nature.  But  such 
friendships  were  attachments  founded  on  the  lower 
feelings,  which,  by  their  constitution,  do  not  regard 
the  welfare  of  others ;  and  the  desertion  complained 
of,  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  principles  on  which 
both  parties  acted  during  the  gay  hours  of  prosperity. 
If  we  look  at  a  cast  of  the  head  of  Sheridan,  we  shall 
perceive  large  Adhesiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  with  deficient  Causality,  and  moderate 
Conscientiousness.  He  had  large  Individuality,  Com- 
parison, Secret! veness,  and  Imitation,  which  gave  him 
talents  for  observation  and  display.  When  these  earned 
him  a  brilliant  reputation,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  he  himself  probably  felt  attachment  in  return. 
But  he  was  deficient  in  morality,  and  not  disposed  to 
love  his  friends  with  a  true,  disinterested,  and  honest 
regard  ;  he  abused  their  kindness  ;  and  when  he  sank 
into  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  ceased  to  be  an 
honour  to  them,  all  who  were  constituted  like  himself 
deserted  him.  But  the  whole  connexion  was  founded 
on  selfish  principles:  Sheridan  honoured  them,  and 
they  flattered  Sheridan ;  and  the  abandonment  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  gratification  to 
their  selfish  feelings.  I  shall  by-and-by  point  out  the 
Eources  of  a  loftier  and  purer  friendship,  and  its  effects. 
Those  individuals  only  who  acted  from  Adhesiveness 
combined  with  the  higher  feelings,  remained  attached 
t)  him  through  all  his  misfortunes. 

CoMBATiVENESs  and  Destructiveness  also,  when  act- 
ing alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  other  propensi- 
ties, do  not  in  their  own  nature  seek  the  happiness  of 
others.  If  aggression  be  committed  against  us,  Com- 
bativeness  shews  the  front  of  opposition  and  repels  the 
attack  ;  Destructiveness  inflicts  pain  or  injury,  to  make 
the  aggressor  desist,  or  it  takes  vengeance  for  the  of- 
fence. Both  feelings  are  obviously  very  different  from 
Benevolence.  I  do  not  say  that,  in  themselves,  they 
are  despicable  or  sinful ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ne- 
cessary, and,  when  legitimately  employed,  highly  use- 
ful ;  but  still  their  first  and  instinctive  object  is  the 
preservation  of  self. 

Secketiveness  suppresses  feelings  that  are  improper 
to  be  manifested,  and  that  might  injure  us  with  other 
individuals,  and  restrains  the  faculties  generally.  It 
also  gives  the  desire  to  find  out  secrets-  that  its  posses- 
sor may  guard  himself  against  hostile  plots  or  designs. 
In  itself  it  does  not  desire,  in  any  respect,  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  next  organ  is  Acquisitiveness.  It  blindly  de- 
sires to  possess,  is  pleased  with  accumulating,  and  suf- 
fers great  uneasiness  in  being  deprived  of  possessions  ; 
but  its  object  is  not  the  happiness  of  others.  Like  all  the 
other  faculties,  it  is  highly  useful,  for  even  Benevolence 
cannot  give  away  until  Acquisitiveness  has  acquired. 
There  are  friendships,  particularly  among  mercantile 
men,  founded  on  Adhesiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  just 
as  in  fashionable  life  they  are  founded  on  Adhesiveness 
and  Love  of  Approbation.  Two  individuals  fall  into  a 
course  of  dealing,  by  which  each  reaps  profit  from  trans- 
actions with  the  other  :  this  leads  to  intimacy  ;  Adhe- 
siveness mingles  its  influence,  and  a  feeling  of  attach- 
ment is  at  last  produced.  The  moment,  however,  that 
the  Acquisitiveness  of  the  one  suffers  the  least  inroad 
from  that  of  the  other,  and  their  interests  clash,  they 
are  apt,  if  no  higher  principle  unite  them,  to  become 
bitter  enemies.  It  is  probable  that,  while  these  fashion- 
able and  commercial  friendships  last,  the  parties  may 
profess  great  reciprocal  esteem  and  regard,  and  that, 
when  a  rupture  takes  place,  the  one  who  is  depressed 
or  disobliged,  may  recall  these  expressions,  and  charge 
tlie  other  with  hypocrisy  ;  but  they  really  were  not  in- 
sincere. From  Adhesiveness  and  gratified  Love  of  Ap- 
probation or  Acquisitiveness,  each  probably  felt  some- 
thing which  he  believed  to  be  disinterested  friendship ; 


but  if  each  would  honestly  probe  his  own  conscience,  Jxe 
would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  whole  basis 
of  the  connexion  was  selfish — and  hence,  that  the  result 
is  just  what  should  be  expected  by  every  man  who  places 
his  reliance  for  happiness  chiefly  on  the  lower  feelings. 

Self-Estef.m  is,  in  its  very  essence  and  name,  sel- 
fish :  it  is  the  love  of  ourselves,  and  the  esteem  of  our- 
selves par  excellence. 

Love  of  Approbatiois  ,  although  many  think  other- 
wise, does  not  in  itself  desire  the  happiness  of  others. 
Its  object  is  applause  to  ourselves,  to  be  esteemed  our- 
selves ;  and  if  it  prompt  us  to  do  services,  or  to  say 
agreeable  things  to  others,  this  is  not  from  pure  love  of 
them,  but  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  self-gratification 
afforded  by  their  good  opinion. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  a 
person  who  has  committed  an  error  in  some  official  duty, 
— who  has  done  or  said  something  that  the  public  dis- 
approves of,  and  which  we  see  to  be  really  wrong, 

Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  would  prompt  us  to 
lay  before  our  friend  the  very  head  and  front  of  his 
offending,  and  conjure  him  to  forsake  his  error,  and 
make  public  amends  : — Love  of  Approbation,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  simply  desire  to  gain  his  applause, 
by  making  ourselves  agreeable  to  him,  without  looking 
farther.  If  unenlightened,  it  would  either  render  us 
averse  to  speak  to  him  at  all  on  the  subject,  lest  he 
should  be  offended  ;  or  prompt  us  to  extenuate  his  fault, 
to  gloss  it  over,  and  to  represent  it  either  as  a  simple 
mistake  or  as  extremely  trivial.  If  we  analyze  the 
motive  which  prompts  to  this  course,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  not  love  of  our  friend  or  consideration  for  his  wel- 
fare— but  fear  lest,  by  our  presenting  to  him  disagree- 
able truths,  he  should  feel  offended  with  us,  and  deprive 
us  of  the  gratification  afforded  by  his  good  opinion. 

Another  illustration  may  be  given.  A  manufacturer 
in  a  country -town,  having  acquired  a  considerable  foiv 
tune  by  trade,  applied  part  of  it  in  building  a  princely 
mansion,  which  he  furnished  in  the  richest  and  most 
expensive  style  of  fashion.  He  asked  his  customers, 
near  and  distant,  to  visit  him,  and  introduced  them  into 
an  apartment  that  dazzled  them  with  splendour.  This 
excited  their  curiosity  and  wonder,  which  was  precisely 
the  effect  he  desired  ;  he  then  led  them  over  his  whole 
suite  of  rooms,  and  displayed  before  them  his  grandeur 
and  taste.  In  doing  so,  he  affected  to  act  as  if  he  were 
conferring  a  gratification  on  them,  and  believed  that  he 
was  filling  their  minds  with  an  intense  admiration  of 
his  greatness ;  but  the  real  effect  was  very  different. 
The  motive  of  his  conduct  was  not  love  of  them,  or 
regard  for  their  happiness  or  welfai-e ;  it  was  not  Be- 
nevolence to  others  that  prompted  him  to  build  the  pa- 
lace ;  it  was  not  Veneration ;  it  was  not  Conscientious- 
ness. The  fabric  sprang  from  Self-Esteem  and  Love 
of  Approbation,  combined,  no  doubt,  with  considerable 
Intellect  and  Ideality.  In  leading  his  humble  brethren 
in  trade  through  the  princely  halls,  over  the  costly 
carpets,  and  amidst  the  gilded  mirrors  and  rich  array 
that  everywhere  met  their  eyes,  he  exulted  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  importance,  and  asked  for  their 
admiration,  not  as  an  expression  of  respect  for  any  real 
benefit  conferred  upon  them,  but  as  the  much  relished 
food  of  his  own  selfish  vanity. 

Let  us  attend,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  effect  which 
this  display  would  produce  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  To  gain  their  esteem  or  affection,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  manifest  towards  them  Bi  uevo- 
lence,  respect,  and  justice ;  for,  to  cause  another  indi- 
vidual to  love  us,  we  must  make  him  the  object  of  our 
moral  sentiments,  which  liave  his  good  and  happiness 
for  their  end.  Here,  however,  these  were  not  the  in- 
spiring motives,  and  the  want  of  them  would  be  in- 
stinctively felt.  The  customers  who  possessed  the  least 
shrewdness  would  ascribe  the  whole  exhibition  to  the 
vanity  of  the  owner,  and  they  would  either  pity,  or 
envy  and  hate  him  •  if  their  own  moral  sentiments  pre- 
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dominated,  they  would  pity  him  ;  if  their  Self-Euteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  were  paramount,  they  A^rould 
envy  his  magnificence,  yet  be  offend«»d  at  his  assumed 
rtiperiority,  and  would  hate  him.  It  would  be  only  the 
silliest  and  the  vainest  who  would  be  at  all  gratified  ; 
and  their  satisfaction  would  arise  from  the  feeling,  that 
they  could  now  return  to  their  own  circle,  and  boast 
how  great  a  friend  they  had,  and  in  how  grand  a  style 
they  had  been  entertained — this  display  being  a  direct 
gratification  of  their  own  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation,  by  identifying  themselves  with  him. 
Even  this  pleasure  would  exist  only  where  the  admirer 
was  so  humble  in  rank  as  to  entertain  no  idea  of  rival- 
ship,  and  so  limited  in  intellect  and  morality  as  not  to 
perceive  the  worthlessness  of  the  qualities  by  which  he 
was  captivated. 

In  like  manner,  when  persons,  even  of  more  sense 
than  the  manufacturer  here  alluded  to,  give  entertain- 
ments to  their  friends,  they  sometimes  fail  in  their  ob- 
ject from  the  same  cause.  Their  leading  motive  is  a 
wish  to  shew  off  themselves,  much  more  than  to  confer 
real  happiness  upon  their  acquaintances  ;  and,  by  the 
unbending  law  of  human  nature,  this  must  fail  in  ex- 
citing goodwill  and  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  because  it  disagreeably  affects  their 
Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation.  In  short,  to  be 
really  successful  in  gratifying  our  friends,  we  must  keep 
our  own  selfish  faculties  in  due  subordination,  and  pour 
out  copious  streams  of  real  kindness  from  the  higher 
sentiments,  animated  and  elevated  by  intellect ;  and  all 
who  have  experienced  the  heartfelt  joy  and  satisfaction 
attending  an  entertainment  conducted  on  this  principle, 
will  never  quarrel  with  the  homeliness  of  the  fare,  or 
feel  uneasy  about  the  absence  of  fashion  in  the  service. 

Cautiousness  is  the  next  faculty,  and  is  a  sentiment 
instituted  to  prompt  us  to  shun  danger.  Acting  apart 
from  the  moral  sentiments,  it  would  seek  first  to  protect 
self  from  evil ;  and  this  is  its  essential  object. 

This  terminates  the  list  of  the  Feelings  common  to 
man  with  the  lower  animals,*  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  acting  impulsively,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination with  each  other,  apart  from  the  moral  powers, 
do  not  seek  the.  welfare  of  others  as  their  aim,  but  have 
self-preservatiop  and  self-gratification  as  their  leading 
objects.  They  are  given  for  the  protection  and  advan- 
tage of  our  individual  nature,  and,  when  manifested  in 
their  proper  spheres,  are  highly  useful,  and  also  re- 
spectable, viewed  with  reference  to  that  end.  Their 
action  is  then  also  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  sentiments  ;  but  they  are  sources  of  innumerable 
evils  when  allowed  to  usurp  the  ascendency  over  these 
powers,  and  to  become  the  leading  springs  of  our  social 
conduct.  Their  action  appears  to  be  the  same  in  kind, 
in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals.  We  do  not  regard  a 
cow  in  suckling  her  calf,  or  a  dog  in  defending  his  bone, 
as  manifesting  moral  feelings.  We  approve  of  these 
and  other  manifestations  of  the  propensities  in  the  lower 
animals,  because  they  are  suited  to  their  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  notion  of  morality  springs  from 
the  higher  sentiments,  which  are  superior  in  kind  to  the 
propensities. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  Moral  Sentiments,  and  to 
point  out  their  objects  and  relations. 

Benevolence  has  d'rect  reference  to  other  beings. 
If  they  are  miserable  it  feels  compassion  for  them,  and 
desires  to  relieve  them.  It  purely  and  disinterestedly 
desires  the  happiness  of  its  objects :  it  loves  for  the  sake 

*  Benc'Tolence  is  stated  in  the  works  on  Phrenology  as  com- 
mon to  man  >vith  ttie  lower  umniaLs ;  but  in  these  creatures 
it  appears  to  produce  rather  passive  meekness  and  good  na- 
ture, than  actual  desire  for  gach  other's  happiness.  In  the 
human  race,  this  last  has  its  proper  function  ;  and,  viewed  in 
this  light,  I  treat  of  it  as  exclusively  a  human  faculty. 


of  the  person  beloved  ;  if  he  be  well,  and  the  sunbeams 
of  prosperity  shine  warmly  around  him,  it  exults  and 
delights  in  his  felicity.  It  desires  a  diffusion  of  joy, 
and  renders  the  feet  swift  and  the  arms  strong  in  the 
cause  of  charity  and  love.  By  the  beneficence  of  the 
Creator,  it  is,  when  gratified,  the  source  of  great  en- 
joyment to  its  possessor ;  insomuch  that  some  authors 
have  asserted,  that  men  are  benevolent  for  the  sake  of 
this  pleasure.  But  this  is  not  correct.  The  impulse 
is  instinctive,  and  acts  before  the  intellect  has  antici- 
pated the  result. 

Venekation  also  has  reference  to  others.  It  looks 
up  with  a  pure  and  elevated  emotion  to  the  being  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  whether  Grod  or  our  fellow-men, 
and  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  their  great  and 
good  qualities.  It  renders  self  lowly,  humble,  and  sub- 
missive.    God  is  its  highest  object. 

Hope  spreads  its  gay  wing  in  the  boundless  regions 
of  futurity.  It  desires  good,  and  expects  it  to  come : 
"  it  incites  us,  indeed,  to  aim  at  a  good  which  we  can 
live  without ;"  but  its  influence  is  soft,  soothing,  and 
happy.  When  combined  with  the  propensities,  it  ex- 
pects good  to  self;  when  with  the  moral  sentiments,  it 
anticipates  universal  happiness. 

Ideality  delights  in  perfection  from  the  pure  plea- 
sure of  contemplating  it.  So  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the 
picture,  the  statue,  the  landscape,  or  the  mansion,  on 
which  it  abides  with  the  intensest  rapture,  is  as  pleas- 
ing, although  the  property  of  another,  as  if  all  its  own. 
It  is  a  spring  that  is  touched  by  the  beautiful  wherever 
it  exists ;  and  hen^  its  means  of  enjoyment  are  as  un- 
bounded as  the  universe. 

Wonder  seeks  the  new  and  the  striking,  and  is  de- 
lighted with  change ;  but  there  is  no  desire  of  appro- 
priation to  self  in  its  longings. 

Conscientiousness  stands  in  the  midway  between  self 
and  other  individuals.  It  implies  the  existence  of  both 
selfish  and  social  tendencies  in  man,  for  one  of  its  func- 
tions is  to  regulate  their  contending  solicitations.  It 
is  a  regulator  both  of  our  animal  and  moral  feelings, 
and  aided  by  intellect,  it  serves  to  point  out  the  limits 
which  they  must  not  pass.  It  desires  to  do  to  another 
as  we  would  have  another  to  do  to  us,  and  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men,  while  it  sanctions 
and  supports  our  personal  feelings  within  the  bounda 
of  justice.  It  is  a  noble  feeling ;  and  the  mere  con- 
sciousness  of  its  being  bestowed  upon  us,  ought  to  bring 
home  to  our  minds  an  intense  conviction  that  the  Au- 
thor of  the  unirerse  from  whom  it  springs  is  at  once  wise 
and  just. 

The  sentiments  now  enumerated  may  be  erroneously 
directed,  or  may  act  in  excess,  and,  in  either  case,  may 
give  rise  to  abuses,  such  as  profusion,  superstition,  or 
extravagant  refinement.  But  the  grand  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  propensities  is  this :  The  propen- 
sities, acting  even  legitimately — singly,  or  in  combina- 
tion with  each  other,  but  not  in  combination  with  the 
moral  sentiments — have  individual  interests  for  their 
direct  objects,  and  do  not  actively  desire  the  happiness 
of  other  beings  for  the  sake  of  these  beings  themselvfes : 
the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  afford  illustrations  in 
point.  The  moral  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  acting 
in  harmonious  combination  with  each  other,  and  di- 
rected by  enlightened  intellect,  desire  the  welfare  or 
honour  of  other  beings  as  their  direct  object :  the 
purest  and  the  best  of  men  afford  in  their  conduct 
examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.*  It  is  not  this 
distinction  alone,  however,  which  confers  the  moral 
character  on  the  latter  sentiments.  There  is  an  in- 
herent difference  in  kind  between  them  and  the  pro- 

•  The  classification  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  phreno- 
logical system  is  nofr  perfect :  It  hicludes  Wit,  Imitation, 
Firmness,  and  "Wonder,  which  are  not  necessarily  or  essen- 
tially moral.  By  "  the  moral  Sentiments,"  when  used  as  a 
general  expression,  I  mean  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Conscientiousness,  aided  by  Hope,  Ideality,  and  Firmnes*. 
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pensities,  which  is  felt  by  those  who  possess  both.  In 
oases  of  conflict,  the  superiority  is  r.ecognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  moral  faculties  by  their  natural  consti- 
tution.* 

Intellect  is  universal  in  its  applications.  It  may 
become  the  handmaid  of  any  of  the  faculties  ;  it  may 
devise  a  plan  to  murder  or  to  bless,  to  steal  or  to  be- 
stow, to  rear  up  or  to  destroy ;  but,  as  its  proper  use 
is  to  observe  the  diflFerent  objects  of  creation,  to  mark 
their  relations,  and  to  direct  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents to  their  proper  and  legitimate  enjoyments,  it 
has  a  boundless  sphere  of  activity,  and,  when  properly 
exercised  and  applied,  is  a  source  of  high  and  inex- 
haustible delight. 

The  world  is  so  constituted,  that  all  necessary  and 
really  advantageous  gratifications  of  the  propensities, 
are  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  intellectual  powers,  so  that  scope  is  afforded 
to  all  the  faculties  to  act.  in  harmonious  combination  ; 
while  all  gratifications  of  the  propensities  which  are 
disapproved  of  by  the  higher  powers,  are,  in  their  ul- 
timate consequences,  hurtful  to  the  individual  himself. 
In  like  manner,  all  manifestations  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, when  acting  in  harmonious  combination  and  di- 
rected by  enlightened  intellect,  although  they  tend  di- 
rectly to  the  welfare  of  others,  indirectly  contril)ute, 
in  a  high  degree,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  virtuous  agent. 

Keeping  in  view  the  great  difference  now  pointed 
out  between  the  animal  and  moral  faculties,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  three  consequences  follow  from  the 
constitution  of  these  powers. 

First,  All  the  faculties,  when  in  excess,  are  insati- 
able, and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world,  never  can 
be  satisfied.  They  indeed  may  be  soon  satisfied  on  any 
particular  occasion.  Food  will  soon  blunt  the  appetite  ; 
success  in  a  speculation  will  render  Acquisitiveness 
quiescent  for  the  moment ;  a  triumph  will  satisfy  for 
the  time  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  a  long 
concert  will  fatigue  Tune  ;  and  a  tedious  discourse  will 
afflict  Causality.  But  after  repose  they  will  all  renetv 
their  solicitations.  They  must  all,  therefore,  be  regu- 
lated in  their  action,  particularly  the  nro pensities  and 

♦  See  an  -able  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Phren.  Journal, 
No.  12,  entitled  "  On  the  Phrenological  Theory  of  Virtue  ,•" 
republished  in  the  American  Phren.  Journal,  vol.  ill.  No.  3, 
article  1.  The  author  of  the  essay  states  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly the  distinction  between  virtue  and  merit.  "  We  hold," 
says  he,  "  virtue  to  be  a  term  expressive  of  the  relation  of 
the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us,  in  vj'hich  the 
h  enlightened  exercise  of  these  sentiments  is  involved."  ''  The 
idea  of  merit  emanates  solely  from  the  operation  of  the  sel- 
fish feelings  and  desires."  "  It  is  evident  that  Conscientious- 
ness can  see  no  merit  in  being  just,  for  inclination  can  never 
perceive  merit  in  its  own  gratification.  In  the  same  way. 
Veneration  can  discover  no  merit  in  yielding  that  deferential 
homage  to  superiority  which  is  its  natural  tribute.  And 
Benevolence  is  equally  blind  to  the  perception  of  merit  in 
being  kind  and  charitable ;  yet  merit  is  a  word  which,  in  re- 
ference to  justice,  veneration,  and  charity,  conveys  a  distinct 
idea,  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to  account  for  its  exist- 
ence." "  When  we  contemplate  the  noble  Regulus  eloquently 
pleading  for  the  very  decree  which  must  consign  him  to  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,"  "  it  is  in  virtue  neither  of  Conscien- 
tiouBness  nor  Veneration  that  his  great  merit  is  perceived, 
because  these  faculties  discover  nothing  in  the  action  beyond 
the  simple  obedience  to  their  own  dictates.  But  Cautious- 
ness, with  its  dark  forebodings  of  pain,  and  misery,  and  death, 
and  Adhesiveness,  with  its  yearning  after  the  objects  of  its 
fond  desire,  tell  us  of  the  terrible  assaults  which  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Veneration  must  have  sustained  in  maintaining 
their  supremacy.  And  the  different  degrees  of  merit  which 
diflFerent  minds  will  discover  in  this  action,  will  be  in  exact 
pi^portion  to  the  vigour  in  these  minds,  of  the  two  higher 
■entiments  which  produced  the  action,  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  the  two  selfish  feelings  by  which  it  would  have  been  op- 
posed." "  The  clamoi'ous  outci'ies  of  these  selfish  feelings 
tell  us  of  the  snares  with  which  Conscientiousness  and  Vene- 
ration were  in  this  instance  environed,  and  it  is  therefore  we 
attach  merit  to  the  supremacy  they  maintained." 


lower  sentiments.  These  having  self  as  their  priftiary 
object,  and  being  blind  to  consequences,  do  not  set  li- 
mits to  their  own  indulgence ;  and,  when  allowed  to 
exceed  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  superior  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  lead  directly  to  misery  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  injury  to  society. 

As  this  circumstance  attending  the  propensitier  is  of 
great  practical  importance,  I  shall  make  a  few  obser- 
vations in  elucidation  of  it.  The  births  and  lives  of 
children  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which  unen- 
lightened men  have  but  a  limited  control ;  and  hence' 
an  individual,  whose  supreme  happiness  springs  from 
the  gratification  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  may,  by  the 
predominance  of  that  propensity  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  higher  powers,  be  led  to  neglect  or  infringe  the  na- 
tural laws  on  which  the  lives  and  welfare  of  his  children 
depend,  to  treat  them  irrationally,  and  thus  to  defeat 
his  own  desires.  He  will  be  in  constant  danger  of 
anguish  and  disappointment,  from  the  death  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  from  their  undutiful  conduct.  Besides,  Philo- 
progenitiveness, acting  in  each  parent  along  with  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  would  desire  that  his 
children  should  possess  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
wealth,  and  be  distinguished  for  the  most  splendid  ta- 
lents. But,  the  highest,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
splendid  of  any  qualities,  necessarily  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  inferior  degrees,  and  are  attainable  only  by  few. 
The  animal  faculties,  therefore,  must  be  restrained  in 
their  desires,  and  directed  to  their  objects  by  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  by  intellect,  otherwise  they  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  disappointment.  In  like  manner,  Ac- 
quisitiveness desires  wealth ;  but  as  nature  affords  an- 
nually only  a  limited  quantity  of  the  articles  from 
which  wealth  can  be  created,  and  as  human  labour  and 
skill,  the  means  of  its  creation,  have  limits,  it  is  self- 
evident  that,  if  all  desire  to  acquire  and  possess  a  large 
amount,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  must  be  dis- 
appointed. This  disappointment,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  nature,  is  inevitable  to  the  greater  number ; 
and  when  individuals  form  schemes  of  aggrandisement, 
originating  from  desires  communicated  by  the  animal 
faculties  alone,  they  wou'^^do  well  to  keep  this  law  of 
nature  in  view.  When  we  lopk  around  us,  we  see  how 
few  become  rich  ;  how  few  sucio^ed  in  accomplishing  all 
their  lofty  antidpations  for  the  Myancement  of  their 
children  ;  and  how  few  attain  the  stimmit  of  ambition, 
compared  with  the  multitudes  who  fail.  The  animal 
faculties  exist  in  all  men,  and  when  they  act  without 
regulation,  thej  prompt  one  man  to  defeat  the  gratifi- 
cation of  another.  All  this  arises,  not  from  error  and 
imperfection  in  the  institutions  of  the  Creator,  but 
from  blindness  in  men  to  their  own  nature,  to  the  na- 
ture of  external  objects,  and  to  the  I'elations  established 
between  them  ;  in  short,  from  blindness  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  administration  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  The  animal  propensities  being  inferior  in 
their  nature  to  the  human  faculties,  their  gratifications, 
when  not  approved  of  by  the  latter,  leave  a  painful 
feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind, 
occasioned  by  the  secret  disavowal  of  their  excessive 
action  by  the  higlier  feelings.  Suppose,  for  example, 
a  young  person  to  set  out  in  life  with  ardent  wishes  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  to  attain  honour  and  distinction. 
Imagine  him  to  rise  early  and  sit  up  late  ;  to  put  forth 
all  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind  in  buying,  selling, 
and  becoming  rich  ;  and  to  be  successful :  it  is  obvious, 
that  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness, 
had  a  small  share  in  prompting  him  to  this  course  of 
action  ;  and  that,  in  pursuing  it,  they  have  not  received 
direct  and  intended  gratification.  They  may  have 
anxiously  and  constantly  watched  the  animal  faculties, 
longing  for  the  hour  when  they  should  say  Enough ; 
their  whole  occupation,  in  the  mean  time,  having  been 
to  restrain  them  from  such  gross  excesses  as  would  have 
defeated  their  own  ends. 

Suppose,  then,  this  individual  to  have  reached  the 
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evening  of  life,  and  to  look  back  on  the  pleasures  and  | 
pains  of  his  past  existence :  he  must  feel  that  there  have  ' 
been  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, — or  the  want  of  a 
satisfying  portion  ;  because  the  highest  of  his  faculties 
have  not  been  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  have  re- 
ceived no  direct  and  adequate  gratification.  If  an  in- 
dividual have,  through  life.,  aimed  at  acquiring  reputa- 
tion, he  will  find  that  the  real  aflfection  and  esteem  of 
mankind  which  he  has  gained,  will  be  great  or  small  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he  has  manifested, 
in  his  habitual  conduct,  the  higher  or  the  lower  facul- 
ties. If  men  have  seen  him  selfish  in  his  pursuit  of 
wealth,  selfish  in  his  domestic  affections,  selfish  in  his 
ambition  ;  although  he  may  have  pursued  his  objects 
without  positive  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  others, 
they  will  still  look  coldly  on  him — they  will  feel  no 
glow  of  affection  towards  him,  no  elevated  respect,  and 
no  sincere  atlmiration.  If  he  'possess  penetration,  he 
will  see  and  feel  that  this  is  the  case  ;  but  the  fault  is 
his  own  :  love,  esteem,  and  sincere  respect,  arise,  by  the 
Creator's  laws,  from  contemplating,  not  plodding  selfish 
faculties,  but  Benevolence,  Veneration,  arid  Justice,  as 
the  motives  and  ends  of  our  conduct ;  and  the  indivi- 
dual supposed  will  have  reaped  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate produce  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivated,  and  the 
seed  which  he  sowed. 

Thirdly,  The  higher  feelings,  when  acting  in  harmo- 
nious combination,  and  directed  by  enlightened  intel- 
lect, have  a  boundless  scope  for  gratification :  their 
least  indulgence  is  delightful,  and  their  highest  activity 
is  bliss ;  they  cause  no  repentance,  leave  no  void,  but 
render  life  a  scene  at  once  of  peaceful  tranquillity  and 
sustained  felicity  :  and,  what  is  of  much  importance, 
conduct  proceeding  from  their  dictates  carries  in  its 
train  the  highest  gratification  to  the  animal  propensi- 
ties themselves,  of  which  the  latter  are  susceptible.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  senti- 
ments err,  and  lead  also  to  evil,  when  not  regulated  by 
enlightened  intellect ;  that  intellect  in  its  turn  must 
give  due  weight  to  the  existence  and  desires  of  both 
the  propensities  and  the  sentiments,  as  elements  in  the 
human  constitution,  before  jU'can  arrive  at  sound  con- 
clusions regarding  conduct ;  and  that  rational  actions 
and  true  happiness  flow  from  the  gratification  of  all  the 
faculties  in  harmony  with  each  other, — the  moral  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  only  in  cases  of  conflict,  bearing 
the  directing  sway. 

This  pioposition  may  be  shortly  illustrated.  Ima- 
gine an  individual  to  commence  life,  with  the  thorough 
conviction  that  the  higher  sentiments  are  the  superior 
powers,  and  that  they  and  the  propensities  ought  to 
act  harmoniously  together — the  first  effect  would  be  to 
cause  him  to  look  outward  on  other  men  and  on  his 
Creator,  as  well  as  inwardly  on  himself,  as  the  ob- 
jects of  his  regard.  Benevolence  would  infuse  into 
his  mind  the  feeling  that  there  are  other  human  be- 
ings as  dear  to  the  Creator  and  as  much  entitled  to 
enjoyment  as  himself;  and  that  his  duty  is  to  seek  no 
gratification  to  himself  which  is  calculated  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  act  so  as  to  con- 
fer on  them,  by  his  daily  exertions,  all  the  services  in 
his  power :  Veneration  would  give  a  strong  feeling  of 
reliance  on  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  that  such 
conduct  would  conduce  to  the  highest  gmtification  of  all 
his  faculties  ;  it  would  add  also  an  habitual  respect  for 
his  fellow-men,  as  beings  deserving  his  regard,  and  to 
whose  reasonable  wishes  »he  was  bound  to  yield  a  willing 
and  sincere  obedience:  Lastly,  Conscientiousness  would 
prompt  him  habitually  to  restrain  his  animal  desires,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  slightest  abuse  of  them  which  would 
prove  injurious  to  his  fellow-men. 

Let  us  trace,  then,  the  effect  which  these  principles 
would  produce  in  ordinary  life.  Suppose  a  friendship 
formed  by  such  an  individual :  one  of  his  fundamental 
principles  being  Benevolence,  which  inspires  with  a 
pure  and  disinterested  regard  for  other  men,  he  would 


de^sire  his  fi-iend's  welfojre  for  his  friend's  sake.  Next, 
Veneration,  acting  along  with  intellect,  would  reinfox-ce 
this  love,  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  God,  and  would  be  acceptable  lu 
His  sight.  It  w<mld  also  add  a  habitual  deference  to- 
wards the  friend  himself,  which  would  render  his  man- 
ner pleasing  to  him,  and  his  deportment  yielding  and 
accommodating  in  all  things  proper  to  be  forborne  or 
done.  Thirdly,  Conscientiousness,  ever  on  the  watch, 
would  proclaim  the  duty  of  making  no  unjust  demands 
on  the  good  nature  of  a  friend,  but  of  limiting  the  whole 
intercourse  with  him  to  an  interchange  of,  kindness, 
good  offices,  and  reciprocal  affecticm.  Intellect,  acting 
along  with  these  principles,  would  point  out,  as  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  to  such  an  attachment,  that  the 
friend  himself  should  be  so  far  under  the  influence  of 
the  moral  sentiments  as  to  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to 
satisfy  them  ;  for  if  he  were  immoral,  selfish,  vainly 
ambitious,  or,  in  short,  under  the  habitual  influence  of 
the  propensities,  the  sentiments  could  not  love  and  re- 
spect him  :  they  might  pity  him  as  unfortunate,  but  love 
him  they  could  not,  because  this  is  impossible  by  the 
very  laws  of  their  constitution. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  degree  in  which  such  a 
friendship  would  gratify  the  lower  propensities.  In, the 
first  place,  how  would  Adhesiveness  rejoice  in  such  an 
attachment  ?  It  would  be  filled  with  delight,  because, 
if  the  intellect  were  convinced  that  the  friend  habitual- 
ly acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  senti-  \ 
menis,  Adhesiveness  might  pour  forth  all  its  ardour, 
and  cling  to  its  object  with  the  closest  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. The  friend  would  not  encroach  on  us  for  evil, 
because  his  Benevolence  and  Justice  would  oppose  this  ; 
he  would  not  lay  aside  restraint,  and  break  through  the 
bonds  of  afiection  by  undue  familiarity,  because  Vene- 
ration would  forbid  this  ;  he  would  not  injure  us  in  our 
name,  person,  or  reputation,  because  Conscientiousness, 
Veneration,  and  Benevolence,  all  combined,  would  pre- 
vent such  conduct.  Here,  then,  Adhesiveness,  freed 
from  the  fear  of  evil,  of  deceit,  and  of  dishonour  (be- 
cause such  a  friend  could  not  possibly  fall  into  disho- 
nour), would  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  deepest  draught  of 
affectionate  attachment :  it  would  receive  a  gratification  . 
which  it  is  impossible  it  could  attain  while  acting  in 
combination  with  the  purely  selfish  faculties.  "What 
delight,  too,  would  such  a  friendship  afford  to  Self- Es- 
teem and  Love  of  Approbation  !  There  would  be  a  le- 
gitimate approval  of  ourselves,  arising  from  a  survey  of 
pure  motives  and  just  and  benevolent  actions.  Love  of 
Approbation,  also,  would  be  gratified  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  for  every  act  of  affection,  every  expression  of  es- 
teem, from  such  a  friend,  would  be  so  purified  by  Be- 
nevolence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  that  it 
would  form  the  legitimate  food  on  which  Love  of  Ap- 
probation might  feast  and  be  satisfied  :  it  would  fear  no 
hollowness  beneath,  no  tattling  in  absence,  no  secret 
smoothing  over  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  no  envyings, 
no  jealousies.  In  a  word,  friendship  founded  on  the 
higher  sentiments  as  the  ruling  motives,  would  delight 
the  mind  with  gladness  and  sunshine,  and  gratify  all 
the  faculties,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  in  har- 
mony with  each  other. 

By  this  illustration,  the  reader  will  understand  more 
clearly  what  I  mean  by  the  harmony  of  the  faculties. 
The  fashionable  and  commercial  friendships  of  which 
I  spoke  gratified  the  propensities  of  Adhesiveness,  Love 
of  Approbation,  Self-Esteem,  and  Acquisitiveness,  but 
left  out,  as  fundamental  principles,  all  the  higher  sen- 
timents : — there  was,  therefore,  in  these  instances,  a 
want  of  harmonious  gratification  to  the  whole  faculties, 
which  want  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  the  absence  oi'  full 
satisfaction ;  it  permitted  only  a  mixed  and  imperfect 
enjoyment  while  the  friendship  lasted,  and  induced  a 
feeling  of  painful  disappointment,  or  of  vanity  and  vex- 
ati<m,  when  a  rupture  occurred.  The  error,  in  such 
cases,  consists  in  founding  attachment  on  the  lower  fa- 
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Culties,  seeing  that  thqy,  by  themselves,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  stable  basis  of  affection  ;  instead  of  build- 
ing it  on  them  and  the  higher  sentiments,  which,  act- 
ing together,  afford  a  foundation  for  real,  lasting,  and 
satisfactory  friendship.  In  complaining  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  attachments  springing  from  the  lower  faculties 
exclusively,  we  are  like  men  who  should  try  to  build  a 
pyramid  on  its  smaller  end,  and  then  speak  of  the  un- 
kindness  of  Providence,  and  lament  the  hardness  of 
their  fate,  when  it  fell.  A  similar  analysis  of  all  other 
pleasures  founded  on  the  animal  propensities  chiefly, 
would  exhibit  similar  results.  Happiness,  therefore, 
must  be  viewed  as  resulting  from  the  harmonious  ac- 
tivity of  the  three  great  classes  of  faculties  :  the  moral 
sentiments  and  intellect,  in  cases  of  conflict,  exercising 
the  directing  and  controlling  sway. 

Many  men,  on  arriving  at  the  close  of  life,  complain 
of  all  its  pursuits  and  enjoyments  having  proved  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit ;  but,  to  my  mind,  this  is  just  an 
intimation  that  the  plan  of  their  lives  has  been  selfish, 
that  they  have  missed  the  right  method  of  doing  good, 
and  that  they  have  sought  for  pleasure,  not  in  legi- 
timate uses,  but  in  foolish  abuses  of  their  faculties.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  hour  of  death  should  cause  the 
mind  to  feel  all  acts  of  kindness  done  to  others, — all 
exercises  of  devotion  performed  in  a  right  spirit, — all 
deeds  of  justice  executed, — all  rays  of  knowledge  disse- 
minated,— during  life,  as  vain,  unprofitable,  and  un- 
consoling,  even  at  the  moment  of  our  leaving  for  ever 
this  sublunary  scene.  On  the  contrary,  such  actions 
appear  to  me  to  be  those  which  the  mind  would  then 
rejoice  to  pass  in  review,  as  having  affoi'ded  real  en- 
joyment, and  as  having  conferred  the  greatest  perma- 
nent benefits  on  our  fellow-men. 

S»^.CT.  V. THE  FACULTIES  OF  MA?r  COMPARED  WITH 

EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

Having  considered  man  as  a. physical  being,  and  briefly 
adverted  to  the  adaptation  of  his  constitution  to  the 
physical  laws  of  creation  ;  having  viewed  him  as  an  or- 
ganized being,  and  traced  the  relations  of  his  organic 
structure  to  his  external  circumstances  ;  having  taken 
a  rapid  survey  of  his  faculties  as  an  animal,  moral,  and 
intellectual  being, — with  their  uses  and  the  forms  of 
their  abuses  ;  and  having  contrasted  these  faculties  with 
estch  other,  and  discovered  the  supi:emacy  in  cases  of 
conflict  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  and  Intellect,  I  pro- 
ceed to  compare  his  faculties  with  external  objects,  in 
order  to  discover  what  provision  has  been  made  for  their 
gratification. 

Amativeness  is  a  feeling  obviously  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  species  ;  and  one  w]iich,  properly  re- 
gulated, produces  great  enjoyment,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  reason : — opposite  sexes  exist  to  provide  for  its 
gratification.* 

Philoprogenitiveness  is  given, — and  offspring  exist. 

CoNCENTRATivENESS  is  Conferred, — and  the  other  fa- 
culties are  its  objects. 

Adhesiveness  is  given, — and  country  and  friends 
exist. 

CoMBATiVENESs  Is  bestowed, — and  physical  and  moral 
obstacles  exist,  to  meet  and  subdue  wliich,  courage  is 
necessary. 

Destructiveness  is  given, — and  man  is  constituted 
with  a  carnivorous  stomach,  and  animals  to  be  killed 
and  eaten  exist.  Besides,  the  whole  corabinafions  of 
creation  are  in  a  state  of  decay  and  renovation.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  almost  every  species  of  creature  is  the 
prey  of  some  other  ;  and  the  faculty  of  Destructiveness 
places  the  human  mind  in  harmony  with  this  order  of 
creation.     Destruction  makes  way  for  renovation  ;  the 

•  The  nature  and  sphere  of  activity  of  the  phrenological 
faculties  is  explained  at  length  in  the  "  System  of  Phrenolo- 
gy," to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer.  Here  1  can  only  indicate 
Jfener.il  ideas 


act  of  renovation  furnishes  occasion  for  the  activity  of 
our  other  powers  ;  and  activity  is  pleasure.  That  de- 
struction is  a  natural  institution  is  unquestionable. 
Not  only  has  nature  taught  the  spider  to  construct  a 
web  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  flies  that  it  may  de- 
vour them,  and  constituted  beasts  of  prey  with  carni- 
vorous teeth ;  but  she  has  formed  even  plants,  such  as 
the  Di'osera,  to  catch  and  kill  flies,  and  use  them  for 
food.  Destructiveness  is  also  the  source  of  resentment 
and  indignation — a  most  important  defensive  as  well  as 
vindicatory  purpose.  It  is  a  check  upon  undue  en- 
croachment, and  tends  to  constrain  mankind  to  pay  re- 
gard to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  each  other.  When 
properly  regulated,  it  is  an  able  assistant  to  justice. 

•Constructiveness  is  given, — and  materials  for  con- 
structing artificial  habitations,  raiment,  ships,  and  various 
other  fabrics  that  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  are  the 
objects  which  give  it  scope. 

Acquisitiveness  is  bestowed, — and  property  exists, 
capable  of  being  collected,  preserved,  and  applied  to  use. 
Secreti\'eness  is  given, — and  the  manifestations  of 
our  faculties  require  to  be  restrained,  until  fit  occasions 
and  legitimate  objects  present  themselves  for  their  gra- 
tification ;  which  restraint  is  rendered  not  only  possible 
but  agreeable,  by  the  propensity  in  question.  While 
we  suppress  our  emotions,  ideas,  designs,  or  opinions, 
and  confine  them  within  the  limits  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness, we  exercise  and  gratify  this  faculty  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so. 

Self-Esteem  is  given, — and  we  have  an  individual 
existence  and  individual  interests,  as  its  objects. 

Love  of  Approbation  is  bestowed, — and  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  our  fellow-men,  whose  good  opinion  is  the 
object  of  its  desire. 

Cautiousness  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  external  world.  The  human  body  is  combustible, 
is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  violence,  to  suffer  injury 
from  extreme  wet  and  winds,  &c. ;  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  habitually  watchful  to  avoid  these  sources 
of  calamity.  Accordingly,  Cautiousness  is  bestowed  on 
us  as  an  ever-watchful  sentinel,  constantly  whispering 
"  Take  care."  There  is  ample  scope  for  the  legitimate 
and  pleasurable  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  without 
running  into  these  evils,  provided  we  know  enough,  and 
are  watchful  enough ;  and,  therefore,  Cautiousness  is  not 
overwhelmed  with  inevitable  te  Vrs-  It  serves  merely 
as  a  warder  to  excite  us  to  bewai  V»f  sudden  and  unex- 
pected danger ;  it  keeps  the  other  f/\lties^t  tY?3ir  posts, 
by  furnishing  a  stimulus  to  them  to  observe  and  to  trace 
consequences,  that  safety  may  be  ensured  ;  and,  when 
these  other  faculties  do  their  duty,  the  impulses  of  Cau- 
tiousness, instead  of  being  painful,  are  the  reverse  :  they 
communicate  a  feeling  of  safety,  which  is  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Hence  this  faculty  appears  equally  benevo- 
lent in  its  design  as  the  others  which  we  have  contem 
plated.  It  is  clear  that  the  gift  of  an  organ  of  Cautious- 
ness implied  that  man  was  to  be  placed  in  a  field  of 
danger.  It  is  adapted  to  a  world  like  the  present,  but 
would  be  at  variance  with  a  scene  into  which  no  evil 
could  intrude. 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  a  beautiful  provision  made 
for  supporting  the  activity  of  the  lower  propensities,  and 
affording  them  legitimate  gratification.  Apparently, 
these  powers  are  conferred  on  us  to  support  our  animal 
nature,  and  to  place  us  in  harmony  with  the  external 
objects  of  creation.  Far  from  being  injurious  or  base 
in  tliemselves,  they  possess  the  dignity  of  utility,  and  are 
sources  of  high  enjoyment,  when  legitimately  indulged. 
The  phrenologist,  therefore,  would  not  seek  to  extirpate 
them,  or  to  weaken  them  too  much.  He  desires  only  to 
see  their  excesses  prevented,  and  their  exercise  directed 
in  accordaace  with  the  great  institutions  and  designs  of 
the  Creator.  Theologians  who  enforce  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
man,  as  originally  constituted,  possessed  the  organs  of 
these  pr()pen:.-iitles  or  not.     If  he  did  possess  them,  it 
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will  be  incumbent  on  them  to  shew  the  objects  of  them 
in  a  world  where  there  was  no  sorrow,  sin,  death,  or 
danger.  If  these  organs  were  bestowed  onlj  after  the 
fall,  the  question  will  remain  to  be  solved,  whether  man 
with  new  organs  added  to  his  brain,  and  new  propen- 
sities to  his  mind,  continued  the  same  being  as  when 
these  did  not  form  parts  of  his  constitution.  Or,  finally, 
they  may  consider  whether  the  existence  of  these  organs, 
and  of  an  external  world  adapted  to  them,  does  not  prove 
that  man,  as  he  now  exists,  is  actually  the  same  being 
as  when  he  was  created,  and  that  his  corruption  consists 
in  his  tendency  to  abuse  his  faculties,  and  not  in  any 
inherent  viciousness  attributable  to  his  nature  itself. 

The  next  class  of  faculties  is  that  embracing  the  Moral 
Sentiments  proper  to  man.     These  are  the  following : 

Bexevolence  is  given, — and  sentient  and  intelli- 
gent beings  are  created,  whose  happiness  we  may  in- 
crease, and  whose  sufferings  we  are  able  to  alleviate, 
thereby  affording  it  scope  and  delight.  It  is  an  error 
to  imagine  that  creatures  in  misery  are  the  only  objects 
of  benevolence,  and  that  it  has  no  function  but  to  expe- 
rience pity.  It  is  a  wide-spreading  fountain  of  gene- 
rous feeling,  desiring  for  its  gratification  not  only  the 
removal  of  pain,  but  the  maintenance  and  augmentation 
of  positive  enjoyment ;  and  the  happier  it  can  render 
its  objects,  the  more  complete  are  its  satisfaction  and 
delight.  Its  exercise,  like  that  of  all  the  other  facul- 
ties, is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  individual  him- 
self;  and  the  system  of  things  established  on  earth 
seems  well  adapted  for  affording  it  exercise.  From  the 
nature  of  the  human  faculties,  each  individual  has  it  in 
his  power  to  confer  benefits,  or,  in  other  words,  to  pour 
forth  copious  streams  of  benevolence  on  others,  by  legi- 
timately gratifying  their  ViM"ious  feelings  and  intellec- 
tual faculties,  without  iftjurlng  himself. 

Veneration. — The  highest  object  of  this  faculty  is 
the  Divine  Being  ;  and  I  here  assume  .the  existence  of 
God  as  a  fact  capable  of  demonstration.  The  very  essay 
in  which  I  am  now  engaged  is  an  attempt  at  an  exposi- 
tion of  some  of  his  attributes,  manifested  in  this  world. 
If  we  find  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  his  works,  un- 
changeableness  and  no  shadow  of  turning  in  his  law^, 
harmony  in  each  department  of  creation ;  and  if  we 
shall  discover  that  jjl^vils  which  afflict  us  are  much 
less-the  direct  o^i^fl^  his  arrangements  than  the  con- 
sequences «^od^jP»  'ant  neglect  of  institutions  really 
calculated  to  promote  our  enjoyment, — then  we  shall 
acknowledge  in  the  Divine  Being  an  object  whom  we 
may  love  with  all  our  soul,  and  reverence  with  the 
deepest  emotions  of  veneration,  and  on  whom  Hope  and 
Conscientiousness  may  repose  with  a  perfect  and  unhe- 
sitating reliance.  The  exercise  of  this  sentiment  is  at- 
tended with  great  positive  enjoyment,  when  the  object 
is  in  harmony  with  our  other  faculties.  Fai-ther,  its 
activity  disposes  us  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Creator's 
laws,  which  increases  our  own  happiness ;  and  hence 
its  exercise  is  largely  provided  for. 

Hope  is  given, — and  our  understanding,  by  discover- 
ing the  laws  of  nature,  is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
future.  This  sentiment  is  gratified  by  the  absolute  re- 
liance which  Causality  convinces  us  we  may  place  on 
the  stability  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  arrangements  : 
its  legitimate  exercise,  in  reference  to  this  life,  is  to 
give  us  a  vivifying  faith  that  good  is  attainable  if  w^ 
use  the  proper  means.  It  is  a  powerful  alleviator  of 
our  afflictions.  The  exercise  of  Veneration  and  Hope 
in  relation  to  God  and  a  future  state  of  existence  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures. 

Ideality  is  bestowed, — and  not  only  is  external  na- 
,ture  invested  with  the  most  exquisite  loveliness,  but  a 
capacity  for  moral  and  intellectual  refinement  is  given 
to  us,  by  which  we  may  rise  in  the  scale  of  improvement, 
and,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  i-eap  direst  enjoy- 
ment from  this  sentiment.     Its  constant  de  ire  is  lor 


"  something  more  exquisite  still."  In  its  own  imme- 
diate impulses  it  is  delightful,  and  external  nature  and 
our  other  faculties  respond  to  its  call. 

WoNDEU  prompts  us  to  admiration,  and  desires  some- 
thing new.  AVhen  we  contemplate  man  endowed  with 
intellect  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  to  com- 
prehend his  works,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Wonder  is  pro- 
vided with  objects  for  its  intensest  exercise  ;  ancj  when 
we  view  him  placed  in  a  world  where  old  things  are  con- 
stantly passing  away,  and  a  system  of  renovation  is  in- 
cessantly proceeding,  we  see  at  once  how  vast  a  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  gratification  of  his  desire  of  novelty, 
and  how  admirably  it  is  calculated  to  impel  his  other 
faculties  to  action. 

Conscientiousness  exists, — and  it  has  a  wide  field  of 
exercise  in  regulating  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual in  relation  to  other  men  and  to  society.  The 
existence  of  selfish  propensities  and  disinterested  emo- 
tions demands  a  power  to  arbitrate  between  them,  and 
to  regulate  both,  and  such  is  the  sentiment  of  Conscien- 
tiousness. To  aflFord  it  full  satisfaction,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  all  the  divine  institutions  ai-e  founded  in 
justice.  This  is  a  point  which  many  regard  as  involved 
in  much  obscurity  ;  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  Essay  to 
I  lift  the  veil  in  part ;  for  to  me  justice  appears  to  flow 
through  every  divine  institution  that  is  sufficiently  un- 
'  derstood. 

One  difficulty,  in  regard  to  Conscientiousness,  long 
appeared  inexplicable ;  it  was,  how  to  reconcile  with 
benevolence  the  institution  by  which  this  faculty  visits 
us  with  remorse,  after  offences  are  actually  committed, 
I  instead  of  arresting  our  hands  by  an  irresistible  veto 
[  before  sinning,  so  as  to  save  us  from  the  perpetration 
j  altogether.     The  problem  is  solved  by  the  principle, 
j  That  happiness  consists  in  the  activity  of  our  faculties, 
!  and  that  the  arrangement  of  punishment  after  the  of- 
fence is  far  more  conducive  to  activity  than  the  oppo- 
!  site.     For  example,  if  we  desired  to  enjoy  the  highest 
j  gratification  in  exploring  a  new  country,  replete  with 
j  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of  scenery  and  the  most  cap- 
tivating natural  productions ;  and  if  we  found  in  our 
I  path  precipices  that  gratified  Ideality,  but  which  en- 
jdangered  life  when,  neglecting  the  law  of  gravitation, 
1  we  advanced  too  near ;  whether  would  it  be  more  bounti- 
ful in  Providence  to  send  an  invisible  attendant  with  us, 
who,  whenever  we  were  about  to  approach  the  brink, 
should  interpose  a  barrier,  and  fairly  cut  short  our  ad- 
I  vance,  without  requiring  us  to  bestow  one  thought  upon 
the  subject,  and  without  our  knowing  when  to  expect  it 
and  when  not ; — or  to  leave  all  open,  but  to  confer  on 
us,  as  he  has  done,  eyes  fitted  to  see  the  precipice,  facul- 
ties to  comprehend  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  Cautious- 
ness to  make  us  fear  the  infringement  of  it, — and  then 
to  leave  us  to  enjoy  the  scene  in  perfect  safety  if  we 
;  used  these  powers,  but  to  fall  over  and  suffer  pain  or 
death  if  we  neglected  to  exercise  them  ?     It  is  obvious 
that  the  latter  arrangement  would  give  far  more  scope 
to  our  various  powers  ;  and  if  active  faculties  are  the 
sources  of  pleasure,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  next  chapter, 
I  then  it  would  contribute  more  to  our  enjoyment  than  the 
;  other.     Now,  Conscientiousness  punishing  afterthe  fact 
is  analogous,  in  the  moral  world,  to  what  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  in  the  physical.     If  Intellect,  Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  do  their  parts, 
they  will  give  intimations  of  disapprobation  before  the 
commission  of  offences,  just  as  Cautiousness  will  give 
intimations  of  danger  at  the  sight  of  the  cliff ;  but  if 
these  are  disregarded,  and  we  fall  over  the  moral  pre- 
cipice, remorse  will  follow  as  a  punishment,  just  as  pain 
is  the  chastisement  for  tumbling  over  the  physical  brink. 
The  object  of  both  institutions  is  to  permit  and  en- 
courage the  most  vigorous  and  unrestrained  exercise  of 
I  our  faculties,  in  accordance  with  the  physical,  moral,  and 
j  intellectual  laws  of  nature,  and  to  punish  us  only  when 
we  transgress  these  limits. 
j      Firmness  is  bestowed, — and  the  other  faculties  of 
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the  mind  are  its  objects.  It  supports  and  maintains 
their  activity,  and  gives  determination  to  our  purposes. 
Imitation  is  bestowed, — and  every  where  man  is  sur- 
rounded by  beings  and  objects  whose  actions  and  ap- 
pearances it  may  benefit  him  to  copy.  It  is  highly 
useful  to  the  young  in  enabling  them  rapidly  to  learn. 

The  next  Class  of  Faculties  is  the  Intellectual. 

The  provisions  in  external  nature  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Senses  of  Hearing,  Seeing,  Smelling,  Taste, 
tuad  Feeling,  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  them. 

IiVDivi DUALITY  and  Eventuality,  or  the  powers  of 
observing  things  that  exist,  and  occurrences,  are  given, 
— and  "  all  the  truths  which  Natural  Philosophy  teaches, 
depend  upon  matter  of  fact,  and  that  is  learned  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  and  never  could  be  disco- 
vered by  reasoning  at  all."  Here,  then,  is  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  these  powers. 

Form,  Size,  Weight,  Locality,  Order,  and  Num- 
ber, are  bestowed, — and  the  sciences  of  Geometry, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography,  Navigation,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and  various  others,  are 
the  fields  of  their  exercise.  The  first  three  sciences  are 
almost  the  entire  products  of  these  faculties ;  the  others 
result  chicly  from  them,  when  applied  on  external  ob- 
jects. 

Colouring,  Time,  and  Tune,  are  given, — and  these, 
aided  by  Constructiveness,  Form,  Size,  Ideality,  and 
other  faculties,  find  scope  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  Poetry, 
Music,  and  the  other  fine  arts. 

Language  is  given, — and  our  faculties  inspire  us 
with  lively  emotions  and  ideas,  which  we  desire  to  com- 
municate by  its  means  to  other  individuals. 

Comparison  and  Causality  exist,  and  these  faculties, 
aided  by  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  the 
others  already  enumerated,  find  ample  gratification  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  Moral,  Political,  and  Intel- 
lectual Scienc©.  The  general  objects  and  affairs  of  life, 
together  with  our  own  feelings,  conduct,  and  relations, 
are  also  the  objects  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  facul- 
ties, and  affoi'd  them  opportunities  for  exercise. 


CHAPTER  III 

ON    THE    SOURCES    OF    HUMAN   HAPPINESS,    AND    THE 
CONDITIONS  REQUISITE  FOR  MAINTAINING  IT. 

All  enjoyment  arises  from  activity  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  human  constitution — Creation  so  arranged  as  to  incite 
and  encourage  exercise  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers — 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  agreeable — Would  intuitive 
knowledge  be  more  advantageous  to  man,  than  the  mere 
capacity  which  he  has  received  to  acquire  knowledge  by  his 
own  exertions? — Reasons  for  answering  this  question  in 
the  negative — To  reap  enjoyment  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
and  maintain  it  most  permanently,  the  faculties  must  be 
gratified  in  harmony  with  each  other — Reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  laws  of  external  creation  will,  in  the  progress 
of  discovery,  be  found  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  all  the 
fa'  ilties  of  man  acting  in  harmonious  combination. 

Having  now  presented  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  its  relations  to  external  objects,  we 
are  prepared  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  his  happi- 
ness, and  the  conditions  requisite  for  maintaining  it. 

The  first  circumstance  which  attracts  attention  is, 
that  all  enjoyment  must  necessarily  arise  from  activity 
of  the  various  systems  of  which  tlie  human  constitution 
is  composed.  The  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  and  digestive 
and  respiratory  organs,  when  exercised  in  conformity 
with  nature,  furnish  pleasing  sensations,  directly  or  in- 
directly; while  the  external  senses  and  internal  faculties 
supply  the  whole  remaining  perceptions  and  emotions, 
which  constitute  life  and  rational  existence.  If  these 
were  habitually  buried  in  sleep,  or  constitutionally  in- 


active, life,  to  all  purposes  of  enjoyment,  might  as  well 
be  extinct :  Existence  would  be  reduced  to  mere  vege- 
tation, without  consciousness. 

If,  then,  wisdom  and  benevolence  have  been  em- 
ployed in  constituting  man,  we  may  expect  the  arrange- 
ments of  creation,  in  regard  to  him,  to  be  calculated, 
as  a  leading  object,  to  excite  his  various  powers,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  to  activity.  This,  accordingly,  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  case  ;  and  the  fact  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  examples.  A  certain  portion  of  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  is  infused  by  nature  into  the  human 
body  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  it  is  delightful  to 
expend.  To  provide  for  its  expenditure,  the  stomach 
has  been  constituted  so  as  to  demand  regular  supplies 
of  food,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  nervous  and  mus- 
cular exertion ;  the  body  has  been  created  destitute  of 
covering,  yet  standing  in  need  of  protection  from  the ' 
elements  of  heaven  ;  and  nature  has  been  so  constituted, 
that  raiment  can  be  procured  by  moderate  exercise  of 
the  mental  and  corporeal  powers.  It  is  delightful  to 
repair  exhausted  nervous  and  muscular  energy  by  whole- 
some aliment ;  and  the  digestive  organs  have  been  so 
constituted,  as  to  afford  us  frequent  opportunities  of  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  eating.  In  these  arrangements, 
the  design  of  supporting  the  various-  systems  of  the  ■ 
body  in  activity,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual, 
is  abundantly  obvious.  A  late  writer  justly  remarks, 
that  "  a  person  of  feeble  texture  and  indolent  habits 
has  the  bone  smooth,  thin,  and  light ;  but  nature,  soli- 
citous for  our  safety,  and  in  a  manner  which  we  could 
not  anticipate,  combines  with  the  powerful  muscular 
frame  a  dense  and  perfect  texture  of  bone,  where  every 
spine  and  tubercle  is  completely  developed."  "  As  the 
structure  of  the  parts  is  originally  perfected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels,  the  function  or  operation  of  the  part 
is  made  the  stimulus  to  those  vessels.  The  cuticle  on 
the  hand  wears  away  like  a  glove  ;  but  the  pressure  sti- 
mulates the  living  surface  to  force  successive  layers  of' 
skin  under  that  which  is  wearing,  or,  as  anatomists  call 
it,  desquamating  ;  by  which  they  mean  that  the  cuticle 
does  not  change  at  once,  but  comes  off  in  squamae  or 
scales." 

Directing  our  attention  to  the  Mind,  we  discover  that> 
Individuality  and  the  other  Perceptive  Faculties  de- 
sire, as  their  means  of  enjoyment,  to  become  acquainted 
with  external  objects ;  while  the  Reflecting  Faculties 
long  to  know  the  dependences  and  i*elations  of  all  ob- 
jects and  beings.  "  There  is  something,"  says  an  elo- 
quent writer,  "  positively  agreeable  to  all  men,  to  all 
at  least  whose  nature  is  not  most  grbvelling  and  base, 
in  gaining  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  When  you  see 
any  thing  for  the  first  time,  you  at  once  derive  some 
gratification  from  the  sight  being  new  ;  your  attention 
is  awakened,  and  you  desire  to  know  more  about  it.  If 
it  is  a  piece  of  workmanship,  as  an  instrument,  a  ma- 
chine of  any  kind,  you  wish  to  know  how  it  is  made  ; 
how  it  works ;  and  what  use  it  is  of.  If  it  is  an  animal, 
you  desire  to  know  where  it  comes  from  ;  how  it  lives  ; 
what  are  its  dispositions,  and,  generally,  its  nature  and 
habits.  This  desire  is  felt  too,  without  at  all  consider- 
ing that  the  machine  or  the  animal  may  ever  be  of  the 
least  use  to  yourself  practically  ;  for,  in  all  probability, 
youjrnay  never  see  them  a,2;ain.  But  you  feel  a  curiosity 
to  learn  all  about  them,  because  they  are  new  and  unknown 
to  yoti.  You  accordingly  make  inquiries  ;  you  feel  a 
gratification  in  getting  answers  to  your  questions,  that 
is,  in  receiving  information,  and  in  knowing  more, — in 
being  better  informel  than  you  were  before.  If  you 
ever  happen  again  to  see  the  same  instrument  or  ani 
mal,  you  find  it  agreeable  to  recollect  having  seen  it 
before,  and  to  think  that  you  knoW  something  about  it. 
If  you  see  another  instrument  or  animal,  in  some  re- 
spects like,  but  differing  in  other  particulars,  you  find 
it  pleasing  to  compar/;  them  together,  and  to  note  in  what 
they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Now,  all  this  kind 
of  gratification  is  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  nature- 
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and  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the  common  purposes  of 
life  ;  yet  it  is  a  pleasure — an  enjoyment.  You  are 
nothing  the  richer  for  it :  you  do  not  gratify  your  pa- 
late, or  any  other  hodily  appetite;  and  yet  it  is  so 
pleasing  that  you  would  give  something  out  of  your 
pocket  to  obtain  it,  and  would  forego  some  bodily  en- 
joyment for  its  sake.  The  pleasure  derived  from  science 
is  exactly  of  the  like  nature,  or  rather  it  is  the  very 
same."*  This  is  a  correct  and  forcible  exposition  of 
the  pleasures  attending  the  active  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  the  Introduction,  pages  1  to 
7,  I  have  given  several  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  external  world  is  adapted  to  the  mental  fa- 
culties of  man,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  them  in  activity. 

Supposing  the  human  faculties  to  have  received  their 
present  constitution,  two  arrangements  for  their  grati- 
fication may  be  fancied  :  l«f.  Infusing  into  the  intel- 
lectual powers  at  birth,  intuitive  Jcnowledffe  of  every 
object  which  they  are  fitted  ever  to  comprehend  ;  and 
directing  every  propensity  and  sentiment  by  an  infal- 
lible instinct  to  its  best  mode  and  degree  of  gratifica- 
tion :  Or,  '2dltf,  Constituting  the  intellectual  faculties 
only  as  capacities  for  gaining  knowledge  by  exercise 
and  application,  and  surrounding  them  with  objects 
bearing  such  relations  towards  them,  that,  when  these 
objects  and  relations  are  observed,  appreciated,  and  pro- 
perly applied,  high  gratification  will  be  obtained,  but 
when  they  are  unobserved  and  neglected,  the  result  will 
be  uneasiness  and  pain  ;  giving  at  the  same  time  t^ 
each  propensity  and  sentiment  a  wide  field  of  action, 
comprehending  both  use  and  abuse,  and  leaving  the  in- 
tellect to  direct  each  to  its  proper  objects,  and  to  regu- 
late its  degrees  of  indulgence.  And  the  question  occurs, 
Which  of  these  modes  would  be  more  conducive  to  en- 
joyment ?  The  general  opinion  will  be  in  favour  of 
the  first ;  but  the  second  appears  to  me  to  be  preferable. 
If  the  first  meal  we  had  eaten  had  prevented  the  recur- 
rence of  hunger,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  pleasures  of 
satisfying  a  healthy  appetite  would  have  been  for  ever 
at  an  end  ;  and  that  this  apparent  bounty  would  have 
greatly  abridged  our  enjoyment.  In  like  manner,  if 
(our  faculties  being  constituted  as  at  present)  unerring 
desires  had  been  impressed  on  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents, and  intuitive  knowledge  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  understanding,  so  that,  when  an  hour  old, 
we  should  have  been,  morally,  as  wise  and  virtuous, 
and,  intellectually,  as  thoroughly  instructed  as  we  could 
ever  become,  a  great  provision  for  the  sustained  acti- 
vity of  our  faculties  would  have  been  wanting.  When 
wealth  is  acquired,  the  miser's  pleasure  in  it  is  dimi- 
nished. He  grasps  after  more  with  increasing  avidity. 
He  is  supposed  irrational  in  doing  so  ;  but  he  obeys  the 
law  of  his  nature.  What  he  possesses  no  longer  satis- 
fies Acquisitiveness.  The  miser's  pleasure  arises  from 
the  active  state  of  this  faculty,  and  only  the  pursuit  and 
obtaining  of  new  treasures  can  maintain  that  condition. 
The  same  law  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Love  of  Ap- 
probation. The  enjoyment  which  it  affords  depends 
on  its  active  state  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  new  incense, 
and  for  mounting  higher  in  the  scale  of  ambition,  is 
constantly  felt  by  its  victims.  Napoleon,  in  exile,  said, 
'*  Let  UB  live  upon  the  past ;"  but  he  found  thi^  im- 
possible :  his  predominant  desires  originated  in  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Self -Esteem,  and  the  past  did  not 
stimulate  them,  or  maintain  them  in  constant  activity. 
In  like  manner,  no  music'uui,  artist,  poet,  or  philoso- 
pher, however  extensive  his  attainments,  would  reckon 
himself  happy,  if  informed,  "  Now  you  must  stop  and 
live  upon  the  past ;"  and  the  reason  is  still  the  same  ; 
the  pursuit  of  new  acquirements,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  fields  of  investigation,  excite  and  maintain  the  fa- 
culties in  activity ;  and  activity  is  enjoyment. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  consequences  of  imbu- 
ing the  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  with  intuitite 
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I  knowledge,  and  instinctive  direction,  would  not  hare 
been  unquestionably  beneficial.  The  limits  of  our  ex- 
perience and  acquirements  would  have  been  speedily 
reached  ;  our  first  step  would  have  been  our  last ;  every 
object  would  have  become  old  and  familiar ;  Hope  would 
have  had  no  object  of  expectation.  Cautiousness  no  ob- 
ject of  fear.  Wonder  no  gratification  in  novelty ;  and 
monotony,  insipidity,  and  mental  satiety,  would  appa- 
rently have  been  the  lot  of  man. 

According  to  the  view  now  advanced,  creation,  in  its 
present  form,  is  more  wisely  and  benevolently  adapted 
to  our  constitution  than  if  instinctive  direction  and  in- 
tuitive instruction  had  been  given  to  the  mind  at  birth. 
By  the  actual  arrangement,  numerous  noble  faculties 
are  bestowed,  and  their  objects  are  presented :  these  ob- 
jects, when  properly  used,  are  endowed  with  qualities 
fitted  to  benefit  and  delight  us ;  and,  when  misunder- 
stood or  misapplied,  to  injure  and  punish  us ;  but  we 
are  left  to  find  out  their  qualities  by  the  exercise  of  our 
own  powers.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity of  the  mental  faculties,  and  this  constitutes  de- 
light. Wheat  is  produced  by  the  earth,  and  adapted 
to  the  nuti-ition  of  the  body  ;  but  it  may  be  rendered 
more  grateful  to  taste,  more  salubrious  to  the  stomach, 
and  more  stimulating  to  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems, by  being  stripped  of  its  external  skin,  ground 
into  flour,  and  baked.  Now,  when  the  Creator  endow- 
ed wheat  with  it  properties,  and  the  human  body  with 
its  qualities  and  functions,  he  pre-arranged  all  these 
relations.  In  withholding  congenital  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  them,  but  in  bestowing  faculties  fitted  to 
find  them  out ;  in  rendering  the  exercise  of  these  fa- 
culties agreeable  ;  and  in  leaving  man,  in  this  condi- 
tion, to  act  for  himself, — he  appears  to  me  to  have  con- 
ferred on  him  the  highest  boon.  The  earth  produces 
also  hemlock  and  foxglove  ;  and,  by  the  organic  law, 
these  substances,  if  taken  in  certain  moderate  quanti- 
ties, remove  diseases  ;  if  in  excess,  they  occasion  death : 
but  man's  observing  faculties,  when  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  Cautiousness  and  Reflection,  are  fitted  to 
make  this  discovery  ;  and  he  is  left  to  make  it,  or  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  neglect. 

Water,  when  elevated  in  temperature,  becomes  steam ; 
steam  expands  with  prodigious  power  ;  and  this  power, 
confined  by  metal  and  directed  by  intellect,  is  the  grand 
element  of  the  steam-engine,  the  most  efficient  yet  most 
humble  servant  of  man.  All  this  was  clearly  pre-ar- 
ranged by  the  Deity,  and  msm's  faculties  were  adapted 
to  it  at  creation  ;  but  he  was  left  to  observe  and  dis- 
cover the  qualities  and  relations  of  water  for  himself. 
This  duty,  however,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  benevolently  imposed,  the  moment  we  perceive 
that  the  Creator  has  made  the  very  exercise  of  the  fa- 
culties agreeable,  and  arranged  the  qualities  and  rela- 
tions of  matter  so  beneficially,  that,  when  known,  they 
carry  a  double  reward  to  the  discoverer, — the  pleasure 
of  mental  exercise,  and  positive  advantage  derived  from 
the  objects  themselves. 

The  Knowing  Faculties,  as  we  have  seen,  observe 
merely  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  their  simpler  rela- 
tions. The  Reflecting  Faculties  observe  relations  also, 
but  of  a  higher  order.  The  former,  for  example,  dis- 
cover that  the  soil  is  clay  or  gravel ;  that  it  is  tough 
or  friable  :  that  it  is  dry  or  wet ;  that  excess  of  water 
impedes  vegetation ;  that  in  one  season  the  crop  is  large, 
and  in  the  next  deficient.  The  reflecting  faculties  take 
cognizance  of  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  ;  and  act- 
ing along  with  the  knowing  powers,  they  discover  the 
means  by  which  wet  soil  may  be  rendered  dry,  clay  pul- 
verized, light  soil  invigorated,  and  all  of  them  maxJe 
more  productive  ;  and  also  the  relationship  of  particu- 
lar soils  to  particular  kinds  of  grain.  Nations  that  ex- 
ert their  knowing  factrities  in  observing  the  qualities  of 
the  soil,  and  their  reflecting  faculties  in  discovering  its 
capabilities,  and  its  relations  to  water,  lime,  manures, 
and  the  various  species  of  grain, — and  wiiu  put  forth 
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their  musciilar  and  nervous  energies  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  these  powers, — receive  a  rich  reward  in 
a  climate  improved  in  salubrity,  and  in  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  besides  much  positive  enjoyment  attend- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  powers  themselves.  Those  com- 
munities, on  the  other  hand,  who  neglect  to  use  their 
mental  faculties,  and  muscular  and  nervous  energies, 
are  punished  by  ague,  fever,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety 
of  painful  affections  arising  from  damp  air  ;  they  are 
stinted  in  food,  and  in  wet  seasons  are  brought  to  the 
very  brink  of  starvation  by  serious  failures  of  their 
crops.  This  punishment  is  a  benevolent  admonition 
from  the  Creator,  that  they  are  neglecting  a  great  duty, 
and  omitting  to  enjoy  a  great  pleasure  ;  and  it  will 
cease  as  soon  as,  by  obeying  the  Divine  laws,  they  have 
fairly  redeemed  the  blessings  lost  by  their  negligence. 
The  winds  and  waves  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  pre- 
sent insurmountable  obstacles  to  man's  leaving  the 
island  or  continent  on  which  he  happens  to  be  born, 
and  to  his  holding  intercourse  with  distant  climes  : 
But,  by  observing  the  relations  of  water  to  timber,  he 
is  enabled  to  construct  a  ship  ;  by  observing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  on  a  body  placed  in  a  fluid  medium, 
he  discovers  the  use  of  sails  :  and,  lately,  he  has  found 
out  the  expansive  quality  of  steam,  and  traced  its  rela- 
tions until  he  has  produced  a  machijie  that  enables  him 
almost  to  set  the  roaring  tempest  at  defiance,  and  to 
sail  straight  to  the  stormy  north,  although  its  loudest 
and  its  fiercest  blasts  oppose.  All  these  capabilities 
were  conferred  on  nature  and  on  man,  long  before  they 
wore  practically  applied  ;  but,  now  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  our  career  of  discovery  and  improve- 
ment, we  perceive  the  scheme  of  creation  to  be  admi- 
rably adapted  to  support  the  mental  faculties  in  habitual 
activity,  and  to  reward  us  for  the  exercise  of  them. 

In  surveying  external  nature  with  this  principle  in 
view,  we  perceive  in  many  qualities  of  physical  objects 
indications  of  benevolent  design,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  regarded  as  defects.  The  Creator  obviously 
intended  that  man  should  discover  and  use  coal-gas  in 
illuminating  dwelling-houses  ;  and  yet  it  emits  an  abo- 
minable odour.  The  bad  smell,  viewed  abstractedly 
from  its  consequences,  would  appear  to  be  an  unfortu- 
nate quality  in  it ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  gas  is 
invisible,  extremely  subtle  and  liable  to  escape ;  that 
when  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  atmospheric 
air,  it  is  prone  to  explode, — the  nauseous  and  penetrating 
Bmell  appears  like  a  voice  attached  to  it,  proclaiming  its 
escape,  and  warning  us,  in  louder  and  louder  tones,  to 
attend  to  our  safety  by  confining  it, — and  then  it  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  wise  and  benevolent  design.  Gas 
stood  in  this  relation  to  the  olfactory  nerves  from  the 
creation  downwards,  although  it  was  long  unknown  to 
men.  "We  cannot  doubt  that  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  it  by  them  was  contemplated  by  the  Creator  from 
the  first.  A  few  years  ago,  on  hearing  Paganini  play 
on  the  violin,  the  subject  of  wonder  with  me  was  the 
exquisite  fineness  of  his  notes.  The  sounds  fell  on  the 
ear  as  if  their  cause  had  been  purely  ethereal.  No  indica- 
tion of  their  material  origin  could  be  traced.  An  angel 
might  be  imagined  to  send  forth  such  strains  to  mortal 
ears.  The  extraordinary  development  of  Paganini's 
organs  of  Tune  and  Time,  with  the  extreme  sensibility 
of  his  nervous  system,  strongly  indicated  in  his  counte- 
nance and  figure,  seem  to  have  been  the  causes  of  his 
attaining  this  exquisite  power.  In  reflecting  on  his  per- 
formance, the  idea  forcibly  struck  me,  that  until  a  being 
constituted  like  Paganini  appeared,  we  had  no  means  of 
discovering  that  the  material  substances  composing  a 
violin  and  bow  were  capable  of  emitting  such  pure  and 
dulcet  sounds  ;  and  that  a  similar  reflection  may  proba- 
bly be  applicable  to  the  entire  sublunary  creation.  This 
world  may  be  full  of  divine  qualities  and  delicious  har- 
monies, if  we  had  only  superior  men  to  evoke  them ! 
And  if  the  case  be  so,  how  truly  admirable  is  that  con- 
stitution  of  nature  which  fuvnishes  us  with  every  pos- 


sible inducement  not  only  to  study  itself,  but  to  improve 
our  own  qualities ;  and  which  presents  us  with  richer 
treasures,  the  farther  we  advance  in  the  discharge  of 
our  most  pleasing  and  profitable  duties  ! 

It  is  objected  to  this  argument,  that  it  involves  an 
inconsistency.  Ignorance  of  the  natural  laws,  it  is  said, 
is  here  represented  as  necessary  to  happiness,  in  order 
that  the  faculties  may  obtain  exercise  in  discovering  and 
obeying  them  ; — nevertheless  happiness  is  held  to  be 
impossible  till  these  laws  shall  have  been  discovered  and 
obeyed :  here,  then,  it  is  argued,  ignorance  is  represented 
as  at  once  essential  to,  and  incompatible  with,  enjoyment. 
But  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the  doctrine.  I 
do  not  say  that,  in  any  individual  man,  ignorance  of  the 
natural  laws  is  essential  to  enjoyment ;  I  merely  main- 
tain, that  with  his  present  constitution  it  was  more 
beneficial  for  him  to  be  left  to  learn  these  laws  from  his 
parents  or  his  own  experience,  than  at  birth  to  have 
received  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  of  crea- 
tion. A  similar  objection  might  be  stated  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bee.  Honey  is  necessary  to  its  enjoy- 
ment ;  yet  it  has  been  left  to  gather  honey  for  itself 
The  fallacy  originates  from  losing  sight  of  the  natural 
constitution  both  of  the  bee  and  of  man.  The  bee  has 
been  furnished  with  instinctive  tendencies  to  roam  abou* 
the  fields  and  flowery  meadows,  and  to  exert  its  ener 
gies  in  labour  ;  and  it  is  obviously  beneficial  to  it  to  be 
provided  with  opportunities  of  doing  so.  And  so  it  is 
with  man.  Gathering  knowledge  is  to  the  human  mind 
what  gathering  honey  is  to  the  bee.  Communicating 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  to  man,  while 
his  present  constitution  continues,  would  be  the  exact 
parallel  of  naturally  gorging  the  bee  with  honey  during 
the  whole  summer,  when  its  energies  are  at  their  height. 
When  the  bee  has  completed  its  store,  winter  benumbs 
its  powers,  which  resume  their  vigour  only  when  its 
stock  is  exhausted,  and  when  spring  returns  to  afford 
them  exercise.  No  torpor  resembling  that  of  winter 
seals  up  the  faculties  of  the  human  race ;  but  their  cease- 
less activity  is  amply  provided  for  by  other  arrange- 
ments :  First,  Every  individual  of  the  race  is  born  in 
utter  ignorance,  and  starts  from  zero  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge,  so  that  he  has  the  laws  to  learn  for  himself 
either  from  his  predecessors  or  from  experience ;  Second- 
ly, The  laws  of  nature,  compared  with  the  mental  capa- 
city of  any  individual,  are  of  boundless  extent,  so  that 
every  one  may  learn  something  new  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  life ;  Thirdly,  By  the  actual  constitution  of  man, 
he  must  make  use  of  his  acquirements  habitually,  other- 
wise he  will  lose  them. 

These  circumstances  remove  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. If  man  had  possessed  intuitive  knowledge  of  all 
nature,  he  could  have  had  no  scope  for  exercising  his 
faculties  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  preserving  it,  or  in 
communicating  it.  The  infant  would  have  been  as  wise 
as  the  most  revered  sage,  and  forgetfulness  would  have 
been  necessarily  excluded. 

Some  who  object  to  these  views,  imagine  that  after 
the  human  race  has  acquired  knowledge  of  all  the  natu- 
ral laws  if  such  a  result  be  possible,  they  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  if  they  had  been  created  with  intuitive 
knowledge.  But  this  does  not  follow.  Although  the  race 
should  acquire  the  knowledge  supposed,  it  is  not  an  in- 
evitable consequence  that  each  individual  will  necessa- 
rily enjoy  it  all ;  which,  however,  would  follow  from 
intuition.  The  entire  soil  of  Britain  belongs  to  the 
landed  proprietors  as  a  class  ;  but  each  does  not  possess 
it  all,  and  hence  every  one  has  opportunities  of  adding 
to  his  territories — with  this  disadvantage,  however,  in 
comparison  with  knowledge,  that  the  acquisitions  of  one 
necessarily  diminish  the  possessions  of  another.  Far- 
ther, although  the  race  should  have  learned  all  the  na- 
tural laws,  their  children  would  not  intuitively  inherit 
their  ideas,  and  thus  the  activity  of  every  one,  as  he 
appeared  on  the  stage,  woxild  be  provided  for;  whereas 
by  intuition,  eveiy  child  would  be  as  wise  as  liis  ^rand- 
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father, — and  parental  protection,  filial  piety,  and  all  the 
delights  that  spring  from  ditTerence  in  knowle<ige  be- 
tween youth  and  age,  would  be  excluded.  Lastly,  By 
the  actual  state  of  man,  the  usinp  of  acquirements  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  as  well  as  the  enjoyment 
of  them.  By  intuition,  all  knowledge  would  be  habi- 
tually present  to  the  mind  without  effort  or  considera- 
tion. On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  (man's 
nature  being  what  it  is)  the  arrangement  by  which  he 
b  endowed  with  powers  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  left 
to  find  it  for  himself,  is  both  wise  and  benevolent. 

It  has  been  asked,  "  But  is  there  no  pleasure  in  science 
except  that  of  discovery  ?  Is  there  none  in  using  the 
knowledge  we  have  attained  i  Is  there  no  pleasure  in 
playing  at  chess  after  we  know  the  moves  ?"  In  answer, 
I  observe,  that  if  we  knew  beforehand  all  the  moves 
that  our  antagonist  intended  to  make  and  all  our  own, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  we  knew  evei-y  thing  by  intui- 
tion, we  could  have  no  pleasure.  The  pleasure  really 
consists  in  discovering  the  intentions  of  our  antagonist, 
and  in  calculating  the  effects  of  our  o^vn  play ;  a  certain 
degree  of  ignorance  of  both  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
gratification.  In  like  manner,  it  is  agreeable  first  to 
discover  the  natural  laws,  and  then  to  study  the  moves 
that  we  ought  to  make,  in  consequence  of  knowing  them. 
So  mucli,  then,  for  the  sources  of  human  happiness. 

In  the  second  place,  To  reap  enjoyment  in  the  greatest 
quantity  and  to  maintain  it  most  permanently,  the  facul- 
ties must  be  gratified  harmoniously.  For  example,  in 
pursuing  wealth  or  fame  as  the  leading  object  of  exist- 
ence, full  gratification  is  not  afforded  to  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  and  consequently 
complete  satisfaction  cannot  be  enjoyed ;  whereas,  by 
seeking  knowledge,  and  dedicating  life  to  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  to  ourselves,  to  our  relatives,  to  our  coun- 
try, to  mankind,  and  to  God,  in  our  several  vocations, 
all  the  faculties  will  be  gratified,  and  wealth,  fame, 
health,  and  other  advantages,  will  follow  in  their  train, 
so  that  the  whole  mind  will  rejoice,  and  its  delights  will 
remain  permanent. 

Thirdly,  To  place  human  happiness  on  a  secure  basis, 
the  laws  of  external  creation  must  themselves  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  the  whole  faculties  of  man  acting 
in  harmonious  combination,  and  intellect  must  be  fitted 
to  discover  the  nature  and  relations  of  both,  and  to 
direct  the  conduct  in  harmony  with  them. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  extent  of  human 
ignorance :  but  we  should  discriminate  between  absolute 
incapacity  to  know,  and  mere  want  of  information,  ari- 
sing from  not  having  used  this  capacity  to  Its  full  ex- 
tent. In  regard  to  the  first — our  capacity  to  know — 
it  appears  probable  that,  in  this  world,  we  shall  never 
know  the  essence,  beginning,  or  end  of  things ;  because 
these  are  points  which  we  have  no  faculties  calculated 
to  discover  :  But  the  same  Creator  who  made  the  exter- 
nal world  constituted  our  faculties  ;  and  if  we  have  suf- 
ficient data  for  inferring  it  to  be  His  intention  that  we 
should  enjoy  exigence  here  while  preparing  for  the  ulte- 
rior ends  of  our  being, — and  if  it  be  true  that  we  can 
be  happy  here,  only  by  becoming  thoroughly  conversant 
with  those  natural  laws  which  are  pre-arranged  to  con- 
tribute,^ when  observed,  to  our  enjoyment,  and  which, 
when  violated,  vi,sit  us  with  suffering, — then  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  our  mental  capacities  are  wisely 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  whenever  we 
shall  do  our  own  duty  in  bringing  them  to  their  highest 
condition  of  perfection,  and  in  applying  them  in  the 
best  manner. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed  that  all  bodies  which  re- 
fracted the  rays  of  light,  were  combustible,  except  one, 
the  diamond,  which  he  found  to  have  this  quality,  but 
which  he  was  not  able,  by  any  powers  he  possessed,  to 
consume  by  burning.  He  did  not  conclude,  however, 
from  this,  that  the  diamond  was  an  exception  to  the 
imiformity  of  nature.  He  inferred  that,  as  the  same 
Creator  Ivud  made  the  diamond  and  the  refracting  bodies 


which  he  was  able  to  burn,  and  proceeded  by  uniform 
laws,  the  diamond  also  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
found  to  be  combustible,  and  that  the  reason  of  its  re- 
sisting his  power  was  ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  means 
of  raising  a  temperature  sufiiciently  high  to  .produce  its 
conflagration.  A  century  afterwards,  chemists  made  the 
diamond  blaze  with  as  much  vivacity  as  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton had  done  a  wax-candle.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  on 
an  analogous  principle.  If  the  intention  of  our  Crea- 
tor be,  that  we  should  enjoy  existence  while  in  this 
world,  then  He  knew  what  was  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  do  so  ;  and  He  will  not  be  found  to  have  failed  in 
conferring  on  us  powers  fitted  to  accomplish  His  de- 
sign, provided  we  do  our  duty  in  developing  and  apply- 
ing them.  The  great  motive  to  exertion  is  the  convic- 
tion, that  increased  knowledge  will  furnish  us  with  in- 
creased means  of  happiness  and  well-doing,  and  with 
new  proofs  of  benevolence  and  wisdom  in  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe. 

In  pleading  thus  earnestly  for  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  external  nature  to  its  qualities,  I  may  be 
causing  uneasiness  to  some  readers  who  have  been  edu^ 
cated  in  the  belief  that  human  nature  is  inherently  cor- 
rupt, and  that  physical  creation  is  essentially  disordered ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  I  yield  to  the  imperative  dictates  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  truth.  If  the  views  now  ex- 
pounded shall  be  shewn  to  be  fallacious,  I  shall  be  most 
anxious  to  abandon  them  ;  but  if  they  shall  prove  to  be 
correct  interpretations  of  nature,  they  will  of  necessity 
stand  forth  in  all  the  might  and  majesty  of  divine  ap- 
pointments, and  it  will  be  criminal  either  to  conceal  or 
oppose  them.  If  they  be  true,  they  will  carry  vast  con- 
sequences in  their  train.  I  am  not  rearing  a  system 
from  ambitious  motives,  neither  is  it  my  object  to  at- 
tack the  opinions  of  other  men.  It  is  simply  to  lift  up 
the  veil  of  ignorance,  and,  in  all  humility,  to  exhibit 
the  Creator's  works  in  their  real  colours,  in  so  far  as  I 
imagine  myself  to  have  been  permitted  to  perceive 
them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE   NATURAL   LAWS  TO  THE  PRAC- 
TICAL ARRANGEMENTS  OT  LIFE. 

Suggestion  of  a  scheme  of  living  and  occupation  for  the  hu- 
man race— Every  day  ought  to  be  so  apportioned  as  tc 
permit  of  (1)  bodily  exercise;  (2)  useful  employment  of 
the  intellectual  powers;  (3)  the  cultivation  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  ;  (4)  the  taking 
of  food  and  sleep— Gratification  of  the  animal  faculties  in- 
eluded  in  these — Why  has  man  made  so  little  progress  to- 
wards happiness  ? — A  reply  to  this  question  very  difficult 
— Dr  Chalmers  quoted  on  the  subject — Has  man  advanced 
in  happiness  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  know- 
ledge?— His  progress  retarded  by  ignorance  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  its  adaptation  to  external  ofijects — Tlie  experi- 
ence of  past  ages  affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  limiting 
our  estimate  of  man's  capability  of  civilization — Recent 
date  of  some  of  the  most  important  scientific  discoveries,, 
and  imperfect  condition  of  most  branches  of  human  know* 
ledge. 

If  a  system  of  living  and  occupation  were  to  be  dei- 
vised  for  human  beings,  founded  on  the  exposition  of 
their  nature  now  given,  something  like  the  following 
might  be  presented. 

First,  So  many  hours  a-day  should  be  dedicated  by 
every  individual  in  health,  to  the  exercise  of  his  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems,  in  labour  calculated  to  give 
scope  to  their  functions.  The  reward  of  obeying  this 
requisite  of  his  nature  would  be  health,  and  a  joyous 
animal  existence  ;  the  punishment  of  neglect  is  disease, 
low  spirits,  and  premature  death. 

Secondly,  So  many  hours  a-day  should  be  spent  in  the 
sedulous  employment  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  fa^ 
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eulties  ;  in  studying  the  qualities  of  external  objects, 
and  their  relations  ;  also  the  nature  of  animated  beings, 
and  their  relations  ;  with  the  view  not  of  accumulating 
mere  abstract  and  barren  knowledge,  but  of  enjoying 
the  positiv*  pleasure  of  mental  activity,  and  of  turning 
every  discovery  to  account,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
happiness  or  alleviating  misery.  The  leading  object 
should  always  be,  to  find  out  the  relationship  of  every 
object  to  our  own  nature,  organic,  animal,  moral,  and 
i  intellectual,  and  to  keep  that  relationship  habitually  in 
mind,  so  as  to  render  our  acquirements  directly  grati- 
fying to  our  various  faculties.  The  reward  of  this  con- 
duct would  be  an  incalculable  increase  of  pleasure,  in 
the  very  act  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  real  pro- 
perties of  external  objects,  together  with  a  great  acces- 
sion of  power  in  reaping  ulterior  advantages  and  avoid- 
ing disagreeable  affections. 

Thirdly,  So  many  hours  a-day  should  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  and  gratification  of  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious sentiments  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  exercising  these  in 
harmony  with  intellect,  and  especially  in  acquiring  the 
habit  of  admiring,  loving,  and  yielding  obedience  to  the 
Creator  and  his  institutions.  This  last  object  is  of  vast 
importance.  Intellect  is  barren  of  p'^actical  fruit,  how- 
ever rich  it  may  be  in  knowledge,  until  it  be  fired  and 
prompted  to  act  by  moral  sentiment.  In  my  view, 
knowledge  by  itself  is  comparatively  worthless  and  im- 
potent, compared  with  what  it  becomes  when  vivified 
by  lofty  emotions.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Intellect 
be  informed ;  the  moral  faculties  must  co-operate,  in 
yielding  obedience  to  the  precepts  which  the  intellect 
recognises  to  be  true.  As  creation  is  one  great  system, 
of  which  God  is  the  author  and  preserver,  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  there  must  be  harmony  among  all  its  parts, 
and  between  it  and  its  Creator.  The  human  mind  is  a 
portion  of  creation,  and  its  constitution  must  be  includ- 
ed in  this  harmonious  scheme,  llie  grand  object  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  raanj  therefore,  ought 
to  be,  the  study  of  God  and  of  his  works.  Before  phi- 
losophy can  rise  to  its  highest  dignity,  and  shed  on  the 
human  race  its  richest  benefits,  it  must  become  religi- 
ous ;  that  is  to  say,  its  principles  and  their  consequences 
must  be  viewed  as  proceeding  directly  from  the  Divine 
Being,  and  as  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  faculties  of 
man,  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct.  Philosophy, 
while  separated  from  the  moral  feelings,  is  felt  by  the 
people  at  large  to  be  cold  and  barren.  It  may  be  cal- 
culated to  interest  individuals  possessing  high  intellec- 
tual endowments  ;  but  as,  in  men  in  general,  the  moral 
and  religious  sentiments  greatly  predominate  in  energy 
over  the  intellectual  powers,  it  fails  to  interest  the  mass 
of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  before  natural  reli- 
gion can  appear  in  all  its  might  and  glory,  it  must  be- 
come philosophical.  Its  foundations  must  be  laid  in 
the  system  of  creation  ;  its  authority  must  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  of  that  system  ;  and  its  applications 
must  be  enforced  by  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
Providence  operating  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  its 
dictates.  "VMiile  reason  and  religion  are  at  variance, 
both  are  pbstrueted  in  producing  their  full  beneficial 
effects.  God  has  placed  harmony  between  them,  and  it 
is  only  human  imperfection  and  ignorance  that  have  in- 
troduced discord.  One  way  of  cultivating  the  senti- 
ments would  be  for  men  to  meet  and  act  together,  o^ 
the  principles  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  unfold, 
and  to  exercise,  in  mutual  instruction,  and  in  united 
adoration  of  the  great  and  glorious  Creator,  the  several 
faculties  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  Ideality, 
Wonder,  and  Conscientiousness.  The  reward  of  acting 
in  this  manner  would  be  a  communication  of  direct  and 
intense  pleasure  to  each  other ;  for  I  refer  to  every  in- 
dividu9,i  who  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  a 
day  or  an  hour  with  a  really  benevolent,  pious,  honest, 
and  intellectual  man,  whose  soul  swelled  with  adoration 
of  his  Creator,  whose  intellect  was  replenished  with 
kno\v'ledgc  of  His  works,  and  whose  whole  mind  was 


I  instfnct  with  sympathy  for  human  happiness, — whether 
j  such  a  day  did  not  afford  him  the  most  pure,  elevated, 
and  lasting  gratification  he  ever  enjoyed.  Such  an  ex 
ercise,  besides,  would  invigorate  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  })owers,  and  fit  them  to  discover  and  obey 
the  Divine  institutions. 

Phrenology  is  highly  conducive  to  this  enjoyment  ol 
our  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  No  faculty  is  bad, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  has  a  legitimate  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, and,  when  properly  gratified,  is  a  fountain  of  plea- 
sure ;  in  short,  man  possesses  no  feeling,  of  the  right 
exercise  of  which  an  enlightened  and  ingenuous  mind 
need  be  ashamed.  A  party  of  thoroughly  practical  phre- 
nologists, therefore,  meet  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
each  other's  qualities  ;  they  respect  these  as  the  gifts  of 
the  Creator  ;  and  their  great  object  is  to  derive  the  ut- 
most pleasure  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  to  avoid 
every  approximation  to  abuse  of  them.  The  distinc- 
tions of  country  and  education  are  broken  down  by 
unity  of  principle  ;  the  chilling  restraints  of  Cautious- 
ness, Self-Esteem,  Secretiveness,  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, which  stand  as  barriers  of  eternal  ice  between  hu- 
man beings  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  are 
gently  removed  ;  the  directing  sway  is  committed  to 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Intel- 
lect ;  and  then  the  higher  principles  of  the  niind  operate 
with  a  delightful  vivacity  unknown  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  qualities  of  human  nature. 

Intellect  also  ought  to  be  regularly  exercised  in  arts, 
science,  philosophy,  and  observation. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  dedicating  hours  to  the  direct 
gratification  of  the  animal  powers  ;  not  that  they  shQuld 
not  be  exercised,  but  that  full  scope  for  their  activity 
is  included  in  the  employments  already  mentioned.  In 
muscular  exercises,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Con- 
structiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Ix)Vje 
of  Approbation,  may  all  be  gratified.  In  contending 
with  and  surmounting  physical  and  moral  difficulties, 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  obtain  vent ;  in 
working  at  a  mechanical  employment  requiring  the 
exertion  of  strength,  these  two  faculties,  and  also  Con- 
structiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  will  be  exercised-; 
in  emulation  who  shall  accomplish  most  good,  Self- 
Esteem  and  Lov«  of  Approbation  will  obtain  scope. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties,  several  of  these, 
and  others  of  the  animal  propensities,  are  employed ; 
Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness, 
for  example,  acting  ujnder  the  guidance  of  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Ideality,  and  Intellect, 
receive  direct  enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle.  From 
their  being  properly  directed  also,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior delicacy  and  refinement  imparted  to  them  by  the 
higher  powers,  they  do  not  infringe  the  moral  law,  an<jl 
leave  no  sting  or  repentance  in  the  mind. 

Finally,  a  certain  portion  of  time  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  taking  of  food  and  to  sleep. 

All  systems  hitherto  practised  have  been  deficient  in 
providing  for  one  or  more  of  these  branches  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  community  at  Orbiston,  formed  on  M7 
Owen's  principles,  music,  dancing,  and  theatrical  en- 
tertainments were  provided  ;  but  the  people  soon  tired 
of  these.  They  had  not  corresponding  moral  and  in- 
tellectual instruction.  The  novelty  excited  them,  but 
there  was  nothing  substantial  behind.  In  common  so- 
ciety, very  little  of  either  rational  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment is  provided.  The  neglect*  of  innocent  amusemep^t 
is  a  great  error. 

If  there  be  truth  in  these  views,  they  will  throw  some 
light  on  two  important  questions  that  have  embarrassed 
philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provement. The  first  is,  Why  should  man  have  existed 
so  long,  and  made  so  small  an  advance  on  the  road  to 
happiness  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  very  scheme  of 
creation  which  I  have  described,  implies  that  man  is  a 
progressive  being  ;  and  progression  necessarily  supposes 
lower  and  higher  conditions  of  attainment  and  enjoy- 
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ment.  While  men  are  ignorant,  there  is  great  indivi- 
dual suffering.  This  distresses  sensitive  minds,  and 
seems  inexplicable :  they  cannot  conceive  how  improve- 
ment should  so  slowly  advance.  I  confess  myself  in- 
capable of  affording  any  philosophical  explanation  why 
man  should  have  been  so  constituted  ;  neither  can  I 
give  a  reason  why  the  whole  earth  was  not  made  tem- 
perate and  productive,  in  place  of  being  partially  co- 
vered with  barren  sand  and  eternal  snow.  The  Creator 
alone  can  explain  these  points.  AVhen  the  inhabitants 
of  Bntain  wore  the  skins  of  animals,  and  lived  in  huts, 
we  may  presume  that,  in  rigorous  winters,  many  of 
them  suffered  severe  privations,  and  that  some  would 
perish  from  cold.  If  there  had  been  among  the  suf- 
ferers a  gifted  philosopher,  who  observed  the  talents 
that  were  inherent  in  the  people,  although  then  latent, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  foresaw  the  splendid  palaces 
and  warm  fabrics  with  which  their  descendants  would 
one  day  adorn  this  island,  he  might  well  have  been  led 
to  deplore  the  slow  progress  of  improvement,  and  been 
grieved  at  the  prevalence  of  90  much  intermediate  mi- 
sery. Yet  the  explanation  that  man  is  a  progressive 
being  is  all  that  philosophy  can  offer ;  and  if  this  sa- 
tisfy us  as  to  the  past,  it  must  be  equally  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  the  present  and  the  future.  The  difficulty 
is  eloquently  adverted  to  by  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise.  "  We  might  not  know  the  reason," 
says  he,  "  why,  in  the  moral  world,  so  many  ages  of  dark- 
ness and  depravity  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass 
by,  any  more  than  we  know  the  reason  why,  in  the  na- 
tural world,  the  trees  of  a  forest,  instead  of  starting  all 
at  once  into  the  full  efllorescence  and  stateliness  of 
their  manhood,  have  to  make  their  slow  and  laborious 
advancement  to  maturity,  cradled  in  storms,  and  alter- 
nately drooping  or  expanding  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons.  But  though  unable  to  scan  all  the  cycles 
either  of  the  moral  or  natural  economy,  yet  we  may  re- 
cognise such  influences  at  work  as,  when  multiplied  and 
developed  to  the  uttermost,  are  abundantly  capable  of 
regenerating  the  world.  One  of  the  likeliest  of  these 
influences  is  the  power  of  education,  to  the  perfecting 
of  which  so  many  minds  are  earnestly  directed  at  thij 
moment,  and  for  the  general  acceptance  of  which  in  so- 
ciety we  have  a  guarantee  in  the  strongest  affections 
and  fondest  wishes  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  femi- 
lies."    (Vol.  i.  p.  186.) 

Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  explain  why  man  was 
constituted  a  progressive  being,  and  why  such  a  being 
advances  slowly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that 
there  is  at  least  an  adaptation  of  his  faculties  to  his  con- 
dition. If  I  am  right  in  the  fundamental  proposition, 
that  harmonious  activity  of  the  faculties  is  synonymous 
with  enjoyment  of  existence, — it  follows  that  it  would 
have  been  less  wise  and  less  benevolent  towards  man, 
constituted  as  he  is,  to  have  communicated  to  him  in- 
tuitively perfect  knowledge,  thereby  leaving  his  mental 
powers  with  diminished  motives  to  activity,  than  to 
bestow  on  him  faculties  endowed  with  high  susceptibi- 
lity of  action,  and  to  surround  him  with  scenes,  objects, 
circumstances,  and  relations,  calculated  to  maintain  them 
in  ceaseless  excitement ;  although  this  latter  arrange- 
ment necessarily  subjects  him  to  suffering  while  igno- 
rant, and  renders  his  first  ascent  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement difficult  and  slow.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, that,  according  to  this  view,  although  the  first 
pair  of  the  himian  race  had  been  created  with  powerful 
and  well-balanced  faculties,  but  of  the  same  nature  as 
at  present ;  if  they  were  not  also  intuitively  inspired 
with  knowledge  of  the  whole  creation,  and  its  relations, 
their  first  movements  as  individuals  would  have  been 
retrograde  ,•  that  is,  as  individualu,  they  would,  through 
pure  want  of  information,  have  infringed  many  natural 
laws,  and  suffered  evil ;  while,  as  parts  of  the  race,  they 
would  have  been  decidedly  advancing :  for  every  pang 
they  suffered  would  have  led  them  to  a  new  step  in 
knowledge,  and  prompted  them  to  advance  towards  a 


much  higher  condition  than  that  which  they  at  first 
occupied.  According  to  the  hypothesis  now  presented, 
not  only  is  man  really  benefited  by  the  arrangement 
which  leaves  him  to  discover  the  natural  laws  for  him- 
self, although,  during  the  period  of  his  ignorance,  he 
suffers  much  evil  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  them ; 
but  the  progress  which  he  has  already  made  towards 
knowledge  and  happiness  must,  from  the  very  extent  of 
his  experience,  be  actually  greater  than  can  at  present 
be  conceived.  Its  extent  will  become  more  obvious, 
and  his  experience  itself  more  valuable,  after  he  has 
obtained  a  view  of  the  real  theory  of  his  constitution. 
He  will  find  that  past  miseries  have  at  least  exhausted 
coimtless  errors,  and  he  will  know  how  to  avoid  thou- 
sands of  paths  that  lead  to  pain  :  in  short,  he  will  then 
discover  that  errors  in  conduct,  like  errors  in  philoso- 
phy, give  additional  importance  and  practicability  to 
truth,  by  the  demonstration  which  they  afford  of  the 
evils  attending  departures  from  its  dictates.  The  grand 
sources  of  human  suffering  at  present  are  bodily  disease 
and  mental  anxiety,  and,  in  the  next  chapter,  these  will 
be  traced  to  infringement,  through  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, of  physical,  organic,  moral,  or  intellectual  laws, 
which,  when  understood,  appear  in  themselves  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  race.  It  may  be 
supposed  that,  according  to  this  view,  as  knowledge  ac- 
cumulates, enjoyment  will  decrease ;  but,  as  formerly 
observed,  ample  provision  is  made  against  this  event, 
by  withholding  intuition  from  each  generation  as  it 
appears  on  the  stage.  Each  successive  age  must  acquire 
knowledge  for  itself;  and,  provided  ideas  are  new  and 
suited  to  the  faculties,  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  them 
from  instructors  is  second  only  to  that  of  discovering 
them  ourselves.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  many 
ages  will  elapse  before  all  the  facts  and  relations  of  na- 
ture shall  have  been  explored,  and  the  possibility  of 
discovery  exhausted.  If  the  imiverse  be  infinite,  know- 
ledge can  never  be  complete. 

The  second  question  is,  Has  man  really  advanced  in 
happiness,  in  proportion  to  his  increase  in  knowledge  ? 
We  are  apt  to  entertain  erroneous  notions  of  the  plea- 
sures enjoyed  in  past  ag§sk  Fabulists  have  represented 
men  as  then  peaceful,  innocent,  and  gay  ;  but  if  we  look 
narrowly  into  the  conditions  of  savage  and  barbarian 
life  in  the  present  day,  and  recollect  that  these  were  the 
states  of  all  nations  before  they  acquired  scientific  know- 
ledge, we  shall  not  much  or  long  regret  the  pretended 
diminution  of  enjoyment  by  civilization.*  Phrenology 
renders  the  superiority  of  the  latter  condition  certain, 
by  shewing  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that,  until  the  in- 
tellect is  extensively  informed,  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments assiduously  exercised,  the  animal  propensities 
bear  the  predominant  sway ;  and  that  wherever  these 
are  supreme,  misery  is  an  inevitable  concomitant.  In- 
deed, the  answer  to  the  objection  that  happiness  has  not 
increased  with  knowledge,  appears  to  me  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  tliat  until  Phrenology  was  discovered,  the 
nature  of  man  was  not  scientifically  known,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  very  few  of  his  institutions,  civil  or 
domestic,  were  founded  on  principles  accordant  with 
the  laws  of  his  constitution.  Owing  to  the  same  cause, 
also,  much  of  his  knowledge  has  necessarily  remained 
partial,  and  inapplicable  to  use ;  but  after  this  science 
shall  have  been  appreciated  and  applied,  clouds  of  dark- 
ness, accumulated  through  long  ages  that  are  past,  may 
be  expected  to  roll  away,  as  if  touched  by  the  rays  of 
the  meridian  sun, — and  with  them  many  of  the  mise- 
ries that  attend  total  ignorance  or  imperfect  informa-' 
tion  to  disappear.! 

♦  See  on  this  subject  a  very  elaborate  and  philosophical 
volume  in  the  Librarr  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled 
The  New  Zealanders,  ^p.^9S0. 

t  Readers  who  are  strangers  to  Phrenology  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  rests,  may  regard  the  observations  in  the 
text  as  extravagaiit  and  enthusiastio ;  but  I  respectfully  re- 
mind  them,  that,  while  they  judge  in  comparative  ignorance 
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It  ought  also  to  be  kept  constantly  in  remembrance 
that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  that  the  precept  "  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  is  imprinted  in  his  constitu- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  each 
individual  depends  on  the  habits,  practices,  and  opinions 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  that  he  cannot  reap  the 
full  benefits  of  his  own  advancement,  until  similar  prin- 
ciples have  been  embraced  and  realized  in  practice  by 
his  fellow-men.  This  renders  it  his  interest,  as  it  is 
his  duty,  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  them,  and 
to  carry  them  forward  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
At  this  moment,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
feel  their  enjoyments,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
impaired  and  abridged  by  the  mass  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  which  every  where  surrounds  them.  They 
are  men  living  before  their  age,  and  whom  the  world 
neither  understands  nor  appreciates.  Let  them  not, 
however,  repine  or  despair ;  but  let  them  dedicate  their 
best  efforts  to  communicating  the  truths  which  have 
opened  up  to  themselves  the  prospect  of  happiness,  and 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  law  of  our  consti- 
tution which  has  established  the  superiority  of  the  mo- 
i*al  sentiments,  renders  it  impossible  for  individuals  to 
attain  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rational  nature,  until 
they  have  rendered  their  fellow-men  virtuous  and  happy ; 
and  in  the  truth  and  power  of  this  principle,  the  igno- 
rant and  the  wretched  have  a  guarantee  for  being  raised 
in  their  condition  by  the  efforts  of  their  more  fortimate 
brethren.  If  all  ranks  of  the  people  were  taught  the 
philosophy  which  I  am  now  advocating,  and  if,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  it  were  acted  on  by  their  legislators, 
and  enforced  by  their  religious  instructors  as  the  will 
of  the  Creator  communicated  to  man  through  His  natu- 
ral institutions,  the  progress  of  general  improvement 
would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

If  the  views  now  advocated  shall  ever  prevail,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  experience  of  past  ages  affords  no 
sufficient  reason  for  limiting  our  estimiite  of  man's  ca- 
pabilities of  civilization.  In  the  introductory  chapter, 
I  mentioned  the  opinions  of  some  philosophers  about 
the  slow  and  gradual  preparation  of  the  globe  for  man  ; 
and  remarked  that  he  also  appears  to  be  destined  to 
advance  only  by  stages  to  the  highest  condition  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  At  present  he  is  ob- 
viously only  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Although 
a  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  of  himself,  is  in- 
dispensable to  his  advancement  towards  his  true  station 
as  a  rational  being,  yet  four  hundred  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  arts  of  printing  and  engraving  were 
invented,  without  which  knowledge  could  not  be  dis- 
seminated through  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and,  even 
now,  the  art  of  reading  is  by  no  means  general  over 
the  world — so  that  the  means  of  calling  man's  ra- 
tional nature  into  activity,  although  discovered,  are 
but  very  imperfectly  applied.  It  is  only  five  or  six 
centuries  since  the  mariner's  compass  was  known  in 
Europe,  without  Which  even  philosophers  could  not  as- 
certain the  most  common  facts  regarding  the  size,  form, 
and  productions  of  the  earth.  It  is  but  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  yeais  since  one-half  of  the  habitable 
globe,  America,  became  known  to  the  other  half;  and 
considerable  portions  of  it  are  still  unknown  even  to 
the  best  informed  inquirers.  It  is  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  dis- 
covered ;  previously  to  which  it  was  impossible  even  for 
physicians  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the  uses  of  many 
of  man's  corporeal  organs,  and  of  their  relations  to  ex- 
it has  been  my  endeavour  to  subject  it  to  the  severest  scru- 
tiny. Having  found  its  proofs  irrefragable,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  its  importance,  I  solicit  their  indulgence  in  speak- 
ing of  it  as  it  appears  to  my  own  mind.  As  many  persons 
continue  ignorant  of  the  progress  which  Phrenology  has  made, 
I  have  added,  in  the  Appendix  No.  III.,  a  note  on  tliis  subject. 


ternal  nature.  Haller,  who  Nourished  in  tlie  early  part 
and  middle  of  the  last  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  human  physiology  as  a  science  of  observa- 
tion. It  is  only  between  forty  and  fifty  years  since  the 
true  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were 
discovered ;  before  which  we  possessed  no  adequate 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  mental  consti- 
tution and  its  adaptation  to  external  circumstances  and 
beings.  It  is  no  more  than  sixty-one  years  since  the 
study  of  Chemistry,  or  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  globe,  was  put  into  a  philosophical  <?ondition  by  Dr 
Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen  ;  and  hydrogen  was  dis- 
covered so  lately  as  1 766,  or  sixty-nine  years  ago.  Be- 
fore that  time,  people  in  general  were  comparatively 
ignorant  of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  most  im- 
portant material  agents  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. At  present  this  knowledge  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, as  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  the  dates 
of  several  other  important  discoveries.  Electricity  was 
discovered  in  17i'8,  galvanism  in  1794,  gas-light  about 
1798;  and  steam-boats,  steam-looms,  and  the  safety- 
lamp,  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  study  of  Geology  has 
been  seriously  begun ;  without  which  we  could  not  know 
the  past  changes  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  globe,  a 
matter  of  much  importance  as  an  element  in  judging  of 
our  present  position  in  the  world's  progress.  This  science 
also  is  still  in  its  infancy.  An  inconceivable  extent  of 
territory  remains  to  be  explored,  from  the  examination 
of  which  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  conclu- 
sions will  probably  present  themselves.  In  astronomy, 
too,  the  discoveries  of  the  two  Herschels  promise  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  globe. 

The  mechanical  sciences  are  at  this  moment  in  full 
play,  putting  forth  vigorous  shoots,  aod  giving  the 
strongest  indications  of  youth,  and  none  of  decay. 

The  sciences  of  morals  and  of  government  are  still 
in  many  respects  in  a  crude  condition. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  his  profound  ignorance, 
man,  in  all  ages,  has  been  directed  in  his  pursuits  by 
the  mere  impulse  of  his  strongest  propensities,  formerly 
to  war  and  conquest,  and  now  to  accumulating  wealth ; 
without  having  framed  his  habits  and  institutions  in 
conformity  with  correct  and  enlightened  views  of  his 
own  nature,  and  its  real  interests  and  wants.  During 
past  ages  Nature  has  been  constantly  operating  on  man, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  her  laws,  he  haa 
not  generally  accommodated  his  conduct  to  her  influ- 
ence, and  hence  has  suffered  countless  evils.  This  con- 
dition of  things  still  continues  to  exist.  Up  to  the 
present  day,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  every  nation  have 
remained  essentially  ignorant,  the  tools  of  interested 
leaders,  or  the  creatures  of  their  own  blind  impulses, 
unfavourably  situate  for  the  development  of  their  ra- 
tional nature ;  and  they,  constituting  the  great  majo- 
rity, necessarily  influence  the  condition  of  the  rest. 
But  at  last,  the  arts  and  sciences  seem  to  be  tending 
towards  abridging  human  labour,  so  as  to  force  leisure 
on  the  mass  of  the  people ;  while  the  elements  of  use- 
ful knowledge  are  so  rapidly  increasing,  the  capacity  of 
the  operatives  for  instruction  is  so  generally  recognised, 
and  the  means  of  communicating  it  are  so  powerful  and 
abundant,  that  a  new  era  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
having  commenced. 

From  the  want  of  a  practical  philosophy  of  human 
nature,  multitudes  of  amiable  and  talented  individuals 
are  at  present  anxious  only  for  preservation  of  the  attain- 
ments which  society  possesses,  and  dread  retrogression 
in  the  future.  If  the  views  now  expounded  be  correct, 
this  race  of  moralists  and  politicians  will  in  time  be- 
come extinct ;  because,  progression  being  the  law  of  our 
nature,  the  proper  education  of  the  people  will  render 
the  desire  for  improvement  universal. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  THE  MISERIES  OF  MANKIND 
REFERABLE  TO  INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
NATURE  ? 

I.  Calamitiet  arising  from  infringement  of  the  physical  laict — 
The«e  laws  of  great  utility  to  animals  who  act  in  accord- 
ance with  them,  and  productive  of  injury  only  when  disre- 
garded— Example  of  law  of  grraritation — Man  and  tlie  lower 
animals  constitutionally  placed  in  certain  relations  to  that 
law — Calamities  suffered  from  it  by  man,  to  what  refer- 
able ? — The  objection  considered.  That  the  great  body  of 
mankind  are  not  sufficiently  moral  and  intellectual  to  act 
in  conformity  with  the  natural  Jaws — The  more  ignorant 

and  careless  men  are,  the  more  they  suffer. 11.  EviU 

that  befall  mankind  from  infringement  of  the  organic  laws — 
Necessity  of  so  enlightening  the  intellect  as  to  enable  it  to 
cnrb  and  direct  the  blind  feelings  which  naturally  and 
spontaneously  arise  in  the  mind — Organised  being  defined 
— To  enjoy  a  constitution  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  must 
spring  from  a  sound  and  complete  germ  ;  be  supplied  with 
food,  light,  and  air  ;  and  duly  exercise  its  functions — The 
human  frame  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  health  and  vigour  during  a  long  life — Remarkable  health 
of  the  New  Zealanders — The  suflferings  of  women  in  child- 
bed apparently  not  inevitable — The  organic  laws  hitherto 
neglected  and  little  known — Miseries  resulting  from  this 
cause  to  individuals — Description  of  the  brain — Neces- 
sity for  its  regular  exercise — To  provide  for  this,  we  must 
(1)  educate  and  train  the  mental  faculties  in  youth,  and  (2) 
place  individuals  in  circumstances  habitually  demanding 
the  discharge  of  useful  and  important  duties — Answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  the  use  of  education  f — The  whole 
body  improved  by  exercise  of  the  brain — Misery  of  idle- 
ness— Instances  of  evils  produced  by  neglect  of  the  natural 
laws :  The  great  plague  in  London  ;  fever  and  ague  in 
marshy  districts ;  explosions  in  coal-mines — Answer  to  the 
objection,  That  men  are  unable  to  remember  the  natural 
laws,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  them  in  practice — 
Advantage  of  teaching  scientific  principles — Farther  ex- 
amples of  disease  and  premature  death  consequent  on  ne- 
glect of  the  organic  laws — Eminent  success  of  Captain 
Murray  in  preserving  the  health  of  his  crew — Erroneous 
Tiews  of  divine  dispeisations,  in  the  works  of  religious 
writers — Social  miseries  from  neglect  of  the  organic  laws 
— (1.)  Domestic  miseries — Marriage  of  persons  with  dis- 
cordant minds  a  fertile  source  of  unhappiness— Phrenology 
affords  the  means  of  avoiding  this  error — Different  forms 
of  head,  and  the  concomitant  dispositions,  exemplified  by 
the  cases  of  Hare,  Williams,  Sheridan,  Melahcthon,  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  and  Vitellius — Crabbe  and  Dr  Johnson 
quoted — Hereditary  transmission  of  bodily  and  mental  qua- 
lities from  parents  to  children — Transmission  of  diseases 
well  known — Transmission  of  character  remarked  by  many 
writers — Horace,  Drs  John  and  James  Gregory,  Voltaire, 
Dr  King,  Dr  Mason  Good,  Haller,  &c.,  quoted  on  this  sub- 
ject— Hereditary  descent  of  forms  of  brain  obvious  in  na- 
tions— The  offspring  of  an  American  or  Asiatic  and  a 
European  superior  to  the  offspring  of  two  Americans  or 
Asiatics — The  extent  to  which  children  resemble  their 
parents,  considered — Reasons  for  concluding  that  the  men- 
tal character  of  each  child  is  determined  by  the  qualities 
of  the  stock,  combined  with  the  faculties  predominant  in 
the  parents  at  the  commencement  of  its  existence — Trans- 
mission of  factitious  or  temporary  conditions  of  the  body 
— Transmission  of  acquired  habits — Appearance  of  pecu- 
liarities in  children,  in  consequence  of  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  mother — Descent  of  temjjorary  mental 
and  bodily  qualities — These  subjects  still  in  many  respects 
obscure — General  neglect  of  the  organic  laws  in  the  for- 
mation of  marriages — Dr  Caldwell  quoted— Marriage  pro- 
hibited in  Wurtemberg  before  certain  ages — Advantages 
arising  from  the  law  of  hereditary  descent,  and  bad  effects 
which  would  follow  its  abolition — Why  do  children  of  the 
same  marriage  differ  from  each  other  ? — Cases  illustrative 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  neglect  of  the  law  of  hereditary 
transmission — Marriage  between  blood-relations  forbidden 
by  the  natural  law — (2.)  Hurtful  consequences  of  neglect 
of  the  organic  laws  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  society — 
Misconduct  of  servants,  clerks,  partners,  and  agents — Uti- 
lity o^  Phrenology  in  enabling  us  to  avoid  this  source  of 
misery — Death — A  natural  and  useful  institution — Views 
of  theologians  respecting  it — Death  considered  as  it  affects 
the  lower  animals  and  mankind — Nature  does  not  seem  to 
intend  the  death  of  human  beings,  except  in  old  age — Un- 
tiiueljr  death  the  result  of  infringement  of  the  organic  laws 


— Means  provided  by  nature  to  relieve  men  from  the  feat  of 
death — Death  not  revolting  to  the  moral  sentiments — Fre- 
quency of  premature  death  decreasing. III.  Calamities 

arising  from  infringement  of  the  moral  law — Cause  of  the 
diversity  of  moral  and  religious  codes  and  opinions  in  dif- 
ferent nations  and  among  philosophers — Advantages  se- 
cured by  cultivating  and  acting  under  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect ;  and  evils  induced  by  the 
opposite  conduct — ( 1 )  Sufferings  of  individuals  from  neglect 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  laws — (2)  Calamities  arising 
to  individuals  and  communities  from  infringement  of  the 
social  law — Malthus's  principle  of  population — The  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  too  much  engrossed  by  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  pursuits — Misery  produced  by  overstocking 
the  markets — Times  of  "  commercial  prosperity"  are  sea- 
sons of  the  greatest  infringements  of  the  laws  of  nature — 
Injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  combination  laws — Ne- 
cessity of  abridging  the  periods  of  labour  of  the  operative 
population,  and  cultivatihg  their  moral  and  rational  facul- 
ties— This  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  macliinery  in 
manufactures — Ought  government  to  interfere  with  indus- 
try ? — Miseries  endured  by  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  in 
consequence  of  departure  from  the  moral  law  in  the  pre- 
sent customs  of  society — (3)  Effect  of  the  moral  law  on 
national  prosperity — The  highest  prosperity  of  one  nation 
perfectly  compatible  vrith  that  of  every  other — Necessity 
that  nations,  in  order  to  secure  it,  should  act  towards  each 
other  on  the  principles  dictated  by  the  moral  sentiments — 
Evil  produced  by  disregard  of  these  principles — Illustrations 
in  the  slave-trade,  the  American  war,  and  the  project  of 
Themistocles  to  burn  the  Spartan  ships — The  national  debt 
of  Britain  the  result  of  unprincipled  wars — Other  evils  from 
the  same  source — Bad  effects  anticipated  from  the  existence 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States — the  Spaniards 
punished  under  the  natural  laws  for  their  cruelties  in 
America — The  civilisation  of  savages  more  easy  by  pacific 
than  by  forcible  measures — Moral  science  far  outstripped 
by  physical — Necessity  of  cultivating  the  former 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  propose  to  consider  some 
of  the  evils  that  have  afflicted  the  human  race  ;  and  to 
inquire  whether  they  have  proceeded  from  neglect  of 
laws,  benevolent  and  wise  in  themselves,  and  calculated, 
when  observed,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man ;  or 
from  a  defective  or  vicious  constitution  of  nature.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  John  Locke,  con- 
tains a  forcible  statement  of  the  principle  which  I  in- 
tend to  illustrate :  "  Though  justice  be  also  a  perfec- 
tion which  we  must  necessarily  ascribe  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  the  exercise  of  it  should 
extend  farther  than  his  goodness  has  need  of  it  for  the 
preservation  of  his  ci-eatures  in  the  order  and  beauty  of 
the  state  that  he  has  placed  each  of  them  in  ;  for  since 
our  actions  cannot  reach  unto  him,  or  bring  him  any 
profit  or  damage,  the  punishments  he  inflicts  on  any  of 
his  creatures,  i.  e.  the  misery  or  destruction  he  brings 
upon  them,  can  be  nothing  else  but  to  preserve  the 
greater  or  more  considerable  part,  and  so  being  only  for 
preservation,  his  justice  is  nothing  but  a  branch  of  his 
goodness,  which  is  fain  by  severity  to  restrain  the  irre- 
gular and  destructive  parts  from  doing  harm." — Lord 
King's  Life  of  Locke,  p.  122. 

SECT.  I. CALAMITIES  ARISING   FROM    INFRINGEMENT  OF 

THE  PHYSICAL  LAWS. 

The  proper  way  of  viewing  the  Creator's  institutions, 
is  to  look,  first,  to  their  uses,  and  to  the  advantages  that 
flow  from  using  them  aright ;  and,  secondly,  to  their 
abuses,  and  the  evils  that  proceed  from  this  source. 

In  Chapter  II.,  some  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  man 
by  the  law  of  gravitation  have  been  enumerated  ;  and  I 
may  here  advert  to  some  of  the  evils  originating  from 
that  law,  when  human  conduct  is  in  opposition  to  it. 
For  example,  men  are  liable  to  fall  from  horses,  car- 
riages, stairs,  precipices,  roofs,  chimneys,  ladders,  and 
masts,  and  also  to  slip  in  the  street — by  which  accidents 
life  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  short,  or  rendered  miser- 
able from  lameness  aiiS  pain  ;  and  the  question  arises, 
Is  human  nature  provided  with  any  means  of  protection 
against  these  evils,  commensurate  with  their  frequency 
and  extent  ? 
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The  lower  animals  are  subject  to  this  law  as  well  as 
man  ;  and  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  them  external 
senses,  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  an  instinctive  sense  of 
equilibrium,  the  sense  of  danger,  or  cautiousness,  and 
other  faculties,  to  place  them  in  accordance  with  it. 
These  appear  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  animals 
placed  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  for  we  very  rarely 
discover  any  of  them,  in  their  natural  condition,  killed 
or  mutilated  by  accidents  referrible  to  gravitation. 
Where  their  mode  of  life  exposes  them  to  extraordinary 
danger  from  this  law,  they  are  provided  with  additional 
securities.  The  monkey,  which  climbs  trees,  enjoys 
great  muscular  energy  in  its  legs,  hands,  and  tail,  far 
surpassing,  in  proportion  to  its  gravitating  tendency, 
(its  bulk  and  weight),  that  Avhich  is  bestowed  on  the  legs 
and  arms  of  man  ;  so  that,  by  this  means,  it  springs 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  supports  itself,  in  almost 
complete  security  against  the  law  in  question.  The 
goat,  which  browses  on  the  brinks  of  precipices,  has  re- 
ceived a  hoof  and  legs  that  give  precision  and  stability 
to  its  steps.  Birds,  which  are  destined  to  sleep  on 
branches  of  trees,  are  provided  with  a  muscle  passing 
over  the  joints  of  each  leg  and  stretching  down  to  the 
foot,  and  which,  being  pressed  by  their  weight,  produces 
a  proportionate  contraction  of  their  claws,  so  as  to  make 
them  cling  the  faster,  the  greater  their  liability  to  fall. 
The  fly,  which  walks  and  sleeps  on  perpendicular  walls 
and  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  has  a  hollow  in  its  foot,  from 
which  it  expels  the  air,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  outside  of  the  foot  holds  it  fast  to  the  ob- 
ject on  which  the  inside  is  placed.  The  walrus,  or  sea- 
horse, which  is  destined  to  climb  up  the  sides  of  ice- 
hills,  is  provided  with  a  similar  apparatus.  The  camel, 
whose  native  region  is  the  sandy  desert  of  the  torrid 
zone,  has  broad  spreading  hooves  to  support  it  on  the 
loose  soil.  Fishes  are  furnished  with  air-bladders,  by  dila- 
ting and  contracting  which  they  can  accommodate  them- 
selves with  perfect  precision  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 

In  these  instances,  the  lower  animals  appear  to  be 
placed  by  their  natural  endowments,  admirably  in  har- 
mony with  gravitation,  and  guaranteed  against  its  in- 
jurious effects.  Is  man,  then,  less  an  object  of  love 
with  the  Creator  ?  Is  he  alone  left  exposed  to  the  evils 
that  spring  inevitably  from  neglecting  its  operation  ? 
His  means  of  protection  are  different,  but  when  un- 
derstood and  applied,  they  will  probably  be  found  not 
less  complete.  Man  also  has  received  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  an  instinct  of  equilibrium,*  and  the  faculty  of 
Cautiousness  ;  but  not  in  equal  perfection,  in  propor- 
tion to  liis  figure,  size,  and  weight,  with  those  bestowed 
on  the  lower  animals  : — The  difference,  however,  is  far 
njore  than  compensated  by  other  facilities,  particularly 
those  of  Constructiveness  and  Reflection,  in  which  he 
greatly  surpasses  them.  Keeping  in  view  that  the  ex- 
ternal world,  in  regard  to  man,  is  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the  faculties, 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  calamities  suffered  by 
him  from  the  law  of  gravitation,  are  referrible  to  pre- 
dominance of  the  animal  propensities,  or  to  neglect  of 
proper  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers.  For  exam- 
ple, when  coaches  break  down,  ships  sink,  or  men  fall 
from  ladders,  how  generally  may  the  cause  be  traced 
to  decay  in  the  vehicle,  the  vessel,  or  the  ladder,  which 
a  predominating  Acquisitiveness  alone  allowed  to  re- 
main unrepaired  ;  or  when  men  fall  from  houses  and  scaf- 
folds, or  slip  on  the  street,  how  frequently  should  we 
find  their  muscular,  nervous,  and  mental  energies  im- 
paired by  preceding  debaucheries — in  other  words,  by 
predominance  of  the  animal  faculties,  which  for  the  time 
diminished  their  natural  means  of  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  law  from  which  they  suffer.  The  slater, 
in  using  a  ladder,  assists  himself  by  the  reflective  powers; 
but,  in  walking  along  the  ridge  of  a  house,  or  standing 
on  a  chimney,  he  takes  no  aid  from  these  faculties  ;  he 
♦  Vide  Es'iay  on  Weight,  Phren.  Jouru,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 


trusts  to  the  mere  instinctive  power  of  equilibrium,  in 
which  he  is  inferior  to  the  lower  animals, — and,  in  so 
doing,  clearly  violates  the  law  of  his  nature  that  requires 
him  to  use  reflection  where  instinct  is  deficient.  Cau- 
sality and  Constructiveness  could  invent  and  fashion 
means,  by  which,  if  he  slipped  from  a  roof  or  chimney, 
his  fall  might  be  arrested.  A  small  chain,  for  instance, 
attached  by  one  end  to  a  girdle  round  his  body,  and  hav- 
ing the  other  end  fastened  by  a  hook  and  eye  to  the  roof, 
might  leave  him  at  liberty  to  move,  and  might  break  his 
fall  in  case  he  slipped.  How  frequently,  too,  do  these 
accidents  happen  after  disturbance  of  the  mental  factd- 
ties  and  corporeal  functions  by  intoxication  ! 

The  objection  will  probably  occur,  that  in  the  gross 
condition  in  which  the  mental  powers  exist,  the  great 
body  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  exerting  habitually 
that  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  energy,  which  is 
indispensable  to  observance  of  the  natural  laws ;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  less  fortunate 
than  the  lower  animals.  I  admit  that,  at  present,  this 
representation  is  to  a  considerable  extent  just ;  but  no- 
where do  I  perceive  the  human  mind  instructed,  and  its 
powers  exercised,  in  a  degree  at  all  approaching  to  their 
limits.  Let  any  person  recollect  how  much  greater  ca- 
pacity for  enjoyment  and  security  from  danger  he  has 
experienced,  at  a  particular  time,  when  his  whole  mind 
was  filled  with,  and  excited  by,  some  mighty  interest, 
not  only  allied  to,  but  founded  in,  morality  and  intel- 
lect, than  in  that  languid  condition  which  accompanies 
the  absence  of  elevated  and  ennobling  emotions  ;  and  he 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  man  may  achieve,  when  his 
powers  shall  have  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity.  At  the  present  moment,  no  class  of  society 
is  systematically  instructed  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  body,  in  the  relations  of  these  to  external  ob- 
jects, in  the  nature  of  these  objects,  in  the  principle 
that  activity  of  the  faculties  is  the  true  source  of  plea- 
sure, and  that  the  higher  the  powers  the  more  intense 
the  delight ;  and,  if  such  views  be  to  the  mind  what 
light  is  to  the  eyes,  air  to  the  lungs,  and  food  to  the 
stomach,  there  is  no  wonder  that  a  mass  of  inert  men- 
tality,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  should  every  w^here 
exist  around  us,  and  that  numberless  evils  should  spring 
from  its  continuance  in  that  condition.  If  active  facul- 
ties, harmoniously  gratified,  are  the  natural  fountains 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  external  world  is  created  with 
reference  to  this  state ;  it  is  as  obvious  that  misery 
must  result  from  animal  supremacy  and  intellectual  tor- 
pidity, as  that  flame,  which  is  constituted  to  burn  only 
when  supplied  with  oxygen,  must  inevitably  become  ex- 
tinct when  exposed  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  Finally,  if  the 
arrangement  by  which  man  is  left  to  discover  and  obey 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  physical  world, 
be  more  conducive  to  activity  than  intuitive  knowledge, 
the  calamities  now  contemplated  may  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  force  him  to  do  his  duty  ;  and  his  duty,  when 
executed,  will  constitute  his  delight. 

While,  therefore,  we  lament  the  fate  of  individual 
victims  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  we  cannot  condemn 
that  law  itself.  If  it  were  suspended,  to  save  men  from 
the  effects  of  negligence,  not  only  might  the  proud  crea- 
tions of  human  skill  totter  to  their  base,  and  the  human 
body  rise  from  the  earth  and  hang  midway  in  the  air ; 
but  our  highest  enjoyments  would  be  terminated,  and 
our  faculties  become  positively  useless,  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  field  of  action.  Causality,  for  instance, 
teaches  that  the  same  cause  will  always,  coeteris  pari- 
bus, produce  similar  effects  ;  and,  if  the  physical  laws 
were  suspended  or  varied  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
man's  negligence  or  folly,  it  is  obvious  that  this  faculty 
would  be  without  an  object,  and  that  no  definite  course 
of  action  could  be  entered  upon  with  confidence  in  the 
result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  view  of  the  consti- 
tution of  nature  were  kept  steadily  in  mind,  the  occur- 
rence of  one  accident  of  this  kind  would  stimulate  re- 
flection to  discover  nxsans  of  avoiding  others. 
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Similar  illustrations  and  commentaries  might  be 
given,  in  regard  to  the  other  physical  laws  to  which 
man  is  subject ;  but  the  object  of  the  present  essay  be- 
ing merely  to  evolve  principles,  I  confine  myself  to 
gravitation,  as  the  most  obvious  and  best  understood. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say,  that,  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
intellect,  man  may  absolutely  guarantee  himself  against 
all  accidents  ;  but  only  that  the  more  ignorant  and  care- 
less he  is,  the  more  will  he  suffer, — and  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  vigilant,  the  less ;  and  that  I  can  perceive  no 
limits  to  this  rule.  The  law  of  most  civilized  countries 
recognises  this  principle,  and  subjects  owners  of  ships, 
coaches,  and  other  vehicles,  in  reparation  of  damage 
arising  from  gross  infringements  of  the  physical  laws. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  enforcement  of  this  liabi- 
lity has  given  increased  security  to  travellers  to  no 
trifling  extent. 

SECT.  II. ox   THE    EVILS   THAT    BEFALL    MANKIND  FROM 

INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  ORGANIC  LAWS. 

It  is  a  very  common  error,  to  imagine  that  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  mind  are  communicated  to  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  intellect ;  and,  in  particular,  that  if  no 
indelicate  objects  reach  the  eyes,  or  expressions  pene- 
trate the  ears,  perfect  purity  will  necessarily  reign  with- 
in the  soul :  and,  carrying  this  mistake  into  practice, 
eome  persons  are  prone  to  object  to  all  discussion  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  under  the  "  Organic  Laws,"  in  works 
designed  for  general  use.  But  their  principle  of  rea- 
soning is  fallacious,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  de- 
trimental to  society.  The  feelings  exist  and  possess 
activity  distinct  from  the  intellect ;  they  spur  it  on  to 
obtain  their  own  gratification ;  and  it  may  becom^a  either 
their  guide  or  their  slave,  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not, 
enlightened  concerning  their  constitution  and  objects, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  most  profound  philosophers  have  inculcated  this 
doctrine,  and  by  phrenological  observation  it  is  demon- 
stratively established.  The  organs  of  the  feelings  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  they 
are  larger  ;  and,  as  each  faculty,  cceteris  paribus,  acts 
with  a  vigour  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  organs, 
the  feelings  are  obviously  the  more  active  or  impelling 
powers.  The  cerebellum,  or  organ  of  Amativeness,  is 
the  largest  of  the  whole  mental  organs  ;  and,  being  en- 
dowed with  natural  activity,  it  fills  the  mind  sponta- 
neously with  emotions  and  suggestions,  which  cannot 
be  prevented  from  arising,  or  eradicated  after  they  exist ; 
but  the  outward  manifestations  of  which  may  be  direct- 
ed, controlled,  or  resisted,  by  intellect  and  moral  sen- 
timent. The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
into  this,  Whettier  is  it  more  beneficial  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  to  enable  it  to  control  and  direct 
that  feeling, — or  (under  the  influence  of  an  error  in 
philosophy,  and  false  delicacy  founded  on  it)  to  permit 
the  propensity  to  riot  in  all  the  fierceness  of  a  blind 
animal  instinct,  withdrawn  from  the  eye  of  reason,  but 
not  thereby  deprived  of  its  vehemence  and  importunity? 
The  former  course  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  con- 
Bistent  with  reason  and  morality  ;  and  I  shall  adopt  it 
in  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  my  readers,  that  they 
will  at  once  discriminate  between  practical  instruction 
«M)ncerning  this  feeling  addressed  to  the  intellect,  and 
lascivious  representations  addressed  to  the  mere  propen- 
sity itself — with  the  latter  of  which  the  enemies  of  all 
improvement  may  attempt  to  confound  my  observations. 
To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure;  in  other  words,  every 
function  of  the  mind  and  body  is  instituted  by  the  Crea- 
tor :  each  has  a  legitimate  sphere  of  activity  :  but  all 
may  be  abused  ;  and  it  is  impossible  regularly  to  avoid 
the  abuse  of  them,  except  by  being  instructed  in  their 
nature,  objects,  and  relations.  This  instruction  is  science 
of  the  most  beneficial  description.  The  propriety,  nay 
necessity,  of  acting  on  this  principle,  becomes  more  and 
more  appai'ent,  when  it  is  considered  that,  to  indivi  uals 
in  whom  the  feeling  in  question  is  naturally  weak,  such 


discussions  suggest  only  intellectual  ideas,  and  that  they 
perceive  no  indelicacy  in  knowledge  which  is  calculated 
to  be  useful ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  in  whom 
the  feeling  is  naturally  strong,  and  in  whom  they  may 
excite  emotion,  are  precisely  those  who,  of  all  others, 
stand  most  in  need  of  instruction. 

An  organized  being  is  one  which  derives  its  existence 
from  a  previously  existing  organized  being — which  sub- 
sists on  food,  grows,  attains  maturity,  decays,  and  dies. 
Wliatever  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Creator,  in  con- 
stituting organized  beings,  may  be,  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  that  part  of  His  design  is,  that  they  should 
enjoy  their  existence  here ;  and,  if  so,  the  object  of 
every  part  of  their  structure  should  be  to  conduce  to 
this  end.  To  render  an  organized  being  perfect  in  its 
kind,  the  first  law  that  must  be  observed  is,  that  the 
germ  from  which  it  springs  shall  be  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  and  sound  in  its  whole  constitution ;  the  second 
is,  that  the  moment  it  is  ushered  into  life,  and  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  live,  it  shall  be  supplied  with  food, 
light,  air,  and  every  other  aliment  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port ;  and  the  third  law  is,  that  it  shall  duly  exercise 
its  functions.  When  all  these  laws  are  obeyed,  the  be- 
ing should  enjoy  pleasure  from  its  organized  frame,  if 
its  Creator  be  benevolent ;  and  its  constitution  should 
be  so  adapted  to  its  circumstances,  as  to  admit  of  obe- 
dience to  them,  if  its  Creator  be  wise  and  powerful.  Is 
there,  then,  no  such  phenomenon  on  earth,  as  a  human 
being  existing  in  full  possession  of  organic  vigour,  from 
birth  till  advanced  age,  when  the  organic  system  is 
fairly  worn  out  ?  Numberless  examples  of  this  kind 
have  occurred,  and  they  shew  to  demonstration,  that 
the  corporeal  frame  of  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  possibility  of  his  enjoying  health  and  vigour 
during  the  whole  period  of  a  long  life.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Life  of  Captain  Cook,  that  "  one  circumstance 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  is  the  perfect  and  uninter  • 
rupted  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  In 
all  the  visits  made  to  their  towns,  where  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  crowded  about  our  voyagers,  they 
never  observed  a  single  person  who  appeared  to  have 
any  bodily  complaint ;  nor  among  the  numbers  that 
were  seen  naked,  was  once  perceived  the  slightest  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin,  or  the  least  mark  which  indicated 
that  such  an  eruption  had  formerly  existed.  Another 
proof  of  the  health  of  these  people  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  wounds  they  at  any  time  receive  are  healed. 
In  the  man  who  had  been  shot  with  the  musket-ball 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  the  wound  seemed 
to  be  so  well  digested,  and  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  per- 
fectly healed,  that  if  Mr  Cook  had  not  known  that  nc» 
application  had  been  made  to  it,  he  declared  that  he 
should  certainly  have  inquired,  with  a  very  interested 
curiosity,  .after  the  vulnerary  herbs  and  surgical  art  of 
the  country.  An  additional  evidence  of  human  na- 
ture being  untainted  with  disease  in  New  Zealand,  is 
the  great  number  of  old  men  with  whom  it  abounds. 
Many  of  them,  by  the  loss  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  ap- 
peared to  be  very  ancient,  and  yet  none  of  them  were 
decrepit.  Although  they  were  not  equal  to  the  young 
in  muscular  strength,  they  did  not  come  in  the  least 
behind  them  with  regard  to  cheerfulness  and  vivacity. 
Water,  as  far  as  our  navigators  could  discover,  is  the 
universal  and  only  liquor  of  the  New  Zealanders,  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  their  happiness  in  this  re- 
spect may  never  be  destroyed  by  such  a  connection 
with  the  European  nations,  as  shall  introduce  that  fond- 
ness for  spirituous  liquors  which  hath  been  so  fatal  to 
the  Indians  of  North  America," — Kippis's  Life  of  Cap- 
tain Cook.     Dublin,  1788,  p.  10(). 

In  almost  every  country,  individuals  are  to  be  found, 
who  have  been  free  from  sickness  during  the  whole 
course  of  a  protracted  life. 

Now,  as  a  natural  law  never  admits  of  an  exception, 
this  excellent  health  could. not  occur  in  any  individuals 
unless  it  were  fairly  within  the  capabilities  of  the  race* 
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The  sufferings  of  women  in  chii.ibed  have  been  cited 
as  evidence  that  the  Creator  has  not  intended  the  hu- 
man being,  under  any  circumstances,  to  execute  all  its 
functions  entirely  free  from  pain.  But,  besides  the 
obvious  answer,  that  the  objection  applies  only  to  one 
sex,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  too  readily  presumed  to 
have  its  origin  in  nature,  there  is  good  reason  to  deny 
the  assertion,  and  to  ascribe  the  suffering  in  question 
to  departures  from  the  natural  laws,  in  either  the  struc- 
ture or  the  habits  of  the  individuals  who  experience 
it.* 

The  advantage  of  studying  the  finest  models  of  the 
human  figure,  as  exhibited  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
is  to  raise  our  ideas  of  the  excellence  of  form  and  pro- 
portion to  which  our  nature  is  capable  of  attaining  ;  for, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  most  perfect  forms 
and  proportions  are  always  the  best  adapted  for  health 
and  activitj'. 

liet  us  hold,  then,  that  the  organized  system  of  man, 
in  Itself,  admits  of  the  possibility  of  health,  vigour,  and 
organic  enjoyment,  during  the  full  period  of  life  ;  and 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  why  these  advantages 
are  not  universal. 

One  organic  law,  I  have  stated,  is,  that  the  germ  of 
the  infant  being  must  be  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
perfectly  sound  in  its  condition,  as  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  vigorous  deA'^elopment  and  full  enjoyment  of 
its  powers.  If  an  agriculturist  sow  corn  that  is  weak, 
wasted,  and  damaged,  the  pla,nts  that  spring  from  it  will 
be  feeble,  and  liable  to  speedy  decay.  The  same  law 
tjolds'in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  I  would  ask,  has  it 
hitherto  been  observed  by  man?  Notoriously  it  has 
not.  Indeed,  its  existence  has  been  either  nearly  un- 
known, or  in  a  very  high  degree  disregarded  by  human 
beings.  The  feeble,  the  sickly,  the  exhausted  with 
age,  and  the  incompletely  developed  through  extreme 
youth,  marry,  and  without  the  least  compunction  re- 
garding the  organization  which  they  may  transmit  to 
their  offspring,  bring  into  the  world  miserable  beings, 
the  very  rudiments  of  whose  existence  are  tainted  with 
disease.  If  we  trace  such  conduct  to  its  source,  we 
shall  find  it  to  originate  either  in  the  supremacy  of  ani- 
mal propensity,  or  in  ignorance,  or  more  frequently  in 
both.  The  inspiring  motives  are  generally  mere  sen- 
sual appetite,  avarice,  or  ambition,  operating  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  just  conceptions  of  the  impending  evils. 
The  punishment  of  this  offence  is  debility  and  pain 
transmitted  to  the  children,  and  reflected  back  in  anxie- 
ty and  sorrow  on  the  parents.  Still  the  great  point  to 
be  kept  in  view  is,  that  these  miseries  are  not  legiti- 
mate consequences  o^  observance  of  the  organic  laws,  but 
the  direct  chastisement  of  their  infringement.  These  laws 
sire  unbending,  and  admit  of  no  exception  ;  they  must 
be  fulfilled,  or  the  penalties  of  disobedience  will  follow. 
On  this  subject  profound  ignorance  reigns  in  society. 
From  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  union  of  certain  temperaments 
and  combinations  of  mental  organs  in  the  parents,  is 
highly  conducive  to  health,  talent,  and  morality  in  the 
offspring,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  that  these  conditions  may 
be  discovered  and  taught  with  far  greater  certainty,  fa- 
cility, and  advantage,  than  is  generally  imagined.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  conclude  that  men  are  naturally 
incapable  of  obedience  to  the  organic  laws,  when,  after 
their  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  sentiments  have 
been  trained  to  observance  of  the  Creator's  institutions, 
as  at  once  their  duty,  their  interest,  and  a  grand  source 
of  their  enjoyment,  they  shall  be  found  continually  to 
resist  them. 

A  second  organic  law  regards  nutriment,  which  must 
be  supplied  of  a  suitable  kind,  and  in  due  quanti- 
ty. This  law  requires  also  free  air,  light,  cleanliness, 
and  attention  to  every  physical  arrangement  by  which 
the  functions  of  the  body  may  be  strengthened  or  im- 
pairs!. Have  mankind,  then,  acted  in  accordance  with, 
*  See  A.pi>endix,  No.  IV. 


or  neglected,  t/iis  institution  ?  I  need  scarcely  ansAver 
the  question.  To  be  able  to  conform  to  institutions,  we 
must  first  know  them.  Before  we  can  know  the  organic 
constitution  of  our  bod}',  we  must  study  it ;  and  the 
study  of  the  human  constitution  is  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. Before  we  can  become  acquainted  with  its  re- 
lations to  external  objects,  we  must  learn  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  these  objects  (unfolded  by  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy),  and  compare 
them  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  body.  When 
we  have  fulfilled  these  conditions,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  discover  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  insti- 
tuted in  regard  to  our  organic  system.* 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  such  studies  are  im- 
practicable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  and,  besides, 
do  not  appear  much  to  benefit  those  who  pursue  them. 
They  are  impracticable  only  while  mankind  prefer  rest- 
ing their  public  and  private  conduct  on  the  basi«  of  the 
propensities,  instead  of  on  that  of  the  propensities  and 
the  moral  sentiments  harmoniously  combined.  1  have 
mentioned,  that  exercise  of  the  nervous  and  nuisctilar 
systems  is  required  of  all  the  race  by  the  Creator's  fiat ; 
that  if  all  who  are  capable  would  obey  this  law,  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  exertion  agreeable  and  salutary  in  it- 
self would  suffice  to  supply  our  wants,  and  to  suri'ound 
us  with  eveiy  beneficial  luxury  ;  and  that  a  large  por 
tion  of  unemployed  time  would  remain.  The  Creator 
has  bestowed  on  us  Knowing  Faculties,  fitted  to  explore 
the  facts  of  science.  Reflecting  Faculties  to  trace  tlieir 
relations,  and  Moral  Sentiments  calculated  to  feel  in- 
terest in  such  investigations,  and  lead  us  to  reverence 
and  obey  the  laws  which  they  unfold ;  and,  finally,  He 
has  made  this  occupation,  when  entered  upon  with  the 
view  of  tracing  His  power  and  wisdom  in  the  subjects 
of  our  studies,  and  of  discovering  and  obeying  His  in- 
stitutions, the  most  delightful  and  invigorating  of  all 
occupations.  Instead,  then ,  of  such  a  course  of  education 
being  impracticable,  every  arrangement  of  the  Creator 
appears  to  be  prepared  in  direct  anticipation  of  its  j»c- 
tual  accomplishment. 

The  second  objection,  that  those  who  study  these 
sciences  are  not  more  healthy  and  happy,  as  organized 
beings,  than  those  who  neglect  them,  admits  of  an  ea'^y 
answer.  They  may  have  inherited  feeble  frames  from 
their  parents.  Besides,  only  parts  of  these  sciences 
have  been  communicated  to  a  few  individuals,  whose 
main  design  in  studying  them  has  been  to  apply  them 
as  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  fame  ;  but  they  have 
not  been  generally  taught  as  conriected  parts  of  a  great 
system  of  natural  arrangements,  fraught  with  the  liigli- 
est  influences  on  human  enjoyment ;  and  in  almost  no 
instance  have  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments  been 
systematically  directed  to  the  natural  laws,  as  the  grand 
fountains  of  happiness  and  misery  to  the  race,  and 
trained  to  observe  and  obey  them  as  the  institutions  of 
the  Creator.  In  cases  where  physiology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  natural  philosophy  have  been  properly  stu- 
died, the  objection  alluded  to  is  at  variance  with  ex])e- 
rience  and  fact. 

A  third  organic  law  is,  that  all  our  functions  shall 
be  duly  exercised  ;  and  is  this  law  observed  by  man- 
kind ?  Many  persons  are  able,  from  experience,  to  at- 
test the  severity  of  the  punishment  tliat  follows  from 
omitting  to  exercise  the  muscular  system,  in  the  lassi- 
tude, indigestion,  irritability,  debility,  and  general  un- 
easiness that  attend  a  sedentary  and  inactive  life :  But 
the  penalties  that  attach  to  neglect  of  exercising  the 
brain  are  much  less  known,  and  therefore  I  shall  notice 
them  more  at  length.  The  following  is  the  description 
of  the  brain  given  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  in  his  work  on  Thy- 

*  In  "  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education,**  and 
in  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Physiological  and  moral  managouient 
of  Infancy,"  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  to  whie)i  I  refer,  the  organii- 
laws  arc  expounded  in  detail,  and  many  striking  examplos  aru 
given  of  the  infringement  of  these  laws,  and  of  its  injuriouil 
consequences. 
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siology  applied  to  Health  and  Education  already  allud- 
ed to. 

«  The  brain  is  that  large  organized  mass  which,  along 
with  its  enveloping  membranes,  completely  fills  the  ca 
vity  of  the  skull.  It  is  the  seat  of  thought,  of  feeling, 
and  of  consciousness,  and  the  centre  towards  which  all 
impressions  made  on  the  nerves  distributed  through  the 
bodv  are  conveyed,  and  from  which  the  commands  of  the 
will  are  transmitted  to  put  the  various  parts  in  motion. 

"  The  structure  of  the  brain  is  so  complicated,  that 
less  is  known  of  its  true  nature  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  organ.  It  would  therefore  be  entirely  out  of  place 
to  attempt  to  describe  it  here,  farther  than  by  stating 
generally  its  principal  divisions.  On  sawing  oflf  the  top 
of  the  skull,  and  removing  the  firm  tough  membrane 
called  dura  mater  (hard  mother),  which  adheres  closely 
to  its  concave  surface,  the  cerebrum  or  bruin  proper  pre- 
Bents  itself,  marked  on  the  surface  with  a  great  variety 
of  undulating  windings  or  convolutions,  and  extending 
from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse.    The  annexed  cut,  Fig.  1.  repre 
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tween  the  two  transverse  lines  E  E  and  F  F.  above  and 
a  little  in  front  of  the  ears  ;  and  the  posterior  lobe  is 
that  portion  lying  behind  the  transverse  line  F  F,  and 
corresponding  to  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

"  Beneath  the  posterior  lobe,  a  strong  fold  of  the  dura 
mater,  called  the  tentorium,  is  extended  horizontally  to 
support  and  separate  it  from  the  cerebellum  A  A,  or  little 
brain,  lying  below  it.  The  cerebellum  forms  the  last 
great  division  of  the  contents  of  the  skull.  Its  surface 
is  marked  by  convolutions,  differing,  however,  in  size 
and  appearance  from  those  observed  in  the  brain. 

"  Adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  and 
consequently  dipping  down  into,  and  lining  the  sulci 
or  furrows  between  them,  another  membrane,  of  a  finer 
texture,  and  greater  vascularity,  called  pia  mater,  is 
found.  The  bloodvessels  going  to  the  bmin  branch  out 
so  extensively  on  the  pia  mater,  that,  when  a  little  in- 
flamed, it  seems  to  constitute  a  perfect  vascular  net- 
work. This  minute  subdivision  is  of  use  in  preventing 
the  blood  from  being  impelled  with  too  great  force 
against  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  brain. 

Fig.  2.— Undeu  Surface  of  the  Buai.n. 
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vents  the  convolutions  as  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  brain.  In  the  middle  line,  from  A  to  B,  a  deep  cleft 
or  fissure  is  perceived,  separating  the  brain,  in  its  whole 
length,  into  two  halves,  or  hemispheres,  as  they  are  call- 
ed. Into  this  cleft  dips  a  tight  stiff  membrane,  resem 
bling  a  scythe  in  shape,  and  hence  called  the  fair  (scythe), 
or  sometimes,  from  its  being  a  mere  fold  of  the  dura 
mater,  the  falciform  {scythe-like)  process  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter. From  its  dipping  down  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  brain,  the  chief  purpose  of  this  membrane  seems  to 
be  to  relieve  the  one  side  from  the  pressure  of  the  other, 
when  we  are  asleep,  for  example,  or  have  the  head  re- 
clining to  either  side.  The  membrane  does  not  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  brain,  except  in  a  small  part,  at 
the  front  and  back,  G  G  in  Fig,  2.  It  descends  about 
two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  whole  brain.  At  the 
point  where  it  terminates,  a  mass  of  fibres,  named  the 
corpus  callosum,  passes  between  and  connects  the  two 
hemispheres.  The  convolutions  represented  in  Fig.  1. 
belong  chiefly  to  the  coronal  region,  and  manife.sts  the 
moral  sentiments." 

The  cut.  Fig.  2,  represents  the  convolutions  lying  at 
the  base  of  the  brain. 

"  Each  half  or  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is,  in  its  turn, 
divided, — but  in  a  less  marked  way,  as  the  divisions  are 
observable  only  on  its  inferior  surface, — into  three  por- 
tions, called,  from  their  situations,  the  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior  lobes,  each  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  brain.  Tlie  anterior  lobe,  being 
the  portion  lying  before  the  dotted  line  E  E,  occupies 
the  forehead;  the  middle  is  all  the  portion  lying  be 


«<  A  third  covering,  called  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
from  its  fineness  resembling  that  of  a  spider's  web,  is 
interposed  between  the  other  two,  and  is  frequently  the 
seat  of  disease. 

"  On  examining  the  convolutions  in  difierent  brains, 
they  are  found  to  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  depth,  and 
general  appearance.  In  the  various  regions  of  the  same 
brain  they  are  also  difierent,  but  preserve  the  same 
general  aspect.  Thus  they  are  always  small  and  nume- 
rous in  the  anterior  lobe,  larger  and  deeper  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  still  larger  in  the  posterior  lobe.  The  thick 
cord  or  root  C,  springing  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  is 
named  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  oblong  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  which  is  continued  downwards,  and  fills 
the  cavity  of  the  spine  or  back-bone.  At  one  time  the 
brain  has  been  regarded  as  proceeding  from,  and  at  an- 
other as  giving  rise  to,  the  spinal  marrow  ;  but,  in 
reality,  the  two  are  merely  connected,  and  neither  grows 
from  the  other.  The  false  analogy  of  a  stem  growiiig 
from  a  root  has  led  to  this  abuse  of  language. 

"  The  small  round  filaments  or  cords  seen  to  proceed 
from  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  from  near 
the  base  of  the  brain,  are  various  nerves  of  sensation  and 
motion,  some  of  them  going  to  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
others  to  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  face,  head,  and 
other  more  distant  ^.^arts.  The  long  flat-looking  nerve 
a  a,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  is  the  olfac- 
tory, or  nerve  of  smell,  going  to  the  nose.  The  round 
thick  nerve  4  4,  near  the  roots  of  the  former,  is  the 
optic,  or  nerve  of  vision,  going  to  the  ei'e.   That  marked 
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h  is  the  motor  nerve  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball.  A  little  farther  back,  the  fifth  pair  c,  is  seen 
to  issue  apparently  from  the  arch  D,  called  Pons  Varo- 
lii, or  bridge  of  Varolius.  It  is  a  large  compound  nerve, 
and  divides  into  three  branches,  which  are  ramified  on 
almost  all  the  parts  connected  with  the  head  and  face, 
and  the  upper  and  under  jaw.  It  is  a  nerve  of  both 
sensation  and  motion,  and  one  branch  of  it  ramified  on 
the  tongue  is  the  nerve  of  taste.  Other  branches  supply 
and  give  sensibility  to  the  teeth,  glands,  and  skin.  The 
seventh  or  auditory  nerve  e,  is  distributed  on  the  inter- 
nal ear,  and  serves  for  hearing.  The  eighth,  or  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  d,  sends  filaments  to  the  windpipe, 
lungs,  heart,  and  stomach,  and  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  production  of  the  voice  and  respiration.  It 
also  influences  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  process 
of  digestion. 

"  Such  are  the  principal  nerves  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  brain,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  more  minutely  here.  Those  which  supply  the 
trunk  of  the  body  and  the  extremities,  issue  chiefly  from 
the  spinal  marrow  ;  but  they  also  must,  for  the  present, 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  we  may  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  brain. 

"  The  brain  receives  an "  unusually  large  supply  of 
blood,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  but  the 
nature  of  its  circulation,  although  a  very  interesting 
subject  of  study,  being  only  indirectly  connected  with 
our  present  purpose,  cannot  now  be  discussed." 

The  brain  is  the  fountain  of  nervous  energy  to  the 
whole  body,  and  many  individuals  are  habitual  invalids, 
without  actually  labouring  under  any  ordinary  recog- 
nised disease,  solely  from  defective  or  irregular  exer- 
cise of  the  nervous  system.  In  such  cases,  not  only  the 
mind  suflFers  debility  in  its  feelings  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacities, but  all  the  functions  of  the  body  participate  in 
its  languor,  because  all  of  them  receive  a  diminished 
and  vitiated  supply  of  the  nervous  stimulus,  a  due  share 
of  which  is  essential  to  their  healthy  action.  The  best 
mode  of  increasing  the  streng<^h  and  energy  of  any  or- 
gan and  function,  is  to  exercise  them  regularly  and  ju- 
diciously, according  to  the  laws  of  their  constitution.* 
The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  different  parts  of 
it  manifest  distinct  faculties ;  and  the  power  of  mani- 
festation in  regard  to  each  is  proportionate,  caetcris 
paribus,  to  the  size  and  activity  of  the  organ.  The 
brain  partakes  of  the  general  qualities  of  the  organized 
system,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  same  means  as  the 
other  organs.  When  the  muscles  are  called  into  viva- 
cious activity,  an  increased  influx  of  blood  and  of  ner- 
vous stimulus  takes  place  in  them,  and  their  vessels  and 
fibres  become  at  once  larger,  firmer,  and  more  suscep- 
tible of  action.  Thought  and  feeling  are  to  the  brain 
what  bodily  exercise  is  to  the  muscles ;  they  are  ac- 
companied by  increased  action  in  its  bloodvessels,  and 
an  augmented  elaboration  of  nervous  energy.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr  Pierquin,  observed  by  him  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  of  Montpelier  in  1821,  he  saw,  in  a  female 
patient,  part  of  whose  skull  had  been  removed,  the  brain 
motionless  and  lying  within  the  cranium  when  she  was 
in  a  dreamless  sleep ;  in  motion  and  protruding  with- 
out the  skull  when  she  was  agitated  by  dreams  ;  more 
protruded  in  dreams  reported  by  herself  to  be  vivid  ; 
and  still  more  so  when  perfectly  awake,  and  especially 
if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation. 
Similar  cases  are  reported  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and 
Professor  Blumenbach.t 

Those  parts  of  the  brain  which  manifest  the  feelings, 
constitute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it,  and  they  are 
best  exercised  by  discharging  the  active  duties  of  life 
and  of  religion ;  the  parts  which  manifest  the  intellect 

•  See  Dr  A.  Combe's  Physiology,  &c.  7th  edition. 

t  See  American  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  I.  p.  37.  Sti 
A.  Cooper's  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Tyrrel,  vol.  i.  p.  279 
Elliotson's  Blumenbuch,  4  th  edition,  p.  288.  Phren.  Journ 
vol.  ix.  p.  223. 


I  are  smaller,  and  are  exsrcised  by  the  application  of  the 
j  understanding  in  practical  business,  and  in  the  arts, 
i  sciences,  or  literature. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  establishing  the  re- 
gular exercise  of  the  brain,  is  to  educate  and  train  the 
mental  faculties  in  youth ;  and  the  second  is  to  place 
the  individual  habitually  in  circumstances  demanding 
the  discharge  of  useful  and  important  duties. 

I  have  often  heard  the  question  asked,  What  is  the 
use  of  education  ?  The  answer  might  be  illustrated  by 
explaining  to  the  inquirer  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
limbs,  lungs,  and  eyes,  and  then  asking  him,  if  he  could 
conceive  how  a  being  thus  constituted  could  be  benefited 
by  obtaining  access  to  earth,  air,  and  light  ?  He  w*ould 
perceive  that  these  elements  would  be  of  high  utility  to 
him,  as  affording  means  by  which  his  organs  could  ob- 
tain scope  for  action,  which  action  we  suppose  him  to 
know  to  be  pleasure.  To  those,  then,  who  know  the 
functions  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers  of  man,  I  need  only  say,  that  the  ob- 
jects presented  by  education  to  the  mind,  bear  to  it  the 
same  relation  that  the  physical  elements  of  nature  do  to 
the  nerves  and  muscles  ;  they  afford  the  faculties  scope 
for  action,  and  yield  them  delight.  The  meaning  com- 
monly attached  to  the  word  education  in  such  cases,  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  but 
I  employ  it  to  signify  knowledge  of  nature  and  science 
in  all  its  departments.  Again,  the  signification  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  word  use  in  such  questions,  is, 
how  much  money,  influence,  or  consideration,  will  educa- 
tion bring  ? — these  being  the  only  objects  of  strong  de- 
sire with  which  uncultivated  minds  are  acquainted ; 
and  it  is  not  perceived  in  what  way  education  can' 
greatly  promote  their  attainment.  But  when  the  mind 
is  opened  to  the  perception  of  its  own  constitution  and 
to  the  natural  laws,  the  advantage  of  moral  and  intei 
lectual  cultivation,  as  a  means  of  exercising  and  inv? 
gorating  the  brain  and  mental  faculties,  and  also  of  di- 
recting the  conduct  in  obedience  to  these  laws,  becomes 
apparent. 

But  there  is  an  additional  benefit  arising  from  healthy 
activity  of  the  brain,  which  is  little  known.    Certain  mo- 
difications of  tlie  nervous  energy  elaborated  by  the  brain, 
appear  to  take  place,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  faculties  and  organs  are  affected.     For  example, 
when  misfortune  and  disgrace  impend  over  us,  the  or- 
gans of  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteera,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation are  painfully  excited,  and  appear  to  transmit  an 
impaired,  or  positively  noxious  nervous  influence  to  the 
heart,  stomach,  intestines,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  the 
body  ;  digestion  is  deranged,  the  pulse  becomes  feeble 
and  irregular,  and  the  whole  corporeal  system  wastes. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cerebral  organs  are  agree- 
ably affected,  a  benign  and  vivifying  nervous  influence 
pervades  the  frame,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  a  e 
performed  with  increased  pleasure  and  success.     The 
quantum  of  nervous  energy  increases  with  the  number 
of  cerebral  organs  roused  into  action,  and  with  the  de- 
(rree  of  the  activitv  it=flf.    In  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Moscow,  for  example,  when  no  enemy  was  near, 
the  soldiers  became  depressed  in  courage  and  enfeebled 
in  body,  and  nearly  sank  to  the  earth  through  exhaus- 
tion and  cold  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sian guns  sound  in  their  ears,  or  the  gleam  of  their 
bayonets  flash  in  their  eyes,  than  new  life  seemed  to 
pervade  them.     They  wielded  powerfully  the  arms, 
which,  a  few  moments  before,  they  could  scarcely  carry 
or  drag  on  the  ground.     Scarcely,  however,  was  the 
enemy  repulsed,  when  their  feebleness  returned.     The 
theory  of  this  is,  that  the  approach  of  the  combat  called 
into  activity  a  variety  of  additional  faculties ;  these  sent 
new  energy  through  every  nerve.;  and,  while  their  vi- 
vacity was  maintained  by  the  external  stimulus,  they 
rendered  the  soldiers  strong  beyond  their  merely  phy- 
sical condition.     Many  persons  have  probably  expe- 
rienced the  operation  of  the  same  principle.     If,  when 
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Bitting  feeble  and  listless  by  the  fire,  we  hear  of  an  ac- 
cident having  occiu'red  to  .^ome  beloved  friend  who  re- 
quires our  instantaneous  aid,  or  if  an  unexpected  visi- 
tor has  arrived,  in  whom  our  affections  are  bound  up, — 
in  an  instant  our  lassitude  is  gone,  and  we  move  with 
an  alertness  and  animation  that  seem  surprising  to  our- 
selves. The  cause  is  the  same  ;  these  events  rouse  Ad- 
hesiveness, Benevolence,  Love  of  Approbation,  Intell'jct, 
and  a  variety  of  faculties  which  were  previously  dor 
mant,  and  their  influence  invigorates  the  limbs.  Dr 
Sparrman,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  mentions  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  principle.  "  There  was  now 
again,"  says  he,  "  a  great  scarcity  of  meat  in  the  wag- 
gon ;  for  which  reason  my  Hottentots  began  to  grumble, 
and  reminded  me  that  we  ought  not  to  waste  so  much 
of  our  time  in  looking  after  insects  and  plants,  but  give 
a  better  look  out  after  the  g^me.  At  the  same  time, 
they  pointed  to  a  neighbouring  dale  overrun  with  wood, 
at  the  upper  edge  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  spot  wliere  we  then  were, 
they  had  seen  several  buffaloes.  Acconlingly,  we  went 
thither ;  but,  though  our  fatigue  was  lessened  by  our 
Hottentots  carrying  our  guns  fur  us  up  a  hill,  yet  we 
were  quite  out  of  breath,  and  overcome  by  the  sun,  be- 
fore we  got  up  to  it.  Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to 
me  a  matter  of  wonder  is,  that  as  soon  as  u-c  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  game,  all  this  languor  left  us  in  an  instant.  In  fact, 
we  each  of  us  strove  to  fire  before  the  other,  so  that  we 
seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  all  prudence  and 
caution." 

It  is  part  of  the  same  law,  that  the  more  agreeable 
the  mental  stimulus,  the  more  benign  is  the  nervous 
influence  transmitted  to  the  body. 

An  individual  who  has  received  from  nature  a  large 
and  tolerably  active  brain,  but  who,  from  possessing 
wealth  sufficient  to  remove  the  necessity  for  labour,  is 
engaged  in  no  profession,  and  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  scientific  or  extensive  education,  and 
takes  no  interest  in  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits  for 
their  own  sake,  is  in  general  a  victim  to  the  natural 
laws.  Persons  of  this  description,  ignorant  of  these 
laws,  will,  in  all  probability,  neglect  nervou^  and  mus- 
cular exercise,  and  suffer  the  miseries  arising  from  im- 
peded circulation  and  impaired  digestion.  In  want  of 
objects  on  which  the  energy  of  their  minds  may  be  ex- 
pended, the  due  stimulating  influence  of  their  brains  on 
their  bodies  will  be  withheld,  and  the  effects  of  muscu- 
lar inactivity  will  be  aggravated ;  all  the  functions  will, 
in  consequence,  become  enfeebled  ;  lassitude,  uneasi- 
ness, anxiety,  and  a  thousand  evils,  will  arise  ;  and  life 
will  become  a  mere  endurance  of  punishment  for  in- 
fringement of  institutions  calculated  in  themselves  to 
promote  happiness  and  afford  delight  when  known  and 
obeyed.  This  fate  frequently  overtakes  uneducated 
females,  whose  early  days  have  been  occupied  with 
business  or  the  cares  of  a  family,  but  whose  occupations 
have  ceased  before  old  age  has  diminished  corporeal 
vigour  :  It  overtakes  men  also,  who,  uneducated,  retire 
from  active  business  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  some  in- 
stances, these  evils  accumulate  to  such  a  degn^ee  that  the 
brain  at  length  gives  way,  and  insanity  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  more  elevated  the 
objects  of  our  study,  the  higher  in  the  scale  are  the 
mental  organs  which  are  exercised  ;  and  that  the  higher 
the  organs,  the  more  pure  and  intense  is  the  pleasure  : 
hence,  a  vivacious  and  regularly  supported  excitement 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  is,  by  the  organic 
law,  highly  favourable  to  liealth  and  corporeal  vigour. 

No  reasonable  person,  after  having  his  intellect  im- 
bued with  a  perception  of,  and  belief  in,  the  natural 
laws,  as  now  explained,  can  desire  continued  idleness 
as  a  soui'ce  of  pleasure  ;  nor  can  lie  regai'd  muscular  ex- 
ertion and  mental  activity,  when  not  carried  to  excess, 
as  any  thing  else  than  enjoyments,  kindly  vouchsafed 
to  him  by  tijo  benevolence  of  the  Creator.    The  notion 


that  moderate  labour  and  mental  exertion  are  evils,  can 
originate  only  from  ignorance,  or  from  viewing  the 
effects  of  over-exhaustion  as  the  result  of  the  natural 
law,  and  not  as  the  punishment  for  infringing  it. 

If,  then,  we  sedulously  inquire,  in  each  particular 
instance,  into  the  caxise  of  the  sickness,  pain,  and  pre- 
mature death,  or  the  derangement  of  the  corporeal 
frame  in  youth  and  middle  life,  which  we  see  so  com- 
mon around  us  ;  and  endeavour  to  discover  whether  it 
originated  in  obedience  to  the  physical  and  organic 
laws,  or  sprang  from  infringement  of  tliem,  we  shall  be 
able  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  how  far  bodily  suff'er- 
ing  is  justly  attributable  to  imperfections  of  nature, 
and  how  far  to  our  own  ignorance  and  neglect  of  divine 
institutions. 

The  foregoing  principles  being  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, may,  with  propriety,  be  elucidated  by  a  few 
examples.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  various  cities 
in  Europe  were  depopulated  by  the  plague,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, London  was  visited  by  an  awful  mortality  from 
j  this  cause,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Most 
j  people  of  that  age  attributed  the  scourge  to  the  in- 
!  scrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  and  some  to  the  mag- 
j  nitude  of  the  nation's  moral  iniquities.  According  to 
j  the  views  now  presented,  it  must  have  arisen  from  in- 
fringement of  the  organic  laws,  and  have  been  intended 
!  to  enforce  stricter  obedience  to  tliem  in  future.  There 
was  nothing  inscrutable  in  its  causes  or  objects.  Those, 
when  clearly  analyzed,  appear  to  have  had  no  direct 
reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  ;  I  say 
direct  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  people — 
because  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  physical,  the 
organic,  and  all  the  other  natural  laws,  are  <?onnecte»*. 
indirectly,  and  act  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law ; 
and  that  infringement  of  the  latter  often  leads  to  dis- 
obedience of  other  laws,  and  brings  a  double  punish- 
ment on  the  offender.  The  facts  recorded  in  history 
exactly  correspond  with  the  theory  now  propoundeci. 
The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  cities 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  15th  century  : — "  The  floors 
of  the  houses  being  commonly  of  clay,  and  strewed  with 
rushes  or  straw,  it  is  loathsome  to  think  of  the  filth 
collected  in  the  hovels  of  the  common  people,  and  some- 
times in  the  lodgings  even  of  the  superior  ranks, 
from  spilled  milk,  beer,  grease,  fragments  of  bread, 
flesh,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  cats,  dogs,  &c.  To 
this  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  432,  c.  1815,  ascribes  the 
plague,  the  sweating  sickness,  &c.  in  London,  which,  in 
this  respect,  resembled  Paris  and  other  towns  of  any 
magnitude  in  those  times." — Ranken^s  History  of  France, 
vol.  v.  p.  41(5.  The  streets  of  London  were  excessively 
narrow,  the  habits  of  the  people  dirty,  their  food  poor, 
and  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  introducing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  or  removing  the  filth  un- 
avoidably produced  by  a  dense  population.  The  great 
fire  in  that  city,  which  .happened  soon  after  the  pesti- 
lence, afforded  an  opportunity  for  remedying  in  some 
degree  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  wliile  habits  of 
increasing  cleanliness  abated  the  filth  :  These  changes 
brought  the  condition  of  the  people  more  into  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  plague  has  not 
since  returned.  Again,  till  very  lately,  thousands  of 
children  died  yearly  of  the  suiall-pox  ;  but^  in  our  day, 
vaccine  inoculation  saves  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, who,  under  the  old  system,  would  have  died. 

A  gentleman  who  died  about  twenty  years  ago  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  told  me  that,  in  his  youth,  the 
country  six  miles  west  from  Edinburgh  was  so  un- 
healthy, that  every  spring  the  farmers  and  their  ser- 
vants were  seized  with  fever  and  ague,  and  needed  to 
undergo  bleeding,  and  a  course  of  medicine,  to  prevent 
attacks  or  removp  their  effects.  At  that  time  these 
visitations  were  beTieved  to  be  sent  by  Providence,  and 
to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  things.  After, 
however,  said  my  informant,  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture  and  drainage  was  established,  and  the  au 
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merous  pools  of  stagnant  water  formerly  left  between  the 
ridges  of  the  fields  were  removed,  after  dunghills  were 
carried  to  a  distance  from  the  doors,  and  the  houses 
tliemselves  made  more  spacious  and  commodious,  every 
symptom  of  ague  and  marsh-fever  disappeared  from  the 
district,  and  it  became  highly  salubrious.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  the  gross  infringement  of  the  organic 
laws  was  abated  by  a  more  active  exertion  of  the  mus- 
cular and  intellectual  powers  of  man,  the  punishment 
ceased.  Another  friend  informed  me  that,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  he  commenced  farming  in  a  high  and  uncul- 
tivated district  of  East  Lothian  ;  that  at  first  the  crops 
suffered  severely  in  the  spring  from  cold  fogs  ;  but  that, 
since  the  region  has  been  reclaimed  and  drained,  the 
climate  has  greatly  improved,  and,  in  particular,  the 
destructive  mists  have  disappeared.  The  same  results 
have  followed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  similar  operations. 

In  like  manner,  many  calamities  occurred  in  coal- 
pits, in  consequence  of  introducing  lighted  candles  and 
lamps  into  places  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which  had 
emanated  from  seams  of  coal,  and  which  exploded, 
scorched,  and  suffocated  the  men  and  animals  within  its 
reach ;  until  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered  that  the 
Creator  had  established  such  a  relation  between  flame, 
wire-gauze,  and  hydrogen  gas,  that,  by  surrounding  the 
flame  with  gauze,  its  power  of  exploding  hydrogen  was 
suspended.  By  the  simple  application  of  a  covering  of 
wire-gauze  over  and  around  the  flame,  it  is  prevented 
from  igniting  gas  beyond  it ;  and  colliers  are  now  able 
to  carry,  with  safety,  lighted  lamps  into  places  highly 
impregnated  with  intlammable  air.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  the  accidents  from  explosion,  which  still 
occasionally  occur  in  coal-mines,  arise  from  neglecting 
to  keep  the  lamps  in  perfect  condition. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  in  support  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  organized  system  of  man,  in  itself, 
admits  of  a  healthy  existence  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
provided  its  germ  has  been  healthy,  and  its  subsequent 
condition  uniformly  in  harmony  with  the  physical  and 
organic  laws.  But  it  has  been  objected,  that,  although 
the  human  faculties  may  perhaps  be  adequate  to  dis- 
cover these  laws,  and  to  record  them  in  books,  they  are 
totally  incapable  of  retaining  them  in  the  memorj^  and 
of  formally  applying  them  in  every  act  of  life.  If,  it 
is  said,  we  could  not  move  a  step  without  calculating 
the  effects  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  adjusting  the 
body  to  its  influence,  and  could  never  eat  a  meal  with- 
out squaring  our  appetite  by  the  organic  laws,  life 
would  be  oppressed  by  the  pedantry  of  knowledge,  and 
rendered  miserable  by  the  observance  of  triA^ial  de- 
tails. The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  our  facul- 
ties are  adapted  by  the  Creator  to  the  external  world, 
and  act  spontaneously  wlien  their  objects  are  properly 
placed  before  them.  In  walking  during  the  day  on  a 
foot-path  in  the  country,  we  adjust  our  steps  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface,  without  being  overburdened 
by  mental  calculation.  Indeed,  we  perform  this  ad- 
justment with  so  little  trouble,  that  we  are  not  aware 
of  having  made  any  particular  mental  or  muscular  effort. 
But,  on  returning  by  the  same  path  at  night,  when  we 
cannot  see,  we  stumble ;  and  discover,  for  tlie  first  time, 
how  important  a  duty  our  faculties  had  been  perform- 
ing during  day,  without  our  having  adverted  to  their 
labour.  Now,  the  simple  medium  of  light  is  suflScient 
to  bring  clearly  before  our  eyes  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground ;  but  to  make  the  mind  equally  familiar  with 
the  countless  objects  which  abound  in  external  nature, 
and  their  relations,  an  intellectual  light  is  necessary, 
which  can  be  struck  out  only  by  exercising  and  apply- 
ing the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  ; — when  that 
light  is  obtained,  and  the  qualities  and  relationships  in 
question  are  clearly  perceived,  our  faculties,  so  long  as 
tlie  light  lasts,  will  act  spontaneously  in  adapting  our 
Conduct  to  the  nature  of  the  objects,  just  as  they  do  in 
acoi/inniodaling  oui"  movements  to  the  unequal  surface 


of  the  earth.  After  the  poisonous  qualities  of  hemlock 
are  known,  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  us  to  go  through 
a  course  of  reasoning  on  physical,  botanical,  and  che- 
mical objects,  in  order  to  be  able  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing it,  than  it  is  to  go  through  a  course  of  mathematical 
investigations  before  lifting  the  one  foot  higher  than 
the  other,  in  ascending  a  stair.  At  present,  physical 
and  political  science,  morals,  and  religion,  are  not  taught 
as  parts  of  one  connected  system  ;  nor  are  the  relations 
between  them  and  the  constitution  of  man  pointed  out 
to  the  world.  Consequently,  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  are  often  widely  separated.  This  ought  no  t 
to  be  the  case  ;  for  many  advantages  would  flow  from 
scientific  education,  some  of  which  may  now  be  men  - 
tioned. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  and  organic  laws,  when 
thoroughly  known,  appear  to  the  mind  as  institutions 
of  the  Creator  ;  wise  and  salutary  in  themselves,  un- 
bending in  their  operation,  and  universal  in  their  ap- 
plication. They  interest  our  intellectual  faculties,  and 
strongly  irapi'ess  our  sentiments.  The  duty  of  obey- 
ing them  comes  home  to  us  with  the  authority  of  a 
mandate  from  God.  While  we  confine  ourselves  to 
mere  recommendations  to  beware  of  damp,  to  observe 
temperance  or  to  take  exercise,  without  explaining  the 
princfp^ef  the  injunction  carries  only  the  weight  due  to 
the  authority  of  the  individual  who  gives  it,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  ooly  two  or  three  faculties, — Veneration  and 
Cautiousness,  for  instance,  or  Self-love,  in  him  who  re- 
ceives it.  But  if  we  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
the  physical  world,  and  in  those  of  our  organized  system, 
— in  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  healthy  action, — 
in  the  causes  of  their  derangement,  and  the  pains  con- 
sequent thereon  ;  and  if  the  obligation  to  attend  to  these 
conditions  be  enforced  on  our  moral  sentiments  and  in- 
tellect, as  a  duty  imposed  on  us  by  the  Creator,  which 
we  cannot  neglect  without  suffering  punishment ;  then 
the  motives  to  observe  the  physical  and  organic  laws, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  doing  so,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Before  we  can  dance  well,  not  only  must  we 
know  the  motions,  but  our  muscles  must  be  trained  to 
execute  them  ,•  and,  in  like  manner,  to  enable  us  to  act 
on  precepts,  not  onl}'  must  we  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, but  our  intellects  and  sentiments  must  be  disci- 
plined into  the  habit  of  actual  performance.  The  act 
of  acquiring  and  practically  using  scientific  informa- 
tion concerning  the  natural  world,  its  qualities,  and 
their  relations,  is  to  the  intellect  and  sentiments  what 
dancing  is  to  the  muscles  :  it  invigorates  them  ,•  and,  as 
obedience  to  the  natural  laws  must  spring  from  them, 
exercise  renders  it  easy  and  delightful. 

Secondly,  Dr  Johnson  defines  "  principle"  to  be  "  fun- 
damental truth  ;  original  postulate  ;  first  position  from 
which  others  are  deduced ;"  and  in  these  senses  of  the 
word  I  remark,  that  it  is  only  by  comprehending  the 
principle  on  which  consequences  depend,  that  we  be- 
come thoroughly  impressed  with  the  invariableness  of  the 
physical  and  organic  laws,  acquire  confidence  in,  and 
respect  for,  them,  and  fairly  endeavour  to  accommodate 
our  conduct  to  their  operation.  The  human  faculties 
are  spontaneously  active,  and  desire  gratification  ;  but 
Intellect  must  have  fixed  data  on  which  to  reason, 
otherwise  it  is  itself  a  mere  impulse.  The  man  in 
whom  Constructiveness  and  Weiglit  are  powerful  will 
naturally  betake  himself  to  constructing  machinery  ; 
but,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  mechanical 
science,  he  will  not  direct  his  efforts  to  such  import- 
ant ends,  nor  attain  them  with  so  much  success,  as  if 
his  intellect  had  been  stoi*ed  with  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge. Scientific  principles  are  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  A  man  may  compose  music  l\y  the  impulses 
of  Tune  and  Time  ;  but  as  there  are  immutable  laws  of 
liarmony,  he  will  not  compose  so  correctly  and  in  such 
good  taste  if  he  be  ignoi-ant  of  them,  as  he  would  do  if 
he  knew  tliem.     In  everv  art   and  science,  there  iire 
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principles  referable  solely  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  j 
which  admit  of  countless  applications.  A  musician 
may  produce  gay,  grave,  solemn,  or  ludicrous  tunes,  all  j 
good  of  their  kind,  by  following  the  laws  of  harmony  ; 
but  he  will  never  produce  one  good  piece  bv  violating 
them.  While  the  inhabitants  west  of  Edinburgh  al- 
lowed the  stagnant  pools  to  deface  their  fields,  some 
seasons  would  be  more  healthy  than  others  ;  and.  while 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  unsuspected,  this  would 
confirm  them  in  the  notion  that  health  and  sickness 
were  dispensed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  on  in- 
scrutable principles,  which  they  could  not  comprehend : 
but  the  moment  the  cause  was  known,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  most  healthy  seasons  were  those  which  were 
cold  and  dry,  and  the  most  sickly  those  which  were 
warm  and  moist ; — they  would  then  discover,  that  the 
salubrity  of  one  year,  and  unwholesomeness  of  an- 
other, were  clearly  referable  to  one  principle:  and  after 
perceiving  this  truth,  they  would  both  be  more  strongly 
prompted  to  apply  the  remedy,  and  be  rendered  morally 
and  intellectually  more  capable  of  doing  so.  If  some 
intelligent  friend  had  merely  told  them  to  drain  their 
fields,  and  remove  their  dunghills,  they  would  probably 
not  have  complied  with  his  recommendation  ;  but  when- 
ever their  intellects  were  led  to  the  perception  that  the 
evil  would  continue  until  they  acted  in  this  manner,  the 
improvement  would  become  easy. 

The  truth  of  these  views  may  be  still  farther  illus- 
trated by  examples.  A  young  gentleman  of  Glasgow, 
whom  I  knew,  went  out,  as  a  mercliant,  to  Nort.h  Ame- 
rica. Business  required  him  to  sail  from  New  York  to 
St  Domingo.  The  weather  was  hot,  and  he,  being  very 
sick,  found  the  confinement  below  deck,  in  bed,  as  he 
said,  intolerable  ;  that  is,  this  confinement  was,  for  the 
moment,  more  painful  than  the  course  which  he  adopt- 
ed, of  laying  himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  deck, 
in  the  open  air.  He  was  warned  by  his  fellow-passen- 
■^ers,  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  that  lie  would  inevit- 
ibly  induce  fever  by  his  proceeding  ;  but  he  wa^  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  physical  and  organic  laws :  his  intellect 
bad  been  trained  to  regard  only  wealth  and  present 
pleasure  as  objects  of  real  importance ;  it  could  perceive 
no  necessary  connexion  between  exposure  to  tlie  mild 
grateful  sea-breeze  of  a  warm  climate,  and  fever  ;  and 
he  obstinately  refused  to  quit  his  position.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  was  soon  taken  ill,  and  died  the 
day  after  arriving  at  St  Domingo.  Knowledge  of  che- 
mistry and  physiology  would  have  enabled  him,  in  an 
Instant,  to  understand  that  the  sea  air,  in  warm  climates, 
holds  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  in  solution,  and 
that  damp  and  heat,  operating  together  on  the  human 
organs,  tend  to  derange  their  healthy  action,  and  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  them  entirely  :  and  if  his  sentiments 
had  been  deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  the  indispen- 
iiable  duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Creator,  he  would  have  actually  enjoyed  not  only  a 
greater  desire,  but  a  greater  power,  of  supporting  the 
temporary  inconvenience  of  the  heated  cabin,  and  might, 
by  possibility,  have  escaped  death. 

The  late  Dr  Robert  Macnish,  well  known  to  the  lite 
rary  world,  favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars, 
suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  second  edition  of  the  pre- 
sent work  : — "  On  four  several  occasions  I  have  nearly 
lost  my  life  from  infringing  the  organic  laws.  When 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  I  brought  on,  by  excessive  study,  a 
brain  fever  which  nearly  killed  me;  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen I  had  an  attack  of  peritonitis  (inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen),  occasioned  by 
violent  efforts  in  wrestling  and  leaping ;  while  in  France 
nine  years  ago,  I  was  laid  up  with  pneumonia  (inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs),  brought  on  by  dissecting  in  the 
great  galleries  of  La  Piti6,  with  my  coat  and  hat  off  in 
the  month  of  December,  the  windows  next  to  me  being 
:;onstantly  open;  and  in  1829  I  had  a  dreadful  fever, 
3ccAsioi)ed  by  walking  home  from  a  party  at  which 
T  had  been  dancing,  in   an    exceedingly  cold   morn- 


ing, without  a  cloak  or  greatcoat.  I  was  for  four 
months  on  my  back,  and  did  not  recover  perfectly  for 
more  than  eighteen  months.  All  these  evils  were  en- 
tirely of  my  own  creating,  and  arose  from  a  foolish  vio- 
lation of  laws  which  every  sensible  man  ought  to  ob- 
serve and  regulate  himself  by.  Indeed,  I  have  always 
thought — and  your  book  confirms  me  more  fully  in  the 
sentiment — that,  by  proper  attention,  crime  and  dis- 
ease, and  misery  of  every  sort,  could,  in  a  much  greater 
measure  than  is  generally  believed,  be  banished  from 
the  earth,  and  that  the  true  method  of  doing  so  is  to 
instruct  people  in  the  laws  which  govern  their  own 
frame." 

Captain  Murray,  R.  N.,  mentioned  to  Dr  A.  Combe, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  most  of  the  bad.  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  West  Indies  might  be  avoided  by  care  and 
attention  to  clothing ;  and  that  so  satisfied  was  he  on 
this  point,  that  he  had  petitioned  to  be  sent  there  in 
preference  to  the  North  American  station,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  change.  The  measures  which  he 
adopted,  and  their  effects,  are  detailed  in  the  following 
interesting  and  instructive  letter  : — 

"  My  Dkar  Sin,  Assvnt,  April  22.  1827. 

*'  I  should  have  written  to  you  before  this,  had  I  not 
been  anxious  to  refer  to  some  memorandums,  which  I 
could  not  do  before  my  return  home  from  Coul.  I  at- 
tribute the  great  good  health  enjoye<l  by  the  crew  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Valorous,  when  on  the  West  India  star- 
tion,  during  the  period  I  had  the  honour  of  command- 
ing her,  to  the  following  causes  :  1  st,  To  the  keeping 
the  ship  perfectly  dry  and  clean  ,■  '2d,  To  habituating  the 
men  to  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  slin ;  3d,  To  the 
precaution  I  adopted,  of  giving  each  man  a  proportion 
of  his  allowance  of  cocoa  before  he  left  the  ship  in  the 
morning,  either  for  the  purpose  of  watering,  or  any  other 
duty  he  might  be  sent  upon  ;  and,  Ath,  To  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  crew. 

"  The  Valorous  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  24th 
December  1823,  having  just  returned  from  the  coast  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  where  she  had  been  sta- 
tioned two  years,  the  crew,  including  officers,  amount- 
ing to  150  men.  I  had  ordered  the  purser  to  draw  two 
pairs  of  flannel  drawers  and  two  shirts  extra  for  each 
man,  as  soon  as  I  knew  that  our  destination  was  the 
West  Indies  ;  and,  on  our  sailing,  I  issued  two  of  each 
to  every  man  and  boy  in  tlie  ship,  making  the  officers 
of  each  division  responsible  for  the  men  of  their  respec- 
tive divisions  wearing  these  flannels  during  the  day  and 
night ;  and,  at  the  regular  morning  nine  o'clock  mus- 
ters, I  inspected  the  crew  personally ;  for  you  can  haitlly 
conceive  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in  forcing  some  of  the 
men  to  ase  flannel  at  first ;  although  I  never  yet  knew 
one  who  did  not,  from  choice,  adhere  to  it,  when  once 
fairly  adopted.  The  only  precaution  after  this  was  to 
see  that,  in  bad  weather,  the  watch,  when  relieved,  did 
not  turn  in  in  their  wet  clothes,  which  the  young  hands 
were  apt  to  do,  if  not  looked  after ;  and  their  flannels 
were  shifted  every  Sunday. 

"  Whenever  fresh  beef  and  vegetables  could  be  pro- 
cured at  the  contract  price,  they  werealways  issuec'  in 
preference  to  salt  provisiohs.  Lime  juice  was  issued 
whenever  the  men  had  been  fourteen  days  on  ship's  pro- 
visions ;  and  the  crew  took  all  their  meals  on  the  main 
deck,  except  in  very  bad  weather. 

"  The  quarter  and  main  decks  were  scrubbed  with 
sand  and  water,  and  wet  holy-stones,  every  morning  at 
day-light.  The  lower  deck,  cock-pit,  and  store-rooms 
were  scrubbed  every  day  after  breakfast,  with  dry  holy- 
stones and  hot  sand,  until  quite  white,  the  sand  being 
carefully  swept  up,  and  thrown  overboard.  The  pump- 
well  was  also  swabug^d  out  dry,  and  then  scrubbed  with 
holy-stones  and  hot  sand  ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  every 
part  of  the  ship  which  was  liable  to  damp,  Brodie-stoves 
were  constantly  used,  untu  every  appearance  of  humi- 
dity vanished.    The  lower-deck  and  cock-pit  were  wa«h- 
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ea  once  every  week  in  dry  weather  ;  but  Brodio  stoves 
were  constantly  kept  burning  in  them,  until  they  were 
quite  dry  again. 

"  The  hammocks  were  piped  up  and  in  the  nettings, 
from  7  A.  M.  until  dusk,  when  the  men  of  each  watch 
took  down  their  hammocks  alternately;  by  which  means, 
only  one  half  of  the  hammocks  being  down  at  a  time, 
the  'tween  decks  were  not  so  crowded,  and  the  watch 
relieved  were  sure  of  turning  into  a  dry  bed  on  going 
below.  The  bedding  was  aired  everj'  week  once  at  least. 
The  men  were  not  permitted  to  go  on  shore  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  where  there  was  a  probability  of  their 
getting  spirituoiis  llqvors  ,-  but  all  hands  were  indulged 
with  a  run  on  shore,  when  out  of  reach  of  such  tempta- 
tion. 

"  I  was  employed  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and,  in  course  of 
service,  I  visited  Trinidad,  Margarita,  Coclia,  Cumana, 
Nueva  Barcelona,  Laguira,  Porto  Cabello,  and  Mara- 
caibo,  on  tlie  coast  of  Caraccas  ;  all  the  West  India 
Islands  from  Tobago  to  Cuba,  both  inclusive  ;  as  also 
Cara9oa  and  Aruba,  and  several  of  these  places  repeat- 
edly ;  also  "Vera  Cruz  and  TompicO;  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, which  you  will  admit  must  have  given  a  trial  to  the 
constitutions  of  my  men,  after  two  years  among  the  ice- 
bergs of  Labrador,  without  an  intervening  summer  be- 
tween that  icy  coast  and  the  coast  of  Caraccas  :  yet  I 
arrived  in  England  on  June  24th,  without  having  bu- 
ried a  single  man  or  officer  belonging  to  the  ship,  or  in- 
deed having  a  single  man  on  the  sick  list ;  from  which 
1  am  satisfied  that  a  dry  ship  will  always  be  a  healthy 
one  in  any  climate.  When  in  command  of  the  Recruit, 
of  18  guns,  in  the  year  1809,  I  was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where  1  found  the' —  46,  the  —  42,  the  —  18,  and  — 
gun-brig ;  we  were  joined  by  the  —  36,  and  the  —  18. 
During  the  period  we  remained  at  anchor  (from  8  to  10 
weeks),  the  three  frigates  lost  from  30  to  50  men  each, 
the  brigs  16  to  18,  the  —  most  of  her  crew,  with  two 
different  commanders  ;  yet  the  Recruit,  although  moor- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  squadron,  and  constant  inter- 
course held  with  the  other  ships,  did  not  lose  a  man, 
and  had  none  sick.  Now,  as  some  of  tliese  ships  had 
been  as  long  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  Recruit,  we  can- 
not attribute  her  singularly  healthy  state  to  seasoning, 
nor  can  I  to  superior  cleanliness,  because  even  the 
breeches  of  the  carronades,  and  all  the  pins,  were  po- 
lished bright  in  both  —  and  — ,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  Recruit.  Pei'haps  her  healthy  state  may  be  at- 
tributed to  cheerfulness  in  the  men  ;  to  my  never  allow- 
ing them  to  go  on  shore  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach  ;  to  the  use  of  dry  sand  and  holy-stone  for  the 
ship  ;  to  never  working  them  in  the  sun  ;  perhaps  to 
accident.  Were  I  asked  my  opinion,  I  wouid  say  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  cheerfulness  contributes  more  to  | 
keep  a  ship's  company  healthy,  than  any  precaution  that  j 
can  be  adoptrd  ;  and  that,  with  this  attairmient,  com-  | 
bined  with  the  precautions  I  have  mentioned,  I  should 
sail  for  the  West  Indies  with  as  little  anxiety  as  1 
would  for  any  other  station.  My  Valorous  fellows  were 
as  cheerful  a  set  as  I  ever  saw  collected  together." 

Suppose  that  two  gentlemen  were  to  ascend  one  of 
the  Scottish  mountains,  in  a  hot  summer  day,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  top,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue  ;  that  one  of  them  knew  intimately  the 
physical  and  organic  laws,  and  that,  all  hot  and  wearied 
as  he  was,  he  should  button  up  his  coat  closer  about  his 
body,  wrap  a  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  and  continue 
walking,  at  a  quick  pace,  round  the  summit,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  sun  ;  but  that  the  other,  ignorant  of  these 
laws,  should  eagerly  run  to  the  base  of  a  projecting  cliff, 
stretch  himself  at  full  length  on  the  turf  under  its  re- 
freshing shade,  open  his  vest  to  the  grateful  breeze,  and 
give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  present  luxuries  of  coo'- 
ness  and  repose  :  the  former,  by  warding  off  the  rapid 
chill  of  the  cold  mountain  air.  would  descend  with  health 
unimpaired  ;  while  tho  latter  would  most  probably  carry 


with  him  the  seeds  of  rheumatism,  consumption,  or 
fever,  from  permitting  perspiration  to  be  instantane- 
ously checked,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  cooled 
with  an  injurious  rapidity.  The  death  of  the  young 
Duke  de  Leuchtenberg,  husband  of  Donna  Maria,  Queen 
of  Portugal,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  operation 
of  these  principles.  On  Monday,  the  23d  of  March  1 835, 
being  in  perfect  health,  he  went  out  to  shoot.  On  re- 
turning to  the  palace,  he  imprudently  threw  off  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  while  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration. 
This  brought  on  a  cold  ;  slight  at  first,  but  which  soon 
began  to  assume  a  serious  character.  On  Friday  tha 
27th,  inflammation  appeared ;  and,  on  Saturday  the  28th, 
at  twenty  minutes  past  two  p.  M.,  he  expired. 

The  following  case,  also  illustrative  of  the  points  un- 
der consideration,  is  one  which  I  have  had  too  good  aa 
opportunity  of  observing  in  all  its  stages. 

An  individual  in  whom  it  was  my  duty  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  be  greatly  interested,  resolved  on  carrying 
Mr  Owen's  views  into  practical  effect,  and  set  on  foot 
an  establishment  on  his  principles,  at  Orbiston,  in  Lan- 
arkshire. The  labour  and  anxiety  which  he  underwent 
at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  gradually  im- 
paired an  excellent  constitution  ;  and,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  change,  he,  by  way  of  setting  an  example  of  in- 
dustry, took  to  digging  with  tlie  spade,  and  actually 
wrought  for  fourteen  days  at  this  occupation,  although 
previously  unaccustomed  to  labour.  This  produced  hae- 
moptysis or  spitting  of  blood.  Being  now  unable  for 
such  severe  exertion,  he  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  di- 
recting and  instructing  the  people, — about  2.50  in  num- 
ber,— and  for  two  or  three  weeks  spoke  the  whole  day^ 
the  effusion  of  blood  from  his  lungs  continuing.  Na- 
ture sank  rapidly  under  this  irrational  treatment,  and 
at  last  he  came  to  Edinburgh  for  medical  advice.  When 
the  structure  and  uses  of  his  lungs  were  explained  to. 
him,  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  his  treatment  of 
them  Jiad  been  equally  injudicious  as  if  he  had  thrown 
lime  or  dust  into  his  eyes  after  inflammation,  he  was 
struck  with  the  extent  and  consequences  of  his  ignor- 
ance, and  exclaimed,  "  How  greatly  should  1  have  been 
benefited,  if  one  month  of  the  five  years  which  I  was 
forced  to  spend  in  a  vain  attempt  to  acquire  a  mastery 
over  the  Latin  tongue,  had  been  dedicated  to  convey- 
ing to  me  information  concerning  the  structure  of  my 
body,  and  the  causes  which  preserve  and  impair  its 
functions  ! "  He  had  departed  too  widely  from  the  or- 
ganic laws  to  admit  of  an  easy  return :  lie  was  seized, 
with  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty survived  that  attack  ;  but  it  impaired  his  consti- 
tution so  grievously,  that  he  died  after  a  lingering  ill 
ness  of  eleven  months.  He  acknowledged,  however 
even  in  his  severest  pain,  that  he  suffered  under  a  just 
law.  The  lungSj  he  perceived,  were  of  prime  import 
ance  to  life,  and  a  motive  to  their  proper  treatment  was 
provided  in  this  tremendous  punishment,  inflicted  for 
neglecting  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  health.  Had 
he  given  them  rest,  and  returned  to  obedience  to  the 
organic  law,  at  the  first  intimation  of  departure  from 
it,  the  way  to  health  was  open  and  ready  to  receive 
him  ;  but  in  utter  ignorance,  he  persevered  for  weeks 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  law,  till  the  feafful  result 
ensued. 

This  last  case  alfords  a  striking  illustration  of  a  prin- 
ciple already  noticed,  namely,  the  ivdependence  of  the  dif- 
ferent natural  laic/t,  and  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  «K  of 
them,  as  the  only  condition  of  safety  and  enjoyment. 
The  individual  here  alluded  to,  was  deeply  engaged  in 
a  most  benevolent  and  disinterested  experiment  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  super- 
ficial observers  would  say  that  this  was  just  an  example 
of  the  inscnitable  decrees  of  Providence,  which  visited 
him  with  sickness,  and  ultimately  with  death,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  most  virtuous  exertions.  But  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Creator  are  wiser  than  the  imagina 
tions  of  such  men.     The  lir.st  condition  on  which  exist- 
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ence  on  earth  and  all  its  advantages  depend,  is  obe- 
dience to  the  physical  and  organic  laws.  The  benevo- 
lent Owenite,  in  his  zeal  to  obey  the  moral  law,  neglected 
these,  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  omission  ;  if 
it  were  possible  to  dispense  with  one  law  by  obeying 
another,  the  whole  field  of  man's  existence  would  speedily 
be  involved  in  inextricable  (.lisorder. 

The  following  case  was  communicated  to  me  by  an 
actual  observer.  A  gentleman  far  advanced  in  years 
fell  into  a  state  of  bodily  weakness,  which  rendered 
necessary  the  constant  presence  of  an  attendant.  A 
daughter,  in  whom  the  organs  of  Adhesiveness,  Bene- 
volence, and  Veneration  were  largely  developed,  devoted 
herself  to  this  service  with  ceaseless  assiduity.  She  was 
his  companion  for  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year — happy  in  cheering  the  last  days  of  her  respected 
parent,  nnd  knowing  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  sola- 
cing and  comforting  him.  For  months  in  succession 
she  never  went  abroad  from  the  house  ;  her  duty  became 
dearer  to  her  the  longer  she  discharged  it,  till  at  length 
her  father  became  the  sole  object  on  earth  of  her  feel- 
ings and  her  thoughts.  The  superficial  observer  would 
say  that  this  conduct  was  admirable,  and  that  she  would 
receive  from  Heaven  a  rich  reward  for  such  becoming 
and  virtuous  devotion.  But  Providence  rules  on  other 
principles.  Her  enjoyment  of  mental  liappiness  and 
vigour  depended  on  the  condition  of  her  brain,  and  her 
brain  was  subject  to  the  organic  laws.  These  laws  de- 
mand, as  an  indispensable  condition  of  health,  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  variety  of  employment,  suited  to 
maintain  all  the  faculties  in  activity.  She  neglected  the 
first  in  her  constant  attendance  in  her  father's  chamber  ; 
and  she  overlooked  the  second  in  establishing  him  as 
the  exclusive  object  of  her  regard.  The  result  was,  that 
she  fell  into  bad  health,  accompanied  by  weakness  of  the 
brain,  extreme  irritability  and  susceptibility  of  mind, 
excessive  anxiety  and  hysteria,  bordering  on  symptoms 
even  of  insanity.  At  last,  some  judicious  friends  inter- 
fered, and  by  forcing  her  (for  it  was  much  against  her 
inclination)  to  leave  for  a  time  the  object  of  her  soli- 
citude, they  rescued  her  from  death,  or  confirmed  mental 
derangement.  If  this  case  had  been  allowed  to  proceed 
uninterruptedly  to  its  natural  termination,  many  pious 
persons  would  have  marvelled  at  the  mysterious  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  in  afflicting  so  dutiful  a  daughter ; 
whereas,  when  the  principle  of  the  divine  government 
is  understood,  the  result  appears  neither  wonderful  nor 
perplexing. 

In  the  works  of  religious  authors  may  be  found  many 
erroneous  views  of  divine  dispensations,  traceable  to 
ignorance  of  the  natural  laws.  The  Reverend  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  speaking  of  the  state  of  his  wife's  mind,  says, 
"  For  a  month  or  two  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were 
within  her,  the  poison  whereof  did  drink  up  her  spirits  ; 
and  the  terrors  of  God  did  set  themselves  in  array 
against  her."  He  called  in  the  assistance  of  some  neigh- 
bouring clergymen  to  join  in  prayers  on  her  behalf,  and 
she  was  induced  to  pray  with  them  ;  but  "  she  still  con- 
tinued to  charge  lierself  with  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
to  conclude  that  she  was  a  cast-away."  Such  feelings 
occurring  in  a  woman  of  blameless  life,  clearly  indicated 
diseased  action  in  the  organs  of  Cautiousness.  "  Before 
she  fell  into  these  depths,"  he  continues,  "  she  told  me 
that  the  Lord  gave  her  such  a  discovery  of  the  glory  of 
Christ  as  darkmied  the  whole  creation,  and  made  all 
things  appear  as  dung  and  dross  in  comparison  of  him." 
These  expressions  indicate  morbid  excitement  of  the 
organs  of  Wonder  and  Veneration.  She  bubsequently 
i-t?covered  her  mental  serenity  ;  and  her  husband  treats 
of  the  whole  phenomena  as  purely  niental  and  religious. 
He,  however,  afterwards  incitlentally  mentions  tliat  she 
was  subject  to  ba<l  health,  aiid  that  "  melancholy  was 
a  great  ingredient  in  her  disease."  We  now  know  that 
melancholy  is  a  diseased  affection  of  the  organs  of  Cau- 
tiousness. 

At  the  time  when  Mr  Erskine  lived  and  wrote,  the 


physiology  of  the  brain  was  unknown  '  the  occurrence! 
which  he  describes  had  a  real  existence  ;  and  he  had 
been  taught  to  attribute  them  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  or  the  devil,  according  to  their  different  charac- 
ters. He  is,  therefore,  not  deserving  of  censure  for  the 
errors  into  which  he  unavoidably  fell ;  but  now  w^hen 
the  facts  which  he  describes,  and  analogous  occurrences 
in  our  own  day,  can  be  traced  to  diseased  action  of  the 
organs  of  the  mind,  we  are  authorized  to  view  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  in  a  diflFerent  light.  While  it  would  be 
subversive  of  all  religion  to  throw  any  doubt  whatever 
on  the  reality  and  importance  of  religious  feelings, 
sound  in  their  character  and  directed  to  proper  objects, 
it  is  nearly  equally  injurious  to  the  sacred  cause,  to 
mistake  the  excitement  and  depression  of  disease  for 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  agency  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 

It  is  farther  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Mr  Erskine, 
that  his  wife  bore  several  children  to  him  while  in  pre- 
carious health,  and  that  the  situation  "  of  the  manse,  or 
parsonage-house,  was  unwholesome."  We  are  told,  also, 
that  in  the  year  1713,  three  of  his  children  died  ;  that 
one  died  in  1720  ;  and  that,  in  1 723,  a  fifth  was  on  the 
brink  of  death,  but  recovered.*  He  treats  of  all  these 
events  as  *'  severe  trials,"  and  "  sore  afflictions,"  with- 
out having  the  least  glimpse  of  their  true  causes,  or 
their  relation  to  the  natural  laws. 

Another  illustration  may  be  added.  Hannah  More, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  dated  Cowslip 
Green,  23d  July  1788,  says,  "  A;\Tien  I  am  in  the  great 
world,  I  consider  myself  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  and 
as  beset  with  snares,  and  this  puts  me  upon  my  guard." 
"  Fears  and  snares  seem  necessary  to  excite  my  circum- 
spection ;  for  it  is  certain  that  my  mind  has  more  lan- 
guor, and  my  faith  less  energy  here,  where  I  have  no 
temptations  from  without,  and  where  I  live  in  the  full 
and  constant  perusal  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of 
inanimate  nature,  the  lovely  wonders  of  the  munifi- 
cence and  bounty  of  God.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his 
blessings,  I  should  be  still  more  tempted  to  forget  him, 
were  it  not  for  frequent  nervous  headachs  and  low 
fevers,  which  I  find  to  be  wonderfully  wholesome  for 
my  moral  health."! 

This  passage  contains  several  propositions  that  merit 
attention.  First,  in  all  well  constituted  and  rightly 
instructed  minds,  *'  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  inani- 
mate nature,"  and  "  the  lovely  wonders  of  the  munifi- 
cence and  bounty  of  God,"  are  calculated,  according  tc 
the  natural  laws,  to  invigorate  the  moral,  religious,  and 
intellectual  faculties  ;  yet  Hannah  More's  mind  "  had 
more  languor,  and  her  faith  less  energy,"  amidst  such 
objects,  than  "  when  beset  with  snares  :"  Secondly,  ac- 
cording both  to  the  natural  laws  and  scripture,  "  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners  ;"  but  "  when 
in  the  great  world,"'  and  "  in  an  enemy's  country,"  her 
faith  was  improved  :  And,  thirdly,  "  nervous  headachs 
and  low  fevers"  are  the  consequences  of  departures  from 
the  organic  laws,  and  are  intended  to  reclaim  the  suf- 
ferer to  obedience  that  the  pain  may  cease  ;  yet  she 
"  found  them  wonderfully  wholeson%e  for  her  moral 
health,"  and  they  prevented  her  from  "forgetting  God  !" 

Only  disease,  or  errors  in  education,  could  have  in- 
duced a  woman  so  talented,  so  pious,  and  so  excellent, 
as  Hannah  More,  to  present  to  the  world  such  a  series 
of  absurd  propositions.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profane 
should  sneer,  and  that  practical  religion  should  advance 
slowly,  when  piety  exhibits  itself  in  such  lamentable 
contradiction  to  the  divine  institutions  ?  And  still  more 
so,  when,  from  proceeding  on  a  false  theory,  it  contra- 
dicts itself?  Hannah  More,  in  her  Journal  in  1794, 
saj's,  "  Confined  this  week  with  four  days'  headach — an 
unprofitable  time-  thoughts  wandering— little  commu- 
nion with  God.      /  see  by  every  fresh  trial,  thai  the  time 

*  Life  and  Diai-y  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine.     Edin- 
burgh,  1831,  pp.  266,  301,  286,  290,  320. 
t  Memoirs  of  IT.  More,  vol.  ii.  p.  llf».  m. 
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efsiclcness  is  seldom  the  season  for  religious  improvement. 
This  great  work  should  be  done  in  health,  or  it  will 
seldom  be  done  well."  Vol.  ii.  p.  418.  This  passage 
is  full  of  sound  sense  ;  but  it  contradicts  her  previous 
assertion,  that  "  nervous  headachs  and  low  fevers  are 
wonderfully  wholesome  for  moral  health." 

These  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be  add- 
ed, may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  proposition,  That 
without  a  philosophy  of  human  nature,  even  religious 
authors,  when  treating  of  sublunary  events,  cannot  al- 
ways preserve  consistency  either  with  reason  or  with 
theniselves  ;  and  that  hence  religion  can  never  become 
thoroughly  practical,  or  put  forth  its  full  energies  for 
human  improvement,  until  it  be  wedded  to  philosophy. 
In  proportion  as  men  shall  become  acquainted  with  the 
natural  laws,  and  apply  them  as  tests  to  theological  writ- 
ings relative  to  this  world,  they  will  become  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

Having  traced  bodily  suffering,  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, to  neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  organic 
laws,  by  their  progenitors  or  by  themselves,  1  next  ad- 
vert to  another  order  of  calamities,  which  may  be  call- 
ed SOCIAL  MiSEUiES,  and  which  obviously  spring  from 
the  same  causes.  And  first,  in  I'egard  to  evils  of  a  do- 
mestic nature  ; — 

One  fertile  source  of  unhappiness  arises  from  persons 
uniting  in  marriage,  whose  tempers,  talents,  and  dispo- 
sitions do  not  harmonize.  If  it  be  ti-ue  that  natural 
talents  and  dispositions  are  connected  by  the  Creator 
with  particular  configurations  of  the  brain,  then  it  is 
obviously  one  of  His  institutions,  that,  in  forming  a 
compact  for  life,  these  configurations  should  be  attend- 
ed to.  The  following  facts  I  regard  to  be  fully  estab- 
lished by  competent  evidence.  The  portion  of  the 
brain  before  the  line  AB,  Fig.  1,  manifests  the  intel- 
lect, that  above  BC  manifests  the  moral  sentiments, 
and  all  the  rest  the  animal  sentiments  and  propensities  ; 
aTid  each  part  acts,  cceteris  paribus,  with  a  degree  of  en- 
ergy corresponding  to  its  size.  The  following  figures 
exhibit  these  regions  of  the  head  existing  in  dift'erent 
proportions  in  different  individuals  ;  and  the  lives  of 
the  persons  represented  bear  testimony  to  their  pos- 
sessing the  corresponding  dispositions. 

The  first  is  a  view  of  the  head  of  William  Hare,  the 
associate  of  Burke,  who,  acting  in  concert  with  him, 
strangled  sixteen  individuals  in  Edinburgh  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  their  bodies  for  dissection. 

FIO.  1. HARK. 
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In  this  head  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  de- 
cidedly preponderate  over  those  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  the 
head  of  Williams,  who  was  executed  along  with  the  no- 
torious Bishop,  in  London,  for  the  same  crime  as  that 
of  Hare.* 

*  Sfe  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vii.  \).  4+6. 


In  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  She- 
ridan (of  which  a  cast  was  taken  after  death)  we  find 
an  example  of  the  three  regions  of  the  brain  in  ques- 
tion, existing  nearly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  The 
natural  tendencies  of  such  an  individual  are  equally 
strong  towards  vice  and  virtue  ;  and  his  actual  conduct 
is  generally  determined  by  the  influence  of  external  cii> 
cumstances. 

FIG.  S. STir.TMDA.V. 


The  Life  of  Sheriaau  shews,  ttiut  while  he  possessed 
some  high  intellectual  qualities,  he  was  also  the  slave 
of  degrading  and  discreditable  vices. 

The  head  of  Philip  Melancthon,  the  illustrious  re- 
former and  associate  of  Luther,  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  decided  predominance  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
regions  over  that  of  the  animal  propensities.  The  draw- 
ing is  copied  from  a  portrait  by  Albert  Durer. 

FIG.  4. MELANCTHON. 
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The  following  description  of  Melancthon's  head  and 
sharacter  is  given  in  Dr  Spurzheim's  work  on  Phreno- 
logy in  Connexion  with  Physiognomy.  "  It  is  the 
brain  of  an  extraordinary  man.  The  organs  of  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings  predominate  greatly,  and 
will  disapprove  of  all  violence,  irreverence,  and  injus- 
tice. The  forehead  betokens  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
understanding  ;  and  the  ensemble  a  mind  the  noblest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  intellectual  that  can  be 
conceived."  "  Never  was  any  man  more  civil  and  obli- 
ging, and  more  free  from  jealousy,  dissimulation,  and 
envy,  than  Melancthon  :  he  was  humble,  modest,  disin- 
terested in  tiie  extreme  ;  in  a  word,  he  possessed  won- 
derful talents,  and  most  noble  dispositi<ms.  His  great- 
est enemies  have  been  forccti  to  acknowledge  that  the 
annals  of  antiquity  exhibit  very  few  worthies  who  may 
be  compared  with  him,  whether  extent  of  knowledge  in 
things  human  and  divine,  or  quickness  of  comprelien- 
sion  and  fertility  of  genius,  be  regarded.  The  cause  of 
true  Christianity  derived  more  signal  advantages,  and 
more  effectual  support,  from  Melancthon,  than  it  re- 
ceived from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age.  His 
mildness  and  charity,  perhaps,  carried  him  too  far  at 
times,  and  led  him  occasionally  to  make  concessions  that 
might  be  styled  imprudent.  He  was  the  sincere  wor- 
sliipper  of  truth,  but  he  was  diffident  of  himself,  and 
sometimes  timorous  without  any  sufficient  reason.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  fortitude  in  defending  the  right  was 
great.  His  opinions  were  so  universally  respected,  that 
scarcely  any  one  among  the  T^utheran  doctors  ventured 
to  oppose  them.  He  was  inferior  to  Luther  in  courage 
and  intrepidity,  but  his  equal  in.  piety,  and  much  his 
superior  in  learning,  judgment,  meekness,  and  huma- 
nity. He  latterly  grew  tired  of  his  life,  and  was  par- 
ticularly disgusted  with  the  rage  for  religious  contro- 
versies, which  prevailed  universally."* 

With  the  head  of  Melancthon  may  be  contrasted  that 
cf  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

FIG.  5. POPE  ALEXANDER  VI. 


*'  Tliis  cerebral  organization,"  says  Dr  Spurzheim. 
"  is  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  a  phrenologist.  The  ani 
mal  organs  compose  by  far  its  greatest  portion.  Such 
n  brain  is  no  more  adequate  to  the  manifestation  of 
Christian  virtues,  than  the  brain  of  an  idiot  from  birth 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  intellect  of  a  Leibnitz  or  n 
Bacon.  The  cervical  and  whole  basilar  region  of  the 
bead  are  particularly  developed ;  the  organs  of  the  per- 

•  Plirenolopy  in  Conne  'inn  with  the  Stufl.v  of  Physiognomy, 
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ceptive  fiiculties  are  pretty  large  ;  hut  the  sincipital 
(or  coronal)  region  is  exceedingly  lo\y,  particularly  at 
the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  atwi  Conscien- 
tiousness. Such  a  head  is  unfit  for  any  employment; 
of  a  superior  kind,  and  never  gives  birth  to  sentiments 
of  humanity.  The  sphere  of  its  activity  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  those  enjoyijaents  which  minister  to  the 
animal  portion  of  human  nature. 

"  Alexander  VI.  was,  in  truth,  a  scandal  to  the  papal 
chair :  from  the  earliest  age  he  was  disorderly  and  art- 
ful, and  his  life  to  the  last  was  infamous.  He  is  said 
to  have  bought  the  tiara  by  bribing  a  certain  number  of 
cardinals,  or  rather  by  making  large  promises,  which  he 
never  fulfilled.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  he  became 
pope,  he  had  a  family  of  five  children,  four  boys  an4 
one  daughter.  He  made  a  regular  practice  of  selling 
bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  enrich 
himself  and  his  family.  Though  profane  and  various 
religious  writers  do  not  all  agree  in  their  judgment 
concerning  the  disorderly  conduct  of  this  man,  many 
atrocities  committed  by  him  are  well-ascertained  facts. 
History  will  always  accuse  him  of  the  crimes  of  poison- 
ing, simony,  and  false-swearing,  of  reckless  debauchery, 
nay,  of  incest  with  his  own  daughter.  In  political 
matters,  he  fanned  alliances  with  all  the  princes  of  his 
time,  but  his  ambition  and  perfidy  never  failed  tg  find 
him  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  word,  and  disturbing  the 
peace."  "  As  a  singular  example  of  Alexander's  arro- 
gance, his  bull  may  be  mentioned,  by  which  he  took 
upon  him  to  divide  the  new  world  between  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  granting  to  the  former  all  the 
territory  on  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line  passing  from 
north  to  south,  at  one  hundred  leagues  distance  from 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Alexander  possessed  elo- 
quence and  address  ;  but  a  total  lack  of  noble  senti- 
ments rendered  him  altogether  unfit  for  his  sacred  sta- 
tion. Poisoned  wine,  which  had  been  prepared  for  cer- 
tain cardinals  whose  riches  tempted  the  cupidity  of  his 
holiness,  was  given  him  by  mistake,  and  ended  his  pro- 
fligate career.  Some  writers  have  questioned  the  truth 
of  this  account  of  Alexander's  death,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  relation  inconsistent  with  the  acknow- 
ledged character  of  this  pontiff.  Lowness  of  feelings 
and  lowness  of  brain  are  seen  together."* 

As  an  additional  illustration  of  this  concluding  re- 
mark, I  subjoin  a  representation  of  the  head  of  Vitel- 
lius,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  depraved  of  the  Roman 
emperors. — (See  next  page.) 

This  head  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height ; 
indicating  a  very  great  development  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  with  deficiency  of  the  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments. 

The  demarcations  in  Fig.  1.  are  not  arbitrary.  The 
space  before  A  B  corresponds  to  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain  ;  and  the  space  above  B  C  includes  all  the 
convolutions  that  lie  on  the  uppijr  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  rise  higher  than  the  organs  of  Cautious- 
ness, corresponding  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  pa  • 
rietal  bones,  and  of  Causality,  situated  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  forehead.  It  is  generally  not  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  these  regions  ;  and  a  comparison.  , 
of  their  relative  proportions  with  the  talents  and  dis- 
positions of  individuals,  will  convinc,e  any  intelligent, 
honest,  and  accurate  observer,  of  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going statements.  I  have  examined  the  heads  or 
skulls,  and  casts  of  the  heads  or  skulls,  of  several  hun- 
dred criminals  of  various  countries,  and  found  them  all 
to  belong  to  the  classes  represented  by  the  figures  of  the 
heads  of  Hare  or  of  Sheridan ;  and  I  never  saw  one  of 
them  with  a  brain  like  that  of  Melancthon  Neither 
have  I  ever  seen  a  man  distinguished  by  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  like  those  of  Melancthon,  present- 
ing a  brain  like  that  of  Hare.  The  figures  repre- 
sent nature— not  a  casual  appearance,  but  form?  which 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  71. 
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are  found  constantly  in  combination  with  tlie 
qualities  here  named ;  and  I  ask  why  Nature, 
when  she  speaks  to  a  geologist  or  chemist, 
should  be  listened  to  with  profound  attention, 
and  her  revelations  treasured  for  human  im- 
provement,— ^but  scouted  and  despised  when 
she  speaks  to  and  is  interpreted  by  phrenolo- 
gists ?  It  is  God  who  speaks  from  nature  iij 
all  its  departments  i  and  the  brain  is  as  as- 
suredly his  workmanship  as  the  Milky  Way, 
with  all  its  myriads  of  suns.  If  the  doctrine 
before  expounded  be  true,  that  every  faculty 
is  good  in  itself,  that  the  folly  and  crime  wliicli 
disgrace  human  society  spring  from  abuses  of 
the  faculties,  and  that  two  great  causes  of  the 
tendency  to  abuse  them  are  the  disproportion 
of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  to  each  other,  and 
ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  manifesting 
them,  how  strikingly  do  these  considerations 
go  to  the  root  of  theology  and  morals  !  At  pre- 
sent, the  effect  of  organization  in  determining 
the  natural  dispositions  is  altogether  neglect- 
ed or  denied  by  many  divines,  moralists,  and 
philosophers  ;  yet  it  is  of  an  importance  ex- 
ceeding all  other  terrestrial  influences. 

If,  under  the  excitement  of  youthful  passion, 
an  individual  endowed  with  the  splendid  ce- 
rebral development  of  Melancthon,  should  unite 
him?elf  for  life  to  a  female  possessing  a  head 
like  that  of  Hare,  Williams,  or  Vitellius,  the 
effects  could  not  fail  to  be  most  disastrous,  with  re- 
spect both  to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the  qualities 
of  his  offspring.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  animal 
feelings  were  gratified,  and  their  ardour  had  subsided, 
the  two  minds  could  not  by  any  possibility  sympa- 
thize. Many  marriages  are  unhappy  in  consequence 
of  on  instinctive  discord  between  the  modes  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  cause 
of  which  they  themselves  cannot  explain.  The  mental 
differences  will  be  found  to  arise  from  different  con- 
figurations and  Qualities  of  brain.  Thus,  if  the  husband 
be  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  and  the 
wife  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  she  will  be  secretly 
disgusted  with  the  dishonesty  and  inherent  falsehood  of 
his  character,  which  she  will  have  many  opportunities 
of  observing,  even  when  they  are  unknown  to  the 
world  ;  while,  (m  the  other  hand,  few  conditions  are 
more  lamentable  than  that  of  a  moral,  intellectual,  and 
well  educated  man,  irretrievably  doomed  to  the  society 
of  an  'gnorant,  jealous,  narrow-minded  wife.  The  fol- 
lowing picture,  in  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall,  is  evi- 
dently drawn  from  nature  : — 


Five  years  bad  passed,  and  what  was  Henry  then  ? 

The  most  repining  of  repenting  men  ; 

With  a  fond,  teasing,  anxious  wife,  afraid 

Of  all  attention  to  another  paid  : 

Yet  powerless  she  her  husband  to  amuse. 

Lives  but  t'  entreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse  : 

Jealous  and  tender,  conscious  of  defects, 

She  merits  little,  and  ytt  much  expectf! ; 

She  looks  for  love  that  now  she  cannot  see. 

And  sighs  for  joy  that  never  mote  can  be. 

On  his  retirements  her  complaints  intrude, 

And  fond  reproof  endears  his  solitude  : 

While  he  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness)  sees, 

And  his  affections  in  her  li\nguor  freeze. 

Regret,  unchecked  by  hope,  devours  his  mind; 

He  feels  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 

"  Fool !   to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  cheek. 

And  eyes  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak; 

Fool !  for  this  child  my  freedom  to  resign, 

When  one  the  glory  of  her  sex  was  mine; 

While  from  this  burthen  to  my  soul  1  hide. 

To  think  what  Fate  has  dealt,  and  what  denied. 

What  fiend  possessed  me  when  I  tamely  gave 

My  forced  assent  to  be  an  idiot's  slave  ? 

Her  beauty  vanished,  what  for  me  remains  ? 

Th'  eternal  clicking  of  the  gulling  chains." 


FIG.  6.- — VITELLIUS. 


"  What,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  can  be  expected  but  dis- 
appointment and  repentance  from  a  choice  made  in  the 
immaturity  of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without 
judgment,  without  foresight,  without  inquiry  after  con- 
formity of  opinions,  similarity  of  manners,  rectitude  of 
judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment  ?  Such  is  the  com- 
mon process  of  marriage.  A  youth  and  maiden  meet- 
ing by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange 
glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of 
one  another.  Having  little  to  divert  attention,  or  di- 
versify thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall  be  happy 
together.  They  marry,  and  discover  what  nothing  but 
voluntary  blindness  before  had  concealed  ;  they  wear 
out  life  in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  w^th  cruel- 
ty."— (Easselas,  ch.  29.) 

Until  Phrenologj'  was  discovered,  no  natural  index 
to  mental  qualities,  that  could  be  safely  relied  on,  was 
possessed,  and  each  individual,  in  directing  his  conduct, 
was  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  sagacity.  But  the 
natural  law  never  bended  to  accommodate  itself  to  that 
state  of  ignorance.  Men  suffered  from  unsuitable  alli- 
ances ;  and  they  will  continue  to  suffer,  until  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  judging  afforded  by  Phreno- 
logy, and  give  effect  to  its  dictates.  In  the  play  of  the 
Gamester,  Mrs  Beverly  is  represented  as  a  most  excel- 
lent wife,  acting  habitually  under  the  guidance  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  but  married  to  a  being 
who,  while  lie  adores  her,  reduces  her  to  beggary  and 
misery.  His  sister  exclaims  : — Why  did  juSt  Heaven 
unite  such  an  angel  to  so  heartless  a  creature  !  The 
parallel  of  this  case  occurs  too  often  in  real  life  ;  only 
it  is  not  "just  Heaven"  that  makes  such  matches, — but 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  human  beings,  who  imagine 
themselves  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  study  and 
obey  the  laws  of  Heaven,  as  announced  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  world. 

The  justice  and  benevolence  of  rendering  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  who  disregard  natural  qualities  in 
marriage,  unhappy,  will  become  more  striking  when, 
in  the  next  place,  we  consider  the  effects  of  ill-assorted 
unions  on  the  children. 

Phj'siologists,  in  general,  are  arreed,  that  a  vigorous 
and  health}'  constitution  of  body  in  the  parents,  com- 
municates existence  in  the  most  peifoci  state  to  the  off- 
spring, and  vice  versa.    The  tr.'uif  mission  of  var  ous  fits- 
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eases  from  parents  to  children  is  a  matter  of  universal  I  sumque  demum  Neroiiem.  post  sexcentos  annos,  de«i- 

■  ^*  '-    ^ -' tura."* — Cap.  i.  sect.  U*. 

A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  has  written  much 


notoriety  :  thus  consumption,  gout,  scrofula,  hydroce- 
phalus, rheumatism,  and  insanity,  are  known  to  descend 
from  generation  to  generation.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  disease  which  is  transmitted,  but  organs  of  such  im- 
perfect structure  that  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
a  morbid  condition  by  causes  whicli  sound  organs  easily 
rfcsist.  Blindness  is  often,  though  not  uniformly,  a  he- 
reditary defect.  There  is  a  family  in  North  America, 
some  individuals  of  which  have  been  affected  with  blind- 
ness for  the  last  hundred  years.*  A  medical  friend 
writes : — "  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of 
blindness  descending  in  families  ;  and  have  also  known 
instances  where  the  parents  were  blind  without  the  chil- 
dren labouring  under  this  infliction. 

Form,  size,  and  quality  of  the  bi-ain,  like  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  are  transmissible  from  parents 
to  children  ;  and  hence  dispositions  and  talents  are 
transmissible  also,  as  has  been  long  remarked,  not  only 
by  medical  authors,  but  by  attentive  observers  in  gene- 
ral : — 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 

Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 

Virtus  :  nee  Imbellem  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. 

Ho».  1.  iv.  od.  4. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Professor  John  Gregory, 
are  extracted  from  his  comparative  View  of  the  State 
and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World. 
•♦  By  a  proper  attention  we  can  preserve  and  improve 
the  breed  of  horses,  dogs,  cattle,  and  indeed  all  other 
animals.  Yet  it  is  amazing  this  observation  was  never 
transferred  to  the  human  species,  where  it  would  be 
equally  applicable.  It  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding 
our  promiscuous  marriages,  many  families  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  circumstances  ip  their  character. 
This  family  character,  like  a  family  face,  will  often  be 
lost  in  one  generation,  and  appear  again  in  the  suc- 
ceeding. Without  doubt,  education,  habit,  and  emula- 
tion, may  contribute  greatly  in  many  cases  to  keep  it 
up  ;  but  it  will  be  generally  found,  that,  independent 
of  these.  Nature  has  stamped  an  original  impression  on 
certain  minds,  which  education  may  greatly  alter  or 
efTice,  but  seldom  so  entirely  as  to  prevent  its  traces 
being  seen  by  an  accurate  observer.  How  a  certain 
cliaracter  or  constitution  of  mind  can  be  transmitted 
from  a  parent  to  a  child,  is  a  question  of  more  difficulty 
than  importance.  It  is  indeed  equally  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  external  resemblance  of  features,  or  for 
bodily  diseases  being  transmitted  from  a  parent  to  a 
child.  But  we  never  dream  of  a  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing any  appearance  of  nature  which  is  exhibited  to  us 
every  day.  A  proper  attention  to  this  subject  would 
enable  us  to  improve  not  only  the  constitutions  but  the 
characters  of  our  posterity.  Yet  we  every  day  see  very 
sensible  people,  who  are  anxiously  attentive  to  preserve 
or  improve  the  breed  of  their  horses,  tainting  the  blood 
of  their  children,  and  entailing  on  them  not  only  the 
most  loathsome  diseases  of  the  body,  but  madness,  folly, 
and  the  most  unworthy  dispositions,  and  this  too  when 
they  cannot  plead  being  stimulated  by  necessity,  or  im- 
pelled by  passion. "t 

Dr  James  Gregory  also,  in  treating  of  the  temperar 
ments  in  his  Conspectus  Medicince  Theoretlcoe,  says,  "  Hu- 
jusmodi  varietates  non  corporis  modo,  verum  et  animi 
quoque,  plerumque  congenitae,  nonnunquam  haeredita- 
riae,  observantup.  Hoc  modo  parentes  saepe  in  prole 
reviviscunt ;  certe  parentibus  liberi  similes  sunt,  non 
vultum  modo  et  corpori.^  formam,  sed  animi  indolem, 
et  virtutes,  et  vitia.  Imperiosa  gens  Claudia  diu  Romae 
floruit,  impigra,  ferox,  superba ;  eadem  illachryniabilem 
Tiberium,tristissimum  tyrannum,  produxit ;  tandem  in 
immanem  "Caligulam,  et  Claudium,  et  Agrippinam,  ip- 
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sound  as  well  as  false  philosophy,  observes,  that  "  phy- 
sical organization,  of  which  moral  is  the  offspring,  trans- 
mits the  same  character  from  father  to  son  through  a 
succession  of  ages.  The  Apii  were  always  haughty  and 
inflexible,  the  Catos  always  severe.  The  whole  line  of 
the  Guises  were  bold,  rasli,  factious  ;  compounded  of  the 
most  insolent  pride  and  the  most  seductive  politeness. 
From  Francis  de  Guise  to  him  who  alone  and  in  silence 
went  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Na- 
ples, they  were  all,  in  figure,  in  coui-age,  and  in  turn  of 
mind,  above  ordinary  men.  I  have  seen  whole-length 
portraits  of  Francis  de  Guise,  of  the  Balafre,  and  of  his 
son  :  they  are  all  six  feet  high,  with  the  same  features, 
the  same  courage  and  boldness  in  the  forehead,  the  eye, 
and  the  attitude.  This  continuity,  this  series  of  beings 
alike,  is  still  more  observable  in  animals  ;  and  if  as 
much  care  were  taken  to  perpetuate  fine  races  of  men, 
as  some  nations  still  take  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  the 
breeds  of  their  horses  and  hounds,  the  genealogy  would 
be  written  in  the  countenance  and  displayed  in  the  man- 
ners.*'t 

Dr  King,  in  speaking  of  the  fatality  which  attended 
the  House  of  Stuart,  says,  "  If  I  were  to  ascribe  their 
calamities  to  another  cause  (than  an  evil  fate),  or  en- 
deavour to  account  for  them  by  any  natural  means,  I 
should  think  they  were  cliiefly  owing  to  a  certain  obsti- 
nacy of  temper,  which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary 
and  inherent  in  all  the  Stuarts,  except  Charles  II." 

It  is  well  known  that,  of  all  the  castes  in  Hindostan, 
that  of  the  Brahmins  is  the  highest  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  rank  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  mis- 
sionaries as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  their  children  are 
naturally  more  acute,  intelligent,  and  docile,  than  the 
children  of  the  inferior  castes,  age  and  other  circum- 
stances being  equal. 

Dr  John  Mason  Good  observes,  that  "  stupidity,  like 
wit,  is  propagable  ;  and  hence  we  frequently  see  it  run 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  not  unfrequently 
it  forms  a  distinctive  mark  in  the  mental  ciiaracter  of 
districts  or  nations — in  many  cases,  indeed,  where  they 
border  closely  on  each  other.",+ 

The  character  of  the  mother  seems  to  have  great  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  qualities  of  the  children,  par- 
ticularly when  she  has  much  force  of  character,  and  is 
superior  in  mental  energy  to  her  husband.  There  is 
perhaps  no  instance  of  a  man  of  distinguished  vigour 
and  activity  of  mind  whose  mother  did  not  display  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  same  qualities ;  and  the  fact 
of  eminent  men  having  so  frequently  children  far  infe- 
rior to  themselves,  is,  in  most  cases,  explicable  by  the 
circumstance  that  men  of  talent  often  marr;^  women 
whose  minds  are  comparatively  weak.  When  the  liio- 
ther's  brain  is  very  defective,  the  minds  of  the  children 
are  inevitably  feeble.  "  We  know,"  says  Haller,  "  a 
verj'^  remarkable  instance  of  two  noble  females,  who 
got  husbands  on  account  of  their  wealth,  although  they 
were  nearly  idiots,  and  from  whom  this  mental  defect 
has  extended  for  a  century  into  several  families,  so  that 
some  of  all  their  descendants  still  continue  idiots  in  the 
fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  generation."§  In  many 
families,  the  qualities  of  both  father  and  mother  are 
seen  blended  in  the  children.  "  In  my  own  case,"  says 
a  medical  friend,  **  I  can  trace  a  very  marked  combina- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  My  father  is  a 
large  chested,  strong,  healthy  man,  with  a  large  but  not 
active  brain  ; — my  mother  was  a  spare,  thin  woman, 

*  Parents  frequently  live  again  in  their  offspring.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  children  resemble  their  parents,  not  only 
in  countenance  and  tRe  form  of  their  body,  but  also  in  their 
mental  dispositions,  in  their  virtues  and  vices,  &c. 

t   Voltairo's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  Art.  Cato. 

+   Study  of  Mtnliiine,  LM  idit.  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
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with  a  high  nervous  temperament,  a  rather  delicate 
frame,  and  a  mind  of  uncommon  activity.  Her  brain  I 
should  suppose  to  have  been  of  moderate  size.  I  often 
think  that  to  the  father  I  am  indebted  for  a  strong 
frame  and  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  and  to 
the  mother  for  activity  of  mind  and  an  excessive  fond- 
ness for  exertion.  Tliese  things,  and  a  hundred  more, 
have  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Constitution  of  Man."  Finally,  it  often  happens  that 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  father  are  transmitted 
to  some  of  the  children,  and  those  of  the  mother  to 
others. 

Mental  qualities,  then,  are  determined  by  the  size, 
form,  and  constitution  of  the  brain  ;  and  these  are  trans- 
mitted by  hereditary  descent.  This  law,  however  faint 
or  obscure  it  ma^^  appear  in  individual  cases,  becomes 
absolutely  undeniable  in  nations.  When  we  place  the 
collection  of  Hindoo,  Carib,  Esquimaux,  Peruvian,  and 
Swiss  skulls,  possessed  by  the  Phrenological  Society,  in 
juxtaposition,  we  perceive  a  national  form  and  combi- 
nation of  organs  in  each,  obtruding  itself  upon  our  no 
tice,  and  corresponding  with  the  mental  characters  of 
the  respective  tribes  ;  the  cerebral  development  of  one 
tribe  is  seen  to  differ  as  widely  from  that  of  another,  as 
the  European  mind  does  from  that  of  the  Carib.  Each 
Hindoo.  Esquimaux,  Peruvian,  and  Carib,  obviously  in- 
herits from  his  parents  acertain  general  type  of  head;  and 
so  does  each  European .  And  if  the  general  forms  and  pro- 
portions be  thus  palpably  transmitted,  can  we  doubt  that 
the  individual  varieties  follow  the  same  rule,  modified 
slightly  by  causes  peculiar  to  the  parents  of  the  indi- 
vidual ?  The  differences  of  national  character  are  as 
conspicuous  as  those  of  national  brains,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  permanently  both  endure.  It  is  observed 
by  an  author  cited  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  "  the 
Vincentine  district  is,  as  every  one  knows,  and  has  been 
for  ages,  an  integral  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions, 
professing  the  same  religion,  and  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  as  the  other  continental  provinces  of  Venice  :  yet 
the  English  character  is  not  more  different  from  t?ie 
French,  than  that  of  the  Vincentine  from  the  Paduan  ; 
while  the  contrast  between  the  Vincentine  and  his  other 
neighbour,  the  Veronese,  is  hardly  less  remarkable." — 
No.  Ixxxiv.  p.  459.     See  Appendix,  No.  V. 

A  striking  and  undeniable  proof  of  the  effect  on  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  children,  produced  by  the 
form  of  brain  transmitted  to  them  by  bereditary  descent, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  progeny  of  marriages  between 
Europeans,  whose  brains  possess  a  favourable  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  and  Hindoos 
and  native  Americans,  whose  brains  are  inferior.  All 
authors  agree  (and  report  the  circumstance  as  singularly 
striking)  that  the  children  of  such  unions  are  decidedly 
superior  in  mental  qualities  to  the  native,  while  they 
are  still  inferior  to  the  European  parent.  Captain 
Franklin  says,  that  the  half-breed  American  Indians 
"  are  upon  the  whole  a  good-looking  people,  and,  where 
the  experiments  have  been  made,  have  shewn  much  ex- 
pertness  in  learning,  and  willingness  to  be  taught ;  they 
have,  however,  been  sadly  neglected." — First  Jotirnei/, 
p.  86.  He  adds,  "  It  has  been  remarked,  I  do  not 
know  with  what  truth,  that  half-breeds  shew  more  per- 
sonal courage  than  the  pure  breeds,"  The  writers  on 
South  America  mention,  that  the  offspring  of  aboriginal 
and  Spanish  parents  constitute  the  most  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  powerful  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries ;  and  that  many  of  them  rose  to  high  com- 
mands during  the  revolutionary  war.  So  much  is  this 
the  case  in  Hindustan,  that  several  authors  have  already 
mentioned  the  mixed  race  as  destined  to  become  the 
future  sovereigns  of  India.  They  inherit  from  the  na- 
tive parent  a  certain  adaptation  to  the  climate,  and  from 
the  European  a  higher  development  of  brain  ;  the  two 
combined  constituting  their  superiority. 

Another  example  occurs  in  Persia.  The  Circassian 
and  Georgian  brain  stands  comparatively  high  in  the 


I  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,*  and 
for  ages  the  custom  has  existed  among  the  nobles  of 
Persia  of  purchasing  beautiful  female  Circassian  cap- 
tives, and  forming  alliances  with  them  as  wives.  It 
is  mentioned  by  some  travellers,  that  the  race  of  nobles 
in  Persia  is  the  most  gifted  in  natural  qualities,  bodily 
and  mental,  of  any  class  in  that  country  ;  a  fact  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in  Spain,  and 
other  European  countries,  where  the  nobles  intermarry 
closely  with  each  other,  and  set  the  organic  laws  at  de- 
fiance. Consanguinity  in  the  parents  exerts  a  deteri- 
orating influence  on  the  children.  The  degeneracy  and 
even  idiocy  of  some  of  the  noble  and  royal  families  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  from  marrying  nieces  and  other 
near  relations,  is  well  known ;  and  in  these  cases  de- 
fective brains  may  be  observed. 

If,  then,  form,  size,  and  constitution  of  brain,  be 
transmitted  from  parents  to  children,  and  if  these  de- 
termine natural  mental  talents  and  dispositions,  which 
in  their  turn  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  it  be- 
comes extremely  important  to  discover  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  this  transmission  takes  place.  At  the  first 
aspect  of  the  question,  three  views  present  themselves 
for  our  consideration.  Either,  in  the  first  place,  the 
constitution,  size,  and  configuration  of  brain,  which  the 
parents  themselves  inherited  at  birth,  are  transmitted 
absolutely,  so  that  the  children,  sex  following  sex,  are 
exact  copies,  without  variation  or  modification,  of  the 
one  parent  or  the  other ;  or,  secondly,  the  natural  and 
inherent  qualities  of  the  father  and  mother  combine, 
and  are  transmitted  in  a  modified  form  to  the  offspring  ; 
or,  thirdly,  the  qualities  of  the  children  are  determined 
jointly  by  the  constitution  of  the  stock,  and  by  the  fa- 
culties which  predominate  in  power  and  activity  in  the 
parents  at  the  particular  time  when  the  organic  exist- 
ence of  each  child  commences. 

We  learn  by  observation  that  the  first  cannot  be  the 
law ;  for,  as  often  mentioned,  a  real  law  of  nature  ad- 
mits of  no  exceptions ;  and  it  is  well  established,  that 
the  minds  of  children  are  not  exact  copies,  without  va- 
riation or  modification,  of  those  of  the  parents,  sex  fol- 
lowing sex.  Neither  can  the  second  be  the  law ;  be- 
cause it  is  equally  certain  that  the  minds  of  children 
although  sometimes,  are  not  always,  in  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions, exactly  blended  reproductions  of  the  father  and 
mother.  If  this  law  prevailed,  no  child  would  be  a 
copy  of  the  father,  none  a  copy  of  the  mother  or  of  any 
collateral  relation ;  but  each  would  be  invariably  a 
compound  of  tlie  two  parents,  and  all  the  children  would 
be  exactly  alike,  sex  alone  excepted.  Observation  en- 
ables us  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  law.  What,  then, 
does  experience  say  to  the  third  idea,  that  the  mental 
character  of  each  child  is  determined  by  the  particular 
qua,lities  of  the  stock,  combined  with  those  which  pre- 
dominate in  the  parents  when  its  existence  commenced  ? 
I  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence  of  the  stock, 
and  shall  now  illustrate  that  of  the  condition  of  the 
parents,  when  existence  is  communicated.  For  this 
purpose  we  may  consider,  \st,  The  transmission  of  fac- 
titious or  temporary  conditions  of  the  body  ;  '2dly,  The 
transmission  of  acquired  habits;  3dly,  The  appearance  of 
peculiarities  in  children,  in  consequence  of  impressions 
made  on  the  tnind  of  the  mother  ,•  and,  4thly,  The  trans- 
mission of  temporary  mental  and  bodily  qualities. 

1 .  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  topics,  Dr  Prich- 
ard,  in  his  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,  states  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  be, 
first.  That  the  organization  of  the  offspring  is  always 
modelled  according  to  the  type  of  the  original  structure 

*  In  Mr  W.  Allan's  picture  of  the  Circassian  captives,  the 
form  of  the  head  is  said  to  be  a  copy  from  nature,  taken  by 
that  artist  when  he  visited  the  country.  It  is  engraved  by 
Mr  James  Stewart  with  great  beauty  and  fidelity,  and  may 
be  consulted  as  an  example  of  the  supex'iority  of  the  Circas- 
sian development  of  brain. 
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of  the  parent ;  and.  secondly,  "  That  changes  produced 
by  external  causes  in  the  appearance  or  constitution  of 
the  individual  are  temporary  ;  and,  in  general,  acquired 
characters  are  transient;  they  terminate  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  have  no  influence  on  the  progeny." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  530.  He  supports  the  first  of  these  propositions  by 
a  variety  of  facts  occurring  "  in  the  porcupine  family," 
"  in  the  hereditary  nature  of  complexion,"  and  "  in  the 
growth  of  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  and  corres- 
ponding deficiencies."  "  Maupertuis  has  mentioned 
this  phenomenon ;  he  assures  us.  that  there  were  two 
families  in  Germany,  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
several  generations  by  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  the 
same  number  of  toes  on  each  foot,"  &c.  Dr  Prichard 
admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  second  proposition  is 
of  more  difficult  proof,  and  that  "  an  opinion  contrary 
to  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  singular  facts  have  been  related  in  support  of 
it."  But  many  of  these  rebitions,  as  he  justly  observes, 
are  obviously  fables.  The  following  facts,  however, 
certainly  militate  against  it. 

A  man's  first  child  was  of  sound  mind  ;  afterwards 
he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse",  by  which  his  head  was 
much  injured.  His  next  two  children  proved  to  be 
idiots.  After  this  he  was  trepanned,  and  had  other  chil- 
dren, and  they  were  of  sound  mind.  This  case  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  medical  practitioner  of  Douglas, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

"  In  Europe,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  milking  cows  has  enlarged  the  udder  greatly  be- 
yond its  natural  size,  and  so  changed  the  secretions,  that 
the  supply  does  not  cease  when  the  calf  is  removed.  In 
Colombia,  where  circumstances  are  entirely  different, 
nature  shews  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  its  original 
type :  a  cow  gives  milk  there  only  while  the  calf  is  with 
her."* 

2.  There  are  some  curious  facts  whith  seem  to  prove 
that  acquired  habits  are  hereditary,  at  least  in  the  infe- 
rior animals.  A  strong  illustration  is  quoted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  Ixxxiv.  p.  457. 

"  Every  one  conversant  with  beasts,"  says  the  writer, 
"  knows,  that  not  only  their  natural,  but  many  of  their 
acquired  qualities,  are  transmitted  by  the  parents  to 
their  offspring.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of 
the  latter  fact  may  be  found  in  the  pointer. 

".  This  animal  is  endowed  with  the  natural  instinct 
of  winding  game,  and  stealing  upon  his  prey,  which  he 
surprises,  having  first  made  a  short  pause,  in  order  to 
launch  himself  upon  it  with  more  security  of  success. 
This  sort  of  semicolon  in  his  proceedings,  man  converts 
into  a  full  stop,  and  teaches  him  to  be  as  much  pleased 
at  seeing  the  bird  or  beast  drop  by  the  shooter's  gun, 
as  at  taking  it  himself.  The  staunchest  dog  of  this 
kind,  and  the  original  pointer,  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
our  own  is  derived  from  this  race,  crossed  with  that  of 
the  foxhound,  or  other  breed  of  dog,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving his  speed.  This  mixed  and  factitious  race,  of 
course,  naturally  partakes  less  of  the  true  pointer  cha- 
racter ;  that  is  to  say,  is  less  disposed  to  stop,  or  at  least 
he  makes  a  shorter  stop  at  game.  The  factitious  pointer 
is,  however,  disciplined,  in  this  country,  tnto  staunchness  ; 
and.  what  is  most  ningular,  this  quality  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, inherited  by  his  puppy,  who  may  be  seen  earnestly 
standing  at  swallows  or  jigeons  in  a  farm  yard.  For 
intuition,  though  it  leads  he  offspring  to  exercise  his 
parent's  faculties,  does  nc  instruct  him  how  to  direct 
them.  The  preference  of  his  master  afterwards  guides 
him  in  his  selection,  and  teaches  him  what  game  is  bet- 
ter worth  pursuit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pointer  of 
pure  Spanish  race,  unless  he  happen  to  be  well  broke 
himself,  which  in  the  south  of  Europe  seldom  happens, 
produces  a  race  which  are  all  but  unteachable.  accord- 
ing to  our  notions  of  a  pointer's  business.  They  will 
make  a  stop  at  their  game,  as  natural  instinct  prompts 
tlieni,  but  seem  incapable  of  being  drilled  into  the  ha- 

*  Encyelop.  Brit.,  7th  tdit.  vol.  ii.  p.  653,  article  America. 


bits  of  the  animal  which  education  ftufffoimed  in  th's 
country,  and  has  rendered,  as  I  have  said,  in  some  de 
gree  capable  of  transmitting  his  acquirements  to  his  de- 
scendants." 

"  Acquired  habits  are  hereditary  in  other  animals  be- 
sides dogs.     English  sheep,  probably  from  the  greater 
richness  of  our  pastures,  feed  very  much  together ;  while 
Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to  extend  and  scatter  them- 
selves over  their  hills,  for  the  better  discovery  of  food. 
j  Yet  the  English  sheep,  on  being  transferred  to  Scotland, 
j  Jceep  their  old  habit  of  feeding  in  a  mass,  though  so  little 
I  adapte«l  to  their  new  country  :  so  do  their  descendants ; 
and  the  English  sheep  is  not  thoroughly  naturalized 
j  into  the  necessities  of  his  place  till  the  third  generation. 
I  The  same  thing  may  be  ob  served  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
food  that  is  observed  in  his  mode  of  seeking  it.     When 
turnips  were  introduced  from  England  into  Scotland,  it 
was  only  the  third  generation  which  heartily  adopted  this 
diet,  the  first  having  been  starved  into  an  acquiescence 
in  it." 

The  author  of  the  article  America,  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  (7th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  65.'i)  says,  "  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  amble,  the  pace  to  which  the 
domestic  horse  in  Spanish  America  is  exclusively  train- 
ed, becomes  in  the  course  of  some  generations  heredi- 
tary, and  is  assumed  by  the  young  ones  without  teach- 
ing." 

3.   Impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  mother,  especially 
thase  received  through  the  senses,  often  produce  a  pal- 
pable eflfect  on  the  offspring.  On  this  subject  Dr  Prich- 
ard observes,  '•  The  opinion  which  formerly  prevailed, 
and  which  has  been  entertained  by  some  modern  writ- 
ers, among  whom  is  Dr  Darwin,  that  at  the  period  when 
organization  commences  in  the  ovum,  that  is,  at  or  soon 
after  the  time  of  conception,  the  structure  of  the  fcetus 
is  capable  of  undergoing  modification  from  impressions 
I  on  the  mind  or  senses  of  the  parent,  does  not  appear 
I  altogether  so  improbable.     It  is  contradicted,  at  least, 
■  by  no  fact  in  physiology.     It  is  an  opinion  of  very 
I  ancient  prevalence,  and  may  be  traced  to  so  remote  a 
I)eriod,  that  its  rise  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  specular 
tions  of  philosophers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  such  a  persuasion,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to 
facts  which  happened  to  be  observed." — P.  550. 

The  following  case  fell  under  my  own  observation  : — 
W.  B.  shoemaker  in  Portsburgh,  called  and  shewed  me 
his  son,  aged  18,  who  is  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  He  is 
simple  and  harmless,  but  never  could  do  any  thing  for 
himself.  The  father  said  that  his  wife  was  sound  in 
mind  ;  that  he  has  other  three  children  all  sound  ;  and 
that  the  only  account  he  could  ever  give  of  the  origin 
of  the  condition  of  this  son  was  the  following  :  He  kept 
a  public  house  ;  and  some  months  before  the  birth  of 
this  boy,  an  idiot  lad  accompanied  a  brewer's  drayman 
and  helped  him  to  lift  casks  off  the  cart  into  his  cellar ; 
that  that  idiot  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  wife  ; 
that  she  complained  that  she  could  not  get  his  appear- 
ance removed  from  her  mind,  on  which  account  she 
afterwards  kept  out  of  the  way  when  he  came  to  the 
house  ;  and  that  his  son  was  weak  in  body  and  silly  in 
mind  from  birth,  and  had  the  slouched  and  slovenly  ap- 
pearance of  the  idiot. 

"  It  is  peculiarly  lamentable  to  observe,"  says  Dr 
Mason  Good,  in  reference  to  deafness  and  dumbness, 
"  That  when  the  defect  has  once  made  an  entrance  into 
a  family,  whether  from  the  influence  it  produces  on  the 
nervous  system  of  the  mother,  or  from  any  other  less 
obvious  cause,  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  become  common  to 
those  children  which  are  born  afterwards  ;  insomuch 
that  we  often  meet  with  a  third,  or  a  half,  and  in  a  few 
instances,  where  the  first-born  has  been  thus  affected, 
with  every  individual  of  the  progeny,  suffering  from 
the  same  distressing  §vil.  '  The  late  investigation  in 
Ireland  discovered  families  in  which  there  were  two, 
three,  four,  or  more,  thus  circumstanced.  In  one  family 
there  were  five  children  all  deaf  and  dumb,  in  another 
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eeven,  In  another  ten  ;  and  in  that  of  a  poor  militia 
oriicer  on  half-pay,  there  were  nine  born  deaf  and  dumb 
in  succession.' — {Quart.  Jour,  of  Foreign  Med.,  vol.  i. 
p.  321.)  Yet  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  the  instances 
are  very  rare  indeed,  in  which  the  same  defect  has  been 
propagated  to  a  succeeding  generation,  when  the  deaf- 
dumb  have  married,  and  even  wheh  both  the  husband 
and  wife  have  been  thus  afflicted."* 

The  following  additional  facts  are  mentioned  in  the 
Athenaeum  : — "  Many  persons  who  have  never  known 
any,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  one,  deaf  and  dumb  indi- 
vidual in  the  immediate  circle  in  which  they  lived,  would 
be  astonished  to  read  the  lists  of  applications  circulated 
by  the  committee  for  the  asylum  in  the  Kent  Road,  so 
ably  conducted  by  Mr  Watson,  which  usually  contain 
nearly  a  hundred  names.  The  most  remarkable  fact, 
however,  which  these  lists  present,  is  the  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children  frequently  found  in  the  same  j 
families,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  some  unknown  cause  connected  with  the  parents. 
Three,  four,  and  five,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not  j 
.uncommonly  met  with  in  one  family,  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  have  been  as  many  as  seven.  In  the  family  i 
of  Martin,  a  labourer,  out  of  ten  children  seven  were 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  in  the  family  of  Kelly,  a  porter,  seven 
out  of  eight  were  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in  the  family  of 
Aldum,  a  weaver,  six  out  of  twelve  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  result  of  a  Table  of  twenty  families,  given  in  the 
'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Asylum,'  published  by  Powell, 
Dowgate-hill,  is  ninety  deaf  and  dumb  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  children."! 

A  medical  friend  says,  "  Several  of  the  children  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  west  of  Scotland  have  been  born 
blind.  I  know  a  family  of  six  individuals — four  girls 
and  two  boys.  All  the  girls  were  born  blind,  while  thei 
boys  see  perfectly.  Both  parents  had  good  eyesight,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn.  These  are  curious  facts,  and  not 
easily  explained."  Portal  states,  that'  "  Morgagni  has 
seen  three  sisters  dumb  '  d'origine.'  Other  authors  also 
cite  examples,  and  I  have  seen  like  cases  myself."  Ifi 
a  note,  he  adds,  "  I  have  seen  three  children  out  of 
four  of  the  same  family  blind  from  birth  by  amaurosis, 
or  gutta  serena." — Ported,  Mhnoires  sur  Plusieurs  Mala- 
dies, tom.  iii.  p.  193.    Paris,  1808. 

Dr  Prichard,  in  his  "  Researches,"  already  quoted, 
observes,  "  Children  resemble,  in  feature  and  consti- 
tution, both  parents,  but  I  think  more  generally  the 
father.  In  the  breeding  of  horses  and  oxen,  great  im- 
portance is  attached,  by  experienced  propagators,  to  the 
male.  In  sheep,  it  is  commonly  observed  that  black  rams 
beget  black  lambs.  In  the  human  species  also  the  com- 
plexion chiefly  follows  that  of  the  father  ;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  general  fact,  that  the  offspring  of  a  blacTc  father 
and  white  mother  is  much  darker  than  the  progeny  of 
a  white  father  and  a  dark  mother." — t"ol.  ii.  p.  551. J 
These  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  referrible  to  both  causes. 
The  stock  must  have  had  some  influence,  but  the  mother, 
in  all  these  cases,  is  not  impressed  by  her  own  colour, 
because  she  does  not  look  on  herself ;  while  the  father's 
complexion  must  strikingly  attract  her  attention,  and 
may,  in  this  way,  give  the  darker  tinge  to  the  off- 
spring.! ^ 

4.  The  idea  of  the  transmission  of  temporary  mental 
and  bodily  qualities,  is  supported  by  numerous  facts  tend 
ing  to  shew  that  the  state  of  the  parents,  particularly  of 
the  mother,  at  the  time  when  the  existence  of  the  child 
commences,  has  a  strong  influence  on  it.^  talents,  dispo- 
sitions, and  health. 

The  father  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *'  is  stated  to  have  possessed  a  very  handsome 
person,  a  talent  for  eloquence,  and  a  vivacity  of  intel- 
lect, which  he  transmitted  to  his  son."    "  It  was  in  the 

«  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.  i.  606. 

t  Athenaeum,  28th  May  1825,  p.  498. 

\  See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 

g  Black  hens,  however,  lay  dark-coloured  eggri. 


middle  of  civil  discord,  fights,  and  sk.rmishes,  that 
Charles  Buonaparte  married  Laetitia  R.imolini,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  young  women  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  firmness  of  chavacter.  She  par- 
took of  thie  dangers  of  her  husband  during  the  years  of 
civil  war,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  on  horse- 
back on  some  military  expeditions,  or  perhaps  hasty 
flights,  shortly  before  her  being  delivered  of  the  future 
Emperor." — Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  vol.  iii,  p.  6. 

The  murder  of  David  Rizzio  was  perpetrated  by 
armed  nobles,  with  many  circumstances  of  violence  and 
terror,  in  the  presence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  her  son,  afterwards  James 
the  First  of  England.  The  constitutional  liability  of 
this  monarch  to  emotions  of  fear,  is  recorded  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  his  mind  ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
he  even  started  involuntarily  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn 
sword.  Queen  Mary  was  not  deficient  in  courage,  and 
the  Stuarts,  both  before  and  after  James  the  First,  were 
distinguished  for  this  quality  ;  so  that  his  dispositions 
were  an  exception  to  the  family  character.  Napoleon 
and  James  form  striking  contrasts  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  mind  of  Napoleon's  mother  appears  to 
have  risen  to  the  danger  to  wliich  she  was  exposed,  and 
braved  it ;  while  the  circumstances  in  which  Queen 
Mary  was  placed,  were  such  as  must  have  inspired  her 
with  violent  fear. 

Esquirol,  a  celebrated  French  medical  writer,  in  ad- 
verting to  the  causes  of  madness,  mentions  that  many 
children,  whose  existence  dated  from  periods  when  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  were  at  their  height, 
turned  out  subsequently  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  irri- 
table in  mind,  extremely  susceptible  of  impressions,  and 
liable  to  be  thrown,  by  the  least  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, into  absolute  insanity. 

A  lady  of  considerable  talent  wrote  as  follows  to  a 
phrenological  friend  : — *'  From  the  age  of  two  I  fore- 
saw that  my  eldest  son's  restlessness  would  ruin  him  ; 
and  it  has  been  even  so.  Yet  he  was  kind,  brave,  and 
affectionate.  I  read  the  Iliad  for  six  months  before  he 
saw  th6  light,  and  have  often  wondered  if  that  could 
have  any  influence  on  him.  He  was  actually  an 
Achilles. "*^ 

The  following  particulars  have  been  communicated 
to  me  by  the  medical  friend  already  alluded  to.  "  I 
know  an  old  gentleman,"  says  he,  "  who  has  been  twice 
married.  The  children  of  his  first  marriage  are  strong, 
active,  healthy  people,  and  their  children  are  the  same. 
The  produce  of  the  second  marriage  are  verj'  inferior, 
especially  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  and  the 
younger  the  children  are,  the  more  is  this  obvious. 
The  girls  are  superior  to  the  boys,  botTi  physically  and 
intellectually  :  indeed,  their  mother  told  me  that  she 
had  great  difliculty  in  'rearing  her  sons,  but  none  with 
her  daughters.  The  gentleman  himself,  at  the  time  of 
his  second  marriage,  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  his  wife 
about  twenty-five.  This  shews  very  clearly  that  the 
boys  have  taken  chiefly  of  the  father^  and  the  daughters 
of  the  mother." 

In  a  case  which  fell  under  my  own  observation, 
the  father  of  a  family  becam6  sick,  had  a  partial  re- 
covery, but  relapsed,  declined  in  health,  and  in  two 
months  died.  Seven  months  after  his  death,  a  son  we.s 
born,  of  the  full  age,  and  the  origin  of  whose  existence 
was  referrible  to  the  period  of  the  partial  recovery. 
At  that  time,  and  during  the  subsequent  two  months, 
the  faculties  of  the  mother  were  highly  excited,  in  mi 
nistering  to  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  at- 
tached ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  same  excitement  con- 
tinued, as  she  was  then  loaded  with  the  charge  of  a 
numerous  family,  but  not  depressed  ;  for  her  circum- 
stances were  comfortable.     The  son  is  now  a  young 

*  This  lady's  head  is  large ;  in  particular,  the  organs  of 
Combativenese,  Si^lf-Esteem,  and  Firmness,  are  very  large 
those  of  Destructiveness  and  Adhesiveness  are  large;  and 
the    emperament  is  very  active. 
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man  ;  and,  while  his  ccnsti+.ution  is  tho  most  delicate, 
the  development  and  activity  of  the  mental  organs  are 
decidedly  greater  in  him  than  in  any  other  member  of 
the  family. 

A  lady  possessing  a  large  brain  and  active  tempera- 
ment, was  employed  professionally  as  a  teacher  o^  music. 
Her  husband  also  had  a  fine  temperament,  and  a  well- 
constituted  brain,  but  his  talents  for  music  were  only 
moderate.  They  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  were 
produced  while  the  mother  was  in  the  full  practice  of 
her  profession,  and  the  whole  now  indicate  superior 
musical  abilities.  They  have  learned  to  play  on  seve- 
ral instruments  as  if  by  instinct,  and  highly  excel.  In 
this  case  the  original  endowments  of  the  mother,  and 
her  actual  exercise  of  them,  conspired  to  transmit  them 
to  her  children. 

A  friend  told  mo  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  in  a 
county  in  which  the  gentlemen  were  much  addicted  to 
hard  drinking :  and  that  he,  too  frequently,  took  a  part 
in  their  revels.  Several  of  his  sons,  bom  at  that  time, 
although  subsequently  educated  in  a  very  different  moral 
atmosphere,  turned  out  strongly  addicted  to  inebriety ; 
whereas  the  children  born  after  he  had  removed  to  a 
large  town  and  formed  more  correct  habits,  were  not 
the  victims  of  this  propensity.  Another  individual,  of 
superior  talents,  described  to  me  the  wild  and  mis- 
chievous revelry  in  which  he  indulged  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  subse- 
quent domestication  and  moral  improvement.  His  eldest 
son,  born  in  his  riotous  days,  notwithstanding  a  strictly 
moral  education,  turned  out  a  personification  of  the 
father's  actual  condition  at  that  time  ;  and  his  younger 
children  were  more  moral  in  proportion  as  thev  were 
removed  from  tlie  period  of  vicious  frolics.  The  mother, 
in  this  case,  possessed  a  favourable  development  of  brain. 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach  observes,  that  "  when  a 
female  is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  she  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  temper  ;  and,  in  particular,  to  in- 
dulge no  ideas  that  are  not  cheerful,  and  no  sentiments 
that  are  not  kind.  Such  is  the  connexion  between  the 
mind  and  body,  that  tlie  features  of  the  face  are  moulded 
commonly  into  an  expression  of  the  internal  disposi- 
tion ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  an  infant,  be- 
fore it  is  born,  may  be  affectetl  by  the  temper  of  its 
mother  ?" — Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.* 

When  two  parties  marry  very  young,  the  eldest  of 
their  children  generally  inherits  a  less  favourable  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  than 
those  produced  in  more  mature  age.  The  animal  or- 
gans in  the  human  race  are,  in  general,  most  vigorous 
in  early  life,  and  this  energj'  appears  to  cause  them  to 
be  then  most  redflily  transmitted  to  offspring.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  wide  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  brain  in  children  of  the  same  family,  except 
on  the  principle,  that  the  organs  which  predominate  in 
vigour  and  activity  in  the  parents,  at  the  time  when 
existence  is  communicated,  determine  the  tendency  of 
corresponding  organs  to  develope  themselves  largely  in 
the  children.  The  facts  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle,  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  and 
observed  by  myself,  are  so  numerous,  tliat  I  now  regard 
it  as  highly  probable. 

If  this  be  tlie  law  of  nature — parents,  in  whom  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  habitually  active,  will 
transmit  these  organs  to  their  children,  with  a  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  high  development  and  excitement ; 
while  parents,  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
gans reign  supreme,  will  transmit  the  predisposition  to 
develope  them  in  predominant  size  and  activity. 

This  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  that  children 
generally,  although  not  universally,  resemble  their  pa- 
rents in  their  mental  qualities.  The  largest  organs 
being  naturally  the  most  active,  the  habitual  mental 
condition  of  the  parents  will  be  determined  by  those 
which  predominate  in  size  in  their  own  brains  ;  and,  on 
•  See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 


the  principle  that  predominance  in  activity  and  energy 
causes  the  transmission  of  similar  qualities  to  the  oif- 
spring,  the  children  will  generally  resemble  the  parenta. 
But  they  will  not  always  do  so  ;  because  even  inferior 
characters,  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organi 
are  deficient,  may  be  occasionally  exposed  to  external 
Influences  which,  for  the  time,  may  excite  these  organs 
to  unwonted  vivacity  :  and,  according  to  the  rule  nc»w 
explained,  a  child  dating  its  existence  from  that  period 
may  inherit  a  brain  superior  to  that  of  the  parent.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  person  with  an  excellent  moral  deve- 
lopment, may,  by  some  particular  f)ccurrence,  have  his 
animal  propensities  roused  to  unwonted  vigour,  and  his 
moral  sentiments  thrown  for  a  time  into  tlie  shade  ;  and 
any  offspring  connected  with  this  condition,  would  prove 
inferior  to  himself  in  the  development  of  tho  moral  or- 
gans, and  greatly  surpass  him  in  the  size  of  those  of  tiie 
propensities. 

I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  present  these  views  as  ascer- 
tained phrenological  science,  but  as  inferences  strongly 
supported  by  facts,  and  consistent  with  known  pheno- 
mena. If  w€  suppose  them  to  be  true,  they  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  motives  for  preserving  the  habitual  su- 
premacy of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect ;  since, 
by  our  doing  so,  improved  moral  and  intellectual  capa- 
cities may  be  conferred  on  offspring.  If  it  be  true  that 
this  lower  world  is  arranged  in  harmony  with  all  the 
faculties,  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  in  cases  of 
c<mflict,  holding  the  supremacy,  what  a  noble  prospect 
would  this  law  open  up,  of  the  possibility  of  man  ulti- 
mately becoming  capable  of  placing  himself  more  fully 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  institutions  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  do,  and.  in  consequence,  of  reap- 
ing numberless  enjoyments  that  appear  destined  for  him 
by  his  Creator,  and  avoiding  thousands  of  miseries  that 
now  render  life  too  often  only  a  series  of  calamities ! 
The  views  here  expounded  also  harmonize  with  the 
principle  maintained  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  : — 
that,  as  activity  in  the  faculties  is  the  fountain  of  en- 
joyment, the  whole  constitution  of  nature  is  designedly 
framed  to  support  them  in  cejiseless  action.  What  scope 
for  observation,  reflection,  exercise  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment? and  the  regulation  of  animal  impulse,  does  not 
this  picture  of  nature  present ! 

I  cordially  agree,  however,  with  I)r  Prichard,  that 
this  subject  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity.  "  We 
know  not,"  says  he,  "  by  what  means  any  of  the  facts 
we  remark  are  effected  ;  and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  to 
attain  is,  by  tracing  the  connection  of  circumstances, 
to  learn  from  what  combinations  of  them  we  may  ex- 
pect to  witness  particular  results." — Vol.  ii.  p.  .'542. 
But  much  of  this  darkness  may  be  traced  to  ignorance 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  If  we  consider  that,  in 
relation  to  mind,  the  brain  has  always  been  the  most 
important  or,a:an  of  our  system  ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
all  past  observations  have  been  conducted  without  the 
knowledge  of  its  functions  ;  it  will  not  appear  marvel- 
lous, that  hitherto  much  confusion  and  contradiction 
have  existed  in  the  cases  recorded,  and  in  the  inferences 
drawn  from  them.  At  present,  almost  all  that  phreno- 
logists can  pretend  to  accomplish  is,  to  point  out  the 
mighty  void ;  to  offer  on  exposition  of  its  causes  ;  and 
to  state  such  conclusions  as  their  own  very  limited  ob- 
servations have  hitherto  enabled  them  to  deduce.  Far 
from  pretending  to  be  in  possession  of  certain  and  com- 
plete knowled;,'e  ou  this  topic,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that,  although  »!rery  conjecture  now  hazarded  were 
founded  in  nature,  centuries  of  observation  might  pro- 
bably be  necessarj'  to  render  the  principles  fully  prac- 
tical. We  have  still  almost  no  information  concerning 
the  effects,  on  the  children,  of  different  temperaments, 
different  combinations  in  the  cerebral  organs,  and  dif- 
ferences of  age,  in,4he  parents. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  what  extent  mere  pe- 
cuniary interests  excite  men  to  investigate  and  observe 
the  Natural  Laws,  while  moral  and  rational  considera- 
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t  ions  exert  po  small  an  inauence  in  If^ading  them  to  do 
so.  Before  a  common  insurance  company  will  under- 
take the  risk  of  paying  li.l(M»  on  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  following  questions  must  be  answered  by 
credible  and  intelligent  witnesses  : — 

"  1 .   How  long  have  j'ou  known  Mr  A:  B.  ? 

"  i\  Has  he  had  the  gout  ? 

•'  3.  Has  he  had  a  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  con- 
sumption, or  other  pulmonary  compl.vint  ? 

"  4.  Do  you  consider  him  at  all  predisposed  to  any 
of  these  complaints  ? 

"  5.  Has  he  been  afflicted  with  fits,  or  mental  ue- 
rangeraent  'i 

"  6.  Do  you  think  his  constitution  perfectly  good,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  ? 

•'  7.  Are  his  habits  in  every  respect  strictly  regular 
and  temperate  ? 

"  8.  Is  he  at  present  in  good  health? 

"  9.  Is  there  any  thing  in  his  form,  habits  of  living, 
or  business,  which  you  are  of  opinion  may  shorten  his 
life  ? 

"  10.  What  complaints  ai"e  his  family  most  subject 
to? 

"11.  Are  you  aware  of  ajiy  reason  why  an  insurance 
might  not  with  safety  be  effected  on  his  life  ?" 

A  man  and  woman  about  to  marr}^  have,  in  the  ge 
nerality  of  cases,  the  health  and  happiness  of  five  or 
more  human  beings  depending  on  their  attention  to 
considerations  essentially  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  and 
3'et  how  much  less  scrupulous  are  they  than  the  mere 
dealers  in  money  !  "  Before  the  parties,"  says  Dr 
('aldwell,  "  form  a  compact  fraught  with  consequences 
po  infinitely  weighty,  let  the  constitution  and  education 
of  both  be  matured.  They  will  then  not  only  trans- 
mit to  their  offspring  a  better  organization,  but  be 
themselves,  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  they 
have  attained,  better  prepared  to  improve  it  by  cultiva- 
tion. For  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  ap[)ear  that 
cultivation  can  improve  it.  When  a  skilful  agricultu- 
rist wishes  to  amend  his  breed  of  cattle,  he  does  not 
employ,  for  that  purpose,  immature  animals.  On  the 
contrary,  he  carefully  prevents  their  intercourse.  Ex- 
perience moreover  teaches  him  not  to  expect  fruit  of  the 
be«t  quality  fi'om  inmiature  fruit-trees  or  vines.  The 
p.'oduct  of  such  crudeness  is  always  defective.  In  like 
manner,  marriages  between  boarding-school  girls  and 
striplings  in  or  just  out  of  college,  "ought  to  be  prohi- 
bited. In  such  cases,  prdiibition  is  a  duty,  no  less  to 
the  parties  themselves,  than  to  tlieir  offspring  and  so- 
ciety. INIarriages  of  the  kind  are  rarely  productive  of 
any  thing  desirable.  Miscliief  and  unhappiness  of  some 
'jort  are  their  natural  fruit.  Patriotism  therefore,  phi- 
1  mthropy.  and  every  feeling  of  kindness  to  human  na- 
ture, call  for  their  prevention.  Objecticms  resting  on 
ground  not  altogether  dissimilar  may  be  j'lstly  urge<l 
a^iinst  young  women  marrying  men  far  advanced  in 
j-ears.  Old  men  should  in  no  case  contract  marriages 
likely  to  prove  fruitful.  Age  has  impaired  their  con- 
stitutional qualities,  which  descending  to  their  offspring, 
tlie  practice  tends  to  deteriorate  our  race.  It  is  rare 
for  the  descendants  of  men  far  advanced  in  years  to 
be  distinguished  for  high  qualities  of  either  body  or 
mind. 

"  As  respects  persons  seriously  deformed,  or  in  any 
way  constitutionally  enfeebled — the  rickety  and  club- 
footed,  for  in=;tance.  and  those  with  distorted  spines,  or 
who  are  predisposed  to  insanity,  scrofula,  pulmonary 
consumption,  gout,  or  epilepsy — all  persons  of  this  de- 
scription should  conscientiously  abstain  from  matri- 
mony. In  a  special  manner,  where  both  the  male  and 
female  labour  under  a  hereditary  taint,  they  should  make 
it  a  part  of  tlieir  duty  to  God  and  tlieir  posterity  never 
to  b"  thus  united.  Marriage  in  such  individuals  can- 
not be  defended  on  moral  ground,  much  less  on  that  of 
pul)lic  usefulness.  It  is  selfish  to  an  extent  but  little 
abort  of  crime.     Its  abandonment  or  prevention  would 


tend,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind." * 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  to  the 
medical  gentleman  alreadj'  repeatedly  quoted,  who  was 
induced  to  communicate  them  by  a  perusal  of  the  se- 
cond edition  of  the  pi-esent  treatise: — "  If  your  work  has 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  turning  attention  to  the 
laws  wliich  regulate  marriage  and  propagation,  it  will 
have  done  a  vast  service,  for  on  no  point  are  such  griev- 
ous errors  committed.  I  often  see  in  my  own  practice 
the  most  lamentable  consequences  resulting  from  ne- 
glect of  these  laws.  There  are  certain  families  which 
I  attend,  where  the  constitutions  of  both  parents  are 
bad,  and  where,  when  any  thing  happens  to  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  them.  An  in- 
flamed gland,  a  common  cold,  hangs  about  them  for 
months,  and  almost  defies  removal.  In  other  families, 
where  the  parents  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  children 
are  easilj'  cured  of  almost  any  complaint.  I  know  a 
gentleman  aged  about  .'>(),  the  only  survivor  of  a  family 
of  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  himself,  died  young  of  pulmonar}'  consump- 
tion. He  is  a  little  man  with  a  narrow  chest,  and  mar- 
j  ried  a  lady  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  bad  lungs. 
She  is  a  tall  spare  woman,  with  a  chest  still  more  de- 
ficient than  his  own.  They  have  had  a  large  family, 
all  of  whom  die  off  regularly  as  they  reach  manhood 
and  womanhood,  in  consequence  of  affections  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  year  1833,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  died 
within  a  period  often  months.  Two  still  survive,  but 
they  are  both  delicate,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  they  arrive  at  maturity  they  will  follow  the  rest. 
This  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  punisliment  under 
the  organic  laws." 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that,  in  Wurtemberg,  ther« 
are  two  excellent  laws  calculated  to  improve  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  which  other  states 
would  do  well  to  adopt.  First,  "  It  is  illegal  for  any 
young  man  to  marry  before  he  is  twenty-five,  or  any 
3'oung  woman  before  she  is  eighteen  ;  and  a  young  man, 
at  whatever  age  he  wishes  to  marry,  must  shew  to  th<' 
police  and  the  priest  of  the  commuTie  where  he  resides, 
that  he  is  able,  and  has  the  prospect,  to  provide  for  a 
wife  and  family."  The  seccmd  law  compels  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  six  to 
fourteen,  t 

There  is  no  moral  difficulty  in  admitting  and  admir- 
ing tlie  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  institution  by 
wiiich  good  qualities  are  transmitted  from  parents  to 
children  :  but  it  is  frequently  held  as  unjust  to  the 
latter,  that  they  should  inherit  parental  deficiencies,  and 
be  made  to  suffer  for  sins  which  they  did  not  commit. 
With  a  view  to  answering  this  objection,  let  us,  in  the 
first  place,  suppose  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  to  be 
abrogated  altogether, — that  is  to  say,  the  natural  qua- 
lities of  each  individual  of  the  race  to  be  conferred  at 
birth,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  what  his  parents 
had  been  or  done  : — it  is  clear  that  this  form  of  consti- 
tution would  have  excluded  the  means  of  improvement 
of  the  race.  The  brains  of  the  New  Hollanders,  (Jaribs. 
and  other  savage  tribes,  are  distinguished  by  great  de 
ficiencies  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs. |  If  it 
be  true  that  a  considerable  development  of  these  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  comprehension  of  science  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  it  would,  on  the  pre-ent  suppositif>n, 
be  impossible  to  raise  the  New  Hollander*!,  as  a  people, 
one  step  higher  in  capacity  for  intelligence  and  virtue 
than  they  now  are.  We  might  cultivate  eacli  genera- 
tion up  to  the  limits  of  its  powers,  but  there  the  im- 

*  Tlionfrhts  on  the  Tnie  Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition 
of  Man.  Jiy  Diaries  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Lexintrton,  Kentucky, 
J  833,  p.  20.  The  greater  part  of  this  eloquent  and  power- 
ful EsRay  is  reprinted  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  Vol.  viii. 
No.  40. 

t   See  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 

\  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  upecimenB  in  most  Phreuo- 
logipal  Mnstunis. 
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provement  (and  a  low  one  it  would  be)  would  stop  ;  for, 
the  next  generation  being  produced  with  brains  equally 
deficient  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions,  no  prin- 
ciple of  increasing  amelioration  would  exist.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  every  tribe  of  mankind.  If 
we  assume  modern  Europeans  as  a  standard, — then,  if 
the  law  of  hereditary  descent  were  abrogated,  every  de- 
ficiency which  at  this  moment  is  attributable  to  imper- 
fect or  disproportionate  development  of  brain,  would  be 
irremediable  by  human  means,  and  continue  as  long  as 
the  race  existed.  Each  generation  might  be  cultivated 
till  the  summit-level  of  its  capacities  was  attained,  but 
higher  than  this  no  succeeding  generation  could  rise. 
"When  we  contrast  with  such  a  prospect,  the  very  oppo- 
site effects  flowing  from  the  law  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  qualities  in  an  increasing  ratio,  the  whole  ad- 
vantages are  at  once  perceived  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  arrangement.  According  to  this  rule,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  individuals  who  have  obeyed  the  organic, 
the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  laws,  will,  when  well 
educated,  not  only  start  from  the  highest  level  of  their 
parents  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  will  inherit  an  en- 
larged development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs, 
and  thereby  enjoy  an  increasing  capability  of  discover- 
ing and  obeying  the  institutions  of  the  Creator.* 

•  It  appears  to  me  that  the  native  American  savages,  and 
native  New  Hollanders,  cannot,  with  their  present  brains, 
adopt  Christianity  or  civiliz.-itlon.  Mr  Timothy  Flint,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  p:\ssed  ten  years,  commencing  in 
1815,  in  wanderihgs  and  preaching  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, says  of  the  Indians  among  whom  he  lived,  that  "  they 
have  not  the  same  acute  and  tender  sensibilities  with  the 
other  races  of  men.  They  seem  callous  to  every  passion  but 
rage."  ..."  Their  impassable  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suf- 
fering, which  have  been  so  much  vaunted,  are,  after  all,  in  my 
mind,  the  result  of  a  greater  degree  of  physical  insensibility." 
"  No  ordinary  stimulus  excites  them  to  action.  None  of  the 
common  excitements,  endearments,  or  motives,  operate  upon 
them  at  all.  They  seem  to  hold  most  of  the  things  that  move 
Ds  in  proud  disdain.  The  horrors  of  their  warfare, — the  in- 
fernal rage  of  their  battles, — the  demoniac  fury  of  gratified 
revenge, — the  altei-nations  of  hope  and  despair  in  their  gam- 
bling, to  which  they  are  addicted  far  beyond  the  whites, — 
the  brutal  exhilaration  of  drunkenness, — these  are  their  ex- 
citements." He  concludes,  "  It  strikes  me  that  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  civilized  man ;  that  the  savages  must  first 
be  civilized  ;  and  that,  as  there  is  little  hope  that  the  present 
generation  of  Indians  can  be  civilized,  there  is  but  little  more 
that  they  will  be  Christianized." 

The  reader  will  find,  In  the  phrenological  collections,  spe- 
cimens of  the  skulls  of  these  savages  ;  and  on  comparing  them 
with  Ihose  of  Europeans,  he  will  observe  that,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  the  or},'an8  of  reflecting  intellect,  and  of  all  the 
moral  feelings,  are  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  the  same  organs 
in  the  Europeans.  The  monil  and  intellectual  organs  are 
decidedly  larger  in  the  Sandwich  Islanders  than  in  these  In- 
dians, and  they  have  received  European  civilization  with 
greater  cordiality  and  success.  If,  by  conforming  to  the  or- 
ganic laws,  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  of  the  Ameri- 
can savages  could  be  considerably  enlarged,  they  would  desire 
civilization,  and  would  adopt  it  when  oflTered.  If  this  view 
be  well  founded,  every  method  used  for  their  cultivation, 
which  is  not  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their 
cerebral  organization,  will  be  limited  in  its  effects  by  the 
narrow  capacities  attending  their  present  development.  In 
youth,  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  more  susceptible  of  mo- 
diBcation  than  in  advanced  age  ;  and  hence  the  effects  of  edu- 
cation on  the  young  may  arise  from  the  greater  susceptibility 
vt  the  brain  to  changes  at  that  period  than  in  later  life.    Thij 


2dly,  We  may  suppose  the  law  of  hereditary  descent 
to  be  limited  to  the  transmission  of  good,  and  abrogated 
as  to  the  transmission  of  bad,  qualities  ;  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  more  bene- 
volent and  just.  There  are  objections  to  this  view,  how- 
ever, which  do  not  occur  without  reflection  to  the  mind. 
We  see  as  matter  c»f  fact,  that  a  vicious  and  debased 
parent  is  actually  defective  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual organs.  Now,  if  his  children  should  take  up  ex- 
actly the  same  development  as  himself,  this  would  be 
the  transmission  of  imperfections,  which  is  the  very 
thing  objected  to  ;  while,  if  they  were  to  take  up  a  de- 
velopment fixed  by  nature,  and  not  at  all  referrible  to 
that  of  the  parent,  this  would  render  the  whole  race  sta- 
tionary in  their  first  condition,  without  the  possibility 
of  improvement  in  their  capacities — which  also,  we  have 
seen,  would  be  an  evil  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  But 
the  bad  development  may  be  supposed  to  transmit,  by 
hereditary  descent,  a  good  development.  This,  how- 
ever, would  set  at  nought  the  supremacy  of  justice  and 
benevolence ;  it  would  render  the  consequences  of  con- 
tempt for  and  violation  of  the  divine  laws,  and  of  obe- 
dience to  them  by  the  parents,  in  this  particular,  pre- 
cisely alike.  The  debauchee,  the  cheat,  the  murderer, 
and  the  robber,  would,  according  to  this  view,  be  able 
to  look  upon  the  prospects  of  their  posterity,  with  the 
same  confidence  in  their  welfare  and  happiness,  as  the 
pious  intelligent  Christian,  who  had  sought  to  know 
God  and  to  obey  his  institutions  during  his  whole  life. 
Certainly  no  individual  in  whom  the  higher  sentiments 
prevail,  will  for  a  moment  regard  this  imagined  change 
as  any  improvement  on  the  Creator's  arrangements. 
What  a  host  of  motives  to  moral  and  religious  conduct 
would  at  once  be  withdrawn,  were  such  a  spectacle  of 
divine  government  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world  ! 

Sdly,  It  may  be  supposed  that  human  happiness  would 
have  been  more  completely  secured,  by  endowing  all  in- 
dividuals at  birth  with  that  degree  of  development  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  which  would  have  best 
fitted  them  for  discovering  and  obeying  the  Creator's 
laws,  and  by  preventing  all  aberrations  from  this  stan- 
dard ;  just  as  the  lower  animals  appear  to  have  received 
instincts  and  capacities  adjusted  with  the  most  perfect 
wisdom  to  their  conditions.  Two  remarks  occur  on  this 
supposition.  First,  We  are  not  competent  at  present 
to  judge  correctly  how  far  the  development  actually  be- 
stowed on  the  human  race  is,  or  is  not,  wisely  adapted 
to  their  circumstances  ;  for,  possibly,  there  may  be,  in 
the  great  system  of  human  society,  departments  exactly 
suited  to  all  existing  forms  of  brain  not  imperfect 
through  disease,  if  we  possessed  knowledge  sufficient  to 
discover  them.  The  want  of  a  natural  index  to  the 
mental  dispositions  and  capacities  of  individuals,  and 
of  a  true  theory  of  the  constitution  of  society,  may  have 
hitherto  precluded  philosophers  from  arriving  at  sound 
conclusions  on  this  question.  It  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, that,  while  there  may  be  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  vast  numbers  of 
individuals,  the  imperfections  of  the  race  in  general 
may  not  be  so  great  as  we,  in  our  present  state  of  ig- 
norance of  the  aptitudes  of  particular  persons  for  parti- 
cular situations,  are  prone  to  believe.  But,  secondly. 
On  the  principle  that  activity  of  the  faculties  is  the 
fountain  of  enjoyment,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
additional  motives  to  the  exercise  of  the  whole  fticul- 
ties  in  harmony  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
and  consequently  greater  happiness,  are  not  conferred 
by  leaving  men  (within  certain  limits)  to  regulate  the 
talents  and  tendencies  of  their  descendants,  than  by  en- 
dowing each  individual  with  the  best  qualities,  inde- 
pendently of  the  conduct  of  his  parents. 

improvement  will,  no  d^ubt,  have  its  limits ;  but  it  may  pro- 
bably extend  to  that  point  at  which  man  will  be  capable  of 
placing  himself  in  harmony  with  the  natural  laws.  The  ef- 
fort uecessary  to  maintain  himself  there,  will  still  provide 
for  the  activity  of  his  faculties. 
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On  the  whole,  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
actual  institution,  by  which  both  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties* are  transmitted,  is  fraught  with  higher  advantages 
to  the  race,  than  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  trans- 
mission altogether,  or  than  the  supposed  change  of  it, 
by  which  bad  men  should  transmit  good  qualities  to 
their  children.  The  actual  law,  when  viewed  by  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  appears,  both  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  consequences,  beneficial  and  expe- 
dient. When  an  individual  sufferer,  therefore,  com- 
plains of  its  operation,  he  regards  it  through  the  animal 
faculties  alone  ;  his  self-love  is  annoyed,  and  he  carries 
his  thoughts  no  farther.  He  never  stretches  his  mind 
forward  to  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  man- 
kind at  large,  if  the  law  which  grieves  him  were  re- 
versed. The  animal  faculties,  when  acting  by  them- 
selves, regard  nothing  beyond  their  own  immediate  and 
apparent  interest,  and  they  do  not  discern  even  it  cor- 
rectly ;  for  no  arrangement  that  is  beneficial  for  the 
race  would  be  found  injurious  to  individuals,  if  its  ope- 
rations in  regard  to  them  were  distinctly  traced.  The 
abrogation  of  the  rule,  therefore,  under  which  they  com- 
plain, would,  we  may  presume,  bring  greater  evils,  even 
upon  themselves,  than  its  continuance. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  sufferer  under  here- 
ditary pain,  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties predominated,  and  who  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciple and  consequences  of  the  institution  of  hereditary 
descent  as  now  explained,  would  not  murmur  at  them 
as  unjust :  he  would  bow  with  submission  to  a  law  which 
he  perceived  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  race 
when  it  was  known  and  obeyed  ;  and  the  very  practice 
of  this  reverential  acquiescence  would  diminish,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  severity  of  his  misfortune.  Besides, 
he  would  see  the  door  of  mercy  standing  widely  open, 
and  inviting  his  return  : — Every  step  which  he  made 
in  his  own  person  towards  exact  obedience,  would  re- 
move, by  so  much,  the  organic  penalty  transmitted  on 
account  of  his  parent's  transgressions  ;  and  his  poste- 
rity would  reap  the  full  benefits  of  his  more  dutiful  ob- 
servance. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  law  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  organic  qualities,  that  the  children  of  a  blind  and 
lame  father  have  frequently  sound  eyes  and  limbs.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  these  defects  are  generally  the  result 
of  accident  or  disease,  occurring  either  during  preg- 
nancy or  posterior  to  birth  ;  and,  consequently,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  defective  organs  being  present  in  the  con- 
stitution, the  imperfections  are  not  transmitted  to  the 
progeny :  Secondly,  Where  the  defects  are  congenital  or 
constitutional,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  trans- 
mitted through  successive  generations.  This  is  some- 
times exemplified  in  blindness,  and  even  in  the  posses- 
sion of  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes.  One  reason  why 
such  peculiarities  are  not  transmitted  to  all  the  progeny, 
may  probably  be,  that,  in  general,  only  one  parent  is 
defective.  If  the  father,  for  instance,  be  blind  or  deaf, 
the  mother  is  generally  free  from  that  imperfection,  and 
her  influence  may  extend  to,  and  modify  the  result  in 
those  of  her  progeny,  who  take  their  constitution  chiefly 
from  her. 

If  the  mental  qualities  transmitted  to  offspring  be, 
to  some  extent,  dependent  on  the  organs  most  highly 
excited  in  the  parents,  this  will  account  for  the  varie- 
ties, along  with  the  general  resemblance,  that  occur  in 
children  of  the  same  marriage.  It  will  throw  some 
light  also  on  the  circumstance  of  genius  being  sometimes 

*  In  using  the  popular  expressions  "  good  qualities"  and 
•*  bad  qualities,"  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  any  of  the 
tendencies  bestowed  on  man  are  essentially  bad  in  them- 
«eives.  De«»tructiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  for  example,  are 
in  tnemseives  essentia;  to  buman  welfare  in  this  world,  and, 
"yhen  properi;y  directed,  produce  erfe.ts  unquestionably  good ; 
hut  they  oecome  the  sources  ot  evi:  when  they  are  ill  direct- 
ed, which  may  haopen  either  from  moral  deficiency,  from  in- 
tellectual i(?norance.  or  from  their  orurans  bemg  too  arge  m  ! 
proporrion  to  those  of  :be  superior  sentiments  and  iiitf'.U'ot.    | 


transmitted  and  sometimes  not.  Unless  botk  parent* 
should  possess  the  cerebral  development  and  tempera- 
ment of  genius,  the  organic  law  would  not  certainly 
transmit  these  qualities  to  the  children  ;  and  even  al- 
though both  did  possess  these  endowments,  they  would 
be  transmitted  only  on  condition  of  the  parents  obeying 
these  laws — one  of  which  forbids  that  excessive  exertion 
of  the  mental  and  corporeal  functions  which  exhausts 
and  debilitates  the  system  ;  an  error  almost  universally 
committed  by  persons  endowed  with  high  original  talent, 
under  the  present  condition  of  ignorance  of  the  natural 
laws,  and  erroneous  fashions  and  institutions  of  society. 
The  supposed  law  would  be  disproved  by  cases  of  weak, 
imbecile,  and  vicious  children,  being  born  of  parents 
whose  own  constitutions  and  habits  had  been  in  the 
highest  accordance  with  the  organic,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual laws  ;  but  no  such  cases  have  hitherto  come  un- 
der my  observation. 

As  rules  are  best  taught  by  examples,  I  shall  now 
mention  some  facts  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  no- 
tice, or  been  communicated  to  me  from  authentic  sources, 
illustrative  of  the  practical  consequences  of  infringing 
the  law  of  hereditary  descent. 

A  man,  aged  about  50,  possessed  a  brain  in  which  the 
animal,  moral,  and  knowing  intellectual  organs,  were 
all  large,  but  the  reflecting  small.  He  was  pious,  but 
destitute  of  education ;  he  married  an  unhealthy  young 
woman,  deficient  in  moral  development,  but  of  consi- 
derable force  of  character ;  and  several  children  were 
born.  The  father  and  mother  were  far  from  being 
happy  ;  and  when  the  children  attained  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  they  were  adepts  in  every  species 
of  immorality  and  profligacy  ;  they  picked  their  father's 
pocket,  stole  his  goods,  and  had  them  sold  back  to  him 
by  accomplices,  for  money,  which  was  spent  in  betting, 
cock-fighting,  drinking,  and  low  debauchery.  The  fa- 
ther was  greatly  grieved:  but  knowing  only  two  re- 
sources, he  beat  the  children  severely  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  and  prayed  for  them  :  his  own  words  were,  that 
"  if  after  that,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  vessels  of 
wrath  of  them,  the  Lord's  will  must  just  be  done."  I 
mention  this  last  observation,  not  in  jest,  but  in  great 
seriousness.  It  was  impossible  not  to  pity  the  unhappy 
father :  yet,  who  that  sees  the  institutions  of  the  Creator 
to  be  in  themselves  wise,  but  in  this  instance  to  have 
been  directly  violated,  will  not  acknowledge  that  the 
bitter  pangs  of  the  poor  old  man  were  the  consequences 
of  his  own  ignorance  ;  and  that  it  was  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  divine  administration  which  led  him  to  over- 
look his  own  mistakes,  and  to  attribute  to  the  Almighty 
the  purpose  of  making  vessels  of  wrath  of  his  children, 
as  the  only  explanation  which  he  could  give  of  their 
wicked  dispositions  ?  Who  that  sees  the  cause  of  his 
misery  can  fail  to  lament  that  his  piety  was  not  en- 
lightened by  philosophy,  and  directed  to  obedience,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  organic  laws  of  the  Creator,  as 
one  of  the  prescribed  conditions  without  observance  of 
which  he  had  no  title  to  expect  a  blessing  upon  his  off- 
spring ? 

In  another  instance,  a  man  in  whom  the  animal  or- 
gans, particularly  those  of  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness,  were  very  large,  but  who  had  a  pretty  fair 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  married,  against  her 
inclination,  a  young  woman,  fashionably  and  showily 
educated,  but  with  a  very  decided  deficiency  of  Con- 
scientiousness. They  soon  became  unhappy,  and  even 
blows  were  said  to  have  passed  between  them,  although 
they  belonged  to  the  middle  rank  of  life.  The  mother 
employed  the  children  to  deceive  and  plunder  the  fa- 
ther, and  latterly  spent  the  pilfered  sums  in  purchasing 
ardent  spirits.  The  sons  inherited  the  deficient  mo- 
rality of  the  mother,  combined  with  the  ill  temper  of 
the  father ;  and  before  tliey  attained  majority,  they  had 
retaliated  the  blows  with  which  he  had  visited  them  in 
their  earlier  years  so  recklessly  that  his  death  might  nt 
any  monn^nt  hnve  ensued.      The  family  fireside  became 
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»  theatre  of  war.  and  the  father  wa«  glad  to  have  them  ' 
rjmoved  from  his  h  tuse,  as  the  only  mean?  by  which 
he  could  feel  even  his  life  in  safety  from  their  violence. 
In  another  family,  the  mother  possesses  an  excellent 
development  of  the  moi-al  and  intellectual  organs,  while 
in  the  father  the  animal  organs  predominate  in  great 
excess.  She  has  been  the  unhappy  victim  of  ceaseless 
misfortune,  originating  from  the  misconduct  of  her  hus- 
band. Some  of  the  children  have  inherited  the  father's 
brain,  and  some  the  mother's  ;  and  of  the  etms  wliose 
heads  resemble  tliat  of  the  father,  several  have  dieil 
through  sheer  debauchery  and  profligacy  under  thirty 
years  of  ngx,,  wheresis  those  who  resemble  the  mother 
are  alive,  and  little  contaminated  even  amidst  all  the 
disadvantages  of  evil  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  pre- 
dominated in  the  stocks  from  which  both  the  father  and 
mother  were  descended,  and  also  in  themselves,  and 
whose  external  circumstances  permitted  the  general  ac- 
tivity of  these  powers,  in  which  the  whole  children  did 
not  partake  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  character,  dif- 
fering slightly  in  degrees  of  excellence  one  from  an- 
other, but  all  presenting  the  predominance  of  the  hu- 
man over  the  animal  fiiculties. 

There  are  well-known  examples  of  the  children  of 
ostensibly  religious  and  moral  fathers  exhibiting  disjx)- 
sitions  of  a  very  inferior  description  ;  but  in  all  the  in- 
stances of  this  sort  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
there  has  been  in  one  or  both  parents  a  large  develop- 
ment of  the  animal  organs,  which  were  with  difficulty 
controlled  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  The 
unfortunate  child  iniierited  the  large  animal  develop- 
ment, with  defective  moral  organs  ;  and  thus  was  in- 
ferior to  both.  The  way  to  satisfy  one's  self  on  this 
point,  is  to  examine  the  heads  of  the  parents.  In  such 
cases,  a  large  base  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  region  of 
the  animal  propensities,  will  be  found  in  one  or  both. 
Another  law  of  the  animal  kingdom  deserves  atten- 
tion, viz.  that  by  which  marriages  between  blood  rela- 
tions tend  to  the  deteiioration  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal qualities  of  the  offspring.  In  Spain,  kings  marry 
their  nieces,  and  in  this  country  first  and  second  cousins 
marry  without  scruple ;  although  every  philosophical 
physiologist  will  declare  that  this  is  in  opposition  to  the 
institutions  of  nature.  The  4i'd  Number  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal 
contains  an  ac- 
count of  an  idiot 
in  Manchester, 
whose  parents  are 
\     /^  ^-^     \l    '  /'/y '/      cousins,  and  one 

MN^^         f  ''^~^S\/^ /  ^/l      of  whose  sisters  is 

'  »    )/)'/vw        likewise    idiotic. 

His  head  is  ex- 
tr«!mely  small, 
particularlyinthe 
upper  part  of  the 
forehead.  A  re- 
presentation of  it 
is  here  given. 
This  law  holds  also  in  the  vogetable  kingdom.  "  A 
provision  of  a  very  simple  kind,  is,  in  some  cases,  made 
to  prevent  the  male  and  female  blossoms  of  the  same 
plant  from  hraeding  together,  this  being  found  to  hurt 
the  breed  of  vegetables,  just  as  breeding  in  and  in  does 
the  breed  of  animals.  It  is  contrived  that  the  dust  shall 
he  shed  by  the  male  blossom  before  the  female  is  really 
to  be  affected  by  it.  so  that  the  impregnation  must  be 
performed  by  the  dust  of  some  other  plmt,  and  in  tliis 
way  tl»e  breed  be  crossed."  Objects,  Ac.  of  Science,  p.  33. 
On  a  similar  principle,  it  is  highly  advantageous  in 
agriculture  to  avoid  sowing  grain  of  tlie  same  stock  in 
constant  succession  on  tlie  same  soil.  If  both  the  soil 
and  plants  possess  great  vigour,  the  same  kind  of  grain 
Baay  be  sown  twice  or  thr\ce  in  succession,  with  less 


perceptible  deterioration  th-.'.n  when  the  elements  of 
reproduction  are  feeble  and  imperfect ;  and  a  similar 
rule  holds  good  in  the  animal  kingdom.  If  two  near 
relations,  uncommonly  robust,  and  possessing  very  fa- 
vourably developed  brains,  unite  in  marriage,  their  off- 
spring may  not  be  deteriorated  so  vuich  below  the  com- 
mon standard  of  the  c<»untry  as  to  attract  pat^cular  at- 
tention, and  in  such  ca^es  the  law  of  nature  is  supposed 
not  to  act ;  but  it  does  operate  ;  for  to  a  law  of  nature 
there  is  no  exception.  The  offspring  are  uniformly  in- 
ferior to  what  they  iroitld  hare  been,  if  the  same  parents 
had  united  with  strangers  in  bloQtl  of  equal  rigour  and 
cerebral  derelopment.  Whenever  there  is  any  remark- 
able deficiency  in  parents  who  are  related  in  blood, 
these  appear  in  the  most  marked  and  aggravated  forms 
in  the  offspring.  This  fact  is  so  well  known,  and  so 
ea?i!y  ascertained,  that  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  it. — 
So  much  for  miseries  arising  from  neglect  of  the  organic 
laws  in  forming  the  domestic  compact. 

I  proceed  to  advert  to  those  evils  which  arise  from 
overlooking  the  operation  of  the  same  iaws  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  society. 

How  many  little  annoyances  arise  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  servants  and  dependants  in  various  departments 
of  life  ;  how  many  losses,  and  sometimes  ruin,  arise 
from  dishonesty  and  knavery  in  confidential  clerks, 
partners,  and  agents  !  A  mercantile  house  of  great  re- 
putation, in  London,  was  ruined  and  became  bankrupt, 
by  a  clerk  having  embezzled  a  large  amount  of  funds, 
and  absconded  to  America ;  another  company  in  Edin- 
burgh sustained  a  great  loss  by  a  similar  instance  of 
dishonesty  ;  a  company  in  Paisley  was  ruined  by  one  of 
tlie  partners  having  collected  their  assets,  and  eloped 
with  them  to  the  United  States;  and  several  bankers, 
and  other  persons  in  Edinburgh,  suffered  severely,  by 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  some  time  connected  with 
the  public  press.  It  is  said  that  depredations  are 
constantly  committed  in  the  post-offices  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  every  effort  is  made  to  select  per- 
sons of  the  best  character,  and  the  strictest  vigilance  is 
exercised  over  their  conduct.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
talents  and  dispositions  of  individuals  are  influenced 
and  indicated  by  the  development  of  their  brains,  and 
that  their  conduct  is  the  result  of  this  development  and 
of  their  external  circumstances,  including  in  the  latter 
every  moral  and  intellectual  influence  coming  from 
without,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evils  here  enumerated 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  obviated  by  the  application  of 
Phrenology.  These  misfortunes  can  be  traced  to  the 
error  of  liaving  placed  human  beings,  decidedly  de- 
ficient in  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  in  situations 
which  demanded  these  in  a  higher  degree  than  they 
possessed  them  ;  and  any  means  b}'  which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  these  qualities  could  be  certainly  predi- 
cated, before  their  appointment,  would  go  far  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  the  evils  alluded  to.  The  two 
following  figures  represent  several  of  the  organs  most 
important  in  practical  conduct  in  opposite  states  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  dispositions  of  the  individuals  ex- 
actly correspond  with  them. 

MliS  H. 

15^_        TC 
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15.  FirmnesR  small ,  IC.  CorscientiouB 


Mrs  H.  was  a  lady 
remarkable  for  Con- 
scientiousness, but  un- 
steady of  purpose.  It 
was  necessary  for  her 
to  have  a  friend,  whose 
advice  she  constantly 
asked  and  followed,  in 
order  to  preserve  her- 
self from  yielding  to 
every  internal  impulse 
or  outward  solicita- 
tion. 

David  Haggart  was 


ness  large;  12.  Cautionsncss  full.   ^  dexterous  and  enter- 
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n.  riAOGAUT.  prising    thief   and    piclc- 

15  pocket,  who  was  executed 

at  last  for  murdering  the 
jailor  of  Dumfries,  with 
„  a  view  to  escape  from  jus- 
tice. 

If  individuals  having 
brains  resembling  that  of 
JIaggart,  who  was  remark- 
able for  dishonesty,  should 
be  placed  in  situations 
of  trust,  in  which  tliere 
should  be  presented  to 
them  temptations  to  de- 
ception and  embezzlement 
which  could  be  resisted 
only  by  strong  sentiments 
of  justice,  their  miscon- 
duct, sooner  or  later,  would 
be  almost  certain,  owing 
16  Firmness  lart,'!. ;  Ifi.Conscien-  to  tlie  great  i^ize  of  their 
tiouRness  deficient;  12.  Cau-  animal  organs,  and  the  de- 
tiousuess  rather  large.  „   .  ?^,    •  ^ 

nciency  oi  their  organs  oi 

Conscientiousness.  I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
dishonest  practices  in  concomitance  with  similar  com- 
binations, that  I  cannot  doubt  of  their  connexion. 
Where  external  circumstances  remove  from  persons 
thus  constituted  all  temptation  to  pilfering,  their  de- 
ticient  perceptions  of  justice  will  still  be  discernible  in 
the  laxness  of  their  notions  of  morality,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  inferiors,  and  in  their  genei-al  conduct. 

Again,  if  a  person  were  wanted  for  any  situation  in 
which  great  decision  of  character,  steadiness,  and  per- 
severance were  necessary,  and  if  one  were  chosen  whose 
organ  of  Firmness  resembled  that  of  Mrs  H.,  assuredly 
his  employers  would  be  disappointed.  This  lady,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  remarkable  for  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  single  instance  of  deci- 
sion of  character  combined  with  buch  a  defect  of  brain 
as  is  here  represented.  These  cases  are  introduced 
merely  as  examples  and  illustrations.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  is  referred  to  the 
common  treatises  on  Phrenology  and  to  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal  for  additional  information. 

If  any  man  were  to  go  to  sea  in  a  boat  of  pasteboard, 
which  the  very  fluidity  of  tlie  ele:nent  would  dissolve, 
no  one  would  be  surprised  at  his  being  drowned  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  if  the  (>reator  has  so  constituted  the 
brain  as  to  exert  a  great  iuiluence  over  tlie  mental  dis- 
positions, and  if,  nevertheless,  men  are  pleased  to  treat 
this  fact  with  neglect  and  contempt,  and  to  place  indi- 
viduals, naturally  deficient  in  the  moral  organs,  iu  s^i- 
tuations  wliere  great  morality  is  required,  they  have  no 
cause  to  be  surprised  if  they  suffer  the  penalties  of  their 
own  misconduct,  in  being  plundered  and  defrauded. 

Although  I  can  state,  from  experience,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  tiie  aid  of  Phrenology,  to  select  individuals 
whose  moral  qualities  may  be  relied  on,  yet  the  ex- 
tremely limited  extent  of  our  practical  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  intellectual  talents  that  fit  persons  for 
particular  duties,  must  be  confessed.  To  be  able  to 
judge  accurately  what  combination  of  natural  talents 
and  dispositions  in  an  indi\idual  will  best  tit  hiii'i  for 
any  given  employment,  we  must  have  seen  a  variety  of 
combinations  tried  in  particular  depaitments,  and  ob- 
served their  effects.  It  is  impossible,  at  least  for  me, 
to  anticipate  with  certainty,  in  new  cases,  what  these 
effects  will  be  ;  but  I  have  ever  found  nature  constant ; 
and  after  once  discovering,  by  experience,  an  assort- 
ment of  qualities  suited  to  a  particular  duty,  I  have 
found  no  subsequent  exception  to  the  rule.  Cases  in 
which  the  predominance  of  particular  regions  of  the 
brain,  such  as  the  moral  and  intellectual,  is  very  decid- 
ed, present  fewest  difficulties  ;  although,  even  in  them, 
tlie  very  deficiency  of  animal  organs  may  sometimes  in- 


c^JIfacitate  Individuals  for  iuipurtxit  fct-.; 
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the  three  classes  of  organs,  the  animal,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual, are  nearly  in  equilibrio,  the  most  opposite  re- 
sults may  ensue  by  external  circumstances  exciting  the 
one  or  the  other  to  decided  predominance  in  activity, 
and  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  individuaU 
thus  constituted,  except  when  temptations  are  removed, 
and  strong  motives  to  virtue  presented.* 

Having  now  adverted  to  calamities  from  external  vio- 
lence,— to  bad  health, — to  unhappiness  in  the  domestic 
circle,  arising  from  ill-advised  unions  and  viciously-dis- 
posed childrtii, — and  to  the  evils  suffered  from  placing 
individuals,  as  servants,  clerks,  partners,  or  public  in- 
structors, in  situations  for  which  they  are  not  suited  by 
their  natui^al  qualities,— and  traced  all  of  them  to  in- 
fringements or  neglect  of  the  physical  or  organic  l^ws, 
I  proceed  to  advert  to  the  last,  and  what  is  reckoned 
the  greatest,  of  all  calamities,  death,  which  itself  is 
obviously  a  part  of  the  organic  law. 

In  the  introduction,  page  i*,  to  which  I  refer,  I  have 
stated  brietly  the  changes  whicli  occurred  in  the  globe 
before  man  was  introduced  to  inhabit  it.  The  researches 
of  geologists  appear  to  shew  that  the  -world  we  inhabit 
was  at  first  in  a  fluid  condition  ;  that  crystalline  rocks 
were  deposited  before  animal  or  vegetable  life  began  ; 
that  then  came  the  lowest  orders  of  zoophytes  and  of 
vegetables  ;  next  fishes  and  reptiles, — and  trees  in  vast 
forests,  giving  origin  to  our  present  beds  of  coal  ;  then 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  shells  and  plants,  resembling 
those  of  the  present  era,  but  all  of  which,  as  species, 
have  utterly  perished  from  the  earth :  that  next  came 
alluvial  rocks,  containing  bones  of  mammoths  and  other 
gigantic  animals ;  and  that  last  of  all  came  man.  Dr  Buck- 
land  has  shewn  that  certain  long,  rounded,  stony  bodies, 
like  oblong  pebbles  or  kidney  potatoes,  scattered  on  the 
shore  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  frequently  lying  beside  the 
bones  of  the  saurian  or  lizard-like  reptiles  there  dis- 
covered, are  the  dung  of  these  animals  in  a  fossil  state. 
Many  specimens  of  them  contain  scales,  teeth,  and  bones 
of  fishes,  that  seem  to, have  passed  undigested  through 
the  body  of  the  animal ;  just  as  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
and  fragments  of  bone  are  found  undigested  in  the  dung 
of  the  ravenous  hyena.  Similar  fossils  (scientifically 
named  coproiites)  are  found  on  the  shore  of  the  P'irth 
of  Forth,  about  a  mile  westw^ard  from  Newhaven.  These 
facts  appear  to  shew  that  death,  or  destruction  of  vege- 
table and  animal  lire,  was  an  institution  of  natui'e  before 
man  became  au  inhabitant  of  the  globe. t 

Physiologists  in  general  regard  the  organic  frame  of 
man  also  as  containing  within  itself  the  seeds  of  disso- 
lution. •'  The  last  character,"  says  a  popular  author, 
"  by  which  the  living  body  is  distinguished,  is  that  of 

*  The  prospectus  of  the  "  British  Surety  Company  for  gua- 
ranteeing the  fidelity  oi  persons  employed  by  others,"  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  premium  by  the  persons  employed,  has  re- 
cently appeared.  Such  a  Company,  conducted  on  phrenologi- 
cal principles,  could  scarcely  fail  of  success ;  for  by  means  of 
this  science 'they  could  ascertain  pretty  correctly  the  exteiit 
of  their  lisks.  The  best  developed  brains  would  be  safe  from 
dishonesty  in  all  circumstances  exclusive  of  disease;  the  worst 
would  be  secure  in  no  cii'cumstancts  in  which  temptation 
was  possible ;  while  those  in  whom  all  the  three  regions  of 
the  brain  were  in  eqvilibrio  would  stand  or  fall  according  to 
their  external  inducements  to  virtue  or  vice.  If  they  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  phrenology,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  plun- 
dered by  knaves.  A  combination  of  rogues  may  hire  one  of 
their  own  immber  as  a  confidential  clerk,  obtain  a  guarantee 
for  a  large  sum,  send  him  off  to  the  Continent  or  America, 
pretend  that  be  has  robbed  them,  and  compel  the  company 
to  pay  up  the  alleged  loss.  Phrenology  would  atFord  them 
pretty  nearly  a  complete  protection  ugainst  such  individuals. 
SeeTeetiruahials  presented  by  Sir  George  S.  Muckei.xie  to  Lord 
Glei.elg,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  "  a  System  of  Phrenology 
by  George  Couibe." 

1  As,  however,  some  of  these  views  are  disputed  by  geolo- 
gists of  eminence,  I  state  them  here  merely  as  hypothetical 
illustrations  of  the  general  deK-trine  maintained  in  the  te.vt, 
the  proper  evidence  of  which  is  facts  directly  observed  la 
nature  hi  uur  .^vvn  d;\y. 
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terminating  its  existence  by  the  process  of  death.  The 
vital  enerjfies  by  which  the  circle  of  actions  and  reac- 
tions necessary  to  life  is  sustained,  at  length  decline, 
and  finally  become  exhausteil.  Inorganic  bodies  pre- 
serve their  existence  unalterably  and  for  ever,  unless 
some  mechanical  force,  or  some  chemical  agent,  separate 
their  particles  or  alter  their  composition.  But,  in  every 
living  body,  its  vital  motions  inevitably  cease,  sooner 
or  later,  from  the  operation  of  causes  that  are  internal 
and  inherent.  Thus,  to  terminate  its  existence  by  death, 
is  as  distinctive  of  a  living  being  as  to  derive  its  origin 
from  a  pre-existing  germ."* 

It  is  beyond  the  compass  of  philosophy  to  explain 
M-Ay  the  world  was  constitute<l  in  the  manner  here  re- 
presented. I  therefore  make  no  inquiry  why  »leath  was 
instituted,  and  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  dissolution 
of  organized  bo<lie8,  and  not  at  all  to  the  state  of  the 
soul  or  mind  after  its  separation  from  the  bo<ly. 

Let  us  first  view  the  dissolution  of  the  body  abstract- 
edly from  personal  considerations,  as  a  mere  natural  ar- 
rangement. Death  appears  to  be  a  result  of  the  consti- 
tution of  all  organized  beings  ;  for  the  very  definition 
of  the  genus  is,  that  the  individuals  grow,  attain  matu- 
rity, decay,  and  die.  The  human  imagination  cannot 
conceive  how  the  former  part  of  this  series  of  move- 
ments could  exist  without  the  latter,  as  long  as  space  is 
necessary  to  corporeal  existence.  If  all  the  vegetable 
and  animal  productions  of  nature,  from  creation  down- 
wards, had  grown,  attained  maturity,  and  there  remain- 
ed, the  world  would  not.  have  been  capable  of  containing 
the  thousandth  part  of  them.  On  this  earth,  therefore, 
decaying  and  dying  appear  indispensably  necessary  to 
admit  of  reproduction  and  growth.  Viewed  abstract- 
edly, then,  organized  beings  live  as  long  as  health  and 
vigour  continue  ;  but  they  are  subjected  to  a  process  of 
decay,  which  gradually  impairs  all  their  functions,  and 
at  last  terminates  in  their  dissolution.  Now,  in  the 
vegetable  world,  the  eflFect  of  this  law  is,  to  surround 
us  with  young  trees,  in  place  of  everlasting  stately  full 
grown  forests,  standing  forth  in  awful  majesty,  without 
variation  in  leaf  or  bough  ; — with  the  vernt^  bloom  of 
spring,  changing  grracefully  into  the  vigour  of  summer 
and  the  maturity  of  autumn  ; — with  the  rose,  first  sim- 
ply and  delicately  budding,  then  luxuriant  and  lovely 
in  its  perfect  evolution.  In  short,  when  we  advert  to 
the  law  of  death,  as  instituted  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  as  related  to  our  own  faculties  of  Ideality  and 
Wonder,  which  desire  the  beautiful  and  the  new,  and 
delight  in  the  very  changes  which  death  introduces,  we 
without  hesitation  exclaim,  that  all  is  wisely  and  won- 
derfully made.  Turning  again  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
we  discover  that  the  same  fundamental  principle  pre- 
vails. Death  removes  the  old  and  decayed,  and  the  or- 
ganic law  introduces  in  their  place  the  young,  the  gay, 
and  the  vigorous,  to  tread  the  stage  of  life  with  fresh 
agility  and  delight. 

This  succession  in  existence  may  readily  be  granted 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  young  ;  but,  at  first  sight,  it  ap- 
pears the  opposite  of  benevolent  to  the  old.  To  have 
lived  at  all,  is  felt  as  giving  a  right  to  continue  to  live  ; 
and  the  question  arises,  How  can  the  institution  of 
death,  as  the  result  of  the  organic  law,  be  reconciled 
with  benevolence  and  justice? 

I  am  aware  that,  theologically,  death  is  regarded  as 
the  punishment  of  sin,  and  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
our  minds  to  it  by  reason  is  objected  to,  as  at  once  futile 
and  dangerous.  But  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  death 
prevails  among  the  lower  animals,  not  only  by  natural 
decay  and  the  operation  of  physical  forces,  but  by  the 
express  institution  of  carnivorous  creatures  destined  to 
prey  on  living  beings  ;  that  man  himself  is  carnivorous, 
and  obviously  framed  by  the  Creator  for  a  scene  of 
death  ;  that  the  inherent  qualities  of  his  organic  consti- 
tution, imply  death  as  its  termination  ;  and  that  if  these 
facts  be  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  and  we  are  prohi- 
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bited,  on  the  other,  from  attempting  to  discover,  fVom 
the  records  of  creation  itself,  the  wise  adaptation  of  the 
human  feelings  and  intellect  to  this  state  of  things, 
neither  the  cause  of  religion  nor  that  of  reason  can  be 
benefited.  Facts  cannot  be  disputed  or  concealed  ;  and 
the  only  eflFect  of  excluding  the  investigation  on  which 
I  propose  to  enter,  would  be  to  close  the  path  of  reason, 
and  to  leave  the  constitution  of  the  external  world  and 
of  the  human  mind  apparently  in  a  state  of  contradic- 
tion to  each  other.  Let  us  rather  rely  on  the  inherent 
consistency  of  all  truths  ;  and  on  sound  conclusions  in 
reason  being  in  accordance  with  correct  interpretations 
of  Scripture. 

In  treating  of  the  moral  sentiments,  I  pointed  out, 
that  the  grand  distinction  between  these  sentiments  and 
the  propensities  consists  in  this — that  the  former  are  in 
their  nature  disinterested,  generous,  and  fond  of  the 
general  good,  while  the  latter  aim  only  at  the  welfare 
or  gratification  of  the  individual.  It  is  obvious  that 
death,  as  an  institution  of  the  Creator,  must  affect  these 
two  classes  of  faculties  in  the  most  different  manner.  A 
being  endowed  only  with  propensities  and  intellect,  and 
enabled,  by  tlie  latter,  to  discover  death  and  its  conse- 
quences, would  probably  regard  it  as  an  appalling  visi- 
tation. It  would  see  in  it  only  the  utter  extinction  of 
enjoyment  to  itself ;  for,  although  it  perceived  existence 
conferred  on  other  beings,  who  would  enjoy  life  after 
its  removal  from  the  scene,  this  would  afford  it  no  con- 
solation, in  consequence  of  its  wanting  all  the  faculties 
which  derive  pleasure  from  disinterestedly  contemplat- 
ing the  enjoyments  of  other  creatures.  The  lower  ani- 
mals, then,  whose  whole  being  is  composed  of  the  infe- 
rior propensities  and  several  l-notdng  faculties,  would 
probably  see  death,  if  they  could  at  all  anticipate  it,  in 
this  light.  It  would  appear  to  them  as  the  extinguisher 
of  every  pleasure  which  they  had  ever  felt ;  and  appa- 
rently the  bare  prospect  of  it  would  render  their  lives 
so  wretched,  that  nothing  could  alleviate  the  depressing 
gloom  with  which  the  habitual  consciousness  of  it  would 
inspire  them.  But,  by  depriving  them  of  reflective  facul- 
ties, the  Creator  has  kindly  and  effectually  withdrawn 
thorn  from  this  evil.  He  has  by  this  means  rendered 
them  completely  blind  to  its  existence.  There  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  any  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  while  in  health  and  vigour,  has  the  slightest 
conception  that  it  is  a  mortal  creature,  any  more  than 
a  tree  has  that  it  will  die.  In  consequence,  it  lives  in 
as  full  enjoyment  of  the  present,  as  if  it  were  assured 
of  every  agreeable  sensatjon  being  eternal.  Deatli  always 
takes  the  individual  by  surprise,  whether  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  violence  suppressing  life  in  youth,  or  of  slow 
decay  by  age  ;  and  really  operates  as  the  removal  of  one 
existence  to  make  room  for  another,  without  conscious- 
ness of  the  loss  in  the  one  which  dies.  Let  us,  however, 
trace  the  operation  of  death,  in  regard  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, a  little  more  in  detail. 

Philosopliy,  as  already  remarked,  cannot  explain  why 
death  was  instituted  at  first ;  but,  according  to  the  views 
maintained  in  this  work,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
connected  with,  and  r^ulated  by,  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice,— that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  not  be  inflicted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  life  of  individuals, 
to  their  damage,  without  any  other  result ;  but  that  the 
general  system  under  which  it  takes  place  should  be, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  not  only  of 
the  race,  but  of  each  individual  animal  while  life  is 
given.  And  this  accordingly  is  the  fact.  Violent 
death,  and  the  devouring  of  one  animal  by  another,  are 
not  purely  benevolent ;  because  pure  benevolence  would 
never  inflict  pain  :  but  they  are  instances  of  destruc- 
tion leading  to  beneficial  results  ;  that  is,  wherever 
death  is  introduced  under  the  institutions  of  nature, 
it  has  been  preceded  by  enjoyment  arising  out  of  it, 
to  the  very  animals  which  are  to  become  the  subjects 
of  it.  While  the  world  is  calculated  to  support  only  a 
limited  number  of  living  creatures,  the  lower  animals 
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have  received  from  nature  powers  of  reproduction  far 
beyond  what  are  necessary  to  supply  the  waste  of  na- 
tui^l  decay,  and  they  do  not  possess  intellect  sufficient 
to  restrain  their  numbers  within  the  limits  of  their 
means  of  subsistence.  Herbivorors  animals,  in  parti 
cular,  are  exceedingly  prolific,  and  yet  the  supply  of 
vegetable  food  is  limited.  Hence,  after  multiplication 
for  a  few  years,  extensive  starvation,  the  most  painful 
and  lingering  of  all  deaths,  and  the  most  detrimental 
to  the  race,  would  inevitably  ensue :  but  carnivorous 
animals  have  been  instituted  who  kill  and  eat  them ; 
and,  by  this  means,  not  only  do  carnivorous  animals 
reap  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  the  numbers  of  the  herbi- 
vorous are  restrained  within  such  limits  that  the  indi- 
viduals among  them  enjoy  existence  while  they  live.* 
The  destroyers,  again,  are  limited  in  their  turn  :  the 
moment  they  become  too  numerous,  and  carry  their  de- 
vastations too  far,  their  food  fails  them,  and  they  die 
of  starvation,  or,  in  their  conflicts  for  the  supplies  that 
remain,  destroy  one  another.  Nature  seems  averse  from 
inflicting  death  extensively  by  starvation,  probably  be- 
cause it  impairs  the  constitution  long  before  it  extin- 
guishes life,  and  has  the  tendency  to  produce  degene- 
racy in  the  race.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  specula- 
tively, that  herbivorous  animals  must  have  existed  in 
considerable  numbers  before  the  carnivorous  began  to 
exercise  their  functions  ;  for  many  of  the  former  must 
die,  that  one  of  the  latter  may  live.  If  a  single  sheep 
and  a  single  tiger  had  been  placed  together  at  first,  the 
tiger  would  have  eaten  up  the  sheep  at  a  few  meals,  and 
afterwards  died  itself  of  starvation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture, death  is  attended  with  little  suffering  to  the  lower 
creatures.  In  natural  decay,  the  organs  are  worn  out 
by  mere  age,  and  the  animal  sinks  into  gradual  in- 
sensibility, unconscious  that  dissolution  awaits  it.  Far- 
ther, the  wolf,  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  instituted  by  the  Creator  as  instruments  of  violent 
death,  are  provided,  in  addition  to  Destructiveness,  with 
large  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness,  which 
prompt  them  to  steal  upon  their  victims  with  the  un- 
expected suddenness  of  a  mandate  of  annihilation  ;  and 
they  are  also  impelled  to  inflict  death  in  the  most  in- 
stantaneous and  least  painful  method.  The  tiger  and 
lion  spring  from  their  covers  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
thunderbolt,  and  one  blow  of  their  tremendous  paws, 
inflicted  at  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  neck,  pro- 
duces instantaneous  death.  The  eagle  is  taught  to  strike 
its  sharp  beak  into  the  spine  of  the  birds  which  it  de- 
vours, and  their  agony  endures  scarcely  for  an  instant. 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  cat  plays  with  the  un- 
happy mouse,  and  prolongs  its  tortures  ;  but  the  cat 
that  does  so  is  the  pampered  and  well-fed  inhabitant  of 
a  kitchen  ;  the  cat  of  nature  is  too  eager  to  devour,  to 
indulge  in  such  luxurious  gratifications  of  Destructive- 
ness and  Secretiveness.  It  kills  in  a  moment,  and  eats. 
Here,  then,  is  a  regularly  organized  process  for  with- 
drawing individuals  among  the  lower  animals  from 
existence,  almost  by  a  fiat  of  destruction,  which  per- 
mits the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  creatures  while 
they  live,  and  makes  way  for  a  succession  of  new  occu- 
pants, t     "  Nature,"  says  St  Pierre,  "  does  nothing  in 

*  St  Pierre  states  this  argument  forcibly. — "  By  their  pro- 
duction without  restraint,"  says  he,  "  creatures  would  be 
multiplied  beyond  all  limits,  till  even  the  globe  itself  could 
not  contain  them.  The  preservation  of  every  individual  pro- 
duced, would  lead  to  ultimate  destruction  of  the  species. 
Some  will  answer,  that  the  animals  might  live  always,  if  they 
observed  a  proportion  suitable  to  the  territory  which  they 
inhabited.  But,  according  to  this  supposition,  they  must  at 
last  cease  to  multiply;  and  then  adieu  to  the  loves  and  alli- 
ances, the  building  of  nests,  and  all  the  harmonies  which 
reign  in  their  nature." — Etude  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  1791,  p.  17. 

t  Mr  H.  C.  Watson  disputes  the  views  stated  in  the  text, 
and  maintains  that  "  innumerable  creatures,  after  being 
crushed,  lacerated,  or  otherwise  injured  by  stronger  animals, 
are  left  to  a  lingering  death  by  starvation,  or  other  slowly 


vain  :  she  intends  few  animals  to  die  of  old  age ;  and  I 
believe  that  she  has  permitted  to  none  except  man  to 
run  the  entire  course  of  life,  because  in  his  case  alone 
can  old  age  be  useful  to  the  race.  What  would  be  the 
advantage  of  old  animals,  incapable  of  reflection,  to  a 
posterity  born  with  instincts  holding  the  place  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  would  decrepit 
parents  find  support  among  offspring  which  instinctively 
leave  them  whenever  they  are  able  to  swim,  to  fly,  or 
to  run  ?  Old  age  would  prove  to  such  creatures  a  bur- 
den ;  of  which  beasts  of  prey  mercifully  deliver  them." 

Man,  in  his  mode  of  putting  the  lower  creatures  to 
death,  is  not  so  tender  as  beasts  of  prey  :  but  he  might 
be  so.  If  the  sheep  were  guillotined,  and  not  maltreated 
before  its  execution,  it  would  never  know  that  it  had 
ceased  to  live.  And,  by  the  law  which  I  have  explained, 
man  does  not  with  impunity  a<:ld  one  unnecessary  pang 
to  the  death  of  tlie  inferior  animals.  In  the  butcher 
who  inflicts  torments  on  calves,  sheep,  and  cattle,  while 
driving  them  to  slaughter, — and  who  bleeds  them  to 
death  by  successive  stages,  prolonged  for  days  to  whiten 
their  flesh, — the  animal  faculties  of  Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  predominate  so  de- 
cidedly in  activity  over  the  moral  powers,  that  he  is 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  enjoyments  attendant  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  human  faculties  :  He,  besides, 
goes  into  society  under  the  influence  of  the  same  low 
combination,  and  suffers  at  every  hand  animal  retalia- 
tion ;  so  that  he  does  not  escape  with  impunity  for  his 
outrages  against  the  moral  law. 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  nothing  malevolent  in  the 
institution  of  death,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  lower  ani- 
mals. A  pang  certainly  does  attend  it ;  but  while  De- 
structiveness must  be  recognised  in  the  pain,  Benevo- 
lence is  equally  perceptible  in  its  effects. 

No  remedial  process  is  instituted  by  nature  to  repair 
injuries  sustained  by  purely  physical  objects.  If  a  mir- 
ror fall  and  be  smashed,  it  remains  ever  after  in  frag- 
ments ;  if  a  ship  sink,  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
chained  down  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  Under  the 
organic  law,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  remedial  pro- 
cess is  established.  If  a  tree  be  blown  down,  every 
root  that  remains  in  the  ground  will  increase  its  exer- 
tions to  preserve  its  life  ;  if  a  branch  be  lopped  oflF,  new 
branches  will  shoot  out  in  its  place  ;  if  a  leg  in  an  ani- 
mal be  broken,  the  bone  will  reunite  ;  if  a  muscle  be 
severed,  it  will  grow  together ;  if  an  artery  be  obli- 
terated, the  neighbouring  arteries  will  enlarge  their 
dimensions,  and  perform  its  duty.  The  Creator,  how- 
ever, not  to  encourage  animals  to  abuse  this  benevolent 
institution,  has  established  pain  as  an  attendant  on  in- 
fringement of  the  organic  law,  and  made  them  suffer 
for  the  violation  of  it,  even  while  he  restores  them  to 
health.  It  is  under  this  law  that  death  has  received  its 
pangs.  Instant  death  is  not  attended  with  pain  of  any 
perceptible  duration  ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  lingering 
death  occurs  in  youth  and  middle  age,  that  the  suffer- 
ing is  severe.  Dissolution,  however,  does  not  occur  at 
these  periods  as  a  direct  and  intentional  result  of  the  or- 
ganic laies,  but  as  the  consequence  of  infringement  of 
them.  Under  the  fair  and  legitimate  operation  of  these 
laws,  the  individual  whose  constitution  was  at  first 
sound,  aud  whose  life  ha';  been  in  accordance  with  their 
dictates,  will  live  till  old  age  fairly  wears  out  his  or- 
ganized frame,  and  then  the  i>ang  of  expiration  is  little 
perceptible.* 

completed  consequences  of  the  injuries  which  thoy  have  re- 
ceived." "  The  butcher-bird  impales  living  insects  upon 
thorns,  and  leaves  them  to  die." — Phren.  Jour.  vol.  xiii.  p.  363. 
The  reader  must  decide  which  of  these  views  best  accords 
with  the  general  system  of  nature. 

*  The  following  table  is  copied  from  an  interesting  article 
by  Mr  William  Fraser,  on  the  History  and  Constitution  of 
Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies,  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal  for  October  1827.  and  is  deduced 
from  Returns  by  Friendly  Societies  in  Scotland  for  various 
years,  from  1750  to  1821.     It  shews  how  juneh  sickness  in* 
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This  vie\T  of  our  constitution  la  objected  to  by  some 
persous,  because  disease  appears  to  them  to  invade  our 
bodies,  and  after  a  time  either  to  end  in  deatli  or  to  dis- 
appear, without  any  organic  cause  being  discoverable. 
<)n  this  subject  I  would  observe,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  uncertain  and  the  unascertained. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  all  the  movements  of 
matter  are  regulated  by  laws,  and  tliat  the  motions  ai'e 
never  uncertain,  although  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which 
they  occur,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  unascertained. 
The  revolutions  of  the  planets,  for  example,  are  fully 
understood,  while  those  of  some  of  the  comets  are  as 
yet  unknown  ;  but  no  philosopher  imagines  that  the 
latter  are  uncertain.  Tlie  minutest  drop  of  water  that 
de^cends  the  mighty  Fall  of  Niagara,  la  regulated  in 
all  its  movements  by  definite  laws — whether  it  rise  in 
mist,  and  float  in  the  atmosphere  to  distant  regions, 
there  to  descend  as  rain  ;  or  be  absorbed  by  a  neigh- 
bouring shrub,  and  reappear  as  an  atom  in  a  blossom 
adorning  the  Canadian  shore  ;  or  be  drunk  up  by  a 
living  creature,  and  sent  into  tlie  wonderful  circuit  of 
its  blood  ;  or  become  a  portion  of  an  oak,  which,  at  a 
future  time,  shall  career  over  the  ocean  as  a  ship.  No- 
thing can  be  less  ascertained,  or  probably  less  ascer- 
tainable by  mortal  study,  than  the  motions  of  such  an 
atom  ;  but  every  philosopher  will,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  concede  that  not  one  of  them  is  uncertain.* 
A  philosophic  understanding  will  extend  the  same  con- 
viction to  the  events  evolved  in  every  department  of 
nature.  In  many  instances  our  knowledge  may  be  so 
imperfect,  that  we  are  incapable  of  unfolding  the  chain 
of  connection  between  a  di^>ease  and  its  organic  cause  ; 
but  he  is  no  philosopher  who  doubts  the  reality  of  the 
connection. 

One  reuson  of  the  obscurity  that  prevails  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  minds  of  persons  not  medically  eilucated,  is 
ignorance  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  ; 
and  another  is,  that  diseases  appear  under  two  very  dis- 
tinct forms — structural  and  functional — only  the  first 
of  which  is  understood,  by  OA>mmon  observers,  to  consti- 
tute a  proper  organic  malady.  If  an  arrow  be  shot  in- 
to the  eye,  derangement  of  the  structure  will  follow  ; 
and  the  most  determined  opponent  oi  the  natuml  laws 
will  at  once  a<lmit  the  connection  between  tlie  blind- 
ness whicli  ensues,  and  the  lesion  of  the  organ.  But  if 
awatchmaker  or  an  optical  instrument  maker,  by  long 
ctmtinued  and  excessive  exertion  of  the  eye,  become 
blind,  the  disease  is  culled  functional  ;  the  function, 
fn»m  its  organ  being  overwrought,  cannot  be  success- 
fully executed,  but  frequently  no  alteration  of  structure 
CJin  be  perceived.  No  philosophic  i)hysiologist,  how- 
ever, doubts  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  structure, 
corre^ponding  to  the  functional  derangement,  although 
human  observation  cannot  detect  it.  He  never  says 
tliat  it  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  the  patient  has  be- 
come blind  in  consequence  of  infringement  of  the  or- 
ganic laws.  It  is  one  of  these  laws  that  the  eyes  shall 
be  exercised  moderately,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  that  law 

creJisos  with  {«;»•.  ami  how  little  there  is  of  it  in  youth,  even 
in  tlie  pri>Lnt  <lisor<ieix>l  suue  of  human  comluct.  We  may 
expect  th'-  <iu:uitity  to  deeita«e,  at  all  ay:is,  in  proportion  to 
the  increas)-  of  olieilience  to  the  organic  laws.  It  is  cliiefly 
in  n<ivanced  lite,  wlun  the  constitution  has  lost  a  portion  of 
its  vigour,  that  Ihe  aceumuluted  eflccis  of  disobedience  be- 
come ui>pai-«i)t. 
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to  strain  them  to  excess.  The  same  principle  applieii 
to  a  large  number  of  diseases  occurring  under  the  or- 
ganic laws.  Imperfections  in  the  tone,  structure,  or 
proportions  of  certain  organs,  may  exist  at  birth,  so 
hidden  by  their  situation,  or  so  slight,  as  not  to  be 
readily  perceptible,  but  which  are  not  on  that  account 
the  less  real  and  important :  or  deviations  may  be  made 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  from  the  proper  and  healthy 
exercise  of  the  functions  ;  and  from  one  or  other  caus*» 
disease  may  invade  the  constitution.  Religious  per- 
sons term  diseases  arising  from  such  hidden  causes,  dis- 
pensations of  God's  providence  ;  the  careless  name  them 
unaccountable  events ;  but  the  enlightened  physician 
views  them  as  the  results  of  imperfect  or  excessive  ac- 
tion of  the  organs  ;  and  never  doubts  that  they  have 
been  caused  by  deviations  from  the  laws  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  the  animal  ect>- 
nomy.  The  objection  that  the  doctrine  of  the  organic 
laws  is  unsound,  because  diseases  come  and  go  without 
une<lucated  persi»ns  being  able  to  trace  their  causes,  has 
not  a  shadow  of  philosopliy  to  support  it.  I  may  err 
in  my  exposition  of  these  laws  ;  but  I  hope  that  I  do 
not  err  in  stating  that  neither  disease  nor  death,  in 
early  and  middle  life,  can  take  place  under  the  ordinary 
administration  of  Providence,  except  when  the  organic 
laws  have  been  infringed. 

The  pains  of  premature  death,  then,  are  the  punish- 
ments of  infi'ingement  of  these  laws  ;  and  Ibe  object  of 
subjecting  us  to  them  probably  is  to  impress  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  obeying  the  laws  that  we  may  live,  and 
to  prevent  our  abusing  that  capacity  of  remedial  action 
which  is  inherent  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  constitu- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  view  death  as  an  institution  appointed  to 
man.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  constitution  of  man,  when 
soimd  in  its  elements,  and  preserved  in  accordance  with 
the  organic  laws,  is  fairly  calculated  to  endure  in  health 
from  infancy  to  old  age  ;  and  that  death,  when  it  occurs 
during  tlie  early  or  middle  periods  of  life,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  departure  from  these  laws  ;  it  follows,  that, 
even  in  premature  death,  a  benevolent  principle  is  dis- 
cernible. Although  the  capacity  of  remedial  action  al- 
lows animals  to  recover  from  moderate  injuries,  yet  the 
very  nature  of  the  organic  laws  must  place  a  limit  to 
it.  If  life  could  be  preserved,  and  health  be  restored, 
after  the  brain  had  been  blown  to  atoms  by  a  bomb-shell, 
as  effectually  as  a  broken  leg  and  a  cut  finger  can  be 
healed,  this  would  be  an  abrogation  of  the  organic  laws, 
and  of  all  the  curbs  which  they  impose  on  the  lower 
propensities  ;  and  all  the  incitements  which  they  afford 
to  the  activity  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect 
would  have  been  lost.  The  limit,  then,  is  this, — that 
any  disobedience,  from  the  effects  of  which  restoration 
is  permitted,  must  be  moderate  in  extent,  and  must 
not  involve,  to  a  great  degree,  any  organ  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  brain,  lungs,  stomach,  or  intestines. 
The  maintenance  of  the  law,  with  all  its  advantages, 
requires  that  restoration  from  grievous  derangements 
of  these  organs  should  not  be  permitted.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  transmission  of  hereditary  qualities  t«) 
children,  we  perceive  benevolence  to  the  race,  in  the 
institution  which  cuts  short  the  life  of  an  individual  in 
wliose  person  disease  of  essential  organs  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  the  remedial  process :  it  prevents  the  ex- 
tension of  the  punishment  of  his  errors  over  an  innu- 
merable posterity.  In  premature  death,  then,  we  see 
two  objects  accomplished  ;  first,  the  individual  sufferer 
is  witiidrawn  fi-om  agonies  which  could  serve  no  bene- 
ficial end  to  himself — he  has  transgressed  the  limits  of 
recovery,  and  continued  life  would  be  protracted  misery  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  race  is  guaranteed  against  the  future 
transmission  of  hl.i  disease  by  hereditary  descent. 

The  disciple  of  Mr  Owen  formerly  alluded  to,  who 
had  grievously  transgressed  the  organic  law  and  suf- 
fered a  punishment  of  equal  intensity,  observed,  when 
in  the  midst  of  Ins  a'iuv.y, — "  Tliilo.- ('pliers  have  i;rgeJ 
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the  iiistitution  of  death  as  an  argument  against  divine 
goodness;  but  not  one  of  tliem  could  have  experienced, 
for  five  minutes,  tlie  pain  which  I  now  endure,  witliout 
looking  on  it  as  a  merciful  dispensation.  I  have  de- 
parted from  tiie  natural  laws,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment ;  and  I  see  in  death  only  the  Creator's  benevo- 
lent hand,  stretched  out  to  terminate  my  agonies  when 
they  cease  to  serve  any  beneficial  end."  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  death  of  a  feeble  and  sickly  child  is  an  event 
of  mercy  to  it.  It  withdraws  a  being,  in  whose  person 
the  organic  laws  have  been  violated,  from  useless  suf- 
fering ;  cutting  short,  thereby,  also  the  transmissions  of 
its  imperfections  to  posterity.  If,  tlien,  pain  and  dis- 
ease, as  punishments  for  transgressing  the  organic  laws, 
be  founded  in  benevtdence  and  wisdom  ;  and  if  death, 
in  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  life,  be  an  arrange- 
ment for  witiidrawing  the  transgressor  from  farther 
nuffering,  after  return  to  obedience  is  impossible,  and 
for  protecting  tlie  race  from  the  consequences  of  his 
errors,  it  also  is  in  itself  wise  and  benevolent. 

This,  then,  leaves  only  death  in  old  age  as  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  institution  of  the  Creator.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that,  if  old  persons,  when  their  powers  of  en- 
joyment are  fairly  exhausted,  and  their  cup  of  pleasure 
is  full,  could  be  removed  from  this  world,  as  we  have 
supposed  the  lower  animals  to  be,  in  an  instant,  and 
without  pain  or  consciousness,  to  make  way  for  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  offspring,  about  to  run  the  career  which 
the  old  have  terminated,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  be- 
nevolence and  justice  in  the  arrangement.  At  present, 
wliile  we  live  in  ignorance  and  habitual  neglect  of  the 
organic  laws,  death  probably  comes  upon  us  with  more 
pain  and  agony,  even  in  advanced  life,  than  would  be 
its  legitimate  accompaniment  if  we  placed  ourselves  in 
accordance  with  them  ;  so  that  we  are  not  now  in  a 
Condition  to  a.>certaiii  the  natural  quantity  of  pain  ne- 
cessarily attendant  on  death.  Judging  from  such  facts 
as  have  been  observed,  we  ma}'  infer,  that  the  close  of 
a  long  life,  founded  at  first,  and  afterwards  spent,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Creator's  laws,  would  not  be  accom- 
panied with  great  organic  sutiering,  but  that  an  insen- 
sible decay  would  steal  upon  tlie  frame. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  observe,  in  the  next 
place,  that,  as  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on  man,  animal 
faculties  that  fear  death,  and  reason  that  carries  home 
to  him  the  conviction  that  he  must  die,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing inquiry,  whether  He  has  provided  any  natural  means 
of  relief  from  the  consequences  of  this  combination  of  tei-- 
roi's.  "  And  what  thinkest  thou,"  said  Socrates  to  Aristo- 
demus,  "  of  this  continual  love  of  life,  this  dread  of  disso- 
lution, which  takes  possession  of  us  from  the  moment  that 
we  are  conscious  of  existence?"  "  I  think  of  it, "answer- 
ed he, "  as  the  means  employed  by  the  same  great  and  wise 
artist,  deliberately  determined  to  preserve  what  he  has 
made."  Lord  Byron  strongly  expressed  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  was  struck  with  the  energetic  efforts  which  he 
instinctively  made,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  to  preserve 
his  life,  although  in  his  hours  of  calm  reflection  he  felt 
80  unhappy  that  he  wished  to  die.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  not  only  that  the  love  of  life  is  a  special 
instinct,  but  that  it  is  connected  with  a  particular  or- 
gan, which  is  supposed  to  be  situate  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  :  and  that,  cmteiis  paribus,  the  feeling  varies  in 
intensity  in  different  individuals,  according  to  tlie  size 
of  tlie  organ.  I  have  ascertained,  from  numerous  con- 
fidential communications,  as  well  as  by  observation, 
that  even  when  external  circumstances  are  equally  pros- 
perous, there  are  great  differences  in  the  desire  of  life 
in  different  minds.  Some  persons  liave  assured  me,  that 
death,  viewed  even  as  the  extinction  of  being,  and  with- 
out reference  to  a  future  state,  did  not  appear  to  them 
in  the  least  appalling,  or  calculated,  when  contemplat- 
ed as  their  certain  fate,  to  impair  tiie  enjoyment  of  life  ; 
And  these  were  not  profligate  men,  wliose  vices  might 
make  them  desire  annihilation  as  preferable  to  future 
puiiisi'nnent,  Iiut  persons  of  pure  lives  and  pious  dispo- 


sitions. This  is  so  different  from  the  feelings  experi- 
enced by  ordinary  persons,  that  I  have  been  led  to  as- 
cribe it  to  a  vary  small  development  of  the  organ  of  the 
Love  of  Life  in  these  individuals.  A  medical  gentle- 
man who  was  attached  to  the  native  army  in  India,  in- 
formed me,  that  in  many  of  the  Hindoos  the  love  of  life 
was  by  no  means  strong.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  fre-r 
quently  necessary  to  compel  them  to  make  even  moderate 
exertions,  quite  within  the  compass  of  their  strength, 
to  avoid  death.  That  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
which  lies  between  the  ear  and  the  anterior  lobe,  is  ge- 
nerally narrow,  measuring  across  the  head,  in  such  in- 
dividuals. Farther,  if  there  be  an  organ  for  the  love  of 
life,  the  vivacity  of  the  instinct  will  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  the  organ  decays  ;  so  that  age,  which  induces 
the  certain  approach  of  death,  will,  by  impairing  the 
organ,  strip  him,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  of  his  ter- 
rors. The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  found 
in  cases  in  which  this  organ  predominates  in  size  and 
activity,  and  preserves  an  ascendency  over  the  others 
even  in  decay. 

These  ideas,  however,  are  thrown  out  only  as  specu- 
lations, suggested  by  the  facts  before  described.  What- 
ever may  be  thouglit  of  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  Crea- 
tor has  bestowed  moral  sentinients  on  man,  and  arrang- 
ed the  theatre  of  his  existence  on  the  principles  of  their 
supremacy  ;  and  tliese,  when  duly  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened, are  calculated  to  save  him  from  the  moral 
terrors  of  death. 

1st,  It  is  obvious  that,  in  consequence  of  the  institu- 
tion of  death,  Amativeness  and  I'hiloprogenitiveness  are 
provided  with  opportunities  of  gratification.  If  the  sama 
individuals  had  lived  here  for  ever,  there  could  havvi 
been  no  field  for  the  enjoyment  that  flows  from  tha 
sexual  union  and  the  rearing  of  offspring.  The  very 
existence  of  these  propensities  shews,  that  the  produc- 
tion and  rearing  of  young  form  part  of  the  design  of 
creation  ;  ami  the  successive  production  of  young  ap- 
pears necessarily  to  imply  the  removal  of  the  old. 

2d,  Had  things  been  otherwise  arranged,  the  other 
faculties  would  have  been  limited  in  their  gratifications. 
Conceive,  for  a  moment,  how  much  exercise  is  afforded 
to  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  in  acquiring  an  1 
connnunicating  knowledge  to  the  young,  and  in  provi- 
ding for  their  enjoyments — also,  what  a  delightful  ex- 
ercite  of  the  higher  sentiments  is  implied  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  aged  and  the  young  ;  all  which  plea- 
sures would  have  been  unknown  had  there  bten  no 
young  in  existence. 

3d,  Constituted  as  man  is,  the  law  of  a  succession  of 
individuals  withdraws  beings  whose  physical  and  mental 
constitutions  have  run  their  course  and  become  impaired 
in  sensibility,  and  substitutes  in  their  place  fresh  an  J 
vigorous  nunds  and  bodies,  far  better  adapted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  creation. 

4t/>,  If  I  am  right  in  the  position  that  the  organic 
laws  transmit  to  offspring,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  th3 
qualities  most  active  in  the  parents,  the  law  of  succes- 
sion provides  for  a  higher  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
race,  than  could  have  been  readied,  supposing  the  per- 
manency of  a  single  generation,  possessing  the  present 
human  constitution,  to  have  been  the  rule. 

liet  us  inquire,  then,  how  the  moral  sentiments  are 
affected  by  death  in  old  age,  as  a  natural  institution. 

Benevolence,  glowing  with  a  disinterested  desire  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  enjoyment,  utters  no  com- 
plaint against  death  in  old  age,  as  a  surrender  of  morta 
life  by  a  being  impaired  in  its  capacity  for  usefulness 
and  pleasure,  to  make  way  for  one  fresh  and  vigorous 
in  all  its  powers,  and  fitted  to  carry  forward,  to  a  hightr 
point  of  improvement,  every  beneficial  measure  pre- 
viously begun.  Conscientiousness,  if  thoroughly  e  - 
lightened,  perceives  no  infringement  of  justice  in  tbe 
ciliing  on  a  guest,  satiated  with  enjoyment,  to  retirs 
from  the  banquet,  so  as  to  permit  a  stranger  witii  a 
keener  and  more  youthful  appetite  to  partake ;   an  J 
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Veneration,  when  instructed  by  intellect  that  this  is  the 
institution  of  the  Creator,  and  made  acquainted  with  its 
objects,  bows  in  humble  acquiescence  to  the  law.  Now, 
if  these  powers  have  acquired,  in  any  individual,  that 
complete  supremacy  which  they  are  clearly  intended  to 
hold,  he  will  be  placed  by  them  as  much  above  the  ter- 
ror of  death  as  a  natural  institution,  as  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  by  being  ignorant  of  its  existence.  And  unless 
the  case  were  so,  man  would,  by  the  very  knowledge  of 
death,  be  rendered,  during  his  whole  life,  more  misera- 
ble than  they. 

In  these  observations,  T  have  said  nothing  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  existence  as  a  palliative  of  the  evils  of 
dissolution,  because  I  was  bound  to  regard  death,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  the  result  of  the  organic  law,  and  to 
treat  of  it  as  such.  But  no  one  who  considers  that  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  life  to  come,  is  directly  addressed 
to  Veneration,  Hope,  Wonder,  Benevolence,  and  Intel- 
lect, can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  consolation  also  is 
clearly  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  moral  senti- 
ments are  intended  by  the  Creator  to  protect  man  from 
the  terrors  of  death. 

The  true  view  of  death,  therefore,  as  a  natural  in- 
stitution, is,  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
of  organization  ;  that  birth,  growth,  and  arrival  at  ma- 
turity, as  completely  imply  decay  and  death  in  old  age, 
as  morning  and  noon  imply  evening  and  night,  as  spring 
and  summer  imply  harvest,  or  as  the  source  of  a  river 
implies  its  termination.  Besides,  organized  beings  are 
constituted  by  the  Creator  to  be  the  food  of  other  or- 
ganized beings,  so  that  some  must  die  that  others  may 
live.  Man,  for  instance,  cannot  live  on  stones,  on  earth, 
or  water,  which  are  not  organized,  but  must  feed  on 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  ;  so  that  death  is  as 
much,  and  as  essentially,  an  inherent  attribute  of  or- 
ganization as  life  itself.  If  the  same  animals  and  men 
had  been  destined  for  a  permanent  occupation  of  the 
earth,  we  may  presume,  from  analogy,  that  Grod, — in- 
stead of  creating  a  primitive  pair  of  each,  and  endow- 
ing them  with  extensive  powers  of  reproduction,  with 
a  view  to  their  ushering  young  beings  into  existence, — 
would  have  furnished  the  world  with  a  definite  comple- 
ment of  living  creatures,  perfect  at  first  in  all  their  parts 
and  functions,  and  that  these  would  have  remained  with- 
out diminution  and  without  increase. 

To  prevent,  however,  all  chance  of  being  misappre- 
hended, I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  at  all  allude  to  the  state 
of  the  soul  or  mind  after  death,  but  merely  to  the  dis- 
solution of  organized  bodies ;  that,  according  to  the 
soundest  view  which  I  am  able  to  obtain  of  the  natural 
law,  pain  and  death  during  youth  and  middle  age,  in 
the  human  species,  are  consequences  of  departure  from 
the  Creator's  laws, — while  death  in  old  age,  by  insen- 
sible decay,  is  an  essential  and  apparently  indispensable 
part  of  the  system  of  organic  existence^  that  this  ar- 
rangement admits  of  the  succession  of  individuals,  sub- 
stituting tlie  young  and  vigorous  for  the  feeble  and  de- 
cayed ;  that  it  is  directly  the  means  by  which  organized 
lieings  live,  and  indirectly  the  means  by  which  Ama- 
tiveness,  Philopnigenitiveness,  and  a  variety  of  our 
other  faculties  obtain  gratification  ;  that  it  admits  of 
the  race  ascending  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  both 
in  their  organic  and  in  their  mental  qualities ;  and  final- 
ly, that  the  moral  sentiments,  when  supreme  in  acti- 
vity, and  enlightened  by  intellect,  which  perceives  its 
design  and  consequences,  are  oalculated  to  place  man 
in  harmony  with  it ;  while  religion  addresses  its  conso- 
lations to  the  same  faculties,  and  completes  what  rea- 
son leaves  undone. 

If  the  views  now  unfolded  be  correct,  death  in  old 
age  will  never  be  abolished  as  long  as  man  continues  an 
organized  being  ;  but  pain  and  the  frequency  of  prema- 
ture death  will  decrease  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his  obe- 
dience to  the  physical  and  organic  laws.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  there  is  already  some  evidence  of  this 
process  being  begun.     About  seventy  years  ago.  tables 


of  the  averse  duration  of  life  in  England  were  com. 
piled  for  the  use  of  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  ;  and 
from  them  it  appears  to  have  been  then  28  years — that 
is,  1000  per=;ons  being  born,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
spective lives  being  added  together,  and  divided  by 
1000,  the  result  was  28  to  each.  By  recent  tables,  it 
appears  that  the  average  is  now  32  years  to  each  ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  superior  morality,  cleanli- 
ness, knowledge,  and  general  obedience  to  the  Creator's 
laws,  fewer  individuals  now  perish  in  infancy,  youth, 
and  middle  age,  than  perished  in  these  conditions  seventy 
I  years  ago.  Some  persons  have  said,  that  the  difference 
arises  from  errors  in  compiling  the  old  tables,  and  that 
the  superior  habits  of  the  people  are  not  the  cause.  It 
is  probable  that  there  may  be  errors  in  the  old  tables, 
but  it  is  also  natural  that  increasing  knowledge  and 
stricter  obedience  to  the  organic  laws  should  diminish 
the  number  of  premature  deaths.  If  this  idea  be  cor- 
rect, the  average  duration  of  life  should  go  on  increas- 
ing ;  and  our  successors,  two  centuries  hence,  may  pro- 
bably attain  to  an  average  of  40  years,  and  then  ascribe 
to  errors  in  our  tables  the  present  low  average  of  32.* 

SECT.  III. CALAMITIES  ARISING  FROM  INFRINGEMENT  OF 

THE   MORAL  LAW. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Moral  I^aw,  which 
is  proclaimed  by  the  whole  faculties  acting  harmonious- 
ly ;  or,  in  cases  of  conflict,  by  the  higher  sentiments 
and  intellect  acting  harmoniously,  and  holding  the  ani- 
mal faculties  in  subjection.  In  surveying  the  moral 
and  religious  codes  of  different  nations,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  opinions  of  different  philosophers,  every 
I'eflecting  mind  must  have  been  struck  with  their  diver- 
sity. Phrenology,  by  demonstrating  the  different  com- 
binations in  power  and  activity  of  which  the  faculties 
are  susceptible,  enables  us  to  account  for  these  varieties 
of  sentiment.  A  code  of  morality  framed  by  a  legisla- 
tor in  whom  the  animal  propensities  were  strong  and 
the  moral  sentiments  weak,  would  be  very  different 
from  one  instituted  by  another  lawgiver,  in  whom  this 
combination  was  reversed.  In  like  manner,  a  system 
of  religion,  founded  by  an  individual  in  whom  Destruo- 
tiveness,  W(mder,  and  Cautiousness  were  very  large, 
and  Veneration,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness  de- 
ficient, would  present  views  of  the  Supreme  Being 
widely  different  from  those  which  would  be  promul- 
gated by  a  pei-son  in  whom  the  last  three  faculties  and 
intellect  decidedly  predominated.  The  particular  code 
of  morality  and  religion  wJtich  is  most  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  faculties  of  the  individual,  will  necessarily  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  the  best,  while  he  refers  only  to  the 
dictates  of  his  individual  mind  as  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  if  we  shew,  that  when  several  faculties 
conflict,  the  scheme  of  external  creation  is  arranged  in 
harmony  with  certain  principles,  in  preference  to  others,  so 
that  enjoyment  flows  upon  the  individual  from  without 
when  his  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  some,  and  that 
evil  overtakes  him  when  he  resigns  himself  to  ot-hers, 
we  shall  prove  tliat  the  former  is  the  morality  and  re- 
ligion established  by  the  Creator,  and  that  individual 
men,  who  support  codes  differing  from  His,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  deluded  by  imperfections  in  their  own 
minds.  That  constitution  of  mind,  also,  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best,  which  harmonizes  most  com- 
pletely with  the  morality  and  religion  established  by 
the  Creator.  In  this  view,  morality  becomes  a  science, 
and  departures  from  its  dictates  may  be  demonstrated 
to  be  practical  follies,  injurious  to  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  the  individual. 

Dugald  Stewart  has  most  justly  remarked,  that  "  the 
importance  of  agriculture  and  of  religious  toleration  to 
the  piwsperity  of  stat'^s,  the  criminal  impolicy  of  tliwart- 
ing  the  kind  arrangements  of  Providence  by  restraints 
upon  commerce,  and  the  duty  of  legislators  to  study  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world  as  the  groundwork  and  standard 
*   St'i-  Ai>pcndix,  No.  IX. 
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of  their  own,  appear,  to  minds  unsophisticated  by  inve- 
terate prejudices,  as  approaching  nearly  to  the  class  of 
axioms  ; — ^j-et,  how  much  ingenious  and  refined  discus- 
sion has  been  employed,  even  in  our  own  times,  to  com- 
bat the  prejudices  which  everywhere  continue  to  strug- 
gle against  them  ;  and  how  remote  does  the  period  yet 
seem,  when  there  is  any  probability  that  these  jn-ejudices 
will  be  completely  abandoned  !"*  The  great  cause  of 
the  long  continuance  of  these  prejudices,  is  the  want  of 
an  intelligible  and  practical  philosophy  of  morals.  Be- 
fore ordinary  minds  can  perceive  that  the  world  is  really 
governed  by  divine  laws,  they  must  become  acquainted 
with,  first,  the  nature  of  man,  physical,  animal,  moral, 
and  intellectual ;  secondly,  the  relations  of  the  diiferent 
parts  of  that  nature  to  each  other  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  whole  to  God  and  external  objects. 
The  present  treatise  is  an  attempt  (a  very  feeble  and 
imperfect  one  indeed)  to  arrive,  by  the  aid  of  phreno- 
logy, at  a  demonstration  of  morality  as  a  science.  The 
interests  dealt  with  in  the  investigation  are  so  eleva- 
ting, and  the  effort  itself  is  so  delightful,  that  the  at- 
tempt carries  its  own  reward,  however  unsuccessful  in 
its  results.  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  if  phrenology, 
as  the  science  of  mind,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
laws,  were  taught  to  the  people  as  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary education,  the  removal  of  these  prejudices  would 
be  considerably  accelerated.  This  instruction  may  be 
postponed  ;  but  if  the  views  maintained  in  this  work  be 
sound,  it  will  in  time  be  communicated  to  the  young. 

Assuming,  then,  that,  in  cases  of  conflict  among  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  higher  sentiments  and  intel- 
lect hold  the  natural  supremacy,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew,  that  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  these  powers  is 
rewarded  with  pleasing  emotions  in  the  mental  facul- 
ties themselves,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  external 
consequences  ;  whereas  disobedience  is  followed  by  de- 
privation of  these  emotions,  by  painful  feelings  within 
the  mind,  and  by  much  external  evil. 

First,  Obedience  is  accompanied  by  pleasing  emotions 
in  the  faculties.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  circumstance,  that  every  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
intellectual  faculty,  when  gratified  in  harmony  with  all 
the  rest,  is  a  fountain  of  pleasure.  How  many  exqui- 
site thrills  of  joy  arise  from  Philoprogenitiveness,  Ad- 
hesiveness, Acquisitiveness,  Constructiveness,  Love  of 
Appi'obation,  and  Self-Esteem,  when  gratified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  moral  sentiments  t  Who  that  has 
ever  poured  forth  the  aspirations  of  Hope,  Ideality, 
Wonder,  and  Veneration,  directed  to  an  object  in  whom 
Intellect  and  Conscientiousness  also  rejoiced,  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  deep  delight  of  such  an  exercise  ?  And 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  grateful  pleasures  attending  an 
active  Benevolence  ?  Turning  to  the  intellect,  what 
pleasures  are  afforded  by  the  scenery  of  nature,  by  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  music,  to  those  who  possess  the  com- 
bination of  faculties  suited  to  these  objects  !  And  how 
rich  a  feast  does  philosophy  yield  to  those  who  possess 
large  i*eflective  organs,  combined  with  Concentrative- 
ness  and  Conscientiousness  I  The  reader  is  requested, 
therefore,  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  that  these  exquisite 
rewards  are  attached  by  the  Creator  to  the  active  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law  ; 
and  that  one  punishment,  clear,  obvious,  and  undeniable, 
inflicted  on  those  who  neglect  or  infringe  that  law,  is 
deprivnfion  of  these  pleasures.  This  is  a  consideration 
very  little  attended  to  ;  because  men,  in  general,  live  in 
such  habitual  neglect  of  the  moral  law,  that  they  have 
only  a  very  partial  experience  of  its  rewards,  and  do  not 
know  the  enjoyments  they  Jire  deprived  of  by  its  in- 
fringement. Before  its  full  measure  can  be  judged  of, 
the  mind  must  be  instructed  in  its  own  constitution,  in 
that  of  external  objects,  and  in  the  relationship  estab- 
lished between  it  and  them,  and  between  it  and  the 
Creator.  Until  a  tolerably  distijQct  perception  of  these 
truths  be  obtained,  the  faculties  cannot  enjoy  repose, 
*  Prelim.  Dissert,  to  Supp.  Encyc.  Brit.  p.  127. 


nor  act  in  full  vigour  and  harmony :  while,  for  example, 
our  forefathers  regarded  the  marsh  fevers  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  consequence  of  deficient  drainage  in 
their  fields, — and  the  outrages  on  person  and  property, 
attendant  on  the  wars  waged  by  the  English  against  the 
Scots,  or  by  one  feudal  lord  against  another,  on  their 
own  soil, — not  as  punishments  for  particular  infringe- 
ments of  the  organic  and  moral  laws,  to  be  removed  by 
obedience  to  these  laws,  but  as  inscrutable  dispensations 
of  God's  providence,  which  it  behoved  them  meekly  to 
endure,  but  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avert, 
— the  full  enjoyment  which  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  were  fairly  calculated  to  afford,  could  not  be 
experienced.  Benevolence  would  pine  in  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  Veneration  would  flag  in  its  devotions  ;  and  Con- 
scientiousness would  suggest  endless  surmises  of  dis- 
order and  injustice,  in  a  scheme  of  creation  under  which 
such  evils  occurred  and  were  left  without  a  remedy  : — 
in  short,  the  full  tide  of  moral,  religious,  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  could  not  possibly  flow,  until  views  more 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  desires  of  the 
moral  faculties  were  obtained.  The  same  evil  still 
afflicts  mankind  to  a  prodigious  extent.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Hindoo,  Mussulman,  Chinese,  and  savage 
American,  while  they  continue  to  worship  deities  whose 
qualities  outrage  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Con- 
scientiousness, and  while  they  remain  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  almost  all  the  Creator's  natural  institutions,  in 
consequence  of  infringing  which  they  suffer  punishment 
without  ceasing — how  is  it  possible  for  such  men  to 
form  even  a  conception  of  the  gratifications  which  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  is  calculated  to 
enjoy,  when  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  Creator's 
true  character  and  institutions  ?  This  operation  of  the 
moral  law  is  not  the  less  real  because  many  persons  do 
not  recognise  it.  Sight  is  not  a  less  excellent  gift  to 
those  who  see,  because  some  men  born  blind  have  no 
conception  of  the  extent  of  pleasure  and  advantage  from 
which  the  want  of  it  cuts  them  off. 

The  attributes  of  the  Creator  may  be  inferred  from 
His  works  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  to  arrive  at  the 
soundest  views,  we  must  know  his  institutions  tho- 
roughly. To  a  grossly  ignorant  people,  who  suffer 
hourly  from  transgression  of  his  laws,  the  character  of 
the  Deity  will  appear  more  mysterious  and  severe  than 
to  enlightened  men,  who  trace  the  principles  of  his 
government,  and  who,  by  observing  his  laws,  avoid  the 
penalties  of  infringing  them.  His  attributes  will  ap- 
pear to  human  apprehension,  more  and  more  perfect  and 
exalted,  in  proportion  as  his  works  shall  be  understood. 
The  low  and  miserable  conceptions  of  God  formed  by 
the  vulgar  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  the  re- 
flections of  their  own  ignorance  of  natural,  moral,  and 
political  science.  The  discovery  and  improvement  of 
phrenology  must  necessarily  have  a  great  effect  on  na- 
tural religion.  Before  phrenology  was  known,  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  constitution  of  man  was  unascer- 
tained :  in  consequence,  the  relations  of  external  nature 
towards  it  could  not  be  competently  judged  of ;  and, 
while  these  were  involved  in  obscurity,  many  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  must  have  appeared  mysterious  and 
severe,  which  in  themselves  were  lucid  and  benevolent. 
Again,  as  bodily  suffering  and  mental  perplexity  would 
bear  a  proportion  to  this  ignorance,  the  character  of 
God  would  appear  to  the  natural  eye  in  that  condition, 
much  more  unfavourable  than  it  will  seem  after  these 
clouds  of  darkness  shall  have  passed  away. 

Some  persons,  in  their  great  concernment  about  a 
future  life,  are  prone  to  overlook  the  practical  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  in  the  present.  When  we  consider 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  mental  faculties,  we  per- 
ceive that  a  great  number  of  them  have  the  most  ob- 
vious and  undeniable  reference  to  this  life:  for  example, 
Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativeness,  De- 
structiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautious- 
ness, Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  with  Size 
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Form  Colouring,  Weight,  Tune,  Wit,  ami  probably  it  is  quite  umleaiable,  that  we  shall  rouse  the  moral 
other  faculties,  stand  in  such  evident  relationship  to  ,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  children,  servants,  and  as- 
this  particular  world,  with  its  moral  and  physical  ar- 
rangements, that  if  they  were  not  capable  of  legitimate 
application  here,  it  would  be  ditficult  to  a'^.sign  a  reason 
for  their  being  bestowed  on  us.  We  possess  also  Be- 
nevolence, Veneration,  Hi.pe,  Ideality,  Wonder,  Con- 
scientiousness, and  Rellecting  Intellect,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  a  higher  sphere. 
But  the  important  consideration  is,  that  here  on  earth 
these  two  sets  of  faculties  are  combined  ;  and,  on  the 
same  principle  that  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  infer  the 
combustibility  of  the  diamond,  I  am  dispt>sed  to  expect 
that  the  external  world,  when  its  constitution  and  rela- 
tions shall  be  sulBcieutly  understood,  will  be  found  to 
be  in  harmony  with  all  our  faculties, — and  that  of 
course  the  character  of  the  Deity,  as  unfolded  by  the 
works  of  creation,  will  more  and  more  gritify  our  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  powers,  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
advances.  The  structure  of  tlie  eye  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  laws  of  light,  that  of  the  ear  to  the  laws  of 
sound,  and  that  of  the  mascles  to  tlie  laws  of  gravita- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  our  mental  constitution 
were  not  as  wisely  adapted  to  the  general  order  of  the 
external  world. 

The  principle  is  universal,  and  admits  of  no  excep- 
tion, that  want  of  power  and  activity  in  every  faculty 
is  attended  with  deprivation  of  tlie  pleasures  attendant 
on  its  vivacious  exerci^^e.  He  who  is  so  deficient  in 
Tune  that  he  cannot  distinguish  melody,  is  cut  off  from 
a  vast  source  of  gratification  enjoyed  by  those  who  pos- 
sess that  organ  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  high  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  every  other  organ  and  faculty.  Criminals  and  pro- 
fligates of  every  description,  therefore,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  their  nature,  are  excluded  from  great 
enjoyments  attendant  on  virtue;  and  this  is  the  ^first 
natural  punishment  to  which  they  are  inevitably  liable. 
Persons,  also,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of 
their  own  minds,  and  the  relations  among  "zternal  ob- 
jects, not  only  suffer  many  direct  evils  on  this  account. 
but,  through  the  consequent  inactivity  of  their  facul- 
ties, are.  besides,  deprived  of  many  exalted  enjoyments. 
The  works  of  creation,  and  the  character  of  the  Deity, 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  contemplation  to  our  high- 
est powers ;  and  he  who  is  blind  to  their  qualities, 
loses  nearly  the  whole  benefit  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  If  there  be  any  one  to  whom  these 
gratifications  are  unknown,  or  appear  trivial,  either  he 
miLst,  to  a  very  consideral)le  degree,  be  still  under  the 
dominion  of  the  animal  propensities,  or  his  views  of 
the  Creator's  character  and  institutions  must  not  hai'- 
monize  with  the  natural  dictates  of  tlie  moral  senti- 
ments and  intellect.  The  custom  of  teaching  children 
to  regard  with  the  highest  admiration,  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  stained  with 
outrag&s  condemned  by  all  the  superior  faculties  of 
man,  and  of  thereby  diverting  their  minds  from  the 
study  of  the  Creator  and  his  works,  lias  had  a  most  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  views  onleitained  of  this  world 
by  many  excellent  and  intellectual  individuals.  The 
achievements  of  barbarous  men  engage  that  attention 
which  might  be  more  profitably  bestowed  on  the  glo- 
rious designs  of  God :  We  need  not  be  surprised  that 
no  satisfaction  to  the  moral  sentiments  is  experienced 
while  such  a  course  of  education  is  pursued. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  world  is  arranged  on 
the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  '  increase  enjoyment,  by  directing  the  application  of  in- 
and  intellect,  in  cases  of  conflict  among  the  faculties,  i  dustry.     To  attain  this  end,  however,  it  is  obviously 
observance  of  the  moral  law  is  attended  with  external    necessary  that  the  nature  of  man,  the  constitution  of 


sistants,  to  love  us,  and  to  yield  us  willing  service, 
obedience,  and  aid.  Our  commands  will  then  be  rea- 
sonable, mild,  and  easily  executed,  and  the  commerce 
will  be  that  of  love.  With  regard  to  our  equals  in  so- 
ciety, what  would  we  not  give  for  a  friend  in  whom  we 
were  perfectly  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
sentiments  ;  what  love,  confidence,  and  delight,  would 
we  not  repose  in  him  !  To  a  merchant,  physician, 
lawyer,  magistrate,  or  an  individual  in  any  public 
employment,  how  invaluable  would  be  the  habitual  su- 
premjicy  of  these  sentiments  !  The  Creator  has  bestow- 
ed intellectual  talents  in  different  degrees  on  different 
individuals,  and  also  limited  our  powers  ; — consequent- 
ly, by  confining  our  attention  to  one  department  of 
labiiur  we  execute  it  best, — an  arrangement  which 
amtmnts  to  a  direct  institution  of  separate  trades  and 
professions.  Under  the  natural  laws,  then,  the  manu- 
facturer may  pursue  his  culling  with  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  all  the  moral  sontiments,  for  he  is  dedicating 
his  talents  to  supplying  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men  ; 
and  liow  iimch  more  successful  will  he  be,  if  his  every 
proceeding  be  accompaiiitd  by  the  desire  to  act  bene- 
volently and  honestly  tow  ards  those  who  are  to  consume 
and  pay  for  the  prc»ducts  of  his  labour  I  He  cannot  gra- 
tify his  Acquisitiveness  half  so  successfully  by  any  other 
method.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  merchant,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  pliysician.  The  lawyer  and  physician 
who  consult,as  a  paramount  object,  the  interests  of  their 
clients  and  patients,  obtain  not  only  the  direct  reward 
of  gratifying  tlieir  own  moral  faculties,  which  is  no 
slight  enjoyment,  but  also  high  respect  and  a  well- 
founded  reputation,  combined  with  increasing  emolu- 
ment, not  grudgingly  paid,  but  willingly  offered  by  per- 
sons who  feel  the  worth  of  the  services  bestowed. 

Three  conditions  are  required  by  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual law,  which  must  all  be  observed  to  ensure  its 
rewards.  1  sf.  The  department  of  industry  selected  must 
be  really  useful  to  human  beings  :  Benevolence  demands 
this  ;  irf,  The  quantum  of  labour  bestowed  must  bear  a 
just  proportion  to  the  natural  demand  for  the  commo- 
dity produced  :  Intellect  requires  this  ;  and,  3d,  In  our 
social  connexions,  we  must  scrupulously  attend  to  the 
fact  that  different  individuals  possess  different  deve- 
l(;pments  of  brain,  and  in  consequence  different  natural 
talents  and  dispositions, — and  we  must  rel}'^  on  each, 
only  to  the  extent  warranted  by  his  natm-al  endow- 
ments. 

If,  then,  an  individual  have  received,  at  birth,  a  sound 
organic  constitution  and  favourably  developed  brain,  and 
if  he  live  in  accordance  with  the  physical,  the  organic, 
the  mond,  and  the  intellectual  laws,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  he  has  received 
from  the  Creator  an  assurance  of  provision  for  his  ani- 
mal wants,  and  of  high  enjoyment  in  the  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  his  various  mental  powers. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  before  we  can  obey 
the  Creator's  institutions  we  must  know  them  ;  that 
the  sciences  which  teach  the  physical  laws  are  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  ;  while  the  organic  laws  be- 
long to  the  depai'tment  of  anatomy  and  physiology  : 
and  I  now  add,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Political 
Economist  to  unfold  the  kinds  of  industry  that  aie 
really  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  labour  that  will  meet  with  a  just  reward.  The 
leading  object  of  political  economy,  as  a  science,  is  to 


advantages,  and  infringement  of  it  with  evil  conse- 
quences ;  and  from  this  constitution  arises  the  second 
natural  punishment  of  immoral  conduct. 

Let  us  trace  the  advantages  of  obedience. — In  the 
dimiestic  circle,  if  we  preser\e  habitually  Benevolence, 
Con^cluntiovl;aes6,  Veiierulion,  and   In;e!lect  supreme, 


the  physical  world,  and  the  relations  between  these, 
should  be  known  Hitherto,  the  knowledge  of  the 
former  of  these  elementary  parts  has  been  deficient; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  superstructure  ha.s  been 
we^ik  and  unproductive,  in  comparison  witli  what  it 
may  bicome  when  founded  on  a  mure  perfect  basis. 


CALAMITIES  ARISING  FROM   INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  MORAL  LAW. 
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Political  Economists  hnve  not  taught  that  the  world 
13  arranged  in  accordanca  with  the  harmonious  activity 
of  all  our  faculties, — the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect, 
in  cases  of  conflict,  holding  the  supremacy  ; — that,  con- 
sequently, to  render  man  happy,  his  lending  pursuits  must 
be  surh  as  will  exercise  and  ff  ratify  all  his  powrs, — and  that 
his  life  will  necessarily  be  miserable,  if  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  production  of  wealth.  They  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  notion,  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
is  the  summum  honitm  .-  but  all  history  tt-stifies,  that  na- 
tional happiness  does  not  invariably  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  national  riches ;  and  until  they  shall  teach  that 
intelligence  and  morality  are  the  foundation  of  all  last 
ing  prosperity,  they  will  not  interest  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  nor  give  a  practical  direction  to  their  efforts. 
If  the  views  contained  in  the  present  treatise  be  sound, 
it  will  become  a  leading  object  with  future  masters  in 
economic  science,  to  teach  that  civilized  man  should  limit 
his  bodily,  and  extend  his  moral  and  intellectual  occu- 
pations, as  the  only  means  of  saving  himself  from  cease- 
less punishment  under  the  natural  laws. 

The  idea  of  men  in  general  being  taught  natural  phi- 
losophy, anatomy,  physiology,  political  economy,  and 
the  other  sciences  that  expound  the  natural  laws,  ha^ 
been  sneered  at  as  ridiculous.  But  I  would  ask,  In  what 
occupations  are  human  beings  so  urgently  engaged,  that 
they  have  no  leisnre  to  bestow  on  the  study  of  the  Crea- 
tor's laws  1  The  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  na- 
tural philosophy  would  occupy  sixty  or  seventy  hours  ; 
a  course  on  anatomy  and  physiology  the  same  ;  and  a 
pretty  full  course  on  phrenology  could  be  delivered  in 
forty  hours  !  These,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  would 
serve  to  initiate  the  student,  so  tliat  he  could  afterwards 
advance  in  the  same  paths,  by  the  aid  of  observation 
and  books.  Is  life,  then,  so  brief,  and  are  our  hours  so 
urgently  occupied  by  higher  and  more  important  duties, 
that  we  cannot  afford  tliese  pittances  of  time  to  learn 
the  laws  that  regulate  our  existence  ?  No  I  Tlie  only 
difficulty  lies  in  exciting  the  desire  for  knowledge ;  for 
when  that  is  attained,  time  will  not  be  wanting.  No 
idea  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  that  human  beings 
have  no  time  to  study  and  obey  the  natural  laws.  These 
laws,  when  neglected,  punish  so  severely,  that  the  of- 
fender loses  more  time  in  undergoing  his  chastisement. 
than  would  be  requisite  to  obey  them.  A  gentleman 
extensively  engaged  in  business,  whose  nervous  and  di- 
gestive systems  were  impaired  by  neglect  of  the  or- 
ganic laws,  was  desired  to  walk  in  the  open  air  at  least 
one  hour  a-day  ;  to  repose  from  all  exertion,  bodily  and 
mental,  for  an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  another  liour 
after  dinner  (because  the  brain  cannot  expend  its  energy 
to  good  purpose  in  thinking  and  in  aiding  digestion  at 
.the  same  time) ;  and  to  practise  moderation  in  diet :  this 
last  injunction  he  regularly  observed,  but  he  lauglu^d 
at  tlie  idea  of  his  having  three  hours  a-day  to  spare 
for  attention  to  his  health.  The  reply  was,  that  the  or- 
ganic laws  admit  of  no  exception,  and  that  he  must  either 
obey  them  or  suffer  the  consequences  ;  but  that  the  time 
lost  in  enduring  the  punishment  would  be  double  or 
treble  that  requisite  for  obedience:  and,  accordingly. 
The  fact  was  so.  Instead  of  fulfilling  an  appointment, 
it  was  usual  for  'liim  to  send  a  note,  perhaps  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  in  these  terras  : — "  I  was  so  distressed 
with  headach  la^t  night,  tliat  I  never  closed  ray  eyes  : 
and  to-day  I  am  still  incapable  of  being. out  of  bed." 
On  other  occasions,  he  is  out  of  bed,  but  apologises  for 
incapacity  to  attend  to  business,  on  account  of  an  in- 
tolerable pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  sliort, 
if  the  hours -lost  in  these  poinful  sufferings  were  added 
together,  and  distributed  over  the  days  when  he  is  able 
for  duty,  they  would  fiir  outnumber  those  wliich  would 
suffice  for  obedience  to  the  organic  laws — and  with  this 
difference  in  the  results  :  by  neglecting  them  he  loses 
both  his  hours  and  his  enjoyment ;  whereas,  by  obe- 
dience, he  would  be  rewarded  by  aptitude  for  busine.-;s. 
and  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  existence. 


We  shall  understand  the  operation  of  the  moral  ai  d 
intellectual  laws  more  completely,  by  attending  to  the 
evils  which  arise  from  neglect  of  them. 

1.  Let  us  consider  Ixnivi duals.    At  present,  the  al  - 
most  universal  persuasion  of  civilized  men  is,  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  power,  and 
external  splendour  ;  objects  related  to  the  animal  facul  • 
ties  and  intellect  much  more  than  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments.    In  consequence,  each  individual  starts  in  pur- 
suit of  these  as  the  chief  business  of  his  life ;  and,  in 
the  ardour  of  the  chase,  he  recognises  no  limitations  to 
the  means  which  he  may  employ,  except  those  imposed 
by  the  municipal  law.     He  does  not  perceive  or  ac- 
knowledge tlie  existence  of  natural  laws,  determining 
not  only  the  sources  of  his  happiness,  but  the  steps  by 
which  it  may  be  attained.     From  this^  moral  and  intel- 
lectual blindness,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  num- 
berless instances,  hasten  to  be  rich  beyond  the  course 
of  nature  :  that  is  to  say,  they  engage  in  enterprises 
far  exceeding  the  extent  of  their  capital  and  capacity  ; 
they  place  their  property  in  the  hands  of  debtors,  whose 
natural  talents  and  morality  are  so  low,  that  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  entrusted- with  a  shilling  ;  they  send 
their  goods  to  sea  without  insuring  them,  or  leave  tbem 
uninsured  in  their  warehouses  ;  they  ask  pecuniary  ac- 
commodation from  other  merchants,  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  undue  speculations,  and  become  security  for 
them  in  return,  and  both  fall  into  misfortunes  ;  or  they 
live  in  splendour  and  extravagance,  far  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  natural  return  of  their  capital  and  talents,  and 
speedily  reach  ruin  as  their  goal.    In  every  one  of  these 
instances,  the  calamity  is  obviouslj^  the  consequence  of 
infi'ingement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  laws.     The 
lawyer,  medical    practitioner,   or   probationer   in   the 
church,  who  is  disappointed  of  his  reward,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  found  to  have  placed  himself  in  a  profession 
for  which  his  natural  talents  and  dispositions  did  not 
■fit   him,  or  to  have   pursued  liis  vocation   under  the 
guidance  chiefly  of  the  lower  propensities  :  preferring 
selfishness  to  honourable  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
employers.     Want  of  succe-s  in  these  professions,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  owing,  chiefly,  to  three  cause".    First, 
if  the  brain  be  too  small,  or  ccmstitutionally  lymphatic, 
the  mind  will  not  act  with  suflficient  energ}'  to  make  an 
impression.    Secovdfi/,  Some  particular  organs  indispen- 
sably requisite  to  success,  may  be  very  small — as  Lan- 
guage, or  Causality,  in  a  lawyer  ;  deficiency  in  the  first 
rendering  him  incapable  of  ready  utterance,  and  in  the 
second,  destitute  of  that  intuitive  sagacity,  which  sees 
at  a  glance  the  bearing  of  the  facts  and  principles  found- 
ed on  by  his  adversary,  and  estimates  the  just  infer- 
ences that  follow.    A  lawyer,  who  is  weak  in  this  power, 
appears  to  his  client  like  a  pilot  who  does  not  know  the 
shoals  and  the  rocks.    His  deficiency  is  perceived  when- 
ever difficulty  presents  itself,  and  he  is  pronounced  un- 
fit to  take  charge  of  great  intei-ests  ;  he  is  then  pa=sed 
by,  and  suffers  the  penalties  of  having  made  an  erro- 
neous choice  of  a  profession.     The  third  cause  is  predo- 
minance of  the  animal  and'selfish  faculties.    The  client 
ana  the  patient  discriminate  instinctively  between  the 
"cold,  pitiless,  but  pretending  manner  of  Acquisitiveness 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  unpretending  genuine 
warmth  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientious- 
ness ;  and  they  discover  very  speedily  that  the  intellect 
inspired  by  the  latter  sees  more  clearly,  and  promotes 
more  successfully,  their  interests,  than  when  animated 
onh'  by  the  former.     The  victim  of  selfishness  either 
never  rises,  or  quickly  sinks,  wondering  why  his  merits 
are  not  appreciated. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  failure  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  bad  success  of  the  lawyer  and  physician,  are 
the  consequences  of  infringement  of  the  natural  laws. 
either  by  himself  or  by  those  with  whom  he  is  connect- 
ed ;  and  the  evil  they  suffer  is  the  punishment  for 
having  fixiled  in  a  great  duty,  not  only  to  society,  but 
to  themselves. 
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CALAMITIES  ARISING  FROM  INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  MORAL  LAW. 


IL  SomenftheCALAMiTiKSABisi.vo  from  infringe- 
ment OK  THE  SitciAi.  Law  may  next  be  considered. 

The  greatest  difficultie«!  present  themselves  in  tracing 
tlie  opemtion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  laws,  in  the 
wide  field  of  social  life.  An  individual  may  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  how,  if  he  commit  an  error,  he  should 
fiufier  a  particular  punishment ;  but  when  calamity  over- 
takes whole  classes  of  the  community,  each  person  ab- 
solves himself  from  all  share  of  the  blame,  and  regards 
himself  simply  as  the  victim  of  a  general  but  inscrutable 
visitation.    Let  us  then  examine  briefly  the  Social  Law. 

In  regarding  the  human  faculties,  we  perceive  that 
numberless  gratifications  spring  from  the  social  state. 
The  muscles  of  a  single  individual  could  not  rear  the 
habitations,  build  the  ships,  forge  the  anchors,  construct 
the  machinery,  or,  in  short,  produce  the  countless  en- 
joyments that  everywhere  surround  us,  and  which  are 
attained  in  consequence  of  combinations  of  human  power 
Hiid  skill,  to  accomplish  a  common  end.  In  the  next 
place,  social  intercourse  is  the  me^ns  of  affording  direct 
gratification  to  a  variety  of  our  mental  faculties.  If  we 
had  lived  in  solitude,  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
reflecting  faculties,  would  have  been  deprived — some  of 
them  alwolutely,  and  others  of  them  nearly — of  all  op- 
portunities of  gratification.  The  social  law,  then,  is  the 
source  of  the  highest  delights  of  our  nature,  and  its  in- 
stitution indicates  the  greatest  benevolence  towards  us 
in  the  Creator. 

Still,  however,  this  law  does  not  suspend  or  subvert 
the  laws  instituted  for  the  regidation  of  the  conduct  of 
man  as  an  individual.  If  a  man  desire  to  sail  safely  in 
a  ship,  the  natural  laws  require  that  his  intellectual 
faculties  should  have  been  previously  instructed  in  nuvi 
gation,  and  in  the  features  of  the  coasts  and  seas  to  be 
visited  ;  that  he  should  know  and  avoid  the  shoals,  cur- 
rents, and  eddies  ;  that  he  should  trim  his  canvass  in 
proportion  to  the  gale  ;  and  that  his  animal  faculties 
should  be  kept  so  much  under  subjection  to  his  moral  sen- 
timents, that  he  should  not  abandon  himself  to  drunk- 
enness, sloth,  or  any  animal  indulgence,  when  he  ought 
to  be  watchful  at  his  duty.  If  he  obey  the  natural  laws, 
he  will  be  safe  ;  but  if  he  disobey  them  he  may  be 
drowned.*  Only  a  small  vessel,  however,  bound  on  a 
short  voyage,  could  be  managed  by  one  man  :  for  he 
must  sleep,  and  he  could  not  do  so  and  manage  his  sails 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  interest,  therefore,  of  indi- 
viduals wno  wish  to  go  to  sea,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  social  law  ;  that  is,  to  combine  their  powers  under 
one  leader.  By  doing  so,  they  may  sail  in  a  larger  ship, 
have  more  ample  stores  of  provisions,  obtain  intervals 
for  rest,  and  enjoy  each  other's  society.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  they  choose  a  captain  qualified  for  his  office,  they 
will  sail  in  safety  ;  whereas,  if  they  place  in  charge  of 
the  ship  an  individual  whose  intellectual  faculties  are 
w»ak,  whose  animal  propensities  are  strong,  whose  moral 
sentiments  are  in  abeyance,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
is  ignorant  of  navigation  and  habitually  neglects  the 
natural  laws,  they  may  suffer  the  penalty  in  being 
wrecked. 

it  may  be  objected  that  the  crew  and  passengers  do 
not  appoint  the  captain  ;  but  in  every  case  (except  im- 
pressment in  the  British  navy),  they  may  embark  on 
b«jurd,  or  stay  out  of  a  particular  ship,  according  as  they 
discover  the  captain  to  possess  the  qualities  necessary 
for  command,  or  not.  This,  at  present,  ninety-nine 
individuals  out  of  a  hundred  never  inquire  into  ;  but 
an  equal  number  of  pei'sons  neglect  other  natural  laws, 
and  suffer  the  penalty,  because  they  have  not  been  in- 
structed in  the  existence  and  effects  of  these,  or  trained 
to  obey  them.  But  they  have  from  nature  the  power 
of  observing  them,  if  properly  trained  ;  and,  besides,  I 
offer  this  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  ope- 
j  \tion  of  the  social  law. 

•  T  wave  at  present  the  question  of  atorras,  which  he  could 
not  foresee,  i\a  these  fall  under  the  head  of  ignorance  of  natu- 
ral Ihw»  which  may  be  siibsetjiientlj:  <li8Pc>vp.r«'d 


Another  example  may  be  given.  By  employing  ser- 
vants, the  labours  of  life  are  rendered  less  burdensome 
to  the  master :  but  he  must  employ  individuals  who 
know  the  moral  law,  and  who  possess  the  desire  to  act 
under  it ;  otherwise,  as  a  punishment  for  neglecting 
this  requisite,  he  may  be  robbed,  cheated,  or  muixJered. 
Phrenology  presents  the  means  of  observing  this  law, 
in  a  degree  unattainable  without  it,  by  the  facility 
which  it  affords  in  discovering  the  natural  talents  and 
dispositions  of  individuals. 

By  entering  into  copartnership,  merchants  and  other 
persons  in  business  may  extend  the  field  of  their  exer 
tions,  and  gain  advantages  beyond  those  they  could  reap 
if  labouring  as  individuals.  But,  by  the  natural  law, 
each  must  take  care  that  liis  partner  knows,  and  is  in- 
clined to  obey,  the  moral  and  intellectual  laws,  as  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  Creator  will  permit  him 
securely  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  social  compact.  If 
a  partner  in  China  be  deficient  in  intellect  and  moral 
sentiment,  another  in  London  may  be  utterly  ruined. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  an  example  of  the  innocent  suffer- 
ing for,  or  at  least  along  with,  the  guilty  ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  an  example  of  a  person  seeking  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  the  social  law  without  conceiving  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  conditions  required  by  it ;  the  first 
of  which  is,  that  those  individuals  of  whose  services  he 
avails  himself  shall  be  capable  and  willing  to  observe 
the  moral  and  intellectual  laws. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  calamities  which  overtake 
whole  classes  of  men,  or  communities,  under  the  social 
law, — trace  their  origin,  and  see  how  far  they  are  attri- 
butable to  infringement  of  the  Creator's  laws. 

If  the  whole  faculties  of  man  be  intended  by  the 
Creator  to  be  harmoniously  gratifie<l,  and  if  all  natural 
institutions  be  in  accordance  with  them  ;  it  follows, 
that  if  large  communities  of  men,  in  their  systematic 
conduct,  habitually  seek  the  gratification  of  the  inferior 
propensities,  and  devote  either  no  part,  or  too  small  and 
inadequate  a  part,  of  their  time,  to  objects  related  to 
their  higher  powers,  they  will  act  in  opposition  to  na- 
ture, and  suffer  punishment  in  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment. To  confine  our  attention  to  our  own  country, — 
I  may  remark,  that,  until  within  these  few  years,  the 
labouring  population  of  Britain  were  not  taught  to  re- 
frain from  multiplying  their  numbers  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  their  labour  ;  and  that,  even  now,  this  is  not 
admitted  by  one  in  a  thousand  to  be  a  duty,  nor  acted 
on  as  a  principle  by  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  whose 
happiness  or  misery  depends  on  observance  of  it.  The 
doctrine  of  Malthus,  that  "  population  cannot  go  on  per- 
petually increasing,  without  pressing  on  the  limits  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  a  check  of  some 
kind  or  other  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  opposed  to  it," 
amounts  to  this, — that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  not 
susceptible  of  such  rapid  and  unlimited  increase  as  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
amative  propensity  must  be  restrained  by  reason,  other- 
wise population  will  be  checked  by  misery.  This  prin- 
ciple is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  human  nature 
maintained  in  the  present  treatise,  and  applies  to  all  the 
faculties.  Thus  Philoprogenitiveness,  when  indulged 
in  opposition  to  reason,  leads  to  spoiling  children,  which 
is  followed  directly  by  misery  both  to  them  and  to  their 
parents.  Acquisitiveness,  when  uncontrolled  by  wisdom 
and  morality,  leads  to  avarice  or  theft,  and  these  again 
carry  suffering  in  their  train.  I  can  discover  no  reason 
why  Amativeness  should  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the 
laws  which  circumscribe  all  the  other  faculties  within 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  virtue. 

But  so  little  are  such  views  appreciated,  that  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  generally  are  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  of  power  and  distinction,  or  of 
animal  pleasure  :  in  -other  words,  the  great  object  of 
the  labouring  classes,  is  to  live  and  gratify  the  inferior 
propensities ;  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, to  gratify  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- Esteem  ;  of 
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the  more  intelligent  class  of  gentlemen,  to  gratify  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  by  attaining  political, 
literary,  or  philosophical  eminence,  and  of  another  por- 
tion, to  gratify  Love  of  Approbation  by  supremacy  in 
fashion — and  these  gratifications  are  sought  by  means 
not  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments, but  by  the  joint  aid  of  the  intellect  and  animal 
powers.  If  the  harmonious  action  of  the  whole  facul- 
ties, and  in  cases  of  conflict  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
sentiments  and  intellect,  be  the  natural  law, — we  should 
expect  that,  after  rational  restraint  on  population,  and 
the  proper  use  of  machinery,  such  moderate  labour  as 
will  leave  ample  time  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
powers,  will  suffice  to  provide  for  human  wants  ;  and, 
aecondly,  that  if  this  exercise  be  neglected,  and  the  time 
wliich  should  be  dedicated  to  it  be  employed  in  labour 
to  gratify  the  propensities,  direct  evil  will  ensue — and 
this  accordingly  appears  to  me  to  be  really  the  result. 

By  means  of  machinery,  and  the  aids  derived  from 
science,  the  ground  may  be  cultivated,  and  every  neces- 
sary and  luxury  of  life  may  be  produced  in  abimdance, 
by  a  moderate  expenditure  of  labour.  If  men  were  to 
stop  when  they  had  reached  this  point,  and  to  dedicate 
the  residue  of  each  day  to  moral  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits, the  consequence  would  be  the  existence  of  ready 
and  steady,  because  not  overstocked,  markets.  Labour, 
pursued  till  it  provided  abundance,  but  not  superfluity, 
would  meet  with  a  certain  and  just  reward,  and  x^ould 
also  yield  u  vast  incp>ase  of  happiness  ;  for  no  joy  equals 
that  which  springs  from  the  harmonious  gratification  of 
our  whole  faculties  in  accordance  with  the  Creator's 
laws.  Farther,  morality  would  be  improved  ;  for  men, 
being  happy,  would  become  less  vicious :  and,  lastly, 
there  would  be  improvement  in  the  organic,  moral,  and 
intellectual  capabilities  of  the  race ;  for  the  active  moral 
and  intellectual  organs  of  the  parents  would  tend  to 
cause  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  these  in  their  ofispring 
— and  each  successive  generation  would  start  not  only 
with  greater  stores  of  acquired  knowledge  than  those 
which  its  predeeessots  possessed,  but  with  higher  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  applying  them  to  advantage. 

Before  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  be  expected 
^o  act  in  this  manner,  a  great  change  must  be  elFected 
in  their  sentiments  and  perceptions  ;  but  so  was  a  strik- 
ing revolution  effected  in  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
tentmtry  west  of  Edinburgh,  when  they  removed  the 
stagnant  pools  between  each  ridge  of  land,  and  banished 
ague  from  their  district.  If  any  reader  will  compare 
the  state  of  Scotland  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  (correctly  and  spiritedly  repre- 
sented in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  TcAes  of  a  Grandfather), 
with  its  present  condition,  in  regard  to  knowledge, 
moifiUty,  religion,  and  the  relative  ascendency  of  the 
rational  over  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  he  will  per- 
ceive so  great  an  improvement  in  later  times,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  millenium  itself,  five  or  six  hun- 
di-ed  years  hence,  would  scarcely  be  a  greater  advance 
beyond  the  present,  than  the  present  is  beyond  the  past. 
If  the  laws  of  the  Creator  be  here  rightly  interpreted, 
it  is  obvious  that,  were  they  taught  as  elementary  truths 
to  every  class  of  the  community,  and  were  the  senti- 
ment of  Veneration  called  in  to  enforce  obedience  to 
them,  a  set  of  new  motives  and  principles  would  be 
brought  into  play,  calculated  to  accelerate  the  change ; 
especially  if  it  were  seen — what,  in  the  next  place,  I 
proceed  to  shew — that  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
these  laws  ai-e  very  serious  visitations  of  suffering.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  advocated  in  this  work,  the  system 
on  which  the  manufactures  of  Britain  are  at  present 
conducted,  is  as  great  an  aberration  from  the  laws  of 
nature  as  were  any  of  the  previous  pursuits  of  mankind 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  implies  not 
only  that  the  vast  body  of  the  people  shall  for  ever  re- 
main in  a  condition  little  superior  to  that  of  mere  work- 
ing animals,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  cheap  labour, 
■=ir  traders  may  undersell  the  merchants  of  all  otlier 


nations  ;  but  also  that  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
shall  enjoy  an  indefinite  extension — this  being  essen- 
tial to  their  prosperity  as  they  are  now  conducted,  al- 
though in  the  nature  of  things  impossible.  On  the  13th 
of  May  1830,  Mr  Slaney,  M.  P.,  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  "  the  increase  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  those  employed  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  occupations,  as  compared  with 
the  agricultural  class."  He  stated,  that  "  in  England, 
the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  were  6  to  5  in 
1801  ;  they  were  as  8  to  5  in  1821  ;  and,  taking  the 
increase  of  population  to  have  proceeded  in  the  same 
ratio,  they  were  now  as  2  to  1.  In  Scotland  the  in- 
crease had  been  still  more  extraordinary.  In  that 
country  they  were  as  5  to  6  in  1801 ;  as  9  to  6  in  1821 ; 
and  now  they  were  as  2  to  1.  The  increase  in  the  ge- 
neral population  during  the  last  twenty  years  had  been 
30  per  cent. ;  in  the  manufacturing  population  it  bad 
been  40  per  cent. ;  in  Manchester,  Coventry,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham,  the  increase  had  been  50  per  cent. ; 
in  Leeds  it  had  been  54  per  cent. ;  in  Glasgow,  it  had 
been  100  per  cent."  Here  we  perceive  that  a  vast  po- 
pulation has  been  called  into  existence,  and  trained  to 
manufacturing  industry.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  skill 
and  labour  of  this  portion  of  the  people  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  but  I  fear  that 
the  happiness  of  the  laborious  individuals  who  have 
conferred  this  boon,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  riches 
which  they  have  created.  The  causes  of  their  present 
condition  appear  to  be  the  following : — 

Several  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  trained 
to  manufactures,  and  are  unfit  for  any  other  occupation. 
In  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers, 
and  of  improvements  in  machinery,  the  supply  of  lar- 
bour  has  for  many  years  outstripped  the  demand  for  it, 
and  wages  have  fallen  ruinously  low.  By  a  coincidence, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  unfortunate,  much  of  the 
machinery  of  modern  invention  may  be  managed  by 
children.  The  parent  who,  by  his  own  labour  for 
twelve  hours  a-day,  is  able  to  earn  only  seven  shillings 
a-week,  adds  to  his  income  one  shilling  and  sixpence  or 
two  shillings  a-week,  for  each  child  whom  he  can  bring 
to  the  manufactory ;  and  by  the  united  wages  of  the 
family  a  moderate  subsistence  may  be  eked  out.  Both 
parents  and  children,  however,  are  reduced  to  a  hope- 
less condition  of  toil ;  for  their  periods  of  labour  are 
so  long,  and  their  remuneration  is  so  small,  that  star- 
vation stares  each  of  them  in  the  face  when  they  either 
relax  from  exertion  or  cease  to  live  in  combination. 
Mental  culture  and  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
are  excluded,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  penury  and 
labour.  Dr  Chalmers  reports,  that,  in  our  great  towns, 
whole  masses  of  this  class  of  the  people  are  living  in 
profound  ignorance  and  practical  heathenism.  The  sys- 
tem tends  constantly  to  increase  the  evils  of  whicli  it 
is  the  source.  Young  persons,  when  they  arrive  at 
manhood,  find  themselves  scarcely  able  to  subsist  by 
their  individual  exertions,  whereas,  if  they  can  add  the 
scanty  income  of  three  or  four  children  to  their  own, 
their  condition  is  in  some  degree  improved.  House- 
rent,  and  the  expenses  of  furniture  and  fuel,  are  not  in- 
creased by  the  wants,  in  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tions, of  the  young.  Adults  are  thus  tempted — nay, 
almost  driven  by  necessity — to  contract  early  marriages, 
to  rear  a  numerous  offspring,  devoted  to  the  same  em- 
ployments with  themselves,  and  in  this  way  to  add  to 
the  supply  of  labour,  already  in  excess.  The  children 
grow  up,  and  in  their  turn  follow  the  same  course  ; 
and  thus,  however  widely  the  manufactures  of  Britain 
may  have  extended,  a  still  farther  and  indeed  an  inde- 
finite extension  of  tliem  seems  to  be  demanded  ;  for  the 
system  produces  a  constantly  increasing,  yet  an  igno- 
rant, starving,  and  miserable  population,  more  than 
adequate  to  supply  all  the  labour  that  can  be  profitably 
expended.  The  consequence  is,  that  markets  are  over- 
stocked with  prodttce,  prices  first  fall  ruinously  low :  the 
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op«ratives  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  left  in  destitution, 
till  the  surplus  produce  of  their  formerly  excessive  la- 
liour,  and  perhap-5  something  more,  are  consumed  :  after 
this,  prices  rise  too  high  in  consequence  of  the  supply 
falling  rather  below  the  demand;  the  labourers  then 
resume  their  toil,  on  their  former  system  of  excessive 
exertion  ;  they  agiin  overstock  the  market,  again  want 
emplovment  and  suffer  misery. 

In  i8:?.'>-0-7,  this  operation  of  the  natural  laws  was 
Btrikingly  exhibited  ;  large  bodies  of  starving  and  un- 
employed* labourers  were  supported  on  cliarity.  How 
many  hours  did  they  not  stand  idle,  and  how  much  of 
excessive  toil  would  not  these  hours  have  relieved,  if 
distributed  over  the  periods  when  they  were  over- 
worked! The  results  of  that  excessive  exertion  were 
seen  in  the  form  of  untenanted  houses  and  of  shapeless  . 

piles  of  goods  dfcaving  in  warehouses— in  short,  in  \  Ining  obviously  unjust,  were  at  length  repealed 
every  form  in  which"  the  products  of  misapplied  indus-  !  tl>e  summer  and  autumn  of  18i>5,  however,  commercial 
try  could  go  to  ruin.  These  observations  are  strikingly  !  nfcn  conceived  themselves  to  have  reached  the  highest 
illustrated  by  the  following  official  report.  I  point  of  prosperity,  and  the  demand  for  labour  was  un- 

limited.    The  operatives  availed  then\>elves  of  the  op- 


tural  laws,  and  precursors  of  groat  calamities.  Tiinea 
are  not  reckoned  pro-^porous.  unless  ell  the  industrious 
population  is  employed  during  t//e  v/tole  day  (hours  of 
eating  and  sleeping  only  excepte<l),  in  the  production 
of  irenJth.  This  is  a  dedication  of  their  whole  lives  to 
the  service  of  the  propensities,  and  must  necessarily  ter- 
minate in  punishment,  if  the  world  be  constituted  on 
the  principle  of  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all  our 
powers. 

Tliis  truth  has  already  l)een  illustrated  more  than 
once  in  the  history  of  commerce.  The  following  is  a 
recent  example : 

IJy  the  combination  laws,  workn)en  were  punishable 
for  uniting  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages,  when  an  extraoi^ 
dinary  doinand  occurred  for  their  labtmr.     These  laws, 

In 


•'  State  of  the  Unemployed  Operatives  resident  in  Edin- 
burgh, trko  are  supplied  irit/i  irork  hi/  a  Committee 
constituted  for  that  purpose,  according  to  a  list 
made  up  on  Wednesday  the  \4th  March  1827. 
•*  The  number  of  unemployed  operatives  who  have  been 
remitted  by  the  Committee  for  work,  up  to  the  14th 

of  March,  are I'iSl 

•^  And  the  number  of  cases  they  have  rejected,  after 
having  been  particularly  investigated,  for  be- 
ing bad  characters,  giving  in  false  statements, 
or  being  (»nly  a  short  time  out  of  work,  &c. 
&c.  are     .  440 

Making  together,  1927 

"  Besides  these,  several  hundreds  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Committee,  as,  from  the  applicants'  oirn  state- 
ments, they  wei*e  not  considered  as  cases  entitled  to  re- 
ceive relief,  and  were  not,  therefore,  remitted  for  in- 
vestigation. 

"  The  wages  allowed  is  5s.  per  week,  with  a  peck  of 
meal  to  those  who  have  families.  Some  youths  are  only 
allowed  38.  of  wages. 

'*  The  particular  ciccupations  of  those  sent  to  work 
are  as  follows  : — 242  masons,  CA'l  labourers,  00  joiners, 
10. plasterers,  70  sawyers,  19  slaters,  45  smiths,  40 
painters,  30  tailors,  55  shoemakers,  20  gardeners,  229 
various  trades.     Total  1481." 

Kdinburgh  is  not  a  manufacturing  city ;  and  if  so 
much  misery  existed  in  it  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  ? 

Here,  then,  the  Creator's  laws  shew  themselves  para- 
mount, even  when  men  set  themselves  systematically 
to  infringe  them.  He  intended  the  human  race,  under 
the  moral  law.  not  to  pursue  wealth  excessively,  but  to 
labour  only  during  a  certain  moderate  portion  of  their 
time  ;  and  although  they  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  this 
intention,  they  cannot  succeed  :  they  are  constrained  to 
remain  idl<:  as  many  days  and  hours,  while  their  surplus 
produce  is  consuming,  as  would  have  served  for  the  due 
exercise  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  health,  if  they  had  dedicated 
them  regularly  to  these  ends  from  day  to  day,  as  time 
passed  over  their  heads.  But  their  punishment  pro- 
ceeds :  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  nervous  and  muscular 
energ)',  with  the  absence  of  all  moral  and  intellectual 
excitement,  create  an  irresistible  craving  for  ardent 
spirits ;  these  call  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties into  predominant  activity  ;  this  condition  of  mind 
and  body  descends  to  their  children  ;  increased  crime 
and  a  deteriorating  population  are  the  results ;  while 
the  moral  and  intellectual  incapacity  for  arresting  the 
svils  increases  with  the  lapse  of  every  generation. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  present  treatise, 
what  are  called  by  commercial  men  "  times  ot  prosper- 


portunity  to  improve  their  condition  ;  formed  extensive 
combinations  ;  and,  because  their  demands  were  not 
complied  with,  struck  work,  and  continued  idle  for 
months  in  i-ucce-sion.  The  master- manufacturers  cla- 
moured against  the  new  law,  and  complained  that  the 
country  would  be  ruined  if  combinations  were  not  again 
declared  illegal,  and  supj^ressed  by  force.  According 
to  the  principles  expounded  in  this  work,  the  just  law 
must  from  the  first  have  been  the  most  beneficial  for  all 
parties  affected  by  it ;  and  the  result  amply  confirmed 
this  idea.  Subsequent  events  shewed  that  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  labourers  in  1825  was  entirely  fac- 
titious, fostered  by  an  overwhelming  issue  of  bank  pa- 
per, much  of  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  worthless  ; 
in  short,  that  the  master-manufacturers  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  system  of  speculative  over-pro- 
duction, to  which  the  combinations  of  the  workmen 
presented  a  natural  check.  The  ruin  that  overtook  tho 
masters  in  18:.'0  arose  from  their  having  accumulated, 
under  the  influence  of  unbridled  Acquisitiveness,  vast 
stores  of  commodities  wliich  were  not  required  by  so- 
ciety. To  have  compelled  the  labourers  to  manufac- 
ture more  at  their  bidding  would  have  aggravated  the 
evil.  It  is  a  well  -known  fact,  that  those  masters  whose 
operatives  most  resolutely  refused  to  work,  and  who,  on 
this  account,  clamoured  most  loudly  against  the  law, 
were  the  greatest  gainers  in  the  end.  Their  stocks  of 
goods  were  sold  off  at  high  prices  during  the  specula- 
tive period  :  and  when  the  revulsion  came,  instead  of 
being  ruined  by  the  fall  of  property,  they  were  prepared, 
with  their  ca])itals  at  command,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  deprpcirtion,  to  make  new  and  highly  profitable  in- 
vestment-. Here  again,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  law 
of  justice  \  indicating  itself,  and  benefiting  by  its  ope- 
ration even  those  individuals  who  blindly  denounced  it 
as  injurious  to  their  interests.  A  practical  faith  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  world  is  arranged  by  the  Creator  in 
harmony  with  all  the  faculties,  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect  governing,  would  be  of  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage to  both  rulers  and  sul)jocts  ;  for  thej'  would 
then  be  able  to  pursue,  with  greater  confidence,  the 
course  dictated  by  moral  rectitude,  convinced  that  the 
result  would  prove  beneficial,  even  although,  when  they 
took  the  first  step,  they  could  not  distinctly  perceive 
the  issue.  ]>ugald  Stewart  remarks  that  Fenelon,  in 
his  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  makes  Mentor  anticipate 
some  of  the  profoundest  and  most  valuable  doctrines  of 
modern  political  economy,  respecting  the  principles  and 
advantages  of  free  trade,  merely  by  causing  him  to  utter 
the  simple  dictates  of  benevolence  and  justice  in  regard 
to  commerce.  In  Fenelon 's  day,  sucli  ideas  were  re- 
garded as  fitted  only*for  adorning  sentimental  novels 
or  romances  ;  but  they  have  since  been  discovered  to  be 
not  only  philosophical  truths,  but  beneficial  practical 
maxims.    This  is  the  case  apparently,  Ijoc&use  the  world 
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Is  really  arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  so  that,  when  men 
act  agreeably  to  their  dictates,  the  consequences,  al- 
though they  cannot  all  be  anticipated,  naturally  tend 
towards  good. 

In  the  whole  system  of  the  education  and  treatment 
of  the  labouring  population,  the  laws  of  the  Creator, 
such  as  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  expound  them,  are 
neglected  or  infringed.  Life  with  them  is  spent  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  labour,  that  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  are  stinted  of  exercise  and  gratification  ; 
and  their  mental  enjoyments  are  chiefij"  those  afforded 
by  the  animal  propensities : — in  other  words,  their  ex- 
istence is  too  little  rational  ,•  they  are  rather  organized 
machines  than  moral  and  intellectual  beings.  The  chief 
'iuty  performed  by  their  higher  faculties,  is  merely  to 
communicate  so  much  intelligence  and  honesty  as  to 
enable  them  to  execute  tlieir  labours  with  fidelity  and 
skill.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  great  body  of  the  labour- 
ing population  :  there  are  many  individual  exceptions, 
who  possess  higher  attainments  ;  and  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect to  an}'  portion  of  this  most  useful  and  deserving 
class  of  society  :  on  tlie  contrary',  I  represent  their  con- 
dition in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  light,  only 
with  a  A^ew  to  excite  them  to  amend  it. 

Does  human  nature,  then,  admit  of  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  employments  and  habits  of  this  class,  as  to 
raise  them  to  the  condition  of  beings  whose  pleasures 
should  embrace  tlieir  rational  natures  ? — that  is,  crea- 
tures whose  bodily  powers  and  animal  propensities 
should  be  subservient  to  their  moral  and  intglle'^tual 
faculties,  and  who  should  derive  their  enjoyment  from 
the  harmonious  action  of  all  their  powers  To  attain 
tills  end,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  they  should 
cease  to  labour;  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  labour 
to  tlie  enjoyment  of  life  is  imprinted  in  strong  charac- 
ters on  the  structure  of  man.  The  osseous,  muscular, 
and  nervous  systems  of  the  body,  all  require  exercise 
as  a  condition  of  health  ;  while  the  digestive  and  san- 
guiferous apparatus  rapidly  fall  into  disorder,  if  due 
exertion  be  neglected.  Exercise  of  the  body  is  labour  : 
and  labour  directed  to  a  useful  purpose  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  corporeal  organs,  and  also  more  pleasing  to 
the  mind,  than  when  undertaken  for  no  end  but  the 
j>reservation  of  health.*  Commerce  is  rfjnd^red  advan- 
tageous by  the  Creator,  because  different  climates  yield 
different  productions.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  therefore,  are  adapted  to  man's  nature,  and  I 
Biu  not  their  enemy.  But  they  are  not  the  ends  of  hu- 
man existence,  even  on  earth.  Labour  is  beneficial  to  the 
whole  human  economy,  and  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to  re- 
gard it  as  in  itself  an  evil ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  be 
enjoyed,  it  must  be  moderate  in  intensity  and  duration. 
I  say  enjoy  it ;  because  moderate  exertion  is  pleasure, — 
and  it  is  only  labour  carried  to  excess,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  opinion  that  retirement  from  active 
industry  is  the  goal  of  happiness. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man 
is  not  oppressed  by  ten  or  twelve  hours'  labour  a-day  ; 
and  I  grant  that,  if  he  be  well  fed,  his  physical  strength 
may  not  be  so  much  exhausted  by  this  exertion  as  to 
cause  him  pain.  But  this  is  regarding  him  merely  as 
a  working  animal.  My  proposition  is,  that  after  ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  muscular  exertion  a-day,  continued 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  the  labourer  is  not  in  a  fit 
condition  for  that  active  exercise  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  which  alone  constitutes  him  a  ra- 
tional being.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ;  and 
these  are  exhausted  and  deadened  by  too  much  muscu- 
lar exertion.  The  fox-hunter  and  ploughman  fall  asleep 
when  they  sit  within  doors  and  attempt  to  read  or 
think.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  demonstrable 
on  physiological  principles,  and  is  supported  by  general 
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experience  ;  nevertheless,  the  teacliers  of  mankind  have 
too  often  neglected  it.  The  first  change,  therefore, 
must  be  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  time  daily  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties. 

So  far  from  this  limitation  being  unattainable,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and  so- 
ciety, is  rapidly  tending  towards  its  adoption.  Ordi- 
nary observers  appear  to  conceive  man's  chief  end,  in 
Britain  at  least,  to  be  to  manufacture  hardware,  broad- 
cloth, and  cotton  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  world, 
and  to  store  up  wealth.  They  forget  tliat  the  same  im- 
pulse wliich  inspires  the  British  with  so  much  ardour 
in  manufacturing,  will  sooner  or  later  inspire  other  na- 
tions also  ;  and  that  if  all  Europe  shall  follow  our  ex- 
ample, and  employ  efficient  machinery  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  population  in  our  branches  of  industry, 
which  they  are  fast  doing,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
will  at  length  be  deluged  with  manufactured  goods, 
only  part  of  which  will  be  required.  When  this  state 
of  things  shall  arrive, — and  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
and  civilization  are  diffused  it  will  approach, — lal)ourers 
will  be  compelled  by  dire  necessity  to  abridge  their 
toil ;  because  excessive  labour  will  not  be  remunerated. 
The  admirable  inventions  which  are  the  boast  and  glory 
of  civilized  men,  are  believed  by  many  persons  to  be  at 
this  moment  adding  to  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
the  people.  Power-looms,  steam-carriages,  and  steam- 
ships, it  is  asserted,  have  hitherto  all  operated  directly 
in  increasing  the  hours  of  exertion,  and  abridging  the 
reward  of  the  labourer  !  Can  we  believe  that  God  has 
bestowed  on  us  the  gift  of  an  almost  creative  power, 
solely  to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  many,  and 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  few  ?  Impossible  I  The 
ultimate  effect  of  mechanical  inventions  on  human  so- 
ciety appears  to  be  not  yet  divined.  I  hail  them  as  the 
grand  instruments  of  civilization,  by  giving  leisure  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  their 
moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  powers. 

To  enable  man  to  follow  pursuits  connected  with  his 
higher  endowments,  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  ani- 
mal nature  is  necessary,  viz.  food,  raiment,  and  comfort- 
able lodging  ;  and  muscular  power,  intellect,  and  me- 
chanical ability,  have  been  conferred  on  him,  apparently 
with  the  design  that  he  should  build  houses,  plough 
fields,  and  fabricate  commodities.  But  we  have  no 
warrant  from  reason  or  Scripture  for  believing  that  any 
portion  of  the  people  are  doomed  to  dedicate  their  whole 
lives  and  energies,  aided  by  all  mechanical  inventions, 
to  these  ends,  as  their  proper  business,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  the  works  and  will  of  the  Creator.  Has 
man  been  permitted  to  discover  the  steam-engine,  and 
apply  it  in  propelling  ships  on  the  ocean  and  car- 
riages on  railways,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  forging 
iron, — and  has  he  been  gifted  with  intellect  to  discover* 
the  astonishing  powers  of  physical  agents,  such  as  are 
revealed  by  chemistry  and  mechanics, — only  that  ho 
may  be  enabled  to  build  more  houses,  weave  more  cloth, 
and  forge  more  iron,  without  any  direct  reference  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  ?  If  an  individual, 
unaided  by  animal  or  mechanical  power,  had  wished  to 
travel  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of 
tliirty  miles,  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  devoting  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  time,  and  consider- 
able muscular  energy,  to  the  task.  "Wlien  roads  and 
carriages  were  constructed,  and  horses  trained,  he  could, 
by  their  assistance,  have  accomplished  the  same  journey 
in  four  hours,  with  little  fatigue  ;  and  now,  when  rail- 
ways and  steam-engines  have  been  succ^^.sfuUy  com- 
pleted, he  may  travel  that  distance  without  any  bodily 
fatigue  whatever,  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  I  ask,  For 
what  purpose  has  Providence  bestowed  on  the  individual 
the  nine  or  ten  hours  of  spare  time  which  are  thus  set 
free  ?  I  humbly  answer^ — thnt  he  may  be  enabled  to 
cultivate  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  faculties. 
Again,  before  steam-engines  were  applioil  to  spinning 
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and  weaving,  a  human  being  would  have  needed  to  la- 
bour, perhaps  for  a  month,  in  order  to  produce  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloth,  necessai7  to  cover  his  own 
person  for  a  year  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  division  of  labour,  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  population  would  necessarily  have 
been  constantly  engaged  in  this  employment :  by  the  ap-  | 
plication  of  steam,  the  same  ends  may  be  accomplished 
in  a  day.  I  repeat  the  inquiry — For  what  purpose  has 
Providence  bestowed  the  twenty-nine  days  out  of  the 
month,  set  free  by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
and  machinery  ?  These  proportions  are  not  named  as 
statistically  correct,  but  as  mere  illustrations  of  my 
proposition,  that  every  discovery  in  natural  science, 
and  every  invention  in  mechanics,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  increase  the  leisure  of  man,  and  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  his  physical  wants  with  less  laborious  ex- 
ertion. 

The  question  recurs,  Is  it  the  object  of  Providence, 
in  thus  favouring  the  human  race,  to  enable  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  enjoy  the  highest  luxuries,  while  the 
mass  shall  continue  labouring  animals  ;  or  is  it  his  in- 
tention to  enable  all  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  their  ra- 
tional nature  ? 

In  proportion  as  mechanical  inventions  shall  be  ge- 
nerally diffused  over  the  world,  they  will  increase  the 
powers  of  production  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  supply,  by 
moderate  labour,  every  want  of  man  ;  and  then  the  great 
body  of  the  people  will  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
reasonable  leisure,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  avoid 
it.  Great  misery  will  probably  be  suffered  in  persever- 
ing in  the  present  course  of  action,  before  their  eyes 
shall  be  opened  to  this  result.  The  first  effect  of  these 
stupendous  inventions  threatens  to  be  to  accumulate 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  without  proportionally 
abridging  the  toil,  or  adding  to  the  comforts,  of  the 
many.  This  process  of  elevating  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  affluence  and  power,  and  degrading  the  rest, 
threatens  to  proceed  till  the  disparity  of  condition  shall 
become  intolerable  to  both,  the  labourer  being  utterly 
oppressed,  and  the  higher  classes  harassed  by  insecurity. 
Then,  probably,  it  may  be  recognised,  that  the  real  be- 
nefit of  physical  discovery  is  to  give  leisure  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  true  civili- 
zation, knowledge  being  the  second.  The  science  of 
human  nature  will  enable  men  at  length  to  profit  by 
exemption  from  excessive  toil  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that,  in  course  of  time,  sincere  attempts  will  be  made 
to  render  all  ranks  prosperous  and  happy,  by  institu- 
tions formed  in  harmony  with  all  the  faculties. 

The  same  means  will  lead  to  the  realization  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.  An  individual  whose  active  exist- 
ence is  engrossed  by  mere  bodily  labour,  or  by  the  pur- 
suits of  gain  or  ambition,  lives  under  the  predominance 
of  faculties  that  do  not  produce  the  perfect  Christian 
character.  The  true  practical  Christian  possesses  a  vi- 
gorous and  enlightened  intellect,  and  moral  affections 
glowing  with  gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  but 
how  can  the  people  at  large  be  enabled  to  realize  this 
condition  of  mind,  if  stimulus  for  the  intellect  and  the 
nobler  sentiments  be  excluded  by  the  daily  routine  of 
their  occupations  ? 

In  some  districts  of  England,  the  operatives  lately 
demanded  an  abridgment  of  labour  without  abatement 
(»f  wages.  This  project  wns  unjust,  and  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. They  should  h:ive  given  up  first  one  hour's  j 
labour,  and  the  price  of  it,  and  waited  till  the  increase 
of  capital  and  of  demand  brought  up  wages  to  their 
former  rate  ;  which,  if  they  had  restrained  population,  ' 
would  certainly  have  happened.  They  should  have  then 
abated  a  second  hour,  submitting  again  to  a  reduction, 
md  again  waited  for  a  reaction  ;  and  so  on,  till  they 
■ad  limited  their  labour  to  eight  or  nine  hours  a-day. 
"Tie  change  must  be  gradual,  and  the  end  must  be  ob- 
tained by  moral  means,  else  it  will  never  be  accomplished 
?X  all.  ' 

The  objection  ha   been  stated,  that,  even  in  the  most  i 


improved  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  there 
will  still  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  so  defi- 
cient in  talent,  so  incapable  of  improvement,  and  so 
ignorant,  that  their  labour  will  be  worth  little  :  that, 
as  they  must  obtain  subsistence,  no  alternative  will  be 
left  to  them  but  to  compensate  by  protracted  exertion  for 
their  deficiency  in  skill;  and  that  their  long  continued 
labour,  furnished  at  a  cheap  rate,  will  affect  all  the 
classes  above  them,  and  indeed  prevent  the  views  now 
advocated  from  ever  being  realized.  This  objection  re- 
solves itself  into  the  proposition.  That  the  people  have 
been  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  labouring  animals, 
and  that,  from  their  inherent  mental  defects,  they  are 
incapable,  generally,  of  being  raised  to  any  more  ho- 
nourable station  ;  which  is  just  the  great  point  at  issue 
between  the  old  and  the  new  philosophy.  If  mankind 
at  large  (for  the  industrious  classes  constitute  so  very 
great  a  majority  of  the  race,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  of  them  as  the  whole)  had  been  intended  for  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  wliich  they  un- 
questionably possess,  would  have  been  bestowed  cm  them  ; 
and  as  they  do  enjoy  the  rudiments  of  all  the  feelings 
and  capacities  which  adorn  the  highest  of  men,  and 
as  these  faculties  are  improvable,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  pcnnanent  incapacity  of  the  race.  I 
consider  the  operatives  to  be  capable  of  learning,  in  the 
course  of  successive  generations,  to  act  as  rational  beings ; 
and  that  whenever  the  great  majority  of  them  shall  have 
acquired  a  sense  qf  the  true  dignity  of  their  nature,  and 
a  relislj  for  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  their  higher 
powers,  they  will  so  regulate  the  supply  of  labour  in 
reference  to  the  demand,  as  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  return  for  moderate  exertion.  In  fine,  I 
hope  that  few  of  tlie  imbeciles,  before  alluded  to,  will 
exist,  and  that  these  few  will  be  directed  and  provided 
for,  by  the  multitude  of  generous  and  enlightened  minds 
which  will  exist  around  them. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  force  in  the  objec- 
tion, considered  in  reference  to  the  present  and  several 
succeeding  generations.  In  throwing  out  these  views, 
I  embi-ace  centuries  of  time.  I  see  the  slow  progress 
of  the  human  race  in  the  past,  and  do  not  anticipate 
miracles  in  the  future.  If  a  sound  principle,  however, 
be  developed — one  having  its  roots  in  nature — there  is 
a  certainty  that  it  will  v.'ax  strong  and  bear  fruit  in  due 
season  ;  but  that  season,  from  the  character  of  the  plant, 
may  be  a  distant  one.  All  who  aim  at  benefiting  man- 
kind should  keep  tliis  truth  constantly  in  view.  Al- 
most every  scheme  is  judged  of  by  its  effects  on  the 
living  generation  ;  -whereas  no  great  fountain  of  happi- 
ness ever  flowed  clear  at  first,  or  yielded  its  full  sweets 
to  the  generation  which  discovered  it. 

It  is  now  an  established  principle  in  political  econo- 
my, that  Government  ought  not  to  interfere  with  in- 
dustry. This  maxim  was  highly  nece.^sary  when  rulers 
were  grossly  ignorant  of  all  the  natural  laws  which  re- 
gulate production  and  the  private  interests  of  men  ; 
because  their  enactments,  in  general,  were  then  absurd 
— they  often  did  much  harm,  and  rarely  good.  '*  Men," 
says  Lord  Karnes,  in  reference  to  the  English  poor  law, 
*•  will  always  be  mending  :  What  a  confused  jumble  do 
they  make,  vvlien  they  attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture !  Leave  Nature  to  her  own  operations ;  she  under- 
stajids  them  the  best."*  But  if  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture were  once  fully  and  clearly  developed,  it  is  probable 
that  this  rule  miglit,  with  great  advantage,  he  relaxed, 
and  that  the  legislature  might  considerably  accelerate 
improvements,  by  tulding  the  constraining  authority  of 
human  laws  to  enactments  already  proclaimed  by  the 
Creator.  Natural  hiws  do  exist,  and  the  Creator  punis^iies 
if  they  are  not  obeyed.  The  evils  of  life  are  these 
punishments.  Now^  if  the  great  body  of  intelligent 
men  in  any  state  saw  clearly,  that  a  course  of  action 
pursued  by  the  ill  informed  of  their  fellow  subjects  was 
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ihe  source  of  continual  suffering,  not  only  to  the  evil- 
doers themselves,  but  to  the  whole  community,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  allowable  that  they  should  avert  it  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  If  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes 
resident  in  towns  were  to  request  Parliament  to  ordain 
shops  in  general  to  be  shut  at  eight  o'clock,  or  even  at 
an  earlier  hour,  to  allow  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
rational  faculties  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  them,  it 
would  be  no  stretch  of  power  to  give  effect  to  the  peti- 
tion :  no  evil  would  ensue,  although  the  avaricious  were 
prevented  by  law  from  continuing  ignorant,  and  from 
forcing  all  their  competitors  in  trade  to  resemble  them 
in  their  defects.  If  the  Creator  have  so  constituted  the 
world  that  men  may  execute  all  necessary  business,  and 
still  have  time  to  spare  for  the  cultivation  of  their  ra- 
tional faculties,  any  enactments  of  the  legislature  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  arrangements  for  accomplishing  both 
ends,  would  be  beneficial  and  successful,  because  ac- 
cordant with  nature  ;  although  the  prejudiced  and  igno- 
rant of  the  present  generation  might  complain,  and  pro- 
bably resist  them.  The  right  of  interference  would  go 
much  farther  ;  for  its  only  limits  seem  to  me  to  be  those 
of  the  real  knowledge  of  nature  :  as  long  as  the  legisla- 
ture enacts  in  conformity  with  nature,  the  result  will 
be  successful.  At  present,  ignorance  is  too  extensive 
and  prevalent  to  authorize  Parliament  to  venture  far. 
From  indications  which  already  appear,  however,  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  labouring  classes  will  ere  long 
recognise  Phrenology  and  the  natural  laws,  as  deeply  in- 
teresting to  themselves ;  and  whenever  their  minds  shall 
be  opened  to  rational  views  of  their  own  constitution  as 
men,  and  their  position  as  members  of  society,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  they  will  devote  themselves  to  im- 
provement, with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  that  in  a  few 
generations  will  change  the  condition  of  their  order. 

The  consequences  to  the  middle  ranks  of  the  comm\i- 
nity,  of  departing  from  the  moral  law,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  effects  on  the  lower.  Uncertain  gains, — con- 
tinual fluctuations  in  fortune, — the  absence  of  all  re- 
liance, in  their  pursuits,  on  moral  and  intellectual  prin- 
ciples,— a  gambling  spirit, — an  insatiable  appetite  for 
wealth, — alternately  the  extravagant  joys  of  excessive 
prosperity  and  the  bitter  miseries  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion,— render  the  lives  of  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
too  often  scenes  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  As 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  British  nation,  manufactures 
and  commerce,  are  disowned  by  reason  ;  for,  as  now  con- 
ducted, they  imply  the  permanent  degradation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  They  already  constitute  Eng- 
land's weakness  ;  and,  unless  they  shall  be  regulated  by 
sounder  views  than  those  which  at  present  prevail,  they 
will  involve  the  population  in  unspeakable  misery.  The 
oscillations  of  fortune,  which  almost  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ranks  of  Britain  experience,  in  consequence  of 
the  alternate  depression  and  elevation  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  are  attended  with  extensive  and  severe 
individual  suffering.  Deep,  though  often  silent,  ago- 
nies pierce  the  heart,  when  ruin  is  seen  stealing,  by 
slow  but  certain  steps,  on  a  young  and  helpless  family  ; 
the  mental  struggle  often  undermines  the  parent's 
health,  and  conducts  him  prematurely  to  the  grave. 
No  death  can  be  imagined  more  painful  than  that  which 
arises  from  a  broken  spirit,  robbed  of  its  treasures,  dis- 
appointed in  its  ambition,  and  conscious  of  failure  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  life.  The  best  affections  of  the 
soul  are  lacerated  and  agonized  at  the  prospect  of  leav- 
ing their  dearest  objects  to  struggle,  without  provision, 
with  a  cold  and  selfish  world.  Thousands  of  the  middle 
ranks  in  Britain,  unhappily,  experience  these  misfor- 
tunes in  every  passing  year.  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness  than  fixed  principles  of  action, 
on  which  we  can  rely  for  our  present  safety  and  future 
welfare  ;  and  the  Creator's  laws,  when  seen  and  follow- 
ed, afford  this  support  and  delight  to  our  faculties  in  a 
high  degree.  It  is  one,  not  the  least,  of  the  punish- 
ments that  overtake  the  middle  classes  for  neglecting 


these  laws,  that  they  do  not,  as  a  perm;ment  condition 
of  mind,  feel  secure  and  internally  at  peace  with  them- 
selves. In  days  of  prosperity,  tliey  continue  to  fear 
adversity.  They  live  in  a  constant  struggle  with  for- 
tune ;  and  when  the  excitement  of  business  has  sub- 
sided, vacuity  and  craving  are  experienced.  These  pro- 
ceed from  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  calling 
aloud  for  gratification  ;  but,  owing  to  an  imperfect  edu- 
cation, either  idleness,  gossiping  conversation,  fashion- 
able amusements,  or  intoxicating  liquors,  are  resorted 
to,  and  with  these  a  vain  attempt  is  made  to  fill  up  the 
void  of  life.  I  know  that  this  class  ardently  desires  a 
change  that  would  remove  the  evils  here  described,  and 
will  zealously  co-operate  in  diffusing  knowledge,  by 
means  of  which  alone  it  can  be  introduced. 

The  punishment  which  overtakes  the  higher  classes 
is  equally  obvious.  If  they  do  not  engage  in  some  ac- 
tive pursuit,  so  as  to  give  scope  to  their  energies,  they 
suffer  the  evils  of  ennui,  morbid  irritability,  and  ex- 
cessive relaxation  of  the  functions  of  mind  and  body ; 
which  carry  in  their  train  more  suffering  than  even 
that  which  is  entailed  on  the  operatives  by  excessive 
labour.  If  they  pursue  ambition  in  the  senate  or  the 
field,  in  literature  or  philosophy,  their  real  success  i? 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  approach  which  they  make 
to  observance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect.-  Sully,  Franklin,  and  Washington,  may 
be  contrasted  with  Sheridan  and  Buonaparte,  as  illus- 
trations. Sheridan  and  Napoleon  did  not,  systemati 
cally,  pursue  objects  sanctioned  by  the  higher  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  as  the  end  of  their  exertions  ;  and 
no  person  who  is  a  judge  of  human  emotions  can  read 
the  history  of  their  lives,  and  consider  what  must  have 
passed  within  their  minds,  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  even  in  their  most  brilliant  moments  of 
external  prosperity  the  canker  was  gnawing  within, 
and  that  there  was  no  moral  relish  of  the  present,  or 
reliance  on  the  future,  but  a  mingled  tumult  of  inferior 
propensities  and  intellect,  carrying  with  it  an  habitual 
feeling  of  unsatisfied  desires. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  moral  law  on 
KATiONAL  prosperity. 

If  the  Creator  has  constituted  the  world  in  harmony 
with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  highest 
prosperity  of  each  particular  nation  should  be  tho- 
roughly compatible  with  that  of  every  other :  Hence 
England,  by  sedulously  cultivating  her  own  soil,  pur- 
suing her  own  courses  of  industry,  and  regulating 
her  internal  institutions  and  her  external  relations  by 
the  principles  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Justice, 
which  imply  abstine^-ce  from  wars  of  aggression,  from 
conquest,  and  from  all  selfish  designs  of  commercial 
monopoly, — should  be  in  the  highest  condition  of  pros- 
perity and  enjoyment  that  nature  admits  of ;  and  every 
step  that  she  deviates  from  these  principles,  should  carry 
an  inevitable  punishment  along  with  it.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  with  respect  to  France  and  every 
other  nation.  According  to  this  principle,  also,  the 
Creator  should  have  conferred  on  each  nation  such  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  soil,  climate,  situation,  or  genius, 
as  should  enable  it  to  carry  on  amicable  intercom'se  with 
its  fellow  states,  in  a  beneficial  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ducts peculiar  to  each  ;  so  that  the  higher  one  nation 
rose  in  morality,  intelligence,  and  riches,  the  more  esti- 
mable and  valuable  it  should  become  as  a  neighbour 
to  all  the  surrounding  states.  This  is  so  obviously  the 
real  constitution  of  nature,  that  proof  of  it  would  be 
superfluous. 

England,  however,  as  a  nation,  has  set  this  law  at 
defiance.  She  has  led  the  way  in  taking  the  propen- 
sities as  her  guides,  in  founding  her  laws  and  institu- 
tions on  them,  and  in  following  them  in  her  practical 
conduct.  England  placed  restrictions  on  trade,  ani 
carried  them  to  the  greatest  lu  iglit ;  she  conquered  co- 
lonies, and  ruled  them  in  the  full  spirit  of  selfishiuv::* 
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•he  enoourajred  lotteries,  fostered  the  slave-trade,  and 
carried  paper  money  and  the  most  avaricious  spirit  of 
manuftvcturing  and  speculating  in  commerce  to  their 
highest  pitch  ;  she  defended  corruption  in  Parliament, 
aud  distributed  churche-^  and  seats  on  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice, on  principles  purely  selfish  ;  all  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law.  If  the  world 
had  been  created  in  harmony  with  the  predominance  of 
the  animal  faculties,  England  would  have  been  a  most 
felicitous  nation;  but  as  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  was 
natural  that  a  severe  national  retribution  should  follow 
these  departures  from  the  Divine  institutions, — and 
grievoMa  accordingly  has  been,  and,  I  fear,  will  be,  the 
punishment. 

The  principle  which  appears  to  regulate  national 
chastisements  is,  that  the  precise  combination  of  facul- 
ties which  leads  to  the  transgression,  carries  in  its  train 
the  punishment.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
under  the  moral  and  intellectual  law.  A  carter  who 
half  starves  his  horse,  and  unmercifully  beats  it,  to 
supply,  by  the  stimulus  of  pain,  the  vigour  that  nature 
intended  to  flow  from  abundance  of  food,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  practise  this  barbarity  with  impunity  in  this 
world,  if  he  evade  the  eye  of  the  police  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  hand  of  Providence  reaches  him  by  a 
direct  punishment :  he  fails  in  his  object ;  for  blows 
cannot  supply  the  vigour  which,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  horse,  will  flow  only  from  sufl!iciency  of  wholesome 
provender.  In  his  conduct,  he  manifests  excessive  De- 
Btructiveness,  with  deficient  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
Justice,  and  Intellect ;  and  he  cannot  reverse  this  cha- 
racter by  merely  averting  his  eyes  and  his  hand  from 
the  horse.  He  carries  these  dispositions  into  the  bosom 
of  his  family  and  into  the  company  of  his  associates, 
and  a  variety  of  evil  consequences  ensue.  The  delights 
tliat  spring  from  active  moral  sentiments  and  intellec- 
tual powers  are  necessarily  unknown  to  him  ;  and  the 
difference  between  these  pleasures  and  the  sensations 
attendant  on  Ms  moral  and  intellectual  condition,  are 
as  great  as  between  the  external  splendour  of  a  king 
and  the  naked  poverty  of  a  beggar.  It  is  true  that  he 
haa  never  felt  the  enjoyment,  and  does  not  know  the 
extent  of  his  loss ;  but  still  the  difference  exists ;  ire 
eee  it,  and  know  that,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  his 
state  of  mind,  he  is  excluded  from  a  great  nnd  exalted 
pleasure.  Farther,  his  active  animal  faculties  rouse  the 
Combativeness,Destructiveness.  Self-Esteem,  Secretive- 
ness,  and  Cautiousness,  of  his  wife,  children,  and  asso- 
ciates, against  him,  and  they  inflict  on  him  animal 
punishment.  He,  no  doubt,  goes  on  to  eat,  drink, 
blaspheme,  and  abuse  his  horse,  day  after  day,  appa- 
rently as  if  Providence  took  no  note  of  his  conduct  ; 
but  he  neither  feels,  nor  can  any  one  who  attends  to 
his  condition  believe  him  to  feel,  happy:  he  is  uneasy, 
discontented,  and  conscious  of  being  disliked — all  which 
sensations  are  his  punishment ;  and  it  is  owing  solely 
to  his  own  grossness  and  ignorance  that  he  does  not 
connect  it  with  his  offence.  Let  us  apply  these  remarks 
to  nations. 

England,  under  the  impulses  of  excessively  strong 
Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Destructiveness,  for 
a  long  time  protected  the  slave-trade.  During  the  pe- 
riods of  her  greatest  sin  in  this  respect,  the  same  com- 
bination of  faculties  should,  according  to  the  law  which 
I  am  explaining,  be  found  working  most  vigorously 
in  her  other  institutions,  and  producing  punishment 
for  that  offence.  In  these  periods,  a  general  spirit  of 
domineering  and  rapacity  should  appear  in  her  pub- 
lic men,  rendering  them  little  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  ;  injustice  and  harshness  in  her  taxa- 
tions and  public  laws  :  and  a  spirit  of  aggression  and 
hostility  towards  other  nations,  provoking  retaliation 
of  her  insults.  And  accordingly  I  have  been  Informed, 
•s  a  matter  of  fact,  that  while  these  measures  of  injus- 
tice were  publicly  patronised  by  the  government,  its 
scnonts  vied  with  each  other  in  ii\justice  towards  it, 


and  its  subjects  dedicated  their  talents  and  enterprise 
towards  corrupting  its  officers,  and  cheating  it  of  its 
due.  Every  trader  who  was  liable  to  excise  or  custom 
duties  evaded  the  one-half  of  them,  and  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  disgrace  in  doing  so.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  subject  to  the  excise-laws  fifty  j-ears  ago,  de- 
scribed to  me  the  condition  of  his  trade  at  that  time. 
The  excise-oflficers,  he  said,  regarded  it  as  an  under- 
stood matter,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  goods  manu- 
facturetl  were  to  be  smuggled  without  being  charged 
with  duty  ;  but  then,  said  he,  "  they  made  us  pay  a 
moral  and  pecuniary  penalty  that  was  at  once  galling 
and  debasing.  We  were  constrained  to  ask  them  to  our 
table  at  all  meals,  and  place  them  at  the  head  of  it  in 
our  holiday  parties  :  when  they  fell  into  debt,  we  were 
obliged  to  help  them  out  of  it ;  when  they  moved  from 
one  house  to  another,  our  servants  and  cai'ts  were  in 
requisition  to  transport  their  effects.  By  way  of  keep- 
ing up  discipline  upon  us,  and  also  to  make  a  show  of 
duty,  they  chose  every  now  and  then  to  step  in  and  de- 
tect us  in  a  fraud,  and  get  us  fined  :  if  we  submitted 
quietly,  they  told  us  that  they  would  make  us  amends 
by  winking  at  another  fraud,  and  they  generally  did 
so  ;  but  if  our  indignation  rendered  passive  obedience 
impossible,  and  we  gave  utterance  to  our  opinion  of 
their  character  and  conduct,  they  enforced  the  law  on 
us,  while  they  relaxed  it  on  our  neighbours  ;  and  these, 
being  rivals  in  trade,  undersold  us  in  the  market,  car- 
ried away  our  customers,  and  ruined  our  business.  Nor 
did  the  bondage  end  here.  We  could  not  smuggle  with- 
out the  aid  of  our  servants  ;  and  as  they  could,  on  oc- 
casion of  any  offence  given  to  themselves,  carry  infor- 
mation to  the  head-quarters  of  excise,  we  were  slaves 
to  them  also,  and  were  obliged  tamely  to  submit  to  a 
degree  of  drunkenness  and  insolence  that  appears  to  me 
now  perfectly  intolerable.  Farther,  this  evasion  and 
oppression  did  us  no  good  ;  for  all  the  trade  were  alike, 
and  we  just  sold  our  goods  so  much  the  cheaper  the 
more  duty  we  evaded  :  so  that  our  individual  success 
did  not  depend  upon  superior  skill  and  superior  morali- 
ty, in  making  an  excellent  article  at  a  moderate  price, 
but  upon  superior  capacity  for  fraud,  meanness,  syco- 
phancy, and  every  possible  baseness.  Our  lives  were 
any  thing  but  enviable.  Conscience,  although  greatly 
blunted  by  practices  that  were  universal  and  viewed  as 
inevitable,  still  whispered  that  they  were  wrong  ;  our 
self-respect  very  frequently  revolted  at  the  insults  to 
which  we  were  exposed  ;  and  there  was  a  constant  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  arising  from  our  dependence  upon 
wretches  whom  we  internally  despised.  When  the  go- 
vernment took  a  higher  tone,  and  infused  more  prin- 
ciple and  greater  strictness  into  the  collection  of  the 
duties,  we  thought  ourselves  ruined.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  case.  The  duties,  no  doubt,  are 
now  excessively  burdensome  from  their  amount ;  but 
that  is  their  least  evil.  Were  it  possible  to  collect 
them  from  every  trader  with  perfect  equality,  our  in- 
dependence would  be  complete,  and  our  competition 
would  be  confined  to  superiority  in  morality  and  skill. 
Matters  are  much  nearer  this  point  now  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  still  they  would  admit  of 
considerable  improvement."  The  same  individual  men- 
tioned, that,  in  his  youth,  now  seventy  years  ago,  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  held  by  a 
weak  tenure.  About  1700,  he  k  lew  instances  of  sol- 
diers being  sent,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  farm-houses,  to 
carry  off,  by  force,  young  men  for  the  army  :  as  this 
was  against  the  law,  they  were  accused  of  some  imagi- 
nary offence,  such  as  a  trespass  or  an  assault,  which  was 
proved  by  false  witnesses  ;  and  the  magistrate,  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  farce  and  its  object,  threatened  the 
victim  with  transportation  to  the  colonies,  as  a  felon, 
if  he  would  not  enii^t — which,  unprotected  and  over- 
whelmed by  power  and  injustice, — he  was,  of  course, 
compelled  to  do. 

If  the  same  minute  representation  were  given  of  other 
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departments  of  private  life,  during  the  time  of  the  great- 
est immoralities  ^n  the  part  of  the  government,  w^e 
should  find  that  this  paltering  with  conscience  and  cha- 
racter in  the  national  proceedings,  tended  to  keep  dovv^n 
the  morality  of  the  people,  and  fostered  in  them  a  ra- 
pacious and  gambling  spirit,  to  which  many  of  the  evils 
that  have  since  overtaken  us  have  owed  their  origin. 

But  we  may  take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  national  responsibility. 

In  the  American  war  Britain  desired  to  gratify  her 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  in  opposition  to  Be- 
nevolence and  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  her  transat- 
lantic colonies.  This  roused  the  animal  resentment  of 
the  latter,  and  the  propensities  of  the  two  nations  came 
into  collision  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  made  war  on  each 
other — Britain,  to  support  a  dominion  in  direct  hosti- 
lity to  the  principles  which  regulate  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  in  the  expectation  of  becoming  rich 
and  powerful  by  success  in  that  enterprise  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  sentiments, 
and  to  become  free  and  independent.  According  to  the 
principles  which  I  am  now  unfolding,  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  have  befallen  Britain  would  have 
been  success,  and  the  greatest  advantage,  failure  in  her 
attempt ;  and  the  result  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  this  view.  If  Britain  had  subdued 
the  colonies  in  the  American  war,  every  one  must  see  to 
what  an  extent  her  Self-Esteem,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
Destructiveness,  would  have  been  let  loose  upon  them. 
This,  in  the  first  place,  would  have  roused  the  animal 
faculties  of  the  conquered  pai-ty,  and  led  them  to  give 
her  all  the  annoyance  in  their  power  ;  and  the  expense 
of  the  fleets  and  armies  requisite  to  repress  this  spirit, 
would  have  far  counterbalanced  the  profits  she  could 
have  wrung  out  of  the  colonists  by  extortion  and  op- 
pression. In  the  second  place,  the  very  exercise  of 
these  animal  faculties  by  herself,  in  opposition  to  the 
moral  sentiments,  would  have  rendered  her  government 
at  home  an  exact  parallel  of  that  of  the  carter  in  his 
own  family.  The  same  malevolent  principles  would 
have  overflowed  on  her  own  subjects  :  the  government 
would  have  felt  uneasy,  and  the  people  rebellious,  dis- 
contented, and  unhappy  ;  and  the  moral  law  would  have 
been  amply  vindicated  by  the  suffering  which  would 
have  everywhere  abounded.  The  consequences  of  her 
failure  have  been  the  reverse.  America  has  sprung  up 
into  a  great  and  moral  nation,  and  actually  contributes 
ten  times  more  to  the  wealth  of  Britain,  standing  as  she 
now  does  in  her  natural  relation  to  this  country,  than 
she  ever  could  have  done  as  a  discontented  and  oppress- 
ed colony.  This  advantage  is  reaped  without  any  loss, 
anxiety,  or  expense  ;  it  flows  from  the  divine  institu- 
tions, and  both  nations  profit  by  and  rejoice  under  it. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  rivali'y  of  America,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  ascendency  of  the  propensities  in  Bri- 
tain, tends  strongly  to  excite  the  moral  sentiments  in 
her  people  and  government ;  and  every  day  that  we  live, 
we  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  improvement  in  wi-ser 
institutions,  deliverance  from  abuses,  and  a  higher  and 
purer  spirit  pervading  every  department  of  the  execu- 
tive administration  of  the  country.  Britain,  however, 
did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  her  attempt  at  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  moral  laws.  The  pages  of  lier  history,  du- 
ring the  American  war,  are  dark  with  suffering  and 
gloom,  and  at  this  day  we  groan  under  the  debt  and 
diflRculties  then  partly  incurred. 

If  tlie  world  be  constituted  on  the  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  the 
practice-  of  one  nation  seeking  riches  and  power,  by 
conq',eriiig,  devastating,  or  obstructing  the  prosperity 
of  another,  must  be  essentiaUif  futile :  Being  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  moral  constitution  of  creation,  it  must  occa- 
sion misery  while  in  progress,  and  can  lead  to  no  result 
except  the  impoverii-hment  and  mortification  of  the 
pr-ople  who  pursue  it.  It  is  narrated  that  Th'emistocles 
told  the  Athenians  tliat  he  had  conceived  a  project  which 


would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Athens,  but  that 
the  profoundest  secrecy  was  necessary  to  ensure  its  suc- 
cess. They  desired-  him  to  communicate  it  to  Aristides, 
and  promised,  if  he  approved,  to  execute  it.  Themis- 
tocles  took  Aristides  aside,  and  told  him  that  he  pro- 
posed, unawares,  to  burn  the  ships  of  the  Spartans,  then 
in  profound  peace  with  the  Athenian  state  and  not  ex- 
pecting an  attack  ;  which  would  very  much  weaken  the 
Spartan  power.  Aristides  reported,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous,  but  nothing  more  unjust,  than  the 
project  in  view.  The  people  refused  to  hear  or  to  exe- 
cute it.*  Here  the  intellect  of  Aristides  appears  to  have 
viewed  the  execution  of  the  scheme  as  beneficial,  while 
his  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness  distinctly  denounced 
it  as  morally  wrong  ,■  and  the  question  is.  Whether  ex- 
ternal nature  is  so  constituted,  that  the  intellect  can,  in 
any  case,  possess  sufficient  data  for  inferring  actual  bene- 
fit from  conduct  which  is  disowned  and  denounced  by  the 
moral  sentiments  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it  cannot.  Let 
us  trace  the  project  of  Themistocles  to  its  results. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sparta  possessed  the  faculties  of 
Self-Esteem,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Intellect, 
Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness.  The  proposed  de- 
struction of  their  ships,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  would 
have  outraged  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,  and 
these  would  have  kindled  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness into  the  most  intense  activity.  The  greater 
the  injustice  of  the  act,  the  fiercer  would  the  flame 
of  opposition,  retaliation,  and  revenge,  have  glowed  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  grossly  and  wantonly  the 
moral  sentiments  were  outraged  by  the  act,  the  higher 
would  have  been  the  class  of  minds  which  would  have 
instinctively  burned  with  the  desire  of  revenge.  The 
Athenians,  then,  by  the  very  constitution  of  nature, 
would  have  been  assailed  by  this  fearful  storm  of  moral 
indignation  and  animal  resentment,  rendered  doubly 
terrible  by  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  being  con- 
verted into  the  most  determined  of  their  opponents. 
Turning  to  their  own  state  again, — only  those  indi- 
viduals among  themselves  in  whom  intellect  and  moral 
sentiment  were  inferior  to  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- 
Esteem,  which  give  rise  to  selfishness  and  the  lust  of 
power,  could  have  cordially  approved  of  the  deed.  The 
virtuous  would  have  turned  from  the  contemplation  of 
it  with  shame  and  sorrow ;  and  thus  both  the  character 
and  number  of  the  defenders  would  have  been  diminish- 
ed in  the  very  ratio  of  the  atrocity  of  the  crime,  while 
the  power  of  the  assailants,  as  we  have  seen,  would,  by 
that  very  circumstance,  have  been  proportiofally  in- 
creased. It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  advantage 
to  Athens  could  ultimately  have  resulted  from  such  a 
flagrant  act  of  iniquity  ;  and  the  apparent  opposition, 
in  the  judgment  of  Aristides,  between  the  justice  of 
the  deed  and  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  it,  arose 
from  his  intellect  not  being  sufficiently  profound  and 
comprehensive  to  grasp  the  whole  springs  which  the 
enterprise  would  call  into  action,  and  to  trace  out 
the  ultimate  results.  In  point  of  fact,  there  would 
have  been  no  opposition  between  the  dictates  of  Con- 
scientiousness, and  those  of  an  intellect  that  could 
liave  accurately  surveyed  the  whole  causes  and  effects 
which  the  unjust  enterprise  would  have  set  in  motion — 
but  the  reverse  ;  and  the  Athenians,  in  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  moral  sentiment,  actually  adopted 
the  most  advantageous  course  which  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  pursue.  The  trite  observation,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  thus  becomes  a  profound  philosophi- 
cal maxim,  when  traced  to  its  foundation  in  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature. 

The  national  debt  of  Britain  has  been  contracted 
chiefly  in  wars,  originating  in  commercial  jealousy  and 
thirst  for  conquest ;  in  short,  under  the  suggestions  of 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
Self-Esteem,  t  Did  not  our  ancestors,  therefore,  im- 
*  Cicero  de  Offit-iis,  lib.  iii. 
t  Of  127  years,  terminating  in  1815,  Eiiglimd  sjjent  G5  m 
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pede  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  engaging 
in  the-ie  contests  f  and  have  any  consequences  of  them 
reached  m,  except  the  burden  of  paying  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  taxes  annually,  as  the  price  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  propensities  of  our  ignorant  forefathers  ? 
Would  a  statesman,  who  believed  in  the  doctrines  main- 
tained in  this  work,  have  recommended  these  wars  as 
ettential  to  national  prosperHy  ?    If  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  sums  had  been  spent  in  effecting  objects  recognised 
by  the  mural  sentiments — in  instituting,  for  example, 
seminaries  of  education  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  mak- 
ing roads,  canals,  and  public  granaries — how  different 
would  have  been  the  present  condition  of  the  countiy ! 
After  the  American  followed  the  French  revolution- 
ary war.     Opinions  are  at  pre-^ent  more  divided  upon 
this  subject ;  but  my  view  of  it,  offered  with  the  great- 
est deference,  is  the  following  :    When  the  French  Re- 
volution broke  out,  the  domestic  institutions  of  Britain 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  founded  tmd  administer- 
ed on  principles  in  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  sentiments.     A  clamour  was  raised  by  the  nation 
for  reform  of  abuses.    If  my  leading  principle  be  sound, 
every  departure  from  the  moral  law,  in  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  carries  its  punishment  with  it,  from  the 
hour  of  its  commencement  till  its  final  cessation  ;  and 
if  Britain's  institutions  were  then,  to  any  extent,  cor- 
rupt and  defective,  she  could  not  have  too  speedily  aban- 
doned them,  and  adopted  purer  and  loftier  arrangements. 
Her  government,  however,  clung  to  the  suggestions  of 
che  propensities,  and  resisted  every  innovation.    To  di- 
vert the  national  mind  from  causing  a  revolution  at 
home,  they  embarked  in  a  war  abroad ;  and,  for  a  pe- 
riod ortwenty-three  years,  let  loose  the  propensities  on 
France  with  headstrong  fury  and  a  fearful  perseverance. 
France,  no  doubt,  threatened  the  different  nations  of 
r^urope  with  the  most  violent  interference  with  their 
governments  ;  a  menace  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  one 
which  called  for  resistance.     But  the  rulers  of  that 
country  were  preparing  their  own  destruction,  in  exact 
prt)portion  to  their  departure  fi'om  the  moral  law ;  and 
a  statesman,  who  knew  and  had  confidence  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  now  explained,  could  have  lis- 
tened to  the  storm  with  perfect  composure,  prepared  to 
repel  actual  aggression  ;  and  could  have  left  the  ex- 
ploding of  French  infatuation  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, in  unhesitating  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  His 
laws.     Britain  preferred  a  war  of  aggression.     If  this 
conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  higher 
»entimente,  we  should  now,  like  America,  be  reaping 
the  rewara  of  our  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  and  plenty 
and  rejoicing  should  flow  down  our  streets  like  a  stream. 
But  mark  the  contrast.     This  island  exhibits  the  spec- 
tacle of  millions  of  men  toiling  to  the  extremity  of 
human  endurance,  for  a  pittance  scarcely  sufficient  to 
war  and  62  in  peace.     The  war  of  1688,  after  lasting  nine 
years,  and  raising  our  expenditure  in  that  period  36  mil- 
lioiiB,  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswlck  in  1697.     Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  began  in  1702, 
fom-luded  in  1718,  and  absorbed  C2J  millions  of  our  money. 
Next  was  the  Spanish  war  of  1789,  settled  finally  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748,  after  costing  us  nearly  64  millions.    Then 
carae  Um  neven  years'  war  of  1756,  which  terminated  with 
the  treaty  of  Paris  hi  1763,  and  in  course  of  which  we  spent 
1 12  millions.   The  next  wa*!  the  American  war  of  1775,  which 
lasted  eight  years.     Our  national  expenditure  in  this  war 
was  136  millions.     Tlie  French  Revolutionary  war  began  in 
1798,  lasted  nine  years,  and  exhibited  .an  exprcnditure  of  464 
millions.     The  w.ar  agninst  Buonaparte  began  in  1803,  and 
ended  in  1815:    during  these  twelve  years,  we  spent  1159 
millions,  771  of  which  were  raised  by  taxes,  and  888  by  loans. 
In  the  revolutionary  war  we  borrowed  201  millions;  in  the 
.American,  104  millions;  in  the  seven  years'  war,  60  millions; 
in  the  Spanish  war  of  1739,  29  millions;  in  the  war  of  the 
Spimish   succession,  32^  millions;  in  the  war  of  1688,  20 
millions.    Total  borrowed  in  the  seven  wars  during  65  years, 
Hbont  884  millions.     In  the  same  time,  we  raised  by' taxes 
1  1*<9  millions;  thus  forming  a  total  expenditure  on  war  of 
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sustain  life  ;  weavei's  labouring  for  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  eightpence,  and  frequently  unable  to 
procure  work  even  on  these  terras  ;  other  artisans,  ex- 
hausted almost  to  death  by  laborious  drudgery,  and  who, 
if  better  rewmpensed,  seek  compensation  and  enjoyment 
in  the  grossest  sensual  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and 
gluttony ;  master-traders  and  manufacturers  anxiously 
labouring  for  wealth,  now  gay  in  the  fond  hope  that  all 
their  expectations  will  be  realized,  then  sunk  in  despair 
by  the  ploughshare  of  ruin  having  passed  over  them  ; 
landholders  and  tenants  now  reaping  unmeasured  returns 
from  their  properties,  then  pining  in  penury  amidst  an 
overflow  of  every  species  of  produce  ;  the  government 
cramped  by  an  overwhelming  debt  and  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  selfishness  on  every  side,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  follow  with  a  bold  step  the  most 
obvious  dictates  of  expediency  and  justice,  by  reason  of 
the  countless  prejudices  and  imaginary  interests  which 
everywhere  obstruct  the  path  of  improvement.  This 
much  more  resembles  punishment  for  transgression 
than  reward  for  obedience  to  the  Divine  laws. 

If  every  man  in  Britain  will  turn  his  attention  in- 
wards, and  reckon  the  pangs  of  disappointment  which 
he  has  felt  at  the  subversion  of  his  own  most  darling 
schemes  by  unexpected  turns  of  public  events,  or  the 
deep  inroads  on  his  happiness  which  such  misfortunes, 
overtaking  his  dearest  relations  and  friends,  have  occa- 
sioned to  him  ;  the  numberless  little  enjoyments  in 
domestic  life,  which  he  is  forced  to  deny  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  taxation  with  which  they  ai-e  loaded  ; 
the  obstructions  to  the  fair  exercise  of  his  industry  and 
talents,  presented  by  stamps,  licenses,  excise-laws,  cus- 
tom-house duties,  et  hoc  genus  omne  ,•  he  will  discover 
the  extent  of  responsibility  attached  by  the  Creator  to 
national  transgressions.  From  ray  own  observation,  I 
would  say,  that  the  raiseries  inflicted  upon  individuals 
and  families,  by  fiscal  prosecutions,  founded  on  excise- 
laws,  stamp-laws,  post-office  laws,  &c.,  all  originating 
in  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  national  debt,  are 
equal  to  tliose  arising  from  some  of  the  most  extensive 
natural  calamities.  It  is  true,  that  few  persons  are  pro- 
secuted without  having  offended  ;  but  the  evil  consists 
in  presenting  men  with  enormous  temptations  to  in- 
fringe mere  financial  regulations,  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  morality,  and  then  inflicting  ruinous 
penalties  for  transgression.  Men  have  hitherto  expected 
the  punisliment  of  their  offences  in  the  thunderbolt  or 
the  yawning  earthquake,  and  have  believed  that  because 
the  sea  did  not  swallow  them  up,  or  the  mountains  fall 
upon  them  and  crush  them  to  atoms,  heaven  was  taking 
no  cognizance  of  their  sins  ;  while,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
omnipotent,  an  all -just,  and  an  all-wise  God,  had  ar- 
ranged, before  they  erred,  an  ample  retribution  in  the 
very  consequences  of  their  transgressions.  It  is  by 
looking  to  the  principles  in  the  mind,  from  which  trans- 
gressions flow,  and  attending  to  their  whole  operations 
and  results,  that  we  discover  the  real  theorj'  of  the  Di- 
vine government.  When  men  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
laws  of  creation,  they  will  discriminate  more  accurately 
than  heretofore  between  natural  and  factitious  evils,  and 
become  less  tolerant  of  the  latter. 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  the 
great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  has  been  carried 
into  effect  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  already  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  rectifying  our  national 
institutions.  For  the  fii'st  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  a  nation  has  voluntarily  contributed  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  axlvancement  of  pure  benevolence  and 
justice.  We  have  agreed  to  pay  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling for  the  freedom  of  800,000  human  beings,  whom 
our  unprincipled  forefathers  had  led  into  hopeless  sla- 
very. Sinecures  have  been  abolished,  monopolios  de- 
stroyed, unmerited  pensions  checked,  and  taxation  light- 
ened ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which  demands  the 
reform  of  a^l  other  abuses  in  church  and  state.  The  high 
gratification  >*hich  I  <».\pcrioncc  in  c(jnt.  nipl.vtiug  tliosu 
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changes,  arises  from  the  perception  that  they  have  all 
the  tendency  to  place  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  the  administration  of  them,  in  harmony  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  moral  sentiments  ;  the  effect 
of  which  will  infallibly  be.  not  only  to  increase  the  phy- 
sicjil  enjoyments,  but  greatly  to  advance  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  condition,  of  the  people.  Ex- 
ample is  the  most  powerful  means  of  instruction,  and  it 
was  in  vain  for  a  priesthood  allied  to  the  state  to  preach 
tru'^h.  justice,  and  benevolence  to  the  people,  while  force, 
oppression,  and  many  other  species  of  abuse,  were  prac- 
tised by  our  rulers  and  the  church  itself.  No  more 
effectual  means  of  purifying  the  hearts  of  the  people  can 
be  devised,  than  that  of  purifying  all  public  institutions, 
and  exhibiting  justice  and  kindly  affection  as  the  ani- 
mating motives  of  public  men  and  national  measures. 

Of  all  national  enormities,  that  of  legalising  the  pur- 
chase of  human  beings,  and  conducting  them  into  slavery, 
is  probably  the  most  atrocious  and  disgraceful ;  and 
Britain  was  long  chargeable  with  this  iniquity.  The 
callous  inhumanity,  the  intense  selfishness,  and  the  ut- 
ter disregard  of  justice,  implied  in  the  practice,  must 
have  overflowed  in  numerous  evils  on  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain themselves.  Indeed,  the  state  of  wretched  destitu- 
tion in  which  the  Irish  peasantry  are  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  unheeded  increase  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
toil,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  appear  to  be  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  the  same  spirit  which  patronized  slavery ; 
and  these  probably  are  preparing  punishment  for  the 
nation,  if  repentance  shall  not  speedily  appear.  Slavery, 
however,  has  now  been  abolished  by  Britain,  and  I  hail 
this  as  the  first  step  in  a  glorious  career  of  moral  legis- 
lation. The  North  Americans  have  been  left  behind  by 
England,  for  once,  in  the  march  of  Christian  practice. 
In  the  United  States,  Negro  slavery  continues  to  deface 
tlie  moral  brightness  of  her  legislative  page  ;  and  on 
no  subject  does  prejudice  appear  to  be  so  inveterately 
])owerful  in  that  country  as  on  slavery.  Greatly  as  I 
I'espect  the  character  of  the  Americans,  it  is  impossible 
to  approve  of  their  treatment  of  the  Negro  population. 
The  ancestors  of  the  present  American  people  stole,  or 
uoquired  by  an  unprincipled  purchase,  the  ancestors  of 
the  existing  Negroes,  and  doomed  them  to  a  degrading 
bondage.  This  act  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tHtes  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  of  Christianity.  Their 
posterity  have  retained  the  blacks  in  thraldom,  treated 
them  with  contumely,  and  at  this  djiy  regard  them  as 
scarcely  human  beings.  This  also  is  a  grievous  trans- 
gression of  the  natural  and  revealed  law  of  moral  duty. 
Evil  and  suffering  must  flow  from  these  transgressions 
to  the  American  people  themselves,  if  a  just  God  really 
governs  the  world. 

The  argument  that  the  negroes  are  incapable  of  civi- 
lization and  freedom,  is  prematurely  urged,  and  not  re- 
levant although  it  were  based  upon  fact.  The  Negro 
head  presents  great  varieties  of  moral  and  intellectual 
development,  and  I  have  seen  several  which  appeared 
fully  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
civilized  men.  But  the  race  has  never  received  justice 
from  its  European  and  American  masters ;  and  until 
its  treatment  shall  have  become  moral,  its  capabilities 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated,  and  the  judgment  against  it 
is  therefore  premature.*     But,  whatever  be  the  capa- 

*  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  46th  number  of  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal  (15th  Dec.  1832),  a  very  interesting  ac- 
«'(>uiit  of  a  Negro  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  who 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  near  Hawick.  Another  Negro, 
named  Eustache,  of  whose  head  there  is  a  cast  in  the  Phre- 
nological Society's  collection,  displayed  a  degree  of  shrewd- 
ness and  disinterested  benevolence  very  rare  even  in  Europe  ; 
svnd  his  head,  while  it  presents  an  excellent  anterior  develop- 
ment, is  more  prominent  at  the  organ  of  Benevolence  than 
:uiy  other  head  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  An 
account  of  Eustache  will  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, vol.  ix.  p.  134,  and  Journal de  la  Societe  Phicnologiqvc  de 
I'aris,  \pri]  1835.  Mr  Lawrence  has  collected,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  his  admirable  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology, 


bilities  of  the  Negroes,  it  was  a  heinous  moral  trans- 
gression to  transport  them,  by  violent  means,  from  the 
region  where  they  had  been  placed  by  a  wise  and  bene- 
volent God,  and  to  plant  them  in  a  new  soil,  and  amidst 
institutions,  for  which  they  were  never  intended ;  and 
the  punishment  of  this  offence  will  rather  be  aggra- 
vated than  averted,  by  losing  sight  of  the  source  of  the 
transgression,  and  charging  the  consequences  of  it  on 
the  Negroes,  as  if  they  were  to  blame  for  their  alleged 
incapacity  to  glide  gracefully  into  the  ranks  of  American 
civilization.  The  Negroes  must  either  be  improved  by 
culture  and  intermarriage  with  the  white  race,  or  re- 
transferred  to  their  native  climate,  before  America  can 
escape  from  the  hands  of  divine  justice.  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  details  of  American  social 
life,  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  practical  form  in  which 
the  punishment  is  inflicted ;  but  if  there  be  truth  in 
the  principles  now  expounded,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  existence. 

The  alternative  of  incorporating  the  negroes,  by  in- 
termarriage, with  the  European  race,  appears  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  ;  while  they  also  declare  it 
to  be  impossible  to  retransport  the  blacks  to  Africa,  on 
account  of  their  overwhelming  numbers.  There  is 
much  force  in  both  of  these  objections,  but  the  follow- 
ing considerations  have  still  greater  weight: — the  white 
race  is  exclusively  to  blame  for  the  origin  of  the  evil, 
and  for  all  its  consequences ;  the  natural  laws  never 
relax  in  their  operation ;  and  hence  the  existing  evils 
will  go  on  augmenting  until  a  remedy  be  adopted,  and 
this  will  become  more  painful  the  longer  it  is  delayed. 
If  the  present  state  of  things  shall  be  continued  for  a 
century,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  end  in  a  war  of  ex- 
termination between  the  black  and  the  white  popula- 
tion, or  in  an  attempt  by  the  blacks  to  conquer  and 
exclusively  possess  one  or  more  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  them- 
selves. 

At  the  time  when  I  write  these  pages,  the  planters 
of  Jamaica  and  of  the  other  West  India  Islands  are 
complaining  of  the  ruinous  consequences  to  them  of 
Negro  emancipation,  and  blaming  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  having  abrogated  slavery.  These  men  appa- 
rently do  not  believe  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  or  they  do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered.  If  they  did,  they  would  acknowledge 
that  those  who  sow  the  wind  have  no  right  to  complain 
when  they  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  permanence  of 
Negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was  impossible ;  be- 
cause it  was  a  system  of  gross  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
oppression,  and  no  such  soci^  fabric  can  permanently 
endure.  Its  fruits  have  long  been  poisonous  and  bitter, 
and  the  planters  are  suffering  the  penalty  of  having 
reared  them.  They  ought,  however,  to  thank  the  jus- 
tice and  repentant  generosity  of  the  mother  country, 
which,  by  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  has  so 
greatly  mitigated  their  punishment ;  for  they  may  rest 
assured,  that  the  annoyances  now  suffered  are  light  and 
transient  compared  with  the  calamities  which  would 
have  befallen  them  had  slavery  been  prolonged  until  it 
had  wrought  out  its  own  termination.  Another  gene- 
ration will  probably  see  and  acknowledge  this  truth. 

and  the  Natural  History  of  Mau,  a  great  variety  of  facts  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  the  Negroes,  though  morally  and  intellec- 
tually inferior  to  the  wliite  race,  are  by  no  means  near  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  humanity;  and  he  expresses  the  well- 
groundtd  opinion,  "  that  of  the  dark-coloured  people  none 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  stronger  proofs  of  capacity 
for  literary  and  scientific  investigation,  and,  consequently, 
that  none  approach  more  nearly  than  the  Negro  to  the  polish- 
ed nations  of  the  globe." 

May  1.  1841. — Shice  the  text  was  written,  I  have  visited 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  examined  numerous 
skulls  and  heads  of  Negroes,  and  can  now  confirm,  fiom  ob- 
servation, the  opinion  of  Mr  Lawrence. — See  my  Notes  on  the 
j  United   States  of  North   America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  112,  2S2, 
j  vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  168,  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  point. 


CALAMITIES  ARISING  FROM  INFRJ.NtiKM  L:NT  OF  THE  MOUAL  LAW. 


But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  remark,  tliat,  be  the  sufferings 
of  the  West  India  planters  at  present  what  they  may, 
they,  as  the  representatives  of  the  orii,anal  transgressors, 
are  justly  sustaining  the  penalty  ;  and,  in  their  instance, 
as  in  that  of  a  patient  undergoiJig  a  severe  opemtion  to 
escape  from  a  dangerous  disease,  delay  would  only  have 
pi-oti-acted  their  affliction,  and  augmented  the  ultimate 
pain  and  the  danger  of  the  remedy. 

The  Spaniards,  under  the  influence  of  selfish  rapa- 
city and  ambition,  conquered  South  America,  inflicted 
upon  its  wretched  inhabitants  the  most  atrocious  cruel- 
ties, and  continued,  for  300  years,  to  weigh  like  a  mo- 
ral incubus  upon  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  punish- 
ment is  now  endured.  By  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  na 
tions  must  obey  the  moral  law  to  be  happy ;  that  is,  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  be  industrious,  up 
right,  intelligent,  pious,  and  humane.  The  reward  of 
•uch  conduct  is  individual  happiness,  and  national  great- 
ness  and  glory  :  there  shall  then  be  none  to  make  them 
afraid.  Tlie  Spaniai-ds  disobeyed  all  these  laws  in  the 
conquest  of  America  ;  they  l(»oked  to  rapine  and  foreign 
gold,  and  not  to  industry,  for  wealth  ;  and  this  fostered 
avarice  and  pride  in  the  government,  baseness  in  the 
nobles,  and  indolence,  ignoniiice,  and  mental  depravity 
in  the  people, — it  led  tliein  to  imagine  happiness  to 
consist,  not  in  the  e>ei-cise  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  but  in  the  gratification  of  all  the  inferior,  to 
the  outrage  of  the  higher  feelings.  Intellectual  culti- 
vation was  neglected,  the  sentiments  ran  astray  into 
bigotry  and  superstition,  and  the  propensities  acquired 
a  fearful  ascendency.  These  causes  niatle  them  the  prey 
of  internal  discord  and  foi-eign  invaders,  and  Spain  at 
this  moment  suff'ers  an  awful  retribution. 

Cowper  recognises  these  principles  of  divine  govern- 
ment as  to  nations,  and  has  embodied  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing powerful  verses  : — 

The  hand  that  slew  till  il  could  slay  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  sword  liilt  with  Indian  govv. 
Their  prince,  as  justly  stated  on  his  throne 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own. 
Tricked  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art. 
That  stripped  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart. 
Died  by  the  seutence  of  a  shaven  priest. 
For  scorniu);  what  they  taught  him  to  detPS'. 
How  dark  tl*e  veil,  that  intercepts  the  !?lai.e 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways  I 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seemed  to  stand,  aloof; 
-And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curse,^ 
The  fretting  pliigue  is  in  the  public  purse. 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
StJirved  by  that  indolence  their  minds  create. 

Oh  !  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again. 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain  I 
Art  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia  ?   Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  niurd'rer  weak  as  we  ? 
Thou  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 
Thy  pomp  is  iu  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest. 
To  see  th'  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 
Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Itolled  wer  all  our  dt-solated  land, 
Siiook  principalities  and  kingrlums  down. 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers. 
And  wnsto  them,  as  the  swi>rd  has  wasted  ours. 
•Tis  thus  Omuipott  i!<-<-  his  law  fulfils, 
And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justii-e  wills. 

Coirpcr'f  Poems. — Charity. 
The  question  has  frequently  been  discussed,  whether 
the  civilization  of  savages  may  be  more  easily  effected 
by  forcible  or  by  pacific  measures  ?  By  one  class  of  rea- 
Boners,  including  tlie  late  excellent  Sir  Stamtord  Raffles, 
it  is  contended  that  civilized  nations  may,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  improve  and  enlighten  sjivage  tribes,  era- 
ploy  with  advantage  the  superior  power  with  which 
they  are  armed  :  but,  on  the  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  tlia  moral  sentiments,  we  are  eutitlal  to  conclude, 


a  pi  ion,  that  such  a  method  of  procef-ding  would  he 
found  ineffectual.  The  employment  of  compulsion  is 
ailculatcd  to  rouse  chielly  the  propensities,  while  the 
vei'y  essence  of  civilization  is  the  predominance  of 
the  moial  and  intellectual  powers.*  This  subject  is 
ably  handled  by  a  very  acute  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.!  History,  he  re- 
ntal ks,  does  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  any  nation 
hjis  over  been  civilized  by  the  sword  ;  and  the  improve- 
ment which  followed  the  Roman  conquests  appears  to 
have  been  brought  about,  not  by  compulsion,  Dut  by  the 
exhibition  of  '•  a  standard  and  pattern  of  comfort  and 
elegance  which  the  bai-barians  could  hardly  fail  first  to 
adii  iro,  and  afterwards  to  imitate."  The  Romans  do 
not  seoni  to  have  violently  interfered  with  the  estab- 
lishwl  <;ustoms  and  institutions  of  conquered  nations. 
"  'I  h«»  inferior  animals,"  says  the  excellent  writer  al- 
luded to,  "  can  only  be  reduced  to  obedience  by  con- 
straint ;  but  men  are  formed  to  be  tamed  by  other  me- 
thods. Example,  persuasion,  instruction,  are  the  only 
means  we  may  lawfully  make  use  of  to  wean  savages 
fi'om  their  barbarism  ;  and  they  are  also  the  best  fitted 
to  accomplish  that  object.  It  is  not  even  pretendetl 
that  an  exercise  of  what  are  falsely  called  the  rights  of 
conquest  for  such  a  purpose  would  have  any  chance  of 
being  successful  till  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  two  or 
three  generations — till  the  conquered  people,  in  fact> 
have  become  mixed  and  amalgamated  with  their  con» 
querors,  or,  from  not  having  been  permitted  to  follow 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  have  actually  forgotten 
them.  In  sonib  cases  the  natives  have  been  absolutely 
extirpated  before  this  has  happened,  as  was  the  case  al- 
most universally  on  the  South  American  continent,  and 
o**"  '*'hich  we  have  a  more  remarkable  instance  in  the 
attempts  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  to  christianize  by  main 
force  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marianas,  which  were  ter- 
minated in  a  few  years  by  the  almost  entire  depopula- 
tion of  that  beautiful  archipelago."  * 

In  surveying  the  present  aspect  of  Europe,  we  per- 
ceive astonishing  improvements  achieved  in  physical 
science.  How  much  is  implied  in  the  mere  names  of 
the  steam-engine,  power-looms,  rail-roads,  steam-boats, 
canals,  and  gas-lights  ;  and  yet  of  how  much  misery  are 
several  of  these  inventions  at  present  the  direct  sources, 
in  consequence  of  being  almost  exclusively  dedicated 
to  the  gratification  of  the  propensities  I  The  leading 
purpose  to  which  the  steam-engine  in  almost  all  its 
forms  of  application  is  devoted,  is  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  or  the  gratification  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- 
Esteera  ;  and  few  have  proposed  to  lessen,  by  its  means, 
the  hours  of  toil  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  so  as  to 
afford  them  opportunity  and  leisure  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  thereby  to 
enable  them  to  render  a  more  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Creator's  institutions.  Physical  has  far  outstripped 
moral  science  ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  unless  man- 
kind shall  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  and  be  at  length  induced  to  regulate 
their  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  Creator, 
their  future  physical  discoveries  will  tend  only  to  deepen 
their  wretchedness.  Intellect,  acting  as  the  minister- 
ing servant  of  the  propensities,  will  lead  them  only 
farther  astray.  The  science  of  man's  whole  nature, 
animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  was  never  more  re- 
quired to  guide  him  timn  at  present,  when  he  seems  to 
wield  a  giant's  ix>wer,  but  in  the  application  of  it  to  dis- 
play the  ignorant  selfishness,  wilfulness,  and  absurdity 
of  an  overgn)wn  child.  History  has  not  yielded  half 
her  frtiits.  and  cannot  yield  them  until  mankind  shall 
possess  a  true  theory  of  their  own  nature. 

«  See  Observations  on  tho  Phrenolo«:ical  Standard  of  Civi 
lizatiou,  Phren.  Jour.  »a.  3«o. 

t   The  New  Zealanders,  p.  40'-'- 410. 

X  .See  the  narrative  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings, 
though  related  by.  a  pen  in  th(»  interest  of  their  authors,  in 
Father  Legobien's  Histoire  des  Iks  MariiMiiea.'* 
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Many  persons  believe  that  they  discover  evidence 
Bgainst  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  individuals  not  greatly  gifted  with  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  in  attaining  to  great  wealth, 
rank,  and  social  consideration,  while  men  of  far  supe- 
rior merit  remain  in  obscurity  and  poverty.  But  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  consider- 
ation, that  success  in  society  depends  on  the  possession, 
in  an  ample  degree,  of  the  qualities  which  society  needs 
and  appreciates,  and  that  these  bear  reference  to  the 
state  in  which  society  finds  itself  at  the  time  when  the 
observation  is  made.  In  the  savage  and  barbarous  con- 
ditions, bodily  strength,  courage,  fortitude,  and  skill  in 
war,  lead  a  man  to  the  highest  honours  ;  in  a  society 
like  that  of  modern  England,  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing industry  may  crown  an  individual  with  riches, 
and  great  talents  of  debate  may  carry  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  political  ambition.  In  proportion  as  society  ad- 
vances in  moral  and  intellectual  acquirements,  it  will 
make  larger  demands  for  high  qualities  in  its  favourites. 
The  reality  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is 
discernible  in  the  different  degrees  of  happiness  which 
individuals  and  society  enjoy  in  these  different  states. 
If  unprincipled  commercial  and  political  adventurers 
were  happy  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  success  ;  or 
if  nations  were  as  prosperous  under  the  dominion  of 
reckless  warriors  as  under  that  of  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened rulers  ;  or  if  the  individuals  who  compose  a 
nation  enjoyed  as  much  serenity  and  joy  of  Tiiind  when 
they  advanced  bold,  selfish,  and  unprincipled  men  to 
places  of  trust  and  power,  as  when  they  chose  the  up- 
right, benevolent,  and  pious, — the  dominion  of  a  just 
Creator  might  well  be  doubted.  But  the  facts  are  the 
reverse  of  these. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  PUNISHMENT. 
1.  On  punishment  as  inflicted  under  the  natural  lau-s — Laws 
may  be  instituted  either  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
legislator,  or  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  governed — Gessler's 
order  to  the  Swiss,  an  instance  of  the  former  ;  the  natural 
laws  of  God,  of  the  latter — The  object  of  punishment  for 
disobedience  to  the  divine  laws  is  to  arrest  the  offender, 
and  save  him  from  greater  miseries — Beneficial  effects  of 
this  arrangement — Laws  of  combustion;  advantages  at- 
tending them,  and  mode  in  which  man  is  enabled  to  enjoy 
these  and  escape  from  the  danger  to  which  he  is  subjected 
by  fire — Utility  of  pain — God's  punishments  in  this  world 
have  for  their  object  to  bring  the  sufferers  back  to  obedi- 
ence for  their  own  welfare,  and  to  terminate  tlieir  misery 
by  death  when  the  error  is  irreparable — Punishments  mu- 
tually inflicted  by  the  lower  animals — Punishnuuts  mutu- 
ally inflicted  by  men — Criminal  laws  hitherto  framed  on 
the  principle  of  animal  resentment — Inefficncy  of  these, 
from  overlooking  the  causes  of  crime,  and  leaving  them  to 
operate  with  unabated  energy  after  the  infliction — Moi-al 
in  preference  to  animal  retribution,  suggested  as  a  mode 
of  treatment — Every  crime  proceeds  from  an  abuse  of  some 
faculty  or  other — The  question.  Whence  originates  the 
tendency  to  abuse  ?  answered  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology — 
Crime  extinguishable  only  by  removing  its  causes — The 
effects  of  animal  and  moral  punishment  compared — Re- 
nw.rks  on  the  natural  distinction  between  riirbt  and  wrong 
— The  objections  considered.  That,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed moral  system  of  treating  offendt  i;^,  punishment 
would  be  abrogated  and  crime  encouraged  ;  and  That  the 
author's  views  on  this  subject  are  Utoi)iau,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  impracticable. IL  Moral  advan- 
tages of  punishment — The  mental  improvenunt  of  man  not 
the  primary  object  for  which  suffering  is  sent — Errors  of 
some  religious  sects  adverted  to — Bishop  Butler  teaches, 
more  rationally,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  sufferings 
is  the  result  of  our  own  misconduct — The  objection,  that 
punishments  are  often  disproportionately  severe,  considered 
— Recapitulation  of  the  advantages  flowing  ficm  obedience, 
and  misfortunes  from  disobedience,  to  the  moral  laws. 

SECT.  I. OX  PUNISHMENT  AS  INFLICTEJJ  UNDER  TUK 

NATUUAL    LAWS. 

The  last  point  connected  with  the   Natural  Laws, 


wnich  I  consider,  i<?  the  principle  on  which  punisliment 
for  infringement  of  them,  is  inflicted  in  this  world. 

Every  law  prescribed  to  intelligent  beings  presup- 
poses a  superior,  who  establishes  it,  and  subjects  who 
are  called  on  to  obey.  The  superior  may  be  supposed 
to  act  under  the  dictates  of  the  animal  faculties,  or  un- 
der those  of  the  moral  sentiments.  The  former  being 
selfish,  whatever  they  desire  is  for  selfish  gratification. 
Hence  laws  instituted  by  a  superior  inspired  by  the 
animal  powers,  would  have  for  their  leading  object  the 
individual  advantage  of  the  law-giver,  with  no  syste- 
matic regard  to  the  enjoyment  or  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  moral  sentiments,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
altogether  generous,  disinterested,  and  just ;  they  de- 
light in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  do  not  seek  indi- 
vidual advantage  as  their  supreme  end.  Laws  insti- 
tuted by  a  law-giver  inspired  by  them,  would  have  for 
their  grand  object  the  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  were  required  to  yield  obedience.  The  story  of 
William  Tell  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  Gessler,  an 
Austrian  governor  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  placed  his  hat 
upon  a  pole,  and  required  the  Swiss  peasants  to  pay  the 
same  honours  to  it  that  were  due  to  himself.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  requisition  was  obviously  the  gratification  of 
the  Austrian's  Self-Esteem.  in  witnessing  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Swiss.  It  was  framed  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  their  happiness ;  because  such  abject  slavery 
could  gratify  no  faculty  in  their  minds,  and  ameliorate 
no  principle  of  their  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
calculated  to  cause  the  greatest  pain  to  their  feelings. 

Before  punishment  for  breaking  a  law  can  be  justly 
inflicted,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  people  called  on 
to  obey  it  should  not  only  possess  the  power  of  doing 
so,  but  likewise  be  benefited  by  their  obedience.  If  it 
was  certain,  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 
minds,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Swiss  to  reverence  the 
hat  of  the  tyrant,  and  that,  if  they  had  pretended  to  dc 
so,  they  would  have  manifested  only  baseness  and  hypo- 
crisy,— then  the  law  was  unjust,  and  all  punishment  for 
disobedience  was  pure  tyrann'y  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  governor.  In  punishing,  he  employed  De- 
structiveness  as  a  means  of  procuring  gratification  to 
his  Self-Esteem. 

Let  us  imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  a  law  promul- 
gated by  a  sovereign  whose  sole  motive  was  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects,  and  that  the  edict  was,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  If  the  law-giver  were  placed  far  above  the 
reach  of  theft  by  his  subjects,  and  if  respect  to  each 
other's  riglits  were  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people  themselves,  then  it  is  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  their  stealing  or  not  stealing 
would  be  of  no  importance  whatever,  while  it  would  be 
of  the  highest  moment  to  themselves.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evils  which  the  sub- 
jects would  bring  upon  themselves  by  stealing,  he  were 
to  add  as  a  penaltj"^,  that  every  man  who  stole  should  be 
locked  up,  and  instructed  in  his  duty  until  he  became 
capable  of  abstaining  from  theft, — the  justice  and  bene- 
volence of  this  sentence  would  be  unquestionable,  be- 
cause it  would  prove  advantageous  both  to  society  and 
to  the  offender.  Suppose  that  the  latter  was  born  with 
large  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretiveness,  and 
deficient  Conscientiousness,  and  that  when  he  commit- 
ted the  offence  he  really  could  not  h^lp  stealing, — still 
there  would  be  no  cruelty  and  no  injustice  in  locking 
him  up,  and  instructing  him  in  moral  duty  until  he 
learned  to  abstain  from  theft ;  because,  if  this  were  not 
done,  and  if  ail  men  were  to  follow  his  example  and 
only  steal,  the  human  race,  and  he.  as  a  member  of  it, 
would  necestiarily  starve  and  become  extinct. 

The  Creator's  natural  laws,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  perceive  them,  are  instituted  solely  on  the  latter 
principle  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  object  of  any  of  the  arrangements  of  crea- 
tion being  to  gratify  an  inferior  feeling  in  the  Creator 
himself.     No  well-constituted  mind,  in<leed,  could  cou- 
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ceive  him  commanding  beings  whom  He  called  into  ex- 
istence, and  whom  He  could  annihilate  in  a  moment,  to 
do  any  act  of  homage  which  had  reference  merely  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  His  authority,  solely  for  His  per- 
sonal gratification,  and  without  regard  to  their  own  wel- 
fare and  enjoyment.  We  cannot,  without  absolute  out- 
rage to  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  imagine  Him 
'doing  any  thing  analogous  to  the  act  of  the  Swiss  go- 
vernor— placing  an  emblem  of  His  authority  on  high, 
and  requiring  His  creatures  to  obey  it.  merely  to  grati- 
fy Himself  by  their  homage,  to  their  own  disparage- 
ment and  distress.  Accordingly,  every  natural  law,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  appears  clearly  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ci-eatures  who 
are  called  on  to  obey  it.  The  object  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  disobedience  is  to  arrest  the  offender  in  his 
dei)arture  from  the  laws  ;  which  departure,  if  permitted 
to  proceed  to  its  natural  termination,  would  involve 
him  in  tenfold  greater  miseries.  This  arrangement 
greatly  promotes  the  activity  of  the  faculties  ;  and  ac- 
tive faculties  being  fountains  of  pleasure,  the  penalties 
themselves  become  benevolent  and  just.  For  example. 
Under  one  of  the  physical  laws,  all  organic  bodies  are 
liable  to  combustion.  Timber,  coal,  oils,  and  animal 
substances,  when  heated  to  a  certain  extent,  catch  fire 
and  burn  :  And  the  question  occurs,  Was  this  quality 
bestowed  on  them  for  a  benevolent  purpose  or  not  ?  Let 
us  look  to  the  advantages  attending  it.  By  means  of 
fire  we  obtain  wai-mth  in  cold  latitudes,  and  light  after 
the  sun  has  set :  it  enables  us  to  cook,  thereby  render- 
ing our  food  more  wholesome  and  savoury  ;  and  by  its 
aid  we  soften  and  fuse  the  metals.  I  need  go  no  far- 
ther ;  every  one  will  acknowledge,  that,  by  the  law 
under  which  organic  bodies  are  liable  to  combustion, 
countless  benefits  are  conferred  on  the  human  race. 

The  human  body  itself,  however,  is  organized,  and  in 
consequence  is  subject  to  this  law ;  so  that,  if  placed  in 
a  great  fire,  it  is  utterly  dissipated  in  a  few  minutes. 
Some  years  ago,  a  woman,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  threw 
herself  into  an  iron  smelting-furnace,  in  full  blaze :  she 
was  observed  by  a  man  working  on  the  spot,  who  in- 
stantly put  oflF  the  steam-engine  that  was  blowing  the 
bellows,  and  came  to  take  her  out ;  but  he  then  saw 
only  a  small  black  speck  on  the  surface  of  the  fire,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  even  it  had  disappeared.  The 
effect  of  a  less  degree  of  heat  is  to  disorganize  the  tex 
ture  of  the  body.  AVhat  mode,  then,  has  the  Creator 
followed  to  preserve  men  from  the  danger  to  which 
they  are  subjected  by  fire  ?  He  has  caused  their  nerves 
to  communicate  sensations  from  heat,  agreeable  while 
the  temperature  is  such  as  to  benefit  the  body  ;  slightly 
uneasy  when  it  becomes  so  high  as  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure hurtful ;  positively  painful  when  the  heat  ap- 
proaches that  degree  at  which  it  would  seriously  injure 
the  organized  system  ;  and  horribly  agonizing  whenever 
it  becomes  so  elevated  as  to  destroy  the  organs.  The 
principle  of  all  this  is  very  obviously  benevolent.  Com- 
bustion brings  us  innumerable  advanages  ;  and  when 
we  place  ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  law  intended 
to  regulate  our  relation  to  it,  wc  reap  unmingled  bcnefiis 
and  pleature.  But  we  are  in  danger  from  its  excessive 
action  ;  and  so  kind  is  the  Creator,  that  he  does  not  trust 
to  tlie  guardianship  of  our  own  Cautiousness  and  intel- 
lect alone  to  protect  us  from  infringement,  but  has  es- 
tablished a  monitor  in  every  sentient  nerve,  whose  ad- 
monitions increase  in  intensity  through  imperceptible 
gradations,  exquisitely  adjusted  to  the  degrees  of  dan- 
ger, till  at  last,  in  pressing  circumstances,  they  urge  in 
a  voice  so  clamant  as  to  excite  the  whole  physical  and 
mental  energy  of  the  offender  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  impending  destruction. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  this  mode  of  admonition 
would  be  altogether  unexceptionable  if  the  offender  al- 
ways possessed  the  ptiwer  to  avoid  incurring  it,  but 
that,  on  the  otlier  hand,  when  a  child,  or  an  aged  per- 
se n,  stumbles  into  the  fire,  through  mere  lack  of  bodily 


strength  to  keep  out  of  it,  it  cannot  be  just  and  ben» 
volent  to  visit  him  with  the  tortures  that  follow  from 
burning.  This,  however,  is  a  short-sighted  objection. 
If,  to  remedy  the  evil  supposed,  the  law  of  combustion 
were  altogether  suspended  as  to  children  and  old  men, 
so  that,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  fire  did  not  exist, 
then  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  light,  warmth,  and 
other  benefits  which  it  affords.  This  would  be  a  fearfal 
deprivation  ;  for  warmth  is  grateful  and  necessary  to 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  very  feebleness  of  their 
frames.  Or  we  may  suppose  that  their  nerves  were 
constituted  to  feel  no  pain  from  burning — an  arrange- 
ment which  would  effectually  guarantee  them  against 
the  tortures  of  falling  in  the  fire  :  But,  in  the  first 
place,  nerves  feel  pain  under  the  same  law  that  enables 
them  to  feel  pleasure — the  agony  of  burning  arises  al- 
together from  an  excessive  degree  of  the  stimulus  of 
heat,  which,  when  moderate,  is  genial  and  pleasant; 
and,  secondly,  if  no  pain  were  felt  when  in  the  fire,  the 
child  and  old  man  would  have  no  urgent  motive  to  keep 
out  of  it.  Under  the  present  system,  the  pain  would 
excite  an  intense  desire  to  escape  ;  it  would  increase 
their  muscular  energy,  or  make  them  cry  aloud  for  as- 
sistance ;  in  short,  it  would  compel  them  to  get  out  d 
the  fire,  by  some  means  or  other,  and  thus  if  possible 
escape  from  death.  As  they  fell  into  the  fire  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  of  mental  or  bodily  power  to  keep 
out  of  it,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  if  no  pain  at- 
tended their  contact  with  the  flames,  they  might  repose 
there  as  contentedly  as  on  a  bed  of  dov/n  ;  and  the  fond 
mother  might  find  a  black  cinder  for  her  child,  or  a 
pious  daughter  a  half-charred  mass  of  bones  for  her  fa- 
ther, although  she  had  been  only  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, from  which  the  slightest  cry  or  groan  would  have 
brought  her  to  arrest  the  calamity. 

In  this  instance,  then,  the  law  of  combustion  under 
which  punishment  is  inflicted,  is  benevolent,  even  when 
pain  vii?its  persons  who  were  incapable  of  avoiding  the 
offence ,  because  th<;  object  of  the  law  is  the  welfare  of 
these  very  unconscious  offenders  themselves,  so  that  if 
it  were  subverted,  they  would  be  greatly  injured,  and 
would  loudly  petition  for  its  re-establishment. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Opium,  by  its  inherent 
qualities,  and  the  relationship  established  by  the  Creator 
between  it  and  the  nervous  system  of  man,  operates,  if 
taken  in  one  proportion,  as  a  stimulant ;  if  the  propor- 
tion be  increased,  it  becomes  a  sedative  ;  and  if  still  in- 
creased, it  paralyzes  the  nervous  system  altogether,  and 
death  ensues.  Now,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  there 
is  no  want  of  benevolence  and  justice,  when  a  full-grown 
and  intelligent  man  loses  his  life,  if  he  deliberately 
swallow  an  overdose  of  opium,  knowing  its  qualities 
and  their  effects  ;  because,  it  is  said,  he  exposed  himself 
to  these  ellects  voluntarily  :  When,  however,  an  igno- 
rant child,  groping  about  for  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  its  natural 
curiosity  and  appetite,  stumbles  on  a  phial  of  laudanum, 
intended  for  the  use  of  some  sick  relative,  pulls  the  cork, 
drinks,  and  dies, — many  persons  imagine  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  justice  and  benevolence  in  this  se- 
vere, and,  as  they  say,  unmerited  catastrophe. 

But  the  real  view  of  the  law  under  which  both  eventa 
happen,  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  The  inherent  quali- 
ties of  opiunj,  and  its  relationship  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, are  obviously  benevolent,  and  are  the  sources  of 
manifest  advantages  to  man.  If,  in  order  to  avoid 
every  chance  of  accidents,  opium,  in  so  far  as  children 
are  concerned,  were  deprived  of  its  qualities,  so  that 
their  nervous  systems  received  no  greater  impression 
from  it  than  from  tepid  water,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  be  sufferers.  The  greatest  advantages  of  the 
drug  are  derived  from  its  scale  of  efficiency,  by  whicli  it 
can  be  made  to  produee,  first  a  stimulating  effect,  then 
a  gently  sedative,  and  afterwards  a  higher  and  a  higher 
degree  of  sedative  influence,  until,  by  insensible  de- 
grees, absolute  paralysis  ensues.    A  dose  which  kills  in 
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health  will  cure  in  disease ;  and,  if  its  range  were  li- 
mited to  effects  b.eneficial  in  health,  its  advantages  in 
disease,  arising  from  higher  action,  would  necessarily 
be  lost — so  that  children,  by  the  supposed  arrangement, 
would  be  cut  off  from  its  beneficial  administration.  The 
parallel  between  it  and  the  law  of  combustion  is  dis- 
cernible. If  we  could  never  have  commanded  a  degree 
of  heat  higher  than  that  which  gently  warms  the  hu- 
man body,  we  must  have  wanted  all  the  advantages  now 
derivable  from  the  intense  heats  used  in  cooking,  baking, 
and  manufacturing  ;  if  we  could  never  have  command- 
ed more  than  the  gently  stimulant  and  sedative  effects 
of  opium  on  the  body  in  a  state  of  health,  we  should  ne- 
cessarily have  been  deprived  of  its  powerful  remedial 
action  in  cases  of  disease.  The  proper  question  then 
is,  Whether  is  it  more  benevolent  and  just  that  chil- 
dren, after  they  have  been  exposed,  from  whatever 
cause,  to  that  high  degree  of  its  influence,  which,  al- 
though beneficial  in  disease,  is  adverse  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  should  be  preserved  alive 
in  this  miserable  condition,  or  that  life  should  at  once 
be  terminated  ?  It  appears  advantageous  to  the  of- 
fender himself,  tliat  death  should  relieve  liim  from  the 
unhappy  condition  into  which  his  organized  frame  has 
been  brought  by  the  abuse  of  this  substance,  calculated, 
wliea  discreetly  used,  to  confer  on  him  no  mean  advan 
tages. 

The  principle  that  Divine  punishments  are  founded 
in  benevolence,  even  to  the  sufferer,  is  strongly  eluci- 
dated in  the  case  of  the  organic  laws.  When  inflamma- 
tion, for  example,  has  seized  any  vital  organ,  if  there 
were  no  pain,  there  could  be  no  intimation  that  an  or- 
ganic law  had  been  infringed ;  the  disease  would  proceed 
quietly  in  its  invasions  ;  and  death  would  ensue  with- 
out the  least  previous  warning.  The  pain  attending 
an  acute  disease,  therefore,  appears  to  be  instituted  to 
warn  the  sufferer,  by  the  most  forcible  of  all  admoni- 
tions, to  return  to  obedience  to  the  law  which  he  has 
infringed.  In  the  case  of  a  broken  limb,  or  a  deep  cut, 
the  principle  becomes  exceedingly  obvious.  The  bone 
of  a  leg  will  reunite,  if  the  broken  edges  be  preserved 
in  close  contact ;  and  the  subsequent  serviceable  condi- 
tion of  the  limb  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  exact- 
ness with  which  they  have  been  made  to  re-approach 
and  been  preserved  in  their  natural  position.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  the  pain  attending  a  broken  limb  gives 
a  most  peremptory  intimation  that  an  injurj-  has  been 
sustained  ;  secondly,  it  excites  the  individual  most  for- 
cibly to  the  reparation  of  it ;  and,  t/drdli/,  after  the 
healing  process  has  commenced,  it  recurs  with  a  degree 
of  violence  proportioned  to  the  disturbance  of  the  parts, 
and  thus  acts  like  a  sentinel  with  a  drawn  sword,  com- 
pelling the  patient  to  avoid  everything  that  may  im- 
pede his  recovery.  The  same  observations  apply  to  a 
flesh-wound.  The  pain  serves  to  intimate  the  injury, 
and  to  excite  the  patient  to  have  it  removed.  The  dis- 
severed edges  of  the  skin,  nerves,  and  muscles,  when 
skilfully  made  to  re-approach,  will,  by  the  organic  law, 
reunite  if  left  in  repose.  As  an  accession  of  pain  follows 
every  disturbance  of  their  condition,  when  in  the  pro- 
cess of  healing,  it  serves  as  an  effectual  and  benevolent 
guardian  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  If  these  views 
be  correct,  what  person  would  dispense  with  the  pain 
which  attends  the  infringement  of  the  organic  laws,  al- 
though such  a  boon  were  offered  for  his  acceptance  ?  It 
is  obvious,  that,  if  he  possessed  the  least  glimmering  of 
understanding,  he  would  tliank  the  Creator  for  the  in- 
stitution, and  beg  in  mercy  to  be  allowed  the  benefits 
attending  it  ;  especiall3'  if  he  considered  the  fact,  that, 
after  the  possibility  of  recovery  ceases,  death  steps  in 
to  terminate  the  suffering. 

The  point  to  which  I  request  the  reader's  special  at- 
tention is,  that  the  power  of  the  individual  to  avoid  or 
lot  to  avoid  the  infringement  of  the  law  in  the  parti- 
cular instance  which  brings  the  punishment,  is  not  an 
indis]>pns;il»le  circumstiince  in  i-cndering  the  iu.'Uction 


benevolent  and  just.  The  infliction  is  approved  of  by 
the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  because  the  law,  in 
its  legitimate  operation,  is  calculated  altogether  for  the 
advantage  of  tlie  subject  ;  and  because  the  punishment 
has  no  object  but  to  bring  him  back  to  obedience  for  his 
oirn  irelfarc,  or  to  terminate  Ms  sufferings  when  he  has 
erred  too  widely  to  return. 

Let  us  now^  inquire  whether  the  same  principle  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  tlie  infringement  of  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Laws.  This  investigation  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty ;  and  it  may  be  best  elucidated  by  at- 
tending, in  the  first  place,  to  the  liability  to  punish- 
ment for  their  actions,  under  w^hich  the  lower  animals 
are  placed. 

The  physical  and  organic  laws  affect  the  inferior 
creatures  in  the  same  manner  as  they  regulate  man,  so 
that  nothing  need  be  said  on  these  points.  The  animals 
are  endowed  with  propensities  impelling  them  to  act, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  intellect  enabling  them  to  per- 
ceive the  consequences  of  their  actions.  These  faculties 
prompt  them  to  inilict  lumishment  on  each  other  for  in- 
fringement of  their  rigiits,  although  they  possess  no  sen- 
timents pointing  out  the  moral  guilt  of  such  conduct. 
For  example,  dogs  possess  Acquisitiveness,  which  gives 
them  the  sense  of  property :  when  one  is  in  possession 
of  a  bone,  and  another  attempts  to  steal  it,  this  act  in- 
stantly excites  the  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  bone,  and  he  proceeds  to  worry 
the  assailant.  Or  a  cock,  on  a  dunghill,  finds  a  rival 
intruding  on  his  domain,  and  under  the  instinctive  in- 
spiration of  Combativeness  and  offended  Self-Esteem, 
he  attacks  him  and  drives  him  off.  I  call  this  inflicting 
animal  punishment.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  supposed  that 
the  aggressors  possess  moral  faculties,  intimating  that 
their  trespass  is  wrong,  or  free  will  by  which  they  could 
avoid  it.  I  view  them  as  inspired  by  their  propensi- 
ties, and  rushing  blindly  to  gratification.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  effect  which  tlie  aggression  produces  on  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  animal  assailed,  we  i>erceive  an  arrange- 
ment instituted  by  the  Creator  for  checking  outrage,  and 
arresting  its  progress. 

Before  the  penalty  inflicted  could  be  viewed  by  man 
as  just  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  perceive 
tliat  it  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  aggressors 
themselves  ;  and,  in  truth,  this  is  observed  to  be  the 
case.  If  all  dogs  neglected  to  seek  bones,  and  dedicated 
themselves  solely  to  stealing  ;  and  if  cocks,  in  general, 
deserted  their  own  domains,  and  gave  themselves  up 
only  to  felonious  inroads  on  each  other's  territories,  it 
is  evident  that  the  races  of  these  animals  would  soon 
become  extinct.  It  follows,  also,  that  any  individual 
among  them  who  should  habitually  abandon  himself  to 
such  transgressions,  would  speedily  lose  his  life  by  vio- 
lence or  starvation.  If,  then,  it  is  beneficial  for  the 
race,  and  also  for  the  individual  offender  himself,  in 
these  instances,  to  be  arrested  in  his  progress,  his  chas- 
tisement is  decidedly  benevolent  and  just. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  various  provisions 
are  made,  under  the  animal  law,  for  bringing  about  sub- 
stantial justice,  even  in  creatures  destitute  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Conscientiousness.  The  lower  animals  make 
perfectly  sure  of  punishing  only  the  real  offender  ;  for 
he  must  be  caught  in  the  act,  otherwise  he  is  not  visited 
by  their  resentment.  In  the  next  place,  it  appears  to 
be  the  general  law  of  animal  nature,  that,  unless  the 
offender  has  carried  his  inroad  to  an  extreme  extent,  the 
punishment  is  relaxed  the  moment  he  desists  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  master  of  the  bone  or  dunghill  is  generally 
satisfied  with  simple  defence,  and  rarely  abandons  his 
treasure  to  pursue  the  offender  for  the  sake  of  mere  re- 
venge. 

Farther,  the  animals,  in  inflicting  punishment,  make 
no  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  offence.  With  them  it 
affords  no  alleviation  that  the  aggressor  is  himself  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  destitution,  or  that  his  appetite  is 
irresistible  ;  neither  do  they  concern  themselves  about 
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his  fate  after  they  have  niatle  him  undergo  the  penalty. 
He  may  die  of  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted  upon  him, 
or  of  absolute  starvation,  before  their  eyes,  without  their 
enjoyment  being  in  the  least  disturbed.  This  arises 
from  their  faculties  consisting  entirely  of  those  powers 
which  regard  only  self.  They  are  deficient  in  the  facul- 
ties which  inquire  into  causes  and  trace  consequences  ; 
and  in  the  moi-al  sentiments,  which  desire,  with  a  dis- 
interested affection,  the  welfare  of  other  beings. 

Nevertheless,  the  punishment  which  they  inflict  is  in 
itself  just,  and  serves,  as  we  have  seen,  a  decidedly  bene- 
ficial end.     Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  man. 

Man  possesses  the  same  animal  propensities  as  those 
of  the  lower  creatures,  and,  under  their  instigation,  he 
inflicts  punishment  on  principles  precisely  analogous  to 
those  imder  which  they  chastise.  Indeed,  it  is  curious 
to  remark,  that  hitherto  the  criminal  laws,  even  of  civi- 
lized nations,  have  been  framed  on  the  principles  of  ani- 
mal punishment  exclusively.  A  thief,  for  example, 
breaks  into  a  dwelling-house  and  steals.  The  reflecting 
faculties  are  employed  to  discover  the  offender,  and  find 
evidence  of  the  oflfence.  Judges  and  juries  assemble  to 
determine  whether  the  evidence  is  suflRcient ;  and  if 
they  find  it  to  be  so,  the  offender  is  ordered  to  be  ba- 
nished, imprisoned,  or  hanged.  We  are  apt  to  imagine 
tliat  there  is  something  moral  in  the  trial.  But  the  sole 
object  of  it  is  to  ascertain  that  a  crime  luis  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  accused  is  the  offender.  The  dog 
and  cock  make  equally  certain  of  both  points  ;  because 
they  never  punisli  except  when  the  individual  is  caught 
in  the  offence.  Guilt  being  ascertained,  and  the  offender 
identified,  the  dog  shakes  and  worries  him,  and  then 
lets  him  go ;  while  man  scourges  his  back,  or  makes 
him  mount  the  steps  of  a  tread -mill,  and  then  turns  him 
adrift.  If  the  offender  has  been  very  presumptuous 
and  pertinacious  in  his  aggi'ession,  the  dog  sometimes, 
alth(mgh  rarely,  throttles  him  outright ;  and  man,  in 
similar  circumstances,  very  generally  strangles  him  with 
a  rope,  or  cuts  off  his  head.  The  dog,  in  his  proceed- 
ing, makes  no  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
crime  or  into  the  consequences  upon  tlie  offender,  of 
the  punishment  which  lie  inflicts.  In  this  also  ha  is 
imitated  by  the  human  race.  Man  inflicts  his  vengeance 
with  as  little  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
offence, — and,  except  when  he  puts  him  to  death,  he 
tuj-ns  the  culprit  adrift  upon  the  world  after  he  has  un- 
di-i'gone  his  punishment,  with  as  little  concern  about 
what  shall  next  befall  him  as  is  shewn  by  his  canine 
prototype.  The  dog  acts  in  this  manner,  because  he  is 
inspired  by  animal  propensities,  and  higher  faculties 
have  been  denied  him.  Man  imitates  him,  because  he  too 
has  received  animal  faculties,  and  because,  although  he 
possesses,  in  addition  to  them,  moral  sentiments  and 
reflecting  intellect,  he  has  not  yet  discovered  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  to  the  subject  of  criminal  legis- 
lation. 

The  animal  punishment  is  not  without  advantage 
even  in  the  case  of  man,  although  it  is  far  short,  in  this 
respect,  of  what  ho  might  obtain  by  following  the  gui- 
d:mce  of  his  moral  sentiments  and  enlightened  intellect. 
Man  as  a  mere  animal  could  not  exi.st  in  society,  unless 
some  check  were  instituted  against  abuses  of  the  pro- 
pensities ;  and  hen;e  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  animal 
vengeance,  rude  as  it  is,  carries  with  it  results  benefi- 
cial even  to  tlie  offender,  except  where  it  puts  him  to 
death — a  degree  of  punishment  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  lower  animals  rarely  inflict  on  each  other  of  the 
same  species.  Unless  the  outrages  of  Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  the  other  animal 
faculties,  were  checked,  human  society  would  be  dis- 
8»jlved,  and  by  that  result  the  oflTenders  themselves 
would  suffer  more  grievous  calamities  than  under  any 
moderate  form  of  animal  castigation. 

The  world  is  arranged,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  lower 
CI  outures,  with  a  wise  relation  to  the  faculties  best^)wed 
on  tliom.     Accordin'3'ly,  animal  rei;cntii\i:nt  is  really  ef- 


fective in  their  case.  In  consequence  of  their  not  poj»- 
sessing  reflecting  faculties,  they  are  incapable  of  form- 
ing deep  or  extensive  schemes  for  mutuul  Jiggrossion, 
and  are  not  led  to  speculate  on  the  diances  of  escaping 
detection  in  their  misdeeds.  Their  offences  are  limited 
to  casual  overflowings  of  their  propensities  when  exci- 
ted by  momentary  temptation  ;  which  are  checked  by 
counter  overflowings  of  other  propensities,  momentarily 
excited  in  the  animals  aggrieved. 

In  regard  to  man,  however,  the  world  has  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  principle  of  supremacy  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents and  intellect ;  and,  in  consequence,  animal  re- 
tribution is  not  equally  effectual  in  his  case.  For  exam- 
ple, a  human  offender  employs  his  intellect  in  devising 
means  to  enable  him  to  escape  detection,  or  to  defend 
himself  against  punishment ;  and  hence,  although  he 
sees  punishment  staring  him  in  the  face,  his  hope  de- 
ludes him  into  the  belief  that  he  may  escape  it.  Farther, 
if  the  real  cause  of  human  offences  be  excessive  size  and 
activity  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities,  it  fol- 
lows that  mere  punishment  cannot  put  a  stop  to  crime  ; 
because  it  overlooks  the  cause,  and  leaves  it  to  operate  with 
unabated  energy  after  the  infliction  has  been  endured.  The 
history  of  the  world,  accordingly,  presents  us  with  a 
regular  succession  of  crimes  and  punishments,  and  at 
present  the  series  appears  to  be  as  far  removed  from  a 
termination  as  at  any  previous  period  of  the  annals  of 
the  race. 

If  the  world,  in  regard  to  man,  has  been  arranged 
on  the  principle  of  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  intellect,  we  might  expect  better  success  were  mo- 
ral retribution,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  treat,  resorted 
to. 

The  motive  which  prompts  the  dog  to  worry,  and  the 
cock  to  peck  and  spur  his  assailant,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
mere  animal  resentment.  His  propensities  are  dis- 
agreeably affected,  and  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness instinctively  start  into  activity  to  repel  the  ag- 
gression. The  animal  resentment  of  man  is  precisely 
analogous.  A  thief  is  odious  to  Acquisitiveness,  because 
he  robs  it  of  its  treasures  ;  a  murderer  is  offensive  to 
our  feelings,  because  he  extinguishes  life.  And,  these 
faculties  being  offended,  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness rush  to  their  aid  in  man  while  under  the  ani- 
mal dominion,  as  instinctively  as  in  the  dog, — and 
punish  the  offender  on  principles,  and  in  a  way,  exactly 
similar. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  proper  humem  facul 
ties.  Benevolence,  contemplating  outrage  and  murder, 
disapproves  of  them  because  they  are  hostile  to  its  in- 
herent constitution,  and  because  they  occasion  calami- 
ties to  those  who  are  its  objects,  and  misery  to  the  per- 
petrators themselves.  Conscientiousness  is  pained  by 
the  perception  of  theft,  because  its  very  nature  revolts 
at  every  infringement  of  right,  and  because  justice  is 
e&sential  to  the  welfare  of  all  intelligent  beings.  Ve- 
neration is  offended  at  reckless  insult  and  indignity, 
because  its  desire  is  to  respect  the  intelligent  creaturfig 
of  the  God  whom  it  adores,  believing  that  they  are  all 
the  objects  of  his  love.  Hence,  when  crime  is  presented 
to  the  moral  sentiments,  they  all  ardently  and  instinc- 
tively desire  that  it  should  be  stopped,  and  its  recur- 
rence prevented,  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  very  nature  ;  and  this  impression,  on  their  part, 
is  not  dependent  on  the  power  of  the  criminal  to  offend 
or  to  forbear.  Benevolence  grieves  at  death  inflicted 
by  a  madman,  and  calls  aloud  that  it  should  be  averted ; 
Conscientiousness  disavows  theft,  although  committed 
by  an  idiot,  and  requires  that  he  should  be  restrained ; 
while  Veneration  recoik  at  tlie  irreverences  even  of 
the  phrensied.  The  circumstance  of  the  offenders  be- 
ing involuntary  aj^tnts,  incapable  of  restraining  their 
propensities,  does  not  alter  the  aversion  of  the  moral 
faculties  to  their  actions  ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  are 
obvious :  first,  these  faculties  hate  evil  because  it  is  con- 
tnu-y  to  their  isature,  from  whatever  bource  it  springs; 
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and,  secondly,  the  circumstance  of  the  aggressor  being  a 
necessary  agent,  does  not  diminish  the  calamity  in- 
flicted on  the  sufferer.  It  is  as  painful  to  be  killed  by 
a  madman  as  by  a  deliberate  assassin ;  and  it  is  as  de- 
structive to  property  to  be  robbed  by  a  cunning  idiot, 
as  by  an  acute  and  practised  thief. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  as  the  first  feature  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  law,  that  the  higher  sentiments, 
absolutely  and  in  all  circumstances,  declare  against  of- 
fences, and  demand  imperatively  that  they  shall  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the 
means  which  they  suggest  for  accomplishing  this  object, 
and  those  prompted  by  the  propensities.  The  latter, 
as  I  have  said,  blindly  inllict  animal  resentment  with- 
out tlie  slightest  regard  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
crime,  or  the  consequences  of  the  punishment.  They 
seize  the  aggressor,  and  worry,  bite,  or  strangle  him  ; 
and  there  their  operations  begin  aad  terminate. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  on  the  other 
hand,  embrace  even  the  criminal  himself  within  the 
range  of  their  sympathies.  Benevolence  desires  to  ren- 
der //!m  virtuous,  and  thereafter  happy,  as  well  as  to 
rescue  his  victim.  Veneration  desires  that  he  should 
be  treated  as  a  man ;  and  Conscientiousness  declares 
that  it  cannot  \\'ith  satisfaction  acquiesce  in  any  admi- 
nistration towards  him  that  does  not  tend  to  remove 
the  motives  of  his  misconduct,  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
currence. The  first  step,  then,  which  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  combine  in  demanding,  is  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  causes  of  the  ofi'euce,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mode  of  treatment  proposed. 

Let  us,  then,  pursue  this  investigation  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  we  are  now  in  condition  to  do 
so  with  something  like  a  chance  of  success  ;  for,  by  the 
aid  of  Phrenology,  we  have  obtained  a  tolerably  clear 
view  of  the  elementary  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the 
effects  of  organization  on  their  activity  and  vigour. 

The  leading  fact,  then,  which  arrests  our  attention 
in  this  inquiry,  is,  that  evert/  crime  proceeds  from  an 
abuse  of  some  facultfi  or  other  ;  and  the  question  imme- 
diately arises,  Whence  originatSs  the  tendency  to  abuse  ? 
Phrenology  enables  us  to  ansv,-cr.  From  tliree  sources : 
first,  from  particular  organs  being  too  large  and  spon- 
taneously too  active ;  secondly,  from  great  excitement 
produced  by  external  causes  ;  or,  thirdly,  from  ignorance 
of  what  are  uses  and  what  are  abuses -of  the  faculties. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  powers  next  demand, 
What  is  the  cause  of  particular  organs  being  too  large 
and  too  active  in  individuals  ?  Phrenology,  for  answer, 
points  .to  the  law  of  hereditary  descent,  by  which  the 
organs  most  energetic  in  the  parents  determine  those 
which  shall  predominate  in  the  child.  Intellect,  then, 
infers  that,  according  to  this  view,  certain  individuals 
are  unfortunate  at  birth,  in  having  received  organs 
from  their  parents  so  ill  proportioned,  that  abuse  of 
some  of  them  is  almost  an  inevitable  consequence,  if 
they  are  left  to  the  sole  guidance  of  tlieir  own  sugges  - 
tions.  Phrenology  replies,  that  the  fact  appears  to  be 
exactly  so.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety is  exhibited  a  large  assemblage  of  skulls  and  casts 
of  the  heads  of  criminals,  collected  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ;  and  an  undeniable  feature  in 
them  all,  is  a  great  preponderance  of  the  organs  of  the 
animal  faculties  over  those  of  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellecL 

In  the  next  place,  great  excitement  may  arise  from 
the  individual  being  pressed  by  animal  want,  stimu- 
lated by  intoxicating  liquors,  seduced  by  evil  example, 
and  from  a  variety  of  similar  influences. 

And,  thirdly,  abuses  may  arise  from  sheer  want  of 
information  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
and  its  relations  to  external  objects.  Persecution  for 
opinion,  for  example,  is  a  crime  obviously  referrible  to 
this  source. 
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i  external  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
i  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if,  in  the  case  of 
'  every  offender,  the  three  sources  of  crime  here  enu- 
merated had  been  investigated,  reported  on,  and  pub- 
lished, the  conviction  would  have  become  general  that 
the  individual  had  been  the  victim  of  his  nature  and 
external  condition,  and  penitentiaries  would  be  resorted 
to  as  the  only  means  of  at  once  abating  crime  and  satis- 
fying the  moral  feelings  of  the  community.  The  pub- 
lic err  through  ignorance,  and  knowledge  only  is  need- 
ed, to  er.sure  their  going  into  the  right  patli. 

Moreover,  intellect  perceives,  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments acknowledge,  that  these  causes  exist  independently 
of  the  v'ill  of  the  offender.  The  criminal,  for  example,  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  preponderance  of  the 
animal  organs  in  his  own  brain  ;  neither  is  he  the 
creator  of  the  external  circumstances  which  lead  his 
propensities  into  abuse,  or  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
he  is  involved.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  the  indifferent  spectator  of  his  condi- 
tion do  not,  on  this  account,  admit  that,  either  for  his 
own  sake  or  for  that  of  society,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  an  unrestricted  course  of  crime.  They 
absolutely  insist  on  arresting  his  progress,  and  their 
first  question  is.  How  may  this  best  be  done  ?  Intellect 
answers,  By  removing  the  causes  tchich  produce  the  of- 
fences. 

The  first  cause — the  great  preponderance  of  the  ani- 
mal organs — cannot,  by  any  means  yet  known,  be  sum- 
marily removed.  Intellect,  therefore,  points  out  an- 
other alternative — that  of  supplying,  by  moral  and  phy- 
sical restraint,  the  control  which,  in  a  brain  better  con- 
stituted, is  afibrded  by  large  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
gans ;  in  short,  of  placing  the  offender  under  such  a 
degree  of  eftective  control  as  absolutely  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  his  faculties.  Benevolence  acknowledges  this 
proceeding  to  be  kind,  Veneration  to  be  respectful,  and 
Conscientiousness  to  be  just,  at  once  to  the  offender  him- 
self and  to  society  ;  and  Intellect  perceives  that,  when- 
ever it  is  adopted,  it  will  form  an  important  step  to- 
wards preventing  a  repetition  of  crimes. 

The  second  cause,  viz.  great  excitement  from  without, 
may  be  removed  by  withdrawing  the  individual  from 
the  influence  of  the  unfavourable  external  circumstances 
to  which  he  is  exposed.  The  very  restraint  and  con- 
trol which  serve  to  effect  the  first  object,  will  directly 
tend  to  accomplish  this  second  one  at  the  same  time. 

The  third  cause — namely,  ignorance — maybe  removed 
by  conveying  instruction  to  the  intellectual  powers. 

If  these  principles  be  sound,  the  measures  now  re- 
commended, when  viewed  in  all  their  consequences, 
should  be  not  only  the  most  just  and  benevolent,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  advantageous  that  could  be  adopted. 
Let  us  contrast  their  results  with  those  of  the  animal 
method. 

Under  the  animal  system,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
no  measures  except  the  excitement  of  terror,  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime.  Under  the  moral 
plan,  as  soon  as  a  tendency  to  abuse  the  faculties  should 
appear  in  any  individual,  means  of  prevention  would 
be  resorted  to,  because  the  sentiments  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied unless  this  were  done.  Under  the  animal  sys- 
tem, no  inquiry  is  made  into  the  future  proceedings  of 
the  offender,  and  he  is  turned  loose  upon  society  under 
the  unabated  influence  of  all  the  causes  which  led  to  his 
infringement  of  the  law ;  and,  as  effects  never  cease 
while  their  causes  continue  to  operate,  he  repeats  his 
offence,  and  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  animal  inflic- 
tion. Under  the  moral  system,  the  causes  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  evil  effects  would  cease. 

Under  the  animal  system,  the  propensities  of  the  of- 
fender and  society  are  maintained  in  habitual  excite- 
ment; for  the  punishment  proceeds  from  the  animal 
faculties,  and  is  likewise  addressed  to  them.  Flogging, 
for  instance,  pvi)ceeds  from   Destructiveness,  and  is  ad 
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dressod  «olely  to  sensation  and  fear.  The  treatl  mill 
springs  from  Destructiveness  in  a  milder  form,  and,  as 
its  sole  object  is  to  cause  annoyance  to  the  offender,  it  | 
is  obviously  addressed  only  to  Cautiousness  and  his  sel- 
tish  feelings.  Hanging  and  decapitation  undeniably 
spring  from  Destructiveness,  and  are  administered  as 
terrors  to  the  propensities  of  persons  criminally  dis- 
posed. These  punishments,  again,  especially  the  last, 
are  calculated  to  gratify  the  animal  faculties  and  none 
else,  in  the  spectators  who  witness  them.  The  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  obviously  interests  and  excites  De- 
structiveness, Cautiousness,  and  Self-Esteem,  in  the  be- 
holder, and  nothing  can  be  farther  removed  than  such 
exhibitions  from  the  proper  food  of  Benevolence,  Ve- 
neration, and  Conscientiousness. 

Under  the  moral  system,  again,  the  faculties  exercised 
and  addressed  in  restraining  and  instructing  the  offen- 
der are,  as  exclusively  as  possible,  the  human  powers. 
The  propensities  are  employed  merely  as  the  servants 
of  the  moral  sentiments  in  accomplishing  their  benig- 
nant purposes,  and  Benevolence  is  as  actively  engaged 
in  behalf  of  the  offender  as  of  society  at  large.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  proceeding  is  ameliorating  and 
elevating. 

Under  the  animal  system  the  offspring  of  parents 
who  have  been  recently  engaged  in  either  suffering,  in- 
flicting, or  witnessing  punishment,  inherit,  by  the  or- 
ganic law,  large  and  active  animal  organs,  occasioned 
by  the  excitement  of  these  organs  in  the  parents.  Thus 
a  public  execution,  from  the  violent  stimulus  which 
it  produces  in  the  lower  faculties  of  the  spectators, 
may,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  exhibition,  be 
the  direct  cause  of  a  new  crop  of  victims  for  the  gal- 
lows. 

Under  the  moral  system,  children  born  of  parents  ac- 
tively engaged  in  undergoing,  executing,  or  witnessing 
the  elevating  and  ennobling  process  of  moral  reforma- 
tion, will,  by  the  organic  law,  inherit  an  increased  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  and  be 
farther  removed  than  their  parents  from  the  risk  of 
lapsing  into  crime. 

Under  the  animal  system,  spectators  of  crime,  and 
accomplices,  need  to  be  bribed  with  large  rewards  to 
induce  them  to  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the 
offence  ;  and  witnesses  require  to  be  compelled  by  pe- 
nalties to  bear  testimony  to  what  they  have  seen  con 
cerning  it.  Many  will  recollect  the  affecting  picture 
of  mental  ogony  drawn  by  the  author  of  Waverley, 
when  Jeanie  Deans,  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  gives  evidence  against  her  sister,  which  was 
to  deprive  that  sister  of  life.  Parallel  cases  occur  too 
frequently  in  actual  experience.  The  real  cause  of  this 
aversion  to  betray,  and  internal  repugnance  to  give 
evidence,  is,  that  the  moral  sentiments  are  revolted  by 
the  delivery  of  the  culprit  to  the  cruelty  of  animal  re- 
sentment. 

Under  the  moral  system,  the  higher  sentiments  and 
intellect  of  the  spectator  of  a  crime,  and  those  of  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  offender,  would  unite  with  those 
of  society  in  a  unanimous  desire  to  deliver  him  up, 
with  the  utmost  speed,  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
moral  treatment,  as  the  highest  act  of  benevolence  even 
to  himself. 

Under  the  animal  system,  the  office  of  public  execu- 
tioner is  odious,  execrable,  and  universally  contemned. 
If  it  were  necessary  by  the  Creator's  institutions,  it  would 
present  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  necessary  duty 
being  execrated  by  the  moral  sentiments.  This  would 
be  a  direct  inconsistency  between  the  dictates  of  the 
superior  faculties  and  the  arrangements  of  the  external 
world.  But  the  animal  executioner  is  not  acknowledged 
as  necessary  by  the  huraaji  faculties.  Under  the  moral 
system,  the  criminal  would  be  committed  to  persons 
whose  duties  would  be  identical  with  those  of  the  clergy- 
man, the  pliysician,  and  the  teacher.  These  are  the 
executioners  under  the  moral  law  ;  and,  just  because 


their  avocations  are  highly  grateful  to  the  superior 
sentiments,  they  are  the  most  esteemed  of  mankind. 

The  highest  and  the  most  important  object  of  this 
long  exposition  of  the  principles  of  punishment  under 
the  natural  laws,  remains  to  be  unfolded. 

We  are  all  liable  to  abuse  our  faculties  ;  and  the  in- 
quiry is  exceedingly  interesting,  what,  in  our  cases,  are 
the  causes  of  the  infringement  of  the  moral  law.  The 
offences  which  we  daily  commit,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  minor  degrees  of  abuse  of  the  very  same  fa- 
culties of  which  crimes  are  the  greater.  For  example, 
if  in  private  life  we  backbite  or  slander  our  neighbour, 
we  commit  abuses  of  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness, 
which,  if  increased  merely  in  intensity,  without  at  all 
changing  their  nature,  might  end,  as  in  Ireland,  in  maim- 
ing his  cattle,  or,  as  in  Spain  or  Italy,  in  murdering 
him  outright.  If,  in  any  transaction  of  life,  we  deli- 
berately give  false  representations  as  to  any  article  we 
have  for  sale,  or  overcharge  it  in  price,  this  is  just 
a  minor  abuse  of  Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness 
acting  in  absence  of  the  moral  sentiments,  of  which 
abuse  pocket-picking  and  stealing  are  higher  degrees. 
I  need  not  carry  the  parallel  farther.  It  is  so  obvious 
that  every  offence  against  the  moral  law  is  an  abuse  of 
some  faculty  or  other,  and  that  great  crimes  are  merely 
great  abuses,  and  smaller  offences  more  slight  aberra- 
tions, that  every  one  must  perceive  the  fact  to  be  so. 

Reverting  to  what  I  observed  in  regard  to  crime,  I 
repeat  that  every  infringement  of  the  moral  law,  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  is  denounced  by  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  just  because  it  is  op- 
posed to  their  nature,  and  they  desire  absolutely  to 
bring  all  abuses  to  an  end,  from  whatever  source  they 
spring,  be  they  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

Animal  resentment  is,  according  to  the  present  prac- 
tice of  society,  resorted  to  as  the  chief  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  minor,  just  as  it  is  with  the  higher,  abuses 
of  our  faculties.  If  one  gentleman  insults  another,  the 
offended  party  makes  no  inquiry  into  the  state  of  mind 
and  other  causes  that  produced  the  insult,  but  proceeds 
to  knock  him  on  the  head,  to  challenge  and  thereafter 
to  shoot  him,  or  to  prosecute  him  in  a  jury  court  and 
inflict  pain  by  depriving  him  of  money.  These  are 
the  common  methods  by  which  men  inflict  animal  re- 
tribution on  each  other,  and  in  their  essential  charac- 
ter they  do  not  much  differ  from  those  followed  by  the 
lower  creatures. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  proceedings  are  abjolutely 
without  beneficial  effect.  The  animal  ftxculties  are  sel- 
fish, and  these  inroads  upon  their  enjoyment  have  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  to  check  them.  It  is  painful  to 
a  gentleman  to  be  knocked  down  or  shot ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  individuals  of  low  principles,  who  wou'd 
not  be  restrained  from  insulting  their  neighbours  by 
the  dictates  of  their  own  feelings,  are  induced  to  modify 
their  conduct  by  the  fear  of  these  forms  of  retaliation  ; 
but  here  the  benefit  terminates.  The  infliction  of  the 
chastisement  gratifies  only  the  animal  faculties  of  the 
injured  party,  and  it  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
animal  part  of  the  offender's  mind.  Habitual  morality, 
however,  cannot  exist  without  supreme  activity  of  the 
moral  sentiments  ;  and  the  whole  code  of  animal  law, 
and  animal  punishment,  does  exceedingly  little  to  es- 
tablish this  as  a  permanent  condition  of  mind. 

Under  the  moral  and  intellectual  law,  everything  is 
different.  The  intellectual  faculties  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  abuses,  and  the  moral  sentiments  desire  to  re- 
move them  with  kindness  and  respect  even  for  the  of- 
fender himself.  If  one  person  insult  another,  the  in- 
tellect, aided  by  Phrenology,  perceives  that  he  must  of 
necessity  do  so  either  from  extreme  predominance  of 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self-Esteem  in  his 
own  brain,  whence  arises  an  impulsive  tendency  to  in- 
sult ;  just  as  some  ul^natured  dogs  and  hoi-ses  have  a 
tendency  to  bite  without  provocation  ;  or,  secondly,  from 
excessive  external  stimulus,   -that  i.s  to  say,  from  some 
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aggression  offered  to  his  lower  faculties  by  other  indi- 
viduals ;  or,  thirdly,  from  intellectual  ignorance, — that 
is,  erroneously  supposing  unreal  motives  and  intentions 
in  the  party  whom  he  insults.  If  one  person  cheat 
another,  intellect,  with  the  assistance  of  Phrenology, 
perceives  that  he  can  do  so  only  because  Acquisitive- 
ness and  Secretiveness  predominate  in  him  over  Con- 
scientiousness ; — because  the  external  temptation  to 
cheat  is  too  powerful  for  his  faculties  to  resist ; — or  be- 
cause he  is  ignorant  that  cheating  is  equally  fatal  to  his 
own  interest  a*s  injurious  to  that  of  his  victim.  In 
short,  no  abuse  of  the  animal  faculties  can  be  commit- 
ted that  may  not  be  traced  to  these  or  similar  causes. 

But  intellect  and  the  moi-al  sentiments  desire  to  re- 
move the  causes  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  effects,  and  their  method  is  one  congenial  to 
their  own  constitution.  If  a  man  be  by  nature  irritable, 
and  prone  to  injure  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact,  they  desire  most  sedulously  to  remove  every  in- 
fluence that  may  tend  to  exasperate  his  propensities,  and 
also  to  surround  him  with  a  pure  moral  and  intellectual 
atmosphere.  If  he  be  exposed  to  temptation,  they  de- 
sire to  withdraw  it ;  if  he  be  misinformed,  ignorant,  or 
deceived,  they  desire  to  instruct  him,  or  to  give  him 
correct  information.  After  we  have  suffered  injury 
from  another,  if  we  perceive  the  causes  from  which  it 
has  proceeded  to  be  really  such  as  I  have  now  explain- 
ed, and  if  we  comprehend  and  believe  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  law,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  prefer 
the  method  of  redress  by  animal  resentment. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  What  is  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  under  this  sys- 
tem ?  If  offences  proceed  from  unfortunate  develop- 
ment of  brain,  no<-  fashioned  by  the  individual  him- 
self,— from  external  temptations  which  he  did  not  make, 
— or  from  want  of  knowledge  which  he  never  had  it  in 
his  power  to  acquire, — how  are  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong,  merit  and  demerit,  to  be  explained 
and  maintained  ?     The  answer  is  simple. 

The  natural  distinction  bcttveen  right  and  wrong,  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  depends  on  the  constitution  of  his 
faculties.  The  act  of  wantonly  killing  anotlier  is  wrong, 
because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  Be- 
nevolence. The  act  of  appropriating  to  ourselves  ef- 
fects belonging  to  another  is  wrong,  because  it  is  dis- 
tinctly denounced  by  Conscientiousness  ;  and  so  with 
all  other  misdeeds.  The  authority  ofthe  moral  law,  in 
forbidding  these  offences,  depends  on  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  creation  being  constituted  to  enforce  its  dic- 
tates. If  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  denounce 
murder,  and  if  the  whole  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  external  order  of  things,  harmonize  with  their 
dictates  and  combine  to  punish  the  oifender,  the  foun- 
dation and  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  appear  abun- 
dantly strong.  It  has  been  objected,  that,  in  Tartary, 
to  steal  from  strangers  is  honourable  ;  but  Dr  T.  Brown 
has  well  answered  this  objection.  There  are  more  prin- 
ciples in  the  mind  than  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Conscientiousness  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  misinform 
the  intellect,  and  thereby  misdirect  the  propensities  and 
sentiments.  For  example,  the  Tartars  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  men  beyond  their  own  tribes  are  their  ene- 
mies, and  would  rob  and  murder  them  if  they  could ; 
and,  of  course,  as  long  as  this  intellectual  conviction 
lasts,  strangers  become  the  objects  of  their  animal  re- 
sentment. Every  foreigner  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  crimi- 
nal, clearly  convicted  of  deliberate  purpose  to  rob  and 
murder.  In  Britain,  under  Lord  Ellenborough's  act, 
when  men  are  convicted  in  a  court  of  this  intention,  they 
are  delivered  over  to  the  hangman  to  be  executed  ;  and 
we  might  as  well  maintain,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  the  English  are  fond  of  hanging  one  another,  as 
that  the  Tartars  approve  of  robbery  and  murder.  Stran- 
gers whom  the  latter  maltreat  in  this  manner,  actually 
stand  convicted  in  their  minds  of  an  intention  of  using 
them  in  the  same  way  if  they  could.    The  real  method 


of  arriving  at  a  correct  view  of  the  question  is  to  sup- 
pose the  conviction  complete  in  a  Tartar's  mind,  that 
other  men  love  him  and  make  him  an  object  of  their 
most  sedulous  benevolence,  and  then  ask  him  whether 
he  approves  of  robbing  and  murdering  a  benefactor. 
There  is  no  instance  of  human  nature,  in  a  state  of  sani- 
ty, regarding  such  a  deed  as  virtuous.  The  moral  law, 
therefore,  when  cleared  of  other  principles  that  may  act 
along  with  it,  but  are  not  part  of  it,  is  obviously  uni- 
versal and  inflexible  in  its  dictates.* 

The  views  contained  in  this  chapter  were  printed  and 
distributed  among  a  few  friends  in  1827,  and  I  was  fa- 
voured by  them  with  several  remarks.  Two  of  these 
appear  to  me  to  merit  a  reply. 

It  is  objected,  that,  according  to  the  moral  system  of 
treating  offenders,  punishment  would  be  abrogated  and 
crime  encouraged. 

I  respectfully  answer,  that  if  this  system  be  right  in 
itself  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  will  carry  in 
itself  all  th3  punishment  that  will  be  needed,  or  that 
can  serve  any  beneficial  end.  I  believe  that  to  an  indi- 
vidual whose  mind  consists  chiefly  of  animal  propensi- 
ties and  iatellect, — confinement,  compulsory  labour, 
and  the  enforcement  of  moral  eonduct,  will  be  highly 
disagreeable,  and  that  this  is  the  punishment  which  the 
Creator  designed  should  attend  that  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  mental  qualities.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
pain  of  a  wound  ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  induce  the 
patient  to  avoid  injuring  himself  again.  The  irksome- 
ness  and  suffering  to  a  criminal,  inseparable  from  con- 
finement and  forced  labour,  are  intended  as  inducements 
to  him  to  avoid  infringements  of  the  moral  law  ;  and 
when  perceived  by  himself  to  arise  from  the  connexion 
established  by  the  Creator  between  crime  and  the  most 
humane  means  of  restraining  it,  he  will  learn  to  submit 
to  the  infliction,  without  tho.se  rebellious  feelings  which 
are  generally  excited  by  pure  animal  retribution.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  call  for  more  suffering  than 
would  accompany  the  moral  method  of  treatment,  pro- 
ceeds to  a  great  extent  from  the  yet  untamed  barbarism 
of  our  own  minds  ;  just  as  it  was  the  savageness  of  the 
hearts  of  our  ancestors  which  led  them  to  regard  tor- 
ture and  burning  as  necessary  in  their  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  In  proportion  as  the  higher  senti- 
ments shall  gain  ascendency  among  men,  severity  will 
be  less  in  demand,  and  its  inutility  will  be  more  gene- 
rally perceived.  The  Americans,  in  their  penitentiaries, 
have  set  an  admirable  example  to  Europe  in  regard  to 
criminal  legislation.  Their  views  still  admit  of  im- 
provement, but  they  have  entered  on  the  right  path  by 
which  success  is  to  be  attained.  Dr  Caldwell  of  Louis- 
ville has  offered  them  excellent  counsel,  which  I  hope 
they  will  appreciate  and  follow. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  views  now  advocated, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  true,  are  Utopian,  and  can- 
not be  carried  into  effect  in  the  present  condition  of 
society.  I  deny  the  first  branch  of  this  objection  ;  but 
admit  the  second  to  be  well-founded.  No  system  of 
morals  which  is  true,  can  be  Utopian — this  term  being 
understood  to  mean  visionary  and  impracticable.  But 
a  true  system  may  not  be  reducible  to  practice,  on  its 
first  announcement,  by  a  people  who  do  not  know  one 
jot  of  its  principles,  and  whose  guides  sedulou.sly  divert 
their  minds  from  studying  it.  Christianity  itself  ha.s 
not  yet  been  generally  practised  ;  but  does  any  rational 
man  on  this  account  denounce  it  as  Utopian  and  worth- 
less ?  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  judges  and  juries  to 
abandon  the  existing  pnictice  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
and  to  adopt  that  which  is  here  recommended,  before 
they,  and  the  society  for  whom  they  act,  understand 
and  approve  of  its  principles  ;  and  no  one  who  bears  in 
mind  by  what  slow  and  laborious  steps  truth  makes  its 
way,  and  how  long  a  period  is  necessary  before  it  can 
develope  itself  in  practice,  will  expect  any  new  system 

*  This  subject  is  more  full^'  triited  uf  in  uiy  work  ou  Mo- 
ral Philosophy. 
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to  triumph  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  first  promulgated. 
I  have  frequently  repeated  in  this  work,  that,  by  the 
moral  law,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  full  fruits  even  of  our 
own  intelligence  and  virtue,  until  our  neighbours  have 
been  rendered  as  wise  and  amiable  as  ourselves.  No 
reasonable  man,  therefore,  can  expect  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  in  this  work,  although  true,  generally 
diffused  and  adopted  in  society,  until  the  natural  means 
of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  producing 
H  general  conviction  of  their  truth  and  utility,  shall 
have  been  perseveringly  employed  for  a  period  sufficient 
to  accomplish  this  end.  In  the  mean  time,  the  estab- 
lished practices  of  society  must  be  supported,  if  not  re- 
spected ;  and  he  is  no  friend  to  the  real  progress  of  man- 
kind, who,  the  moment  after  he  has  planted  his  own 
principles,  would  attempt  to  gather  the  fruit  of  them 
before  he  has  allowed  summer  and  autumn  to  bring  the 
product  to  maturity.  The  rational  pliilanthropist  will 
zealously  teach  his  principles,  and  introduce  them  into 
practice  as  favourable  opportunities  occur  ;  not  doubt- 
ing that  he  will  thereby  sooner  accomplish  his  object, 
than  by  making  premature  attempts  at  realizing  them, 
which  must  inevitably  end  in  disappointment.* 

SECT.  II. MOKAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  PUXISHMEXT. 

After  the  mind  has  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  administration,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  jus- 
tice, are  discernible  in  the  punishments  annexed  to  the 
natural  laws.  Punishment  endured  by  one  individual, 
also  serves  to  warn  others  against  transgression.  These 
facts  appear  to  indicate  that  one  object  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  creation  is  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  man.  So  strikingly  conspicuous, 
indeed,  is  the  ameliorating  influence  of  suffering,  that 
many  persons  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  primary  ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  sent ;  a  notion  which,  with  great 
deference,  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  unfounded  in 
principle,  and  dangerous  in  practice.  If  evils  and  mis- 
fortunes are  mere  mercies  of  Providence,  it  follows  that 
a  headach  consequent  on  a  debauch  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  repetition  of  drunkenness,  so  much  as  to  pre- 
pare the  debauchee  for  the  invisible  world  ;  and  that 
shipwreck  in  a  crazy  vessel  is  not  so  directly  designed 
tx)  render  the  merchant  cautious,  as  to  lead  him  to 
heaven. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  in  innumerable  instances  pain 
and  sorrow  are  the  direct  consequences  of  our  own  mis- 
conduct ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  obviously  bene- 
volent in  the  Deity  to  render  them  beneficial  directly, 
as  a  warning  against  future  transgression,  and  indirect- 
ly, as  a  means  of  leading  to  the  purification  of  the  mind. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  shall  imagine  that  in  some  instances 
pain  is  dispensed  as  a  direct  punishment  for  particular 
transgressions,  and  in  others  only  on  account  of  sin  in 
general,  and  with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  spirit  of 
the  sufferer,  we  may  ascribe  inconsistency  to  the  Crea- 
tor, and  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  attributing 
our  own  afflictions  to  liis  favour,  and  those  of  other  men 
to  his  wrath  ;  thus  fostering  in  our  minds  self-conceit 
and  uncharitableness.  IndiWduals  who  entertain  the 
belief  that  bad  health,  worldly  ruin,  and  sinister  acci- 
dents, befalling  them,  are  not  punishments  for  infringe- 

♦  The  leading  ideas  expounded  in  this  chapter  have  been 
most  ably  and  eloquently  followed  out  by  Dr  Charles  Cald- 
well, Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  his  "  New  Views  of  Peniten- 
tiary Discipline,  and  Moral  Education  and  Reformation  of 
Criminals,"  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1829,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.  pp.  385,  493.  Mr 
Simpson  also  has  treated  the  subject  with  great  ability  in  tlie 
same  journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  48 1,  and  in  the  appendix  to  his  work 
on  the  "  Necessity  of  Popular  Education," — a  work  in  which 
lie  lias  expounded  and  applied  many  principles  of  the  present 
treatise  with  much  acuteness  and  felicity  of  illustration.  In 
1841,  Mr  M.  B.  Sampson  pub.ished  a  valuable  exposition  of 
Hie  same  principles  under  the  title  of  "  Criminal  Jurispru- 
\  d<.nce  coiisiiiered  in  relation  to  Mental  Orgsinization." 


ment  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  particular  manifestflr 
tions  of  the  love  of  the  Creator  towards  themselves, 
make  slight  inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  their 
miseries,  and  bestow  few  efforts  to  remove  them.  In 
consequence,  the  chastisements  endured  by  them,  neither 
correct  their  own  conduct,  nor  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting similar  transgressions.  Some  religious  sects, 
who  entertain  these  views  of  the  divine  government, 
literally  act  upon  them,  and  refuse  to  inoculate  their 
children  with  the  cow-pox,  or  take  other  means  of 
avoiding  natural  calamities.  Regarding  these  as  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  sent  to  prepare  them  for  a 
future  world,  they  conceive  that  the  more  that  befall 
them  the  better.  Farther,  these  ideas,  besides  being 
repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  principle  that  the  world  is  arranged  so 
as  to  favour  virtue  and  discountenance  vice  ;  because 
favouring  virtue  means  obviously  that  the  favoured  vir- 
tuous will  enjoy  more  happiness,  and  negatively  suffer 
fewer  misfortunes,  than  the  vicious.  The  view,  there- 
fore, now  advocated,  appears  less  exceptionable,  viz. 
that  punishment  serves  a  double  purpose — directly  to 
warn  us  against  transgression,  and  indirectly  (when 
rightly  apprehended)  to  subdue  our  lower  propensities, 
and  purify  and  vivify  our  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 

Bishop  Butler  coincides  in  this  interpretation  of  na- 
tural calamities.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  in  the  present 
state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  tte 
suffer,  is  put  m  our  own  power.*  For  pleasure  and  pain  are 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  ;  and  we  are  endued  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  foreseeing 
these  consequences."  "  I  know  not  that  we  have  any- 
one Jvind  or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but  by  the  means  of 
our  own  actions.  And,  by  prudence  and  care,  we  may, 
for  the  most  part,  pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and 
quiet :  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness,  vn- 
governed  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even  by  negligence,  make 
ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please.  And  many  do 
please  to  make  themselves  extremely  miserable  ;  i.  e. 
they  do  what  they  knew  beforehand  will  render  them 
so.  They  follow  those  ways,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
know,  by  instruction,  example,  experience,  will  be  dis- 
grace, and  poverty,  and  sickness,  and  untimely  death. 
This  every  one  observes  to  be  the  general  course  of 
things ;  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot  find  by 
experience,  that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  our  own 
follies." — Analogy,  part  i,  ch.  2.  In  accordance  with 
this  last  remark,  I  have  treated  of  hereditary  diseases  ; 
and  evils  resulting  from  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  hurri- 
canes, and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  may  be  added  to 
the  same  class. 

It  has  beon  objected  that  such  punishments  as  the 
breaking  of  an  arm  by  a  fall,  are  often  so  dispropor- 
tionatel}'  severe,  that,  in  appointing  them,  the  Creator 
must  have  had  in  view  some  other  and  more  important 
object  than  that  of  making  them  serve  as  mere  motives 
to  the  observance  of  the  physical  laws  ;  and  that  that 
object  must  be  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  and 
draw  his  attention  to  concerns  of  higher  import. 

In  answer  I  remark,  that  the  human  body  is  liable  to 
destruction  by  severe  injuries  ;  and  that  the  degree  of 
suffering,  in  general,  bears  a  just  proportion  to  the 
danger  connected  with  the  transgression.  Thus,  a  slight 
surfeit  is  attended  only  with  headach  or  general  uneasi- 
ness, because  it  does  not  endanger  life  ;  a  fall  on  any 
muscular  pjirt  of  the  b(xly  is  followed  either  with  no 
pain,  or  witli  only  a  slight  indisposition,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  seriously  injurious  to  life  ;  but  when  a  leg 
or  arm  is  broken,  the  pain  is  intensely  severe,  because 
the  bones  of  these  limbs  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  uti- 
lity to  man.  The  human  body  is  so  framed  that  it  may 
fall  nine  times  and  suffer  little  damage,  but  the  tenth 
time  a  limb  may  be  broken,  which  will  entail  a  painful 
chastisement.  By  this  arrangement  the  mind  is  kept 
alive  to  danger  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ensure  general 
«   These  words  are  printed  in  Italics  in  the  origin.al. 
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safetv.  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  overwhelmed 
with  terror  by  punishments  too  severe  and  too  frequent- 
ly repeated.  In  particular  states  of  the  body,  a  slight 
Abound  may  be  followed  by  inflammation  and  death ; 
but  these  are  the  results  not  simply  of  the  wound,  but 
of  a  previous  derangement  of  health,  occasioned  by  de- 
partures from  the  organic  laws. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  no  adequate  reason  appears 
for  regarding  the  consequences  of  physical  accidents  in 
any  other  light  than  as  direct  punishments  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  natural  laws,  and  indirectly  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  moral  and  religious  improvement.  On 
page  79  I  have  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  merit 
and  demerit  in  human  actions,  and  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  here  to  revert  to  that  topic. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  obtained  glimpses 
of  some  of  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law,  which  may  be 
briefly  recapitulated.  If  we  obey  it,  many  desirable  re- 
sults ensue.  In  the  first  place,  we  enjoy  the  highest  gra- 
tifications of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  in  habi- 
tual and  sustained  activity  of  our  noblest  faculties. 
Secondly,  We  become  objects  of  esteem  and  affection 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  enjoy  exalted  social  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  Whatever  we  undertake,  being  projected  in  har- 
mony with  the  course  of  nature,  will  prosper.  Fourthly, 
By  observing  the  moral  law,  we  shall  place  ourselves 
in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  obeying  the  orga- 
nic law,  and  then  enjoy  health  of  body  and  buoyancy  of 
mind.  Fifthly,  By  obeying  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
organic  laws,  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  observing  the  physical  laws,  and  thereby  reap 
the  countless  benefits  conferred  by  them. 

To  perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  the  penalties  by  which 
the  Creator  punishes  infringements  of  the  moi-al  law,  we 
need  only  to  reverse  the  picture.  There  is  denial  of 
that  elevated,  refined,  and  steady  enjoyment,  which 
springs  from  the  supreme  activity  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  and  from  the  perception  of  the  har- 
mony between  them  and  the  institutions  of  creation.  By 
infringing  the  moral  law  we  become  objects  of  dislike 
and  aversion  to  our  fellow-men  ;  and  this  carries  denial 
of  gratification  to  many  of  our  social  faculties.  What- 
ever we  undertake  in  opposition  to  the  moral  law,  being 
an  enterprise  against  the  course  of  nature,  cannot  suc- 
ceed ;  and  its  fruits  must  therefore  be  disappointment 
and  vexation.  Inattention  to  the  moral,  and  intellectual 
law  incapacitates  us  for  obedience  to  the  organic  and  phy- 
sical laws  ;  and  sickness,  pain,  and  poverty  overtake  us. 
The  whole  scheme  of  creation,  then,  appears  constituted 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  moral  law : 
virtue,  religion,  and  happiness,  seem  to  be  founded  in 
the  inherent  constitution  of  the  human  faculties,  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  external  world  to  them  ;  and  not 
to  depend  on  the  will,  the  fancies,  or  the  desires  of  man. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  COMBINED  OPERATION  OF  THE  NATURAL 
LAWS. 

Combined  operation  of  the  natural  laws  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  defects  of  the  arrangements  for  jury  trial,  in 
Scotland, — the  great  fires  in  Edinburgh  in  1824, — ship- 
wrecks from  ignorance  or  irrational  conduct  in  the  com- 
mander,— Captain  Lyon's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Repulse  Bay, —  foundering  of  decayed  and  ill-equipped 
vessels  at  sea, — and  the  mercantile  distress  which  over- 
Bpread  Britain  in  1825-26. 

Having  now  unfolded  several  of  the  natural  laws, 
and  their  effects,  and  having  also  attempted  to  shew 
that  each  is  inflexible  and  independent  in  itself,  and  re- 
quires absolute  obedience  (so  that  a  man  who  neglects 
the  physical  law  will  suffer  the  physical  punishment, 
although  he  may  be  very  attentive  to  the  moral  law ; 
that  one  who  infringes  the  organic  law  will  suffer  or- 


ganic punishment,  although  he  may  obey  tlie  physical 
law  ;  and  that  a  person  who  violates  the  moral  law  will 
suffer  the  moral  punishment,  although  he  should  ob- 
serve the  other  two),  I  proceed  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship among  these  laws,  and  to  adduce  some  in- 
stances of  their  joint  operation. 

The  defective  administration  of  justice  is  a  fertile 
source  of  human  suffering  in  all  countries  ;  yet  it  is 
surprising  how  rude  are  tlie  arrangements  which  are 
still  in  use,  even  in  free  and  enlightened  countries,  for 
accomplishing  this  important  end. 

A  jury  in  a  civil  cause  in  Edinburgh  consists  of 
twelve  men,  eight  or  ten  of  whom  are  frequently  sum- 
moned from  the  country,  within  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  round  the  capital.  These  individuals 
hold  the  plough,  wield  the  hammer  or  the  liatchet,  or 
carry  on  some  other  useful  and  respectable  but  labo- 
rious occupation,  for  six  days  in  the  week.  Their  mus- 
cular systems  are  in  constant  exercise,  and  their  brains 
are  rarely  called  on  for  any  great  exertion.  They  are 
not  accustomed  to  read  beyond  the  Bible  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  ;  they  are  still  less  in  the  habit  of  thinking  ; 
and  in  general  they  live  much  in  the  open  air. 

In  this  condition  they  are  placed  in  a  jury-box  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  having  travelled  probably 
from  seven  to  twenty  five  miles  to  reach  the  court : 
counsel  address  long  speeches  to  them  ;  numerous  wit- 
nesses are  examined  ;  and  the  cause  is  branched  out  into 
complicated  details  of  fact,  and  wire-worn  distinctions 
in  argument.  The  court  is  a  small  and  ill  ventilated 
apartment,  and  in  consequence  is  generally  ci'owded 
and  over-heated.  Without  being  allowed  to  breathe 
fresh  air,  or  to  take  exercise  or  food,  they  are  confined 
to  their  seats  till  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening, — when 
they  retire  to  return  a  verdict,  by  which  they  may  dis- 
pose of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  in  which  they  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  unanimous. 

There  is  here  a  tissue  of  errors  which  could  not  exist 
for  a  day  if  the  natural  laws  were  generally  understood. 
First,  the  daily  habits  and  occupations  of  such  jurors 
render  their  brains  inactive,  and  their  intellects  conse- 
quently incapable  of  attending  to,  and  comprehending, 
complicated  cases  of  fact  and  argument.  Secondly,  tiieir 
memories  cannot  retain  the  facts,  while  their  skill  in 
penmanship  and  literature  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  take  notes  ;  and  their  reflecting  faculties  are 
not  capable  of  generalizing.  Their  education  and  daily 
pursuits,  therefore,  do  not  furnish  them  with  principles 
of  thinking,  and  power  of  mental  action,  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  unravel  the  web  of  intricacies  presented 
to  their  understandings.  Thirdly,  protracted  confine- 
ment in  a  close  apartment,  amidst  vitiated  air,  operates 
injuriously  on  the  most  vivacious  temperaments  : — on 
such  men  it  has  a  tenfold  effect  in  lowering  the  action 
of  the  brain  and  inducing  mental  incapacity,  because  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  usual  condition.  Add  to 
these  considerations,  that  occasionally  a  jury  trial  lasts 
two,  three,  or  even  four  days,  each  of  which  presents  a 
repetition  of  the  circumstances  here  described  ;  and 
then  the  reader  may  judge  whether  such  jurors  are  the 
fittest  instruments,  and  in  the  best  condition,  for  dis- 
posing of  the  fortunes  of  a  people  who  boast  of  their 
love  of  justice,  and  of  their  admirable  institutions  for 
obtaining  it. 

The  influence  of  the  bodily  condition  of  a  human  be- 
ing on  his  mental  capacity  seems  never  to  have  entered 
the  imaginations  of  our  legislators  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  the  administration  of  justice.  In  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Scotland,  the  judges  frequently  sit  for 
several  days  in  succession  in  a  crowded  apartment,  in- 
tently engaged  in  business,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  at  nii^ht,  without  any  ex-.. 
tensive  intermission  or  exercise.  They  go  to  their  hotel 
at  these  late  hours,  dine,  take  wiue,  retire  to  bed,  and 
next  morning  resume  tlieir  seats  on  the  bench.  By  the 
laws  of  nature,  wliich  nevei-  cease  to  operate,  the  effect 
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of  this  conduct  U  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs,  and,  by  constraint,  want  of  exer- 
cise, and  obstruction  of  the  bodily  functions,  to  irritate 
and  exalt  the  activity  of  the  animal  organs ;  so  that,  at 
the  close  of  a  circuit,  even  the  strongest  and  most  esti- 
mable and  talented  individual  is  physically  deteriorated, 
and  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, compared  with  himself  when  he  began  his  labours. 
It  is  accordingly  matter  of  observation,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  a  long  and  heavy  session  in  circuit  advances, 
irritability,  impatience,  and  intellectual  obscuration, 
appear  in  the  judges.  The  accused  who  go  to  trial  first, 
therefore,  have  a  far  higher  chance  of  obtaining  justice, 
than  those  who  appear  last  on  the  roll. 

In  these  instances  there  are  evident  infringements  of 
the  organic  and  moral  laws  ;  and  the  combined  result 
is  the  maladministration  of  justice,  of  which  the  coun- 
try so  loudly  complains.  The  proper  remedies  will  be 
found  in  educating  the  people  more  effectually,  in  train- 
ing them  to  the  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties,  and 
in  observing  the  organic  laws  in  the  structure  of  court- 
rooms, and  in  the  proceedings  that  take  place  within 
them. 

Another  example  of  the  combined  operation  of  the 
natural  laws  is  afforded  by  the  great  fires  which  oc- 
curred in  Edinburgh  in  November  1854,  when  the  Par- 
liament Square  and  a  part  of  the  High  Street  were 
consumed.  That  calamity  may  be  viewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing light: — The  Creator  constituted  England  and 
Scotland  with  such  qualities,  and  placed  them  in  such 
relationship,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms 
would  be  most  happy  in  acting  towards  each  other,  and 
pursuing  their  separate  vocations,  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  sentiments.  We  have  lived  to  see  this 
practised,  and  to  reap  the  reward.  But  the  ancestors 
of  the  two  nations  did  not  believe  in  this  constitution 
of  the  world,  and  they  preferred  acting  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  propensities;  that  is  to  say,  they 
wagpd  furious  wars,  and  committed  wasting  devasta- 
tions on  each  other's  properties  and  lives.  It  is  ob- 
vious fVom  history  that  the  two  nations  were  equally 
ferocious,  and  delighted  reciprocally  in  each  other's  ca- 
lamities. This  was  clearly  a  violent  infringement  of 
the  moral  law ;  and  one  effect  of  it  was  to  render  the 
possession  of  a  stronghold  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  hill  on  which  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh is  built,  was  naturally  surrounded  by  marshes,  and 
presented  a  perpendicular  front  to  the  west,  capable  of 
being  crowned  with  a  castle.  It  was  appropriated  with 
avidity,  and  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  was  founded 
there,  obviously  and  undeniably  under  the  inspiration 
purely  of  the  animal  faculties.  It  was  fenced  round 
with  ramparts,  built  to  exclude  the  fierce  warriors  who 
then  inhabited  the  country  lying  south  of  the  Tweed, 
and  also  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  feudal  ban- 
ditti who  infested  their  own  soil.  The  space  within 
the  walls,  however,  was  limited  and  narrow  ;  the  attrac- 
tions to  the  spot  were  numerous  ;  and  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  our  ancestors  erected  the  enormous  masses  of  high 
and  crowded  buildings  which  now  compose  the  High 
Street,  and  the  vrynds  or  alleys  on  its  two  sides.  These 
abodes,  moreover,  were  constructed,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  timber;  for  not  only  the  joists  and  floors,  but  the 
partitions  between  the  rooms,  were  made  of  massive 
wood.  Our  ancestors  did  all  this  in  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  law,  that  wood  ignited  by  fire  not 
only  is  consumed  itself,  but  envelopes  in  inevitable  de- 
struction every  combustible  object  within  its  influence. 
Farther,  their  successors,  even  when  the  necessity  for 
close  building  had  ceased,  persevered  in  the  original 
error  ;  and,  though  well  knowing  that  every  year  added 
to  the  age  of  these  fabrics  increased  their  liability  to 
bum,  they  not  only  allowed  them  to  be  occupied  as 
shops  filled  with  paper,  spirituous  liquors,  and  other 
highly  inflammable  materials,  but  let  the  upper  floors 
for  brothels, — introducing  thereby  into  the  heart  of 


this  magazine  of  combustibles  the  most  reckless  and  im- 
moral of  mankind.  The  consummation  was  the  two  tre- 
mendous fires  of  November  1824  (the  one  originating 
in  a  whisky -cellar,  and  the  other  in  a  garret-brothel), 
which  consumed  the  Parliament  Square  and  a  portion 
of  the  High  Street,  destroying  property  to  the  extent 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  spreading  misery  and 
ruin  over  a  considerable  p>art  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  Wonder,  consternation,  and  awe,  were  forcibly 
excited  at  the  vastness  of  the  calamity  ;  and  in  the  ser- 
mons that  were  preached,  and  the  dissertations  that  were 
written  upon  it,  much  was  said  of  the  inscrutable  ways 
of  Providence,  which  sent  such  visitations  on  the  people, 
enveloping  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  on£  common 
scene  of  destruction. 

According  to  the  exposition  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence which  I  have  ventured  to  give,  there  was  nothing 
wonderful,  nothing  vengeful,  nothing  arbitrary,  in  the 
whole  occurrence.  The  only  reason  for  surprise  was, 
that  it  did  not  take  place  generations  before.  The  ne- 
cessity for  these  fabrics  originated  in  gross  violation  of 
the  moral  law  ;  they  were  constructed  in  high  contempt 
of  the  physical  law  ;  and,  latterly,  the  moral  law  was  set 
at  defiance,  by  placing  in  them  inhabitants  abandoned  to 
the  worst  habits  of  recklessness  and  intoxication.  The 
Creator  had  bestowed  on  men  faculties  to  perceive  all 
this,  and  to  avoid  the  calamity,  whenever  they  chose  to 
exert  them ;  and  the  destruction  that  ensued  was  the 
punishment  of  following  the  propensities,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  intellect  and  morality.  The  ol>- 
ject  of  the  destruction,  as  a  natural  event,  was  to  lead 
men  to  avoid  repetition  of  the  offences  :  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government  are  not  yet  compre- 
hended. Acquisitiveness  whispers  that  more  money 
may  be  made  of  houses  consisting  of  five  or  six  floor? 
under  one  roof,  than  of  houses  consisting  of  only  two 
or  three  ;  and  erections  the  very  counterparts  of  the 
former,  have  since  been  reared  on  the  spot  where  the 
others  stood,  and,  sooner  or  later,  they  also  will  be 
overtaken  by  the  natural  laws,  which  never  slumber  or 
sleep. 

The  true  method  of  arriving  at  a  sound  view  of  ca- 
lamities of  this  kind,  is  to  direct  our  attention,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  law  of  nature,  from  the  operation 
of  which  they  have  originated ;  then  to  find  out  the 
uses  and  advantages  of  that  law,  when  observed  ;  and 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the  evils  under  considera- 
tion have  arisen  from  violation  of  it.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
houses  in  question  stood  erect,  and  the  furniture  in 
safety,  by  the  very  same  law  of  gravitation  which  made 
them  topple  to  the  foundation  when  it  was  infringed ; 
and  that  mankind  enjoy  all  the  benefits  which  result 
from  the  combustibility  of  the  timber  as  fuel,  by  the 
very  same  law  which  makes  it,  when  unduly  ignited, 
the  cause  of  a  destructive  conflagration. 

This  instance  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  physical  and  organic  laws  are  con- 
stituted in  harmony  with,  and  in  subserviency  to,  the 
moral  law.  The  motive  which  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  (with  the 
deprivation  of  free  air,  and  liability  to  combustion  that 
attended  them),  is  found  in  the  excessive  predominance 
of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Self- Esteem,  and 
Acquisitiveness,  in  our  ancestors ;  and  although  the  an- 
cient personages  who  erected  these  m(  numents  of  ani- 
mal supremacy  had  no  conception  that,  in  doing  so 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  severe  punish- 
ment to  themselves  and  their  posterity, — yet,  when  we 
compare  the  comforts  and  advantages  that  would  have 
accompanied  dwellings  constructed  under  the  inspira 
tion  of  Benevolence,  Ideality,  and  enlightened  Intellect, 
with  the  contaminating,  debasing,  and  dangerous  effects 
of  their  actual  worlfmanship,  we  perceive  most  clearly 
that  our  ancestors  were  really  the  instruments  of  chas- 
tising their  own  transgressions,  and  of  transmitting 
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that  chastisement  to  their  posterity  so  long  as  the  ani- 
mal supremacy  shall  be  prolonged.  Another  example 
may  be  given.  Men,  by  uniting  under  one  leader,  may, 
in  virtue  of  the  social  law,  acquire  great  advantages  to 
themselves,  which  singly  they  could  not  obtain ;  and, 
as  formerly  stated,  the  condition  under  which  the  be- 
nefits of  that  law  are  permitted  is,  that  the  leader  shall 
know  and  obey  the  natural  laws  connected  with  his  en- 
terprise :  If  he  neglect  these,  then  the  same  principle 
which  gives  the  social  body  the  benefit  of  his  observing 
them,  involves  it  in  the  punishment  of  his  infringe- 
ment ;  and  this  is  just,  because,  under  the  natural  law, 
the  leader  must  necessarily  be  chosen  by  his  followers, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  not  attending  to  his  na- 
tural qualities.  Some  illustrations  of  the  consequences 
of  neglecting  this  law  may  be  stated,  in  which  the 
mixed  operation  of  the  physical  and  moral  laws  will 
appear. 

During  the  French  war,  a  squadron  of  English  ships 
was  sent  to  the  Baltic  with  military  stores,  and,  in  re- 
turning home  up  the  North  Sea,  they  were  beset,  for 
two  or  three  days,  by  a  thick  fog.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  no  correct  knowledge  of  their 
exact  situation  was  possessed.  Some  of  the  commanders 
proposed  lying-to  all  night,  and  proceeding  only  during 
day,  to  avoid  running  ashore  unawares.  The  commo- 
dore was  exceedingly  attached  to  his  wife  and  family, 
and,  stating  his  determination  to  pass  Christmas  with 
them  in  England  if  possible,  ordered  that  the  ships 
should  prosecute  their  voyage.  The  very  same  night 
they  all  struck  on  a  sand-bank  off  the  coast  of  Holland ; 
two  ships  of  the  line  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  every 
man  on  board  perished.  The  third  ship  drawing  less 
water,  was  forced  over  the  bank  by  the  waves  and 
stranded  on  the  beach  ;  the  crew  were  saved,  but  led  to 
a  captivity  of  many  years'  duration.  These  vessels  were 
destroyed  under  the  physical  laws ;  but  this  calamity 
owed  its  origin  to  the  predominance  of  the  animal  over 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  in  the  commodore. 
The  gratification  which  he  sought  to  obtain  was  indi- 
vidual and  selfish  ;  and,  if  his  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect,  had  been  as  alert  as 
his  domestic  aflfections,  and  carried  as  forcibly  home  to 
his  mind  the  welfare  of  the  men  under  his  charge  as 
that  of  his  own  family,  nay,  if  these  faculties  had  been 
sufficiently  alive  to  see  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
even  his  own  life,  and  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and 
children,  he  never  could  have  followed  the  precipitate 
course  which  consigned  himself  and  so  many  brave  men 
to  a  watery  grave. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Ogle  Castle,  East  Indiaman,  was 
offered  a  pilot  coming  up  the  Channel ;  but  the  captain 
refused  assistance,  professing  his  own  skill  to  be  suffi- 
cient. In  a  few  hours  the  ship  i^n  aground  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  every  human  being  on  board  perished  in  the 
waves.  This  accident  also  arose  from  physical  causes  ; 
but  their  unfavourable  operation  sprang  from  Self- 
Esteem,  pretending  to  knowledge  which  the  Intellect 
did  not  possess ;  and,  as  it  is  only  by  employing  the 
latter  that  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  the  physical  laws, 
the  destruction  of  the  ship  was  indirectly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  infringement  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual laws. 

An  old  sailorj  whom  I  met  on  the  Queen  sferry  pas- 
sage, told  me  that  he  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  at  sea, 
and  once  was  in  a  fifty-gun  ship  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  captain,  he  said,  was  a  "  fine  man ;"  he  new  the 
climate,  and  foresaw  a  hurricane  coming,  by  its  natural 
signs  ; — on  one  occasion  in  particular,  he  struck  the 
topmasts,  lowered  the  yards,  lashed  the  guns,  and  made 
each  man  supply  himself  with  food  for  thirty-six  hours ; 
and  scarcely  was  this  done  wlien  the  hurricane  came. 
The  ship  lay  for  four  hours  on  her  beam-ends  in  the 
water,  but  all  was  prepared  ;  the  men  were  kept  in 
▼igour  during  the  storm,  and  fit  for  every  exertion  ; 
ttie  ship  at  last  righted,  suffered  little  damage,  and  pro- 


ceeded on  her  voyage.  The  fleet  which  she  convoyed 
was  dispersed,  and  a  great  number  of  the  ships  foun- 
dered. Here  we  see  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and 
discover  to  what  a  surprising  extent  these  present  a 
guarantee  against  even  the  fury  of  the  physical  elements 
in  their  highest  state  of  agitation. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  kind  of  protection  af- 
forded by  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  even 
amidst  the  most,  desperate  physical  circumstances,  is 
furnished  by  the  following  letter  written  by  the  late 
Admiral  Lord  Exmouth  to  a  friend :  "  Why  do  youi 
ask  me  to  relate  the  wreck  of  the  Dutton  ?"  says  his 
Lordship.  "  Susan  (Lady  Exmouth)  and  I  were  driving 
to  a  dinner-party  at  Plymouth,  when  we  saw  crowds 
rimning  to  the  Hoe ;  and  learning  it  was  a  wreck,  I 
left  the  carriage  to  take  her  on,  and  joined  the  crowd. 
I  saw  the  loss  of  the  whole  five  or  six  hundred  men. 
was  inevitable  without  somebody  to  direct  them,  for 
the  last  officer  was  pulled  on  shore  as  I  reached  the 
surf.  I  urged  their  return,  which  was  refused  ;  upon 
which  I  made  the  rope  fast  to  myself,  and  was  hauled 
through  the  surf  on  board, — established  order,  and  did 
not  leave  her  until  every  soul  was  saved  but  the  boat- 
swain, who  would  not  go  before  me.  I  got  safe,  and  so 
did  he,  and  the  ship  went  all  to  pieces." 

Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  human  in- 
tellect will,  in  time,  be  able,  by  means  of  science  and' 
observation,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  anticipation  of  ap- 
proaching storms,  and  thus  obtain  protection  against 
their  effects.  The  New  Zealanders,  it  is  said,  predict 
the  changes  of  the  weather  with  extraordinary  skill. 
"  One  evening,  when  Captain  Cruise  and  some  of  his 
friends  were  returning  from  a  long  excursion  up  one 
of  the  rivers,  although  the  sky  was  at  the  time  without 
a  cloud,  a  native,  who  sat  in  the  boat  with  them,  re- 
marked that  there  would  be  heavy  rain  the  next  day ; 
a  prediction  which  they  were  the  more  inclined  to  be^ 
lieve  by  finding,  when  they  returned  on  board  the  ship, 
that  the  barometer  had  fallen  very  much,  and  which 
the  deluge  of  the  following  morning  completely  con- 
firmed."* 

The  utility  of  the  marine  barometer,  or  the  sympie- 
someter,  in  indicating  approaching  storms,  is  strikinglj" 
shewn  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal. 

"  The  correspondent  (Mr  Stevenson,  civil  engineer) 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for,  the  notice  regarding  the 
Scotch  fisheries,  inserted  in  this  number  (p.  129),  in- 
forms us,  that  having  occasion,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  voyage,  in  the  beginning  of  September  last,  to. 
visit  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  beheld  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  about  three  hundred  large  fishing-boats,  each  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons'  burden,  leaving  their  various 
harbours  at  that  island  in  an  apparently  fine  afternoon, 
and  standing  directly  out  to  sea,  with  the  intention  of 
prosecuting  the  fishery  under  night.  He  at  the  same 
time  remarked,  that  both  the  common  marine  barometer, 
and  Adie's  sympiesometer,  which  were  in  the  cabin  of 
his  vessel,  indicated  an  approaching  change  of  weather, 
the  mercury  falling  to  29.5  inches.  It  became  painful, 
therefore,  to  witness  the  scene  ;  more  than  a  thousand 
industrious  fishermen,  lulled  to  security  by  the  fineness 
of  the  day,  scattering  their  little  barks  over  the  face  of 
the  ocean,  and  thus  rushing  forward  to  imminent  dan- 
ger, or  probable  destruction.  At  sunset,  accordingly, 
the  sky  became  cloudy  and  threatening ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  it  blew  a  very  hard  gale,  which  after- 
wards continued  for  three  days  successively.  This  gale 
completely  dispersed  the  fleet  of  boats,  and  it  was  not 
without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  many  of  them  reached 
the  various  creeks  of  the  island.  It  is  believed  no  lives 
were  lost  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  boats  were  damaged, 
much  tackle  was  destroyed,  and  the  men  were  unnecee- 

*  Library  of  Entertaiaing  Knowlerlgej  TAe  New  Zealandcrt 
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sarily  exposed  t..  <1anger  and  fatifjfue.  During  the  «?ame 
storm,  it  may  b?  remarked,  thirteen  vessels  were  either 
totally  lost,  or  stranded  between  tlie  Isle  of  Anglesey  and 
St  Bee's  Headin  Lancashire.  Mr  Stevenson  remarks  how 
much  it  is  to  be  roj^retted  that  the  barometer  is  so  little 
m  use  in  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
pared with  the  trading  vessels  of  Holland  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  though  the  common  marine  barometer  is 
perhaps  too  cumbersome  for  the  ordinary  run  of  fishing 
and  coasting  vessels,  yet  Adie's  sympiesometeris  so  ex- 
:remely  portable,  that  it  may  be  carried  even  in  a 
Manx  boat.  Each  lot  of  such  vessels  has  a  commodore, 
under  whose  orders  the  fleet  sails  ;  it  would  therefore 
be  a  most  desirable  thing  that  a  sympiesometer  should 
be  attached  to  each  commodore's  boat,  from  which  a 
preconcerted  signal  of  an  expected  gale  or  change  of 
weather,  as  indicated  by  the  sympiesometer,  could  easily 
be  given.'' — Edm.  Phil.  Journ.  ii.  196. 

Dr  Neil  Arnot,  in  mentioning  the  great  utility  of 
the  marine  barometer,  states  that  he  himself  was  "  one 
of  a  numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their  preserva- 
tion to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was  in  a 
southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set  with  placid 
appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual 
mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the 
captain's  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a 
storm.  The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall  with  appal- 
ling rapidity.  As  yet  the  oldest  sailors  had  not  per- 
ceived even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised 
at  the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations  ;  but  the 
required  measures  were  not  completed,  when  a  more 
awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the  most  expe- 
rienced had  ever  braved." — "  In  that  awful  night,  but 
for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the 
warning,  neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the 
skill  and  energies  of  the  commander,  could  have  saved 
one  man  to  tell  the  tale.'** 

One  of  the  most  instructive  illustrations  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  different  natural  laws  is  presented 
in  Captain  Lyon's  Brief  Narrative  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reach  Repulse  Bay,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Griper,  in  the  year  1824. 

Captain  Lyon  mentions,  that  he  sailed  in  the  Griper 
on  13th  June  1824,  in  company  with  his  Majesty's  sur- 
veying vessel  Snap,  as  a  store-tender.  The  Griper  was 
180  tons  burden,  and  "  drew  10  feet  I  inch  abaft,  and 
15  Teet  10  inches  forward."  On  the  26th,  he  "  was 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  Griper,  from  her  great  depth 
and  sharpness  forward,  pitched  very  deeply." — She 
sailed  so  ill,  that,  "  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and  with  studding- 
sails  set,  he  was  unable  to  get  above  four  knots  an  hour 
out  of  her,  and  she  was  twice  whirled  round  in  an 
eddy  in  the^entland  Firth,  from  which  she  could  not 
escape." — On  the  M  July,  he  says,  "  being  now  fairly 
at  sea,  I  caused  the  Snap  to  take  us  in  tow,  which  I  had 
declined  doing  as  we  passed  up  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land, although  our  little  compnnion  had  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  under  sufficiently  low  sail  for  us,  and  by 
noon  we  had  pawed  the  Stack  Back."  "  The  Snap  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance,  the  Griper  frequently  towing 
at  the  rate  of  five  knots,  in  cases  where  she  would  not 
have  gone  tnree." — "  On  the  forenoon  of  the  16th,  the 
Snap  came  and  took  us  in  tow  ;  but,  at  noon  on  the 
1 7th,  strong  breezes  and  a  heavy  swell  obliged  us  again 
to  cast  off.  We  scudded  while  able,  but  our  depth  in 
the  water  caused  us  to  ship  so  many  heavy  seas,  that  I 
most  reluctantly  brought  to  under  storm  stay-sails. 
This  was  rendered  exceedingly  mortifying,  by  observ- 
ing that  our  companion  was  perfectly  dry,  and  not  af- 


•  Amot's  Elements  of  Physics,  L  350.  Theory  of  storms, 
based  on  numerous  and  extensive  observations,  has  recently 
beta  propounded  by  ilr  Espy  of  Philadelphia,  which  explains, 
on  philosophical  principles,  thn  causes  of  the  depression  of 
the  barometer  previous  to  a  hurricane,  and  also  of  the  suc- 
ci'fdin^  storm  itself.  There  is  a  prospect,  therefore,  of  the 
Uvra  trhlch  govern  even  stonns  being  at  length  aaeertuiued. 


fected  by  the  sea." — "  \Vlien  our  stores  were  all  on 
board,  we  found  our  narrow  decks  completely  crowded 
by  them.  The  gangways,  forecastle,  and  abaft  themiz- 
zen-mast,  were  filled  with  casks,  hawsers,  whale-lines, 
and  stream-cables,  while  on  our  straitened  lower  decks 
we  were  obliged  to  place  casks  and  other  stores,  in  every 
part  but  that  allotted  to  the  ship's  company's  mess- 
tables  ;  and  even  my  cabin  had  a  quantity  of  things 
stowed  away  in  it." — "  It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  the  Ftny  and  Hecla,  which  were  enabled  to  stow 
three  years'  provisions,  were  each  exactly  double  the  size 
of  the  Griper,  and  the  Griper  carried  two  years'  and  a 
half's  provisions." 

Having  arrived  in  the  Polar  Seas,  they  were  visited 
by  a  storm,  of  which  Captain  Lyon  gives  the  following 
description  : — "  We  soon,  however,  came  to  fifteen  fa- 
thoms, and  I  kept  right  away,  but  had  then  only  ten  ; 
when,  being  unable  to  see  far  around  us,  and  observing, 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  water,  that  we  were  on  a 
bank,  I  rounded  to  at  seven  a.  m.,  and  tried  to  bring  up 
with  the  starboard  anchor  and  seventy  fathoms  chain, 
but  the  stiff'  breeze  and  heavy  sea  caused  this  to  part  in 
half  an  hour,  and  we  again  made  sail  to  the  north-east- 
ward ;  but  finding  we  came  suddenly  to  seven  fathoms, 
and  that  the  ship  could  not  possibly  work  out  again,  as 
she  would  not  face  the  sea,  or  keep  steerage-way  on  her, 
I  most  reluctantly  brought  her  up  with  three  bowers 
and  a  stream  in  succession,  yet  not  before  we  had 
shoaled  to  five  and  a  half.  This  was  between  eight  and 
nine  a.  m.,  the  ship  pitching  bows  under,  and  a  tremen- 
dous sea  running.  At  noon,  the  starboard-bower  anchor 
parted,  but  the  others  held. 

"  As  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  the  falling  of  the 
tide,  which  we  knew  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
on  this  coast,  and  in  that  case  the  total  destruction  of 
the  ship,  I  caused  the  long-boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and 
with  the  four  smaller  ones,  to  be  stored  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent with  arras  and  provisions.  The  officers  drew  lots 
for  their  respective  boats,  and  the  ship's  company  were 
stationed  to  them.  The  long-boat  having  been  filled 
full  of  stores  which  could  not  be  put  below,  it  became 
requisite  to  throw  them  overboard,  as  there  was  no  room 
for  them  on  our  very  small  and  crowded  decks,  over  which 
heavy  seas  were  constantly  sweeping.  In  making  these 
preparations  for  taking  to  the  boats,  it  was  evident  to 
all,  that  the  long-boat  was  the  only  one  that  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  living  under  the  lee  of  the  ship, 
should  she  be  wrecked  ;  but  every  man  and  officer  drew 
his  lot  with  the  greatest  composure,  though  two  of  our 
boats  would  have  swamped  the  instant  they  were  lowered. 
Yet,  such  was  the  noble  feeling  of  those  around  me, 
that  it  was  evident,  that,  had  I  ordered  the  boats  in 
question  to  be  manned,  their  crews  would  have  entered 
them  without  a  murmur.  In  the  afternoon,  on  the 
weather  clearing  a  little,  we  discovered  a  low  beach  all 
around  astern  of  us,  on  which  the  surf  was  running  to 
an  awful  height,  and  it  appeared  evident  that  no  human 
power  could  save  us.  At  three  p.  m.,  the  tide  had  fallen 
to  twenty-two  feet  (only  six  more  than  we  drew),  and  the 
skip,  having  been  lifted  by  a  tremendous  sea,  struck  with 
great  violence  the  length  of  her  keel.  This  we  naturally 
conceived  was  the  forerunner  of  her  total  wreck,  and 
we  stood  in  readiness  to  take  the  boats,  and  endeavour 
to  hang  under  her  lee.  She  continued  to  strike  with 
sufficient  force  to  have  burst  any  less  fortified  vessel,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes  whenever  an  unusual  heavy 
sea  passed  us.  And  as  the  water  was  so  shallow,  these 
might  be  called  breakers  rather  than  waves,  for  each 
in  passing  burst  with  great  force  over  our  gangways, 
and,  as  every  sea  '  topped,'  our  decks  were  continually, 
and  frequently  deeply,  flooded.  All  hands  took  a  little 
refreshment,  for  some  had  scarcely  been  below  for 
twenty -four  hours,  a'fid  I  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three 
nights.  Although  few  or  none  of  us  had  any  idea  that 
we  should  survive  the  gale,  we  did  not  think  that  our 
comforts  should  be  entirely  neglected,  and  an  order  wa« 
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therefore  given  to  the  ms^'to  put  on  their  hest  and 
warmest  clothing,  to  enable  them  to  support  life  as  long 
as  possible.  Every  man,  therefore,  brought  his  bag  on 
deck,  and  dressed  himself;  and  in  the  fine  athletic  forms 
which  stood  before  me,  I  did  not  see  One  muscle  quiver, 
nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm.  The  officers  each  se- 
cured some  useful  instrument  about  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation,  although  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  that  not  the  slightest  hope  remained.  And  now  that 
everything  in  our  power  had  been  done,  I  called  all 
hands  aft.  and  to  a  merciful  God  offered  prayers  for  our 
preservation.  I  thanked  every  one  for  his  excellent 
conduct,  and  cautioned  them,  as  we  should  in  all  pro- 
bability soon  appear  before  our  Maker,  to  enter  his 
presence  as  men  resigned  to  their  fate.  We  then  all 
sat  down  in  groups,  and,  sheltered  from  the  wash  of  the 
sea  by  whatever  we  could  find,  many  of  us  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  little  sleep.  Never,  perhaps,  wa^n  witnessed 
a  finer  scene  than  on  the  deck  of  my  little  ship,  when 
all  the  hope  of  life  had  left  us.  Noble  as  the  character 
of  the  British  sailor  is  always  allowed  to  be  in  cases  of 
danger,  yot  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible,  that, 
amongst  forty-one  persons, not  one  repining  word  should 
have  been  uttered.  The  officers  sat  about,  wherever 
they  could  find  a  shelter  from  the  sea,  and  the  men  lay 
down  conversing  with  each  other  with  the  most  perfect 
calmness.  Each  was  at  peace  with  his  neighbour  and 
all  the  world,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  resig- 
nation which  was  then  shewn  to  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, was  the  means  of  obtaining  his  mercy.  At 
about  six  p.  m.,  the  rudder,  which  had  already  received 
some  very  heavy  blows,  rose,  and  broke  up  the  after- 
lockers,  and  this  was  the  last  severe  shock  that  the  ship 
received.  We  found  by  the  well  that  she  made  no  wa- 
ter, and  by  dark  she  struck  no  more.  God  was  merci- 
ful to  us,  and  the  tide,  almost  miraculously,  fell  no 
lower.  At  dark  heavy  rain  fell,  but  was  borne  in  pa- 
tience, for  it  beat  down  the  gale,  and  brought  with  it  a 
light  air  from  the  northward.  At  nine  p.  m.  tha  water 
had  deepened  to  five  fathoms.  The  ship  kept  off  the 
ground  all  night,  and  our  exhausted  crew  obtained  some 
broken  rest."— P.  76. 

In  humble  gratitude  for  his  deliverance,  he  called 
the  place  "  The  Bay  of  God's  mercy,"  and  "  offered  up 
thanks  and  praises  to  God,  for  the  mercy  he  had  shewn 
to  us." 

On  12th  September,  they  had  another  gale  of  wind, 
with  cutting  showers  of  sleet,  and  a  heavy  sea.  "  At 
such  a  moment  as  this,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  we  had  fresh 
cause  to  deplore  the  extreme  dulness  of  the  Griper's  sail- 
ing ;  for  though  almost  any  other  vessel  would  have  worked 
off' this  lee-shore,  we  made  Utile  or  no  progress  on  a  wind, 
but  remained  actualli/ pitching,  forecastle  under,  tvith  scarce- 
ly  steerage-may,  to  preserve  which,  I  was  ultimately  ob- 
liged to  keep  her  nearly  two  points  off  the  wind." — 
P.  98. 

Another  storm  overtook  them,  which  is  described  as 
follows  : — "  Never  shall  I  forget  the  dreariness  of  this 
most  anxious  night.  Our  ship  pitched  at  such  rate, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  stand,  even  below  ;  while  on 
deck  we  were  unable  to  move,  without  liolding  by  ropes, 
which  were  stretched  from  side  to  side.  The  drift  snow 
flew  in  such  sharp  heavy  flakes,  that  we  could  not  look 
to  windward,  and  it  froze  on  deck  to  above  a  foot  in 
depth.  The  sea  made  incessant  breaches  quite  fore  and 
aft  the  ship,  and  the  temporary  warmth  it  gave  while 
it  washed  over  us,  was  most  painfully  checked,  by  its 
almost  immediately  freezing  on  our  clothes.  To  these 
discomforts  were  added  the-  horrible  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  cables  would  hold  until  daylight,  and  the 
conviction  also,  that  if  they  failed  us,  we  should  in- 
stantly be  dashed  to  pieces,  the  wind  blowing  directly 
to  the  quarter  in  which  we  knew  the  shore  must  lie. 
Again,  should  they  continue  to  hold  us,  we  feared,  bj' 
the  ship's  complaining  so  much  forward,  that  the  bits 
would  be  torn  up,  or  that  she  would  settle  down  at  her 


anchors,  overpowered  by  some  of  the  tremendous  seas 
which  burst  over  her.  At  dawn  on  the  13th,  thirty 
minutes  after  four  a.  m.,  we  found  that  the  best  bower 
cable  had  parted  ;  and,  as  the  gale  now  blew  with  ter- 
rific violence  from  the  north,  there  was  little  reason  to 
expect  that  the  other  anchors  would  hold  long  ;  or,  if 
they  did,  -w|  pitched  so  deeply,  and  lifted  so  great  a  body 
of  aater  e<4h  time,  that  it  was  feared  the  tcindlass  and 
forscastle  would  be  torn  up,  or  she  must  go  down  at  her 
anchors :  although  the  ports  were  knocked  out,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  ,the  bulwark  cut  away,  she  could 
scarcely  discharge  one  sea  before  shipping  another,  and 
the  decks  were  frequently  flooded  to  an  alarming  depth. 

"  At  sin  A.  r.i.  all  farther  doubts  on  this  particular 
account  were  at  an  end ;  for,  having  received  two  over- 
whelming seas,  both  the  other  cables  went  at  the  same 
moment,  and  we  were  left  helpless,  without  anchors,  or 
any  means  of  saving  ourselves,  should  the  shore,  as 'we 
had  every  reason  to  expect,  be  close  astern.  And  here, 
again,  I  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  same  gene- 
ral tranquillity  as  was  shewn  on  the  1st  of  September. 
There  was  no  outcry  that  the  cables  were  gone  ;  but 
my  friend  Mr  Manico,  with  Mr  Carr  che  gunner,  came 
aft  as  soon  as  they  recovered  their  legs,  and,  in  the 
lowest  whisper,  informed  me  that  the  cables  had  all 
parted.  The  ship,  in  trending  to  the  wind,  lay  quite 
down  on  her  broadside,  and,  as  it  then  became  evident 
that  nothing  held  her,  and  that  she  was  quite  helpless, 
each  man  instinctively  took  his  station ;  whUe  the  sea-' 
men  at  the  leads,  having  secured  themselves  as  well  as 
was  in  their  power,  repeated  their  soundings,  on  which 
our  preservation  depended,  with  as  much  composure  as 
if  we  hasl  been  enter-ing  a  friendly  port.  Here,  again, 
that  Almighty  power,  which  had  before  so  mercifully 
preserved  us,  granted  us  his  pi'otection." — P.  100. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  moving  than 
this  narrative  ;  it  displays  a  great  predominance  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  but  sadly  unenlighten- 
ed as  to  the  natural  laws.  I  have  quoted,  in  Captain 
Lyon's  own  words,  his  description  of  the,  Griper,  load- 
ed to  such  excess  that  she  drew  sixteen  feet  water 

that  she  was  incapable  of  sailing— that  she  was  whirled 
round  in  an  eddy  in  the  Pentland  Frith— and  that  seas 
broke  over  her  which  did  not  wet  the  deck  of  the  little 
Snap,  not  half  her  size.  Captain  Lyon  knew  all  this, 
and  also  the  roughness  of  the  climate  to  which  he  was 
steering  ;  and,  with  these  outrages  of  the  physical  law 
staring  him  in  the  face,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
without  addressing,  so  far  as  appears  from  his  narrative, 
one  remonstrance  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  the 
subject  of  this  infringement  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mon prudence.  My  opinion  is,  that  Captain  Lyon  was 
not  blind  to  the  errors  committed  in  his  equipment,  or 
to  their  probable  consequences  ;  but  that  his  powerful 
sentiment  of  Veneration,  combined  with  Cautiousness 
and  Love  of  Approbation  (misdirected  in  this  instance), 
deprived  him  of  courage  to  complain  to  the  Admiralty, 
through  fear  of  giving  offenoe  ;  or  that,  if  he  did  com 
plain,  they  prevented  him  from  stating  the  fact  in  hisi 
narrative.  To  the  tempestuous  north  he  sailed ;  and 
his  greatest  dangers  were  clearly  referrible  to  the  very 
infringements  of  the  physical  laws  which  he  describes. 
When  the  tide  ebbed,  his  ship  reached  to  within  six 
feet  of  the  bottom,  and,  in  the  hollow  of  every  wave, 
struck  with  great  violence  :  but  she  was  loaded  at  least 
four  feet  too  deeply,  by  his  own  account ;  so  that,  if  he 
had  done  his  duty,  iie  would  have  had  four  feet  of  ad- 
ditional water,  or  ten  feet  in  all,  between  her  and  the 
bottom,  even  in  the  hollow  of  tlie  wave — a  matter  of 
the  very  last  importance  in  such  a  critical  situation. 
Iildeed,  with  four  feet  more  water,  she  would  not  have 
struck  ;  besides,  if  less  loaded,  she  would  have  struck 
less  violently.  Again,  when  pressed  upon  a  lee-shore, 
her  incapability  of  sailing  was  a  most  obvious  cause  of 
danger.  In  short,  if  Providence  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the;-e  calamities,  there  is  no  indificretion 
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which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit,  that  may  not, 
on  the  same  principles,  be  charged  against  the  Creator 
Bat  the  moral  law  again  shines  forth  in  delightful 
splendour  in  the  conduct  of  Captain  Lyon  and  his  crew, 
when  in  the  most  forlorn  condition.  Piety,  resignation, 
and  manly  resolution,  then  animated  them  to  the  noblest 
efforts.  On  the  principle,  that  the  power  of  accommo- 
dating our  conduct  to  the  natural  laws  depends  on  the 
activity  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  and  that 
the  more  numerous  the  faculties  that  are  excited,  the 
greater  is  the  energy  communicated  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, I  would  say,  that  while  Captain  Lyon's  suflferings 
were,  in  a  great  degree,  brought  on  by  his  infringe- 
ments of  the  physical  laws,  his  escape  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  his  obedience  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  that  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  whole  occurrences,  proceeded  on  the 
broad  and  general  principle,  which  sends  advantage  uni- 
formly as  the  reward  of  obedience,  and  evil  as  the  pu- 
nishment of  infringement,  of  every  particular  law  of 
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might  still  have  been  avoided.  In  the  case  of  tht  ships, 
we  see  that  wherever  intellect  and  morality  have  been 
relaxed,  and  animal  motives  permitted  to  assume  the 
supremacy,  evil  has  speedily  followed  ;  and  that  where 
the  higher  powers  were  called  forth,  safety  had  been  ob- 
tained. And,  finally,  in  the  case  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  we  trace  their  calamities  directly  to 
placing  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  above  intellect 
and  moral  sentiment. 

Formidable  and  appalling,  then,  as  these  punish- 
ments are, — yet,  when  we  attend  to  the  laws  under 
which  they  occur,  and  perceive  that  the  object  and  legi- 
timate operation  of  every  one  of  those  laws,  when  ob- 
served, is  to  produce  happiness  to  man,  and  that  the 
punishments  have  in  view  the  sole  object  of  forcing 
him  back  to  happiness, — we  cannot,  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  fail  tO  bow 
in  humility  before  them,  as  at  once  wise,  benevolent, 
and  just. 


creation. 

That  storms  and  tempests  have  been  instituted  for 
some  benevolent  end,  may,  perhaps,  be  acknowledged 
when  their  causes  and  effects  are  fully  known,  which  at 
present  is  not  the  case.  But  even  amidst  all  our  igno- 
rance of  these,  it  is  surprising  how  small  a  portion  of 
evil  they  would  occasion  if  men  obeyed  the  laws  which 
are  actually  ascertained.  How  many  ships  perish  from 
being  sent  to  sea  in  an  old  worn-out  condition,  and  ill- 
equipped,  through  mere  Acquisitiveness ;  and  how  many 
more,  from  captains  and  crews  being  chosen  who  are 
greatly  deficient  in  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  moral- 
ity, in  consequence  of  which  they  infringe  the  physical 
laws !  The  London  Courier,  of  29th  April  1834,  con- 
tains a  list  of  ten  British  brigs  of  war,  mostly  employed 
as  packet  ships,  which  had  foundered  at  sea  within  the 
preceding  twelve  years,  owing  to  bad  construction  and 
bad  condition  ;  while,  it  fs  remarked,  not  one  American 
private  packet  ship,  out  of  the  vast  number  constantly 
sailing  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  is  recollected 
to  have  perished  in  that  manner.  Such  facts  shew  how 
little  Nature  is  to  blame  for  the  calamities  of  shipwreck, 
and  to  how  great  an  extent  they  arise  from  human  ne- 
gligence and  folly.  We  ought  to  look  to  all  these  mat- 
ters, before  we  complain  of  storms  as  natural  instita- 
tions. 

The  last  example  of  the  mixed  operation  of  the  natu- 
ral laws  which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  result  of  the  mer- 
cantile disti-ess  in  1825-6.  I  have  traced  the  origin  of 
that  visitation  to  excessive  activity  of  Acquisitiveness, 
and  a  general  ascendency  of  the  animal  and  selfish  facul- 
ties over  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  The  punish- 
ments of  these  offences  were  manifold.  The  excesses 
infringed  the  moral  law,  and  the  chastisement  for  this, 
was  deprivation  of  the  tranquil  steady  enjoyment  that 
flows  only  from  the  moral  sentiments,  with  severe  suf- 
fering in  the  ruin  of  fortune  and  blasting  of  hope.  These 
disappointments  produced  mental  anguish  and  depres- 
sion, which  occasioned  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  brain. 
The  action  of  the  brain  being  disturbed,  a  morbid  ner- 
vous influence  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  corporeal 
system  ;  bodily  disease  was  superadded  to  mental  sor- 
row ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  unhappy  sufferers 
committed  suicide  to  escape  from  these  aggravated  evils. 
Under  the  organic  law,  the  children  produced  in  this 
period  of  mental  depression,  bodily  distress,  and  organic 
derangement,  will  inherit  weak  bodies,  with  feeble  and 
irritable  minds — a  hereditary  chastisement  for  their 
father's  transgressions. 

In  the  instances  now  given,  we  discover  the  various 
laws  acting  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  subordination  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  laws.  If  our  ancestors  had 
not  forsaken  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
such  fabrics  as  the  houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh 
never  would  have  been  built ;  and  if  the  modem  pro- 
prietors had  returned  to  that  law,  and  kept  profligate 
and  drunken  inhabitants  out  of  them,  the  conflagration 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INFLUENCE   OF    THE    NATURAL  LA  iV8   ON    THE    HAPPI- 
NESS  OF    INDIVIDUALS. 

The  ohjection  considered,  that  although,  when  viewed  ah- 
stractly,  the  natural  laws  appear  beneficent  and  just,  yet 
they  are  undeniably  the  cause  of  extensive,  severe,  and  un- 
avoidable suffering  to  individuals — Their  justice  and  bene- 
volence, in  reference  to  individuals,  illustrated  by  imagi- 
nary cases  of  the  suspension  of  various  physical,  organiCt 
and  social  laws. 

A  FORMIDABLE  objection  has  often  been  stated  against 
the  preceding  views  of  tlie  Natural  Laws — namely,  that 
although,  when  considered  abstractly,  they  appear  bene- 
ficent and  just,  yet,  when  applied  to  individuals,  they 
are  undeniably  the  causes  of  extensive,  severe,  and  un- 
avoidable suffering :  and  that  while,  theoretically,  the 
moral  horizon  seems  to  be  cleared,  nevertheless,  prac- 
tically and  substantially,  the  obscurity  and  intricacy 
remain  undiminished.  In  answer,  I  observe,  that,  as 
the  whole  is  but  an  aggregate  of  all  the  parts, — if  any 
natural  institution,  when  viewed  in  its  effects  in  regard 
to  the  race,  be  just  and  beneficent,  it  cannot  well  be 
cruel  and  unjust  to  individuals,  who  are  the  component 
parts  of  that  whole  ;  a  proposition  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive admits  of  something  approaching  to  demonstra- 
tion. The  form  of  a  dialogue  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted 
for  illustrating  the  subject ;  and  if,  in  imitation  of  some 
of  the  classic  fabulists,  we  suppose  the  suffering  indivi- 
duals to  make  an  appeal  to  Jupiter,  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion may  be  exemplified  as  follows  : 

It  happened  in  a  remote  period,  that  a  slater  slipped 
from  the  roof  of  a  high  building,  in  consequence  of  a 
stone  of  the  ridge  having  given  way  as  he  walked  up- 
right along  it ;  he  fell  to  the  ground,  had  a  leg  broken, 
and  was  otherwise  severely  bruised.  As  he  lay  in  bed 
suffering  severe  pain  from  his  misfq^-tune,  he  addressed 
Jupiter  in  these  words  ;  "  0  Jupiter,  thou  art  a  cruel 
god ;  for  thou  hast  made  me  so  frail  and  imperfect  a 
being,  that  I  had  not  faculties  to  perceive  my  danger, 
nor  power  to  arrest  my  fall.  It  were  better  for  me  that 
I  had  never  been."  Jupiter,  graciously  bending  liis 
ear,  heard  the  address,  and  answered,  "  Of  what  law 
of  mine  dost  thou  complain  ?"  "  Of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation," replied  the  slater;  "by  its  operation,  my  foot 
slipt  upon  a  stone,  which,  unknown  to  me,  was  loose,  I 
was  precipitated  to  the  earth,  and  my  body,  never  cal- 
culated to  resist  sucli.  violence,  was  severely  injured." 
"  I  restore  thee  to  thy  station  on  the  roof,"  said  Jupi- 
ter;  "I  heal  all  thy  bruises  ;  and,  to  convince  thee  of 
my  benevolence,  I  suspend  the  law  of  gravitation  as  to 
thy  body  and  all  that  is  related  to  it :  art  thou  now  (in- 
tent ?" 
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The  slater,  ia  deep  emotion,  offered  uj>  gratitude  and 
thanks,  and  expressed  the  profoundest  reverence  for  so 
just  and  beneficent  a  deity.  In  the  very  act  of  doing 
80,  he  found  himself  in  perfect  health,  erect  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  roof;  and,  rejoicing,  gazed  around.  His 
wonder  at  so  strange  an  event  having  at  last  abated,  he 
endeavoured  to  walk  along  the  ridge  to  arrive  at  the 
spot  which  he  intended  to  repair.  But  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation was  suspended,  and  his  body  did  not  press  upon 
the  roof.  There  being  no  pressure,  there  was  no  resist- 
ance, and  his  legs  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  air  without  any  progress  being  made  by  his  body. 
Alarmed  at  this  occurrence,  he  stooped,  seized  his  trowel, 
lifted  it  full  of  mortar,  and  made  the  motion  of  throwing 
it  on  the  slates  ;  but  the  mortar,  freed  from  the  trowel, 
hung  in  mid  air — the  law  of  gravitation  was  suspended 
as  to  it  also.  Nearly  frantic  with  terror  at  such  unex- 
pected novelties,  he  endeavoured  to  descend  in  order  to 
seek  relief;  but  the  law  of  gravitation  was  suspended 
as  to  his  body,  and  it  hung  poised  at  the  level  of  the 
ridge,  like  a  balloon  in  the  air.  He  tried  to  fling  him- 
self down,  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasy  sensation,  but  his  body 
floated  erect,  and  would  not  move  downwards. 

In  an  agony  of  consternation,  he  called  once  more 
upon  Jupiter.  The  god,  ever  kind  and  compassionate, 
heard  his  cry  and  pitied  his  distress  ;  and  asked,  "  What 
evil  hath  befallen  thee  now,  that  thou  art  not  yet  con- 
tent ?  have  I  not  suspended,  at  thy  request,  the  law 
which  made  thee  fall  ?  Now  thou  art  safe  from  bruises 
and  from  broken  limbs  ;  why,  then,  dost  thou  still  com- 
plain ?" 

The  slater  answered :  "  In  deep  humiliation,  I  ac- 
knowledge my  ignorance  and  presumption  ;  restore  me 
to  ray  couch  of  pain,  but  give  me  back  the  benefits  of 
thy  law  of  gravitation." 

"  Thy  wish  is  granted,"  said  Jupiter  in  reply.  The 
slater  in  a  moment  lay  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  endured 
the  castigation  of  the  organic  law,  was  restored  to  health, 
and  again  mounted  to  the  roof  that  had  caused  his  re- 
cent suflfering.  He  thanked  Jupiter  anew,  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  for  the  law  of  gravitation  with  its 
numberless  benefits  ;  and  applied  his  faculties  to  study 
and  obey  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  study 
opened  up  to  him  new  and  delightful  perceptions  of  the 
Creator's  beneficence  and  wisdom,  of  which  he  had  never 
before  even  dreamed ;  and  these  views  so  excited  and  gra- 
tified his  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  that  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  have  entered  on  a  new  existence.  Ever 
afterwards  he  observed  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and,  in 
a  good  old  age,  when  his  organic  frame  was  fairly  worn 
out  by  natural  decay,  he  transmitted  his  trade,  his  house, 
and  much  experience  and  wisdom,  to  his  son,  and  died, 
thanking  and  blessing  Jupiter  for  having  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  true  theory  of  his  scheme  of  creation. 

The  attention  of  Jupiter  was  next  attracted  by  the 
loud  groans  and  severe  complaints  of  a  husbandman, 
w)io  addressed  him  thus  :  "  O  Jupiter,  I  lie  here  racked 
with  pain,  and  pass  the  hours  in  agony  without  relief. 
Why  hast  thou  created  me  so  miserable  a  being  ?"  Ju- 
piter answered  :  "  What  aileth  thee,  and  of  what  insti- 
tution of  mine  dost  thou  complain  1"  "  The  earth 
which  thou  hast  made,"  replied  the  husbandman,  "  will 
yield  me  no  food,  unless  I  till  and  sow  it ;  and  no  in 
crease,  except  it  be  watered  by  thy  rain,  \\^lile  I 
guided  my  plough  in  obedience  to  thy  law,  thy  rain 
came,  and  it  fell  not  only  on  the  earth,  but  also  on  me  ; 
it  penetrated  through  the  clothes  which  I  had  been 
obliged  to  make  for  myself,  because  thou  hadst  left  me 
naked  ;  it  cooled  my  skin,  which  thou  hadst  rendered 
delicate  and  sensible  ;  it  disordered  all  the  functions  of 
my  body  ;  and  now  rheumatic  fever  parches  my  blood, 
and  agonises  every  muscle.  O  Jupiter,  thou  art  not  a 
kind  father  to  thy  children." 

Jupiter  heard  the  complaint,  and  graciously  replied  :  { 
"  My  physical  and  organic  laws  were  established  for  thy 
advantajfe  and  enjoyment,  and  thou  hast  grievously  in-  , 
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fringed  them  ;  the  pain  thou  suflFerest  is  intended  to 
reclaim  thee  to  thy  duty,  and  I  have  constituted  thy 
duty  the  highest  joy  of  thy  existence  :  but  say,  what 
dost  thou  desire  ?" 

The  husbandman  answered  :  "  What,  O  Jupiter,  sig- 
nify the  purposes  of  thy  laws  to  me,  when  thou  hast 
denied  me  faculties  competent  to  discover  and  obey 
them  ? — Frail  and  fallible  as  I  am,  they  cause  me  only 
pain  ;  deliver  me  from  their  effects,  and  I  ask  no  other 
boon." 

"  Thy  prayer  is  granted,"  said  Jupiter :  "  I  restore 
thee  to  perfect  health  ;  and,  for  thy  gratification,  I  sus- 
pend the  laws  that  have  offended  thee.  Henceforth 
water  shall  not  wet  thee  or  thine,  thy  skin  shall  feel 
cold  no  more,  and  thy  muscles  shall  never  ache.  Art 
thou  now  content  ?" 

"  Most  gracious  Jupiter,"  said  the  husbandman,  "  my 
soul  is  melted  with  deepest  gratitude,  and  I  now  adore 
thee  as  supremely  good." 

While  he  spoke  he  found  himself  afield  behind  his 
team,  healthful  and  vigorous,  jocund  and  gay,  and  again 
blessed  Jupiter  for  his  merciful  dispensation.  The  sea- 
son was  spring,  when  yet  the  chill  blast  of  the  north, 
the  bright  blaze  of  a  powerful  sun,  and  passing  showers 
of  rain,  interchanged  in  quick  and  varying  succession. 
As  he  drove  his  team  along,  the  rain  descended,  but  it 
wet  not  /lim  ;  the  sharp  winds  blew,  but  they  chilled  no 
fibre  in  his  frame  ;  the  flood  of  heat  next  poured  upon 
his  brow,  but  no  perspiration  started  from  its  pores  : 
the  physical  and  organic  laws  were  suspended  as  to  him. 

Rejoicing  in  his  freedom  from  annoyance  and  pain, 
he  returned  gladly  home  to  meet  his  smiling  family, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day.  It  had  been  his  custom  in 
the  evening  to  put  off  the  garments  in  which  he  had 
toiled,  to  clothe  himself  in  fresh  linen,  to  sup  on  milk 
prepared  by  his  wife  with  savoury  fruits  and  spices,  an'J 
to  press  his  children  to  his  bosom  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  parent's  love  ;  and  he  used  to  feel  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure pervading  every  nerve,  as  they  acknowledged  and 
returned  the  affectionate  embrace. 

He  looked  to  find  the  linen  clean,  cool,  delicately 
dressed,  and  lying  in  its  accustomed  place  ;  but  it  was 
not  thei'e.  He  called  to  his  wife  to  fetch  it,  half  chid- 
ing her  for  neglect.  With  wonder  and  dismay  depict- 
ed in  every  feature,  she  narrated  a  strange  adventure. 
With  the  morning  sun  she  had  risen  to  accomplish  her 
wonted  duty,  but,  although  the  water  wetted  every 
thread  that  clothed  other  individuals,  it  moistened  not 
a  fibre  of  his.  She  boiled  it  over  a  powerful  fire,  and 
applied  every  means  that  intellect,  stimulated  by  affec- 
tion, could  devise  ;  but  the  result  was  still  the  same : 
the  water  glided  over  his  clothes  and  would  not  wet 
them.  "  The  physical  law,"  said  the  husband  within 
himself,  "  is  suspended  as  to  me  ;  henceforth  water  wet- 
teth  not  me  or  mine."  He  said  no  more,  but  placed 
himself  at  table,  smiling  over  his  lovely  family.  He 
lifted  the  youngest  child  upon  his  knee,  a  girl  just  open- 
ing in  her  bloom, — pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kiss- 
ed her  ruddy  cheek.  But  he  started  when  he  experi- 
enced no  sensation.  He  saw  her  with  his  eyes,  and 
heard  her  speak,  but  had  no  feeling  of  her  presence. 
His  knee  was  as  stone,  his  bosom  as  marble,  and  his 
lips  as  steel ;  no  sensation  penetrated  through  his  skin. 
He  placed  her  on  the  floor,  lx)oked  wistfully  on  her  form, 
graceful,  vivacious,  and  instinct  with  love  ;  and,  as  if 
determined  to  enjoy  the  well-remembered  pleasure  now 
withheld,  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  with  an  embrace 
so  ardent  that  she  screamed  with  pain.  Still  he  was 
all  adamant ;  no  sensation  reached  his  mind.  Heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  he  sent  her  away,  and  again  the  thought 
entered  the  very  depths  of  his  soul — '•  The  organic  law 
is  suspended  as  to  me  !"  Recollecting  well  the  sweet 
gratifications  of  his  evening  meal,  he  seized  a  bowl,  and 
delicately  began  to  sip,  exciting  every  papilla  of  the 
tongue  to  catch  the  grateful  savour.  But  no  savour 
was  perceptible  ;  the  liquid  glided  over  his  gustatory 
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organs  like  quicksilver  over  the  smooth  surfhce  of  a 
mirror,  without  impression,  and  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.  He  now  started  in  horror,  and  his  spirit  sank 
within  him  when  he  thouj^ht  tliat  thenceforth  he  should 
live  without  sensation.  He  rushed  into  the  fields,  and 
called  aloud  on  Jupiter :  "  O  Jupiter,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  of  men  ;  I  am  a  being  without  sensation. 
^^^ly  hast  thou  made  me  thus  "i" 

Jupiter  heard  his  cry  and  answered :  "  I  have  sus- 
pended the  physical  and  organic  laws,  to  which  thou 
didst  ascribe  thy  fever  and  thy  pain  ;  henceforth  no 
pang  shall  cause  thy  nerves  to  ache,  or  thy  muscles  to 
quiver :  why,  then,  art  thou  thus  unhappy,  and  why 
discontented  with  thy  new  condition  ?" 

"  True,  O  Jupiter,"  replied  the  husbandman  ;  "  but 
thou  hast  taken  away  from  me  sensation  :  I  no  longer 
feel  the  grateful  breath  of  morn  fanning  my  cheek  as  I 
drive  my  team  afield  ;  the  rose  diffuses  its  fragrance  for 
me  in  vain  ;  the  ruddy  grape,  the  luscious  fig,  and  the 
cooling  orange,  to  me  are  now  savourless  as  adamant  or 
air  ;  my  children  are  as  stones :  O  Jupiter,- 1  am  utter- 
ly wretched  ;  I  am  a  man  without  sensation  ! " 

"  Unhappy  mortal,"  replied  the  god,  how  can  I  afford 
thee  satisfaction  ?  When  I  gave  thee  nerves  to  feel, 
and  muscles  to  execute  the  purposes  of  thy  mind, — when 
I  bestowed  on  thee  water  to  refresh  thy  palate,  and 
made  thy  whole  frame  one  great  inlet  of  enjoyment, — 
thou  wert  not  content.  I  made  thy  nerves  liable  to 
pain,  to  warn  thee  of  thy  departures  from  my  laws. 
The  rain  that  was  sent  fell  to  fructify  and  refresh  the 
earth,  and  not  to  injure  thee.  I  saw  thee,  while  the 
showers  descended,  stay  abroad,  regardless  of  its  influ- 
ence on  thy  frame.  The  northern  blast  received  from 
me  its  piercing  cold,  to  warn  thee  of  its  effects ;  and 
yet  I  saw  thee,  wet  and  shivering,  stand  in  its  course, 
regardless  of  its  power.  In  the  voice  of  the  storm  I 
spake  to  thy  understanding,  but  thou  didst  not  compre- 
hend me.  The  fever  that  parched  thy  blood  was  sent 
to  arrest  thee  in  thy  departures  from  my  organic  laws. 
If  I  restore  thee  to  the  benefit  of  my  institutions,  thou 
mayst  again  forget  my  ways,  and  in  misery  impeach  my 
justice." 

"  O  most  gracious  Jupiter,"  cried  the  husbandman, 
"  now  I  see  thy  power  and  wisdom,  and  my  own  folly 
and  presumption.  I  accept  thy  laws,  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  that,  even  in  the  chastisements  they  inflict, 
they  are  beneficent.  Restore  to  me  the  enjoyments  of 
sensation  ;  permit  me  once  more  to  reap  the  advantages 
that  flow  from  the  just  uses  of  my  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  I  bow  with  resignation  to  the  punishment  of  mis- 
applying them."  Jupiter  granted  his  request.  His 
fever  jmd  pains  returned,  but  by  medicine  he  was  re- 
lieved. He  slowly  recovered  health  and  strength,  and 
never  afterwards  embraced  his  children,  or  enjoyed  a 
meal,  without  pouring  forth  a  deeper  offering  of  grati- 
tude than  he  had  done  before.  He  was  now  instructed 
concerning  the  sources  of  his  enjoyments  ;  he  studied 
the  laws  of  his  nature  and  obeyed  them  ;  and  when  he 
suffered  for  t>ccasional  deviations,  he  hastened  back  to 
the  rijj'ht  path,  and  never  again  underwent  so  severe  a 
punishm  nt. 

Just  as  the  husbandman  resumed  his  wonted  labours, 
a  new  voice  was  heard  calling  loudly  to  Jupiter  for  re- 
lief. It  procee<ied  from  a  young  heir  writhing  in  agony, 
who  cried,  "  O  Jupiter,  my  father  committed  debauch- 
eries, for  which  my  bones  me  pierced  with  aching  pains; 
gout  teareth  my  flesh  asunder  ;  thou  actest  not  justly 
in  punishing  me  for  his  transgressions  :  deliver  me,  O 
Ju;)iter,  or  renounce  thy  character  for  benevolence  and 
justice."  "  Thou  complainest  of  my  law  of  hereditary 
descent  ?"  said  Jupiter  ;  "  hast  thou  derived  from  thy 
father  any  other  quality  besides  liability  to  gout?"  *'  O 
Jupiter,"  replied  the  .^^uflpror,  ••  I  have  derived  nerves 
that  feel  sweet  pleasure  when  the  gout  ceasethits  gnaw- 
'ig,  muscles  that  execute  the  purposes  of  my  will, 
•inses  that  are  inlets  of  joy,  and  faculties  that  survey 


and  rejoice  in  thy  fair  creation  :   But  why  didst  thoa 
permit  gout  to  descend  from  him  who  sinned,  to  me  V 

"  Short-sighted  mortal,"  said  Jupiter,  "  thy  father 
was  afflicted  because  he  infringed  my  institutions  ;  by 
my  organic  law,  thou  hast  received  a  frame  constituted 
as  was  that  of  thy  father  when  thy  life  commenced  ;  the 
delicate  sensibility  of  his  nerves  transmitted  the  same 
susceptibility  to  thine  ;  the  vigour  of  his  muscles  has 
been  transferred  into  thine ;  and  by  the  same  law,  the 
liability  to  pain  that  existed  in  his  bones  from  de- 
bauchery, constitutes  an  inseparable  element  of  thine  : 
If  this  law  afflict  thee,  speak  the  word,  and  I  shall  sus- 
pend it  as  to  thee." 

''  Bountiful  Jupiter  !"  exclaimed  the  sufferer  ;  "  but 
tell  me  first — if  thou  suspendest  thy  law,  shall  I  lose 
all  that  I  inherited  by  it  from  my  father ;  vigour  of 
nerves,  muscles,  senses,  and  faculties,  and  all  that  con- 
stitutes my  delight  when  the  gout  afflicteth  me  not  ?" — 
"  Assuredly  thou  shalt,"  said  Jupiter ;  "  but  thy  body 
will  be  free  from  pain." 

"  Forbear,  most  bounteous  deity,"  replied  the  suf- 
ferer ;  "  I  gratefully  accept  the  gift  of  thy  organic  laws, 
with  all  their  chastisements  annexed  :  But  say,  O  Jupi- 
ter, if  this  pain  was  inflicted  on  my  father  for  trans- 
gressing thy  law,  may  it  not  be  lessened  or  removed  if 
I  obey  ?" 

"  The  very  object  of  my  law,"  said  Jupiter,  "  is  that 
it  should  be  lessened.  Hadst  thou  proceeded  as  thy 
father  did,  thy  whole  frame  would  have  become  one 
great  centre  of  disease.  The  pain  was  transmitted  to 
thee  to  guard  thee  by  a  powerful  monitor  from  pursu- 
ing his  sinful  ways,  that  thou  mightst  escape  this  greater 
misery.  Adopt  a  course  in  accordance  with  my  insti- 
tutions, and  then  thy  pain  shall  abate,  and  thy  children 
shall  be  free  from  its  effects." 

The  heir  expressed  profound  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Jupiter,  blessed  him  for  his  organic  law,  and  entered 
upon  a  life  of  new  and  strict  obedience.  His  pain  in 
time  diminished,  and  his  enjoyments  increased.  Ever 
after  he  was  grateful  for  the  law. 

A  feeble  voice  next  reached  the  vault  of  heaven  :  it 
was  that  of  a  child,  sick  and  in  pain.  "  What  is  thy 
distress,  poor  boy,"  said  Jupiter,  "  and  of  what  dost 
thou  complain  ?"  Half  drowned  in  sobs,  the  feeble 
voice  replied,  "  I  suffer  under  thy  organic  law.  A  fa- 
ther's sickness,  and  the  disorders  of  a  mother's  frame, 
have  been  transmitted  in  combined  intensity  to  me.  I 
am  all  over  exhaustion  and  pain."  '*  Hast  thou  re- 
ceived no  other  gift,"  inquired  Jupiter,  "  but  sickness 
and  disease — no  pleasure  to  thy  nerves,  thy  muscles,  or 
thy  mental  powers  ?"  "  All  are  so  feeble,"  replied  the 
child,  "  that  I  exist,  not  to  enjoy,  but  only  to  suffer." 
"  Poor  victim,"  said  Jupiter,  "  my  organic  law  shall 
soon  deliver  thee,  and  I  will  take  thee  to  myself."  The 
organic  law  instantly  operated  ;  the  body  of  the  child 
lay  a  lifeless  mass,  and  suffered  no  more;  its  spirit 
dwelt  with  Jupiter. 

The  next  prayer  was  addressed  by  a  merchant  strug- 
gling on  the  Mediterranean  waves,  and  near  sinking  in 
their  foam.  "  What  evil  dost  thou  charge  against  me," 
said  Jupiter,  "  and  what  dost  thou  require  ?" 

"  O  Jupiter,"  answered  the  supplicant,  "  I  sailed 
from  Tyre  to  Rome  in  a  ship,  which  thou  seest  on  fire, 
loaded  with  all  the  merchandise  acquired  by  my  previ- 
ous toils.  As  I  lay  here  at  anchor  off  the  port  of  Sy- 
racuse, whither  business  called  me,  a  sailor,  made  by 
thee,  thirsted  after  wine,  stole  it  from  my  store,  and, 
in  intoxication,  set  my  ship  and  goods  on  fire  ;  and  I 
am  now  plunged  in  the  waves  to  die  by  drowning,  to 
escape  the  severer  pain  of  being  consumed  by  fire.  Why, 
if  thou  are  just,  should  the  innocent  thus  suffer  for  the 
guilty  ?" 

*'  Thou  complainest^  then,"  said  Jupiter,  "  of  my  so- 
cial law  ?  Since  this  law  displeaseth  thee,  I  restore  thee 
to  thy  ship,  and  suspend  it  as  to  thee." 

The  merchant,  in  a  moment,  saw  his  ship  entire ;  the 
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blazing  embers  restored  to  vigorous  planks ;  himself  and 
all  his  crew  sound  in  limb,  and  gay  in  mind,  upon  her 
deck.  Joyous  and  grateful,  he  addressed  thanksgiving 
to  the  god,  and  called  to  his  crew  to  weigh  the  anchor, 
set  the  sails,  and  turn  the  helm  for  Rome.  But  no 
sailor  heard  him  speak,  and  no  movement  followed  his 
words.  Astonished  at  their  ndolence  and  sloth,  he 
cried  in  a  yet  louder  voice,  and  inquired  why  none 
obeyed  his  call.  But  still  no  answer  was  given.  He 
saw  the  crew  move  and  speak,  act  and  converse ;  but 
they  seemed  not  to  observe  Mm.  He  entreated,  re- 
monstrated, and  upbraided  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  could  obtain  no  reply.  All  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence.  Unconscious  of  his  presence  ! 
The  awful  thought  rushed  into  his  mind,  that  the  social 
law  was  suspended  as  to  him.  He  now  saw,  in  all  its 
horror,  the  import  of  the  words  of  Jupiter,  which  be- 
fore he  had  not  fully  comprehended.  Terrified,  he 
seized  a  rope,  and  set  a  sail.  Every  physical  law  was 
in  force,  and  obeyed  his  will.  The  sail  filled,  and 
strained  forward  from  the  mast.  He  ran  to  the  helm — 
it  obeyed  his  muscles,  and  the  ship  moved  as  he  directed 
it.  But  its  course  was  short :  the  anchor  was  down, 
and  stopped  its  progress  in  the  sea.  He  lowered  the 
sail,  seized  a  handspoke,  and  attempted  to  weigh ;  but 
in  vain.  The  strength  of  ten  men  was  required  to  ijaise 
so  ponderous  an  anchor.  Again  he  called  to  his  crew ; 
but  again  he  found  that  the  social  law  was  suspended  as 
to  him  :  he  was  absolved  thenceforth  from  all  suffering 
caused  by  the  misconduct  of  others,  but  he  was  cut  ofi" 
from  every  enjoyment  and  advantage  derivable  from 
their  assistance. 

In  despair  he  seized  the  boat,  rowed  it  into  the  port 
of  Syracuse,  and  proceeded  straight  to  his  commercial 
correspondent  there,  to  beg  his  aid  in  delivering  him 
from  the  indolence  of  his  crew.  He  saw  his  friend,  ad- 
dressed him,  and  told  him  of  his  fruitless  endeavours  to 
leave  the  anchorage ;  but  his  friend  seemed  quite  un- 
conscious of  his  presence.  He  did  not  even  look  upon 
him,  but  proceeded  in  business  of  his  own,  with  which 
he  seemed  entirely  occupied.  The  merchant,  wearied 
with  fatigue,  and  almost  frantic  with  alarm,  hurried  to 
a  tavern  on  the  quay,  where  he  used  to  dine  ;  and,  en- 
tering, called  for  wine  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 
But  the  servants  seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence  ; 
no  movement  was  made  ;  and  he  remained  as  if  in  a 
vast  solitude,  amidst  large  companies  of  merchants,  ser- 
vants, and  assistants,  who  all  bustled  in  active  gaiety, 
each  fulfilling  his  duty  in  his  own  department.  The 
merchant  now  comprehended  all  the  horrors  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  called  aloud  to  Jupiter — "  O  Jupiter,  death 
in  the  waves,  or  by  consuming  flame,  were  better  than 
the  life  thou  hast  assigned  to  me.  Let  me  die,  for  my 
cup  of  misery  is  full  beyond  endurance  ;  or  restore  me 
the  enjoyments  of  thy  social  law,  and  I  shall  cease  to 
complain  of  the  pains  which  it  inflicts." 

"  But,"  said  Jupiter,  "  if  I  restore  to  thee  my  social 
law,  thy  ship  will  be  consumed,  thou  and  thy  crew  will 
escape  in  a  boat,  but  thou  shalt  be  a  very  beggar ;  and, 
in  thy  poverty,  thou  wilt  upbraid  me  for  dealing  un- 
justly by  thee." 

"  O  bountiful  Jupiter,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  I 
never  knew  till  now  what  enjoyments  I  owed  to  thy 
social  law ;  how  rich  it  renders  me,  even  when  all  else 
is  gone  ;  and  how  poor  I  should  be,  with  all  the  world 
for  a  possession,  if  denied  its  blessings.     True,  I  shall 


in  situations  unsuitable  to  their  talents,  and  thereby 
escape  the  penalties  of  infringing  thy  social  law.  Most 
merciful  Jupiter,  restore  to  me  the  benefit  of  all  thy 
laws,  and  I  accept  the  penalties  attached  to  their  in- 
fringement." His  request  was  granted  ;  afterwards  he 
made  Jupiter's  laws  and  the  nature  of  man  his  study ; 
he  obeyed  those  laws,  became  moderately  rich,  and  found 
himself  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  days  of 
selfishness  and  ignorance. 

Jupiter  was  assailed  by  many  other  prayers  from  un- 
fortunate sufferers  under  the  effects  of  infringement  of 
his  laws ;  but,  instead  of  hearing  each  in  endless  suc- 
cession, he  assembled  his  petitioners,  and  introduced  to 
them  the  slater,  the  husbandman,  the  young  heir,  and 
the  merchant,  whom  he  requested  to  narrate  their 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  natural  laws  ;  and  he 
intimated,  that  if,  after  listening  to  their  account,  any 
petitioner  should  still  be  dissatisfied  with  his  condition, 
he  would  suspend  for  him  the  particular  law  which 
caused  the  discontent.  But  no  application  followed. 
Jupiter  saw  his  creatures  employ  themselves  with  ear- 
nestness in  studying  and  conforming  to  his  institu- 
tions, and  ever  afterwards  they  offered  up  to  him  only 
gratitude  and  adoration  for  bis  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

Science,  being  an  exposition  of  the  Creator's  works,  cannot 
be  at  variance  with  Scripture  correctly  interpreted — Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  Professor  Sedgwiclc  quoted  on  tuc  Im- 
propriety of  testing  science  by  Sci-ipture—  In  all  ages,  new 
doctrines  have  been  branded  as  impious — Christianity  it- 
self no  exception — Phrenology  may  be  expected  to  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  prevailing  interpretations  of  some  parts 
of  Scripture — Bearing  of  Phrenology  upon  the  realization 
of  practical  Christianity — New  direction  to  the  pursuits  of 
the  religious  instructors  of  mankind  anticipated — History- 
demonstrates  that  Christianity,  while  unaided  by  arts  and 
science,  was  corrupted  itself,  and  had  little  influence  in  im- 
proving the  hiiman  race — The  inefficacy  of  Scripture  alone 
to  produce  moral  and  rational  conduct,  illustrated  oy  a 
narrative  of  the  persecutions  for  witchcraft  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries — Necessity  for  using 
all  our  lights  in  searching  for  the  meaning  of  Scripture — 
Illustrative  quotations  from  Bishop  Taylor,  on  the  obscu- 
rity of  Scripture,  the  corruptions  which  the  text  has  un- 
dergone, and  the  difficulty  of  translating  it  accurately— 
Another  illustration  cited  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Fraser — Con- 
sideration of  the  objection.  That,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  natural  laws,  prayer  must  be  irrational  and  useless. 
This  objection  grounded  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
object  of  prayer  is  to  influence  the  Deity — Decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  prayer 
has  no  eftect  but  upon  the  mind  of  the  supplicant — This 
tavight  by  Drs  Leechman  and  Blair — Opinion  of  Lord 
Karnes  on  prayer,  and  on  public  worship — The  natural  ef- 
fects of  great  size  and  activity  in  the  moral  organs  mis- 
taken by  some  persons  for  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  causing  pure  and  religious  emotions  to  spring  up 
in  the  mind. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
objections  have  been  stated  that  the  views  maintained 
in  it  are  at  variance  with  Scripture,  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
know,  that  these  objections  have  not  been  urged  by  any 


individual  of  the  least  eminence  in  theology,  or  coun- 
be  poor  ;  but  iny  nerves,  muscles,  senses,  propensities,    tenanced  by  persons  of  enlarged  views  of  Christian  doc- 


sentiments,  and  intellect,  will  be  left  me :  now  1  see  that 
employment  of  these  is  the  only  pleasure  of  existence ; 
poverty  will  not  cut  me  oflf  from  exercising  these  powers 
in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  but  will  rather  add  new  mo- 
tives exciting  me  to  do  so.  Under  thy  social  law,  will 
not  the  sweet  voice  of  friendship  cheer  me  in  poverty  ; 
not  the  aid  of  kindred  and  of  my  fellow -men  sooth 


trine.  On  the  contrary,  many  excellent  individuals,  of 
unquestionable  piety  and  benevolence,  have  widely  re- 
commended this  work  as  containing  the  philosophy  of 
practical  Christianity,  and  have  aided  in  its  diffusion. 
It  is  therefore  rather  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the 
inquiry  itself,  than  from  any  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  a  defence,  that  I  enter  into  the  following  discuss! 


the  remainder  of  my  days  ?  and,  besides,  now  that  I  see  |  of  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  Science  ;  and  as 
thy  designs,   I  shall  avoid  employing  my  fellow-men  j  in  a  question  of  this.natui-e  authorities  are  entitled  to 
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great  weight,  I  shall  commence  by  citing  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  learned,  talented,  and  accomplished 
divines  of  the  present  day,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Professorship  of  Political  Econo- 
my was  founded  in  Oxford  by  Mr  Drummond,  with  a 
novel  constitution.  The  professor  holds  his  office  for 
only  five  years,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  one  lecture, 
at  least,  shall  be  published  every  year.  Dr  Whately, 
now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  second  individual 
elected  to  the  chair,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  statute, 
he  published,  in  1831,  eight  lectures  on  the  science. 
They  are  introductory  in  their  character,  being  intend- 
ed chiefly  to  dispel  popular  prejudices  against  political 
economy,  and  to  unfold  its  objects.  They  contain  seve- 
ral admirable  observations,  calculated  to  remove  preju- 
dices against  new  truths,  directly  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  work.  On  this-  account  I  present 
them  to  the  reader. 

"  It  has  been  my  first  object,"  says  Dr  "SVhately,  in 
his  preface,  *•  to  combat  the  prevailing  prejudices  against 
the  study,  and  especially  those  which  represent  it  as  un- 
favourable to  religion." 

"  In  proportion,"  he  continues,  "  as  any  branch  of 
study  leads,  to  important  and  useful  results, — in  propor- 
tion as  it  gains  ground  in  public  estimation, — in  propor- 
tion as  it  tends  to  overthrow  prevailing  errors, — in  the 
same  degree  it  may  be  expected  to  call  forth  angry  de- 
clamation from  those  who  are  trying  to  despise  what 
they  will  not  learn,  and  wedded  to  prejudices  which 
they  cannot  defend.  Galileo  probably  would  have  es- 
caped persecution,  if  his  discoveries  could  have  been 
disproved,  and  his  reasonings  refuted."  "  That  politi- 
cal economy  should  have  been  complained  of  as  hostile 
to  religion,  will  probably  be  regarded  a  century  hence 
(should  the  fact  be  then  on  record)  with  the  same  won- 
der, almost  approaching  to  incredulity,  with  which  we, 
of  the  present  day,  hear  of  men  sincerely  opposing,  on 
religious  grounds,  the  Copernican  system.  But  till  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  shall  have  become  universally 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  their 
religion,  than,  universally,  they  have  ever  yet  been,  we 
must  always  expect  that  every  branch  of  study,  every 
scientific  theory  that  is  brought  into  notice,  will  be  as- 
sailed on  religious  grounds,  by  those  who  either  have 
not  studied  the  subject,  or  who  are  incompetent  judges 
of  it ;  or  again,  who  are  addressing  themselves  to  such 
persons  as  are  so  circupistanced,  and  wish  to  excite  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  of  the  ignorant.  Flec- 
tere  »i  nequeo  superoi,  Acheronta  movebo.  Some  there 
are  who  sincerely  believe  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
revelations  of  truths  the  most  distinct  from  religion. 
Such  persons  procured,  accordingly,  a  formal  condem- 
nation (very  lately  rescinded)  of  the  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion,  as  at  variance  with  Scripture.  In  Protestant 
countries,  and  now,  it  seems,  even  in  Popish,  this  point 
has  been  conceded ;  but  that  the  erroneous  principle — 
that  of  appealing  to  revelation  on  questions  of  physical 
science — has  not  yet  been  entirely  cleared  away,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  objections  which  most  of  you  probably 
may  have  heard  to  the  researches  of  geology.  The  ob- 
jections against  astronomy  have  been  abandoned,  rather, 
perhaps,  from  its  having  been  made  to  appear,  that  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  conclusions  of  science,  than  from 
its  being  understood  that  Scripture  is  not  the  test  by 
which  the  conclusions  of  science  are  to  be  tried."  "  It 
is  not  a  sign  of  faith — on  the  contrary,  it  indicates  ra^ 
ther  a  want  of  faith,  or  else  a  culpable  indolence— to 
decline  meeting  any  theorist  on  his  own  ground,  and  to 
cut  short  the  controversy  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  For,  if  we  really  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  consequently  of  the  falsity  of 
any  theory  (of  the  earth,  for  instance)  which  is  really 
at  variance  with  it,  we  must  needs  believe  that  that 
theory  is  also  at  variance  with  observable  phenomena  ; 
and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  shrink  from  trying  the 


question  by  an  appeal  to  these."  "  God  has  not  reveal- 
ed to  us  a  system  of  morality,  such  as  would  have  been 
needed  for  a  being  who  had  no  other  means  of  distin- 
guishing right  and  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
culcation of  virtue  and  reprobation  of  vice  in  Scripture, 
are  in  such  a  tone  as  seems  to  presuppose  a  natural 
power,  or  a  capacity  for  acquiring  the  power,  to  distin- 
guish them.  And  if  a  man,  denying  or  renouncing  all 
claims  of  natural  conscience,  should  practise  without 
scruple  every  thing  he  did  not  find  expressly  forbidden 
in  Scripture,  and  think  himself  not  bound  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  not  there  expressly  enjoined,  exclaiming 
at  every  turn — 

"  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  Bond»" 
he  would  be  leading  a  life  very  unlike  what  a  Chris- 
tian's should  be.  Since,  then,  we  are  bound  to  use  our 
own  natural  faculties  in  the  search  after  all  truth  that 
is  within  the  reach  of  those  faculties,  most  especially 
ought  we  to  try,  by  their  own  proper  evidence,  ques- 
tions which  form  no  part  of  revelation  properly  so  call- 
ed, but  which  are  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  If  we  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  on  any  such 
points,  it  should  be  merely  as  to  an  ancient  book,  not 
in  reference  to  their  sacred  character  ;  in  short,  not  as 
Scripture."— Pp.  29-36. 

These  observations  are  highly  philosophical  and  wor- 
thy of  attention  ;  the  more  so  that  their  author  is  a  di- 
vine, and  now  a  high  dignitary  in  the  church  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  science  of  geology,  also,  has  been  fiercely  attack- 
ed as  hostile  to  religion,  and  been  ably  defended  by  the 
Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  one  of  its  most  eminent  profes- 
sors. In  the  Appendix  to  his  Discourse  on  the  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  has  published  some 
valuable  and  instructive  notes,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
reproves,  with  great  eloquence  and  severity,  the  bigoted 
and  ignorant  individuals  who  "  dare  to  affirm  that  the 
pursuits  of  natural  science  are  hostile  to  religion."  He 
also  chastises  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
falsify  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  geology,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flattering  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  public. 
"  There  is  another  class  of  men,"  says  he,  "  who  pursue 
geology  by  a  nearer  road,  and  are  guided  by  a  different 
light.  Well-intentioned  they  may  be  ;  but  they  have 
betrayed  no  small  self-sufficiency,  along  with  a  shame- 
ful want  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  they 
presume  to  write  about :  hence  they  have  dishonoured 
the  literature  of  this  country  by  Mosaic  Geology,  Scrip- 
ture Geology,  and  other  works  of  cosmogony  with  kin- 
dred titles,  wherein  they  have  overlooked  the  aim  and 
end  of  revelation,  tortured  the  book  of  life  out  of  its 
proper  menning,  and  wantonly  contrived  to  bring  about 
a  collision  between  natural  i^enomena  and  the  word  of%^ 
God."— P.  150. 

The  following  observations  of  the  same  author  are 
exceedingly  just : — "  A  Brahmin  crushed  with  a  stone 
the  microscope  that  first  shewed  him  living  things 
among  the  vegetables  of  his  daily  food.  The  spirit  of 
the  Brahmin  lives  in  Christendom.  The  bad  principles 
of  our  nature  are  not  bounded  by  caste  or  climate  ;  and 
men  are  still  to  be  found,  who,  if  not  restrained  by  the 
wise  and  humane  laws  of  their  country,  would  try  to 
stifle  by  personal  violence,  and  crush  by  brute  force, 
every  truth  not  hatched  among  their  own  conceits,  and 
confined  within  the  narrow  fences  of  their  own  igno- 
rance. 

"We  are  told  by  the  wise  man  not  to  answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly  ,•  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  vain 
and  idle  task  to  engage  in  controversy  with  this  school 
of  false  philosophy — to  waste  our  breath  in  the  forms  of 
exact  reasoning  unfitted  to  the  comprehension  of  our 
antagonists — to  diajy  our  weapons  in  a  combat  where 
victory  could  give  no  honour.  Before  a  geologist  can 
condescend  to  reason  with  such  men,  they  must  first 
learn  geologj'.*    It  is  too  much  to  call  upon  us  to  scat- 

*  This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  oppose 
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ter  our  seed  on  a  soil  at  once  both  barren  and  unre- 
claimed— it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  in  the  same 
hour  be  stubbing  up  the  thorns  and  reaping  the  harvest. 
All  the  writers  of  this  school  have  not  indeed  sinned 
against  plain  sense  to  the  same  degree.  With  some  of 
them,  there  is  perhaps  a  perception  of  the  light  of  na- 
tural truth,  which  may  lead  them  after  a  time  to  follow 
it  in  the  right  road  :  but  the  case  of  others  is  beyond 
all  hope  from  the  powers  of  rational  argument.  Their 
position  is  impregnable  while  they  remain  within  the 
fences  of  their  ignorance,  which  is  to  them  as  a  wall  of 
brass  :  for  (as  was  well  said,  if  I  remember  right,  by 
Bishop  Warburton,  of  some  bustling  fanatics  of  his  own 
day)  there  is  no  weak  side  of  common  sense  whereat  we 
may  attack  them.  If  cases  like  these  yield  at  all,  it 
must  be  to  seme  treatment  which  suits  the  inveteracy 
of  their  nature,  and  not  to  the  weapons  of  reason.  As 
psychological  phenomena,  they  are,  however,  well  de- 
serving of  our  study  ;  teaching  us,  among  other  things, 
how  prone  man  is  to  turn  his  best  faculties  to  evil  pur- 
poses— and  how,  at  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  other 
bad  principles  of  his  heart,  he  can  become  so  far  deluded 
as  to  fancy  that  he  is  doing  honour  to  religion,  while  he 
is  sacrificing  the  common  charities  of  life,  and  arraign- 
ing the  very  workmanship  of  God." — Pp.  151,  152. 

After  the  examples  which  these  passages  afford,  of  mis- 
directed zeal  for  religion  leading  to  opposition  against 
*,he  most  useful  and  interesting  investigations,  we  need 
"ot  be  surprised  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws 
has  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The  charge  is  made 
that  it  leads  to  infidelity.,  and  that  its  principles  are 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  in  all  ages  new  doc- 
trines have  been  branded  as  impious,  and  that  Christian- 
ity itself  has  offered  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
Grreeks  and  Romans  charged  (..'hristianity  with  "  im- 
piety and  novelty."  In  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  we 
are  informed  that  "  the  Christians  were  everywhere 
accounted  a  pack  of  Atheists,  and  their  religion  the 
Atheism."  They  were  denominated  "  mountebank  im- 
postors," and  "  men  of  a  desperate  and  unlawful  fac- 
tion." They  were  represented  as  "  destructive  and  pei'- 
Qicious  to  human  society,"  and  were  accused  of"  sacri- 
lege, sedition,  and  high  treason."  The  same  system  of 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  was  practised  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  at  the  Reformation  : 
•'  Some  called  their  dogs  Calvin  ;  and  others  trans- 
formed Calvin  into  Cain."  In  France,  "  the  old  and 
stale  calumnies,  formerly  invented  against  the  first 
Christians,  were  again  revived  by  Pemochares,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  pretending  that  all  the  disasters  of 
the  state  were  to  be  attributed  to  Protestants  alone." 

If  the  Anews  of  human  nature  expounded  in  this  work 
be  untrue,  the  proper  answer  to  them  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  falsity.  If  they  be  true,  they  are  mere 
enunciations  of  the  institutions  of  the  Creator  ;  and  it 
argues  superstitious,  and  not  religious,  feelings  to  fear 
evil  consequences  from  the  knowledge  of  what  Divine 
Wisdom  has  appointed.  The  argument  that  the  results 
of  the  doctrine  are  obviously  at  variance  with  Scripture, 
and  that  therefore  the  doctrines  cannot  be  true,  is  not  ad- 
missible ;  "  for,"  in  the  words  of  Dr  Whately,  "  if  we 
really  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  falsity  of  any  theory  (of  the  earth,  for 
instance)  which  is  really  at  variance  with  it,  we  must 
needs  believe  that  that  theory  is  also  at  variance  with 
observable  phenomena  ;  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to 
shrink  from  trying  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  these." 

Galileo  was  told,  from  high  authoi'ity  in  the  church, 
that  his  doctrine  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe  was  ob- 
viously at  variance  with  Scripture,  and  that  therefore 
It  could  not  be  true  ;  but,  as  his  opinions  were  founded 
on  palpable  facts,  which  could  be  neither  concealed  nor 

Phi-enology  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Xatural  Laws.  Such  of 
them  as  a)'e  serious,  do  80  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  whole 
subject. 


denied,  they  necessarily  prevailed.  If  there  had  been  a 
real  opposition  between  Scripture  and  nature,  the  only 
result  would  have  been  a  demonstration  that  Scripture 
in  this  particular  instance  was  erroneously  interpreted ; 
because  the  evidence  of  physical  nature  is  imperishable 
and  insuperable,  and  cannot  give  way  to  any  authority 
whatever.  The  same  consequence  will  evidently  happen 
in  regard  to  Phrenology.  If  any  fact  in  physiology 
does  actually  and  directly  contradict  any  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  which  must 
yield.  The  human  understanding  cannot  resist  evi- 
dence founded  on  observation  ;  and  even  if  it  did  resist, 
Nature  would  not  bend,  but  continue  to  operate  in  her 
own  way  in  spite  of  the  resistance,  and  a  new  and  more 
correct  interpretation  of  Scripture  would  ultimately 
become  inevitable.  Opposition  between  science  and 
religion  must  be  impossible,  when  facts  in  nature  are 
correctly  observed,  and  Scripture  is  rightly  interpreted. 
I  put  the  case  thus  strongly  to  call  the  attention  of 
serious  persons  to  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
rashly  denouncing,  as  adverse  to  religion,  any  doctrine 
professing  to  be  founded  on  natural  facts.  Every  in- 
stance in  which  the  charge  is  made  falsely,  is  an  out- 
rage against  religion  itself,  and  tends  to  lejid  men  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  science  and  civi- 
lization. 

All  existing  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been 
adopted  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  that  everj'^  person  in 
whose  brain  the  animal  organs  preponderate  greatly 
over  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  has  a  native  and 
instinctive  tendency  to  immoral  conduct,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  that  the  influence  of  organization  is  fundamental — 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  means  are  yet  known  by  which 
an  ill-formed  brain  may  be  made  to  manifest  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  with  the  same  success  as  a 
brain  of  an  excellent  configuration.  An  individual  pos- 
sessing a  brain  like  that  of  Melancthon,  represented  on 
p.  41,  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive,  comprehend,  and 
practise  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  whereas  it  will  be 
found  extremely  difficult  to  render  persons  with  brains 
like  those  of  Hare,  p.  41,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  p.  42, 
Vitellius,  p.  43,  or  the  Carib,  p.  50,  practical  Chris- 
tians amidst  the  ordinary  temptations  of  the  world. 
Only  phrenologists,  who  have  observed,  for  many  years, 
in  various  situations,  and  under  different  influences,  the 
conduct  of  individuals  constituted  in  these  different 
ways,  can  conceive  the  importance  of  the  relative  deve- 
lopment of  the  cerebral  organs  ;  but  after  it  is  disco- 
vered, the  inferences  from  it  are  irresistible.  The  reli- 
gious teachers  of  mankind  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  most 
momentous  fact  which  nature  presents  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  race.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  Christianity  affords  a  better  and  a 
more  instantaneous  remedy  for  human  depravity,  than 
improvement  of  the  cerebral  organization  ;  because  the 
moment  a  man  is  penetrated  by  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  his  moral  and  religious  affections  become  far 
stronger  and  more  elevated,  whatever  his  brain  may 
be, — than  those  of  any  individual  whatever  without 
that  love,  however  noble  his  cerebral  development,  and 
however  much  he  may  be  instructed  in  natural  know- 
ledge. I  observe,  however,  that  in  this  life  a  man  can- 
not become  penetrated  by  the  love  of  God,  except  tb  rough 
the  aid  of  sound  and  efficient  material  organs.  This 
fact  is  directly  proved  by  cases  of  madness  and  idiocy. 
Disease  in  the  organs  is  the  cause  of  insanity,  and  mere 
deficiency  of  their  size  is  one  and  an  inyariable  cause 
of  idiocy.  See  figure  of  idiot  head  on  p.  .52.  In  nei- 
ther of  these  states  can  the  mind  receive  the  advantages 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
the  power  of  receiving  and  appreciating  Christianity 
itself  is  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  brain  ;  and  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  influence  of  the  organs  does 
not  terminate  with  these  extreme  cases,  but  operates 
in  all  circumstances  and  in  every  individual,  aiding  or 
impeding  the  reception  and  efficacy  of  every  doctrine. 
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If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  in  operation 
a  power  capable  of  influencing  the  human  mind,  during 
life,  without  the  intervention  of  material  organs  ;  and, 
accordingly,  many  excellent  persons  believe  this  to  be 
scriptural  truth,  "and  matter  of  experience  also.  But 
those  who  entertain  this  opinion  are  not  instructed  in 
the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
universally  admitted  facts,  which  establish  that  while 
life  continues  the  mind  cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  organs  ;  nor  do  they  bring 
forward  one  example  of  idiots  and  madmen  being  ren- 
dered pious,  practical,  and  enlightened  Christians  by 
this  power,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  their  brains. 
Cases  indeed  occur  in  which  religious  feelings  co-exist 
with  partial  idiocy  or  partial  insanity  ;  but  in  them  the 
organs  of  these  sentiments  will  be  discovered  to  be  well 
developed. — and  if  the  feelings  be  sane,  the  organs  will 
be  found  unaffected  by  disease. 

Serious  persons  who  are  offended  by  this  doctrine, 
constantly  forget  that  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
mind  and  brain  is  not  of  man's  devising,  but  that  God 
himself  established  it,  and  conferred  on  the  organs  those 
qualities  which  He  saw  to  be  necessary  for  executing 
the  purposes  to  which  He  had  appointed  them.  If  the 
statements  now  made  be  unfounded,  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  give  them  up  ;  but,  believing  them  to  be  true,  I  can- 
not avoid  adhering  to  them.  When,  therefore,  I  add, 
that  I  have  never  seen  an  individual  with  large  organs 
of  the  animal,  and  small  organs  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ,^f  acuities ,  whose  conduct  was  steadily  moral,  un- 
der the  ordinary  temptations  of  life,  however  high  his 
religious  professions  might  be,  I  merely  state  a  fact 
which  the  Creator  himself  has  decreed  to  exist.  In- 
deed, I  have  seen  several  striking  instances  of  persons, 
who,  after  making  a  great  profession  of  religion,  ulti- 
mately disgraced  it ;  and  I  have  observed  that  in  all 
these  instances,  without  one  exception,  the  organs  of  the 
inferior  propensities  were  large,  and  those  of  one  or 
more  of  the  moral  sentiments  deficient ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  same  conclusion,  after  sufficiently  accu- 
rate and  extensive  observations,  will  force  itself  upon 
all  candid  and  reflecting  minds. 

My  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit, 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  power  influencing  the  hu- 
man mind,  invariably  acts  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
organization  ;  because  the  latter,  as  emanating  from  the 
same  source,  can  never  be  in  contradiction  with  the 
former  ;  and  because  a  well-constituted  brain  is  a  con- 
dition essential  to  the  manifestation  of  Christian  dispo- 
sitions. If  this  be  really  the  fact,  and  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  brain  be  in  any  degree  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  physiology,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  is  destined  to  exercise  a  vast 
influence  in  rendering  men  capable  of  appreciating  and 
practising  Christianity.  The  manner  in  which  it  will 
do  so,  is  explained  in  Dr  Combe's  treatise  on  "  Physio- 
logy applied  to  Health  and  Education,"  already  alluded 
to.  That  work  contains  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
action  of  the  brain,  and  its  connexion  with,  and  influ- 
ence on,  the  rest  of  the  system,  and,  therefore,  of  its  re- 
lations generally  to  human  improvement. 

An  admirable  portion  of  Christianity  is  that  in  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  explained  and 
enforced  as  a  practical  doctrine.  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself ;  all  mankind  are  thy  neighbours  ;  blessed 
are  the  meek  and  the  merciful ;  love  those  that  hate 
you  and  despitefuUy  use  you ;  seek  that  which  is  pure, 
and  holy,  and  of  good  report ; — these  are  precepts  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  Now,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  the  human  faculties,  and  external  nature,  are  so 
constituted  as  to  admit  of  such  precepts  being  reduced 
to  practice  on  earth — an  idea  which  few  pliilosophers 
have  believed  to  be  practicable.  If  the  philosophy  now 
explained  shall  carry  home  to  rational  men  the  convic- 
tion that  the  order  of  nature  fairly  admits  of  the  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  these  precepts  by  the  develop- 


ment of  its  inherent  resources,  a  new  direction  must 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  of  the  religious  in- 
structors of  mankind.  Christianity,  after  its  establish- 
ment by  Constantine,  was  left  to  exert  its  own  influ- 
ence over  the  Roman  Empire,  unaided  by  printing  and 
natural  science.  It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  it  did 
not  suflice  to  arrest  the  decline  of  morals  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  State,  but  was  itself  corrupted  and  perverted. 
In  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  subversion  of  that 
Empire,  it  was  again  left,  unaided  by  human  learning, 
to  do  its  best  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
became  a  vast  system  of  superstition.  Nor  was  it  till 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, that  the  barbarous  superstructures  which  had  been 
raised  on  the  simple  foundations  of  the  Gospel  were 
cleared  away.  But  the  period  from  the  revival  of  let- 
ters to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  age  of  scholastic 
learning,  as  contradistinguishecl^rom  that  of  philosophy 
and  science.  Christianity  stands  before  us,  therefore, 
at  present,  as  interpreted  by  men  who  knew  extremely 
little  of  the  science  of  either  external  nature  or  the  hu- 
man mind.  They  have  represented  it  as  a  system  of 
spiritual  influences,  of  internal  operations  on  the  soul, 
and  of  repentant  preparation  for  another  life  ;  rather- 
than  an  exposition  of  pure  and  lofty  principles  address- 
ed to  responding  faculties  in  human  nature  itself,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  practically  applied  in  this 
world. 

It  is  a  common  accusation  against  philosophy,  that 
the  study  of  it  renders  men  infidels  ;  and  this  alleged 
fact  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  human  nature  is 
corrupt,  blind,  and  perverse,  turning  what  ought  to  be 
its  proper  food  into  mortal  poison.  But  if  this  were 
really  a  well-founded  charge,  the  conclusion  which  I 
should  draw  from  it  would  be,  that  there  must  be  essen- 
tial errors  in  the  popular  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
when  the  effect  of  a  knowledge  of  nature  on  the  mind 
is  to  lead  to  infidelity.  Science  is  of  modern  growth  ; 
and,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  every  country  have  embraced  their  faith  without  the 
possibility  of  comparing  it  with  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Will  contained  in  the  constitution  of  external 
nature,  which,  philosophically  speaking,  was  unknown 
to  them.  The  facts  unfolded  by  science  were  unknown 
to  the  divines  who  first  denied  the  capability  of  man- 
kind to  attain,  by  the  development  of  their  natural 
powers,  a  higher  moral  condition  than  any  they  have 
hitherto  reached  ;  and,  hence,  their  decision  against  the 
capabilities  of  human  nature  has  been  pronounced  cau»& 
nan  cognitd  (the  merits  being  unknown),  and  must  be 
open  for  reconsideration.  If  Christianity  was  freed 
from  many  errors  by  the  revival  and  spread  of  mere 
scholastic  learning  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  se- 
venteenth centuries,  much  more  may  we  expect  that  the 
interpretations  of  Scripture  will  be  farther  purified, 
corrected,  and  elucidated,  by  the  flood  of  light  which 
the  sciences  of  human  and  physical  nature,  now  in  the 
course  of  cultivation,  will  one  day  shed  upon  religion. 

According  to  my  view,  the  study  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, of  external  nature,  and  of  their  relations, 
will  become  an  object  of  paramount  importance,  with 
reference  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture.  Civilized  man  sees  infinitely  more  of  true 
and  practiced  wisdom  in  Scripture  than  the  savage  of 
the  wilderness,  even  supposing  that  the  latter  could 
read  and  understand  the  words  of  the  sacred  volume  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  man,  when  thoroughly  instructed 
in  his  own  constitution  and  in  that  of  external  nature, 
will  discover  still  profounder  truths  and  more  admirable 
precepts  in  that  record,  than  are  found  in  it  by  igno- 
rant, contentious,  blind,  conceited  man,  such  as  he  has 
hitherto  existed. 

History  is  full  flf  instruction  concerning  the  insuflS- 
ciency  of  mere  theological  knowledge  to  protect  men 
from  practical  errors,  when  their  understandings  are 
unenlightened  in  regard  to  philosophy  and  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  nature.  The  part  which  the  reli^ous  teachers 
of  Europe  acted  in  regard  to  witchcraft,  affords  one 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
that  persecutions  for  witchcraft  began  to  prevail  in 
Europe.  By  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1484, 
death  was,  for  the  first  time,  denounced  without  mercy 
to  all  who  should  be  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  of  deal- 
ings with  Satan  ;  and  a  form  of  process  for  the  trial 
was  regularly  laid  down  by  a  wretch  of  the  name  of 
Sprenger,  whom  the  Pope  had  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  of  fire  and  sword.  Tlie  succeeding  Popes, 
Alexander  VI.  and  even  Leo  X.  lent  their  aid  in  acce- 
lerating the  course  of  this  havoc-spreading  engine.  So 
far,  however,  were  the  commissions  from  being  attended 
with  beneficial  consequences,  that  their  only  effect  was 
to  render  the  evil  every  day  more  formidable  ;  till,  at 
last,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
historians,  Europe  was  little  better  than  a  large  suburb 
of  Pandemonium.  One-half  of  the  population  was  either 
bewitching  or  bewitched.  About  the  year  1515,  500 
witches  were  executed  in  Geneva  in  three  months.  A 
thousand  were  executed  in  one  year  in  the  diocese  of 
Como  ;  and  they  went  on  burning  at  the  rate  of  100  per 
annum  for  some  time  after.  In  Lorraine,  from  1580 
to  1595,  Remigius  boasts  of  having  burned  900.  In 
France,  the  multitude  of  executions  about  1520  is  in- 
credible. One  historian  calls  it  "  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  sorcerers." 

Germany  was  so  fertile  a  soil  for  the  supernatural, 
that,  from  the  publication  of  Innocent's  bull  to  the  sup- 
pression of  persecution  for  witchcraft,  the  number  of 
victims  could  not  be  less  than  100,000 !  In  the  town 
of  Wurtzburg  alone,  in  the  course  of  two  years — 1627- 
29 — there  were  twenty-nine  acts  of  conflagi-ation,  and 
more  than  157  persons  burnt;  including  not  only  old 
women,  bu*  even  children  as  young  as  nine  years.  In 
Lindheim,  from  1660  to  1664,  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  population  was  consumed.  Other  places  furnished 
their  full  contingent ;  and  so  familiarized  was  the  pub- 
lic with  these  atrocious  scenes,  that  it  relished  and 
gloried  in  them  :  singing  the  events  of  them  to  popular 
airs,  and  representing  them  in  hideous  engravings,  with 
devils  dragging  away  "  their  own  ,•"  while  the  clergy 
preached  solemn  discourses,  called  "  witch-sermons," 
upon  occasion  of  every  sacrifice — the  effect  of  which 
was,  of  course,  to  inspire  with  fresh  zeal  to  collect  fuel 
for  another. 

England  was  not  free  from  the  same  madness.  Three 
thousand  victims  were  executed  during  the  reign  of  the 
Long  Parliament  alone  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle to  find  a  man  like  Sir  Matthew  Hale  condemning 
wretches  to  destruction,  on  evidence  which  a  child 
would  now  be  disposed  to  laugh  at.  A  better  order  of 
things  commenced  with  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  Holt, 
in  consequence  of  whose  firm  charge  to  the  jury  on  one 
of  these  trials,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty — almost  the  first 
then  on  record  in  a  trial  for  witchcraft — was  found.  In 
about  ten  other  trials  by  Holt,  from  1694  to  1701,  the 
result  was  the  same.  Yet,  in  1716,  a  Mrs  Hicks,  and 
her  daughter  aged  nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon  for 
selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  raising  a  storm  by 
pulling  off  their  stockings  and  making  a  lather  of  soap  ! 
With  this  crowning  atrocity,  the  catalogue  of  murders 
in  England  closes,  the  penal  statutes  against  witchcraft 
being  repealed  in  1736,  and  the  pretended  exercise  of 
such  arts  being  punished  in  future  by  imprisonment  and 
pillory. 

Barrington,  in  his  observations  on  the  statute  of  20th 
Henry  VI.,  does  not  hesitate  to  estimate  the  number  of 
individuals  put  to  death  in  England,  on  the  charge  of 
witchcraft,  at  30,000. 

Scotland,  too,  must  bear  her  share  of  the  bloody  stain 
of  these  abominable  doings.  Till  the  Reformation,  lit- 
tle or  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  subject ;  but  soon  after 
tliut  event,  a  raging  thirst  for  destruction  took  posses- 


sion of  the  nation.  In  1563,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  enacting  the  punishment  of  death  against  witches 
and  consultors  with  witches.  The  consequences  of  this 
authoritative  recognition  of  the  creed  of  witchcraft  be- 
came immediately  obvious  in  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
which  followed.  Witchcraft  became  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  accusation 
resorted  to,  whenever  it  was  the  object  of  one  indivi- 
dual to  ruin  another.  A  number  of  the  trials  are  re- 
ported in  Mr  Pitcairn's  recent  and  valuable  publication 
of  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  first  case 
is  in  1572,  of  which  no  particulars  are  given,  except 
the  name  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  doom — 
"  convict  and  hn/nt."  Thirty-five  trials  are  recorded 
subsequently,  to  the  end  of  James's  reign,  in  all  of 
which  the  horrid  result  is  the  same.  The  trials  pro- 
ceeded, during  many  years,  and  the  confessions  were 
obtained  by  torture  with  thumbscrews  and  boots,  and 
prickling  with  sharp  instruments  ;  while  stranglings  and 
burnings  followed  of  course.  The  scene  darkens  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  increasing 
dominion  of  the  puritans.  In  1640,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act,  that  all  ministers  should  take  par- 
ticular note  of  witches  and  charmers,  and  that  the  com- 
missioners should  recommend  to  the  supreme  judicature 
the  unsparing  application  of  the  laws  against  them.  In 
1643,  after  setting  forth  the  increase  of  the  crime,  they 
recommended  the  gi-anting  of  a  standing  commission 
from  the  Privy  Council  or  Justiciary,  to  "  am/  under- 
standing gentlemen  or  magistrates,"  to  apprehend,  try, 
and  execute  justice  against  delinquents.  By  the  urgency 
of  the  General  Assembly,  who  resumed  the  subject  in 
1044,  1645,  and  1649,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  the  last-named  year,  confirming  and  extending  the 
statute  of  Queen  Mary,  passed  in  1563.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  convictions,  which  had  been  fewer  since 
James's  time,  increased,  and  the  cases  were  more  hor- 
rible. Thirty  trials  appear  on  the  record  between  1649 
and  1660,  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one 
acquittal ;  while  at  one  western  circuit,  in  1659,  seven- 
teen persons  were  convicted  and  burnt  for  the  imputed 
crime.  Numerous,  however,  as  are  the  cases  in  the  re- 
cords of  Justiciary,  these  afford  a  most  inadequate  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  pest  prevailed  over  the  coun- 
try ;  for  the  Privy  Council  was  in  the  habit  of  granting 
commissions  to  resident  gentlemen  and  ministers,  to 
examine,  and  afterwards  to  try  and  execute,  witches  all 
over  Scotland  ;  and  so  numerous  were  these  commis- 
sions, that  one  author  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
number  found  in  the  registers.  Under  these  commis- 
sions, multitudes  were  burnt  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
clergy  displayed  the  most  intemperate  zeal.  It  was  be- 
fore them  that  the  poor  wretches  were  first  brought  for 
examination, — in  most  cases  after  a  preparatory  course 
of  solitary  confinement,  cold,  famine,  want  of  sleep,  or 
actual  torture.  On  some  occasions,  the  clergy  them- 
selves actually  performed  the  part  of  the  prickers,  and 
inserted  long  pins  into  the  flesh  of  the  witches,  in  order 
to  try  their  sensibility  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  they  laboured 
with  the  most  persevering  investigations  to  obtain  from 
the  accused  a  confession  which  might  afterwards  be  used 
against  them  on  their  trial,  and  which,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  formed,  although  retracted,  the  solo  evi- 
dence on  which  the  conviction  took  place. 

After  1662,  the  violence  of  the  mania  in  Scotland 
began  to  decline  ;  and  to  the  great  lawyers  of  the  time 
is  due  the  credit  of  first  stemming  the  foul  torrent. 
"  From  the  horridness  of  the  crime,"  says  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  in  his  Criminal  Law,  "  I  do  conclude,  that 
of  all  crimes  it  requires  the  clearest  relevancy  and  most 
convincing  probature ;  and  I  condemn,  next  to  the 
wretches  themselves,  those  cruel  and  too  forward  judges, 
who  burn  persons  by  thoHsands  as  guilty  of  this  crime." 
The  trials  after  this  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the 
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last  execution  took  place  at  Dornoch  in  1722.   The  sta- 
tut<»8  were  finally  repealed  in  1735.* 

So  little  light  did  the  Bible  afford  regarding  the  atro- 
city of  the  proceedings  against  witches,  that  the  Seces- 
sion Church  of  Scotland,  comprising  many  intelligent 
clergymen  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  serious  and 
religious  of  the  people,  complained,  in  their  annual 
Confession  of  personal  and  national  sins  (printed  in  an 
act  of  their  Associate  Presbytery  at  Edinburgh  in  174;J), 
of  "  the  penal  statutes  against  witches  having  been  re- 
pealed by  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  express  law  of 
God- "  This  defection  is  classed  by  Dr  John  Brown  of 
Haddington,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Secession 
Church  about  the  middle  and  end  of  last  century,  among 
"  the  practical  backslidings  from  the  once  attained  to 
and  covenanted  work  of  reformation,  which  have  hap- 
pened in  the  preceding  and  present  age,  as  abuses  of  the 
singular  favours  of  God." 

During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  as  fully  and  freely  as  they  are  at  the  pi  - 
sent  day  ;  and  nearly  a  century  before  their  cessation 
the  Reformation  had  been  completed  and  the  people, 
in  Scotland  in  particular,  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  Bible,  and  taught  to  read  it  with  intelligence.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  Bible  itself  was  perversely  used  by 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  as  the  warrant  of  their  atro- 
cities, and  religion  itself  was  employed  to  fan  the  flame 
of  cruelty  and  superstition.  If  any  facts  can  prove  that 
the  Creator  intended  man  to  use  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  to  study  the  revelation  of  His  will  contdnrd 
in  the  works  of  nature,  in  addition  to  the  Bible,  as  a 
guide  to  his  conduct, — and  that  the  Bible  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  other  knowledge, 
— those  now  detailed  must  have  this  effect.  The  great 
difference  between  Christians  of  the  present  day,  w^ho 
regard  these  executicms  as  great  crimes,  and  the  pious 
ministers  who  inflicted  and  the  serious  people  who  wit- 
nessed them,  consists  in  the  superior  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  moderns,  of  physical  science,  which  has 
opened  up  to  their  understandings  views  of  nature  and 
of  God,  widely  different  from  those  entertained  by  their 
ancestors  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bible  alone. 

Nothing  can  afford  more  striking  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  all  the  lights  in  our  power,  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  and  the 
soundness  of  our  interpretations  of  it,  than  the  wide  di- 
versity of  the  opinions  which  even  the  most  learned 
and  pious  divines  have  based  upon  the  Bible.  Another 
fact  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  this  subject  is, 
that  the  nmnuscripts  which  have  handed  down  the  sa- 
cred writings  to  us  from  ancient  times,  vary  in  many 
important  passages,  sometimes  through  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  transcribers,  and  sometimes  in  conse- 
quence of  wilful  corruption  and  interpolations  by  con- 
tending sects.  The  following  passages,  extracted  from 
a  celebrated  treatise  by  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop  Taylor,  are  instruc- 
tive on  this  subject.  "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  so  many 
thousands  of  copies,  that  were  written  by  persons  of 
several  interests  and  persuasions, — such  different  un- 
derstandings and  tempers, — such  distinct  abilities  and 
weaknesses, — that  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  so  great  a 
variety  of  readings  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jews  pretend 
that  the  Christians  have  corrupted  many  places,  on  pur- 
pose to  make  symphony  between  both  the  Testaments. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Christians  have  had  so  much  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  Jews,  that  when  Aquila  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  in  their  schools,  and  had  been  taught  by 
them,  they  rejected  the  edition,  many  of  them,  and  some 
of  them  called  it  heresy  to  follow  it.    And  Justin  Mar- 

*  These  particulars  respecting  persecutions  for  witchcraft 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  and  elaborate  article,. 
UudPTStood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Prof*  ssor  Moii  of  Edin- 
iru:^i,  in  the  11th  Number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  R<'view« 


tyr  justified  it  to  Tryphon,  that  the  Jews  had  defalked 
many  sayings  from  the  books  of  the  old  prophets....! 
shall  not  need  to  urge,  that  there  are  some  words  so 
near  in  sound  that  the  scribes  might  easily  mistake.... 
The  instances  of  this  kind  are  too  many,  as  appeai-s  in 
the  variety  of  readings  in  several  copies,  proceeding 
from  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  transcribers,  oi 
the  malicious  endeavour  of  heretics,  or  the  inserting 
marginal  notes  into  the  text,  or  the  nearness  of  several 
words.... But  so  it  is  that  this  variety  of  reading  is  not 
of  slight  consideration  ;  for  although  it  be  demonstrably 
true,  that  all  things  necessary  to  faith  and  good  man- 
ners are  preserved  from  alteration  and  corruption,  be- 
cause they  are  of  things  necessary,  and  they  could  not 
be  necessary  unless  they  were  delivered  to  us, — Gt)d,  in 
his  goodness  and  his  justice,  having  obliged  himself 
to  preserve  that  which  he  hath  bound  us  to  observe  and 
keep  ;  yet,  in  other  things  which  God  hath  not  obliged 
himself  so  punctually  to  preserve,  in  these  tilings,  since 
variety  of  reading  is  crept  in,  every  reading  takes  away 
a  degree  of  certainty  from  any  proposition  derivative 
from  those  places  so  read :  and  if  some  eopies,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  public  and  notable,  omit  a  verse  or  a 
tittle,  every  argument  from  such  a  tittle  or  verse  loses 
much  of  its  strength  and  reputation." — Discourse  of  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sect.  iii.  §  4. 

As  toconsulting  the  Scriptures  in  the  originaltongues, 
this,  says  the  Bishop,  "  is  to  small  purpose  :  for  indeed 
it  will  expound  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  and  rectify 
translations  ;  but  I  know  no  man  that  says  that  the 
Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  easy  and  certaia. 
to  be  understood,  and  that  they  are  hard  in  Latin  and 
English :  the  difficulty  is  in  the  thing,  however  it  be 
expressed — the  least  is  in  the  language.  If  the  original 
languages  were  our  mother-tongue,.  Scripture  is  not 
much  the  easier  to  us  ;  and  a  natural  Greek  or  a  Jew  can 
with  no  more  reason  or  authority  obtrude  his  interpre- 
tations upon  other  men's  consciences,  than  a  man  of 
another  nation.  Add  to  this,  that  the  inspection  of  the 
original  is  no  more  certain  way  of  interpretation  of 
Scripture  now,  than  it  was  to  the  fathers  and  primitive 
age  of  the  Church ;  and  yet  he  that  observes  what  in- 
finite variety  of  translationi?  were  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church  (as  St  Jerome  observes),  and  never  a  one 
like  another,  will  think  that  we  shall  differ  a."  much  in 
our  interpretations  as  they  did,  and  that  the  medium  is 
as  uncertain  to  us  as  it  was  to  them  ;  and  so  it  is  :  wit- 
ness the  great  number  of  late  translations,  and  the  in- 
finite number  of  commentaries,  which  are  too  pregnant 
an  argument  that  we  neither  agree  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  words  nor  of  the  sense."  "  Men,"  he  adds 
most  justly,  "  do  not  learn  their  doctrines  from  Scriph 
ture,  but  come  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture  with 
preconceptions  and  ideas  of  doctrines  of  their  own  ;  and 
then  no  wonder  that  scriptures  look  like  pictures,  where- 
in every  man  in  the  room  believes  they  look  on  him 
only,  and  tliat  wheresoever  he  stands  or  how  often  so- 
ever he  changes  his  station." — Sect.  iv.  §  5,  6. 

The  error  of  setting  up  any  isolated  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture against  truths  brought  to  light  by  experiment  and 
observation,  is  rendered  still  more  obvious  by  what 
Bishop  Taylor  says  respecting  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
discovering  the  real  meaning  of  many  parts  of  the  Bible, 
even  where  there  are  sufl5cient  grounds  for  believing 
the  text  to  be  genuine.  "  Since  there  are  in  Scrip- 
ture," he  observes,  "  many  other  mysteries,  and  matters 
of  question,  upon  which  there  is  a  veil ;  since  there  are 
so  many  copies  with  infinite  varieties  of  reading  ;  since 
a  various  interpunction,  a  parenthesis,  a  letter,  an  ac- 
cent, may  much  alter  the  sense  ;  since  some  places  have 
divers  literal  senses,  many  have  spiritual,  mystical,  and; 
allegorical  meanings ;  since  there  are  so  many  tropes, 
metonj-^mies,  ironie^,i)yperboles,  proprieties  and  impro- 
prieties of  language,  whose  understanding  depends  upon, 
such  circumstances  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know 
the  proper  interpretation,  now  that  the  knowledge  of 
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such  circumstances  and  particular  stories  is  irrevocably 
lost :  since  there  are  some  mysteries  which,  at  the  best 
advantage  of  expression,  are  not  easy  to  be  apprehended ; 
and  whose  explication,  by  reason  of  our  imperfections, 
must  needs  be  dark,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  unin- 
telligible :  and,  lastly,  since  those  ordinary  means  of 
expounding  Scripture,  as  searching  the  originals,  con- 
ference of  places,  parity  of  reason,  and  analogy  of  faith, 
are  all  dubious,  uncertain,  and  very  fallible ;  he  that  is 
wisest,  and,  by  consequence,  the  likeliest  to  expound 
truest  in  all  probability  of  reason,  will  be  very  far  from 
confidence  ;  because  every  one  of  these,  and  many  more, 
are  like  so  many  degrees  of  improbability  and  uncer- 
tainty, all  depressing  our  certainty  of  finding  out  truth 
in  such  mysteries,  and  amidst  so  many  difficulties.  And 
therefore  a  wise  man,  that  considers  this,  would  not 
willingly  be  prescribed  to  by  others  ;  and  therefore,  if 
he  also  be  a  just  man,  he  will  not  impose  upon  others ; 
for  it  is  best  every  man  should  be  left  in  that  liberty 
from  which  no  man  can  justly  take  him,  unless  he  could 
secure  him  from  error." — Sect.  iv.  |  8. 

On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  also  to  an  able 
"  Essay  on  the  Plenary  and  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  Donald  Eraser,-  D.  D.,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Kennoway,  Fifeshire."*  The  following 
passage  illustrates  the  propriety  of  acting  upon  Bishop 
Taylor's  suggestions  : — "  Be  it  observed,  that  when  the 
New  Testament  writers,  in  quoting  from  the  Old,  affirm 
that  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  they  do  not  always 
mean  than  an  ancient  prediction  was  literally  accom- 
plished. In  some  instances  they  apply  this  term  to 
the  verification  of  a  type  ;  as  when  John,  after  relating 
the  circumstance  of  the  soldiers  not  breaking  the  legs 
of  .Jesus,  adds  a  quotation  respecting  the  paschal  lamb  : 
'  These  things  were  done  that  the  Scripture  should  be 
fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.'  (Chap, 
xix.  36,  compared  with  Exod.  xii.  36.)  In  other  places 
chey  only  accommodate  the  citation  to  the  subject  of 
their  narrative.  Thus,  Matthew,  after  relating  He- 
rod's cruel  murder  of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  and  its 
vicinity,  immediately  adds  :  '  Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying.  In 
Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weep- 
ing, and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not.' 
(Matth.  ii.  17,  18,  compared  with  Jer.  xxxi.  15.)  That 
is  to  say,  the  great  lamentation  and  inconsolable  grief 
amongst  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem,  occasioned  by  He- 
rod's embruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  unoffend- 
ing children,  may  be  happily  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
phet's description  of  the  sorrows  attending  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  ;  where,  by  a  beautiful  figure,  he  re- 
presents Rachel  as  bitterly  deploring  the  loss  of  her 
offspring. 

"  An  important  critical  observation  of  the  late  Dr 
Campbell's  must  not  be  here  omitted.  He  justly  ob- 
serves, that,  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  render  the  original  term 
vrXn^ow  by  the  English  word  verify,  in  preference  to  ful- 
fil i  for  this  last  word  *  has  a  much  more  limited  signi- 
fication, and  gives  a  handle  to  cavillers  where  the  ori- 
ginal gives  none.  It  makes  the  sacred  penmen  appear 
to  call  those  things  predictions  which  plainly  were  not, 
e,nd  which  they  never  meant  to  denominate  predictions.' 
Verifi/ is,  accordingly,  the  term  which  that  distinguish- 
ed interpreter  usually  prefers  in  his  own  TVanslation 
of  the  Four  Gospels." — Chap.  iii.  §  7. 

In  the  remarks  oflFered  in  the  present  chapter  I  do 
not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  Bible  ;  I  only  very 
humbly  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  study  of  the  Crea- 
tor's will  in  his  works  as  well  as  in  his  word, — to  shew 
that  the  human  mind  needs  illumination  from  both  to 
direct  our  conduct  towards  virtue, — and  to  prove  that, 
without  knowledge  of  the  former,  we  may  grievously 

*  Affleck,  Edinburgh,  and  Rutherglen  and  Co.  Glasgow, 
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misunderstand  the  meaning  of  the  latter.  In  the  words 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  I  consider  that  "  we  are  bound 
to  use  our  own  natural  faculties  in  the  search  after  all 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  these  faculties  1  and  that 
most  especially  ought  we  to  try,  by  their  own  proper 
evidence,  questions  which  form  no  part  of  revelation 
properly  so  called,  but  which  are  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  the  Sacred  Writings."  "  If  it  be  true  that  man's 
duty  coincides  with  his  real  interest,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  the  better  he  is  qualified,  by  intellectual 
culture  and  diflFasion  of  knowledge,  to  imderstand  his 
duty  and  his  interests,  the  greater  prospect  there  would 
seem  to  be  (other  points  being  equal)  of  his  moral  im- 
provement." 

An  objection  has  been  stated  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  world  by  established  laws, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
This  objection  has  been  often  urged  and  answered ;  in- 
deed it  has  been  deliberately  settled  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  itself,  in  harmony  with  the  views  advocated 
in  this  treatise.  In  a  Sermon  on  Prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Leechman,  D.D.,  Principal,  and  Professor  of 
Divinity,  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  : — "  It  is  objected,"  says  he,  "  That,  since 
God  is  infinite  in  goodness,  he  is  always  disposed  to  be- 
stow on  his  creatures  whatever  is  proper  for  them  ;  and, 
since  he  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  he  will  always  choose  the 
fittest  time,  and  best  manner  of  bestowing  it.  To  what 
purpose,  then,  do  we  entreat  him  to  do  what  he  certainly 
will  do  without  any  solicitation  or  importunity  ?  To 
this  it  may  be  answered.  That,  as  it  is  not  the  de- 
sign of  prayer  to  give  information  to  our  Creator  of 
things  he  was  not  acquainted  with  before  ;  so  neither  is 
it  the  design  of  it  to  move  his  affections,  as  good  speakers 
move  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  by  the  pathetic  arts  of 
oratory ;  nor  to  raise  his  pity,  as  beggars,  by  their  im- 
portunities and  tears,  work  upon  the  compassion  of  the 
bystanders.  God  is  not  subject  to  those  sudden  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  mind  which  we  feel ;  nor  to  any 
change  of  his  measures  and  conduct  by  their  influence  : 
he  is  not  wrought  upon  and  changed  by  our  prayers  ; 
for  with  Mm  there  is  no  vanableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing. Prayer  only  works  its  efifect  upon  w*,  as  it  contri- 
butes to  change  the  temper  of  our  minds,  to  beget  or 
improve  right  dispositions  in  them,  to  lay  them  open 
to  the  impressions  of  spiritual  objects,  and  thus  qualify 
us  for  receiving  the  favour  and  approbation  of  our 
Maker,  and  all  those  assistances  which  he  has  promised 
to  those  who  call  upon  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 
The  efficacy  of  prayer  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  asking  ; 
but  in  its  being  the  means  of  producing  that  frame  of 
mind  which  qualifies  us  to  receive."* 

Dr  Leechman  was  prosecuted  for  the  alleged  heresy 
of  these  doctrines  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  in 
February  1744.  The  opinion  of  the  Presbytery  was 
unfavourable;  but  the  question  was  appealed  to  the 
Synod,  which  "  found  no  reason  to  charge  the  said  Pro- 
fessor with  any  unsoundness  in  the  faith,  expressed  in 
the  passages  of  the  sermon  complained  of."  The  case 
was  afterwards  carried  by  appeal  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. "  That  Court,"  says  Dr  Wodrow,  in  his  Life  of 
Dr  Leechman,  prefixed  to  the  Sermons,  "  when  the 
cause  came  before  them,  wisely  referred  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  adopted  their  judgment  without  a  vote. 
They  found,  '  That  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  had 
sufficient  reason  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  inquirj'  touching  the  sermon.'  They  con- 
firmed the  judgment  passed  by  that  Synod,  and  '  pro- 
hibited the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  commence  or  carry 
on  any  further  or  other  proceedings  against  the  Profes- 
sor, on  account  of  that  sermon.'" 

Since  this  decision,  the  views  delivered  by  Professor 
Leechman  have  been  unhesitatingly  taught  by  Scotch 
divines.     Dr  Blair,  in  his  sermon  '*  On  the  Unchangfr- 
*  Dr  Leeehman'B  Sermons,  Lond.  1789,  Serm.  iii.  p.  192. 
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ableness  of  the  Divine  Nature,"  observes:  "  It  will  be 
proper  to  begin  this  head  of  discourse  by  removing  an 
objection  which  the  doctrine  I  have  illustrated  may  ap- 
pear to  form  against  religious  services,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, against  the  duty  of  prayer.  To  what  purpose,  it 
may  be  urged,  is  homage  addressed  to  a  Being  whose 
purpose  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  to  whom  our  righteousness 
extendeth  not :  whom  by  no  arguments  we  can  persuade, 
and  by  no  supplications  we  can  mollify  ?  The  objection 
would  have  weight,  if  our  religious  addresses  were  de- 
signed to  work  any  alteration  on  God  ;  either  by  giving 
him  information  of  what  he  did  not  know,  or  by  excit- 
ing affections  which  he  did  not  possess  ;  or  by  inducing 
him  to  change  measures  which  he  had  previously  formed. 
But  they  are  only  crude  and  imperfect  notions  of  reli- 
gion which  can  suggest  such  ideas.  The  change  which 
our  devotions  are  intended  to  make,  is  upon  ourselves, 
not  upon  the  Almighty.  Their  chief  efficacy  is  derived 
from  the  good  dispositions  which  they  raise  and  cherish 
in  the  human  soul.  By  pouring  out  pious  sentiments 
and  desires  before  God,  by  adoring  his  perfection  and 
confessing  our  own  unworthiness,  by  expressing  our  de- 
pendence on  his  aid,  our  gratitude  for  his  past  favours, 
our  submission  to  his  present  will,  our  trust  in  his  fu- 
ture mercy,  we  cultivate  such  affections  as  suit  our  place 
and  station  in  the  universe,  and  are  thereby  prepared 
for  becoming  objects  of  the  divine  grace." — Vol.  ii. 

The  same  views  were  taught  by  the  p])ilosophers  of 
the  last  century.  "  The  Being  that  made  the  world/'' 
says  Lord  Karnes,  "  governs  it  b}'  laws  that  are  inflexi- 
ble, because  they  are  the  best ;  and  to  imagine  that  he 
can  be  moved  by  prayers,  oblations,  or  sacrifices,  to  vary 
his  plan  of  government,  is  an  impious  thought,  de- 
grading the  Deity  to  a  level  with  ourselves."  His 
Lordship's  opinion  relative 'to  the  advantage  of  public 
worship,  shews  that  he  did  not  conceive  the  foregoing 
view  of  prayer  to  be  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  its 
reasonableness  and  utility.  "  The  principle  of  devo- 
tion," he  says,  "  like  most  of  our  other  principles,  par- 
takes of  the  impei-fection  of  our  nature;  yet,  however 
faint  originally,  it  is  capable  of  being  greatly  invigo- 
rated by  cultivation  and  exercise.  Private  exercise  is 
not  sufficient.  Nature,  and  consequently  the  God  of 
n;iture,  require  public  exercise  or  public  worship  ;  for 
devotion  is  communicative,  like  joy  or  grief;  and,  by 
mutual  communication  in  a  numerous  assembly,  is 
greatly  invigorated.  A  regular  habit  of  expressing 
publicly  our  grati  tude  and  resignation  never  fails  to 
purify  the  mind,  tending  to  wean  it  from  every  unlaw- 
ful pursuit.  This  is  the  true  motive  of  public  worship  ; 
not  what  is  comnumly  inculcated — that  it  is  required 
from  us  as  a  testimony  to  our  Maker  of  our  obedience 
to  his  laws :  Grod,  who  knows  the  heart,  needs  no  such 
testimony."* 

These  views  are  also  very  ancient.  St  Augustine,  in 
his  130th  Epistle  "  To  Proba,"t  says,  "  It  may  sur- 
prise us,  until  we  understand,  that  our  Lord  and  God 
does  not  wish  our  will  to  be  made  clear  to  Him,  which 
he  cannot  but  know,  but  that,  our  desire  being  exercised 
in  prayers,  we  may  be  able  to  receive  what  he  prepares 
to  give."  •  ♦  *  "  We  ask  God  in  words,  at  certain 
intervals  of  hours  and  times,  that  by  these  outward  signs 
tee  may  admonish  ourselves,  and  may  see  ourselves,  what 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  desire,  and  maif  stimulate 
ourselves  the  more  to  heighten  it." 

In  closing  this  chapter,  I  may  observe,  that  many 
excellent  and  sincere  Christians,  to  whom  I  am  most 
anxious  to  avoid  giving  offence,  labour  under  great  dis- 
advantages in  judging  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
several  of  the  views  stated  in  this  Work,  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
laws  of  its  activity.  Many  of  them  have  been  educated 
in  the  belief,  that  human  nature  is  entirely  corrupt  and 
wicked ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of  private  or  public 
•  Sketches,  B.  iii.  Sk.  3.  Ch.  ill.  §  1. 
t  Quoted  in  "  The  Church  of  the  Fat'iers,"  1840,  p.  260 


devotion,  tliey  become  conscious  of  vivid  love  to  God 
and  benevolence  to  men,  and  of  aspirations  after  generul 
purity  and  excellence,  springing  up  in  their  minds, 
they  ascribe  these  emotions  exclusively  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit, — without  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  large  development  of  the 
moral  organs,  combined  with  an  active  temperament, 
contributes  to  this  effect.  The  organs  are  the  means 
by  which  these  emotions  are  experienced,  and  the  emo- 
tions themselves  vary  in  power  and  intensity  according 
to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  organs.  Deficiency  in 
size  is  accompanied  by  feebleness,  deficiency  in  activity 
b}'  dulness,  while  excess  in  size  and  activity  often  leads 
to  fanaticism  and  a  persuasion  of  inspiration,  such  as 
occurred  in  Bunyan,  Swedenborg,  and  the  late  Edward 
Irving.  I  examined  the  head  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving  before  he  had  become  known  to  the  public,  and 
noted  the  organs  of  Imitation,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Vene- 
ration, Self-Esteem,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness 
as  large :  Wonder,  Self-Esteem,  and  Firmness  predo- 
minated ;  and  these  appear  to  h^ve  attained  almost  to 
diseased  activity  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Diseased 
activity  produces  belief  in  actual  communication  with 
heaven.  Christianity  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the 
light  which  Phrenology  is  shedding  on  the  organs  in  a 
state  of  health  as  well  as  of  disease.* 


CONCLUSION. 

Wliat  is  the  practical  use  of  Phrenology,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  true  ? — Its  utility  pointed  out  in  reference  to  politics, 
legislation,  education,  morals  and  religion,  and  the  profes- 
sions, pursuits,  hours  of  exertion,  and  amusements  of  in- 
dividuals— The  precepts  of  Christianity  impracticable  in 
the  present  state  of  society — Improvement  anticipated  from 
the  diffusion  of  the  true  philosophy  of  mind — The  change, 
however,  will  be  gradual — What  ought  education  to  em- 
brace ? — and  what  religious  instruction  ? 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  What  is  the 
practical  use  of  Phrenology,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
true  ?  A  few  observations  will  suffice  to  answer  this 
inquirj'-,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  work. 

Prior  to  the  age  of  Copernicus,  the  earth  and  sun  pre- 
sented to  tiie  eye  phenomena  exactly  similar  to  those 
which  tley  now  exhibit;  but  their  motions  appeared 
in  a  very  different  light  to  the  understanding. 

Before  the  age  of  Newton,  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  were  known  as  matter  of  fact ;  but  mankind  wag 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  their  motions. 

Previously  to  the  dawn  of  modern  chemistry,  many 
of  the  qualities  of  physical  substances  were  ascertained 
by  observation  :  but  their  ultimate  principles  and  rehv- 
tions  were  not  understood. 

Know!  (Ige,  as  I  observed  in  the  Introduction,  may 
be  made  beneficial  in  two  ways — either  by  rendering 
the  substance  discovered  directly  subservient  to  human 
enjoyment ;  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  by  modifying 
human  conduct  in  harmony  with  its  qualities.  While 
knowledge  of  any  department  of  nature  remains  imper- 
fect and  empirical,  the  unknown  qualities  of  the  objects 
comprehended  in  it,  may  render  our  efforts  either  to 
apply,  or  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  which  are 
known,  altogether  abortive.  Hence  it  is  only  after 
ultimate  principles  have  been  discovered,  their  rela- 
tions ascertained,  and  this  knowledge  systematised,  that 
science  can  utiain  its  full  character  of  utility.     The 

•  See  on  this  subject  Dr  Andrew  Combe's  Observations  on 
Mental  Derangement,  pp.  184-189;  System  of  Phrenology, 
section  on  Wonder;  Remarks  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft, in  the  Phren.  Jour.  vi.  504 ;  and,  in  the  44th  and  45th 
Numbers  of  the  sai.i,.^ Journal,  "  Observations  on  Religious 
Fanaticism,  illustrated  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Belief  and 
Conduct  of  noted  ReMgious  Enthusiasts  with  those  of  Patients 
in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne, 
Esq.  Mediciii  Superintvndcnt  of  that  Institution." 
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merits  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  consist  in  having  ren- 
dered this  service  to  astronomy. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
mankind  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
and  intellectual  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  ana- 
tomists knew  the  appearances  of  the  brain.  But  the 
science  of  mind  was  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  prior  to  the  times  of  Copernicus 
and  Newton. 

First,  No  unanimity  prevailed  among  philosophers 
concerning  the  elementary  feelings  and  intellectual 
powers  of  man.  Individuals  deficient  in  Conscientious- 
ness, for  instance,  denied  that  the  sentiment  of  justice 
was  a  primitive  mental  quality :  others,  deficient  in 
Veneration,  asserted  that  man  was  not  naturally  prone 
to  worship,  and  ascribed  religion  to  the  invention  of 
priests. 

Secondly,  The  extent  to  which  the  primitive  facul- 
ties differ  in  strength,  in  different  individuals,  was  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  or  of  vague  conjecture  ;  and,  concerning 
many  attainments,  there  was  no  agreement  among  phi- 
losophers whether  they  were  the  gifts  of  nature  or  the 
results  of  mere  cultivation. 

Thirdly,  Different  modes  or  states  of  the  same  feel- 
ing were  often  mistaken  for  different  feelings  ;  and 
modes  of  action  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  were 
mistaken  for  distinct  faculties. 

Fourthly,  The  brain,  confessedly  the  most  important 
organ  of  the  body,  and  that  with  which  the  nerves  of 
the  senses,  of  motion,  and  of  feeling  communicate,  had 
no  ascertained  functions.  Mankind  were  ignorant  of 
its  uses,  and  of  its  influence  on  the  mental  faculties. 
They  indeed  still  dispute  that  its  different  parts  are  the 
organs  of  different  mental  powers,  and  that  the  vigour 
of  each  faculty  bears  a  proportion,  cateris  paribus,  to 
the  size  of  its  organ. 

If,  in  physics,  imperfect  and  empirical  knowledge 
renders  the  unknown  qualities  of  bodies  liable  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  man  to  apply  or  to  accommodate  his 
conduct  to  their  known  qualities, — and  if  only  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  exhibition  of  ultimate  principles, 
and  their  relations,  can  confer  on  science  its  full  cha- 
racter of  utility, — the  same  doctrine  applies  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

The  science  of  Politics  embraces  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  relations  between  different  states.  All 
government  is  designed  to  combine  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  regulate  their  conduct  when  united.  To 
arrive  at  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  seems  highly 
important.  A  despotism,  for  example,  may  restrain 
some  abuses  of  the  propensities,  but  it  assuredly  im- 
pedes the  exercise  of  reflection,  and  others  of  the  high- 
est and  noblest  powers.  A  form  of  government  can  be 
suited  to  the  nature  of  man  only  when  it  is  calculated 
to  permit  the  legitimate  use,  and  to  restrain  the  abuses, 
of  all  his  mental  feelings  and  capacities  :  and  how  can 
such  a  government  be  devised,  while  these  faculties, 
with  their  spheres  of  action  and  external  relations,  are 
imperfectly  known  ?  Again,  all  relations  between  dif- 
ferent states  must  also  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  man,  to  prove  permanently  beneficial ;  and  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  How  are  these  to  be  framed  while  that  na- 
ture is  a  matter  of  conjecture  ?  Napoleon  disbelieved 
in  a  sentiment  of  justice  as  an  innate  quality  of  the 
mind,  and,  in  his  relations  with  other  states,  relied  on 
fear  and  interest  as  the  grand  motives  of  conduct :  but 
that  sentiment  existed,  and,  combined  with  other  facul- 
ties which  he  outraged,  prompted  Europe  to  hurl  him 
from  his  throne.  If  Napoleon  had  comprehended  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  their  relations,  as  for- 
cibly and  clearly  as  the  principles  of  mathematics,  in 
which  he  excelled,  his  understanding  would  have  greatly 
modified  his  conduct,  and  Europe  would  have  escaped 
prodigious  calamities. 

Legislation,  civil  and  criminal,  is  intended  to  regu- 


late and  direct  the  human  faculties  in  their  efforts  at 
gratification  ;  and  laws,  to  be  useful,  must  accord  with 
the  constitution  of  these  faculties.  But  how  can  salu- 
tary laws  be  enacted,  while  the  subject  to  be  governed, 
or  human  nature,  is  not  accurately  understood  ?  The 
inconsistency  and  intricacy  of  the  laws,  even  in  enlight- 
ened nations,  have  afforded  themes  for  the  satirist  in 
every  age  ; — yet  how  could  the  case  be  otherwise  ?  Le- 
gislators provided  rules  for  dii-ecting  the  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  they  conceived  themselves  to  know; 
but  either  error  in  their  conceptions,  or  the  effects  of 
other  qualities  unknown  or  unattended  to,  defeated  their 
intentions.  The  law,  for  example,  punishing  heresy 
with  burning,  was  addressed  by  our  ancestors  to  Cau- 
tiousness and  the  Love  of  Life  ;  but.  Intellect,  Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness,  were  omitted  in 
their  estimate  of  human  principles  of  action  ; — and 
these  set  the  law  at  defiance.  There  are  many  laws 
still  in  the  statute-book,  equally  at  variance  with  the 
nature  of  man. 

Education  is  intended  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  to 
train  it  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  vigour,  and  to  re- 
press the  too  great  activity  of  the  selfish  feelings.  But 
how  can  this  be  successfully  accomplished,  when  the  fa- 
culties and  sentiments  themselves,  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  their  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, are  unascertained  ?  Accordingly,  the  theories 
and  practices  observed  in  education  are  innumerable 
and  contradictory  ;  which  could  not  happen  if  men 
knew  the  constitution  of  the  object  which  they  were 
training. 

In  an  "  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  morale  de  la  France," 
by  Mons.  A.  M.  Guerry,  published  at  Paris  in  1833,  it 
is  stated  that  crimes  against  property  and  person  are 
most  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  those 
departments  of  France — the  north  and  east — in  which 
the  people  are  the  best  educated,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  industrious.  This  must  be  owing  in  part  to  the 
increased  power  which  education  confers  of  doing  either 
good  or  evil,  and  partly  to  defects  in  the  education  af- 
forded.*    The  philosophy  of  man  being  unknown,  chil- 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  M.  Guerry's  state- 
ment, supposing  it  to  be  grounded  on  sufficient  data,  does 
not  shew  that  education  tends  to  increase  rather  than  dimi- 
nish crime  ;  for,  as  a  writer  in  the  Phrenological  Journal  ob- 
serves, "  until  it  be  proved  that  education  has  the  same  kind 
of  subjects  to  operate  on  in  every  part  of  France,  its  effects 
cannot  be  judged  of  from  such  data  as  those  furnished  by  M. 
Guerry."  After  stating  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  heads  are  better  in  some  parts  of  France  than  in 
others,  the  writer  adds  :  "  Now,  this  important  fact  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  judging  of 
the  influence  of  education  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
educated  but  inferior  minds  will  display  less  morality  than 
minds  which  are  uneducated  but  natvirally  much  superior. 
What  should  we  say  of  a  man  who  should  call  in  question 
the  efficacy  of  medical  treatment,  because  a  patient  tainted 
from  birth  with  consumption,  and  who  had  been  long  under 
the  care  of  a  physician,  was  not  so  healthy  as  a  person  with 
naturally  sound  lungs,  who  had  never  taken  medical  advice 
in  his  life  ?  But  for  the  treatuient,  the  consumptive  man 
would  have  been  much  worse  than  he  actually  was,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  died  in  early  youth.  To  judge  correctly, 
therefore,  of  the  question  at  issue,  we  must  compare  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  crime  in  particular  departments  of  Franco, 
with  its  amount  in  the  same  departments  when  there  was 
either  very  little  instruction  or  none  at  all.  In  this  manner 
we  shall  also  avoid  being  misled  by  the  effects  of  other  influ- 
ences ;  such  as  the  density  or  thinness  of  the  population, — 
the  employment  of  the  people  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, and  their  residence  on  the  coast,  in  the  interior,  or 
in  mountainous  or  fertile  districts.  Were  such  a  trial  made, 
I  think  it  would  almost  without  exception  be  found,  in  cases 
where  no  great  change  of  circumstances  had  occurred,  that 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  education  there  had 
been  an  obvious  diminution  of  crime.  I  am  well  aware  that, 
by  the  system  of  instruction  generally  pursued,  the  moral 
feelings,  which  restrain  from  crime,  are  wholly  neglected: 
but  cultivation  even  of  the  intellect  appears  favourable  to 
morality :,  first,  by  giving  periods  of  repose  to  the  lower  pi*o» 
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dren  are  not  taugfht  any  rational  views  of  the  plan  of 
life  ;  they  are  not  instructed  in  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, and  obtain  no  sufficient  information  concerning 
the  sources  of  real  enjoyment.  They  are  not  taught  any 
system  of  morals  based  on  the  nature  of  man  and  his 
Bodal  relations,  but  are  left  each  to  grope  his  way  to 
happiness  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  individual 
mind.  They  see  the  rich  pursuing  pleasure  and  fashion ; 
and,  if  they  follow  such  examples,  they  must  resort  to 
crime  for  the  means  of  gratification :  yet  there  is  no 
solid  instruction  given  to  them,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  imderstandings  that  the  rich  themselves  are  stray- 
ing from  the  paths  that  lead  to  solid  and  lasting  happi- 
ness, and  that  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  other  and  higher 
occupations. 

MouALS  and  Religio.n,  also,  cannot  assume  a  syste- 
matic and  thoroughly  demonstrable  character,  until  the 
elementary  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  their  relations, 
shall  be  ascertained. 

It  is  presumable  that  the  Deity,  in  creating  the  mo- 
ral powers  and  the  external  world,  really  adapted  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  and  that  individuals  and  nations,  in 
pursuing  morality,  must,  in  every  instance,  be  promot- 
ing their  best  interests,  while,  in  departing  from  it, 
they  must  be  sacrificing  them  to  passion  or  to  illusory 
notions  of  advantage.  But,  until  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  relationship  between  it  and  the  external  world, 
shall  be  scientifically  ascertained,  and  systematically 
expounded,  it  will  be  impossible  to  support  morality 
by  the  powerful  demonstration  that  interest  coincides 
with  it.  The  tendency  in  most  men  to  view  expediency 
as  not  always  coincident  with  justice,  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
man  and  the  external  world  still  existing  in  society. 

The  diversities  of  doctrine  in  religion,  too,  obviously 
owe  their  origin  to  ignorance  of  the  primitive  faculties 
and  their  relations.  The  relative  strength  of  the  facul- 
ties differs  in  different  individuals,  and  each  person  is 
most  alive  to  objects  and  views  connected  with  the 
powers  predominant  in  himself.  Hence,  in  reading 
the  Scriptures,  one  is  convinced  that  they  establish  Cal- 
vinism ;  another,  possessing  a  different  combination  of 
faculties,  discovers  in  them  Lutheranism  ;  and  a  third 
is  satisfied  that  Unitarian  ism  is  the  only  true  interpre- 
tation. These  individuals  have,  in  general,  no  distinct 
conception  that  the  views  which  strike  them  most  for- 
cibly, appear  in  a  different  light  to  minds  differently 
constituted,  A  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture  must 
harmonize  with  all  the  faculties  acting  harmoniously,  or 
in  cases  of  conflict,  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents and  well-informed  intellect,  holding  the  animal 
propensities  in  subordination.  It  may  legitimately  go 
beyond  what  they,  unaided,  could  reach  ;  but  it  cannot 
contradict  them  :  because  this  would  be  setting  the 
Bible  in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  dictates  of  facul- 
ties constituted  by  the  Creator.  Mankind,  however, 
will  never  reach  general  agreement  in  their  interpre- 
tations, while  each  individual  takes  his  own  mind  as  a 
standard  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  conceives  that 
his  own  impressions  are  identical  with  absolute  truth. 
The  establishment  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  therefore, 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  in  a  systematic  form,  must  aid 
the  cause  both  of  molality  and  religion. 

The  PROFESSIONS,  PURSUITS,  HOURS  OF  EXERTION,  and 
AMUSEMENTS  of  individuals,  ought  also  to  bear  reference 

peositieo,  of  whose  excessive  activity  crime  is  the  result ; 
wecondly,  by  promoting  the  formation  of  habits  of  regularity, 
subordination,  and  obedience  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  strengthening 
and  informing  the  intellect,  and  thereby  enabling  it  to  see 
more  clearly  the  dangerous  consequences  of  crime.  No  doubt 
there  are  criminals  on  whom  an  excellent  intellectual  educa- 
tion has  been  bestowed  ;  but  instead  of  thence  inferring  fliat 
education  increases  the  liability  of  mankind  to  crime,  I  think 
it  may  with  great  reason  be  asked,  whether,  had  the  same 
Individuals  wanted  education  altogether,  their  crimes  would 
not  havo  been  ten  times  more  atrocious." — Phren.  Jour.  vol.  ix. 
p.  ?68. 


to  their  physical  and  mental  constitution  ;  but  hitherto 
no  guiding  principle  has  been  possessed,  to  regulate 
practice  in  these  important  particulars — another  evi- 
dence that  the  science  of  man  has  been  unknown. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  philosophy  of  man, 
there  is  little  harmony  between  the  different  depart- 
ments of  human  pursuit.  God  is  one  ;  and  as  He  is  in- 
telligent, benevolent,  and  jwwerful,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  creation  is  one  harmonious  system,  in 
which  the  physical  is  adapted  to  the  moral,  the  moral  to 
the  phj'sical,  and  every  department  of  these  grand  divi- 
sions to  the  whole.  But  at  present,  many  principles 
clearly  revealed  by  philosophy  are  impracticable  be- 
cause the  institutions  of  society  have  not  been  founded 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  existence.  An  educated  lady, 
for  example,  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, may  perceive  with  the  clearest  conviction  that 
God,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  constituted  the 
body,  and  connected  the  mind  with  the  brain,  has  posi- 
tively enjoined  muscular  exertion,  as  indispensable  to 
the  possession  of  sound  health,  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  the  rearing  of  a  healthy  offspring  ;  and,  neverthe- 
less, they  may  find  themselves  so  hedged  round  by  rou- 
tine of  employment,  the  fashions  of  society,  the  influence 
of  opinion,  and  the  positive  absence  of  all  arrangements 
suited  to  the  purpose,  that  they  may  be  rendered  nearly 
as  incapable  of  yielding  this  obedience  to  God's  law  as 
if  they  were  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon. 

By  religion  we  are  commanded  to  set  our  afPcctions 
on  things  above,  and  not  to  permit  our  minds  to  be  en- 
grossed with  the  cares  of  this  world  ;  we  are  desired  to 
seek  godliness,  and  eschew  selfishness,  contention,  and 
the  vanities  of  life.  These  precepts  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  practically  followed,  otherwise  it  was  a 
mockery  of  mankind  to  give  them  forth  :  But  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  practised,  God  must  have  arranged 
the  inherent  constitution  of  man,  and  that  of  the  world, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  being  obeyed, — and 
not  only  so,  but  to  render  men  happy  in  proportion  as 
they  should  practise,  and  miserable  as  they  should  neglect 
them.  Nevertheless,  when  we  survey  human  society  in 
the  forms  in  which  it  has  hitherto  existed,  and  in  which 
it  now  exists,  these  precepts  appear  to  have  been,  and  to 
be  now,  absolutely  impracticable  to  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  civilized  men.  Suppose  the  most  elo- 
quent and  irresistibly  convincing  discourse  on  the  Chris- 
tian duties  to  be  delivered  on  Sunday  to  a  congregation 
of  Manchester  manufacturers  and  their  operatives,  or  to 
London  merchants,  Essex  farmers,  or  Westminster  law- 
yers, how  would  they  find  their  respective  spheres  of 
life  adapted  for  acting  practically  on  their  convictions? 
They  are  all  commanded  to  love  God  with  their  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  to  resist  the  world  and  the  flesh,  or, 
in  philosophical  language,  to  support  their  moral  affec- 
tions and  intellectual  powers  in  habitual  activity — to 
direct  them  to  noble,  elevating,  and  beneficial  objects 
— and  to  resist  the  subjugation  of  these  higher  attri- 
butes of  their  minds  to  animal  pleasure,  sordid  selfish- 
ness, and  worldly  ambition.  The  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  these  pre- 
cepts, and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  their  practical  ap- 
plication ;  but,  on  Monday  morning,  the  manufacturers, 
owing  to  the  institutions  of  society,  and  the  department 
of  life  into  which  they  have  been  cast  before  they  had 
either  reason  or  moral  perception  to  direct  their  choice, 
must  commence  a  course  of  ceaseless  toil, — the  work- 
men that  they  may  support  life,  and  the  masters  that 
they  may  avoid  ruin,  or  accumulate  wealth.  Saturday 
evening  finds  them  worn  out  with  mental  and  bodily 
exertion,  continued  through  all  the  intermediate  days, 
and  directed  to  pursuits  connected  with  this  world  alone. 
Sunday  dawns  upon  them  in  a  state  of  mind  widely  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  condition.  In  like  manner, 
the  merchant  must  devote  himself  to  his  bargains,  the 
farmer  to  his  plough,  and  the  lawyer  to  his  briefs,  with 
oorresponding  assiduity  ;  so   that  their  moral   powers 
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have  nettlier  objects  presented  to  them,  nor  vigour  left 
for  enjoyments  befitting  their  nature  and  desires.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  to  individuals  that  they  err  in  acting 
thus :  individuals  are  carried  along  in  the  great  stream  of  j 
eocial  institutions  and  pursuits.  The  operative  labourer  ' 
is  compelled  to  follow  his  routine  of  toil  under  pain  of 
absolute  starvation.  The  master-manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  and  the  lawyer,  are  pursued  by  com- 
petitors so  active,  that  if  they  relax  in  selfish  ardour, 
they  will  be  speedily  plunged  into  ruin.  If  God  has  so 
constituted  the  human  mind  and  body,  and  so  arranged 
external  nature,  that  all  this  is  unavoidably  necessary 
for  man,  then  the  Christian  precepts  are  scarcely  more 
suited  to  human  nature  and  circumstances  in  this  world, 
than  the  command  to  fly  would  be  to  the  nature  of  the 
horse.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  man's  nature  and  circum- 
stances do  in  themselves  admit  of  the  Christian  precepts 
being  realized,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  revolution  must 
take  place  in  our  notions,  principles  of  action,  practices, 
and  social  institutions,  before  this  can  be  accomplished. 
That  many  Christian  teachers  believe  this  improvement 
possible,  and  desire  its  execution,  I  cannot  doubt ;  but 
through  want  of  knowledge  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  human  nature,  and  their  relations — through  want,  in 
short,  of  a  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  physical  nature — 
they  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  what  God  has 
rendered  man  capable  of  attaining, — how  it  may  be  at- 
tained,— or  on  what  principles  the  moral  and  physical 
government  of  the  world  in  regard  to  man  is  conducted. 
Consequently,  they  have  not  acted  generally  on  the  idea 
of  religion  being  a  branch  of  an  all  comprehending  phi 
losophy  ;  they  have  relied  chiefly  on  inculcating  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  Master,  threatening  future  punishments 
for  disobedience,  and  promising  future  rewards  for  ob- 
servance,— without  proving  philosophically  to  society, 
not  only  that  its  institutions,  practices,  and  principles, 
must  be  erected  on  loftier  ground  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent before  it  can  become  truly  Christian, — but  that 
these  improvements  are  actually  within  the  compass  of 
human  nature,  aided  by  science  and  Scripture.  Indi- 
viduals in  whom  there  is  a  strong  aspiration  after  the 
realization  of  the  Christian  state  of  society,  but  whose 
intellects  cannot  perceive  any  natural  means  by  which 
it  can  be  produced,  take  refuge  in  the  regions  of  pro- 
phecy, and  expect  a  miraculous  reign  of  saints  in  the 
Millennium.  How  much  more  profitable  would  it  be 
to  study  the  philosophy  of  man's  nature,  which  is  ob- 
Tiously  the  work  of  God,  and  endeavour  to  introduce 
morality  and  happiness  by  the  means  appointed  by  Him 
in  creation  !  Supernatural  agency  has  long  since  ceased 
to  interfere  with  human  affairs  ;  and  whenever  it  shall 
operate  again,  we  may  presume  that  it  will  be  neither 
assisted  nor  retarded  by  human  opinions  and  specula- 
tions. 

We  need  only  attend  to  the  scenes  daily  presenting 
tfcemselves  in  society,  to  obtain  an  irresistible  convic- 
tion that  many  evil  consequences  result  from  the  want 
of  a  true  theory  of  human  nature,  and  its  relations. 
Every  preceptor  in  schools — every  professor  in  colleges 
— every  author,  editor,  and  pamphleteer — every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  councillor,  and  judge — has  a  set  of 
notions  of  his  own,  which,  in  his  mind,  holds  the  place 
of  a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man ;  and  although  he 
may  not  have  methodised  his  ideas,  or  even  acknow- 
ledged them  to  himself  as  a  theory,  yet  they  constitute 
a  standard  to  him  by  which  he  practically  judges  of  all 
questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion  :  he  advocates 
whatever  views  coincide  with  them,  and  condemns  all 
that  difier  from  them,  with  as  unhesitating  a  dogma- 
tism as  the  most  pertinacious  theorist  on  earth.  Each 
also  despises  the  notions  of  his  fellows,  in  so  far  as  they 
differ  from  his  own.  In  short,  the  human  faculties  too 
generally  operate  simply  as  impulses,  exhibiting  all  the 
oonfliction  and  uncertainty  of  mere  feeling,  unenlight- 
ened by  perception  of  their  own  nature  and  objects. 
Hence  public  measures  in  general,  whether  relating  to 


education,  religion,  trade,  manufactures,  the  poor,  cri- 
minal law,  or  any  other  subject  linked  with  the  dearest 
interests  of  society,  instead  of  being  treated  as  branches 
of  one  general  system  of  economy,  and  adjusted  on  scien- 
tific principles  each  in  harmony  witli  all  the  rest,  are 
supp(;rted  or  opposed  on  narrow  and  empirical  grounds, 
and  often  call  forth  displays  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  sel- 
fishness, intolerance,  and  bigotry,  that  greatly  obstruct 
the  progress  of  improvement.  Indeed,  any  important 
approach  to  unanimity,  even  among  sensible  and  vir- 
tuous men,  will  be  impossible,  so  long  as  no  standard  of 
mental  philosophy  is  admitted  to  guide  individual  feel- 
ings and  perceptions.  But  the  state  of  things  now  de- 
scribed could  not  exist,  if  education  embraced  a  true- 
system  of  human  nature  and  its  relations. 

If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  here  ex- 
pounded be  true,  it  will,  when  matured,  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies now  pointed  out. 

But  here  another  question  naturally  presents  itself — 
How  are  the  views  explained  in  this  work,  supposing 
them  to  contain  some  portion  of  truth,  to  be  rendered 
practical  ?  Sound  views  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
divine  government  come  home  to  the  feelings  and  un- 
derstandings of  men  ;  they  perceive  them  to  possess  a 
substantive  existence  and  reality,  which  rivet  attention 
and  command  respect.  If  the  doctrine  unfolded  in  the 
present  treatise  be  in  any  degree  true,  it  is  destined  to 
operate  on  the  character  of  all  public  instruction, — 
especially  that  from  the  pulpit.  Individuals  whose 
minds  have  embraced  the  views  which  it  contains,  in- 
form me  that  many  sermons  appear  to  them  inconsis- 
tent in  their  different  propositions,  at  variance  with 
sound  views  of  human  nature,  and  so  vague  as  to  have 
little  relation  to  practical  life  and  conduct.  They  par- 
take of  the  abstractedness  of  the  scliolastic  philosophy. 
The  first  divine  of  comprehensive  intellect  and  power- 
ful moral  feelings  who  shall  take  courage  and  intro- 
duce the  natural  laws  into  his  discourses,  and  teach  the 
people  the  works  and  institutions  of  the  Creator,  will 
reap  a  great  reward  in  usefulness  and  pleasure.  If  this 
course  shall,  as  heretofore,  be  neglected,  the  people,  who 
are  daily  increasing  in  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
practical  science,  will  in  a  few  years  look  with  disre- 
spect on  their  clerical  guides,  and  probably  force  tliem, 
by  "  pressure  from  without,"  to  remodel  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  pulpit-instruction. 

The  institutions  and  manners  of  society  indicate  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  influential  classes  at  the  time  when 
they  prevail.  The  trial  and  burning  of  old  women  as 
witches,  point  out  clearly  the  predominance  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  and  Wonder  over  Intellect  and  Benevolence, 
in  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  cruel  absurdities.  The 
practices  of  wager  of  battle,  and  ordeal  by  fire  and  water, 
indicate  great  activity  of  Combativeness,  Destructive. 
ness,  and  Veneration,  in  those  who  permitted  them_, 
combined  with  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  world.  In  like  manner,  the  enormous 
suras  willingly  expended  in  wary  and  the  small  sums 
grudgingly  paid  for  public  improvements, — the  intense 
energy  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, — and  the 
general  apathy  evinced  in  the  search  after  knowledge 
and  virtue, — unequivocally  proclaim  activity  of  Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Es- 
teem,  and  liove  of  Approbation,  with  comparatively 
moderate  vivacity  of  Benevolence  and  Conscientious- 
ness in  the  present  generation.  Before,  therefore,  the 
practices  of  mankind  can  be  altered,  the  state  of  their 
minds  must  be  changed.  It  is  an  error  to  impose  in- 
stitutions on  a  people  greatly  in  advance  of  their  men- 
tal condition.  The  rational  method  is,  first  to  instruct 
the  intellect,  then  to  interest  the  sentiments,  and,  last 
of  all,  to  form  arrangements  in  harmony  with  these  and 
resting  on  them  as  their  basis. 

The  views  developed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  if 
founded  in  nature,  may  be  expected  to  lead,  ultimately, 
to  considerable  changes  in  many  of  the  customs  and 
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pursuits  of  society  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  effect,  the 
principles  themselves  must  first  be  ascertained  to  be 
true ;  next  they  must  be  sedulously  taught ;  and  only 
thereafter  will  they  be  practically  applied.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  long  series  of  years  will  probably  elapse 
before  even  nations  now  regarded  as  civilized,  will  mo- 
del their  institutions  and  manners  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  laws. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  teach  these  laws  to  the 
young.  Their  minds,  not  being  occupied  by  prejudice, 
will  recognise  them  as  congenial  to  their  constitution  ; 
the  first  generation  that  shall  embrace  them  from  in- 
fancy will  proceed  to  modify  the  institutions  of  society 
into  accordance  with  their  dictates  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  may  at  length  be  found  to  be  practically 
useful.  .V  perception  of  the  importance  of  the  natural 
laws  will  lead  to  their  observance,  and  this  will  be  at- 
tended with  an  improved  development  of  brain,  thereby 
increasing  the  desire  and  capacity  for  obedience.  All 
true  theories  have  ultimately  been  adopted  and  in- 
fluenced practice  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
present,  if  true,  will  prove  an  exception.  The  failure 
of  all  previous  systems  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  having  been  unfounded ;  if  this  resemble  them, 
it  will  deserve,  and  assuredly  will  meet,  a  similar 
fate. 

The  present  work  may  be  regarded  as,  in  one  sense, 
an  introduction  to  an  essay  on  education.  If  the  views 
unfolded  in  it  be  in  general  sound,  it  will  follow  that 
education  has  scarcely  yet  commenced.  If  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  on  the  body,  on  the  mind,  and  on  exter- 
nal nature,  determinate  constitutions,  and  has  arranged 
them  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  produce  happiness  or 
misery  to  man,  according  to  certain  definite  principles, 
— and  if  this  action  goes  on  invariably,  inflexibly,  and  ir- 
resistibly whether  men  attend  to  it  or  not, — it  is  obvious 
*hat  the  very  basis  of  useful  knowledge  must  consist  in 
an  acquaintance  with  these  natural  arrangements ; — and 
that  education  will  be  valuable  in  the  exact  degree  in 
which  it  communicates  such  information,  and  trains  the 
faculties  to  act  upon  it.  Reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
which  make  up  the  instruction  enjoyed  by  the  lower 
orders,  are  merely  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  do 
not  constitute  it.  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  which 
are  added  in  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  are  still  only  means  of  obtaining  information: 
hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  pursue  physical 
science,  society  dedicates  very  little  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  laws.  In  attempting  to  give  effect 
to  the  views  now  discussed,  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  each  individual,  according  as  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  natural  laws,  should  obey  them,  and  com- 
municate his  experience  of  their  operations  to  others ; 
avoiding  at  the  same  time,  the  subversion,  by  violence, 
of  established  institutions,  and  all  outrages  on  public 
sentiment  by  intemperate  discussions.  The  doctrines 
before  unfolded,  if  true,  authorize  us  to  predicate  that 
the  most  successful  method  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  will  be  that  which  appeals  most  di- 
rectly to  their  moral  sentiments  and  intellect ;  and  I 
may  add  from  experience  and  observation,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  any  individual  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
real  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  will  his  conviction 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  method  increase. 

Finally,  if  it  be  true  that  the  natural  laws  must  be 
obeyed  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  happiness  in  this 
world,  and  if  virtue  and  happiness  be  inseparably  allied, 
the  religious  instructors  of  mankind  may  probably  dis- 
cover .2.  the  general  and  prevalent  ignorance  of  these 
laws  one  reason  of  the  limited  success  which  has  hitherto 


attended  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  \ 
kind  ;  and  they  may  perhaps  perceive  it  to  be  not  in- 
consistent with  their  sacred  office,  to  instruct  men  in 
the  natural  institutions  of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  in 
Scripture  doctrines,  and  to  recommend  obedience  to 
both.  They  exercise  so  vast  an  influence  over  the  best 
members  of  society,  that  their  countenance  may  hasten, 
or  their  opposition  retard,  by  a  century,  the  general 
adoption  of  the  natural  laws  as  sound  giiides  to  human 
conduct. 

If  the  excessive  toil  of  the  manufacturer  be  incon- 
sistent with  that  elevation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man  which  is  commanded  by  religion,  and 
if  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  mankind  be  not  at 
variance  with  aach  other  (which  they  cannot  be),  the  in- 
stitutions of  society  out  of  which  the  necessity  for  that 
labour  arises,  must,  philosophically  speaking,  be  perni- 
cious to  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a  political  body, 
and  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it ;  and  whenever  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and 
the  principles  on  which  God  has  constituted  the  world, 
the  philosophical  evidence  that  these  practices  are  detri- 
mental to  our  temporal  welfare,  will  be  as  clear  as  that 
of  their  inconsistency  with  our  religious  duties.  Until, 
however,  divines  shall  become  acquainted  with  this  re- 
lation between  philosophy  and  religion,  they  will  not 
possess  adequate  means  of  rendering  their  precepts  prac- 
tical in  this  world  ;  they  will  not  carry  the  intellectual 
perceptions  of  their  hearers  fully  along  with  them ; 
they  will  be  incapable  of  controlling  the  force  of  the 
animal  propensities  ;  and  they  will  never  lead  society 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  highest  destinies.  At  present, 
the  animal  propensities  are  fortified  in  the  strong  en- 
trenchments of  social  institutions  :  Acquisitiveness,  for 
example,  is  protected  and  fostered  by  our  arrangements 
for  accumulating  wealth  ;  a  worldly  spirit,  by  our  con- 
stant struggle  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  pride 
and  vanity,  by  our  artificial  distinctions  of  rank  and 
fashion  ;  and  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  by  our 
warlike  professions.  The  divine  assails  the  vices  and 
inordinate  passions  of  mankind  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  as  long  as  society  shall  be  animated  by 
different  principles,  and  maintain  in  vigour  institutions 
whose  spirit  is  diametrically  opposite  to  its  doctrines, 
so  long  will  it  be  difficult  for  him  to  effect  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  precepts  in  practice.  Yet  it  appears  to  me, 
that,  by  teaching  mankind  the  philosophy  of  their  own 
nature  and  of  the  world  in  which  they  live — by  proving 
to  them  the  coincidence  between  the  dictates  of  this 
philosophy  and  Christian  morality,  and  the  inconsist- 
ency of  their  own  practices  with  both — they  may  be 
induced  to  modify  the  latter,  and  to  entrench  the  moral 
powers  in  social  institutions  ;  and  then  the  triumph  of 
virtue  and  religion  will  be  more  complete.  Those  who 
advocate  the  exclusive  importance  of  spiritual  religion 
for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  appear  to  me  to  err  in 
overlooking  too  much  the  necessity  for  complying  with 
the  natural  conditions  on  which  all  improvement  de- 
pends ;  and  I  anticipate,  that  when  schools  and  colleges 
shall  expound  the  various  branches  of  philosophy  as 
portions  of  the  institutions  of  the  Creator — when  the 
pulpit  shall  deal  with  the  same  principles,  shew  their 
practical  application  to  man's  duties  and  enjoyments, 
and  add  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  natural  laws — and  when  the  busy  scenes 
of  life  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  become  a  field  for  the 
practice  at  once  of  our  philosophy  and  of  our  religion — 
then  will  man  assume  his  station  as  a  rational  being, 
and  Christianity  achieve  her  triumph. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. — Natitral  Laws. 
Text,  p.  8. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  text  that  many  philosophers 
have  treated  of  the  Laws  of  Nature.  The  following  are 
examples  : — 

Montesquieu  introduces  his  Spirit  of  Laws  with  the 
following  observations  : — "  Laws  in  their  most  general 
signification,  are  the  necessary  relations  derived  from 
the  nature  of  things.  In  this  sense,  all  beings  have 
their  laws  ;  the  Deity  has  his  laws  ;  the  material  world 
its  laws  ;  the  intelligences  superior  to  man  have  their 
laws  ;  the  beasts  their  laws  ;  man  his  laws. 

"  Those  who  assert  that  a  blind  fatality  produced  the 
various  effects  we  behold  in  this  world,  are  guilty  of  a 
very  great  absurdity  ;  for  can  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  to  pretend  that  a  blind  fatality  could  be  productive 
of  intelligent  beings  ? 

"  There  is,  then,  a  primitive  reason  ;  and  laws  are  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  it  and  different  beings, 
and  the  relations  of  these  beings  among  themselves. 

"  God  is  related  to  the  universe  as  creator  and  pre- 
server ;  the  laws  by  which  he  has  created  all  things  are 
those  by  which  he  preserves  them.  He  acts  according  to 
these  rules  because  he  knows  them  ;  he  knows  them  be- 
cause he  has  made  them,  and  he  made  them  because 
they  are  relative  to  his  wisdom  and  power,  &c. 

"  Man,  as  a  physical  being,  is,  like  other  bodies,  governed 
by  invariable  laws." — Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  i.  c.  i. 

Justice  Blackstone  observes,  that  "  Law,  in  its  most 
general  and  comprehensive  sense,  signifies  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  action, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  tn-ational.  Thus 
we  say  the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  or 
mechanics,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations." 
— "  Thus,  when  the  supreme  Being  formed  the  universe 
and  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  impressed  certain 
principles  upon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can  never  de- 
part, and  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be.  When  he 
put  that  matter  into  motion,  he  established  certain  laws 
of  motion,  to  which  all  moveable  bodies  must  conform." 
— "  If  we  farther  advance  from  mere  inactive  matter  to 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  shall  find  them  still  go- 
verned BY  laws  :  more  numerous,  indeed,  but  equally 
fixed  and  invariable.  The  whole  progress  of  plants  from 
the  seed  to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  seed  again — 
the  method  of  animal  nutrition,  digestion,  secretion,  and 
all  other  branches  of  vital  economy — are  not  left  to 
chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  itself,  but  are  per- 
formed in  a  wondrous  involuntary  manner,  and  guided 
by  unerring  rules  laid  down  by  the  great  Creator.  This, 
then,  is  the  general  signification  of  law,  a  rule  of  action 
dictated  by  some  superior  being ;  and,  in  those  crea- 
tures that  have  neither  power  to  think  nor  to  will,  such 
laws  must  be  invariably  obeyed,  so  long  as  the  creature 
itself  subsists ;  for  its  existence  depends  on  that  obe- 
dience."— Blackstone' 8  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i.  sect.  2. 

"  The  word  law,"  says  Mr  Erskine,  "  is  frequently 
made  use  of,  both  by  divines  and  philosophers,  in  a  large 
acceptation,  to  express  the  settled  method  of  God's  provi- 
dence, by  which  he  preserves  the  order  of  the  material 
WORLD  in  such  a  mannn-.  that  nothing  in  it  may  deviate 
from  that  uniform  course  which  he  has  appointed  for  it. 
And  as  brute  matter  is  merely  passive,  without  the  least 
degree  of  choice  upon  its  part,  these  laws  are  inviolably 


OBSERVED  in  the  material  creation,  every  part  of  which  con- 
tinues to  act,  immutably,  according  to  the  rules  that  were 
from  the  beginning  prescribed  to  it  by  infinite  tcisdom.  Thus 
philosophers  have  given  the  appellation  of  law  to  that 
motion  which  incessantly  pervades  and  agitates  the  uni- 
verse, and  is  ever  changing  the  form  and  substance  of 
things;  dissolving  some,  and  raising  others,  as  from 
their  ashes,  to  fill  up  the  void  ;  yet  so  that,  amidst  all 
the  fluctuations  by  which  particular  things  are  affected, 
the  universe  is  still  preserved  without  diminution. 
Thus  also  they  speak  of  the  laws  of  fluids,  of  gravita- 
tion, &c.  and  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  several 
passages  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ;  in  the  book  of  Job,  and 
in  Proverbs  viii.  29,  where  God  is  said  to  have  givfin 
his  late  to  the  seas  that  they  should  not  pass  his  com- 
mandment."— Erskine's  Itistitutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
book  i.  tit.  i.  sect.  1. 

Cowper,  in  his  Table  Talk,  after  stating  that  vice  dis- 
poses the  mind  to  submit  to  the  usurped  command  of 
tyranny,  exclaims — 

"  A  dire  effect,  by  one  of  Nature's  laws, 
Unchanpreably  connected  with  its  cause." 
Discussions  about  the  Laws  of  Nature,  rather  than 
inquiries  into  them,  were  common  in  France  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ;  and,  having  become  associated  in 
imagination  with  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  that  period, 
they  continue  to  be  regarded,  by  some  individuals,  as 
inconsistent  with  religion  and  morality.  A  coincidence 
between  the  views  maintained  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  a  passage  in  Volney,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as 
an  objection  to  the  whole  doctrine.  Volney's  words  are 
the  following  : — "  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  water  flows 
from  an  upper  to  a  lower  situation  ;  that  it  seeks  its 
level ;  that  it  is  heavier  than  air  ;  that  all  bodies  tend 
towards  the  earth  ;  that  flame  rises  towards  the  sky  ; 
that  it  destroys  the  organization  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals ;  that  air  is  essential  to  the  life  of  certain  animals  ; 
that,  in  certain  cases,  water  suffocates  and  kills  them  ; 
that  certain  juices  of  plants  and  certain  minerals,  attack 
their  organs,  and  destroy  their  life  ;  and  the  same  of  a 
variety  of  facts. 

"  Now,  since  these  facts,  and  many  similar  ones,  are 
constant,  regular,  and  immutable,  they  become  so  many 
real  commands,  to  which  man  is  bound  to  conform  un- 
der the  express  penalty  of  punishment  attached  to  their 
infraction,  or  well-being  connected  witk  their  observ- 
ance. So  that  if  a  man  were  to  pretend  to  see  clearly 
in  the  dark,  or  is  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  sea- 
sons, or  the  action  of  the  elements  ;  if  he  pretends  to 
exist  under  water  without  drowning,  to  handle  fire  with- 
out burning  himself,  to  deprive  himself  of  air  without 
suffocating,  or  to  drink  poison  without  destroying  him- 
self;  he  receives,  for  each  infraction  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, a  corporal  punishment  proportioned  to  his  trans- 
gression. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  observes  these  laws 
and  founds  his  practice  on  the  precise  and  regular  rela- 
tion which  they  bear  to  him,  he  preserves  his  existence, 
and  rendei*s  it  as  happy  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered :  and  since  all  these  laws,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  human  species,  have  in  view  only  one  common 
end,  that  of  their  preservation  and  their  happiness,  it 
has  been  agreed  to  assemble  together  the  different  ideas, 
and  express  them  by  a  single  word,  and  call  them  col- 
lectively by  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Nature." — Volney's 
Law  of  Nature,  Sd  edit.  p.  21-24. 
I  feel  no  embarrassment  on  account  of  this  coinci- 
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dence  ;  but  remark,  first,  That  various  authoi-e,  quoted 
in  the  text  and  in  this  note,  advocated  the  importance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  long  befoi-e  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  heard  of;  secondlj/,  That  the  existence  of  the 
laws  of  nature  is  as  obvious  to  the  understanding,  as  the 
existence  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the  human  body 
Itself,  to  the  senses  ;  tMrdlt/,  That  these  laws,  being  in- 
herent in  creation,  must  have  proceeded  from  the  Deity ; 
fourthly.  That  if  the  Deity  is  powerful,  just,  and  bene- 
volent, they  must  harmonize  with  the  constitution  of 
man  ;  and.  lastly,  That  if  the  laws  of  nature  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Deity,  and  been  framed  in  wise,  bene- 
volent, and  just  relationship  to  the  human  constitution, 
they  must  at  all  times  form  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant subjects  of  human  investigation,  and  remain  al- 
together unaffected  by  the  errors,  follies,  and  crimes  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  expound  them  :  just  as 
religion  continues  holy,  venerable,  and  uncontaminated, 
notwithstanding  the  hypocrisy,  wickedness,  and  incon- 
sistency of  individuals  professing  themselves  her  inter- 
preters and  friends. 

That  the  views  of  the  natural  laws  themselves,  advo- 
cated in  this  work,  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  French  revolutionary  ruffians, 
requires  no  demonstration.  My  fundamental  principle 
is,  that  man  can  enjoy  happiness  on  earth  only  by  pre- 
serving his  habitual  conduct  under  the  direction  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  and  that  this  is  the  law 
of  his  nature.  No  doctrine  can  be  more  opposed  than 
this  to  fraud,  robbery,  blasphemy,  and  murder. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  all  past  speculations  about  the 
laws  of  nature  have  proved  more  imposing  than  useful ; 
and  that,  while  the  laws  themselves  afford  materials  for 
elevated  declamation,  they  form  no  secure  guides  even 
to  the  learned,  and  much  less  to  the  illiterate,  in  prac- 
tical conduct.  In  answer,  I  would  respectfully  repeat 
what  has  frequently  been  urged  in  the  text,  that  before 
we  can  discover  the  laws  of  nature  applicable  to  man, 
we  must  know,  first,  the  constitution  of  man  himself; 
secondly, the  constitution  of  external  nature ;  and,  thirdly, 
we  must  compare  the  two.  But,  until  the  discovery  of 
Phrenology,  the  mental  constitution  of  man  was  a  mat- 
ter of  vague  conjecture  and  endless  debate  ;  and  the  con- 
nexion between  his  mental  powers  and  his  organized 
system  was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The 
brain,  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  had  no 
ascertained  functions.  Before  the  introduction  of  this 
science,  therefore,  men  were  rather  impressed  with  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  than  extensively  acquainted  with  those  laws 
themselves ;  and  even  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  actually  possessed,  could  not,  in  many  instances, 
be  rendered  available,  on  account  of  its  relationship  to 
the  qualities  of  man  being  unascertained,  and  unascer- 
tainable  $o  long  as  these  qualities  themselves  were  un- 
known. 

The  adaptation  of  the  constitution  of  man  and  ani- 
mals to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  has 
:been  noticed  by  formen  writers. 

Lord  Kames  observes,  that  "  The  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence.is  in  no  instance  more  conspicuous  than  in  ad- 
justing the  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circum- 
stances."— ( Sketches,  b.  i.  sk.  7.)  ;  and  again,  "  The  hand 
of  God  is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  our  internal  frame  to  our  situation  in  this 
world. "-B.  iii.  sk.  2.  chap.  i.  sect.  i. 

Mr  Stewart  says  :  "  To  examine  the  economy  of 
nature  in  the  phenomena  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to 
compare  their  instincts  with  the  physical  circumstances 
of  their  external  situation,  forms  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
culations of  Natural  History  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  specula- 
tion to  which  the  attention  of  the  natural  historian  has 
seldom  been  directed.  Not  only  Buffon,  but  Ray  and 
Derham,  have  passed  it  over  slightly  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
know  of  any  one  who  has  made  it  the  object  of  a  parti- 


cular consideration  but  Lord  Kames,  in  a  short  Appea* 
dix  to  one  of  his  Sketches." — Elements  of  the  PhUoaO' 
phy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  iii.  p.  368. 

Mr  Stewart  also  uses  the  following  words  : — "  Num- 
berless examples  shew  that  Nature  has  done  no  more 
for  man  than  was  necessary  for  his  preservation,  leaving 
him  to  make  many  acquisitions  for  himself,  which  she 
has  imparted  immediately  to  the  brutes. 

"  My  own  idea  is,  as  I  have  said  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, that  both  instinct  and  experience  are  here  concerned, 
and  that  the  share  which  belongs  to  each  in  producing 
the  result,  can  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  facts 
alone." — Vol.  iii.  p.  338. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Beview, 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  51  : — "  Each  must  coincide  in  the  desire 
of  the  Stoic  to  harmonize  his  conduct  with  the  physical 
and  moral  order  of  the  universe.  When  to  the  know- 
ledge of  each  the  Christian  adds  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  government  of  the  Almighty,  and  learns  that  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  system  of  the  universe  is  to  pro- 
mote his  own  eternal  as  well  as  his  temporal  happiness, 
his  inducements  are  still  stronger  to  employ  the  powei's 
of  self-government  with  which  he  has  been  gifted,  in 
conforming  his  feelings  and  actions  to  the  plan  of  th» 
great  Architect." 

No.  II. — Mttscular  Labovb. 
Text,  p.  13. 

So  little  ought  the  necessity  for  bodily  exertion  to  be 
regarded  as  a  curse,  that  in  reality  (as  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  has  eloquently  illustrated  in  his  66th  lecture) 
there  is  no  human  desire  more  powerful  and  universal 
than  the  desire  of  action,  and  none  the  denial  of  whose 
gratification  is  productive  of  greater  uneasiness. 

"  To  be  happy,"  says  Dr  B.,  "  it  is  necessary  that  we 
be  occupied  ;  and,  without  our  thinking  of  the  happi- 
ness which  results  from  it,  nature  has  given  us  a  con- 
stant desire  of  occupation.  We  must  exert  our  limbs, 
or  we  must  exert  our  thought;  and  when  we  exert 
neither,  we  feel  that  languor  of  which  we  did  not  think 
before,  but  which,  when  it  is  felt,  convinces  us  how  ad- 
mirably our  desire  of  action  is  adapted  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this  very  evil,  of  which  we  had  not  thought ;  as 
our  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  given  to  us  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  of  which  we  think  as  little 
during  the  indulgence  of  our  appetites,  as  we  think, 
during  our  occupation,  of  the  languor  which  would  over- 
whelm us  if  wholly  unoccupied.  How  wretched  would 
be  the  boy  if  he  were  to  be  forced  to  lie  even  on  the 
softest  couch  during  a  whole  day,  while  he  heard  at 
intervals  the  gay  voices  of  his  playmates  without,  and 
could  distinguish,  by  these  very  sounds,  the  particular 
pastimes  in  which  they  were  engaged  !  How  wretched, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  man  himself;  and  what  fret- 
fulness  do  we  perceive  even  on  brows  of  more  delibe- 
rate thought — on  brows,  too,  perhaps,  that,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, are  seldom  overcast — if  a  few  successive 
days  of  wet  and  boisterous  weather  have  rendered  all 
escape  into  the  open  air,  and  the  exercises  which  this 
escape  would  afford,  impossible  ! 

"  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  is  thus 
felt  in  mere  exertion,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  scene  of  human  toil  around  us 
— which  assumes  instantly  a  different  aspect  when  we 
consider  this  happy  principle  of  our  mental  constitution. 
Though  we  are  apt  to  think  of  those  who  are  labouring 
for  others,  as  if  they  were  not  labouring  for  themselves 
also — and  though  unquestionably,  from  oui-  natural  love 
of  freedom,  any  task  which  is  imposed  cann»»t.  be  os 
agreeable  as  an  occupation  spontaneously  chosen — we 
yet  must  not  think  that  the  labour  itself  is  necessarily 
an  evil  from  which  it  would  be  happiness  for  man  to 
be  freed.  Nature  haTnot  dealt  so  hardly  with  the  great 
multitude  ;  in  comparison  with  whom  the  smaller  num- 
ber, for  whose  accommodation  she  seems  to  have  formed 
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a  more  sumptuous  provision,  are  truly  insignificant 

How  different  would  the  busy  scene  of  the  world  appear, 
if  we  could  conceive  that  no  pleasure  attended  the  occu- 
pations to  which  so  great  a  majority  of  our  race  would 
then  seem  to  be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves  that  are 
fettered  to  the  very  instruments  of  their  daily  task ! 
How  different  from  that  scene,  m  which,  though  we 
perceive  many  labouring  and  a  few  at  rest,  we  perceive 
in  the  labourer  a  pleasure  of  occupation,  which  those 
who  rest  would  often  be  happy  to  purchase  from  him, 
and  which  they  do  sometimes  endeavour  to  purchase,  by 
the  same  means  by  which  he  has  acquired  it ;  by  exer- 
cises as  violent  and  unremitted  as  his,  and  which  have 
the  distinction  only  of  being  of  less  advantage  to  the 
world  than  those  toils  by  which  he  at  once  promotes  his 
own  happiness  and  contributes  to  the  accommodation  of 
others  !  It  is  pleasing  thus  to  perceive  a  source  of  en- 
joyment in  the  very  circumstance  which  might  seem 
most  hostile  to  happiness ;  to  perceive  in  the  labour 
itself,  of  which  the  necessity  is  imposed  on  man,  a  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  that  very  freedom  which  it  con- 
strains."— Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  vol.  iii.  p.  409^12. 

No.  III. — Progress  of  Phrenology. 
Text,  p.  29. 

On  its  first  introduction  into  Britain,  in  1815,  Phre- 
nology was  received  by  the  press  and  the  public  with 
a  unanimous  shout  of  derision.     The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view took  the  leading  part  in  the  work  of  abuse,  boldly 
denouncing  it  as  "  trash,"  "despicable  trumpery,"  "  a 
collection  of  mere  absurdities,  without  truth,  connexion, 
or  consistency,"  and  "  a  piece  of  thorough   quackery 
from  beginning  to  end."     To  Phrenology,  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  applied  by  Dr  Chalmers  to  the  philosophy 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  equally  applicable  : — "  Autho- 
rity scowled  upon  it,  and  taste  was  disgusted  by  it,  and 
fashion  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  all  the  beauteous  specu- 
lation of  former  days  was  cruelly  broken  up  by  this 
new  announcement  of  the  better  philosophy,  and  scat- 
tered like  the  fragments  of  an  aerial  vision,  over  which 
the  past  generations  of  the  world  had  been  slumbering 
their  profound  and  their  pleasing  reverie." — (Astronom. 
Discourses,  ii.  55.)     For  a  few  years,  the  progress  of 
Phrenology  was  completely  stopped  ;  but  Dr  Spurzheim 
having  published  a  decisive  reply  to  the  reviewer,  and 
in  his  lectures  convinced  many  that  tlie  science  had  been 
most  unfairly  dealt  with,  the  study  was  eagerly  taken 
up  in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  Phre- 
nological Society,  projected  by  the  Rev.  David  Welsh, 
now  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  was  instituted  in  that  city  on  the  22d  of 
February  1820 ;  and,  in  1823,  several  of  its  members 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical, 
"  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,"  which 
has  now  (July  1835)  extended  to  forty-four  numbers,  or 
nearly  nine  octavo  volumes.     In   1824,  the   Society 
printed  a  volume  of  Transactions.     The  effect  of  these 
and  other  phrenological  publications — and  of  the  lec- 
tures of  various  phrenologists  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  those  of  Dr  Spurzheim  himself 
— has  been  to  diffuse  the  science  far  more  rapidly  than 
even  its  most  sanguine  advocates  ventured  fifteen  years 
ago  to  anticipate.     In  France,  a  Phrenological  Journal 
has  for  several  years  been  published,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  ;  and, 
in  October  18-33,  there  appeared  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  the 
first  number  of  a  periodical  entitled  "  Annals  of  Phre- 
nology," conducted  by  members  of  the  Boston  Phreno- 
logical Society,  and  a  volume  of  which  is  now  complete. 
In  Britain,  Phrenology  has  been  from  time  to  time  at- 
tacked by  various  writers  ;  but  the  effect  has  always 
been  a  decided  acceleration  of  its  progress — the  defences 
of  phrenologists   having   apparently   been   considered 
triumphant  by  the  public. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  places  in  which,  so  far  as  T 
am  aware,  Plirenological  Societies  have  been  formed : — 

ScoTL AN  D.  —  1 820  ;  Edinburgh.  — 1826;  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  Kilmarnock. — 1828;  Dunfermline. — 1833  J 
Greenock. — 1834  ;  Alyth,  Stirling. 

England.  — 1824  ;  London,  Wakefield,  Exeter. — 
1827;  Hull.— 1829;  Liverpool. — 1830;  Manchester, 
—1832:  Portsmouth.— 1834  ;  Warwick. 

Ireland. — 1826:  Belfast.— 1829  ;  Dublin. 

France. — 1831  ;  Paris. 

India. — 18i5  ;   Calcutta. 

United  States.  —  1824  ;  Philadelphia.  —  1826  , 
Washington.  —  1832  ;  Boston.  —  1834  ;  Hingham, 
Nantucket,  Brunswick,  Andover,  Amherst,  Hanover^ 
Reading,  Leicester,  Worcester,  Providence,  Hartford, 
Oneida. 

Other  Phrenological  Societies,  of  which  I  have  uxSt 
heard,  have  probably  been  instituted  elsewhere  ;  and  it 
is  understood  that  some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going list  are  at  present  in  a  dormant  condition. 

Among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Phre- 
nology has  many  talented  defenders  and  admirers.  Pro- 
fessor Elliotson  of  London  declares  that  "  Gall  has  the 
immortal  honour  of  having  discovered  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of  different  faculties,  senti- 
ments, and  propensities." — (Transl.  of  Blumcnbach^s 
Physiology,  4th  edit.  p.  £04.)  Mr  Abernethy  says,  "  I 
readily  acknowledge  my  inability  to  offer  any  rational 
objections  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  system  of  Phreno- 
logy, as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  human  actions." — {Reflections  on  Gall  and 
Spurzheim' s  System,  &c.  p.  48.) — Dr  Barlow,  Physician 
to  the  Bath  United  Hospital  and  Infirmary,  alludes  to 
Phrenology  as  a  science  in  which  he  "  has  no  hesita- 
tion to  avow  his  firm  belief;  and  which,  justly  esti- 
mated, has  more  power  of  contributing  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  any  other  with  which 
v/e  are  acquainted." — (Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Edu- 
cation, Physical.)  Dr  Conolly,  lately  one  of  the  Medi- 
cal Professors  in  the  London  University,  and  now  Pre- 
sident of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Warwick,  says, 
"  I  can  see  nothing  which  merits  the  praise  of  being 
philosophical  in  the  real  or  affected  contempt  professed 
by  so  many  anatomists  and  physiologists,"  for  the 
science  of  Phrenology. — {On  the  Indications  of  Insanity, 
p.  135.)  Dr  Mackintosh  says,  "Although  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
examine  the  system  of  those  distinguished  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  with  that  care 
and  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands, and  which  might  enable  me  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  respecting  the  truth  of  all  its  parts,  yet  expe- 
rience and  observation  oblige  me  to  state,  that  much  of 
their  doctrines  appears  to  be  true,  and  that  science  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  labours  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  engaged  in  phrenological  inquiry." — {Principles  of 
Pathology,  3d  edit.  ii.  4.)  "  The  science,"  says  Mr 
Macnish,  "  is  entirely  one  of  observation  ;  by  that  it 
must  stand  or  fall,  and  by  that  alone  ought  it  to  be 
tested.  The  phrenological  system  appears  to  me  the 
only  one  capable  of  affording  a  rational  and  easy  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  dreaming,  idiocy,  spectral  illusions,  mo- 
nomania, and  partial  genius,  in  any  other  way.  For 
these  reasons,  and  for  the  much  stronger  one,  that  hav- 
ing studied  the  science  for  several  years  with  a  mind 
rather  hostile  than  otherwise  to  its  doctrines,  and  found 
that  nature  invariably  vindicated  their  truth,  I  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  of  adopting  them 
as  a  matter  of  belief,  and  employing  them  for  the  ex- 
planation of  phenomena  which  they  alone  seem  calcu- 
lated to  elucidate  satisfactorily.  The  system  of  Gall  is 
gaining  ground  rapidly  among  scientific  men,  both  in 
Euroi)e  and  America.  Some  of  the  ablest  physiologists 
in  both  quarters  of  the  globe  have  admitted  its  accord- 
ance with  nature;  and,  at  this  moment,  M  Coasts  A 
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ffteater  number  of  proselytes  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod of  its  career.  The  prejudices  still  existing  against 
it  result  from  ignorance  of  its  real  character.  As  people 
get  better  acquainted  witli  the  science,  and  the  formid- 
able evidence  by  which  it  is  supported,  they  will  think 
differently." — {Pliiloxophy  of  Sleep,  2d  edition,  preface.) 
Similar  passages  might  be  quoted  from  other  esteemed 
medical  writers  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  Andral, 
one  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  Europe,  was 
recenth-  President  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris ; 
that  the  celebrated  Broussais  expounds  and  defends  the 
science  in  iiis  lectures  :  that  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Re- 
view, which  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  British 
medical  periodicals,  has  for  many  years  adopted  Phre- 
nology as  founded  in  nature ;  and  that  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science  is  daily  forcing 
itself  upon  many,  who,  before  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  it,  were  among  its  bitter  opponents.  The 
simplicity  and  practical  character  of  the  phrenological 
philosophii  have  induced  not  a  few  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  its  being  founded  on  p/it/siolof/ical  error.  If,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim's  pliilosophical  opinions  be  admitted,  one  of 
two  conclusions  is  inevitable :  We  must  either  grant 
the  soundness  of  the  organology  from  which  those 
opinions  sprung,  or  ascribe  to  the  individuals  who  fii'st 
taught  them  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  talent  which 
they  would  have  blushed  to  hear  attributed  to  them, 
and  their  possession  of  which  is  far  more  incredible  than 
the  entire  body  of  phrenological  science. 

No.  IV. — Organic  Laws. 
Text,  p.  33. 

On  the  subject  of  the  suflFerings  of  women  in  child- 
bed, the  following  authorities  may  be  referred  to  : — 

"  One  thing,"  says  Mr  Alison,  "  is  very  remarkable, 
and  occurs  in  most  cases  of  concealment  and  child- 
murder,  viz.  the  strength  and  capability  for  exertion 
evinced  by  women  in  the  inferior  ranks  shortly  after 
childbirth — appearances  so  totally  different  from  those 
exhibited  in  the  higher  orders,  that,  to  persons  ac- 
quainted only  with  cases  among  the  latter,  they  would 
appear  incredible.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  (that  of 
Catherine  Butler  or  Anderson,  at  Aberdeen,  in  spring 
1829),  the  mother,  two  or  three  days  after  her  delivery, 
walked  from  Inverury  to  Huntly,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back. 
Similar  occurrences  daily  are  proved  in  cases  of  this 
description.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  women  engaged 
in  reaping  retire  to  a  little  distance,  effect  their  de- 
liver}' by  themselves,  return  to  their  fellow-labourers, 
and  go  on  with  their  work  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  without  any  other  change  of  appearance  but  look- 
ing a  little  paler  and  thinner.  Such  a  fact  occurred  in 
the  case  of  .Jean  Smith,  Ayr,  spring  1824.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  Ann  Macdougall,  Aberdeen,  spring  1823,  it 
appeared  that  the  pannel,  who  was  sleeping  in  bed  with 
two  other  servants,  rose,  was  delivered,  and  returned  to 
bed,  without  any  of  thein  being  conscious  of  what  had 
occurijd.  Instances  hnve  even  occurred  in  which  wo- 
men have  wnlked  six  and  eight  miles  on  the  very  day 
of  their  delivery,  without  any  sensible  inconvenience. 
Many  respectable  iiipflical  practitioners,  judging  from 
what  they  have  ohsorved  imong  the  higher  ranks,  would 
pronounce  such  facts  i..;po'?<^ibl'  ;  but  they  occur  so  fre- 
quently am«»ng  the  labouring  classes  as  to  form  a  point 
worth}-  of  knowledgr-  in  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and 
to  render  perfectly  cr  <lihle  what  is  said  of  the  female 
American  Indians,  that  tliey  fall  behind  for  a  little,  on 
their  journeys  through  the  forests,  deliver  themselves, 
and  shortly  make  u]j  to  their  husbands,  and  continue 
their  journey  with  their  offspring  on  their  back." — AH- 
$oHs  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Laic  of  Scotland,  pp.  161. 
1(52. 

Mr  Lawrence  observes,  that  "  the  verj'  ea>iy  labours 


of  Negresses,  native  Americans,  and  other  women  !n 
the  savage  state,  have  been  often  noticed  by  travellers. 
This  point  is  not  explicable  by  any  prerogative  of  phy- 
sical formation  ;  for  the  pelvis  is  rather  smaller  in  these 
dark-coloured  races  than  in  the  European  and  other 
white  people.  Simple  diet,  constant  and  laborious  ex- 
ertion, give  to  these  children  of  nature  a  hardiness  of 
constitution,  and  exempt  them  from  most  of  the  ills 
which  afflict  the  indolent  and  luxurious  females  of  civi- 
lized societies.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  hard-work- 
ing women  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  country  often 
suffer  as  little  from  childbirth  as  those  of  any  other 
race.  Analogous  differences,  from  the  like  causes,  may 
be  seen  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Cows  kept  in  towns, 
and  other  animals  deprived  of  their  healthful  exercise, 
and  accustomed  to  unnatural  food  and  habits,  often  have 
dilficidt  labours,  and  suffer  much  in  parturition." — 
Laterence^s  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Man.    1822.     Vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

Among  the  Araucanian  Indians  of  South  America, 
*'  a  mother,  immediately  on  her  delivery,  takes  her 
child,  and  going  down  to  the  nearest  stream  of  water, 
washes  herself  and  it,  and  returns  to  the  usual  labours 
of  her  station." — Stevenson's  Twenty  Years'  Residence 
m  South  America.     Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

No.  V. — Hkreditary  Descent  of  National 
Peculiarities. 

Text,  p.  45. 

National  features  descend  unchanged  through  many 
centuries,  as  is  shewn  by  Dr  W.  C.  Edwards,  in  his 
work  on  "  The  Physiological  Characters  of  Races  of 
Mankind  considered  in  their  relations  to  History,"  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1829.  An  excellent  abstract  of  this 
work,  by  Dr  William  Gregory,  will  be  found  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  97.  Dr  Edwards  has 
adduced,  as  an  example,  the  Jews.  "  In  the  first  place, 
Jews  in  all  countries  resemble  each  other,  and  differ 
from  the  people  among  whom  t]iey  live.  Secondly,  at 
distant  periods,  they  had  the  same  external  characters. 
In  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  this  painter, 
who  was  an  excellent  naturalist  and  close  observer,  has 
painted  faces  which  might  be  portraits  of  living  Jews. 
This  was  300  years  ago ;  but  we  have  evidence,  that 
3000  years  ago  the  Jews  had  the  same  characters. 

"  In  the  copy  of  the  paintings  adorning  the  tomb  of 
an  Egyptian  king,  exhibited  in  London  about  ten  years 
ago,  there  are  representations  of  four  different  races  in 
procession  : — 1*;,  The  natives,  very  numerous,  of  a 
dark  brown  tint,  but  without  the  woolly  hair  of  the 
Negro  ;  2rf,  Negroes,  with  the  black  skin,  thick  lips, 
and  woolly  hair  of  that  race  ;  3d,  Persians  ;  and,  ith, 
Jews,  distinguished,  says  Belzoni,  by  their  complexion 
and  physiognomy.  Dr  Edwards  says,  *  I  had  seen,  on 
the  previous  day,  Jews  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  I 
thought  that  I  now  saw  their  portraits.'" 

No.  VI. — Hereditart  Complexion. 
Text,  p.  47. 
Mr  W.  B.  Stevenson,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  Twenty 
Years'  Residence  in  South  America,"  vol.  i.  p.  286, 
says,  that  he  has  "  always  remarked,  that  in  cases  where 
parents  are  of  different  castes,  the  child  receives  more 
of  the  colour  of  the  father  than  of  the  mother."  He 
made  extensive  observations  during  a  long  residence  in 
Lima  ;  a  place,  he  remarks,  than  which  there  cannot  be 
any  more  favourable  for  an  examination  of  the  influ- 
ence of  "  the  configuration  of  the  human  face,  or  of  its 
colour,  on  the  intellectual  faculties."  He  gives  the 
following  Table,  shewing  the  mixture  of  the  different 
castes,  under  their  common  or  distinguishing  names. 
But  "  this  table,"  says  he,  "which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  as  correct  «s  possible  from  personal  observa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  general,  and  not  including 
particular  cases." 
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Father. 


European 
Creole 

Wliite 

Indian 

White 

Mestiso 

Mestiso 

White 

Negro 

White 

Mulatto 

White 

Quarteron 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Negro 

Mulatto 

Negro 

Zambo 

Negi'o 

Chino 
Negro 


European 
Creole 

Indian 


Mother.         Children.   | 


Colour 


White 

Mestiso 

White 

Mestiso 

Negro 

White 

Mulatto 

Wliite 

Quarteron 

White 

Quinteron 

Indian 

Negro 

Mulatto 

Negro 

Zambo 

Negro 

Chino        \ 


I  Creole 
ICreole 

I  Mestiso 

Mestiso 

Creole 
Creole 
Creole 


Mulatto 

Zambo 

Quarteron 

Mulatto 

Quinteron 

Quarteron 

Creole 

Chino 

Chino 

Zambo 

Zambo 

Zambo 


Negro 
Negro 


Zambo 
/  Zambo- 
\  Chino 
/  Zambo- 
\    Chino 

iNegro 


;  White. 
IWhite. 

f  6-8ths  White,  2-8ths  In- 

\     dian— Fair. 

f4-8ths  White,  4-8ths  In- 

\     dian. 

White— of  ten  very  fair, 
i  White — but  rather  sallow. 
Sallow— often  light  hair. 
I  f  7-8ths  White,  l-8th  Ne- 

\     gro — often  fair. 

f  4-8ths  White,  4-8ths  Ne- 

\     gro — dark  copper. 

r6-«ths  White,  2-8ths  Ne- 

\     gro — Fair. 

f  5-8ths  White,  3^ths  Ne- 

\     gro— Tawny. 

f7-8ths  White,  l-8th  Ne- 

\     gro — very  fair. 
!  f  6.8hts  White,  2-8ths  Ne- 
I  \     gro — Tawniy. 
I  r  White — light  eyes,  fair 
I  \     hair. 

I  f4-8ths  Negro,  4-8ths  In- 
I  \     dian. 

•  ( 2-8ths  Negro,  6-8ths  In- 
'  \     dian. 

5-8ths  Negro,  3-Sths  White. 

4-8ths  Negro,4-8thsWhite. 
I  ri5-16ths  Negro,  1-lfith 
!  \     White— Dark. 

7-8ths  Negro,  1-8 th  ^Vhite. 
f  15-16ths  Negro,  l-16th 

\     Indian 

7-8ths  Negrc,l-8th  Indian. 
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Text,  p 

Fortified  by  the  observations  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  section  of  Chapter  V.,  I  venture  to 
cite  some  additional  authorities,  and  to  record  some 
farther  facts,  observed  b}'^  myself  or  communicated  by 
persons  on  vv^hose  accuracy  reliance  may  be  placed,  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  qualities 
by  hereditary  descent. 

"  The  advice  which  I  am  now^  about  to  give,  is  indeed 
no  other  than  what  hath  been  given  by  those  who  have 
undertaken  this  argument  before  me.  You  will  ask  me, 
what  is  that  ?  'Tis  this,  that  no  man  keep  company 
with  his  wife  for  issue  sake,  but  when  he  is  sober — as 
not  having  before  either  drunk  any  wine,  or,  at  least, 
not  to  such  a  quantity  as  to  distemper  him  ;  for  they 
usually  prove  winebibbers  and  drunkards  whose  parents 
begot  them  when  they  were  drunk  :  wherefore  Diogenes 
said  to  a  stripling  somewhat  crack  brained  and  half- 
witted. Surely,  young  man,  thy  father  begot  thee  when 
he  was  drunk." — Plutarch's  Morals,  translation  pub- 
lished at  London,  1718,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

It  is  remarked  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, that  "  if  a  drunken  man  gets  a  child,  it  will  never, 
likely,  have  a  good  brain." 

The  passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  is  sometimes 
hereditary.  Dr  Gall  mentions  a  Russian  family,  in 
which  the  father  and  gi-andfather  fell  victims  in  early 
life  to  their  propensity  to  drunkenness.  The  son,  al- 
though he  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  pernicious 
habit,  continued  to  abandon  himself  to  it,  in  spite  of 
every  resolution  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the  grandson, 
who  was  only  five  years  of  age  when  Dr  Gall  wrote, 
displayed  even  then  a  most  decided  inclination  for  spi- 
rituous liquors. —  Sur  les  Fonctions  dn  Cerr<%M.  i.  410. 
As  these  facts  can  hardly  be  explained  by  reftrring  to 
the  influence  of  example,  it  follows  that  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  organization,  giving  rise  to  the  mental  peculia- 
rity, was  in  this  case  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  In  point  of  fact,  Dr  Caldwell  has  shewn 
much  reason  for  considering  the  irresistible  desire  for 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease, 
having  its  special  seat  probably  in  the  organ  of  Alimen- 
tiveness.  As  long  as  this  disease  exists,  the  desire  is 
strongly  felt,  and  every  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  | 


the  repentant  and  unhappy  patient  is  in  vain.     "  Am  I 
asked,"  says  Dr  Caldwell,  "  how  drunkenness  then  is  to 
be  cured,  and  the  tormenting  propensity  which  leads  to 
it  eradicated  ?     I  answer,  by  the  same  means  which  are 
found  successful  in  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  in- 
sanity  where  the  cerebral  excitement   is   preternatu- 
rally  high.   These  are,  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  bleed- 
ing, puking,  purging,  cold  water,  and  low  diet.   In  this 
prescription  I  am  serious  ;  and  if  it  be  opportunely 
adopted  and  resolutely  persevered  in,  I  freely  peril  my 
reputation  on  its  success If  interrogated  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  resident  physician  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic 
Asylum  will  state  that  he  finds,  in  the  institution  he 
superintends,  no  difficulty  in  curing  mania  a  potu  by  the 
treatment  here  directed." — Transylvania  Journal  of  Me- 
dicine for  July,  August,  and  September,  1832,  p.  332-3. 
See  also   Phren.   Jour.  vol.  viii.  p.  624.     Dr  Caldwell 
admits,  however,  that  it  is  only  recent  and  acute  cases 
which  can  be  speedily  cured  ;  those  of  long  standing  are 
much  less  tractable,  and  occasionally  the  disease  may 
be  found  incurable.    He  thinks  very  justly,  that  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  than  to  have  it  deemed  and  proclaimed  a 
form  of  madness,  and  dealt  with  accordingly.   Hospitals 
erected  for  the  reception  of  drunkards,  and  authority 
given  to  confine  them  there,  would  be  among  the  most 
important  institutions   that  could  be  established,  and 
would  effect  an  immense  saving  of  live,  health,  proper- 
ty, and  reputation.     In  regard  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  this  miserable  tendency,  Dr  Caldwell  ob 
serves  : — "  Every  constitutional  quality,  whether  good 
or  bad,  may  descend, by  inheritance,  from  parent  to  child. 
And  a  long- continued  habit  of  drunkenness  becomes  as 
essentially  constitutional,  as  a  predisposition  to  gout  or 
pulmonary  consumption.    This  increases,  in  a  manifold 
degree,  the  responsibility  of  parents  in  relation  to  tem- 
perance.   By  habits  of  intemperance,  they  not  only  de 
grade  and  ruin  themselves,  but  transmit  the  elements  of 
like  degradation  and  ruin  to  their  posterity.     This  is 
no  visionary  conjecture,  the  fruit  of  a  favourite  and 
long-cherished  theory.     It  is  a  settled  belief  resulting 
from  observation — an  inference  derived  from  innume- 
rable facts.     In  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances, 
parents,  having  had  children  born  to  them  while  their 
habits  were  temperate,  have  become  afterwards  intem- 
perate, and  had  other  children  subsequently  born.     In 
such  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  younger 
children  have  become  addicted  to  the  practice  of  intoxi 
cation  much  more  frequently  than  the  elder — in  tho 
proportion  of  five  to  one.    Let  me  not  be  told  that  this 
is  owing  to  the  younger  children  being  neglected,  and 
having  corrupt  and  seducing  examples  constantly  before 
them.    The  same  neglects  and  profligate  examples  havo 
been  extended  to  all ;  yet  all  have  not  been  equally  in- 
jured by  them.    The  children  of  the  earlier  births  have 
escaped,  while  those  of  the  subsequent  ones  have  suflFer- 
ed.     The  reason  is  plain.     The  latter  children  had  a 
deeper  animal  taint  than  the  former." — Transylvania 
Journal,  p.  341-2. 

The  following  case  is  recorded  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal : — "  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  faculties  which  pre- 
dominate in  power  and  activity  in  the  parents,  when 
ttie  organic  existence  of  the  child  commences,  determine 
its  future  mental  dispositions.  This  is  a  doctrine  to 
which,  from  its  great  practical  importance,  I  would  Ixjg 
leave  to  call  your  serious  attention.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  celebrated  Esquirol,  '  that  the  children  whose 
existence  dated  from  the  horrors  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  turned  out  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  irri- 
table in  mind,  extremely  susceptible  of  impressions,  and 
liable  to  be  thrown  by  the  least  extraordinary  excite 
raent  into  absolute  insanity.'  Sometimes,  too,  family 
calami'  „  produce  serious  effects  upon  the  offspring.  A 
very  intelligent  and  respectable  mother,  upon  hearing 
this  principle  expounded,  remarked,  that  there  was  a 
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▼ery  wide  diflTerence  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  deve- 
lopment between  one  of  her  children  and  the  others ; 
and  accounted  for  this  difference  by  the  fact,  that,  during 
pregnancy,  she  received  intelligence  that  the  crew  of 
the  ship,  on  board  of  which  was  her  son,  had  mutinied 

that  when  the  ship  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  some 

of  the  mutineers,  and  also  her  son,  had  been  put  in  irons 
— and  that  they  were  all  to  be  sent  heme  for  trial.  This 
intelligence  acted  so  strongly  upon  hor,  that  she  suffered 
a  temporary  alienation  of  judgment.  The  report  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous,  but  this  did  not  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  the  agitated  state  of  the  mother's  feelings 
upon  the  daughter  she  afterwards  gave  birth  to.  That 
daughter  is  now  a  woman,  but  she  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  being  of  impulses,  incapable  of  reflection,  and  in 
other  respects  greatly  inferior  to  her  sisters." 

Shakspeare  seems  to  recognise  the  law  of  the  trans- 
mission of  temporary  mental  qualities,  so  much  insisted 
an  in  the  text : — 

•*  Come  on,  ye  cowards ;  ye  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  ye  were  born  in  Rome." 

Coriolanvs,  Act  1.  Sc.  6. 

A  gentleman,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  horses,  informed  me,  that  the  male  race- 
horse, when  excited,  but  not  exhatisted,  by  running,  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  transmitting  swiftness  and  vivacity  to  his 
offspring.  Another  gentleman  stated,  that  he  was  him- 
self present  when  the  pale  grey  colour  of  a  male  horse 
was  objected  to ;  that  the  groom  thereui)on  presented 
before  the  eyes  of  the  male  another  female  from  the 
stable,  of  a  very  particular  but  pleasing  variety  of 
colours,  asserting  that  the  latter  would  determine  the 
complexion  of  the  offspring  ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact 
it  did  so.  The  experiment  was  tried  in  the  case  of  a 
second  female,  and  the  result  was  so  completely  the 
same,  that  the  two  young  horses,  in  point  of  colour, 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  although  their  spots 
were  extremely  uncommon.  The  account  of  Laban  and 
the  peeled  rods  laid  before  the  cattle  to  produce  spotted 
calves,  is  an  example  of  the  same  kind. 

The  subjoined  observations  are  extracted  from  **  Out- 
lines of  the  Veterinary  Art,  by  Delabere  Blaine,"  3d 
edition,  London,  1826,  p.  327  : — "  That  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mare,  her  qualities,  and  even  her  diseases, 
are  imprinted  on  her  offspring,  is  hardly  to  be  wonder- 
ed at ;  but  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  effects  which 
even  her  imagination  has  over  the  young  within  ? — and 
that  such  is  the  case,  we  have  innumerable  proofs.  As 
early  as  the  patriarchal  time,  the  fact  was  known  and 
acted  on.  These  anomalies  in  the  gestation  of  the  horse 
are  less  frequent  than  in  the  more  closely  domesticated 
animals,  as  dogs  ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
of  these  mental  impressions  sinking  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  the  mare  also,  and  being  called  into  recollec- 
tion and  action  in  every  future  pregnancy.  Lord  Mor- 
ton bred  from  a  male  quagga  and  a  chestnut  mare.  The 
mare  was  afterwards  bred  from  by  a  black  Arabian  horse ; 
but  still  the  progeny  exhibited,  in  colour  and  mane,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  quagga.  D.  Giles,  Esq. 
had  a  sow  of  the  black  and  white  kind,  which  was  bred 
from  by  a  boar  of  the  wild  breed,  of  a  deep  chestnut 
colour :  the  pigs  produced  by  this  intercourse  were  duly 
mixed,  the  colour  of  the  boar  being  in  some  very  predo- 
minant. The  sow  was  afterwards  bred  from  by  two  of 
Mr  Western's  boars,  and  in  both  instances  chestnut 
marks  were  prevalent  in  the  latter,  which  in  other  in- 
stances had  never  presented  any  appearance  of  the  kind. 
— PM.  Trans.  1821.  See  many  other  instances  detail- 
ed in  the  Canine  Pathology,  3d  edition,  p.  94." 

The  same  writer  gives  some  interesting  details  to 
shew  the  necessity  for  attending  to  the  qualities  of  both 
parents  in  the  breeding  of  horses.  "  The  general  cha- 
racteristic form  of  the  animal,"  says  he,  "  is  arbitrarily 
settled  by  nature,  but  the  individualities  of  character  in 


the  separate  organs  is  divided  between  the  parents  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.*  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
breed  which  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  the  blood 
with  the  cart  breed,  where  the  extreme  difference  in 
form  and  character  is  nicely  blended,  yet  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  remain  distinguishable,  t  This  proves  the 
great  error  committed  by  the  generality  of  farmers  and 
small  breeders,  who,  careless  about  the  dam,  breed  from 
any  mare  they  happen  to  possess  or  can  procure,  though 
it  may  even  be  unfitted  for  work  by  disease  or  age ; 
and  expect,  provided  they  gain  a  leap  from  a  tolerable 
stallion,  to  procure  a  valuable  progeny.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  good  form  and  useful  qualities  under 
such  circumstances  ;  for  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
the  properties  of  each  parent  are  equally  proportioned 
in  the  progeny — and  this  fact  is  so  well  known  to  judi- 
cious breeders  that  they  select  both  sire  and  dam  with 
equal  care.  This  dependence  on  the  law  by  which  the 
distribution  of  form  and  qualities  is  equally  dependent 
on  both  parents,  leads  to  the  correction  of  defects  in 
particular  breeds,  by  selecting  one  parent  eminent  for 
a  form  or  quality  for  which  the  other  is  as  notoriously- 
defective.  Should  a  mare,  otherwise  valuable,  present  a 
low  heavy  forehand  beyond  even  that  which  is  her  sexual 
characteristic,  by  choosing  her  a  male  more  than  usu- 
ally thin  and  elevated  in  his  crest,  the  defect  will  be 
remedied  ;  whereas,  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  whatever 
other  properties  each  may  possess,  a  serious  defect  is 
propagated  and  increased,  and  the  produce  can  be  of 
little  value.  It  is  also  by  a  judicious  attention  to  these 
circumstances  that  particular  breeds  are  preserved  with 
their  original  integrity,  or  new  varieties  introduced." — 
"  It  is  by  the  choice  of  such  parents  as  have  the  speci- 
fied and  definite  form  in  the  greatest  perfection  that  we 
are  enabled  in  the  progeny  to  perpetuate  the  same,  and 
by  future  selections  to  improve  it.  The  merits  and  de- 
fects of  each  parent  should  be  previously  subjected  to 
careful  examination  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  judicious  ba- 
lancing of  the  one  against  the  other  that  perfect  success 
is  to  be  expected.  It  is  thus  that  our  racers  have  out- 
stripped all  competitors  ;  it  is  thus  that  a  Russell,  a 
Coke,  a  Bakewell,  and  an  Ellman,  have  raised  our  ru- 
minants to  their  present  state  ;  and  it  is  by  the  same 
art  that  a  Meynell,  a  Rivers,  or  a  Topham,  have  pro- 
duced unrivalled  dogs.  Our  power  over  the  animal 
form  and  qualities,  by  the  selection  of  parents,  and  sub- 
jecting their  progeny  to  particular  nurture,  careful  do- 
mestication, restraint  and  discipline,  is  truly  surprising. 
The  shepherd's  dog  is  in  some  breeds  born  with  a  short 
tail ;  thus  the  very  base  of  the  machine,  that  which  of 
all  the  parts  is  the  least  subjected  to  alteration  by  any 
physical  or  moral  agency,  the  bones,  even  become  sub- 
jected to  our  caprice.  The  Hereford  ox  can  be  bred  to 
a  white  face,  or  a  half  white  face,  and  the  length  of  the 
horns  of  others  can  be  ensured  to  an  inch.  The  Spital- 
fields  weavers  assert  that  they  can  ensure  almost  to  a 
certainty  in  the  Marlborough  breed  of  spaniels,  which 
flourishes  among  them,  any  given  quantity  of  colour, 
length  of  coat  and  texture  of  it,  and  regulate  its  dispo- 
sition to  curl  or  remain  straight.  The  colour  of  the 
game  cock  is  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  handler  and 

♦  "  It  is  by  no  means  intended  here  to  deny  that  the  exter- 
nal characters  of  some  breeds  are  not  principally  derived 
from  the  male,  and  of  others  from  the  female ;  but  these  ano- 
malies, for  whicli  we  cannot  account,  do  not  tend  to  alter  the 
general  similitude  observed  towards  both  parents.  In  the 
multiparous  animals,  it  is  often  observed  that  the  influence 
of  one  parent  preponderates  in  a  part  of  the  progeny,  and  of 
the  other  in  another  part  of  it.  Thus  it  happens  that,  when 
a  pointer  and  setter  breed  together,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
part  of  the  whelps  almost  perfect  pointers,  and  the  remain- 
der as  nearly  true  setters." 

t  "  The  hybrid  mule  divides  in  equal  proportions  the  sequine 
and  asinine  character!  j  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  hinny,  or  produce  of  the  stallion  and  ass,  is  more  al- 
lied to  the  horse  than  the  mule,  or  progeny  from  the  male  ass 
and  mare." 
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fbeder  ;  and  the  experienced  pigeon-fancier  can  breed 
to  a  feather.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  quali- 
ties, as  well  mental  as  personal,  are  also  to  be  cultivat- 
ed and  handed  down  in  the  breed.  Many  qualities  may 
be  considered  as  dependent  on  the  organization  ;  such 
are  hardihood,  particular  excellence  in  one  pace,  &c. 
These,  it  may  be  expected,  a  priori,  might  be  perpetu- 
ated ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  a  son  of  Eclipse  or 
Matchem  having  speed  in  his  gallop,  or  the  produce  of 
a  Norfolk  trotter  excelling  in  that  pace  ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  taken  into  the  account  that  temper,  courage,  do- 
cility, and  patience  under  restraint,  are  equally  handed 
down  in  hereditary  descent  as  the  peculiarities  of  form." 
—P.  321-^28. 

Mr  Blaine  expresses  himself  not  hostile  to  in  and-in 
breeding  ;  in  defence  of  which  he  adduces  several  argu- 
ments and  authorities,  as  well  as  his  own  experience, 
and  says  he  "  could  quote  innumerable  other  authori- 
ties" to  the  same  eflfect.  "  But  candour,"  he  adds,  "  ob- 
liges me  also  to  own,  that  there  exists  a  large  number 
of  able  antagonists  to  it  also.  My  limits  only  allow  me 
to  add,  that  many  practical  breeders  who  are  averse  to 
breeding  in  succession  from  near  relationship  by  blood, 
are  favourable  to  it  in  a  remote  degree,  which  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  some  rearers  of  game-fowls,  who 
seek  the  intercourse  of  a  third  remove,  which  they  call 
a  '  nick.*  From  these  conflicting  testimonies,  the  mat- 
ter will,  with  many,  be  considered  as  problematical. 
With  me,  the  only  ar^^uments  against  it  which  it  ap 
pears  cannot  be  satisfa^^torily  answered  are,  that  as  he- 
reditary diseases  in  some  breeds  are  considerable,  by 
this  mode  of  breeding  they  would  be  perpetuated  and 
probably  increased  ;  and  likewise,  that  when  breeding 
by  relationship  is  a  settled  practice,  accidental  defects 
are  too  apt  to  be  passed  over  unobserved." — P.  325. 

Mr  Blaine  notices  also  a  very  important  circumstance 
in  relatitm  to  hereditary  transmission — what  is  popu- 
larly denominated  breeding  hack :  that  is  to  say,  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  second  or  third  generation,  of  qualities 
of  the  progenitors,  not  observable  in  the  first  genera- 
tion. "  It  is  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  progeny  of 
the  horse,  of  man,  and  of  most  domestic  animals,  shall 
bear  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  grand-dam  or 
grandfather  than  to  their  own  immediate  parents.  It 
is  evident  that  this  is  more  likely  where  a  common  cha- 
racter has  been  preserved  during  successive  generations, 
or,  in  turf  language,  where  the  blood  has  been  preserv- 
ed pure.  A  practical  hint  naturally,  presents  itself  on 
the' extreme  importance,  therefore,  of  admitting  no  ac- 
cidental admixture  of  blood,  where  it  is  peculiarly  re- 
quisite that  it  should  flow  in  true  lineal  descent ;  see- 
ing that  its  debasing  consequences  are  carried  through 
whole  generations,  and  unexpectedly  appear  in  a  third 
or  fourth."— P.  326. 

Dr  Elliotson,  in  a  note  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Translation  of  Blumenbach's  Physiology,  p.  569,  ob- 
serves, that  "  experience  teaches  us  that  changes  brought 
about  in  an  animal  after  birth  are  not  in  general  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring.  The  causes  of  change  in  a  spe- 
cies must  therefore  operate,  not  by  altering  the  parents, 
but  by  disposing  them  to  produce  an  offspring  more  or 
less  different  from  themselves.  Such  is  John  Hunter's 
view  of  the  question,  and  it  is  certainly  confirmed  by 
every  fact.  I  fear  that  John  Hunter  has  not  generally 
the  credit  of  this  observation,  but  the  following  passage 
shews  it  to  be  clearly  his  : — •  As  animals  are  known  to 
pi'oduce  young  which  are  different  from  themselves  in 
colour,  form,  and  disposition,  arising  from  what  may 
be  called  the  unnatural  mode  of  life,  it  shews  this  cu- 
rious power  of  accommodation  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  although  education  can  produce  no  change  in  the 
colour,  form,  or  disposition  of  the  animal,  yet  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  principle  which  becomes  so  natu- 
-ral  to  the  animal,  that  it  shall  beget  young  different  in 
aolour  and  form  ;  and  so  altered  in  disposition  as  to  be 
more  easily  trained  up  to  the  offices  in  which  they  have 


been  usually  employed ;  and  liaving  these  dispositions 
suitable  to  such  changes  of  form.' — Hunter  on  the  Wolf, 
Jackal,  and  Dog."  Dr  Elliotson  adds  a  variety  of  illus- 
trations, to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr  W.  C.  Edwards,  in  the  work  al- 
luded to  in  No.  V.  of  this  appendix,  that  when  animals 
of  different  species  are  crossed,  they  produce  an  animal 
of  an  intermediate  type,  or  a  mule  ;  but  that  when  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  species  are  mixed,  the  re- 
sult is  often  quite  different.  M.  Coladon  of  Geneva, 
he  says,  made  a  very  striking  experiment,  which  bears 
strongly  on  this  point.  He  procured  a  great  number 
of  white  mice,  as  well  as  of  common  brown  mice,  studied 
their  habits,  and  found  means  to  cause  them  to  breed. 
In  his  experiments  he  always  put  together  mice  of 
different  colours,  expecting  a  mixed  race ;  but  this  did 
not  occur  in  one  instance.  All  the  young  mice  were 
either  white  or  brown,  but  each  type  was  produced 
always  in  a  state  of  purity.  Even  in  the  case  of  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species,  adds  Dr  Edwards,  we  have 
an  intermediate  type  or  mule  ;  but  this  is  when  the 
varieties  differ  most  from  each  other :  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mice,  they  approach  very  nearly,  mules 
are  not  produced.  In  both  cases  we  see  one  common 
principle,  namely,  that  the  mother  often  produces  a 
being  of  a  type  different  from  her  own — less  so,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  case.  This  principle  is  seen  even  in 
the  same  variety  ;  for  here  also  the  mother,  in  pro- 
ducing a  male,  gives  birth  to  a  being  whose  type  dif- 
fers, and  in  some  cases  differs  very  much,  from  her  own. 
Now,  says  Dr  E.,  the  same  is  observed  in  man.  The 
varieties  which  differ  most  strongly,  such  as  the  Negro 
and  white,  when  crossed,  produce  mulattoes  ;  and  when 
varieties  more  nearly  resembling  each  other  are  crossed, 
the  descendants  sometimes  resemble  one  parent,  some- 
times the  other,  sometimes  both.  This  Dr  Edwards 
looks  upon  as  the  cause  of  the  great  variety  observable 
in  modern  nations  ;  among  which,  however,  he  thinks 
we  can  always  observe  specimens  of  the  pure  types 
which  have  entered  into  their  composition.  Thus, 
even  if  two  races  having  considerable  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  in  equal  numbers,  were  to  mix  without 
limitation,  the  original  types  would  still,  in  his  opinion, 
frequently  occur  in  their  descendants.  Dr  Edwards 
very  ingeniously  applies  to  the  elucidation  of  history, 
these  and  other  principles  connected  with  the  phy- 
siological characteristics  of  races  of  mankind.  For 
details,  I  refer  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
p.  97-108. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  No.  I., 
there  are  several  valuable  articles  illustrative  of  here- 
ditary transmission  in  the  inferior  animals.  I  select 
the  following  examples  : — 

•'  Every  one  knows  that  the  hen  of  any  bird  will  lay 
eggs  although  no  male  be  permitted  to  come  near  her ; 
and  that  those  eggs  are  only  wanting  in  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  the  impregnation  of  the  male  conveys  to 
them.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  female  able  to  make  an 
egg,  with  yolk  and  white,  shell  and  every  part,  just  a<! 
it  ought  to  be,  so  that  we  might,  at  the  first  glance, 
suppose  that  here,  at  all  events,  the  female  has  the 
greatest  influence.  But  see  the  change  which  the  male 
produces.  Put  a  Bfmtam  cock  to  a  large-sized  hen, 
and  she  will  instantly  lay  a  small  egg ;  the  chick  will 
be  short  in  the  leg,  have  feathers  to  the  foot,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  the  cock  :  so  that  it  is  a  fre- 
quent complaint  where  Bantams  are  kept,  that  they 
make  the  hens  lay  small  eggs,  and  spoil  the  breed. 
Reverse  the  case ;  put  a  large  dunghill  cock  to  Bantam 
hens,  and  instantly  they  will  lay  larger  eggs,  and  the 
chicks  will  be  good  sized  birds,  and  the  Bantam  will 
have  nearly  disappeared.  Here,  then,  are  a  number  of 
facts  known  to  every  one,  or  at  least  open  to  be  known 
by  every  one,  clearly  proving  the  influence  of  the  male 
in  some  animals ;  and  as  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  that 
nature  never  acts  by  contraries,  never  outrages  the  law 
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clearly  fixed  in  one  species,  by  adopting  the  opposite 
course  in  another — therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  on  the  length  of  one  side  being  given, 
we  can  with  certainty  demonstrate  that  of  the  remain- 
ing ;  so,  having  found  these  laws  to  exist  in  one  race 
of  animals,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  every  species 
is  subjected  to  the  self-same  rules — the  whole  bearing, 
in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  a 
circle." 

Very  young  hens  lay  small  eggs  ;  but  a  breeder  of 
fowls  will  never  set  these  to  be  hatched,  because  the 
animals  produced  would  be  feeble  and  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. He  selects  the  largest  and  freshest  eggs,  and 
endeavours  to  rear  the  healthiest  stock  possible. 

**  A  method  of  obtaining  a  greater  number  of  One  Sex,  at 
the  option  of  the  Proprietor,  in  the  Breeding  of  Live 
Stock." — Extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  No.  I.  p.  G3. 

"  In  the  Annales  de  1' Agriculture  Fran^aise,  vol?. 
37  and  38,  some  very  interesting  experiments  are  re- 
corded, which  liave  lately  been  made  in  France,  on  the 
Breeiing  of  Live  Stock.  M.  Charles  Girou  de  Biiza- 
reingue?  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Severac,  on  the  3d  of  July  18;.'t>,  to  divide  a 
flock  of  sheep  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  a  greater 
number  pf  males  or  females,  at  the  choice  of  the  pro 
prietor,  should  be  produced  from  each  of  them.  Two 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  offered  their  flocks  to  be- 
come the  subjects  of  his  experiments,  and  the  results 
have  now  been  communicated,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  author's  expectations. 

"  The  first  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — He  recommended  very  young  rams  to 
be  put  to  the  flock  of  ewes,  from  which  the  proprietor 
wished  the  greater  number  of  females  in  their  offspring  ; 
and  also,  that,  during  the  season  when  the  rams  were 
with  the  ewes,  they  should  have  more  abundant  pasture 
than  the  other  ;  while,  to  the  flock  from  which  the  pro- 
prietor wished  to  obtain  male  lambs  chiefly,  he  recom- 
mended liim  to  put  strong  and  vigorous  rams  four  or 
five  years  old.  The  following  tabular  view  contains  the 
result  of  this  experiment : — 


FLOCK  FOK  FEMALE  LAMBS. 


of  the  Mothers. 


Two  years. 
Three  years, 
Four  years. 

Total, 
Five  years  aud 
older. 

Total, 


Sex 
o'^the  Lambs. 


Males. 
14 
16 
5 

35 

18 


Kemali 
26 
29 
21 

76 


84 


N.  B.  There  were  three  twin- 
births  in  this  flock.  Two  rams 
Ber\ed'<t,  one  tilt  ecu  months, 
the  other  nearly  two  years  old. 


n.OCK  FOB  MALE  LAMBS. 


Age  '  Sex 

of  the  Mo  hers,    of  the  Lambs. 


Two  years, 
Three  years. 
Four  years. 

Total. 
Five  years  and 
older, 

Total. 


Males. 

7 
15 


Females. 

8 
14 
14 

31 


65 


N.  B.— There  were  no  twin- 
births  in  this  flock.  Two 
strong  rams,  one  four,  the 
other  five  years  old,  served  it. 


"  The  general  law,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  detect  it, 
Beems  to  be,  that,  when  animals  are  in  good  condition, 
plentifully  supplied  with  food,  and  kept  from  breeding 
as  fast  as  they  might  do,  they  are  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce females.  Or,  in  other  words,  when  a  race  of  ani- 
mals is  in  circumstances  favourable  for  its  increase,  na- 
ture produces  the  greatest  number  of  that  sex  which,  in 
animals  that  do  not  pair,  is  most  efficient  for  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  race  :  But  if  they  are  in  a  bad 
climate  or  on  stinted  pa^^ture.  or  if  they  have  already 
given  birth  to  a  numerous  offspring,  then  nature,  set- 
ting limits  to  the  increase  of  the  race,  produces  more 
males  than  females.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  be  prema- 
ture to  attempt  to  deduce  any  law  from  experiments 
which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  extended.  M.  Girou 
is  disposed  to  ascribe  much  of  the  effect  to  the  age  of 
the  ram,  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  ewe." 


No.  VIII. — Laws  relative  to  Marriaos  aitu 
Education  in  Germany. 

Text,  p.  49. 

"  It  cannot  be  altogether  foreign  to  natural  history," 
says  Mr  Loudon,  "  to  notice  the  influence  of  climate, 
food,  and  political  and  religious  regulations,  on  the  hu- 
man species ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  Germany 
without  saying  something  on  so  interesting  a  people  as 
the  Germans.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  man  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  other  animals,  and  that  his  na- 
tural or  inborn  character  must  depend  principally  on 
the  climate  and  products  of  the  soil  where  he  is  placed. 
His  factitious  or  civilized  character  will  as  certainly 
depend  on  his  education,  taking  that  word  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  as  including  parental  care  and  example, 
scholastic  tuition,  religion,  and  government.  In  warm 
fertile  countries,  where  nature  produces  everything 
spontaneously,  man  becomes  inactive,  and  has  naturally 
few  labours  and  few  enjoyments.  In  extremely  cold 
and  inhospitable  climates,  the  enjoyments  of  man  are 
also  few,  because  the  labour  necessary  to  overcome  na- 
tural objects  is  too  great  for  his  powers.  It  would 
seem,  tlierefore,  that  intermediate  climates  are  more 
favourable  for  human  happiness  than  either  extremes  ; 
but  whether  such  are  at  all  times  temperate,  as  those  of 
many  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  such  as  are  alternate- 
ly temperate  and  severe,  as  those  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many and  the  north  of  France,  are  the  best,  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.  It  appears  that  a  climate  where  the 
winters  are  severe,  has  a  C(msiderable  influence  on  the 
human  character,  by  the  necessity  which  it  induces  of 
forethought,  in  the  laying  up  a  provision  of  food  for 
winter,  and  the  greater  attention  and  labour  that  are 
requisite  in  the  article  of  clothing  for  that  season.  It 
is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  climates  at  all 
times  temperate,  the  health,  other  circumstances  being 
alike,  must  be  better  than  in  severe  climates,  where  it 
is  impaired  by  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  apartments 
during  the  winter  season  ;  and  constant  good  health 
must  necessarily  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
character.  Supposing,  therefore,  all  the  artificial  cir- 
cumstances to  be  the  same  in  two  climates,  such  as  that 
of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  that  of  Italy  or  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  France,  it  seem?  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  man  would  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  latter  climates  than  in  the  former.  So  much  for 
our  theory  of  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  man  ; 
and,  for  farther  details,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Fal- 
coner's work  on  the  subject. 

"  Of  all  the  artificial  or  accidental  circumstances 
which  influence  the  character,  personal  education  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest ;  and  next,  religion  and 
government.  Manner  of  life,  occupations,  and  pursuits, 
and  even  amusements,  have  an  important  influence.  To 
do  more  than  premise  these  matters,  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  this  Magazine  ;  but  what  has  been  said  became 
necessary  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  to  follow. 

"  Applying  the  above  theory  to  the  three  states  of 
Germany  which  we  have  passed  through,  Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria,  and  Baden,  the  climate  and  soil  of  these  states 
geem  favourable  in  the  second  degree  ;  education,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  there  universal  ;  religion  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  simple  than  in  some  other  countries ;  and 
the  laws  and  governments  seem,  at  least,  equal,  in  con- 
stitutional merits  and  impartial  administration,  to  those 
of  any  people  in  Europe.  The  manner  of  life,  or  occu- 
pation, is  chiefly  agricultural ;  which,  though  not  favour- 
able to  luxury  or  refinement,  seems,  without  doubt,  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  happiest  mode  of  exist- 
ence. Local  and  personal  attachments  are  universally 
felt  to  be  essential  sources  of  happiness  :  and  in  no  way 
can  this  feeling  be  gratified  so  easily  and  effectually  as 
by  the  possession  of  land.  In  the  three  countries  named, 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  occupiers,  in 
perpetuity,  of  a  portion  of  the  soil,  either  as  absolute 
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proprietors  or  as  perpetual  renters.  This  state  of  things 
is  far  from  being  favourable  to  what  is  called  making 
money  ;  but  it  is  highly  favourable  to  health  and  con- 
tentment. It  is  a  great  deal  for  a  poor  man  to  have 
something  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  something 
on  which  he  can  bestow  labour,  and  from  which  he 
can,  in  consequence,  extract  enjoyment.  The  abso- 
lute necessities  of  life  are  few,  and  derived  directly 
from  the  soil ;  the  labouring  man,  therefore,  who  has  a 
house  and  a  few  roods  of  land,  is  certain  of  a  home  and 
food  ;  he  increases  the  interest  of  his  home  by  a  wife  ; 
and  parental  care  and  solicitude,  with  connubial  and 
filial  attachment,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  happiness. 
These  are  the  essential  purposes  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
which  nature  intended  for  all  men  ;  which  the  poor  man 
can  enjoy  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  and  for  which  no  other 
enjoyment,  either  of  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  wise  or 
the  learned,  can  entirely  compensate.  In  no  part  of 
Europe  have  we  seen,  or  thought  we  have  seen,  these 
enjoyments  so  generally  diffused  as  in  the  countries  we 
have  recently  passed  through,  and  more  especially  Wur- 
temberg.  We  entered  on  these  countries,  expecting  to 
find  the  people  not  much  better  off  than  in  France  :  but 
we  could  not  resist  the  conviction  produced  by  constant 
observation,  and  the  result  of  various  inquiry,  that  com- 
fort and  happiness  exist  to  a  much  greater  degree  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
than  they  do  in  Britain.  The  people,  at  first  sight,  have 
a  milder  an-d  more  civilized  aspect.  The  dress  of  the 
country  labourers,  male  and  female,  does  not  consist  of 
such  fine  materials  as  in  England  ;  but  one  part  of  the 
dress  ie  of  a  quality  consistent  with  the  others,  and  the 
whole  is  in  a  superior  style,  compared  with  the  dress  of 
the  other  classes  of  society.  There  is  no  such  thing,  in 
this  part  of  Germany,  as  a  man  or  woman  in  rags,  or 
with  a  coat  or  gown  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  hat  or 
stockings  in  tatters,  as  is  fre([uently  the  case,  not  only 
among  labourers,  but  even  among  mechanics,  in  Eng- 
land. In  short,  the  dress  in  Germany  is  in  much  better 
keeping.  Both  men  and  women  of  the  labouring  class 
here  are  more  intelligent  in  their  aspect,  much  more 
civil  and  polite  on  a  first  acquaintance,  and  much  better 
furnished  with  conversation  than  the  British  labourers. 
What  struck  us  particularly  were,  the  great  rarity  of 
exceptions  to  this  general  description,  the  general  uni- 
formity of  manner  and  character  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  the  total  absence  of  public  beggars.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  there  were  few  or  no  poor  sup- 
ported publicly,  though  every  parish  is  obliged  to  sup- 
port its  poor  when  unable  to  work  ;  and  also,  that  there 
were  few  people  in  prison,  either  for  debt  or  for  crime 
of  any  kind. 

"  This  state  of  things  more  particularly  applies  to 
Wurtemberg :  and  the  causes,  we  think,  may  be  very 
easily  traced.  The  first  and  principal  cause  is  a  law 
respecting  schools,  which  has  existed,  more  or  less,  in 
the  states  of  the  south  of  Germany  for  above  a  century, 
but  which  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  By  this  law,  parents  are  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen 
years,  where  they  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  where  they  may  acquire  as  much  addi- 
tional instruction  in  other  branches  as  their  parents 
choose  to  pay  for.  To  many  of  the  schools  of  Bavaria 
large  gardens  are  attached,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught 
the  principal  operations  of  agricxilture  and  gardening  in 
their  hours  of  play  ;  and,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  three 
states,  the  girls,  in  addition  to  the  same  instruction  as 
tbe  boys,  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  embroidery,  &c. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  and  priest  (which  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  our  parish  vestries)  of  each 
commune  or  parish,  to  see  that  the  law  is  duly  executed, 
the  children  sent  regularly,  and  instructed  daily.  If 
the  parents  are  partially  or  wholly  unable  to  pay  for 
their  children,  the  commune  makes  up  the  deficiency. 
Religion  is  taught  by  the  priest  of  th«  village  or  ham- 


let :  and  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Wurtem- 
berg, there  are  two  or  three  religions  in  one  parish,  each 
child  is  taught  by  the  priest  of  its  parents  ;  all  of  which  ' 
priests  are,  from  their  office,  members  of  the  committee 
or  vestry  of  the  commune.  The  priest  or  priests  of  the 
parish  have  the  regular  inspection  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  are  required  by  the  government  to  see  that  he  does 
his  duty  ;  while  each  priest,  at  the  same  time,  sees  that 
the  children  of  his  flock  attend  regularly.  After  the 
child  has  been  the  appointed  number  of  years  at  school, 
it  receives  from  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  priest  of  the 
religion  to  which  it  belongs,  a  certificate,  without  which 
it  cannot  procure  employment.  To  employ  any  person 
under  twenty-one,  without  such  a  certificate,  is  illegal, 
and  punished  by  a  fixed  fine,  as  is  almost  every  other 
offence  in  this  part  of  Germany  ;  and  the  fines  are  never 
remitted,  which  makes  punishment  always  certain.  The 
schoolmaster  is  paid  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Scot- 
land ;  bj^  a  house,  a  garden,  and  sometimes  a  field,  and 
by  a  small  salary  from  the  parish  ;  and  by  fixed  rates 
for  the  children. 

"  A  second  law,  which  is  coeval  with  the  school-law, 
renders  it  illegal  for  any  young  man  to  marry  before  he  is 
twenty-five,  or  any  young  woman  before  she  is  eighteen  j 
and  a  young  man,  at  whatever  age  he  wishes  to  marry, 
must  shew  to  the  police  and  the  priest  of  the  commune 
where  he  resides,  that  he  is  able,  and  has  the  prospect,  to 
provide  for  a  wife  and  family. 

"  There  are  minor  causes,  but  these  two  laws,  and  the 
general  possession  of  land  botli  by  labourers  and  trades- 
men, are  the  chief.  Amongst  the  minor  causes  are  the 
general  simplicity  of  their  forms  of  religion,  and  uni- 
versal toleration  ;  even  the  Catholic  faith  in  W^urtem- 
berg  is  unattended  with  the  ceremony  and  spectacle 
with  which  it  is  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  France.  The  equal  footing  on  which  the  different 
religions  are  placed,  is  also  favourable  to  liberality  of 
sentiment  and  good  neighbourhood.  That  particular 
mildness  of  feature  and  character,  so  different  from  what 
is  met  with  in  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  is  no 
doubt  partly  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  which  enter  into  the  general  diet  of 
the  population  ;  the  almost  total  abstinence  from  strong 
liquors  or  spirits,  the  general  drink  being  wine  ;  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  almost  unremitted  smoking  of  tobacco 
from  morning  to  night." — Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

No.  IX. — Death. 
Text,  p.  58. 

The  fact  of  a  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  England  is 
strikingly  supported  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Scotsman  of  16th  April  1828.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  paper  is  edited  by  Mr  Cl>arles  Maclaren,  a  gentle- 
man whose  extensive  information,  and  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  accuracy  and  truth,  stamp  the  highest  value  on 
his  statements  of  fact ;  and  whose  profound  and  com- 
prehensive intellect  warrants  a  well-grounded  reliance 
on  his  philosophical  conclusions. 

"  Diminished  Mortality  in  England.  — The  dimi- 
nution of  the  annual  mortality  in  England  amidst  an 
alleged  increase  of  crime,  misery,  and  pauperism,  is  an 
extraordinary  and  startling  fact,  which  merits  a  more 
careful  investigation  than  it  has  received.  We  have 
not  time  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject ;  but  we  shall 
offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  question,  how  the  appa- 
rent annual  mortality  is  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  cow-pox,  and  the  stationary  or  progressive  state  of 
the  population.  In  1780,  according  to  Mr  Rickman, 
the  annual  deaths  were  1  in  40,  or  one-fortieth  part  of 
the  population  died  every  year  ;  in  1821,  the  propor- 
tion was  1  in  58.  It  follows,  that,  out  of  any  given 
number  of  persons,  1000  or  10,000,  scarcely  more  than 
two  deaths  take  place  now  for  three  that  took  place  in 
1780.  or  the  mortality  has  diminished  45  per  cent.  The 
parochial  registers  of  burials  in  England,  from  which 
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this  statement  is  derived,  are  known  to  be  incorrect ; 
but  as  they  continue  to  be  kept  without  alteration  in  , 
the  same  way,  the  errors  of  one  year  are  justly  conceiv-  | 
ed  to  balance  those  of  another,  and  they  thus  afford 
comparative  results,  upon  which  considerable  reliance 
may  be  placed. 

"  A  community  is  made  up  of  persons  of  many  va- 
rious ages,  among  whom  the  law  of  mortality  is  very 
different.  Thus,  according  to  the  Swedish  tables,  the 
deaths  among  children  from  the  moment  of  birth  up  to 
10  years  of  age,  are  1  in  22  per  annum  ;  from  10  to  20, 
the  deaths  are  only  1  in  185.  Among  the  old,  again, 
mortality  is  of  course  great.  From  70  to  80,  the  deaths 
are  I  in  9  ;  from  80  to  90  they  are  1  in  4.  Now,  a  com- 
munity like  that  of  New  York  or  Ohio,  where  mar- 
riages are  made  early  and  the  births  are  numerous,  ne- 
cessarily contains  a  large  proportion  of  young  persons, 
among  whom  the  proportional  mortality  is  low,  and  a 
smaU  proportion  of  the  old,  who  die  off  rapidly.  A 
community  in  which  the  births  are  numerous,  is  like  a 
regiment  receiving  a  vast  number  of  young  and  healthy 
recruits,  and  in  which,  of  course,  as  a  whole,  the  annual 
deaths  will  be  few  compared  with  those  in  another  re- 
giment chiefly  filled  with  veterans,  though  among  the 
persons  at  any  particular  age,  such  as  20,  40,  or  50,  the 
mortality  will  be  as  great  in  the  one  regiment  as  in  the 
other.  It  may  thus  happen,  that  the  annual  mortality 
among  1000  persons  in  Ohio  may  be  considerably  less 
than  in  France,  while  the  Expectation  of  Life,  or  the 
chance  which  an  individual  has  to  reach  to  a  certain 
age,  may  be  no  greater  in  the  former  country  than  in 
the  latter  ;  and  hence  we  see  that  a  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  not  a  certain  proof  of  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  life,  or  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

"  But  the  effect  produced  by  an  increased  number  of 
births  is  less  than  might  be  imagined,  owing  to  the  very 
great  mortality  among  infants  in  the  first  year  of  theii 
age.  Not  having  time  for  the  calculations  necessary  to 
get  at  the  precise  result,  which  are  pretty  complex,  we 
avail  ourselves  of  some  statements  given  by  Mr  Milne 
in  hiiB  work  on  Annuities.  Taking  the  Swedish  tables 
as  a  basis,  and  supposing  the  law  of  mortality  to  remain 
the  same  for  each  period  of  life,  he  has  compared  the 
proportional  number  of  deaths  in  a  population  which  is 
stationary,  and  in  one  which  increases  1 5  per  cent,  in 
20  years.  The  result  is,  that  when  the  mortality  in 
the  stationary  society  is  one  in  36.13,  that  in  the  pro- 
gressive society  is  one  in  37.33,  a  difference  equal  to 
3^  per  cent.  Now,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  increased  34.3  per  cent,  in  the  20  years  ending 
in  1821,  but  in  the  interval  from  1811  to  1821,  the 
rate  was  equivalent  to  39|  per  cent,  upon  20  years  ; 
and  the  apparent  diminution  of  mortality  arising  from 
this  circumstance  must  of  course  have  been  about  8i  per 
cent,  ^^'■e  are  assuming,  however,  that  the  population 
was  absolutely  stationary  at  1780,  which  was  not  the 
case.  According  to  Mr  Milne  (p.  437),  the  average  an- 
nual increase  in  the  five  years  ending  1784,  was  1  in 
55;  in  the  ten  years  ending  1821,  according  to  the 
census,  it  was  1  in  CO.  Deducting,  then,  the  propor- 
tional pact  corresponding  to  the  former,  which  is  3^, 
there  remains  5\.  If  Mr  Milne's  Tables,  therefore,  are 
correct,  tve  may  infer  that  the  progressive  state  of  the  popu- 
Itition  causes  a  diminution  of  5  J  per  cent,  in  the  annual  mor- 
tality— a  diminution  which  is  only  apparent,  because  it 
arises  entirely  from  the  great  proportion  of  births,  and 
is  not  accompanied  with  any  real  increase  in  the  value 
of  human  life. 

"  A  much  greater  change — not  apparent  but  real — 
was  produced  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in  1798. 
It  was  computed,  that,  in  1795,  when  the  population  of 
the  British  Isles  was  15,000,000,  the  deaths  produced 
Hy  the  small-pox  amounted  to  36,000,  or  nearly  1 1  per 
c*'nt.  of  the  whole  annual  mortality.  (See  article  Vacci- 
mirloit  in  the  Supplement  to  Encyclopajdia  Brittannica, 


p.  713.)    Now,  since  not  more  than  one  case  in  330  ter- 
minates fatally  under  the  cow-pox  system,  either  d* 
rectly  by  the  primary  infection,  or  from  the  other  dig 
eases  supervening  ;  the  whole  of  the  young  persons  de 
stroyed  by  the  small-pox  might  be  considered  as  saved, 
were  vaccination  universal,  and  always  properly  per 
formed.     This  is  not  precisely  the  case,  but  one  or  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  will  cover  the  deficiencies ;  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  vaccination  has  diminished 
the  annual  mortality  fully  nine  per  cent.     After  we  had 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  the  process  described,  we 
found  it  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr  Milne,  who 
estimates,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  tables,  that  the  mor- 
tality of  1  in  40  would  be  diminished  to  1  in  43-45,  by 
exterminating  the  small-pox.     Now  this  is  almost  pre- 
cisely 9  per  cent. 

"  We  stated,  that  the  diminution  of  the  annual  mor- 
tality between  1790  and  1821  was  45  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Rickman.  If  we  deduct  from  this  9  per  cent, 
for  the  effect  of  vaccination,  and  5  per  cent,  as  only 
apparent,  resulting  from  the  increasing  proportion  of 
births — 31  per  cent,  remains,  which,  we  apprehend,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  an  improvement  in  the  habits,  mo- 
rals, and  physical  condition  of  the  people.  Independently, 
then,  of  the  two  causes  alluded  to,  the  value  of  human 
life  since  1780  has  increased  in  a  ratio  which  would  di- 
minish the  annual  mortality  from  1  in  40  to  1  in  52i — 
a  fact  which  is  indisputably  of  great  importance,  and 
worth  volumes  of  declamation  in  illustrating  the  true 
situation  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  have  founded 
our  conclusion  on  data  derived  entirely  from  English 
returns  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  applies  equally 
to  Scotland.  It  is  consoling  to  find,  from  this  very 
unexceptionable  species  of  evidence,  that  though  there 
is  much  privation  and  suffering  in  the  country,  the  si- 
tuation of  the  people  has  been,  on  the  whole,  progres- 
sively improving  during  the  last  forty  years.  But  how 
much  greater  would  the  advance  have  been,  had  they 
been  les^  taxed,  aiul  better  treated  !  and  how  much  room 
is  there  still  for  future  amelioration,  by  spreading  in- 
struction, amending  our  laws,  lessening  the  temptations 
to  crime,  and  improving  the  means  of  correction  and 
reform  !  In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  to  be  some  en- 
couragement to  philanthropy  to  learn  that  it  has  not  to 
struggle  against  invincible  obstacles,  and  that  even 
when  the  prospect  was  least  cheering  to  the  eye,  its 
efforts  were  silently  benefiting  society." 

Extract  from  Edinburgh  Advertiser,  13th  January 
1829  :  "  The  following  comparative  table  of  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  at  Geneva,  during  the  last  2€0 
years,  is  very  remarkable.  The  growing  improvement 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  useful  arts. 


Average  duration 

Years.  Months. 

From  1560  to  1600,      . 

18          6 

1604  to  1700,      . 

23         5 

1701  to  1760,      . 

32 

1761  to  1800,      . 

33         I 

1801  to  1814,      . 

88         6 

1815  to  1826,      . 

38       10" 

It  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  late  Dr  Monro, 

in  his  anatomical  lectures,  stated,  that,  as  far  as  he 

cotild  observe,  the  human  body,  as  a  machine,  was  p«r- 

fect — that  it  bore  within  itself  no  marks  by  which  w© 

could  possibly  predict  its  decay — that  it  was  apparently 

calculated  to  go  on  for  ever — and.  that  we  learned  only 

!  by  experience  that  it  would  not  do  so  ;  and  some  per- 

I  sons  have  conceived  this  to  be  an  authority  against  the 

doctrine  maintained  in  Chap.  III.  Sect.  2,  that  death 

is  apparently  inherent  in  organization.     In  answer,  1 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  if  we  were  to  look  at  the  sun  only 

,  for  one  moment  of  time,  say  at  noon,  no  circumstance 

'  in  its  appearance  would  indicate  that  it  had  ever  risen, 

or  that  it  would  ever  set ;  but  if  we  had  traced  its  pro- 

grePB  from  the  horizon  to  the  meridian,  and  down  again 
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till  the  long  shadows  of  evening  prevailed,  we  should 
have  ample  grounds  for  inferring,  that,  if  the  same  causes 
that  had  produced  these  changes  continued  to  operate, 
it  would  undoubtedly  at  length  disappear.  In  the 
game  way,  if  we  were  to  confine  our  observations  on  the 
human  body  to  a  mere  point  of  time,  it  is  certain  that, 
from  the  appearances  of  that  moment,  we  could  not  in- 
fer that  it  had  grown  up  by  gradual  increase,  or  that 
it  would  decay ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  because  our 
faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  essential 
nature  and  dependences  of  things.  Any  man  who  had 
seen  the  body  decrease  in  old  age,  could,  without  hesi- 
tation, predicate,  that,  if  the  same  causes  which  had 
produced  that  effect  went  on  operating,  dissolution 
would  at  last  inevitably  occur ;  and,  if  his  Causality 
were  well  developed,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  cause  of  the  decrease  and  dissolution  must  exist,  al- 
though he  could  not  tell  by  examining  the  body  what 
it  was.  By  analysing  alcohol,  no  person  could  predi- 
cate, independently  of  experience,  that  it  would  produce 
intoxication  ;  and,  nevertheless,  there  must  be  a  cause 
in  the  constitution  of  the  alcohol,  in  that  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  relationship  between  them,  why  it  produces 
this  effect.  The  notion,  therefore,  of  Dr  Monro,  does 
not  prove  that  death  is  not  an  essential  law  of  orga- 
nization, but  only  that  the  human  faculties  are  not  able, 
by  dissection,  to  discover  that  the  cause  of  it  is  inherent 
in  the  bodily  constitution  itself.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  this  inference  may  not  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  phenomena  collected  from  the  whole  period 
of  corporeal  existence. 

No.  X. — Infringement  of  Moral  Laws. 

Text,  p.  64. 

The  deterioration  of  the  operative  classes  of  Britain, 
which  I  attribute  to  excessive  labour,  joined  with  great 
alternations  of  high  and  low  wages,  and  occasionally 
with  absolute  idleness  and  want,  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  Report  on  Emigration,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  Joseph  Foster,  a  weaver,  and  one  of  the  deputies 
of  an  emigration  society  in  Glasgow,  states  that  the  la- 
bour is  all  paid  by  the  piece ;  the  hours  of  working  are 
various,  sometimes  eighteen  or  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
four,  and  even  all  night  once  or  twice  a-week ;  and 
that  the  wages  made  by  such  labour,  after  deducting 
the  necessary  expenses,  will  not  amount  to  more  than 
4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  week,  some  kinds  of  work  paying  better 
than  others.  When  he  commenced  as  a  weaver,  from 
1800  to  1805,  the  same  amount  of  labour  that  now  yields 
4s.  6d.  or  5s.  would  have  yielded  20s.  There  are  about 
11,000  hand-looms  going  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs, 
some  of  which  are  worked  by  boys  and  girls,  and  he 
estimates  the  average  net  earnings  of  each  hand  weaver 
at  6s.  6d.  The  principal  subsistence  of  the  weavers  is 
oatmeal  and  potatoes,  with  occasionally  some  salt  her- 
rings. 

**  Major  Thomas  Moodie,  who  had  made  careful  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  poor  at  Manchester,  states, 
that  the  calico  and  other  light  plain  work  at  Bolton  and 
Blackburn  yields  the  weaver  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  week, 
by  fourteen  hours  of  daily  labour.  In  the  power-loom 
work,  one  man  attends  two  looms,  and  earns  from  7s.  6d. 
to  148.  per  week,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  work. 
He  understood  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  weavers' 
wages  had  fallen  on  an  average  about  15s.  per  week. 

*'  Mr  Thomas  Hutton,  manufacturer,  Carlisle,  states, 
that  there  are  in  Carlisle  and  its  neighbourhood  about 
6500  families,  or  from  18,000  to  20,000  persons  depen- 
dent on  weaving.  They  are  all  hand-weavers,  and  are 
now  in  a  very  depressed  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatcrease  of  power-loom  and  factory  weaving  in  Man- 


chester and  elsewhere.*  Taking  fifteen  of  his  men,  h» 
finds  that  five  of  them,  who  are  employed  on  the  best 
work,  had  earned  5s.  6d.  per  week  for  the  preceding 
month,  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  loom-rent, 
candles,  tackling,  &c. ;  the  next  five,  who  are  upon 
work  of  the  second  quality,  earned  3s.  lid.;  and  the 
third  five  earned  3s.  7id.  per  week.  They  work  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a-day,  and  live  chiefly  on  po- 
tatoes, butter-milk,  and  herrings. 

"  Mr  W.  H.  Hyett,  Secretary  to  the  Charity  Com- 
mittee in  London,  gives  a  detailed  statement,  to  show, 
that,  in  the  Hundred  of  Blackburn,  comprising  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000  persons,  90,000  were  out  of  employ- 
ment in  1826  !  In  April  last,  when  he  gave  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  these  persons  had  generally  found 
work  again,  but  at  very  low  wages.  They  were  labour- 
ing from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a-day,  and  gaining 
from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  week. 

"  Extract  from  Lord  Advocate  Sir  William  Bae's  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  llth  March  1828,  on  the 
additional  Circuit  Court  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  Lord  Advocate,  in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  '  authorize  an  additional  Court  of 
Justiciary  to  be  held  at  Glasgow,  and  to  facilitate  cri- 
minal trial  in  Scotland,'  said,  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
opposition  to  the  motion.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
of  the  progress  of  crime  in  this  country,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  crime  in  Scotland  had  kept  pace  with  that 
increase.  A  return  had  been  made  of  the  number  of 
criminal  commitments  in  each  year,  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1805.  In  that  year  the  number  of  criminal  com- 
mitments for  all  Scotland  amounted  only  to  85.  In 
1809,  it  had  risen  to  between  200  and  300 ;  in  1819-20, 
it  had  increased  to  400  ;  and,  by  the  last  return,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  in  1827,  661  persons  had  been  committed 
for  trial.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  in- 
crease of  crime,  particularly  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
was  attributable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  number  of 
Irish  who  daily  and  weekly  arrived  there.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Irish  themselves  were  in  the  habit 
of  committing  more  crime  than  their  neighbours  ;  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  their  numbers  tended  to  reduce 
the  price  of  labour,  and  that  an  increase  of  crime  was 
the  consequence.  Another  cause  was  the  great  disre- 
gard manifested  by  parents  for  the  moral  education  of 
their  children.  Formerly,  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
remarkable  for  the  paternal  care  which  they  took  of 
their  offspring.  That  had  ceased  in  many  instances  to 
be  the  case.  Not  only  were  parents  found  who  did  not 
pay  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  children,  but  who 
were  actually  parties  to  their  criminal  pursuits,  and 
participated  in  the  fruits  of  their  unlawful  proceedings. 
When  crime  was  thus  on  the  increase,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  measures  for  its  speedy  punishment.  The  great 
city  of  Glasgow,  which  contained  150,000  inhabitants, 
and  to  which  his  proposed  measure  was  meant  chiefly  to 
apply,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  some  additional  jurisdic- 
tion. This  would  appear  evident,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  court  met  there  for  the  trial  of  capital 
offences,  had  also  to  act  in  the  districts  of  Renfrew, 
Lanark,  and  Dumbarton.  In  1812,  the  whole  number 
of  criminals  tried  in  Glasgow  was  only  31  ;  in  1820,  it 
was  83  ;  in  1823,  it  was  85  ;  and  in  1827,  211.— The 
learned  lord  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  circuit  court  of  justi- 
ciary to  be  held  at  Glasgow,  and  to  facilitate  criminal 
trial  in  Scotland." 

*  In  what  is  called  factory -weaving,  an  improved  species  of 
hand-loom  is  employed,  in  which  the  dressing  and  prepMr* 
tion  of  the  web  i*-  effected  by  machinery,  and  the 
merely  sits  and  drives  the  shuttl*. 
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ORIGINAL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  Many  of  the  -wisest  and  best  of  men  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  sin  so  prevalent  among  professors 
of  the  gospel  as  the  love  of  money,  and  yet  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  so  little  has  been  written 
j  well.  The  late  Andrew  Fuller  says,  "  It  will,  in 
;  all  probability,  prove  the  eternal  overthrow  of 
more  characters  among  professing  people,  than 
any  other  sin,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  crime 
which  can  be  indulged,  and  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion at  the  same  time  supported."  One  hundred 
guineas,  besides  the  profits  of  its  publication,  will 
be  presented  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  on 
this  subject.  Preference  will  be  given  to  the 
most  scriptural,  poignant,  and  affectionate  appeal 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly recognise  the  authority  of  revelation  on 
avaricious  hoarding,  and  on  unchristian-like  ex- 
penditure to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  whilst  they  avow  their  obligations  to 
redeeming  mercy,  and  profess  that  themselves 


and  all  they  have  is  not  their  own,  but  belongs 
and  must  be  accounted  for  to  Him  who  has  said 
"  Occupy  till  I  come  ;"  then  "give  an  account  of 
thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer 
steward."  The  work  wanted  is  one  that  will  bear 
on  selfishness,  as  it  leads  us  to  live  to  ourselves, 
and  not  for  God  and  our  fellow-men.  It  is  re- 
quested that  reference  may  be  made  to  the  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  man  who  blesseth,  and  of  God 
who  abhorreth  the  covetous,  Psalm  x.  3  :  and  to 
the  tremendous  consequences  of  accumulating 
property,  as  this  sin  is  associated  with  the  vilest 
of  crimes,  which  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Ephes.  v.  5.  The  manuscript  is  to  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Conquest,  1 3,  Finsbury-square,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  November,  1835,  with  a  sealedletter  contain- 
ing the  address  of  the  writer.  The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Baptist  W.  Noel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  have 
kindly  engaged  to  be  the  arbitrators,  and  the  award 
will  be  a^'udged  on  the  1st  of  May,  1836. 


ADJUDICATORS'   ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  proposal  of  a  Christian  friend, 
John  Thicker  Conquest,  M.D.,  r.L.S.,to  confer 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  (which,  with  the 
accompanying  expenses,  amounts  to  the  donation 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas)  upon  any 
Essay  produced  in  competition,  with  the  usual 
precautions  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  the  authors, 
upon  the  Sin  of  Covetousness  ;  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  duties  of  piety  and  beneficence 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  so  incumbent  on 
all  men,  but  especially  on  those  who  would  not 
abdicate  the  name  of  Christians.  The  request 
was  made  that  we  would  be  the  umpires  in  deter- 
mining to  whom,  in  such  a  friendly  competition, 
that  prize  would  be  the  most  righteously  due.  To 
that  request  we  assented  with  many  feelings  of 
difficulty  and  reluctance ;  but  the  opinion  of  duty 
induced  us  to  suppress  them. 

The  requisite  care  was  taken,  that,  till  we  had 
given  our  decision,  we  should  not  have  the  slightest 
knowledge,  or  any  ground  of  conjecture  whatso- 
ever, concerning  the  writers  of  the  Essays,  which 
were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty -three. 

After  much  thought,  and  humbly  seeking,  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  that  we  might  be  enabled 
to  form  a  right  judgment,we  saw  it  to  be  our  duty 


to  declare  the  work  now  given  to  the  public,  to  be 
the  one  entitled  to  Dr.  Conquest's  munificent 
prize.  But  we  did  not  arrive  at  this  determination 
without  a  high  feeling  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
at  the  mass  of  sanctified  talent  which  had  been 
brought  before  our  view.  Many  of  the  Treatises, 
some  of  which  are  considerable  volumes,  are  so 
replete  with  knowledge  of  the  divine  word,  of  the 
heart  and  character  of  man,  and  are  so  marked 
with  comprehensive  research,  deep  penetration, 
and  Christian  candour,  as  to  have  made  us  feel 
considerable  regret  at  the  thought  of  their  being 
withheld  from  the  public.  We  are  conscien- 
tiously satisfied  with  the  decision  which  we  thus 
announce ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  our  earnest 
desire  that  some  others  of  the  Essays  should  be 
published.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  subject  is 
not  exhausted  ;  and  if,  by  the  respective  authors, 
our  request  for  the  publication  should  be  granted, 
we  trust  the  great  cause  of  religion  will  be  emi- 
nently served,  and  that  the  minds  of  those  excel- 
lent persons  will  enjoy  the  delight  which  flows 
from  extensive  and  the  most  important  usefulness. 

J.  Pye  Smith. 
Baptist  W.  Noel. 

Near  London, 
June  3,  1836. 


PREFACE. 


The  history  of  this  Essay  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  Advertisements  prefixed.  But  concerning 
its  plan,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  expect  that 
the  following  pages  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  subject  of  Covetousness,  the  writer  may  be 
permitted  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  him 
to  introduce  two  other  topics — Selfishness,  and 
Christian  Liberality. 


A  glance  at  the  original  Advertisement  will 
show,  that  while  the  sin  of  covetousness  was  the 
principal  object  in  the  eye  of  the  benevolent 
Proposer,  yet  it  was  viewed  and  spoken  of  by  him 
only  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  selfishness. 
The  writer  felt  himself,  therefore,  not  merely 
permitted,  but  virtually  required,  to  give  this 
parent  evil  a  primary  place  in  his  Essay.     He  is. 


PREFACE. 


however,  free  to  confess,  that  had  he  not  done  so 
from  a  sense  of  obligation,  he  should  most  likely 
have  done  it  from  choice,  since  he  deems  it  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  the  principal  subject. 
On  this  account,  then.  Selfishness,  as  the  great 
antagonist  of  Christanity,  and  the  source  of 
Covetousness,  forms  the  First  Part. 

Covetousness — the  prevailing  form  of  selfish- 
ness— is  the  Second,  and  principal.  Part.  Had 
the  writer  concluded  with  this  part,  he  could  not 
have  considered  the  Essay  complete  unless  a 
closing  section  had  been  added  on  the  Cure  of 
the  evil  under  consideration.  In  that  case,  it 
would  have  been  obvious  to  insist  on  a  variety 
of  familiar  prudential  maxims.  But  the  love  of 
money  can  only  be  remedied  by  "  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection."  If  we  would  not  have 
the  ivy  to  creep  on  the  ground,  we  must  erect  an 
object  which  it  can  embrace,  and,  by  embracing, 
ascend ;  and  if  we  would  detach  the  heart  from 
embracing  the  dust,  we  must  give  it  to  another 
and  a  nobler  object.  The  utter  inefficacy  of 
every  thing  short  of  this  is  evident.  Hippocrates 
advised  a  consultation  of  all  the  physicians  in  the 
world  for  the  cure  of  covetousness.  The  animad- 
versions and  appeals  of  Socrates  not  only  failed 
to  remedy  the  evil  as  it  existed  at  Athens,  but, 
judging  from  certain  expressions  in  Plato's 
Apology  of  Socrates,  they  were  the  means  of 
enraging  his  enemies,  and  of  procuring  his  con- 
demnation. And  about  the  time  that  the  apostle 
Paul  was  denouncing  the  sin  in  his  epistle  to 
Timothy,  Seneca  was  decrying  the  same  evil, 
and  composing  his  ethics  ;  but  as  if  to  show  the 
impotence  of  his  own  precepts,  "  he  was  accused 
of  having  amassed  the  most  ample  riches," — a 
circumstance  which,  though  not  the  ostensible, 
was  no  doubt  the  real,  cause  of  his  finally  falling 
a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Nero.  But  if  such 
be  the  inefficacy  of  the  precepts  of  the  heathen 
philosopher,  what  is  the  prescription  of  the 
Christian  apostle  ?  Aware  that  the  same  means 
which  destroy  cupidity  produce  liberality,  he 
does  not  concern  himself  so  much  with  the  death 
of  covetousness  as  with  the  birth  of  charity.  He 
says  less  about  the  sin  when  seeking  its  removal, 
than  about  the  duty  which  is  to  displace  it.  He 
commands  benevolence.  He  enjoins  the  "man 
of  God"  not  only  to  Jlee  the  evil,  but  to/o//o«7 
the  opposite  virtues,  and  to  flee  the  one  by  follow- 
ing the  other.  "O  man  of  God,  flee  these  things; 
and  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith, 
love,  patience,  meekness  ....  Charge  them  that 
are  rich  in  this  world  ....  that  they  do  good, 
that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  dis- 
tribute, willing  to  communicate;  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against 
the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  ending  with  a  section  on 
the  cure  of  covetousness,  the  writer  thinks  he  has 
copied  inspired  example,  and  increased  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  Essay,  and  better  consulted  the 
intentions  of  the  party  who  has  occasioned  it,  by 


adding  a  Third  Part,  on  Christian  Liberality. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  not  merely  a  perpetual 
protest  against  the  selfishness  of  the  world;  it 
has  given  a  new  object  to  our  afiections,  and  a 
new  motive  to  our  obedience — that  object  is 
Christ,  and  tJiat  motive  is  the  love  we  bear  to 
him.  Till  this  love  possess  us,  the  sublimest 
maxims  will  fail  to  reach  the  heart.;  but  from  the 
moment  we  begin  to  be  actuated  by  it,  cupidity 
and  all  the  baser  passions  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  the  forest  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  being  set  on  fire,  and  the 
heat  penetrating  to  the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of 
silver  gushed  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of 
those  rich  lodes  afterwards  so  celebrated.  Covet- 
ousness yields  up  its  pelf  for  sacred  uses  as  un- 
willingly as  if  it  were  appointed  to  succeed  the 
earth  in  the  office  of  holding  and  concealing  it ; 
but  let  the  melting  influence  of  the  cross  be  felt, 
let  the  fire  of  the  gospel  be  kindled  in  the  church, 
and  its  ample  stores  shall  be  seen  flowing  forth 
from  their  hidden  recesses,  and  becoming  "  the 
fine  gold  of  the  sanctuary." 

The  title  which  the  writer  has  adopted  for  the 
Essay  designates  covetousness  the  sin  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  He  is  aware  that  by  bringing  even 
an  ordinary  evil  near  to  the  eye,  and  prolonging 
one's  gaze  at  it,  it  may  go  on  swelling  and  en- 
larging in  the  apprehension,  till  it  has  come  to 
fill  the  whole  sphere  of  vision,  to  the  exclusion 
and  temporary  oblivion  of  other  evils  of  superior 
magnitude.  That  covetousness  is  not  the  only 
evil  which  the  Christian  church  has  to  confess — 
that  it  is  only  one  of  many  evils — he  is  quite 
sensible ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  view  which  he 
has  taken  of  its  surpassing  enormity  is  by  no 
means  chargeable  with  the  effect  of  lessening 
our  convictions  of  those  other  evils.  All  the  sins 
of  the  Christian  church  stand  closely  related ; 
by  action  and  reaction  they  are  constantly  pro- 
ducing and  strengthening  each  other ;  and  it  is 
to  its  superior  activity  and  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  other  sins  that  cupidity  owes  its 
bad  pre-eminence.  If  the  love  of  money  then 
be  the  root  of  the  evils  in  question,  a  description 
of  its  deadly  nature  should  have  the  effect,  not  of 
diminishing,  but  augmenting  our  aversion  to  its 
destructive  fruits.  The  writer  feels  convinced 
that  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  a  clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  impressive  view  of  all  the  existing 
defects  of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  whole,  is  to 
view  .them  first  separately  and  in  succession ;  and 
that  he  who  succeeds  in  laying  open  and  correct- 
ing one  of  these  defects,  has  gone  far  towards 
remedying  all  the  rest.  With  the  sincere  desire 
that  he  may  be  the  means  of  inflicting  if  only  a 
single  blow  on  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  of  thus  aid- 
ing the  growth  of  that  plant  "  which  is  from 
above  ....  full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits," 
he  would  place  this  Essay  at  the  feet  of  Him 
who  deigns  to  commend  the  widow's  mite. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

SELFISHNESS   THE   ANTAGONIST  OF   THE  GOSPEL. 


SECTION  I. 

THE   UNIVERSE    DESIGNED  TO    DISPLAF    AND   ENJOY  TH  K 
LOVE   OF    GOD. 

"  God  is  love :" — and  the  true  theory  of  the 
universe  is,  that  it  is  a  vehicle  or  medium  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  circulation  and  diffusion 
of  his  love.  Eull  of  blessedness  himself,  his 
goodness  hursts  forth,  at  first,  into  a  celestial 
creation,  replenished  with  bright  intelligences, 
invested  with  the  high  prerogative  of  approach- 
ing as  near  to  the  Fountain  of  excellence  as 
created  natures  can,  to  derive  their  happiness 
immediately  from  himself,  and  to  derive  it  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

But  heaven,  with  all  its  amplitude,  was  too 
confined  for  Infinite  Love :  he  must  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  beneficence ;  again  his  unconfined 
goodness  overflowed,  and  this  terrestrial  creation 
appeared — an  enlargement  of  heaven.  On  that 
occasion,  however,  he  chose  to  diversify  the  form 
of  his  love  in  the  production  of  man, — a  creature 
whose  happiness,  though  equally  with  that  of 
angels  derived  from  Himself,  should  reach  him 
through  more  indirect  and  circuitous  channels. 
By  creating,  at  first,  one  common  father  of  the 
species,  he  designed  that  each  individual  should 
feel  himself  allied  to  all  the  rest,  and  pledged  to 
promote  their  happiness.  And  by  rendering  us 
necessary  to  each  other's  welfare,  he  sought  to 
train  us  to  an  humble  imitation  of  his  own  good- 
ness, to  teach  us  the  divine  art  of  benevolence — 
to  find  and  fabricate  our  own  happiness  from  the 
happiness  of  others. 

Now,  if  the  former,  the  angelic  creation,  was 
meant  to  exemplify  how  much  his  creatures  could 
enjoy,  the  latter  was  intended  to  show  how  much 
they  could  impart;  for  he  meant  every  heart  and 
every  hand  to  be  a  consecrated  channel  for  his 
love  to  flow  in.  Had  his  great  idea  been  realized, 
the  world  would  have  exhibited  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  race  in  family  compact ;  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  happiness,  with  charity  for  a  girdle ; 
feasting  at  a  perpetual  banquet  of  beneficence  ; 
hailing  the  accession  of  every  new -bom  member 
as  the  advent  of  an  angel,  an  addition  to  their 
common  fund  of  enjoyment ;  and  finding  greater 
blessedness  than  that  of  passively  receiving  hap- 


piness in  exercising  the  godlike  prerogative  of 
imparting  it ; — a  whole  order  of  intelligent  beings, 
having  one  heart  and  one  mind;  a  heart  beating  in 
concert  with  heaven,  and  diffusing,  with  every 
pulse,  life,  and  health,  and  joy,  to  the  remotest 
members  of  the  body.  The  mere  outline  of  the 
scene,  as  sketched  by  God  in  paradise,  called  forth 
audible  expressions  of  his  divine  complacency ; 
on  surveying  it  from  the  height  of  the  excellent 
glory,  he  pronounced  it  good,  and  the  light  of  his 
countenance  fell  full  upon  it. 


SECTION  11. 

SIN,     AS    SELFISHNESS,     IS     THE    FRUSTRATION     OF    THE 
DIVINE    PLAN. 

But  the  awful  invasion  of  sin  frustrated  the  divine 
intention,  destroyed  it  even  in  its  type  and  model. 
Man  aspired  to  be  as  God ;  and  from  that  fatal 
moment,  his  great  quarrel  with  his  Maker  has 
been,  a  determination  to  assert  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence altogether  alien  to  his  nature  and  condition. 
The  standard  of  revolt  was  then  erected,  and  the 
history  of  all  his  subsequent  conduct  has  been  the 
history  of  an  insane  endeavour  to  construct  an 
empire,  governed  by  laws,  and  replenished  with 
resources,  independent  of  God.  The  idolatry  and 
sensuality,  the  unbelief,  irreligion,  and  all  the 
multiform  sins  of  man,  are  resolvable  into  this 
proud  and  infernal  attempt.  Having  by  his  apo- 
stasy cut  himself  off  from  God,  he  affects  to  be 
a  god  to  himself,  to  be  his  own  sufl&ciency,  his  own 
first  and  last. 

Such,  however,  is  the  intimate  dependence  of 
man  on  man,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  realize  this  enormous  fiction  without 
being  brought  at  every  step  into  violent  collision 
with  the  interests  of  his  fellows.  Love  to  God  is 
the  all-combining  principle  which  was  to  hold  each 
individual  in  adhesion  to  all  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  in  affinity  with  God ;  the  loss  of  that,  there- 
fore, like  the  loss  of  the  great  law  of  attraction 
in  the  material  world,  leaves  all  the  several  parts 
in  a  state  of  repulsion  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  whole  disjoined  from  God.  Having  lost  its 
proper  centre  in  God,  the  world  attempts  not  to 
find  any  common  point  of  repose,  but  spends  it- 
self in  fruitless  efforts  to  erect  an  infinity  of  in- 
dependent interests.  Every  kingdom  and  province, 
every  family,  every  individual,  discovers  a  pro- 
pensity to  insulate  himself  from  the  common 
brotherhood,  and  to  constitute  himself  the  centre 
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of  an  all-subordinating  and  ever-enlarging  circle. 
Such  is  the  natural  egotism  of  the  heart,  that  each 
individual,  following  liis  unrestrained  bent,  acts 
as  if  he  were  a  whole  kingdom  in  himself,  and 
as  if  the  general  well-being  depended  on  subjec- 
tion to  his  supremacy.  Setting  up  for  himself,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  being,  he  would  fain 
be  his  own  end, — the  reason  of  all  he  does. 

Under  the  disorganizing  influence  of  sin,  then, 
the  tendency  of  mankind  is  towards  a  state  of 
universal  misanthropy;  and  were  it  not  that 
some  of  their  selfish  ends  can  be  attained  only  by 
partial  confederations,  the  world  would  disband, 
society  in  all  its  forms  would  break  up,  every 
man's  hand  would  be  turned  into  a  weapon,  and 
all  the  earth  become  a  battle-field  in  which  the 
issues  to  be  decided  would  be  as  numerous  as  the 
combatants,  so  that  the  conflict  could  end  only 
with  the  destruction  of  every  antagonist. 

There  is,  be  it  observed,  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween selfishness  and  legitimate  self-love.  This 
is  a  principle  necessary  to  all  sentient  existence. 
In  man,  it  is  the  principle  which  impels  him  to 
preserve  his  own  life,  and  promote  his  own  happi- 
ness. Not  only  is  it  consistent  with  piety,  it  is 
the  stock  on  which  all  piety,  in  lapsed  man,  is 
grafted.  Piety  is  only  the  principle  of  self-love 
carried  out  in  the  right  direction,  and  seeking  its 
supreme  happiness  in  God.  It  is  the  act  or  habit 
of  a  man  who  so  loves  himself  that  he  gives  him- 
self to  God.  Selfishness,  is  falleii  self-love.  It 
is  self-love  in  excess,  blind  to  the  existence  and 
excellence  of  God,  and  seeking  its  happiness  in 
inferior  objects  by  aiming  to  subdue  them  to  its 
own  purposes. 


SECTION  IIL 


ALL    SIN    IS   SELFISHNESS. 


Accordingly,  selfishness,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  is  the  universal  form  of  human  depra- 
vity ;  every  sin  that  can  be  named  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  it.  What  is  avarice,  but  selfishness 
grasping  and  hoarding?  What  is  prodigality, 
but  selfishness  decorating  and  indulging  itself— a 
man  sacrificing  to  himself  as  his  own  god  ?  What 
is  sloth,  but  that  god  asleep,  and  refusing  to  attend 
to  the  loud  calls  of  duty  ?  And  what  is  idolatry, 
but  that  god  enshrined — man  worshipping  the 
reflection  of  his  own  image?  Sensuality,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  are  only  selfishness 
setting  itself  above  law,  and  gratifying  itself  at 
the  expense  of  all  restraint.  And  all  the  sins  of 
the  spirit  are  only  the  same  principle  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  supe- 
riority, or  to  be^d  to  any  will  but  its  own.  What 
is  egotism,  but  selfishness  speakina?  Or  crime, 
but  selfishness,  without  its  mask,  in  earnest,  and 
acting?  Or  offensive  war,  but  selfishness  confede- 
rated, armed,  and  bent  on  aggrandizing  itself  by 
violence  and  blood?  An  offensive  army  is  the 
selfishness  of  a  nation  embodied,  and  moving  to 
the  attainment  of  its  object  over  the  wrecks  of 
human  happiness  and  life.  *'  From  whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts  ?"  And  what  are  all 
these  irregular  and  passionate  desires,  but  that 


inordinate  self-love  which  acknowledges  no  law, 
and  will  be  confined  by  no  rules — that  selfishness 
which  is  the  heart  of  depravity  ? — and  what  but 
this  has  set  the  world  at  variance,  and  filled  it 
with  strife  ?  The  first  presumed  sin  of  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  as  well  as  the  first 
sin  of  man, — what  was  it  but  selfishness  insane? 
an  irrational  and  mad  attempt  to  pass  the  limits 
proper  to  the  creature,  to  invade  the  throne,  and 
to  seize  the  rights,  of  the  Deity?  And  were  we 
to  analyze  the  very  last  sin  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  conscious,  we  should  discover  that  selfishness, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  thousand  forms,  was  its 
parent.  Thus,  if  love  was  the  pervading  principle 
of  the  unfallen  creation,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
selfishness  is  the  reigning  law  of  the  world  ravaged 
and  disorganized  by  sin. 

It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  great  want  of 
fallen  humanity,  is,  a  specific  against  selfishness, 
the  epidemic  disease  of  our  nature.  The  expedient 
which  should  profess  to  remedy  our  condition,  and 
yet  leave  this  want  unprovided  for,  whatever  its 
other  recommendations  might  be,  would  be  leaving 
the  seat  and  core  of  our  disease  untouched.  And 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  this  radical  de- 
fect consists  the  impotence  of  every  system  of 
false  religion,  and  of  every  heterodox  modification 
of  the  true  religion,  to  restore  our  disordered 
nature  to  happiness  and  God.  And  equally  easy 
is  it  to  show  that  the  gospel,  evangelically  inter- 
preted, not  only  takes  cognizance  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  our  malady,  but  actually  treats  it  as  the 
very  root  of  our  depravity,  and  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  task  of  its  destruction, — that,  as  the 
first  effect  of  sin  was  to  produce  selfishness,  so 
the  first  effect  of  the  gospel  remedy  is  to  destroy 
that  evil,  and  to  replace  it  with  benevolence. 


SECTION  IV. 

t;ie  gospel,  as  a  system  of  benevolence,  opposed 
TO  selfishness. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel  that  it  was  calculated 
and  arranged  on  the  principle  of  restoring  to  the 
world  the  lost  spirit  of  benevolence.  To  realize 
tliis  enterprise  of  boundless  mercy,  Jehovah  re- 
solved on  first  presenting  to  mankind  an  unparal- 
leled exhibition  of  grace — an  exhibition  which, 
if  it  failed  to  rekindle  the  extinguished  love  of 
man,  should,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  converting 
his  angels  into  seraphs,  and  his  seraphs  into 
flames  of  fire.  The  ocean  of  the  divine  love  was 
stirred  to  its  utmost  depths.  The  entire  God- 
head was — if  with  profound  reverence  it  may  be 
said— put  into  activity.  The  three  glorious  sub- 
sistences in  the  Divine  Essence  moved  towards 
our  earth.  Every  attribute  and  distinction  of  the 
Divine  Nature  was  displayed :  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  embarked  their  infinite 
treasures  in  the  cause  of  human  happiness. 

"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  He 
could  not  give  us  more  :  and  the  vast  propensions 
of  his  grace  could  not  be  satisfied  by  bestowing 
less.  He  would  not  leave  it  possible  to  be  said 
that  he  could  give  us  more  :  he  resolved  to  pour 
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out  the  whole  treasury  of  heaven,  to  give  us  his 
ail  at  once.  "  Herein  is  love  !" — love  defying  aU 
computation ;  the  very  mention  of  which  should 
surcharge  our  hearts  with  gratitude,  give  us  an 
idea  of  infinity,  and  replace  our  selfishness  with  a 
sentiment  of  generous  and  diffusive  benevolence. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  the  em- 
bodied love  of  God.  He  came  and  stood  before 
the  world  with  the  hoarded  love  of  eternity  in  his 
heart,  offering  to  make  us  the  heirs  of  all  its  wealth. 
He  so  unveiled  and  presented  the  character  of 
God,  that  every  human  being  should  feel  it  to  be 
looking  on  himself,  casting  an  aspect  of  benignity 
on  himself.  "  He  pleased  not  himself"  He  did 
nothing  for  himself;  whatever  he  did  was  for  the 
advantage  of  man.  Selfishness  stood  abashed  in 
his  presence.  "  He  went  about  doing  good."  He 
assumed  our  nature  expressly  that  he  might  be 
able  to  suffer  in  our  stead ;  for  the  distinct  and 
deliberate  object  of  pouring  out  its  blood,  and  of 
making  its  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  He  planted 
a  cross,  and  presented  to  the  world  a  prodigy  of 
mercy  of  which  this  is  the  only  solution,  that  he 
"  so  loved  us."  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us."  He  took  our  place  in  the 
universe,  absorbed  our  interest,  opened  his  bosom, 
and  welcomed  to  his  heart  the  stroke  which  we 
had  deserved. 

And  in  all  he  did,  he  thought  of  the  world. 
He  loved  man  as  man ;  he  came  to  be  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world.  He  came  and  stood  as  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  a  race  of  beings  scattered 
and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  power  of  selfish- 
ness. He  proposed  by  the  power  of  the  cross  to 
"  draw  all  men  unto  him."  His  heart  had  room 
for  the  whole  race ;  and,  opening  his  arms,  he 
invited  all  to  come  unto  him.  The  whole  of  his 
course  was  a  history  of  pure  and  disinterested 
benevolence ;  one  continued  act  of  condescension ; 
a  vast  and  unbroken  descent  from  the  heights  of 
heaven,  to  the  form  of  a  servant,  the  life  of  an 
outcast,  the  death  of  a  malefactor.  His  character 
is  a  study  of  goodness — a  study  for  the  universe ; 
it  is  the  conception  of  a  Being  of  infinite  amiable- 
ness  seeking  to  engage  and  enamour  the  heart  of  a 
selfish  world.  The  world,  having  lost  the  original 
idea  of  goodness  and  sunk  into  a  state  of  universal 
selfishness,  his  character  was  calculated  and  formed 
on  the  principle  of  a  laborious  endeavour  to  recall 
the  departed  spirit  of  benevolence — to  baptize  it 
afresh  in  the  element  of  love. 

The  ofl&ce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  appointed  and 
concurs  to  the  same  end.  The  world  could  not 
be  surprised  out  of  its  selfishness,  and  charmed 
into  benevolence  by  the  mere  spectacle  even  of 
divine  love.  That  love  can  be  understood  only 
by  sympathy ;  but  for  this,  sin  had  disqualified 
us.  According  to  the  economy  of  grace,  there- 
fore, the  exhibition  of  that  love  in  God  is  to  be 
made  the  means  of  producing  love  in  us ;  the 
glorious  spectacle  of  love  as  beheld  in  God,  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  living  pi'inciple  in  us.  For  this 
end,  the  holy,  unconfined,  and  infinite  Spirit  came 
down.  His  emblem  is  the  wind ;  he  came  like  a 
rushing  mighty  wind,  came  with  a  fulness  and  a 
power  as  if  he  sought  to  fill  every  heart,  to  re- 
plenish the  church,  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  to 
encircle  the  earth  with  an  atmosphere  of  grace  as 
real  and  universal  as  the  elemental  air  which 


encompasses  and  circulates  around  the  globe  it- 
self, that  whoever  inhaled  it  might  have  eternal 
life. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  office  he  was  to  take 
of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show  them  unto  men. 
Heaven  stooping  to  earth ;  God  becoming  man, 
dying  upon  the  cross ;  infinite  benevolence  pouring 
out  all  its  treasures  for  human  happiness, — these 
were  the  things  which  he  was  to  reveal, — the 
softening  and  subduing  elements  with  which  he 
was  to  approach  and  enter  the  human  heart.  In 
his  hands,  these  truths  were  to  become  spirit  and 
life.  From  the  moment  they  were  felt,  men  were 
to  be  conscious  of  a  change  in  their  relation  both 
to  God  and  to  each  other.  A  view  of  the  great 
love  wherewith  he  had  loved  them,  was  to  fill 
their  minds  with  a  grand  and  overpowering  sen- 
timent of  benevolence,  which  should  melt  their 
obduracy,  cause  them  to  glow  with  gratitude,  and 
bind  them  fast  to  himself  in  the  strongest  bands 
of  love.  That  love,  with  all  the  communicative- 
ness of  fire,  was  to  extend  to  their  fellow-men. 
Every  weapon  of  revenge  was  to  fall  from  their 
hands  ;  every  epithet  of  anger  was  to  die  on  their 
lips ;  and  where,  before,  they  saw  nothing  but 
foes,  they  were  henceforth  to  behold  magnificent 
objects  of  affection,  immortal  beings,  whom  it 
would  be  happiness  to  love,  and  godlike  to  bless. 
The  love  of  Christ  would  constrain  them ;  glowing 
and  circulating  in  their  spiritual  system,  like  the 
life-blood  in  their  hearts,  it  would  impel  them  to 
be  active  for  his  glory.  Having  communed  with 
the  heart  of  Infinite  Love,  they  were  to  go  forth 
and  mingle  with  their  race,  filled  with  a  benevo- 
lence like  that  which  brought  their  Lord  from 
heaven.  Placing  themselves  at  his  disposal,  they 
were  to  find  that  they  were  no  longer  detached 
from  the  species,  but  restored  and  related  to  all 
around  ;  the  sworn  and  appointed  agents  of  hap- 
piness to  the  world. 

The  institution  of  a  church,  is  only  the  con- 
tinuation and  application  of  the  great  scheme  of 
love.  Its  offices  were  not  to  terminate  on  itself.  It 
was  constructed  on  the  principle  of  consolidating 
and  facilitating  the  operations  of  divine  benevo- 
lence upon  the  world.  The  Son  of  God— the 
great  manifestation  of  that  love — must  personally 
withdraw  from  the  earth ;  but  his  church,  con- 
sisting of  the  aggregate  of  all  on  whom  that  love 
had  taken  effect,  would  continue  to  give  visibility 
and  activity  to  that  love.  He  stopped  not  at  the 
bare  exhibition  of  his  grace,  but  turned  that  ex- 
hibition into  a  means  of  implanting  a  kindred 
principle  of  love  in  the  human  heart ;  he  stopped 
not  at  the  implantation  of  this  principle,  but  insti- 
tuted a  church  for  the  express  purpose  of  employ- 
ing it  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  ;  of  employing 
it  on  the  largest  scale  and  with  the  greatest  effect, 
and  of  thus  conferring  on  it  the  power  of  propa- 
gating itself. 

In  the  Christian  church,  every  thing  would 
conspire  to  keep  alive  in  its  members  the  new 
principle  which  Christ  had  brought  into  the 
world,  and  to  give  efiBciency  to  its  benign  opera- 
tions. Love  was  the  principle  which  would  bring 
them  together,  which  would  draw  them  from 
their  distant  and  detached  positions,  harmonize 
their  jarring  natures,  and  fuse  all  their  hearts 
and  interests  into  one.     Converging  from  the 
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most  opposite  points,  they  would  meet  at  the 
cross ;  and  the  principle  which  had  drawn  them 
to  that  would  bind  them  to  each  other.  Each 
would  behold  in  every  other  a  living  memorial 
of  his  Lord ;  and  see,  in  the  grace  of  Christ  to 
the  whole,  a  token  of  that  grace  to  himself  in 
particular.  Here,  love,  as  an  agent  or  instru- 
ment, either  giving  or  receiving,  was  to  find 
itself  in  perpetual  exercise,  and  to  behold  its 
image  reflected  in  every  face. 

But  love  is  diffusive  ;  it  would  not  confine  its 
offices  to  those  only  who  could  repay  them ; 
bursting  the  limits  of  the  church,  it  would  seek 
the  world.  Every  heart  in  which  it  glowed  find- 
ing itself  allied  to  every  other  Christian  heart, 
and  the  whole  feeling  themselves  reinforced  with 
the  benevolence  of  heaven,  would  meditate  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  As  often  as  they  ap- 
proached the  throne  of  grace,  they  would  find 
themselves  touching  the  springs  of  universal  and 
almighty  love, — and  would  they  not  yearn  to 
behold  these  springs  in  activity  for  the  world? 
As  often  as  they  thought  of  that  love  embracing 
themselves,  their  own  love  would  burn  with  ten- 
fold fervour ;  the  selfishness  of  their  nature  Avould 
be  consumed,  the  most  enlarged  designs  of  be- 
nevolence would  seem  too  small,  the  most  costly 
sacrifices  too  cheap ;  they  would  feel  as  if  they 
must  precipitate  themselves  into  some  bound- 
less field  of  beneficence  ;  as  if  they  could  only 
breathe  and  act  in  a  sphere  which  knows  no 
circumference.  As  often  as  they  surveyed  their 
infinite  resources  in  Christ,  and  perceived  that 
when  all  their  own  necessities  were  supplied 
those  resources  were  infinite  still,  they  would 
naturally  remember  the  exigencies  of  others  ; 
would  feel  that  they  had  access  to  the  whole,  that 
they  might  instrumentally  impart  of  that  abun- 
dance to  others.  The  feast  would  be  prepared, 
the  provisions  infinite  ;  and  when  they  were 
seated  at  the  banquet,  and  contrasted  that  pleni- 
tude of  food  with  the  fewness  of  the  guests,  they 
would  conceive  a  fixed  determination  not  to  cease 
inviting  till  all  the  world  should  be  sitting  with 
them  at  the  feast  of  salvation.  The  name  they 
were  to  bear  would  perpetually  remind  them  of 
him  from  whom  they  had  derived  it ;  and  would 
it  be  possible  for  them  to  have  their  minds  in- 
habited by  the  glorious  idea  of  Christ,  without 
receiving  corresponding  impressions  of  great- 
ness?— it  would  be  associated  in  their  minds 
with  all  things  great,  beneficent,  godlike,  im- 
pKelling  them  to  imitate  to  the  utmost  his  diffu- 
sive goodness.  But  not  only  their  name,  from 
him  they  would  have  derived  their  nature;  by 
necessity  of  nature,  therefore,  they  would  pant 
to  behold  universal  happiness.  Not  only  would 
they  feel  that  every  accession  to  their  number 
was  an  increase  of  their  happiness;  as  long  as 
the  least  portion  of  the  world  remained  un- 
blessed and  imsaved,  they  would  feel  that  their 
happiness  was  incomplete.  Nothing  less  than 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  world  would  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  complement  of  their 
number,  the  fulfilment  of  their  office,  the  con- 
summation of  their  joy. 

Thus  the  Christian  church,  like  the  leaven  hid 
in  the  meal,  was  to  pervade  and  assimilate  the 
entire  mass  of  humanity.     At  first,  it  would  re- 


semble an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  dominion  (»f 
love  flourishing  amidst  arid  wastes  of  selfish- 
ness ;  but  extending  on  all  sides  its  peaceful 
conquests,  it  would  be  seen  transforming  and 
encompassing  the  world.  Combining  and  con- 
centrating all  the  elements  of  moral  power,  it 
would  move  only  to  conquer,  and  conquer  only 
to  increase  the  means  of  conquest.  It  would 
behold  its  foes  converted  into  friends  ;  and  then, 
assigning  to  each  an  appropriate  station  of  duty, 
would  bid  him  forthwith  go  and  try  upon  others 
the  power  of  that  principle  which  had  subdued  his 
own  opposition — the  omnipotent  power  of  love. 
Thus  thawing,  and  turning  into  its  own  substance 
the  icy  selfishness  of  humanity,  the  great  princi- 
ple of  benevolence  would  flow  through  the  world 
with  all  the  majesty  of  a  river,  widening  and 
deepening  at  every  point  of  its  progress  by  the 
accession  of  a  thousand  streams,  till  it  covered 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  They 
who,  under  the  reign  of  selfishness,  had  sought 
to  contract  the  circle  of  happiness  around  them 
till  they  had  reduced  it  to  their  own  little  centre, 
under  the  benign  and  expansive  influence  of  the 
gospel  would  not  only  seek  to  enlarge  that  circle 
to  embrace  the  world,  but  to  multiply  and  diffuse 
themselves  in  happiness  to  its  utmost  circum- 
ference. Feeling  that  good  is  indivisible ;  that 
to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  one,  it  must  be 
shared  and  possessed  by  all ;  they  would  labour 
till  all  the  race  were  blended  in  a  family  com- 
pact, and  were  partaking  together  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  salvation ;  till,  by  their  instrumentality, 
the  hand  of  Christ  had  carried  a  golden  chain 
of  love  round  the  world,  binding  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  all  to  the  throne  of  God. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  entire  economy  of 
salvation  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
storing to  the  world  the  lost  spirit  of  love  ;  this 
is  its  boast  and  glory.  Its  advent  was  an  era  in 
the  universe.  It  was  bringing  to  a  trial  the  re- 
lative strength  of  love  and  hatred ; — the  darling 
principle  of  heaven,  and  the  great  principle  of 
all  revolt  and  sin.  It  was  confronting  selfish- 
ness in  its  own  native  region,  with  a  system  of 
benevolence  prepared,  as  its  avowed  antagonist, 
by  the  hand  of  God  itself.  So  that,  unless  we 
would  impugn  the  skill  and  power  of  its  Author, 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  studiously  adapted 
for  the  lofty  encounter.  "With  this  conviction, 
therefore,  we  should  have  been  justified  in  say- 
iug,  had  we  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  say  it, 
"  Nothing  but  the  treachery  of  its  professed 
friends  can  defeat  it ;  if  they  attempt  a  com- 
promise with  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  there  is 
every  thing  to  be  feared ;  but  let  the  heavenly 
system  be  worked  fairly,  and  there  is  every 
thing  to  be  expected, — its  triumph  is  certain." 

But  has  its  object  been  realized  ?  More  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
brought  into  operation,  —  has  its  design  suc- 
ceeded ?  Succeeded  !  Alas  !  the  question  seems 
a  taunt,  a  mockery.  We  pass,  in  thought,  from 
the  picture  we  have  drawn  of  what  the  gospel 
was  intended  to  effect,  to  the  contemplation  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  the  contrast  appals  us. 
We  lift  our  eyes  from  the  picture,  and,  like  a 
person  awaking  from  a  dream  of  happiness  to 
find  the  cup  of  wretchedness  in  his  hand,  the 
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pleasing  vision  has  fled.     Selfishness  is  every 
where  rife  and  rampant. 

But  why  is  it  thus  ?  why  has  the  gospel  heen 
hitherto  threatened  with  the  failure  of  a  mere  hu- 
man experiment?  When  first  put  into  activity, 
did  it  discover  any  want  of  adaptation  to  its  pro- 
fessed purpose  ?  The  recollection  that  God  is  its 
Author,  forbids  the  thought.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God.  But  besides  this,  as 
if  to  anticipate  the  question,  and  to  suggest  the 
only  reply, — as  if  in  all  ages  to  agitate  an  inquiry 
into  the  apparent  inefficacy  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
flash  conviction  in  the  face  of  the  church  as  often 
as  the  question  is  raised,  when  first  the  gospel  com- 
menced its  career,  it  triumphed  in  every  place.  No 
i  form  of  selfishness  could  stand  before  it.  It  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  "  And  all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need." 
They  went  every  where  preaching  the  gospel. 
They  felt  that  they  held  in  their  hands  the  bread 
of  life  for  a  famishing  world,  and  they  "  could 
not  but"  break  and  dispense  it.  The  love  of 
Christ  constrained  them.  As  if  his  last  com- 
mand were  constantly  sounding  in  their  ears, 
they  burned  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. They  felt  the  dignity  and  glory  of  their 
position, — that  they  were  constituted  trustees  for 
the  world  ;  executors  of  a  Saviour  who  had  be- 
queathed happiness  to  man ;  guardians  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  in  the  universe.  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  godlike  trust,  death  confronted 
them  at  every  step :  persecution,  armed,  brought 
out  all  its  apparatus  of  terror  and  torture,  and 
planted  itself  full  in  their  path ; — but  none  of 
these  things  moved  them ;  they  scarcely  saw 
them ;  they  went  on  prosecuting  their  lofty  task 
of  making  the  world  happy,  for  they  were  actu- 
ated by  a  love  stronger  than  death.  The  world 
was  taken  by  surprise, — never  before  had  it  be- 
held such  men, — every  thing  gave  way  before 
them — city  after  city,  and  province  after  pro- 
vince capitulated, — yet  the  whole  secret  of  their 
power  was  love.  Diversified  as  they  were  in 
mind,  country,  condition,  age,  one  interest  pre- 
vailed ;  one  subject  of  emulation  swallowed  up 
every  other — which  should  do  most  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  reign  of  love.  A  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  the  earth,  which  consumed  the  selfish- 
ness of  men  wherever  it  came. 


SECTION  V. 

SELFISHNFSS,  THE  SIN   OF    THE  WORLD,  HAS  LONG  SINCE 
BECOME   THE    SIN    OF   THE  CHURCH. 

Again,  then,  we  repeat  the  momentous  inquiry  ; 
— and  we  would  repeat  it  slowly,  solemnly,  and 
with  a  desire  to  receive  the  full  impression  of  the 
only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  it ; — what 
has  prevented  the  gospel  from  fulfilling  its  first 
promise,  and  completely  taking  effect?  what  has 
hindered  it  from  filling  every  heart,  every  pro- 
vince, the  whole  world,  the  entire  mass  of  hu- 
manity, with  the  one  spirit  of  divine  benevolence? 
why,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  gospel,  the  great 


instrument  of  divine  love,  been  threatened,  age 
after  age,  with  failure?  Owing,  solely,  to  the 
treachery  of  those  who  have  had  the  administration 
of  it :  owing,  entirely,  to  the  selfishness  of  the  church. 
No  element  essential  to  success  has  been  left  out 
of  its  arrangements;  all  those  elements  have 
always  been  in  the  possession  of  the  church  ;  no 
new  form  of  evil  has  arisen  in  the  world  ;  no  ant- 
agonist has  appeared  there,  which  the  gospel  did 
not  encounter  and  subdue  in  its  first  onset ;  yet 
at  this  advanced  stage  of  its  existence,  when  it 
ought  to  be  reposing  from  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  the  church  listens  to  an  account  of  its 
early  triumphs,  as  if  they  were  meant  only  for  a 
wonder,  and  not  for  imitation ;  as  if  they  partook 
too  much  of  the  romance  of  benevolence  to  be 
again  attempted ; — now,  when  it  ought  to  be 
holding  the  world  in  fee,  it  is  barely  occupying 
a  few  scattered  provinces  as  if  by  sufferance,  and 
has  to  begin  its  conflicts  again.  And,  we  repeat, 
the  only  adequate  explanation  of  this  appalling 
fact  is,  that  selfishness,  the  sin  of  the  world,  has 
become  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  church. 

This  statement,  indeed,  may,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear inconsistent  with  the  truth,  that  the  church 
is  the  only  depository  and  instrument  of  divine 
benevolence.  But  to  reconcile  the  two,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  every  component 
part  of  that  church,  each  Christian  heart  taken 
individually,  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  state  of 
the  world — partially  sanctified  and  partially  de- 
praved— containing  in  it,  indeed,  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  renovation,  and  a  principle  which  is 
destined  finally  to  triumph,  but  which  has,  mean- 
while, to  maintain  its  ground  by  perpetual  con- 
flict, and,  at  times,  to  struggle  even  for  existence. 
While,  viewed  collectively,  the  church  may  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  vast  hospital,  filled 
with  those  who  are  all,  indeed,  under  cure,  but 
who  have  all  to  complain  of  the  inveteracy  of 
their  disease,  and  of  the  consequent  slowness  of 
the  healing  process.  It  depends,  therefore,  on 
the  degree  to  which  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  of  recovery,  whether  or  not  they  shall  be- 
come active  and  instrumental  in  the  recovery  of 
their  perishing  fellow-men.  And  the  charge 
alleged  against  them  is,  that  they  have  not 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  divine  specific, 
the  great  remedy  of  the  gospel ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  continue  to  labour  all  their  life- 
time under  the  disqualifying  effects  of  their 
original  disease,  and  their  healing  instrumen- 
tality is  entirely  lost  to  the  diseased  and  dying 
world.  Selfishness,  the  disease  of  the  world,  is  the 
prevailing  malady  of  the  church. 

It  would  be  easy  and  interesting  to  trace  the 
steps  of  that  awful  transition  by  which  the  church 
passed  from  the  ardour  of  its  first  love,  to  the 
cold  selfishness  which  it  afterwards  exhibited. 
Viewed  in  its  primitive  state,  it  appears  a  flam- 
ing sacrifice,  offering  itself  up  in  the  fires  of  a 
self-consuming  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
But  viewed  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies— how  changed  the  spectacle ! — it  is  offer- 
ing up  that  very  world  to  its  own  selfishness ! 
Its  own  fires  are  burnt  out ;  and  it  is  seen  kind- 
ling the  strange  fires  of  another  sacrifice ;  devot- 
ing and  presenting  the  world  as  a  victim  at  its 
various  shrines  of  wealth,  and  pride,  and  power. 
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From  being  an  image  of  the  divine  disinterested- 
ness and  love,  extorting  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  winning  men  to  an  imitation  of  its 
benevolence,  it  passed  through  the  various  stages 
of  spiritual  declension,  calculating  consequences, 
growing  indiflFerent  to  its  peculiar  duties,  turning 
its  influence  into  worldly  channels,  subordinat- 
ing every  thing  sacred  to  worldly  greatness  and 
gain,  till  it  had  become  a  monstrous  personifica- 
tion of  an  all-grasping  selfishness,  from  which 
the  world  itself  might  derive  hints  and  lessons 
on  the  art  of  self-aggrandisement,  but  derive 
them  in  vain  for  its  own  escape. 

Instead,  however,  of  enlarging  on  the  early 
operations  of  selfishness,  it  will  be  more  relevant 
to  the  design  before  us  to  show  the  fact  and  mode 
of  its  operation  in  the  church  at  present.  For 
long  and  triumphant  as  its  reign  has  been,  its 
days  are  numbered.  The  gospel  is  not  to  sus- 
tain a  final  defeat.  The  church  of  Christ  is  yet 
to  realize  the  glorious  intentions  of  its  Heavenly 
Founder — to  refill  the  world  with  love.  Its  fail- 
ure hitherto  is  only  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  severe,  indeed,  but  temporary,  reverse.  Its 
final  victory  is  not  contingent.  The  past  has,  at 
least,  demonstrated  its  vitality;  the  present  is 
evincing  its  elasticity  ;  the  future  shall  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  triumphs.  So  that  in  aiming  to  in- 
!  dicate  the  movements  and  operations  of  its  great 
antagonist,  selfishness,  we  feel  that  we  are  con- 
tributing, in  however  humble  a  degree,  to  retrieve 
its  lost  honours,  and  to  point  it  the  way  to  victory. 


SECTION  VI. 

THE    FORMS   OF    SELFISHNESS    IN    THE    CHURCH. 

Of  selfishness  it  may  be  said,  as  of  its  archetype, 
Satan,  that  it  "  takes  all  shapes  that  serve  its 
!  dark  designs."     One  of  the  most  frequent  forms 
!  in  which  it  appears  is  that  of  party  spirit ;  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  de- 
nominated, the  selfishness  of  the  sect.      Circum- 
stances, perhaps,  inevitable  to   humanity  in  its 
present  probationary  state,  have  distributed  the 
Christian  church  into  sections ;  but  as  the  points 
of  diflFerence  which  have  divided  it  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  much  less  importance  than  the  vital 
points  in  which  these  sections  agree,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  such  differences  to  neces- 
sitate more  than  circumstantial  division,  there  is 
every  thing  in  their  principles  of  agreement  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  substantial  oneness,  and 
cordial  love.     But  this  the  demon  of  selfishness 
forbids.     It  erects  the  points  of  difference  into 
tests  of  piety.     It  resents  any  real  indignity  of- 
fered by  the  world  to  the  entire  church,  far  less 
than  it  resents  any  supposed  insult  offered  by 
other  sections  of  the  church  to  its  own  party. 
i  The  general  welfare  is  nothing  in  its  eye,  com- 
!  pared  with  its  own   particular  aggrandisement. 
I  When  Christians  should  have  been  making  com- 
'  mon  cause  against  the  world,  selfishness  is  call- 
j  ing  on  its  followers  to  arm,  and,  turning  each 
j  section  of  the  church  into  a  battlemented  fortress, 
i  frowns  defiance  on  all  the  rest.   It  is  blind  to  the 
!  fact  that  God,  meanwhile,  is  employing  them  all. 


and  smiling  upon  them  all, ;  or,  if  compelled  to 
behold  it,  eyeing  it  askanCe  with  a  feeling  which 
prevents  it  from  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  When  the 
church  should  have  been  spending  its  energies 
for  the  good  of  man,  devoting  its  passions  like  so 
much  consecrated  fuel,  for  offering  up  the  great 
sacrifice  of  love  which  God  is  waiting  to  receive, 
it  is  wasting  its  feelings  in  the  fire  of  unholy  con- 
tention till  that  fire  has  almost  become  its  native 
element.  And  thus  Christianitjr  is  made  to  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  an  indiscriminating  world  the 
unamiable  and  paradoxical  spectacle  of  a  system 
which  has  the  power  of  attracting  all  classes  to 
itself,  but  of  repelling  them  all  from  each  other ; 
— forgetting  that  in  the  former  they  see  Chris- 
tianity triumphing  over  selfishness,  and  in  the 
latter  selfishness  defeating  Christianity. 

Bigotry,  is  another  of  the  forms  in  which  an 
inordinate  self-love  delights — the  selfishness  of  the 
creed.  In  this  capacity,  as  in  the  former,  its  ele- 
ment is  to  sow  division  where  nothing  should 
be  seen  but  union — among  the  members  of  the 
family  of  Christ.  The  great  scheme  of  mercy 
originated  in  a  love  which  consented  to  overlook 
the  enmity  and  fierce  rebellion  of  its  objects,  or, 
rather,  which  looked  on  that  enmity  only  to  pity 
and  provide  for  its  removal ;  but  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  been  the  objects  of  that  love,  will  not 
allow  each  other  the  liberty  of  the  slightest  con- 
scientious difference,  without  resenting  that  dif- 
ference as  a  personal  and  meditated  affront ;  as  if 
the  natural  enmity  of  their  hearts  against  God 
had  only  changed  its  direction,  and  had  found  its 
legitimate  objects  in  his  people.  Under  a  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  God,  bigotry  violates  the  sanc- 
tuary of  conscience,  and  creates  an  inquisition  in 
the  midst  of  the  church.  Erecting  its  own  creed 
into  a  standard  of  universal  belief,  it  would  fain 
call  down  fire  from  heaven,  or  kindle  a  furnace 
seven  times  hotter  than  an  ordinary  anger  would 
demand,  for  all  who  presume  to  question  its  in- 
fallibility ; — thus  justifying  the  world  in  repre- 
senting the  odivm  theologicum  as  a  concentration 
of  all  that  is  fierce,  bitter,  and  destructive,  in  the 
human  heart  The  Lord  they  profess  to  obey, 
would  have  them  to  embrace  with  a  comprehen- 
sive affection  all  who  exhibit  the  least  traces  of 
his  image  ;  but  the  strongest  traits,  the  most 
marked  confiarmity  to  his  likeness,  is  a  very  un- 
certain introduction  to  their  hearts  compared 
with  a  likeness  of  creed. 

Nearly  akin  to  this  is,  what,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  may  be  denominated,  the  selfishness 
of  the  pulpit:  that  fearful  spirit  which  presumes 
to  limit  what  God  meant  to  be  universal — the 
overtures  of  redemption  to  a  ruined  world.  Self- 
ishness, indeed,  in  this  repulsive  form,  is  of 
comparatively  limited  existence ;  and,  as  if  by 
a  judicial  arrangement  of  providence,  it  is  com- 
monly, in  our  day,  associated  with  errors  and 
tempers  so  unamiable,  that  its  own  nature  for- 
bids it  to  become  general.  It  daringly  undei*- 
takes  to  "  number  Israel ;"  to  determine  not  only 
that  few  will  be  saved,  but  who  that  few  will  be. 
Its  ministers,  faithful  to  their  creed,  stand  be- 
fore the  cross  and  hide  it ;  lest  men  should  see 
it  who  are  not  entitled  or  intended  to  behold  it ; 
— a  danger  which  they  jealously  avoid,  a  re- 
sponsibility they  would  tremble  to  incur.     The 
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gospel  charters  redemption  to  the  world, — but 
they  have  heard  that  there  are  divine  decrees ; 
and  until  they  can  logically  reconcile  their  views 
of  the  divine  inflexibility  with  the  universality 
of  the  divine  compassion,  the  charter  must  stand 
over ;  and  souls  perish  unwept ;  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  God's  great  gift,  the  adequate  image  of 
the  infinitude  of  his  love,  be  branded  with  the 
stigma  of  exclusiveness.  Put  the  aflairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  into  their  hands, — and,  under 
the  affectation  of  a  pious  dread  of  contravening 
the  sovereign  purposes  of  God,  or  of  forestalling 
his  appointed  time, — they  would  forthwith  call 
home  the  agents  of  mercy  in  distant  lands,  break 
up  the  institutions,  and  stop  the  whole  machi- 
nery, of  Christian  benevolence.  In  the  midst  of 
a  famishing  world,  they  would  establish  a  mono- 
poly of  the  bread  of  life ;  and,  though  assailed 
on  all  sides  by  the  cries  of  a  race  in  the  pains  of 
death,  would  not  cease  to  exchange  smiles  radiant 
with  self-complacency  while  continuing  to  cater 
to  their  own  pampered  appetites.  "  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  They 
know  not  that  they  are  perverting  that  which 
was  meant  to  be  the  destruction  of  selfishness, 
into  its  very  aliment  and  nurse  ;  they  know  not, 
that,  next  to  the  destruction  of  the  gospel,  they 
could  not  furnish  Satan  with  a  greater  triumph 
than  thus  to  silence  its  inviting  voice,  and  to 
suppress  the  agencies  of  its  disciples.  It  is  to 
arrest  the  course  of  the  angel  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  and  flying  through  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  to  confine  him  to  their  own  con- 
tracted horizon ;  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  is 
too  monstrous  to  be  apprehended  from  our  nature 
when  its  selfish  tendencies  are  the  materials  em- 
ployed, since  it  can  construct  a  system  out  of  the 
gospel  itself,  whose  most  appropriate  title  would 
be  "  Christianity  made  selfishness." 

The  selfishness  of  the  pew,  is  another  form  of 
the  same  pervading  evil ;  incomparably  less  per- 
nicious, indeed,  than  the  last  mentioned,  but  far 
more  extensive  in  its  existence.  This  is  that 
modification  of  selfish  piety  which  lives  only  to 
he  personally  comforted;  which,  in  all  its  reading 
and  hearing,  makes  its  own  individual  comfort, 
not  a  means,  but  an  end  ;  and  which,  in  pursuit 
of  that  end,  goes  up  and  down  in  the  world,  cry- 
ing, "  Give,  give,  and  is  never  satisfied."  The 
divine  Redeemer  describes  the  faithful  shepherd 
as  leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  for  a  time, 
to  traverse  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  the  one 
wanderer.  But  this  unlovely  spirit,  reversing  the 
touching  picture,^  would  have  him  neglect  ninety 
and  nine  wanderers,  to  attend  exclusiveljr  to  one 
folded  sheep.  An  epicure  in  comfort,  it  is  im- 
patient if  the  cup  of  consolation  be  removed  from 
its  lips  for  a  moment,  though  that  moment  was 
only  seized  to  say  to  a  famishing  multitude, 
"  Come  now,  for  all  things  are  ready."  Devout 
only  in  little  things,  it  cannot  bear  to  have  its 
mind  diverted  from  its  own  personal  and  par- 
ticular state,  even  though  the  sight  to  which  its 
attention  is  called  is  the  wants  of  a  world.  It 
will  consent  to  listen  just  once  a  year  to  the 
claims  of  the  perishing  heathen ;  but  it  feels  as  if 
more  than  that  were  too  much,  were  pressing  the 
subject  unnecessarily  on  its  attention.  The  ampli- 


tude of  the  divine  love  seeks  to  comprehend  the 
universe  in  its  large  and  life-giving  embrace,  and 
calls  on  our  affections  to  arise  and  follow  it  in  its 
vast  diffusion  ;  but  this  selfishness  stays  at  home, 
builds  itself  in,  sees  no  glory  in  that  love  but  as 
it  embraces  a  single  point,  and  that  point  itself. 

Consistent  with  itself,  this  same  spirit,  if  fol- 
lowed from  public  into  private,  is  found  to  be- 
come the  selfishness  of  the  closet.  It  penetrates 
even  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  there  where,  if 
any  where,  a  man  should  give  himself  up  to  what 
is  godlike,  there,  where  he  should  go  to  engage 
an  almighty  agency  in  the  behalf  of  his  race,  it 
banishes  from  his  thoughts  every  interest  but  his 
own,  rendering  him  a  suppliant  for  himself  alone. 
It  makes  him  as  exclusively  intent  on  his  own 
individual  advantage,  as  if  spiritual,  like  worldly 
good,  could  not  be  shared  by  others  without 
diminishing  the  portion  to  be  enjoyed  by  himself. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  in  imagination  near  to 
the  throne  of  God, — and  what  do  we  behold  ? — a 
number  of  needy  suppliants  returning  daily  to  his 
throne,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  as  un- 
mindful of  each  other  as  if  each  came  from  a  dif- 
ferent world,  and  represented  a  distinct  race  of 
beings ;  as  completely  absorbed  in  their  respec- 
tive interests  as  if  the  welfare  of  the  species  de- 
pended on  their  individual  success.  There,  where 
each  should  think  of  all,  and  feel  himself  blended 
with  the  great  whole,  he  virtually  disowns  kin- 
dred with  all,  deserts  the  common  interest,  and 
strives  for  himself  alone.  They  come  and  lay  their 
hand  upon  the  springs  of  an  agency,  which,  if 
put  into  motion,  would  diffuse  happiness  through 
the  world ;  but  they  leave  that  agency  unsolicited 
and  unmoved.  The  blessed  God  calls  them  into 
his  presence,  partly,  that  they  might  catch  the 
radiance  of  his  throne,  and  transmit  it  to  a  world 
immersed  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  but  provided 
they  catch  a  ray  of  that  light  for  themselves,  the 
gloom  of  the  world  may  remain  unrelieved.  He 
points  out  the  infinity  of  their  resources  in  him- 
self, gives  them  access  to  more  than  they  need 
for  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  go  and 
instrumentally  administer  to  the  wants  of  others. 
He  calls  them  to  his  throne  as  a  royal  priesthood, 
as  intercessors  for  the  race ;  but  instead  of  im- 
ploring the  divine  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
world,  each  of  them  virtually  calls  it  off  from 
every  other  object  to  concentrate  it  upon  a  unit, 
and  that  unit  himself.  He  has  so  laid  his  vast 
and  gracious  plans,  that  he  can  be  enjoyed  fully 
only  in  communion,  in  the  great  assembly  of 
heaven ;  but,  in  contravention  of  these  plans, 
each  one  seeks  to  contract  for  himself  separately 
with  God,  as  if  he  would  fein  engross  to  himself 
the  whole  of  the  divine  goodness.  What  an 
affecting  view  is  this  of  the  power  of  selfishness  I 
and  of  the  infinite  patience  of  God  in  bearing 
with  it ! 

But  the  form  under  which  this  Protean  evil 
works  more  insidiously  and  extensively,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  which  have  been  specified,  is  that  of 
a  worldly  spirit ; — we  will  venture  to  call  it  the 
selfishness  of  the  purse. 

It  was  the  design  of  Christ,  in  redeeming  and 
saving  his  people  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to 
convince  them  that  his  interest  and  theirs  were 
identical,  that  he  and  they  were  one,  that  to  enjoy 
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any  prosperity  distinct  from  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  his  kingdom  was  impossible.  And  by 
further  proposing  to  employ  their  instrumentality 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom,  he  intended 
to  give  them  an  opportxmity  of  evincing  their  love 
to  his  name,  and  of  consecrating  all  the  means 
they  could  abstract  from  the  necessary  demands 
of  time,  to  the  great  cause  of  salvation.  It  was 
only  warrantable  to  expect,  that  the  exhibition  of 
his  love,  and  the  claims  of  his  kingdom,  coming 
with  full  force  upon  their  hearts,  would  overwhelm 
all  worldly  considerations;  that  they  would  bring 
forth  their  wealth,  and  present  it  with  the  ardent 
devotion  of  an  offering;  that  henceforth  they 
would  desire  to  prosper  in  the  world  only  that 
they  might  have  the  more  to  lay  at  his  feet;  that 
they  would  instantly  devise  a  plan  of  self-denial, 
each  one  for  himself,  the  object  of  which  should 
be  to  augment  to  the  utmost  their  contributions 
to  his  cause  ;  that  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  such 
self-denial  would  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Christian  charity  ;  and  that  the  absence  of  such 
self-denial,  and  the  consequent  fruits  of  it,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  Christian  name ; 
that  the  church,  as  "the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife," 
would  feel  that  she  had,  that  she  could  have,  no 
interest  apart  from  his,  that  all  her  worldly  pos- 
sessions belonged  to  him,  and  that  she  would 
gratefully  and  cheerfully  surrender  them  to  him, 
wishing  that  for  his  dear  sake  they  had  been  ten 
thousand-fold  more. 

To  ask  if  such  is  the  conduct  of  the  Christian 
church  would  be  worse  than  trifling.  "  All  seek 
their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's." 
As  if  their  interest  and  his  were  two,  separate, 
opposite,  irreconcilable  things ;  or,  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  grace,  the  claims,  or  even  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  great  majority  of  Christian 
professors  may  be  seen,  from  age  to  age,  pursuing 
their  own  ends  as  eagerly,  and  wasting  their  sub- 
stance as  selfishly,  as  the  world  around  them. 

They  seek  their  worldly  prosperity.  They 
know  of  nothing  equal  to  that.  Every  thing  is 
made  to  give  way  to  that.  The  cause  of  Christ 
itself  must  wait  for  that,  and  is  only  held  secondary 
to  it.  What  1  neglect  any  thing  which  tends  to 
increase  their  gains! — ^they  would  deem  them- 
selves mad  to  think  of  it ;  even  though  the  salvation 
of  an  immortal  soul  had  to  wait  in  consequence. 
And  thus,  while  God  has  to  complain  of  them  as 
slothful  and  unfaithful  in  his  service.  Mammon 
can  boast  of  them  as  among  his  most  diligent  and 
devoted  servants. 

They  seek  their  worldly  ease  and  enjoyment. 
Self,  self  is  the  idol  to  which  they  are  perpe- 
tually sacrificing ;  the  monster,  whose  ravenous 
appetite  they  are  perpetually  feasting,  and  which 
eats  up  nearly  all  they  have.  So  great  is  the  cost 
of  dressing  and  decorating  this  idol,  of  serving 
and  feasting  it,  of  consulting  its  voracious  appe- 
tites, and  ministering  to  its  various  gratifications, 
that  but  little  is  left  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  It 
is  "  a  soul- wasting  monster,  that  is  fed  and  sus- 
tained at  a  dearer  rate,  and  with  more  costly 
sacrifices  and  repasts,  than  can  be  paralleled  by 
either  sacred  or  other  history ;  that  hath  made 
more  desolation  in  the  souls  of  men,  than  ever  was 
made  in  their  towns  and  cities  where  idols  were 
served  with  only  human  sacrifices,  or  monstrous 


creatures  satiated  only  with  such  food ;  or  where 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  majority  were  to  be 
purchased  by  the  constant  tribute  of  the  blood  of 
not  a  few  !  that  hath  devoured  more  and  preyed 
more  cruelly  upon  human  lives  than  Moloch  or 
the  Minotaur  !"*  Self,  is  Dives  in  the  mansion, 
clothed  in  purple,  and  faring  sumptuously  every 
day, — the  cause  of  Christ,  is  Lazarus  laying  at  his 
gate,  and  fed  only  with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
his  table. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  forms  of  that 
demon  of  selfishness,  whose  name  is  Legion ;  and 
which,  in  every  age,  has  been  the  great  antagonist 
of  the  gospel,  threatening  at  times  even  to  drive 
the  principle  of  benevolence  from  the  world. 
What  but  this  is  it  which  keeps  the  piety  of  the 
individual  professor,  joyless  to  himself? — which 
renders  many  a  congregation  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, a  company  of  inactive,  useless  men,  assem- 
bling merely  for  their  own  religious  ends,  and 
separating  only  to  pursue  their  own  worldly  ends, 
as  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  others  as  if  none 
but  themselves  inhabited  the  earth  ? — which  turns 
the  several  denominations  of  which  the  Christian 
church  is  composed,  into  so  many  sources  of 
mutual  disquietude  and  weakness  ?— and  which 
makes  that  church  the  scorn  of  an  infidel  world, 
instead  of  its  boast  and  glory  ?  It  has  defrauded 
millions  of  the  ofl'er  of  eternal  life : — and  what 
but  selfishness  is,  at  this  moment,  defrauding  God 
of  his  glory  long  since  due,  and  the  church  of  its 
promised  prosperity,  and  the  world  of  the  re- 
demption provided  for  it  ?  Well  has  self  been 
denominated  the  great  Antichrist ;  for,  though  it 
may  not  be  the  antichrist  of  prophecy  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  latter  day,  it  is  the  antichrist  of  every 
day,  and  every  age ;  the  great  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  Christ,  the  great  antagonist  and  obstacle 
to  his  universal  reign.  "  For  all  seek  their  own, 
not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's." 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  its  pernicious  power, 
let  it  only  be  supposed  that  selfishness,  in  all  the 
forms  we  have  specified,  has  been  banished  from 
the  church, — and  what  would  ensue  ?  Each  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  without  sacrificing  its 
distinctive  character,  would  embrace  and  seek  to 
ally  itself  as  closely  with  all  the  rest  as  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  hope,  and  aflfection,  could  bind 
it.  Each  creed  would  have  the  necessity  and 
divinity  of  brotherly  love  among  its  primary  arti- 
cles ;  teaching  the  Christian  that  a  heart  glowing 
with  afiFection  to  "the  brethren,"  exhales  the 
incense  most  acceptable  to  God,  that  such  love  is 
God  in  man.  Devotion,  no  longer  terminating  in 
itself,  would  go  to  God,  and  plead  for  the  world. 
Piety,  no  longer  seeking  after  comfort  as  an  end, 
would  find  it  without  seeking;  find  it  in  the  paths 
of  Christian  activity  and  usefulness.  Like  the 
piety  of  apostolic  times,  it  would  be  exempted 
from  all  the  morbid  complaints  of  a  slothful  re- 
ligion, and  would  find  its  health  and  enjoyment  in 
living  to  Christ.  The  whole  church  would  be 
kindled  into  a  sacrificial  flame  for  his  glory,  into 
which  every  Christian  would  cast  the  savings  of 
his  self-denial  as  appropriate  fuel  for  feeding  a 
flame  so  sacred.  A  love  which  would  yearn 
over  the  whole  human  race ;  a  zeal  which  would 
be  constantly  devising  fresh  methods  of  useful- 
*  Howe. 
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ness,  denying  itself,  and  laying  itself  out  for  God ; 
and  a  perseverance  which  would  never  rest  till 
the  whole  family  of  man  should  he  seated  at  the 
banquet  of  salvation — these  would  he  the  prevail- 
ing features  of  the  entire  Christian  community. 
From  such  a  scene  the  eternal  Spirit  could  not  be 
absent ;  its  very  existence  would  demonstrate  his 
presence.  The  tabernacle  of  God  would  be  with 
men  upon  the  earth.  God  would  bless  us,  and  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  would  fear  him. 

Now  of  all  this,  selfishness  is  defrauding  us. 
It  is  keeping  the  universe  in  suspense.  Like  a 
spring-season  held  back  by  the  chilling  breath  of 
winter,  all  things  are  waiting  for  the  desired 
change,  when  the  Christian  church,  bursting  forth 
as  in  the  vernal  beauty  of  its  youth,  shall  become 
another  paradise,  full  of  melody,  incense,  and  joy. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

COVETOUSNESS, — THE  PRINCIPAL  FORM  OF  SELF- 
ISHNESS,— IN  ITS  NATURE,  FORMS,  PREVA- 
LENCE, ESPECIALLY  IN  BRITAIN,  DISGUISES, 
TESTS,   EVILS,   DOOM,   AND  PLEAS. 


SECTION   I. 

THE    NATURE    OF    COVETOUSNESS. 

If  selfishness  be  the  prevailing  form  of  sin,  co- 
vetousness  may  be  regarded  as  the  prevailing  form 
of  selfishness.  This  is  strikingly  intimated  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  when,  describing  the  "perilous 
times  "  of  the  final  apostasy,  he  represents  self- 
ishness as  the  prolific  root  of  all  the  evils  which 
will  then  prevail,  and  covetousness  as  its  first 
fruit.  "  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves,  covetous." 

In  passing,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  out- 
line of  selfishness  in  general,  to  a  consideration  of 
this  form  of  it  in  particular,  we  feel  that  we  need 
not  labour  to  magnify  its  importance.  A  very 
little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that,  while  the 
other  forms  of  selfishness  are  partial  in  their 
existence,  this  is  universal ;  that  it  lies  in  our 
daily  path,  and  surrounds  us  like  the  atmosphere ; 
that  it  exceeds  all  others  in  the  plausibility  of  its 
pretences,  and  the  insidiousness  of  its  operations ; 
that  it  is,  commonly,  the  last  form  of  selfishness 
which  leaves  the  heart  -,  and  that  Christians,  who 
have  comparatively  escaped  from  all  the  others, 
may  still  be  unconsciously  enslaved  by  this.  If 
there  be  ground  to  fear  that  covetousness  "  will, 
in  all  probability,  prove  the  eternal  overthrow  of 
more  characters  among  professing  people  than  any 
other  sin,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  crime 
which  can  be  indulged,  and  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion at  the  same  time  supported ;"  and  if  it  be 
true  also,  that  it  operates  more  than  any  other  sin 
to  hold  the  church  in  apparent  league  with  the 
world,  and  to  defeat  its  design,  and  rob  it  of  its 
honours,  as  the  instrument  of  the  world's  con- 
version ;  surely  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to 
reveal  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and 
justify  every  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  sound 
an  alarm  against  it. 

Covetousness,  denotes  the  state  of  a  mind  from 


which  the  Supreme  Good  has  been  lost,  labouring 
to  replace  him  by  some  subordinate  form  of  en- 
joyment. The  determinate  direction  which  this 
craving  takes  after  money,  is  purely  accidental ; 
and  arises  from  the  general  consent  of  society, 
that  money  shall  be  the  representative  of  all  pro- 
perty ;  and,  as  such,  the  key  to  all  the  avenues  of 
worldly  enjoyment.  But  as  the  existence  of  this 
conventional  arrangement  renders  the  possession 
of  some  amount  of  property  indispensable,  the 
application  of  the  term  covetousness  has  come  to 
be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  an  inordinate 
and  selfish  regard  for  money. 

Our  liability  to  this  sin  arises,  we  say,  from  the 
perception  that  "money  answereth  all  things." 
Riches  in  themselves,  indeed,  are  no  evil.  Nor  is 
the  bare  possession  of  them  wrong.  Nor  is  the 
desire  to  possess  them  sinful,  provided  that  desire 
exist  under  certain  restrictions.  For  in  almost 
every  stage  of  civilization  money  is  requisite  to 
procure  the  conveniences,  and  even  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  to  desire  it  therefore  as  the  means  of  life, 
is  as  innocent  as  to  live.  In  its  higher  application 
it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  great  relative 
usefulness;  to  seek  it,  then,  as  the  means  of  doing 
good,  is  not  a  vice  but  a  virtue.  But  perceiving 
that  money  is  so  important  an  agent  in  society; — 
that  it  not  only  fences  off  the  wants  and  woes  of 
poverty,  but  that  like  a  centre  of  attraction  it 
can  draw  to  itself  every  object  of  worldly  desire 
from  the  farthest  circumference ; — the  temptation 
arises  of  desiring  it  inordinately ;  of  even  desiring 
it  for  its  own  sake ;  of  supposing  that  the  instru- 
ment of  procuring  so  much  good  must  itself  pos- 
sess intrinsic  excellence.  From  observing  that 
gold  could  procure  for  us  whatever  it  touches, 
we  are  tempted  to  wish,  like  the  fabled  king,  that 
whatever  we  touch  might  be  turned  into  gold. 

But  the  passion  for  money  exists  in  various 
degrees,  and  exhibits  itself  in  very  different 
aspects.  No  classification  of  its  multiplied  forms, 
indeed,  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  rigor- 
ously exact.  All  its  branches  and  modifications 
run  into  each  other,  and  are  separated  by  gra- 
dations rather  than  by  lines  of  demarcation. 
The  most  obvious  and  general  distinction,  perhaps, 
is  that  which  divides  it  into  the  desire  of  getting 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  desire  of  keeping 
that  which  is  already  possessed.  But  each  of 
these  divisions  is  capable  of  subdivision.  World- 
liness,  rapacity,  and  an  ever-craving,  all-con- 
suming prodigality,  may  belong  to  the  one  ;  and 
parsimony,  niggardliness,  and  avarice,  to  the  other. 
The  word  covetousness,  however,  is  popularly 
employed  as  synonymous  with  each  of  these 
terms,  and  as  comprehensive  of  them  all. 


SECTION  n. 

FORMS  OF   COVETOUSNESS. 

By  worldliness,  we  mean  cupidity  in  its  earliest, 
most  plausible,  and  most  prevailing  form  ;  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  conspicuous  to  the  eye 
of  man,  yet  sufficiently  characteristic  and  active 
to  incur  the  prohibition  of  God.  It  is  that  quiet 
and  ordinary  operation  of  the  principle  which 
abounds  most  with  excuses;  which  is  seldom 
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questioned  even  by  the  majority  of  professing 
Christians ;  which  the  morality  of  the  world 
allows,  and  even  commands ;  which  may  live, 
unrebuked,  through  a  whole  life,  under  the  decent 
garb  of  frugality,  and  honest  industry ;  and  which 
thus  silently  works  the  destruction  of  multitudes 
without  alarming  them. 

Rapacity,  is  covetousness  grasping;  "making 
haste  to  be  rich."  This  is  the  true  "  wolf  in  the 
breast,"  ever  feeding,  and  yet  ever  craving;  so 
ravenous  that  nothing  is  like  it  except  death  and 
the  grave.  It  is  a  passion  which  compels  every 
other  feeling  to  its  aid  ;  the  day  seems  too  short 
for  it ;  success  is  looked  on  as  a  reward  and  a 
spur ;  failure,  as  a  punishment  for  some  relaxation 
of  the  passion ;  the  wealth  of  others  seems  to 
reproach  it;  the  poverty  of  others  to  warn  it. 
Determined  to  gratify  itself,  it  overlooks  the 
morality  of  the  means,  despises  alike  the  tardiness 
of  industry,  and  the  scruples  of  integrity,  and 
thinks  only  of  the  readiest  way  to  success.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  it  scorns  to  wait  for  intimations 
of  the  divine  will,  or  to  watch  the  movements  of 
providence ;  and  the  only  restraints  which  it  ac- 
knowledges—though many  of  these  it  would  gladly 
overleap — are  such  as  our  fears  of  each  other 
have  erected  into  laws,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
confining  it  within  bounds. 

Parsimony,  is  covetousness  parting  with  its  life- 
blood.  It  is  the  frugality  of  selfishness ;  the  art 
of  parting  with  as  little  as  possible.  Of  this  dis- 
position it  can  never  be  said  that  it  gives,  but  only 
that  it  capitulates;  its  freest bestowments have  the 
air  of  a  surrender  made  with  an  ill  grace. 

Avarice,  is  covetousness  hoarding.  It  is  the 
love  of  money  in  the  abstract,  or,  for  its  own  sake. 
Covetousness,  in  this  monstrous  form,  indeed,  is 
but  of  rare  occurrence.  For  as  money  is  a  com- 
pendium of  all  kinds  of  worldly  good,  or  so  much 
condensed  world,  it  is  mostly  desired  for  the  sake 
of  the  gratifications  which  it  can  purchase ;  it  is 
sought  and  valued  as  a  kind  of  concentrated 
essence  which  can  be  diluted  at  pleasure,  and 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  every  one  who  possesses 
it.  But  avarice  is  content  with  the  bare  possession 
of  the  essence ;  stopping  short  at  the  means,  it  is 
satisfied  without  the  end.  By  a  strange  infatua- 
tion it  looks  upon  gold  as  its  own  end ;  and,  as 
the  ornaments  which  the  Israelites  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  Aaron  became  a  ^od,  so  gold,  in 
the  hand  of  avarice,  becomes  an  ultimate  good ;  to 
speak  of  its  utility,  or  its  application  to  practical 
purposes,  would  be  almost  felt  as  a  profanation. 
Other  vices  have  a  particular  view  to  enjoyment, 
(falsely  so  called,)  but  the  very  term  miser  is  a 
confession  of  the  misery  which  attends  avarice ; 
for  in  order  to  save  his  gold,  the  miser  robs 
himself; 

"Throws  up  his  interest  in  both  worlds. 
First  starred  in  this,  then  damned  in  that  to  come." 

He  cannot  be  said  to  possess  wealth  ;  wealth  pos- 
sesses him ;  or  else  he  possesses  it  like  a  fever  which 
bums  and  consumes  him  as  if  molten  gold  were 
circulating  in  his  veins.  Many  vices  wear  out 
and  are  abandoned  as  age  and  experience  increase, 
but  avarice  strikes  deeper  root  as  age  advances  ; 
and,  like  the  solitary  tree  of  the  desert,  flourishes 
amidst  sterility  where  nothing  else  could  survive. 


Other  passions  are  paroxysms,  and  intermit ;  but 
avarice  is  a  distemper  which  knows  no  intervals. 
Other  passions  have  their  times  of  relaxation; 
but  avarice  is  a  tyrant  which  never  suffers  its  slaves 
to  rest.  It  is  the  fabled  dragon  with  its  golden 
fleece,  and  with  lidless  and  unslumbering  eyes  it 
keeps  watch  and  ward  night  and  day. 

Prodigality,  though  directly  opposed  to  avarice 
or  hoarding,  is  quite  compatible  with  cupidity : 
and  is,  indeed,  so  frequently  found  in  combination 
with  it,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  com- 
plex forms.  The  character  which  Sallust  gives 
of  Catiline,  that  "  he  was  covetous  of  other  men's 
wealth,  while  he  squandered  his  own,"  is  one  of 
very  common  occurrence.  And  we  notice  it 
here  to  show,  that  although  men  may  occasionally 
be  heard  pleading  their  extravagance  to  clear 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  cupidity,  yet  it 
originates  in  the  same  cause,  produces  precisely 
the  same  effects,  employs  the  same  sinful  means 
of  gratification,  and  incurs  the  same  doom.  They 
must  be  covetous,  that  they  may  be  prodigal :  one 
hand  must  collect,  that  the  other  may  have  where- 
with to  scatter :  covetousness,  as  the  steward  to 
prodigality,  must  furnish  supplies,  and  is  often 
goaded  into  rapacity  that  it  may  raise  them. 
Thus  prodigality  strengthens  covetousness  by 
keeping  it  in  constant  activity,  and  covetous- 
ness strengthens  prodigality  by  slavishly  feeding 
its  voracious  appetite.  Taking  possession  of  the 
heart,  "they  divide  the  man  between  them,"  each 
in  turn  becoming  cause  and  effect.  But  prodigal 
self-indulgence  not  only  produces  cupidity,  it 
stands  to  every  benevolent  object  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  avarice — it  has  nothing  to  give.  A 
system  of  extravagant  expenditure  renders  bene- 
volence impossible,  and  keeps  a  man  constantly 
poor  towards  God. 


SECTION  III. 

PREVALENCE    OF   COVETOUSNESS. 

To  the  charge  of  covetousness,  under  one  or 
other  of  these  various  forms,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  mankind,  and  even  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, must  plead  guilty  !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
all  these  modifications  of  covetousness  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  same  mind,  for  some  of  them  are 
destructive  of  each  other :  and  such  is  the  anxiety 
of  men  to  escape  from  the  hateful  charge  entirely, 
that  finding  they  are  exempt  from  some  of  its 
forms,  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  guilt- 
less of  all.  But  this  delusion,  in  most  cases,  only 
indicates  the  mournful  probability,  that  the  evil, 
besides  having  taken  up  its  abode  within  them, 
has  assumed  there  a  form  and  a  name  so  plausi- 
ble, as  not  merely  to  escape  detection,  but  even 
to  secure  to  itself  the  credit  of  a  virtue,  and  the 
welcome  of  a  friend. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  man  may  acquire, 
and  through  a  long  life  maintain,  a  character  for 
liberality  and  spirit,  while  his  heart  all  the  time 
goeth  after  his  covetousness.  His  hand,  like  a 
channel,  may  be  ever  open  ;  and  because  his  in- 
come is  perpetually  flowing  through  it,  the  unre- 
flecting world,  taken  with  appearances,  hold  him 
up  as  a  pattern  of  generosity ;  but  the  entire  cur- 
rent is  absorbed  by  his  own  selfishness.     That 
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others  are  indirectly  benefited  by  his  profusion, 
does  not  enter  into  his  calculations ;  he  thinks 
only  of  his  own  gratification.  It  is  true  his  mode 
of  living  may  employ  others ;  but  he  is  the  idol 
of^the  temple,  they  are  only  priests  in  his  ser- 
vice; and  the  prodigality  they  are  empowered 
to  indulge  in,  is  only  intended  to  decorate  and  do 
honour  to  his  altar.  To  maintain  an  expensive 
establishment,  to  carry  it  high  above  the  world, 
to  settle  his  children  respectably  in  life,  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  costly  self-indulgence,  —  these 
are  the  objects  which  swallow  up  all  his  gains, 
and  keep  him  in  a  constant  fever  of  ill-concealed 
anxiety ;  filling  his  heart  with  envy  and  covetous- 
ness  at  the  sight  of  others'  prosperity  ;  rendering 
hira  loth  to  part  with  a  fraction  of  his  property 
to  benevolent  purposes ;  making  him  feel  as  if 
every  farthing  of  his  money  so  employed  were  a 
diversion  of  that  farthing  from  the  great  ends  of 
life  ;  and  causing  him  even  to  begrudge  the  hal- 
lowed hours  of  the  Sabbath  as  so  much  time  lost 
(if,  indeed,  he  allows  it  to  be  lost)  to  the  cause  of 
gain.  New  channels  of  benevolence  may  open 
around  him  in  all  directions  ;  but  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  those  channels  must  remain  dry,  for, 
like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  he  absorbs  all  the 
bounty  which  Heaven  rains  on  him,  and  still 
craves  for  more.  What  but  this  is  commonly 
meant  by  the  expression  concerning  such  a  man, 
that  "  be  is  living  up  to  his  income  ?"  The  un- 
disguised interpretation  is,  that  he  is  engrossing 
to  himself  all  that  benevolence  which  should  be 
diffused  throughout  the  world  ;  that  he  is  appro- 
priating all  that  portion  of  the  divine  bounty 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted,  and  which  he 
ought  to  share  with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
that  he  is  thus  disabling  himself  for  all  the  calls 
and  claims  of  Christian  charity.  Alas !  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  professing  Christians  should 
be,  at  this  moment,  systematically  incapacitating 
themselves  for  any  thing  more  than  scanty  drib- 
lets of  charity,  by  their  unnecessary  expenditure, 
their  extravagant  self-indulgence.  Where  ava- 
rice, or  hoarding,  has  slain  its  thx)usands,  a  lavish 
profusion  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands;  and 
where  the  former  robs  the  cause  of  God  of  a 
mite,  the  latter  robs  it  of  a  million. 

A  man  may  defy  a  charge  of  avarice,  in  the 
aggravated  sense  of  that  term,  to  be  substantiated 
against  him.  Indeed,  a  miser,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  character  is  ordinarily  portrayed,  is 
a  most  unusual  prodigy  ;  a  monster  rarely  found 
but  in  description.  "  His  life  is  one  long  sigh 
for  wealth :  he  would  coin  his  life-blood  into 
gold:  he  would  sell  his  soul  for  gain."  Now, 
the  injurious  effect  of  such  exaggerated  represen- 
tations is,  that  men,  conscious  that  their  parsimony 
does  not  resemble  such  a  character,  acquit  them- 
selves of  the  charge  of  covetousness  altogether. 
Unable  to  recognise  in  this  disguised  and  distorted 
picture  of  the  vice  their  own  likeness,  they  flatter 
themselves  into  a  belief  of  their  entire  innocence ; 
as  if  the  vice  admitted  of  no  degrees,  and  none 
were  guilty  if  not  as  guilty  as  possible. 

But  though  a  man  may  not  merit  to  be  deno- 
minated avaricious,  he  may  yet  be  parsimonious. 
He  may  not  be  a  Dead  Sea,  ever  receiving,  and 
never  imparting ;  but  yet  he  may  be  as  unlike 
the  Nile  when,  overflowing  its  banks,  its  leaves  a 


rich  deposit  on  the  neighbouring  lands.  His  do- 
mestic economy  is  a  system  of  penuriousness, 
hateful  to  servants,  visitors,  and  friends ;  from 
which  every  thing  generous  has  fled  ;  and  in 
which  even  ever)'  thing  necessary  comes  with 
the  air  of  being  begrudged,  of  existing  only  by 
sufferance.  In  his  dealings  with  others,  he  seems 
to  act  under  the  impression  that  mankind  have 
conspired  to  defraud  him,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  his  conduct  often  amounts  to  a  constructive 
fraud  on  mankind.  He  is  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  saving  ;  and  exults  at  the  acquisition  of  a  little 
pelf  with  a  joy  strikingly  disproportionate  to  its 
worth.  He  looks  on  every  thing  given  to  charity, 
as  so  much  lost,  thrown  away,  and  for  which 
there  will  never  be  any  return.  If  a  benevolent 
appeal  surprise  him  into  an  act  of  unusual  liber- 
ality, he  takes  ample  revenge  by  keen  self-re- 
proaches, and  a  determination  to  steel  himself 
against  all  such  assaults  in  future.  Or  else,  in 
his  relenting  moments,  and  happier  moods,  he 
plumes  himself,  and  looks  as  complacently  on 
himself  for  having  bestowed  a  benevolent  mite, 
as  if  he  had  performed  an  act  of  piety  for  which 
nothing  less  than  heaven  would  be  an  adequate 
reward.  His  soul  not  only  never  expands  to  the 
warmth  of  benevolence,  but  contracts  at  the  bare 
proposal,  the  most  distant  prospect,  of  sacrifice. 
His  presence  in  any  society  met  for  a  charitable 
purpose  would  be  felt  like  the  vicinity  of  an  ice- 
berg, freezing  the  atmosphere,  and  repressing  the 
warm  and  flowing  current  of  benevolence.  The 
eloquent  think  it  a  triumph  to  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  mercy  before  him  unabashed ;  and  the 
benevolent  are  satisfied  if  they  can  only  bring 
away  their  sacred  fire  undamped  from  his  pre- 
sence. He  scowls  at  every  benevolent  project  as 
romantic,  as  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Utopia,  to 
a  very  different  state  of  things  from  what  is 
known  in  this  world.  He  hears  of  the  time  when 
the  church  will  make,  and  will  be  necessitated  to 
make,  far  greater  sacrifices  than  at  present,  with 
conscious  uneasiness,  or  resolved  incredulity. 
His  life  is  an  economy  of  petty  avarice,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  parting  with  as  little 
as  possible,  and  getting  as  much, — a  constant 
warfare  against  benevolence. 

But  a  person  may  be  free  from  the  charge  of 
parsimony,  and  yet  open  to  the  accusation  of 
worldliness.  His  covetousness  may  not  be  so  de- 
termined as  to  distinguish  him  from  the  multitude, 
but  yet  sufficiently  marked  to  show  that  his  trea- 
sure is  not  in  heaven.  He  was  born  with  the 
world  in  his  heart,  and  nothing  has  yet  expelled 
it.  He  may  regularly  receive  the  seed  of  the 
gospel,  but  the  soil  is  pre-occupied ;  "  the  cares 
of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
choke  the  word,  and  render  it  unfruitful."  He 
will  listen  to  an  ordinary  exposition  of  the  vanity 
of  wealth,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  will  appear 
to  give  it  his  entire  assent :  and  yet,  immediately 
after,  he  resumes  his  pursuit  of  that  vanity  with 
an  avidity  which  seems  increased  by  the  tempo- 
rary interruption.  But  let  the  exposition  be 
more  than  usually  vivid,  let  it  aim  at  awakening 
his  conviction  of  the  dangers  attending  wealth, 
let  it  set  forth  the  general  preferableness  of  com- 
petence to  affluence,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be 
disturbing  the  settled  order  of  his  sentiments. 
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A  representation  of  the  snares  of  wealth,  is 
regarded  by  him  as  the  empty  declamation  of  a 
man  who  has  been  made  splenetic  by  disappoint- 
ments, or  who  has  been  soured  by  losses ;  who 
has  never  known  the  sweets  of  wealth,  or,  having 
known,  has  lost  them,  and  would  gladly  recover 
them  again  if  he  could.  He  never  listens  to  such 
representations  as — that  unsanctified  riches  are 
only  the  means  of  purchasing  disappointment ; 
that  the  possessor  suffers,  rather  than  enjoys 
them;  that  |^is  wants  multiply  faster  than  his 
means — without  an  inward  smile  of  scepticism,  a 
conscious  feeling  of  incredulity ;  a  feeling  which, 
if  put  into  words,  would  express  itself  thus,  "  0, 
if  I  might  but  be  made  rich,  I  would  make  my- 
self happy.  Tell  me  not  of  dangers  :  cheerfully 
would  I  risk  them  all,  only  bless  me  with  wealth." 
And  his  life  is  arranged,  and  spent,  in  strict 
accordance  with  this  confession.  In  his  vocabu- 
lary, wealth  means  happiness — the  chief  good. 
And  in  his  reading  of  the  holy  Scripture,  the 
declaration  of  our  Lord  is  reversed,  as  if  he  had 
said — A  man's  life  consisteth  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

And  this  representation,  be  it  observed,  applies 
to  the  man  whose  ideas  of  wealth  are  limited  to 
a  few  hundreds,  as  much  as  to  him  whose  wishes 
aspire  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  poor  man 
is  apt  to  imagine  that  covetousness  is  a  subject  in 
which  he  has  no  interest — that  it  is  a  sin  peculiar 
to  the  rich.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  may  not 
plan  for  riches,  because  he  may  not  be  able  to 
plan  much  for  any  thing;  calculation  is  out  of 
his  sphere ;  it  requires  too  much  thought  for 
him.  And  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  prosperous 
are  more  liable  to  indulge  cupidity  than  the  poor  ; 
for  if  it  cannot  be  said  with  confidence  that 
poverty  starves  the  propensity,  it  may  certainly 
be  affirmed  that  prosperity  feeds  it ;  often  awaken- 
ing it  at  first  from  its  dormant  state,  and  turning 
every  subsequent  instance  of  gain  into  a  meal  to 
gratify  its  voracious  appetite. 

But  there  is  no  sphere  so  humble  and  contracted 
as  to  secure  a  man  against  its  intrusion.  Like 
a  certain  class  of  plants,  it  seems  only  to  ask  for 
room,  though  it  should  be  on  a  rock,  and  for  the 
common  air,  in  order  to  thrive.  The  man  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  "retired  from  the 
world,"  may  still  be  carrying  this  abridgement  of 
the  world's  influences  about  with  him  in  his 
heart.  And,  by  artfulljr  soliciting  the  poor  man 
under  the  disguise  of  industry,  of  frugality,  or 
of  providing  for  his  family,  it  may  have  yoked 
him  as  a  captive  to  its  car,  though  he  may  appear 
to  be  only  keeping  poverty  at  bay.  He  need  not 
plunge  into  the  ocean  in  order  to  drown  himself 
— a  very  shallow  stream  will  suffice,  if  he  chooses 
to  lie  prostrate  in  it ;  and  the  desire  of  the  small- 
est gain,  if  his  heart  be  immersed  in  the  pursuit, 
will  as  certainly  "  drown  him  in  perdition,"  as  if 
the  object  of  his  cupidity  were  the  wealth  of  a 
Crcesus.  He  takes  his  character,  and  incurs  his 
danger,  not  from  the  magnitude  of  his  object, 
but  from  the  unceasing  and  undivided  manner  in 
which  he  pursues  it.  Though  his  worldliness 
may  be  quiet  and  equable  in  its  operation,  yet, 
like  an  ever-flowing  stream,  it  gradually  wears 
his  whole  soul  into  one  channel,  which  drains  off 
his  thoughts  and  affections  from  higher  ground, 


and  carries  them  all  in  a  steadjr  current  in  that 
single  direction  :  while  his  occasional  impressions 
of  a  religious  nature  only  ripple  its  surface  for  a 
moment,  and  vanish,  without  in  the  least  retard- 
ing its  onward  course. 

But  to  specify  all  the  forms  of  covetousness, 
and  to  trace  it  in  all  its  modifications,  is  impos- 
sible. Capable  of  combining  with  all  motives, 
and  penetrating  all  actions,  in  its  symptoms  or  its 
practice  it  is  every  where  to  be  found.  It  ac- 
knowledges no  conqueror  but  the  grace  of  God, 
and  owns  no  limit  but  that  of  the  world.  Our 
great  epic  poet,  with  equal  sublimity  and  pro- 
priety, gives  to  it  an  existence  even  beyond  this 
world.  Recording  the  history  of  Mammon — the 
Scripture  personification  of  cupidity — he  describes 
him  as 

"  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven  ;  for  even  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent ;  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else,  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific." 

The  moral  of  which  is,  that  covetousness  is  one 
of  the  eldest-born  of  sin,  and  a  prime  leader  in 
the  Satanic  empire  of  evil ;  that  no  nature  is  too 
lofty,  no  place  too  sacred  for  its  presence  ;  that, 
being  a  universal  passion,  no  enterprise  is  too 
daring  for  it  to  attempt,  no  sphere  too  extended 
for  its  range. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  personal  minis- 
try of  our  Lord  himself,  appears  to  have  been  to 
make  us  aware  of  the  universality  of  this  passion, 
and  to  save  us  from  it.  Sin  having  expelled  the 
love  of  God  from  the  heart,  he  saw  that  the  love 
of  the  world  had  rushed  in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum ; 
that  the  desire  of  riches,  as  an  abstract  of  all 
other  worldly  desires,  has  become  a  universal 
passion,  in  which  all  other  appetites  and  passions 
concur,  since  it  is  the  readiest  means  to  gratify 
them  all.  To  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer, 
the  generation  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  only 
laudably  employed  in  their  respective  avocations; 
but,  penetrating  the  thin  disguises  of  custom,  he 
beheld  the  world  converted  into  a  mart  in  which 
every  thing  was  exposed  for  sale.  To  a  common 
observer,  the  confused  pursuits  and  complicated 
passions  of  mankind  might  have  presented  an 
aspect  of  ever-shifting  forms,  as  incapable  of 
classification  as  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  but  to  his 
comprehensive  view  there  appeared  but  two 
great  classes,  in  which  all  minor  distinctions  were 
merged — the  servants  of  God,  and  the  servants 
of  Mammon.  To  his  imerring  and  omniscient 
glance,  the  whole  world  appeared  to  be  engrossed 
in  a  laborious  expeiiment  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  these  two  claimants ;  but  against  such 
an  accommodation  he  enters  his  divine  protest ; 
affirming,  with  the  solemnity  and  confidence  of 
one  who  knew  that  though  the  experiment  had 
been  made  and  repeated  in  every  form  and  in 
every  age,  it  had  failed  as  often  as  it  had  been 
made,  and  will  prove  eternally  impracticable, 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  To  an 
ordinary  observer,  the  charge  of  covetousness 
could  only  be  alleged  against  a  few  individuals  : 
but  he  tracked  it  through  the  most  unsuspected 
windings,  laid  open  some  of  its  most  concealed 
operations,  and  showed  that,  like  the  elemental  , 
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fire,  it  is  not  only  present  where  it  is  grossly 
visible,  bnt  that  it  is  all-pervading,  and  co-exten- 
sive with  human  depravity. 

Entering  the  mart  of  the  busy  world,  where 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  monotonous  hum  of  the 
traders  in  vanity,  he  lifts  up  his  voice  like  the 
trump  of  God,  and  seeks  to  break  the  spell  which 
infatuates  them,  while  he  exclaims,  "  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  ?"  Proceeding  to  the  man- 
sion of  Dives,  he  shows  selfishness  there,  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day, — a  spectacle  at  which  the  multitude 
stands  in  earnest  and  admiring  gaze,  as  if  it  drew 
in  happiness  at  the  sight, — but  Lazarus  unheeded 
perishes  at  the  gate.  Approaching  the  house  of 
prosperity,  he  bids  us  listen  to  the  soliloquy  of  its 
worldly  inhabitant,  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns 
and  will  build  greater" — a  resolution  which  the 
world  applauds — "and  I  will  say  to  my  soul, 
Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry" 
— a  prospect  of  happiness  which  the  world  envies : 
but  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts ;  besides  his 
wealth,  he  knows  no  god.  Passing  into  the  circle 
of  devotion,  ha  pointed  out  the  principle  of  covet- 
ousness  there,  mingling  in  the  worship  of  God, 
choking  the  word,  and  rendering  it  unfruitful. 
Penetrating  the  heart,  he  unveiled  its  hateful 
presence  there^  as  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  seed  of  theft. 

And  can  we  wonder  at  the  energy  and  fre- 
quency with  which  he  denounced  it,  when  we 
remember  how  frequently  it  came  into  direct 
personal  contact  with  himself,  defeating  his  ten- 
derest  solicitudes,  and  robbing  him  of  souls  he 
yearned  to  save?  It  was  covetousness  which 
rendered  unfruitful  so  large  a  proportion  of  that 
heavenly  seed  which  he  had  come  to  sow.  It 
was  this  which  begrudged  him  the  anointing  for 
his  burial.  It  was  this  which  robbed  his  king- 
dom of  a  subject,  just  at  the  moment  when  "  the 
young  man"  appeared  to  be  about  to  fall  into  his 
train ;  and  which  drew  from  him  the  affecting 
exclamation,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! "  This 
it  was  which  left  the  gospel  feast  so  thinly  at- 
tended, and  which  sent  excuses  instead  of  guests. 
His  audience  commonly  consisted  of  "the  Pha- 
risees who  were  covetous,  and  derided  him." 
Wherever  he  looked,  he  beheld  the  principle  in 
active,  manifold,  ruinous  operation ;  "  devouring 
widows'  houses,"  drinking  orphans'  tears,  luxuri- 
ating in  the  spoils  of  defenceless  childhood  and 
innocence.  Did  he  turn  from  this  sickening 
spectacle,  and  seek  relief  in  the  temple  ?  there  he 
beheld  nothing  but  a  den  of  thieves.  Mammon 
was  there  enshrined ;  the  solemn  passover  itself 
turned  into  gain;  the  priests  trafficking  in  the 
blood  of  human  souls.  Like  their  forefathers, 
"  from  the  least  of  them  even  to  the  greatest  of 
them,  every  one  was  given  to  covetousness." 

But  the  last  triumph  of  covetousness  remained 
yet  to  be  achieved.  To  have  sold  the  temple  for 
money  would  have  been  an  act  of  daring  impiety : 
to  make  it  the  place  of  merchandise  was,  perhaps, 
still  worse,  it  was  adding  sacrilege  to  impiety. 
Only  one  deed  more  remained  to.be  perpetrated^ 


and  covetousness  might  then  rest  satisfied.  There 
was  one  greater  than  the  temple.  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  had  sent  his  only-begotten  Son 
to  redeem  it — might  not  he  be  sold  ?  Covetous- 
ness, in  the  person  of  Judas,  looked  on  him,  eyed 
him  askance,  and  went  to  the  traflfickers  in  blood, 
and,  for  the  charm  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  be- 
trayed him, — a  type  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
cause  of  mercy  would  be  betrayed  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age.  Yes,  in  the  conduct  of  Judas>  the 
incarnation  of  cupidity,  towards  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnation  of  benevolence,  we  may  behold  an 
intimation  of  the  quarter  from  which,  in  all  suc- 
ceeding times,  the  greatest  danger  would  arise  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
betrayal  for  money  was  an  affecting  rehearsal,  a 
prophetic  warning,  of  the  treatment  which  his 
gospel  might  expect  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

And  have  events  falsified  the  prediction  ?  Let 
the  history  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  tes- 
tify. The  spirit  of  gain  deserted  the  Jewish 
temple,  only  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  Christian 
church.  Having  sold  the  Saviour  to  the  cross,  it 
proceeded,  in  a  sense,  to  sell  the  cross  itself.  We 
allude  not  to  the  venality  of  selling  "  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross," — that  was  only  a  diminution  of 
that  accursed  lust  of  gain  which  "thought  the 
gift  of  God  might  be  purchased  with  money," 
and  which  literally  placed  the  great  blessings  of 
the  cross  at  sale.  Gradually,  every  thing  became 
a  source  of  gain.  Not  a  single  innovation,  or  rite, 
was  introduced,  which  had  not  a  relation  to  gain. 
Nations  were  laid  under  tribute.  Every  shrine 
had  its  gifts;  every  confession  its  cost;  every 
prayer  its  charge ;  every  benediction  its  price. 
Dispensation  from  duty,  and  indulgence  in  sin, 
were  both  attainable  at  the  sum  set  down.  Libe- 
ration from  hell,  and  admission  into  heaven,  were 
both  subject  to  money.  And  not  content  with 
following  its  victims  into  the  invisible  state,  Co- 
vetousness even  there  created  a  third  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  its  tortured  inhabitants. 
Thus  the  religion  whose  blessings  were  intended 
to  be  without  money  and  without  price,  became 
the  tax  and  burden  of  the  world ;  a  proverb  for 
extortion  and  rapine ;  till  the  wealth  which  the 
church  had  drained  from  a  thousand  states, 
"turned  to  poison  in  its  bosom,"  and  mankind 
arose  to  cast  it  from  them  as  a  bloated  corruption 
and  a  curse. 

The  truth  is,  covetousness  is  native  to  our  fallen 
nature ;  and,  unless  religion  vanquish  it,  in  its 
indiscriminate  ravages,  it  will  vanquish  religion. 
Other  forms  of  selfishness  are  partial  in  their 
operation,  being  either  confined  to  a  party,  or,  at 
most,  to  an  order  of  character ;  but  covetousness 
is  the  sin  of  humanity;  it  is  the  name  of  a  disease 
which  knows  no  distinction  of  class  or  party — 
the  epidemic  malady  of  our  race. 

Gold  is  the  only  power  which  receives  universal 
homage*  It  is  worshipped  in  all  lands  without  a 
single  temple,  and  by  all  classes  without  a  single 
hypocrite :  and  often  has  it  been  able  to  boast  of 
having  armies  for  its  priesthood,  and  hecatombs 
of  human  victims  for  its  sacrifices.  Where  war 
has  slain  its  thousands,  gain  has  slaughtered  its 
millions ;  for  while  the  former  operates  only  with 
the  local  and  fitful  terrors  of  an  earthquake,  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  latter  is  universal  and 
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unceasing.  Indeed  war  itself — what  has  it  often 
been  but  the  art  of  gain  practised  on  the  largest 
scale  ?  the  covetousness  of  a  nation  xesolved  on 
gain,  impatient  of  delay,  and  leading  on  its  sub- 
jects to  deeds  of  rapine  and  blood  ?  Its  history, 
is  the  history  of  slavery  and  oppression  in  all 
ages.  For  centuries,  Africa — one  quarter  of  the 
globe — has  been  set  apart  to  supply  the  monster 
with  victims,  thousands  at  a  meal.  And,  at  this 
moment,  what  a  populous  and  gigantic  empire  can 
it  boast !  the  mine,  with  its  unnatural  drudgery ; 
the  manufactory,  with  its  swarms  of  squalid 
misery ;  the  plantation,  with  its  imbruted  gangs ; 
and  the  market  and  the  exchange,  with tleir fur- 
rowed and  care-worn  countenances, — these  are 
only  specimens  of  its  more  menial  offices  and 
subjects.  Titles  and  honours  are  among  its  re- 
wards, and  thrones  at  its  disposal.  Among  its 
counsellors  are  kings,  and  many  of  the  great  and 
mighty  of  the  earth  enrolled  among  its  subjects. 
Where  are  the  waters  not  ploughed  by  its  navies? 
What  imperial  element  is  not  yoked  to  its  car? 
Philosophy  itself  has  become  a  mercenary  in  its 
pay ;  and  science,  a  votary  at  its  shrine,  brings 
all  its  noblest  discoveries,  as  offerings,  to  its  feet. 
What  part  of  the  globe's  surface  is  not  rapidly 
yielding  up  its  last  stores  of  hidden  treasure  to 
the  spirit  of  gain?  or  retains  more  than  a  few 
miles  of  unexplored  and  unvanquished  territory? 
Scorning  the  childish  dream  of.  the  philosopher's 
stone,  it  aspires  to  turn  the  globe  itself  into  gold. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE    PRESENT    PREDOMINANCE    OF    COVETOUSNESS   IN 
BRITAIN. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  the  Christians  of  Bri- 
tain have  more  than  an  ordinary  interest.  For, 
though  no  part  of  the  world  is  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  covetousness,  a  commercial  nation, 
like  Britain,  is  more  liable  to  its  debasement  than 
any  other.  Were  it  not  indigenous  to  the  human 
heart,  here  it  would  surely  have  been  bom ;  for 
here  are  assembled  all  the  fermenting  elements, 
favourable  to  its  spontaneous  generation :  or,  were 
it  to  be  driven  from  every  other  land,  here  it 
would  find  sanctuary  in  a  thousand  places  open 
to  receive  it.  Not  only  does  it  exist  among  us,  it 
is  honoured,  worshipped,  deified.  Alas !  it  has — 
without  a  figure — its  priests ;  its  appropriate  tem- 
ples— earthly  "hells;"  its  ceremonial;  its  ever- 
burning fires,  fed  with  precious  things  which 
ought  to  be  offered  as  incense  to  God ;  and,  for 
its  sacrifices,  immortal  souls. 

Every  nation  has  its  idol:  in  some  countries 
that  idol  is  pleasure ;  in  others,  glory ;  in  others, 
liberty;  but  the  name  of  our  idol  is  Mammon. 
The  shrines  of  the  others,  indeed,  are  not  neg- 
lected, but  it  must  be  conceded  that  money  is  the 
mightiest  of  all  our  idol-gods. 

And  not  only  does  this  fact  distinguish  us  from 
most  other  nations,  it  distinguishes  our  present 
from  our  former  selves — it  is  the  brand-mark  of 
the  present  age.  For,  if  it  be  true,  that  each  suc- 
cessive age  has  its  representative ;  that  it  beholds 
itself  reflected  in  some  leading  school,  and  im- 
presses its  image  on  the  philosophy  of  the  day, 


where  shall  we  look  for  the  image  of  the  existing 
age  but  in  our  systems  of  political  economy  ? 
"Men  who  would  formerly  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  metaphysical  and  moral  research,  are  now 
given  up  to  a  more  material  study" — to  the  theory 
of  rents,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  mart.  Morality 
itself  is  allowed  to  employ  no  standard  but  that 
of  utility;  to  enforce  her  requirements  by  no 
plea  but  expediency,  a  consideration  of  profit  and 
loss.  And  even  the  science  of  metaphysics  is 
wavering,  if  it  has  not  actually  pronounced,  in 
favour  of  a  materialism  which  would  subject  the 
great  mysteries  of  humanity  to  mathematical  ad- 
measurement, and  chemical  analysis.  Mammon 
is  marching  through  the  land  in  triumph  ;  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  a  large  majority  of  all  classes 
have  devoted  and  degraded  themselves  to  the 
office  of  his  train-bearers. 

Statements  like  these  may  startle  the  reader 
who  now  reflects  on  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
But  let  him  be  assured  that,  "  as  the  first  impres- 
sion which  the  foreigner  receives  on  entering 
England  is  that  of  the  evidence  of  wealth,  so  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  an  inquirer  into  our 
social  system  is  the  absorbing  respect  in  which 
wealth  is  held.  The  root  of  all  our  laws  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sentiment  of  property;  and  this 
sentiment,  right  in  itself,  has,  by  excess,  infected 
with  an  all-pervading  taint  our  politics,  our  sys- 
tems of  education,  the  distribution  of  honours,  the 
popular  notions — nay,  it  has  penetrated  our  lan- 
guage, and  even  intruded  into  the  sacred  enclo- 
sures of  religion.  This  is  a  truth  obvious,  not 
merely  to  the  foreigner  to  whom  it  is  a  com- 
parative novelty,  the  taint  is  acknowledged  and 
deplored  even  by  those  who  have  become  accli- 
mated and  inured  to  it.  Not  merely  does  the 
divine  protest  against  it;*  the  man  of  the  world 
joins  him ;  for  it  is  felt  to  be  a  common  cause. 
The  legislator  complains  that  governments  are 
getting  to  be  little  better  than  political  establish- 
ments to  furnish  facilities  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  The  philanthropist  complains  that  gene- 
rous motives  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  prevailing 
desire  of  gain ;  so  that  he  who  evinces  a  dis- 
position to  disinterested  benevolence  is  either 
distrusted  as  a  hypocrite,  or  derided  as  a  fool. 
The  moralist  complains  that  "  commerce  has 
kindled  in  the  nation  a  universal  emulation  for 
wealth,  and  that  money  receives  all  the  honours 
which  are  the  proper  right  of  knowledge  and 
virtue."  The  candidate  for  worldly  advancement 
and  honour  protests  against  the  arrangement 
which  makes  promotion  a  matter  of  purchase, 
thus  disparaging  and  discouraging  all  worth  save 
that  of  wealth.  The  poet  laments  "that  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us ;"  that  "  all  things  are 
sold;"  that  every  thing  is  made  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  "  labelled  with  its  price."  The 
student  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  laments 
that  his  favourite  "  sciences  are  falling  into  decay, 
while  the  physical  are  engrossing,  every  dajr, 
more  respect  and  attention  ;"  that  the  "  worship 

*  Hi$  complaint  might  bo  thought  professional.  In  this 
section,  therefore,  the  writer  has  had  recourse  to  autho- 
rities which  some  may  consider  of  greater  weight.  His 
quotations  are  derived  principally  from  Coleridge's  Lay 
Sermons,  Bulwer's  England  and  the  English,  and  from 
the  two  leading  Reviews. 
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of  the  beautiful  and  good  has  given  place  to  a 
calculation  of  the  profitable ;"  that  "  every  work 
which  can  be  made  use  of  to  immediate  profit, 
every  work  which  falls  in  with  the  desire  of 
acquiring  wealth  suddenly,  is  sure  of  an  appro- 
priate circulation ;"  that  we  have  been  led  to 
"  estimate  the  worth  of  all  pursuits  and  attain- 
ments by  their  marketable  value." 

To  the  same  unhallowed  spirit  of  gain,  is  to  be 
traced  that  fierce  "  competition,"  of  which  the 
labourer,  the  artizan,  the  dealer,  the  manufac- 
turer, and  even  the  members  of  aU  the  liberal 
professions,  alike  complain.  That  competition, 
under  certain  limits,  is  necessary  to  the  activity 
and  healthy  condition  of  the  social  economy,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  when  it  rises  to  a  struggle 
in  which  neither  time  nor  strength  is  left  for 
higher  pursuits ;  in  which  every  new  competitor 
is  looked  on  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  ;  in  which 
every  personal  exertion,  and  practicable  retrench- 
ment, in  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  do  but 
barely  leave  a  subsistence, — there  must  be  some- 
thing essentially  wrong  in  our  ruling  spirit,  or 
social  constitution.  True,  the  fact  that  the  evil 
exists  may  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  Christian, 
who,  in  mere  self-defence,  and  without  his  own 
seeking,  finds  himself  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  engage  in  the  rivalry  and  turmoil.  Such  a 
man  is  an  object,  not  of  blame,  biit  of  pity.  But 
how  small  the  number  of  those  who  are  not 
actually  augmenting  the  evil,  either  by  a  sump- 
tuous style  of  living,  which  absorbs  the  entire 
profits  of  business  as  fast  as  they  accrue,  and 
which  even  anticipates  them ;  or  else  by  a  mor- 
bid and  exorbitant  craving  after  something  new, 
by  which  the  ingenuity  and  application  of  men 
of  business  are  kept  constantly  taxed,  and  com- 
petition is  almost  converted  into  hostility !  Our 
present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  cause, 
but  with  the  fact.  And  on  all  hands  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  way  in  which  business  is  now 
conducted,  involves  all  the  risk,  uncertainty,  and 
imnatural  excitement  of  a  game  of  chance. 

Nor  is  the  strife  of  fashion  less  apparent  than 
the  struggle  of  business.  Each  class  of  the  com- 
munity, in  succession,  is  pressing  on  that  which 
is  immediately  before  it.  Many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  rivalry  are  supporting  themselves  by  tem- 
porary expedients ;  concealing  their  real  poverty 
by  occasional  extravagance  and  display.  Take 
the  following  description  of  the  fact,  from  an 
eminent  Christian  moralist,  whose  position  in 
society  enabled  him  to  judge  correctly,  and  on 

a  large  scale : — "  Others a  numerous  class 

in  our  days,  attach  themselves  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  life.  Magnificent  houses,  grand 
equipages,  numerous  retinues,  splendid  entertain- 
ments, high  and  fashionable  connexions,  appear 
to  constitute,  in  their  estimation,  the  supreme 
happiness  of  life.  Persons  to  whose  rank  and 
station  these  indulgences  most  properly  belong, 
often  are  the  most  indifferent  to  them.  Undue 
solicitude  about  them  is  more  visible  in  persons  of 
inferior  conditions  and  smaller  fortunes;  in 
whom  it  is  detected  by  the  studious  contrivances 
of  a  misapplied  ingenuity,  to  reconcile  parade 
with  economy,  and  to  glitter  at  a  cheap  rate. 
There  is  an  evident  effort  and  struggle  to  excel 
in  the  particulars  here  in  question ;  a  manifest 


wish  to  rival  superiors,  to  outstrip  equals,  and  to 
dazzle  inferiors."*  The  truth  of  this  picture,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  has  been  daily  increasing  ever 
since  it  was  drawn. 

A  spirit  of  extravagance  and  display  naturally 
seeks  for  resources  in  daring  pecuniary  specula- 
tions. Industry  is  too  slow  and  plodding  for  it. 
Accordingly,  this  is  the  age  of  reckless  adven- 
ture. The  spirit  of  the  lottery  is  still  upon  us. 
"  Sink  or  swim,"  is  the  motto  of  numbers  who 
are  ready  to  stake  their  fortuiaC  on  a  speculation ; 
and  evil  indeed  must  be  that  project,  and  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme  must  be  that  scheme,  which 
they  would  hesitate  to  adopt,  if  it  held  out  the 
remotest  prospect  of  gain. 

The  writer  is  quite  aware,  and  free  to  admit, 
that  we  are,  from  circumstances — and  long  may 
we  be — an  active,  industrious,  trading  people. 
Much  of  our  distinctive  greatness  as  a  nation  is 
owing  to  this  fact.  Nor  is  he  insensible  to  the 
numerous  claims  of  the  present  age  to  be  called 
the  age  of  benevolence.  Both  these  facts,  how- 
ever, he  regards  as  quite  compatible  with  his  pre- 
sent allegations.  For  the  truth  appears  to  be, 
that,  much  as  the  benevolence  of  the  age  has 
increased,  the  spirit  of  trade  has  increased  still 
more  ;  that  it  has  far  outstript  the  spirit  of  bene- 
volence ;  so  that,  while  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
has  increased  absolutely,  yet  relatively  it  may  be 
said  to  have  declined,  to  have  lost  ground  to  the 
spirit  of  trade,  and  to  be  tainted  and  oppressed 
by  its  influence.  How  large  a  proportion  of  what 
is  cast  into  the  Christian  treasury  must  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent  paid  to  the 
cause  of  benevolence  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  that 
it  might  be  left  free  to  devote  itself  to  the  absorb- 
ing claims  of  the  world.  How  small  a  proportion 
of  it  is  subtracted  from  the  vanities  and  indul- 
gences of  life  ;  how  very  little  of  it  results  from 
a  settled  plan  of  benevolence,  or  from  that  self- 
denial,  without  which,  on  Christian  principles, 
there  is  no  benevolence.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
self-denial  a  rarer  virtue  than  in  the  present  age. 

Again  :  what  is  the  testimony  of  those  in  our 
most  popular  schools  who  educate  our  youth  ? — 
that  "there  is  a  prevailing  indifference  to  that 
class  of  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not 
profitable  to  the  possessor  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,"— that  the  only  learning  in  request  is 
that  which  teaches  the  art  of  making  money. 
The  man  of  ancestral  rank  complains,  that  even 
respect  for  birth  is  yielding  to  the  mercenary 
claim  of  riches.  Such  is  the  all-transforming 
power  of  cupidity,  that  business  the  most  oppres- 
sive is  pursued  with  all  the  zest  of  an  amusement, 
while  amusement,  intended  to  be  a  discharge  from 
business,  is  laboriously  cultivated  by  thousands 
as  a  soil  for  profitable  speculation  and  golden 
fruit.  Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  which  the 
lust  of  lucre  has  achieved,  next  to  its  presence  in 
the  temple  of  God,  is  the  effectual  manner  in 
which  it  has  converted  the  principal  amusements 
of  the  nation  into  so  vast  and  complicated  a  sys- 
tem of  gambling,  that,  to  master  it,  demands  all 
the  studious  application  of  a  profound  science. 
Looking  at  the  universal  influence  which  wealth 
has  obtained  over  every  institution,  and  every 

*  Wilberforce  on  Practical  Christianity. 
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grade  of  the  social  system,  what  more  is  want- 
ing to  induce  the  many  to  believe,  as  sober  truth, 
the  ironical  definition  of  the  satirist,  that  "Worth 
means  weqJth — and  wisdom,  the  art  of  acquir- 
ing itr 

"Whatever  men  are  taught  highly  to  respect, 
gradually  acquires  the  rank  of  a  virtue."  Well, 
therefore,  has  it  been  said,  by  a  master  of  phi- 
losophy, that  "  the  honours  of  a  state,  direct  the 
esteem  of  a  people ;  and  that  according  to  the 
esteem  of  a  people,  is  the  general  direction  of 
mental  energy  and  genius."  The  consequence  of 
affixing  the  highest  worldly  rewards  to  wealth, 
is,  that  to  be  rich  is  accoxmted  a  merit,  and  to  be 
poor  an  oflFence.  Nor  is  this  the  worst :  a  false 
standard  of  morality  is  thus  created,  by  which  it 
is  made  of  less  consequence  to  be  wise  and  virtu- 
pus,  than  to  be  rich, 

The  appalling  degree  to  which  such  a  standard 
has  obtained  among  us,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  imprinted  itself  on  our 
language.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  terms  and 
phrases  alluded  to,  may  sometimes  be  employed 
with  an  exclusive  reference  to  property,  and  quite 
irrespective  of  moral  worth.  They  are,  however, 
idioms  of  the  language,  and  as  such  would  soon 
give  rise  to  the  debasing  associations  in  question, 
even  if  those  associations  did  not  exist  before.  But 
j  the  tones  in  which  they  are  commonly  uttered, 
'  and  the  emotions  of  admiration  or  contempt  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  abundantly  testify 
that  such  associations  already  exist.  Justly  has 
a  foreign  writer  observed,  for  instance,  that  "  the 
supreme  influence  of  wealth,  in  this  country,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  simple  phrase,  that  a  man  is 
said  to  be  worth  so  much,^* — worth  just  so  much 
as  his  money  amounts  to,  and  no  more.  "  Poor 
creature !"  is  an  exclamation  as  frequently  uttered 
to  express  contempt  as  pity,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  object  of  it  unites  in  himself  all  kinds 
of  wretchedness,  and  many  degrees  of  guilt. 
JIow  constantly  are  individuals  and  families  pro- 
nounced respectable — that  is  the  favourite  pass- 
word into  society — when,  if  reference  were  had 
to  their  character,  to  any  thing  but  their  wealth, 
they  would  be  found  entitled  to  any  thing  but 
respect.  Wbat  is  ordinarily  understood  by  good 
society  f  Certainly  the  exclusion  of  nothing  bad 
but  poverty :  it  may  exclude  every  one  of  the 
virtues,  provided  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  wealth, 
And  when  we  speak  of  making  a  meeting  or  a 
society  select,  who  thinks  of  employing  any  other 
process,  if  money  be  the  means  of  admission,  than 
that  of  raising  the  price,  and  thus  erecting  a  test 
of  wealth  ?  We  find  ovirselves  in  a  world  where 
a  thousand  conflicting  objects  propose  themselves 
to  our  attention,  each  claiming  to  deserve  our 
supreme  regard ;  but  who  thinks  of  disturbing 
the  ratified  decision  of  generations,  that,  of  all 
these  objects,  money  is  the  main  chance  ?  What- 
ever attainments  a  man  may  be  making  in  other 
respects,  yet,  as  if  wealth  were  the  only  prize 
worth  contending  for  in  the  race  of  life,  he  only 
is  said  to  be  getting  on  in  the  world  who  is  in- 
creasing his  property.  The  term  gain  is  not 
applied  to  knowledge,  virtue,  or  happiness ;  it  is 
reserved  solely  to  mark  pecuniary  acquisitions  ; 
it  is  synonymous  with  gold,  as  if  nothing  but 
gold  were  gain,  and  every  thing  else  were  com- 


parative loss.  And  the  man  whose  gains  are 
known  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  is  not  only  spoken 
of  by  the  multitude,  under  their  breath,  with  in- 
creased veneration  and  awe,  but,  as  if  he  more 
nearly  approached  the  creative  power  than  any 
other  human  being,  he  is  said  to  be  making  money; 
— and  having  said  that,  eulogy  is  exhausted,  he  is 
considered  to  be  crowned  with  praise. 

Could  we  ascertain  the  entire  amount  of  na- 
tional excitement  and  emotion  experienced  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  could  we  then  distri- 
bute it  into  classes,  assigning  each  respectively 
to  its  own  exciting  cause,  who  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  amount  of  excitement  arising  from 
the  influence  and  operation  of  money,  direct  and 
indirect,  would  not  only  exceed  that  of  either  of 
the  others,  separately  considered,  but  would  go 
near  to  surpass  them  all  together  ?  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  cause  is  always  in 
operation;  that  it  has  acquired  a  character  of 
permanence ;  that  our  life  is  spent  under  the 
reign  of  wealth ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  we  should  become  its  subjects,  if  not  even 
its  slaves  ?  When,  year  after  year,  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  nation  is  employed  for  months, 
discussing,  in  the  hearing  of  the  nation,  questions 
of  cost  and  finance,  trying  the  merit  of  every 
proposition  by  a  standard  of  profit  and  loss,  and 
thus  virtually  converting  the  throne  of  legisla- 
tion into  a  table  of  exchange,  it  can  only  follow, 
that  the  same  standard  will  be  generally  adopted 
in  private  life  to  try  individual  questions.  If  the 
body  politic  be  so  constituted  that  the  Exchange 
is  its  heart,  then  every  particular  pulse  in  the 
community  will  aim  to  find  its  health,  by  beating 
in  unison  with  it. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  gain,  which  in  most  coun- 
tries is  only  (me  power  amongst  many,  may  here 
be  said  to  be  tutelary  and  supreme  ;  and  the  love 
of  monejr,  from  being  an  occasional  pursuit,  be- 
comes, m  innumerable  instances,  a  rooted  and 
prevailing  passion.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  piety 
Itself  to  escape  the  infection.  To  live  here,  is  to 
live  in  the  Temple  of  Mammon;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  the  god  worshipped  daily,  to  behold 
the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  idol,  without  catching  the  conta- 
gion of  awe,  and  yielding  to  the  sorcery  of  wealth. 

Are  our  religious  assemblies  exempt  from  the 
debasing  influence  ?  "  My  brethren,"  saith  the 
apostle  James,  "  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of 
persons.  For  if  there  come  imto  your  assembly 
a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and 
there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ; 
and  ye  have  respect  unto  him  that  weareth  the 
gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him.  Sit  thou  here  in 
a  good  place :  and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou 
there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool :  are  ye  not 
then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become  judges 
of  evil  thoughts  ?"  The  apostle  is  deprecating 
that  homage  to  wealth  which  implies  that  it  is 
honourable  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and  that 
poverty  is  disgraceful,  however  borne ;  a  hom- 
age which,  while  it  is  sinful  every  where,  cannot 
be  practised  in  the  sanctuary  without  offering 
peculiar  insult  to  the  throne  of  God.  But  did 
not  the  apostle  draw  this  picture  prophetically  of 
the  present  day?    Could  he  now  witness,  says 
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Scott  in  his  comment  on  this  scripture,  what 
takes  place  generally  in  this  matter,  and  give  his 
opinion  of  it,  would  he  not  repeat  the  censure, 
that  we  are  influenced  by  corrupt  reasonings  and 
erroneous  calculations?  and  utter  it  in  words 
even  more  severe  ?  And  would  he  not  find,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  influence  of  wealth  has 
penetrated  deeper  still?  that  it  not  only  sits  in 
the  presence  of  God  while  poverty  stands,  but 
that  it  often  rules  there  while  poverty  serves; 
that  in  that  sacred  inclosure,  where  men  should 
take  rank  only  by  superiority  of  spiritual  excel- 
lence, wealth,  in  many  instances,  lords  it  over 
character,  and  reigns  with  a  sway  as  undisputed 
as  it  exercises  in  the  world  ? 

Has  the  management  of  our  benevolent  societies 
escaped  the  prevailing  evil?  The  guardians  of 
the  funds  of  benevolence,  indeed,  cannot  too  care- 
fully protect  them  from  exorbitant  charges,  and  a 
wasteful  expenditure ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  not,  under  the  plea  of  economy,  to  refuse  to 
the  tradesman  a  remunerating  profit.  Yet  trades- 
men are  occasionally  heard  to  complain  that  such 
is  the  fact ;  that  the  grinding  system  of  some  of 
our  religious  committees  leaves  them  to  do  busi- 
ness for  nothing.  Besides  which,  is  there  not,  in 
many  instances,  too  much  reliance  placed  on  the 
efficacy  of  money  for  the  accomplishment  of  reli- 
gious objects?  too  much  deference  paid  to  wealth 
in  the  selection  of  chairmen,  officers,  and  mem- 
bers ?  too  evident  a  disposition  to  estimate  the 
prosperity  of  an  institution  by  the  amount  of  its 
funds  ?  too  much  of  a  pecuniary  rivalry  with 
kindred  institutions ;  and  too  little  delicacy  about 
the  means  employed  to  swell  the  funds,  provided 
only  the  increase  take  place  ?  Is  it  not  equally 
true  of  the  institution  that  "  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich,"  as  of  the  man,  that  it "  cannot  be  innocent  ?" 

Are  our  public  meetings  of  benevolence  free  from 
the  taint  ?  Is  there  nothing  questionable  in  the 
way  in  which  money  is  raised  on  those  occasions? 
nothing  of  a  worldly  mechanism  for  raising  be- 
nevolence to  the  giving  point?  nothing  of  the 
anxiety  of  a  pecuniary  adventure  felt,  by  those 
most  deeply  interested,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  meeting?  and,  as  the  pecuniary  experiment 
proceeds,  is  not  that  anxiety  increased  as  to  how 
the  speculation  will  succeed?  Are  there  not 
occasions  when  our  platforms  exhibit  a  scene  too 
much  resembling  a  bidding  for  notice? — The 
writer  feels  that  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground ;  nor  has  he  advanced  thus  far  on  it 
without  trembling.  He  is  fully  aware  that  many 
of  those  scenes  to  which  he  alludes  have  origin- 
ated spontaneously,  unexpectedly,  and  from  pure 
Christian  impulse  : — ^would  that  the  number  of 
such  were  increased !  He  does  not  forget  that 
some  of  the  agents  of  benevolence  who  are  most 
active  in  promoting  a  repetition  of  such  scenes, 
are  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  He  bears 
in  mind,  too,  that  among  those  whose  names  are 
proclaimed  as  donors  on  such  occasions,  are  some 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  know  ;  men  who  give 
privately  as  well  as  publicly ;  whose  ordinary 
charity  is  single-handed.  And  he  feels  con- 
vinced that  the  ruling  motive  of  all,  is,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  Christian  beneficence  to  the  glory 
of  the  grace  of  God.  Nor  can  he  be  insensible 
to  the  unkind  construction  to  which  these  re- 


marks, however  humbly  submitted,  are  liable  to 
expose  him;  or  to  the  avidity  with  which  the 
captious  and  the  covetous  will  seize  and  turn 
them  to  their  own  unhallowed  account ;  or  to  the 
force  of  the  plea,  that  the  best  things  are  open 
to  abuse,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  raise  objections 
against  the  purest  methods  and  means  of  bene- 
volence. Still,  however,  he  feels  himself  justified 
in  respectfully  submitting  to  the  Christian  con- 
sideration of  those  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
subject,  whether  our  anxiety  for  the  attainment 
of  the  glorious  end,  has  left  us  sufficiently  jealous 
for  the  purity  of  the  means ;  whether  some  of 
these  means  do  not  call  for  reconsideration ; 
whether  they  do  not  too  directly  appeal  to 
motives  which  the  gospel  discountenances  and 
disowns ;  and  whether  they  rely  sufficiently  on 
the  power  of  Christian  appeal  to  Christian  prin- 
ciple ; — whether,  in  fine,  the  mechanical  spirit  of 
the  age  is  not  beginning  to  influence  the  supply 
of  our  funds,  to  the  injury  of  the  spirit  of  genuine 
benevolence. 

But  does  not  the  very  fact,  that  novel  and 
questionable  means  are  sometimes  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  funds  of  benevo- 
lence, imply  that  ordinary  and  approved  methods 
had  failed  to  answer  that  end?  in  other  words, 
that  the  charge  of  covetousness  lies  against  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel  generally  ?  But,  besides  this 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  charge,  it  is  easy  to 
substantiate  it  by  two  direct  proofs — the  first, 
derived  from  their  conduct  in  the  world ;  and  the 
second,  from  their  conduct  in  the  church.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  morality  of  trade  as  difiering 
materially  from  the  standard  morality  of  the  gos- 
pel ?  Yet  how  small  the  number  of  Christian 
professors  who  perceive  the  guilt  of  this  moral 
solecism!  How  few  who  do  not  "easily  fall  in, 
for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  advantage,  with  the  most 
approved  worldly  methods  of  increasing  their 
profits !  Blinded  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  justi- 
fying themselves  on  the  ground  of  custom  and 
self-defence,  the  sense  of  right  is  overruled,  and 
conscience  itself  becomes  a  victim  on  the  altar  of 
Mammon.  The  other  proof  of  the  covetousness 
of  the  church  may  be  deduced  from  the  very  fact, 
that  its  contributions  to  the  cause  of  mercy  are 
annually  increasing.  For  it  proves,  either  that, 
having  reached  the  standard  mark  of  liberality, 
we  are  now  yearly  exceeding  it,  or  else  that,  with 
slow  and  laborious  steps,  we  are  only  as  yet  ad- 
vancing towards  it.  If  the  latter — does  not  the 
increase  of  every  present  year  cast  a  reproach 
back  on  the  comparative  parsimony  of  every  past 
year  ?  Will  not  the  augmented  liberality  of  next 
year  reproach  the  niggardliness  of  this  ? 


SECTION  V. 

THE   DISGUISES   OF   COVETOUSNESS. 

Easy  as  it  is,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
valence of  covetousness, — to  convict  the  individual 
conscience  of  the  evil,  to  bring  home  the  charge 
personally,  so  as  to  produce  self-accusation,  is  one 
of  the  last  etforts  in  which  we  hope  for  success. 
Men  think  not  of  covetousness,  and  of  themselves, 
at  the  same  time.  He  who  can  decide,  with  equal 
facility  and  precision,  the  exact  point  at  which 
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cupidity  begins  in  another,  no  sooner  finds  the 
game  test  about  to  be  applied  to  himself  than  he 
discovers  a  number  of  exceptions,  which  render 
the  standard  totally  inapplicable.  It  was  remarked 
by  SL  Francis  de  Sales,  who  was  greatly  resorted 
to  in  his  day  as  confessor,  that  none  confess  the 
sin  of  covetousness.  And  he  who  "  knew  what 
was  in  man,"  sought  to  alarm  our  vigilance,  by 
saying  of  this  sin,  what  he  said  so  emphatically 
of  no  other,  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  it." 

It  is  true  of  every  passion,  that  it  has  an  esta- 
blished method  of  justifying  itself;  but  of  covet- 
ousness it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  passions  awake 
to  justify  it;  they  all  espouse  its  cause,  and  draw 
in  its  defence,  for  it  panders  to  them  all ;  "  Money 
answereth  all  ends." 

The  very  prevalence  of  the  evil  forms  its  most 
powerful  protection  and  plea ;  for  "  the  multitude 
never  blush."  We  might  have  supposed  that  its 
prevalence  would  have  facilitated  its  detection 
and  exposure  in  individual  cases ;  but  owing  to 
its  very  prevalence  it  is  that  so  few  are  conscious 
of  it.  We  keep  each  other  in  countenance. 
Having  been  born  in  the  climate,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  thing  pernicious  in  it.  The  guilt 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  sin,  is  measured  by  a 
graduated  scale;  and  as  all  around  us  indulge 
in  it  up  to  a  certain  point  of  the  scale,  it  is  only 
from  tliat  point  we  allow  covetousness  begins; 
we  begin  to  reckon  guilt  only  from  that  point. 
Indignation  is  reserved  till  that  point  is  passed, 
and  the  passion  has  become  monstrous  and  ex- 
treme. Because  we  are  not  a  community  of  Tru- 
mans,  Elwes,  and  Dancers,  we  exchange  looks  of 
congratulation  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
innocent.  The  very  resentment  which  we  let 
loose  on  such  personifications  of  the  vice,  seems 
to  discharge  us  from  all  suspicion,  and  to  grant 
us  a  fresh  dispensation  to  indulge  in  the  quiet  of 
ordinary  covetousness.  Yet,  often,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  very  resentment  is  the  mere  offspring 
of  jealousy  ;  like  the  anger  awakened  in  a  com- 
munity of  the  dishonest,  at  finding  that  one  of 
their  number  has  violated  the  rules  of  the  body, 
by  secreting  more  than  his  share  of  booty. 

But  that  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
covetousness,  is,  its  power  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue ;  like  ancient  armour,  it  is  at  once 
protection  and  disguise.  "  No  advocate  will  ven- 
ture to  defend  it  under  its  own  proper  character. 
Avarice  takes  the  license  used  by  other  felons, 
and,  by  the  adoption  of  an  alias,  escapes  the 
reprobation  attached  to  its  own  name."*  In  the 
vocabulary  of  covetousness,  worldliness  means 
indmtry  ;  though  it  is  obvious  to  every  Christian 
observer,  that  the  pretended  industry  of  many  a 
religious  professor  is  the  destruction  of  his  piety, 
and  will  eventually  form  the  ground  of  his  con- 
demnation. Idleness  is  his  pretended  aversion. 
His  time,  his  strength,  hb  solicitudes,  are  all 
drained  off  in  the  service  of  Mammon;  while 
nothing  is  left  for  religion  but  a  faint  sigh,  a 
hurried  heartless  prayer,  and  an  occasional  strug- 
gle so  impotent  as  to  invite  defeat. 

"But  Providence,"  he  pleads,  "has  actually 
filled  his  hands  with  business,  without  his  seek- 
ing; and  would  it  not  be  ungrateful  to  lose  it  by 
neglect  ?"  But  have  you  never  heard^  we  might 
*  Mrs.  More. 


reply,  that  God  sometimes  tries  his  people,  to  see 
whether  they  will  keep  his  commandments  or 
not  ?  and  may  he  not  be  now  proving  how  far 
the  verdure  of  your  piety  can  resist  the  exhaling 
and  scorching  sun  of  prosperity  ?  Besides,  is  it 
supposable  that  God  intended  you  to  interpret 
his  grant  of  worldly  prosperity  into  a  discharge 
from  his  service,  and  a  commission  in  the  service 
of  Mammon?  And,  more  than  all,  significantly 
as  you  may  think  his  providence  invites  you  to 
labour  for  the  bread  that  perisheth,  does  not  his 
gospel,  his  Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer,  call 
you  a  thousand-fold  more  emphatically  to  labour 
for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  eternal  life? 
You  may  be  misinterpreting  the  voice  of  his 
providence,  the  voice  of  his  gospel  you  cannot 
misunderstand;  it  is  distinct,  imperative,  and 
incessant ;  urging  you  daily  to  "  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness." 

Another  individual  is  a  slave  to  parsimony; 
but  he  is  quite  insensible  to  it,  for  the  temptation 
solicits  him  under  the  disguise  of  frugality.  Waste 
is  his  abhorrence ;  and  he  knows  no  refuge  from 
it  but  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Every  new  in- 
stance of  impoverished  prodigality  is  received  by 
him  as  a  warning  from  Providence  to  be  careful. 
His  creed  is  made  up  of  all  the  accredited  maxims 
and  world-honoured  proverbs  in  favour  of  covet- 
ousness, the  authority  of  which  he  never  questions, 
and  the  dexterous  application  of  which  fortifies 
his  mind  like  an  antidote  against  all  the  contagious 
attacks  of  charity.  And  thus,  though  he  lives  in 
a  world  supported  by  bounty,  and  hopes,  perhaps, 
to  be  saved  at  last  by  grace,  he  gives  only  when 
shame  will  not  allow  him  to  refuse,  and  grudges 
the  little  which  he  gives. 

The  aim  of  another  is  evidently  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  ;  but  the  explanation  which  he 
gives  to  himself  of  his  conduct,  is,  that  he  desires 
simply  to  provide  for  the  future.  Want  is  his 
dread.  And  though,  in  his  aim  to  avoid  this 
evil,  hp  may  not  distinctly  propose  to  himself  to 
become  rich,  yet  what  else  can  result  from  his 
constantly  amassing  ?  His  interpretation  of  com- 
petence, if  candidly  avowed,  is  affluence ;  a  dis- 
pensation from  labour  for  himself  and  family  to 
the  end  of  time,  a  discharge  from  future  depend- 
ence on  Providence,  a  perpetuity  of  ease  and 
sloth.  Till  he  has  succeeded  in  reaching  that 
enviable  state,  his  mind  is'full  of  foreboding ;  he 
can  take  no  thought  except  for  the  moiTow.  As  if 
Providence  had  vacated  its  throne,  and  deserted 
its  charge,  he  takes  on  himself  all  the  cares  and 
burdens  belonging  to  his  state.  And  laden  with 
these,  he  is  totally  dis<^ualified  for  every  holy  duty 
and  Christian  enterprise  which  would  take  him  a 
single  step  out  of  his  way  to  competence.  And 
often  is  he  to  be  seen  providing  for  the  infirmities 
of  age  long  after  these  infirmities  have  overtaken 
him,  and  labouring  to  acquire  a  competence  up 
to  the  moment  when  a  competence  for  him  means 
only  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

In  the  instance  of  a  person  who  has  attained 
to  competence,  covetousness  often  seeks  to  escape 
detection  under  the  name  of  contentment.  He 
fancies  that  he  is  completely  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  cupidity,  by  saying,  "  I  am  quite  con- 
tent with  what  I  have."  But  so  also  was  that 
minion  of  wealth  whom  our  I^ord  introduces  with 
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the  solemn  warning,  "  Take  heed,  and  beware 
of  covetousness."  His  contentment  is  only  covet- 
ousness  reposing  self-complacently  from  its  toils, 
resting  on  its  well-filled  bags,  and  saying,  "  Soul, 
take  thine  ease."  Let  an  agent  of  charity  ap- 
proach him  with  outstretched  and  imploring  hand, 
and,  as  if  touched  by  Ithuriel's  spear,  he  will 
forthwith  start  into  his  proper  character,  and 
demonstrate  that  his  contentment  depends  on  his 
keeping  his  property  entire ;  at  least,  that  he  is 
not  content  to  give. 

And  another,  not  only  most  confidently  acquits 
himself  of  all  suspicion  of  selfishness,  but  even 
appropriates  the  credit  of  being  benevolent,  on 
the  ground  of  his  natural  sensibility.  A  spectacle 
of  suffering  harrows  up  his  soul ;  and  therefore 
"  he  passes  by  on  the  other  side."  An  object  of 
destitution  afflicts  his  too  delicate  sympathies ; 
and,  therefore,  he  closes  his  door  against  it,  saying, 
"  Depart  in  peace,  be  thou  warmed  and  filled ;" 
and  leaves  it  in  its  destitution  to  perish.  And 
thus,  by  belonging  to  the  school  of  Rousseau  or 
of  Sterne,  he  gives  himself  the  credit  of  belonging 
to  the  school  of  Christ ;  by  paying  the  tax  of  a 
sigh  to  wretchedness,  he  escapes  the  levy  of  a 
heavier  tribute,  and  even  purchases  a  character 
for  the  tenderest  susceptibility.  But  sensibility 
is  not  benevolence  ;  by  wasting  itself  on  trifles, 
it  may  render  us  slaves  to  selfishness,  and  unfit 
us  for  every  thing  but  seZ/'-commiseration. 

Covetousness  will  sometimes  indulge  itself  under 
the  pretence  of  preparing  to  retire  from  the  cares 
and  turmoil  of  active  life.  The  propriety  of  an 
early  retirement  from  business  must  depend,  of 
course,  on  circumstances.  But  how  often  does 
the  covetousness  which  wears  this  mask,  retain 
her  slave  in  her  service  even  to  hoary  hairs, 
putting  him  off  from  time  to  time  with  delusive 
promises  of  approaching  emancipation.  Or  else, 
he  retires  to  spend,  in  slothful  and  selfish  privacy, 
that  which  he  had  accumulated  by  years  of  par- 
simony. Or  else,  by  mingling  readily  in  scenes 
of  gaiety  and  amusement,  he  shows  that  his 
worldly  aversions  related,  not  to  the  world  of 
pleasure,  but  only  to  the  world  of  business.  In- 
stead of  fixing  his  abode  where  his  pecuniary 
resources  and  Christian  activity  might  have  ren- 
dered him  an  extensive  blessing,  he  consults  only 
his  own  gratification,  establishes  himself  at  a 
distance,  it  may  be,  from  "  the  place  of  the  altar," 
and,  in  a  regular  round  of  habitual  indulgence, 
lives  and  dies  an  unfaithful  steward,  a  sober  sen- 
sualist, a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

Sometimes  covetousness  is  heard  enlarging 
complacently  on  the  necessity,  and  even  piety,  of 
providing  for  children.  And  here,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  are  not  considering  what  parental  duty 
may  dictate  on  this  subject,  but  only  what  covet- 
ousness often  does  under  its  borrowed  name. 
Many  a  parent  gratifies  his  love  for  money,  while 
pretending  a  love  for  his  children.  The  facility, 
too,  with  which  he  quotes  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  to  defend  the  course  he  is  pursuing, 
shows  how  acceptable  to  his  numerou.s  class  an 
argument  would  be  in  favour  of  hoarding,  since 
these  few  perverted  sentences,  which  only  seem 
to  sanction  it,  are  his  favourite  and  most  familiar 
texts.  Of  these,  his  chosen  stronghold,  perhaps, 
is  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,     "He  that  pro- 


videth  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."  The  sacred  writer,  in 
giving  directions  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
widows,  distinguishes  between  such  as  the  church 
should  relieve,  and  such  as  should  be  supported 
by  their  own  relatives.  And  concerning  the  latter 
he  makes  the  statement  in  question.  Whence  it 
follows,  first,  that  the  provision  contemplated  by 
the  apostle  is  not  laying  up  beforehand  for  future 
contingencies,  but  a  present  supply  of  present  ne- 
cessities, a  simple  maintenance  of  needy  relatives 
from  day  to  day.  And,  secondly,  that,  instead 
of  countenancing  parents  in  the  accumulation  of 
great  fortunes  for  their  children,  he  is  speaking 
of  the  maintenance  which  children,  if  able,  should 
afford  to  their  aged  and  destitute  parents.  With 
the  subject  o^  providing  for  families,  therefore,  the 
text  in  question  has  nothing  to  do.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, we  see  that  it  enjoins,  not  accumidating, 
but  giinng.  How  humiliating  is  the  only  explana- 
tion which  can  be  given  of  the  general  perversion 
of  this  scripture,  and  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
that  perversion  is  retained. 

Let  the  Christian  parent  compare  the  merits  of 
a  useful  education,  and  a  qualification  for  business 
or  a  profession,  with  the  merits  of  that  state  cf 
so-called  independence  in  which  he  is  toiling  to 
place  his  family ;  and  let  him  call  in  the  aid  of 
Scripture  and  of  prayer  that  he  may  conduct  the 
comparison  aright,  and  we  will  not  fear  for  the 
result.  Let  him  look  around  his  neighbourhood, 
and  institute  a  comparison,  if  he  can,  between 
the  apparent  character  and  happiness  of  the  six 
nearest  individuals  who  have  been  left  dependent, 
under  God,  on  their  own  exertions  for  respecta- 
bility and  support,  and  the  six  who  have  been  left 
independent  of  personal  exertion,  indeed,  but 
pitiably  dependent  on  wealth  alone  for  happiness, 
and  let  him  say  which  state  is  preferable  for  virtue 
and  enjoyment.  Let  him  say,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  consistency  of  a  Christian  parent 
who,  with  our  Lord's  representation  of  the  danger 
of  riches  ringing  in  his  ears,  goes  on  scheming 
and  labouring,  to  leave  his  children  rich  in  the 
element  of  destruction  ;  toiling,  to  place  them  in 
a  condition  in  which,  he  admits,  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible that  they  should  be  saved.  Let  him  ask 
himself,  whether  such  an  one  be  not  acting  over 
again,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  part  of  the  Tempter, 
when  he  brought  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them  to  the  Saviour's  feet  ?  Let 
him  remember,  not  only  that  he  is  to  leave  his 
children  behind  him  in  a  world  where  wealth  is 
thought  to  be  every  thing,  but  that  he  is  to  meet 
them  again  in  a  world  where  it  will  be  nothing — 
where  it  will  be  remembered  only  in  relation  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
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But  the  more  insidious  and  seductive  the  forms 
of  covetousness,  and  the  greater  its  prevalence, 
the  more  necessary  does  it  become  to  study  the 
disease  in  its  symptoms ;  to  trace  it  to  its  earliest 
signs,  and  view  it  in  its  slightest  indications.     In 
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order,  however,  that  the  patient  may  benefit  by 
the  investigation,  skill  is  not  more  indispensable 
in  the  physician,  than  a  solicitous  impartiality 
in  himself.  In  vain  would  it  be  even  for  the 
great  Physician  to  specify  the  various  signs  of 
this  moral  malady,  unless  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it  voluntarily  lay  bare  their  breasts,  and 
anxiously  lend  themselves  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  plague-spot  be  upon  them.  With- 
out this,  they  would  close  their  eyes  to  the  pre- 
sence of  ninety -nine  symptoms,  and  accept  the 
absence  of  the  hundredth  as  a  demonstration  of 
their  perfect  freedom  from  the  taint;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tender  and  faithful  conscience 
would  overlook  the  absence  of  the  ninety-nine, 
and  take  alarm  at  the  presence  of  the  hundredth. 
The  absence  of  one  or  two  out  of  numerous  symp- 
toms of  a  bodily  disease,  does  not  warrant  us 
hastily  to  conclude  that  we  are  totally  exempt 
from  danger,  and  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  escape;  for  we  recollect  that  few  persons 
exhibit  all  the  signs  of  any  disease.  And  moral 
diseases,  like  physical,  are  modified  by  tempera- 
ment and  circumstances  ;  so  that  if  some  of  the 
indications  of  the  malady  in  question  are  wanting, 
a  little  impartial  examination  may  disclose  others 
sufliciently  determinate  to  awaken  alarm,  and 
produce  humiliation. 

"  What  are  those  signs,  then,"  we  will  suppose 
the  reader  to  inquire,  "  what  are  some  of  those 
signs  whose  presence  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  covetousness  in  my  character?"  And  here, 
reader,  we  would  remind  you  that  the  inquiry 
is  to  be  conducted  under  the  eye  of  God ;  that 
a  consultation  of  physicians  over  your  dying  bed 
would  not  call  for  greater  seriousness  than  the 
present  exercise;  and  that  an  appeal  to  Omni- 
science, and  a  prayer  for  seasonable  grace,  would 
not  be  the  least  favourable  tokens  of  your  ear- 
nestness and  desire  to  be  benefited. 

You  have  seen  the  prevalence  of  covetousness, 
and  its  power  of  insinuation  under  fictitious 
names ;  are  t/ou  now,  for  the  first  time,  subjecting 
your  heart  to  a  thorough  inspection  on  the  sub- 
ject? But  ought  not  this  simple  fact,  that  you 
are  doing  it  now  for  the  first  time,  to  excite  your 
suspicions,  and  prepare  you  to  find,  that,  while 
you  have  Ijeen  sleeping,  the  enemy  has  been  sow- 
mg  tares  in  your  heart  ?  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  are  living  in  the  habit  of  communion 
with  God,  you  no  doubt  advert,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  language  of  lamentation  and  confes- 
sion, to  various  sins  which  have  never  appeared 
in  your  conduct,  but  which,  as  a  common  par- 
taker of  sinful  humanity,  you  suspect  to  exist 
seminally  in  your  heart ; — is  covetousness  named 
among  them  ? — When  last  did  you  deprecate  it  ? 
when  last  were  you  earnest  in  prayer  for  a  spirit 
of  Christian  liberality? 

Your  station,  property,  or  mental  character  in- 
vest you,  it  may  be,  with  a  measure  of  authority 
and  influence ;  do  you  ever  employ  that  power  to 
oppress,  and  to  overrule  right  ?  Are  you,  what 
the  poor  denominate,  hard-hearted  f  capable  of 
driving  a  hard  bargain  f  rigid  and  inexorable  as 
an  Egyptian  task-master  in  your  mode  of  con- 
ducting business;  enforcing  every  legal  claim, 
pressing  every  demand,  and  exacting  every  obli- 
gation to  the  extremest  point  of  justice? 


Are  you  what  is  commonly  denominated  mean? 
cutting  down  the  enjoyments  of  those  dependent 
on  you  to  the  very  quick  ?  never  rewarding  exer- 
tion a  tittle  beyond  what  is  "in  the  bond?" 
doling  out  requital  for  services  with  so  niggardly 
a  hand,  that  Want  alone  would  submit  to  your 
bondage  ? 

Can  you  "  go  beyond,  and  defraud  another  in 
any  matter?"  Do  not  hastily  resent  the  ques- 
tion. For  only  remember,  first,  the  multiplied 
laws  which  already  exist  against  fraud ;  and  the 
insufficiency  of  this  vast  and  complicated  appa- 
ratus as  implied  in  the  continued  labours  of  the 
legislature  to  prevent,  and  of  the  executive  to 
punish,  fraud — all  intimating  the  dreadful  preva- 
lence of  the  evil.  Recollect,  also,  that  no  multi- 
plication of  laws  can  supply  the  place  of  principle 
and  integrity ;  artifice  would  still  find  a  way  of 
escape  through  the  finest  network  of  human  legis- 
lation. Then  again,  bear  in  mind  the  grievous 
but  acknowledged  fact,  that  two  kinds  of  morality 
obtain  in  life — the  morality  of  private  life,  all 
sensitiveness,  delicacy,  and  honour ;  and  the  mo- 
rality of  business,  all  secrecy  in  its  own  move- 
ments— all  vigilance  respecting  the  movements 
of  others — all  suspicion  of  their  representations 
— all  protestation  and  confidence  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  its  own  wares — all  depreciation  of 
theirs — a  morality  that  deems  a  thousand  things 
justifiable  in  business,  which  in  private  life  would 
be  condemned.  Now,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  would  not  violate  the  law ;  that  you  would 
shudder  at  the  bare  shadow  of  dishonesty;  but 
do  you  never  avail  yourself  in  business  of  the 
ignorance  and  weakness  of  others  ?  Do  you  ever 
take  advantage  of  that  class  of  the  secrets  of  your 
business,  which,  though  deemed  defensible  by  the 
world,  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  escaping,  and  per- 
haps, barely  escaping,  the  penalty  of  the  law  ? 
and  with  pleading  that  you  are  only  doing  as 
others  do  ? — and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
paltry  gain  ? 

Providence,  perhaps,  has  assigned  you  a  station 
in  society,  which,  though  it  leaves  many  below 
you,  places  numbers  above  you.  Are  you  con- 
tent with  the  allotment  ?  If  you  regard  your  own 
situation  with  dissatisfaction,  and  the  superior 
advantages  of  others  with  envy,  and  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  their  merits,  and  repine  at  your 
worldly  circumstances,  though  at  the  same  time 
the  imperishable  treasures  of  grace  are  placed 
within  your  reach,  what  are  you  but  saying,  in 
effect,  that  no  heavenly  wealth  can  compensate 
in  your  esteem  for  the  unrighteous  mammon  after 
which  you  pine? 

We  have  adverted  to  the  numerous  maxims  and 
proverbs  by  the  currency  and  frequent  repetition 
of  which  the  world  seeks  to  fortify  itself  against 
the  claims  of  benevolence,  and  to  justify  itself  in 
its  all-grasping  endeavours; — do  you  find  these 
maxims  occasionally  falling  in  self-justification 
from  your  own  lips?  He  whom  you  acknowledge 
as  your  Lord  and  Master  has  declared,  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," — a  say- 
ing which  falls  like  a  paradox,  an  enigma,  an 
impossibility,  on  the  infidel  covetousness  of  the 
human  heart, — do  you  find  that  your  heart,  when 
left  to  itself,  sympathizes  more  cordially  on  this 
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point  with  your  Master  or  with  the  world?  The 
same  Divine  authority  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  pagan  and  ungodly  world, 
to  care  for  the  provision  of  their  temporal  wants 
as  solicitously  as  if  no  Providence  superintended 

j  the  world,  no  "heavenly  Father"  cared  for  them; 

I  — do  you  stand  apart  from  the  irreligious  in  this 
respect  ?    If  their  conduct  proves  that  they  have 

i  no  God,  does  yours  prove  that  you  have  one? 
If  the  world  could  lay  open  your  breast,  would  it 
not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  though  you 
have  a  God,  you  cannot  trust  him  ?  that,  in  tem- 
poral things,  you  are  obliged,  after  all,  to  do  as 
they  do — rely  exclusively  upon  yourself?  And 
when  the  hour  returns  for  your  appearance  in  the 
closet,  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  post  of  Christian 
usefulness  and  benevolence,  but  returns  to  mourn 
your  absence — where  then  are  you  to  be  searched 
for  with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being  found? 
At  the  altars  of  Mammon  ?  amidst  the  engrossing 
cares  and  services  of  the  world  ? 

Does  not  the  dread  of  a  petty  loss,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  a  petty  gain,  fill  you  with  emotions  be- 
yond what  the  magnitude  of  either  would  warrant? 
And  were  a  committee  of  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  men  to  sit  in  friendly  judgment  on  your  worldly 
affairs,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  pronounce 
that  your  mind  might  be  safely  discharged  of  all 
that  solicitude  which  now  disturbs  it,  and  be  left 
entirely  free  for  the  service  of  God  ?  You  confess 
that  God  may  justly  complain  of  you  as  slothful 
and  unfaithfid  in  his  service ; — ^would  Mammon  be 
justified  in  urging  a  similar  complaint  ?  or,  rather, 
may  he  not  boast  of  you  as  one  of  his  most  dili- 
gent and  exemplary  servants  ?  Are  you  provid- 
ing more  earnestly  for  the  future  moments  of  time 
than  for  the  future  ages  of  eternity?  Are  you 
spending  life  in  providing  the  means  of  living,  and 
are  you  thus  living  to  no  end  ?  Are  you  prepar- 
ing to  depart?  or  would  death  find  you  saying, 
"  Soul,  take  thine  ease  ?"  counting  your  gains  ? 
loth  to  quit  your  possessions?  and  "setting  your 
affections  on  things  on  the  earth  ?"  Have  you  en- 
gaged in  any  worldly  avocation  or  object,  not  from 
necessity,  but  choice?  and  merely  to  augment 
your  means  of  ostentation  and  indulgence?  And 
are  you  to  be  found  giving  early  notice  to  the 
world  of  any  little  addition  made  to  your  property, 
by  an  instant  addition  to  your  establishment  or 
expenditure?  Were  two  courses  open  to  you,  the 
one  bright  with  gold,  but  beset  with  temptation ; 
the  other  less  lucrative,  but  rich  in  religious  ad- 
vantages,— which  would  you  be  likely  to  adopt  ? 

Are  you,  at  times,  tempted  to  vow  that  you 
will  never  give  any  thing  more  in  charity  ?  In- 
stances are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  of 
imposture  practised  on  the  generous,  and  of  kind- 
ness requited  with  ingratitude,  and  of  benevolent 
funds  unfaithfully  administered ;  and  some  of 
these  painful  examples  may  have  come  under 
your  own  observation ; — do  you  detect  yourself, 
at  such  times,  storing  them  up  as  arguments 
against  future  charity  ?  conveying  them,  as  wea- 
pons of  defence,  into  the  armoury  of  covetous- 
ness,  to  be  brought  out  and  employed  at  the  next 
assault  upon  your  purse  ?  When  you  are  called 
to  listen  to  a  discourse  on  the  perils  attending  the 
possession  of  wealth,  does  the  seed  fall  into  con- 
genial soil?  or,  is  it  necessary,  as  often  as  the 


subject  is  introduced,  that  the  speaker  should  re- 
produce his  "strong  arguments,"  in  order  to 
reproduce  full  conviction  in  your  mind  ?  Which, 
think  you,  would  make  the  greater  demand  on 
your  patience;  an  argument  to  prove  that  you 
ought  to  give  more  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  ? 
or,  an  excuse  and  justification  for  giving  less? 

You  may  sometimes  find  yourself  passing  a 
silent  verdict  of  praise  or  blame  on  the  pecuniary 
conduct  of  others ;  now,  when  you  see  an  indivi- 
dual more  than  ordinarily  careful  of  his  money, 
do  you  regard  him  with  a  feeling  of  complacency  ? 
when  you  hear  his  conduct  condemned,  are  you 
disposed  to  speak  in  his  defence  ?  or,  when  you 
see  a  person  prodigal  of  his  property,  is  your  feel- ' 
ing  that  of  astonishment,  as  if  he  were  guilty  of 
a  sin  which  you  could  not  comprehend  ? 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  temperature  of 
benevolence  should  remain  quite  stationary  at  the 
same  point,  in  any  mind,  for  years  together;  now, 
on  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  do  you  find  that  you  have  suffered  no 
decrease  of  genuine  sensibility  ?  that  you  are  quite 
as  accessible  to  the  appeals  of  beneficence  now,  as 
you  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  conscious 
of  as  much  pleasure  in  yielding  to  them  ?  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  your  worldly  affairs  are 
precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were  at  that  dis- 
tance of  time ;  but,  if  the  change  has  been  on  the 
side  of  prosperity,  have  the  oblations  which  you 
have  laid  on  the  altar  of  gratitude  been  propor- 
tionally increased?  or,  if  the  change  has  been 
adverse,  have  your  gifts  been  decreased  only  in 
proportion?  And,  among  your  regrets  at  the 
change,  are  you  conscious  of  a  pang  at  the  neces- 
sity of  that  decrease  ? 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
calls  of  benevolence  multiply  fast ; — which,  is 
there  reason  to  believe,  you  resent  more,  their 
rapid  multiplication?  or  your  inability  to  meet 
them  all  ?  But,  in  order  to  meet  them,  have  you 
never  thought  of  retrenching  any  superfluity? 
of  reducing  your  expenditure?  or,  do  you  only 
practise  that  precarious  and  cheap  benevolence, 
which  waits  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  your 
table?  .     ^  _^  . 

You  may  scrupulously  abstain  trom  certain 
worldly  amusements,  but  having  marked  off  a 
given  space  in  which  you  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  range,  how  are  you  conducting  yourself  m 
that  portion  in  which  you  do  move  ?  Are  you 
not  vying  with  the  world  in  self  gratification  ? 
thinking  of  little  besides  the  multiplication  of 
your  comforts  1  living  under  the  dominion  of  the 
inferior  appetites  ?  as  far  removed  from  the  salu- 
tary restraints  and  self-denial  of  the  gospel,  as 
from  the  exploded  austerities  of  the  monastic 
life  ?  In  mechanics,  the  strength  of  a  moving 
power  is  estimated  by  the  amount  of  resistance 
which  it  overcomes ;  now,  what  is  the  strength 
of  your  benevolence  when  tried  by  a  similar  test  ? 
what  does  it  overcome  ?  does  it  resist  and  bear 
down  your  vanity,  love  of  ease,  and  self-interest  ? 
does  it  impel  you  to  sacrifice  "the  pride  of  hfe  ' 
that  you  may  increase  your  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  mercy  ?  .  -x      * 

Of  how  many  professing  Christians  may  it  not 
be  appropriately  asked,  not  only,  "How  are  you 
Uving,  but  wUreV*    You  have  retired  from  busi- 
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ness,  it  may  he ;  but,  in  taking  that  step,  whose 
will  did  you  consult  ?  Did  you  refer  it  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God?  did  you  retire  that  you 
might  do  more  good  than  before?  and  are  you 
doing  it  ?  did  you  look  out  for  a  sphere  in  which 
you  might  render  yourself  useful  ?  But,  whether 
you  were  formerly  immersed  in  the  business  of 
the  world  or  not,  have  you  escaped  from  a  worldly 
spirit  ?  In  the  choice  of  your  place  of  abode,  in 
the  distribution  of  your  time,  and  the  formation 
of  your  plans,  do  you  take  counsel  from  the  word 
of  God  ?  Are  you  acting  on  the  Christian  motto, 
"  No  man  liveth  to  himself?"  and  are  you  em- 
ploying your  various  talents  as  if  they  came  to 
you,  bearing  this  inscription,  from  the  hand  that 
lends  them,  "  Occupy  till  I  come  ?" 

You  may  hear  occasionally  of  a  munificent 
donation  made  unexpectedly  by  Christian  grati- 
tude to  the  cause  of  God; — what  is  your  first 
emotion  at  the  report? — admiratioii  of  the  act? 
and  gratitude  to  the  grace  which  produced  it  ? — 
or  a  feeling  that  the  donor  has  unnecessarily  ex- 
ceeded the  rules  of  ordinary  benevolence  ?  and  a 
disposition  to  impute  motives  of  vanity  and  osten- 
tation ?  If  a  benevolent  mind  had  conceived  some 
new  project  of  mercy  requiring  pecuniary  sup- 
port, would  your  presence  be  a  congenial  atmo- 
sphere for  the  bud  to  unfold  in  ?  or,  would  the 
first  emotion  expressed  in  your  countenance  be 
a  chilling  doubt,  or  a  blighting,  withering  frown? 
True  benevolence  is  not  only  voluntary,  as  op- 
posed to  reluctant, — it  is  often  spontaneous,  as 
opposed  to  solicited ;  but  does  yours  always  ex- 
pect to  be  waited  on  ?  has  it  always  to  be  re- 
minded ?  does  it  need  to  be  urged  ?  does  it  never 
anticipate  the  appeal,  and  run  to  meet  its  object  ? 
And  when  you  do  give,  is  it  your  object  to  part 
with  as  little  as  you  can  without  shame,  as  if  you 
were  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  one  who  sought 
to  overreach  you  ?  and  is  that  little  parted  with 
reluctantly,  with  a  half-closed  hand,  as  if  you 
were  discharging  a  doubtful  debt  on  compulsion? 
Is  it  given  with  the  air  of  a  capitulation,  or  bribe, 
to  importunity,  leaving  the  applicant  wno  re- 
ceives it  ill  at  ease  ?  Do  you  think  highly  of  the 
trifle  you  give  ?  not  only  calculating  beforehand 
how  much  you  can  spare,  but  frequently  remem- 
bering it  afterwards  ?  pluming  yourself  on  the 
benevolent  exploit  ?  looking  out  for  its  emblazon- 
ment in  the  ensuing  Eeport  ?  and  wondering  how 
men  can  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  doing 
similar  good? — then  the  mark  of  selfishness  is 
upon  you.  For,  only  remember  how  cheerfully 
you  are  constantly  parting  with  similar  sums  for 
purposes  of  self-indulgence,  soon  forgetting  them, 
repeating  and  forgetting  them  again,  "  tfinking 
nothing  of  them." 

But  to  lay  open  this  sin  in  all  its  disguises  is 
impossible.  These  are  mere  hints  for  its  detec- 
tion. Owing  to  their  deficiency,  however,  or  to 
your  own  negligence  in  applying  them,  the  evil 
sought  for  may  still  be  undiscovered.  But  let 
nothing  flatter  you  into  the  persuasion  that  you 
are  exempt  from  it.  If  any  believer  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  could  have  defied  its  remotest  ap- 
proaches, surely  that  saint  was  David :  if  any 
description  of  natural  character  could  form  a 
guarantee  against  the  sin,  here  was  a  man  who 
appears  to  have  brought  with  him  into  the  world 


the  elements  of  magnanimity  and  generosity  of 
soul ;  yet  we  hear  him  cry,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  danger,  "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testi- 
monies, and  not  unto  covetousness."  If  any  order 
of  piety  in  the  Christian  church  could  have 
claimed  entire  immunity  from  the  sin,  surely  it 
was  that  to  which  Timothy  belonged.  Yet  we 
hear  the  apostle  Paul  warning  even  him.  He  had 
seen  so  many  apparent  proficients  in  piety  drawn 
in  by  this  moral  Maelstroom,  and  "  drowned  in 
perdition,"  that  he  called  on  his  "  dearly  beloved 
Timothy,  his  own  son  in  the  faith" — called  on 
him  with  more  than  his  usual  earnestness — to  flee 
to  the  greatest  distance  from  this  fatal  vortex. 
"O  man  of  God,"  said  he,  "flee  these  things." 
As  if,  by  a  special  appointment  of  Heaven,  the 
monitory  strain  addressed  to  a  man  of  God— to 
such  a  man  of  God — and  echoing  through  the 
church  in  all  ages,  should  make  it  inexcusable 
for  all  inferior  piety  ever  to  doubt  its  liability  to 
the  sin.  Of  all  the  myriads  who  have  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
being  who  was  entirely  free  from  the  taint.  But 
he  was ;  he  embodied  the  very  opposite  principle ; 
he  was  the  personification  of  love.  This  it  was 
which  constituted  his  fitness  to  wage  war  with 
selfishness,  and  to  become  the  Leader  of  the  hosts 
of  the  God  of  love  in  their  conflicts  with  a  selfish 
world.  Had  they  been  faithful  to  his  cause,  long 
ere  this  they  would  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  a 
final  and  universal  conquest.  "  But  all  seek  their 
own ;  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's." 
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Of  the  love  of  money,  the  apostle  declares  that 
it  "  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Not  that  he  meant  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  universal  proposition  that  every 
act  of  wickedness  originates  in  cupidity.  But 
that,  while  many  other  sources  of  sin  exist,  there 
is  no  description  of  crime  which  this  vice  has  not 
prompted  men  to  commit.  Of  the  life-giving 
tree  of  prophetic  vision  it  is  recorded,  as  a  mira- 
cle of  fertile  variety,  that  "it  bare  twelve  manner 
of  fruits ;"  but,  as  if  to  eclipse  that  heavenly 
wonder,  here  is  an  earthly  root  yielding  poisons 
and  death,  at  all  times,  and  in  endless  variety. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  are  the  Scriptures 
more  copious  and  minute  than  on  the  sin  of 
covetousness.  If  a  faithful  portrait  of  its  loath- 
some character  can  induce  us  to  hate  it;  if  a  sight 
of  the  virtues  which  it  has  extinguished,  the  vices 
with  which  it  is  often  associated,  and  the  depraved 
characters  in  whom  it  has  most  flourished ;  if  the 
tenderest  dissuasives  from  it,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord  warning  us  against  it;  if  Sinai  and 
Calvary  uniting  and  protesting  against  it, — if  all 
this  combined  can  deter  us  from  the  sin  of  covet- 
ousness, then  the  Scriptures  have  omitted  nothing 
which  could  save  us  from  its  guilty  contamination. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  Such  is  the  language 
of  that  command  which  not  only  concludes,  but 
at  the  same  time  completes,  and  guards,  and 
encompasses  the  moral  law.  If  love  be  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
decalogue  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  against 
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selfishness ;  so  that  every  selfish  and  every  covetous 
act  iSy  in  effect,  an  infraction  of  the  whole  law.  It 
is  to  love  ourselves  at  the  expense  both  of  God 
and  our  neighbour. 

Covetousness  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
element  in  the^rst  transgression.  Eor  did  not 
j  the  sin  consist,  chiefly,  in  an  inordinate  desire  for 
j  an  object  on  which  God  had  virtually  written, 
I  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  and  which  properly  be- 
longed to  another?  in  a  disposition  which  origi- 
nates all  the  acts  of  a  grasping  cupidity  ?  It  is 
observable  that  the  terms  in  which  the  primary 
sin  is  described,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  in  which  Achan  describes  his  covetous  act. 
"  When  I  saw  among  the  spoils,"  said  he,  "  a 
goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold, 
then  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them."  "And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a 
tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat."  She  saw,  she 
coveted,  she  partook. 

And  having  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
first  sin,  and  thus  acquired  a  bad  pre-eminence, 
it  has  maintained  its  fatal  ascendency  under  each 
succeeding  dispensation  of  religion. 

Covetousness,  in  the  person  of  Lot,  appears  to 
have  been  the  great  sin  of  the  patriarchal  dispen- 
sation. The  hope  of  increasing  his  wealth  allured 
him  first  to  pitch  his  tent  near  Sodom,  and  at 
length  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  the  city,  and 
to  breathe  its  pestilential  atmosphere  :  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  became  subsequently  involved 
in  acts  so  grossly  sinful,  that  all  the  imperfections 
of  the  other  patriarchs  combined  together,  seem 
insignificant  compared  with  it ;  nor  should  we 
probably  have  supposed  that  he  was  a  subject  of 
piety  had  not  the  Bible  assured  us  of  the  fact. 

In  the  instance  of  Achan,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  covetousness  was  the  first  sin  of  the 
Israelites  tinder  their  new  dispensation  in  Canaan. 
It  violated  an  express  command  ;  brought  defeat 
on  the  arms  of  Israel,  and  triumph  to  their  foes. 

What  was  the  first  sin  of  the  Christian  church? 
it  was  covetousness  in  the  instance  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira.  It  was  covetousness  which  first 
interrupted  the  joy,  and  stained  the  virgin  glory, 
of  the  present  dispensation.  And,  presently,  we 
shall  see  that  it  will  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
fearful  drama  of  the  final  apostasy. 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  covetousness  as  pervad- 
ing all  classes  of  mankind.  They  describe  it  as 
having  thrown  the  world  generally  into  a  state  of 
infidel  distrust  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Divine  allotments.  "  For 
after  all  these  things,"  saith  Christ,  **  do  the  Gen- 
tiles seek."  They  seek  after  worldly  objects  as 
independently  and  intently  as  if  there  were  no 
providence  to  care  for  them,  no  God  to  be  con- 
sulted. They  pursue  them  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  every  higher  object.  Sometimes  covetousness 
has  been  seen  actuating  and  debasing  the  charac- 
ter of  an  entire  people.  Against  the  Israelites  it 
is  alleged,  "  From  the  least  of  them  even  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  every  one  is  given  to  covetous- 
ness." Of  Tyre  it  is  said,  "  By  thy  great  wisdom 
and  by  thy  trafl&c  hast  thou  increased  thy  riches, 
and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches 
....  thou  hast  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of 


God."  And  of  Chaldea  it  is  said,  "  Woe  to  him 
that  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house, 
that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  evil."  The  insatia- 
able  desires,  or  the  continued  prosperity  and 
boundless  possessions  of  these  nations  had  left 
nothing  in  the  national  character  but  rapacity, 
arrogance,  and  a  proud  impiety  which  braved  the 
very  throne  of  God. 

Descending  to  examine  the  component  parts  of 
a  nation,  we  find  covetousness  infecting  and  per- 
vading them  all.  Here  avarice  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  By  the  strength  of 
my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom  .... 
I  have  robbed  their  treasures  ....  my  hand  hath 
found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people  ;  and  as 
one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered 
all  the  earth."  How  vividly  does  Jeremiah  depict 
its  atrocities  in  the  unbridled  conduct  of  a  Jewish 
king ;  "  Thine  eyes  and  thine  heart  are  not  but 
for  thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent 
blood,  and  for  oppression,  and  for  violence,  to  do 
it."  And  who  that  is  familiar  with  sacred  history 
does  not  here  think  of  Ahab  coveting  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth,  and  obtaining  it  by  artifice, 
subornation,  and  murder  ? 

Covetousness  in  rulers  leads  to  bribery  and  in- 
justice. "  Thou  shalt  take  no  gift,"  said  Moses, 
"for  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise,  and  perverteth 
the  words  of  the  righteous."  Accordingly,  it  is 
recorded  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  that  "  they 
walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after 
lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment." 
And  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  "  they  are  greedy  dogs, 
which  can  never  have  enough  ....  they  all  look 
to  their  own  way ;  every  one  for  his  gain  from 
his  quarter.  And  of  Felix,  that  "  he  hoped  that 
money  would  have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that 
he  might  loose  him."  Covetousness  has  turned 
the  priests  and  ministers  of  God  into  mercenary 
hirelings  ;  "  The  heads  of  Zion  judge  for  reward, 
and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money :  yet 
will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  Is  not  the 
Lord  among  us  ?  none  evil  can  come  upon  us." 
In  the  department  of  trade,  this  sin  induces  the 
buyer  to  depreciate  the  thing  which  he  wishes 
to  purchase,  and  the  seller  to  employ  "divers 
weights  and  measures," — thus  generating  fraud, 
falsehood,  and  injustice :  while  in  both  it  leads 
to  an  impious  impatience  of  the  sacred  restraints 
of  the  Sabbath,  inducing  them  to  say,  "When 
will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell 
corn?  and  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat  ?  making  the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel 
great,  and  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit  ?  that 
we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy 
for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the 
wheat?"  Covetousness  turns  the  master  into 
an  oppressor,  and  the  servant  into  a  thief.  In 
illustration  of  the  former,  the  Scripture  de- 
scribes a  Laban  evading  his  engagements  with 
Jacob,  "  changing  his  wages  ten  times,"  and  ex- 
acting from  him  years  of  laborious  servitude ; 
and  it  denounces  those  who,  though  their  fields 
had  been  reaped,  "  kept  back  the  hire  of  the 
labourer  by  fraud."  And  in  illustration  of  the 
latter,  it  exhibits  an  unscrupulous  Gehazi,  plausi- 
bly lying,  and  enriching  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  master's  character,  and  of  the  honour  of 
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God ;  and  it  exhorts  servants  to  "  be  obedient 
unto  their  masters,  not  purloining,  but  showing 
all  good  fidelity."  Thus  have  all  classes,  in 
various  degrees,  lived  under  the  dominion  of 
avarice. 

The  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  same  sin,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  some  of  the  foulest  acts,  and  the  most 
fearful  results,  that  have  stained  the  history  of  man. 
Some  of  these  we  have  already  named.  Oppres- 
sion, violence,  and  murder,  have  been  among  its 
familiar  deeds.  "  Woe  to  them  that  devise  ini- 
quity, and  work  evil  upon  their  beds  !  when  the 
morning  is  light  they  practise  it,  because  it  is  in 
the  power  of  their  hands.  And  they  covet  fields, 
and  take  them  by  violence ;  and  houses,  and  take 
them  away  :  so  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house, 
even  a  man  and  his  heritage."  "  So  are  the  ways 
of  every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain ;  who  taketh 
away  the  life  of  the  owners  thereof." 

In  the  person  of  Balaam  covetousness  essayed 
to  curse  the  chosen  people  of  God ;  but  failing  in 
the  infernal  attempt,  and  yet  resolved  to  clutch 
the  promised  reward,  it  devised  another  course, 
— it  "taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication."  The 
dreadful  device  succeeded,  the  displeasure  of  God 
was  excited  against  the  people,  so  that  "  there 
fell  rn  one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand."  Such 
was  "the  way  of  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bosor,  who 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  And  so 
ingenious,  persevering,  and  fatally  successful, 
was  "  Balaam  for  reward."  Covetousness  insti* 
gated  Judas  to  betray  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  "  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 
It  induced  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  "  tempt  the 

Holy  Ghost .to  lie,  not  unto  men,  but  unto 

God."  In  the  base  expectation  of  turning  "  the 
gift  of  God"  to  a  lucrative  account,  it  led  Simon 
to  oflFer  to  purchase  that  gift  "  with  money."  It 
has  even  assumed  the  sacred  ofl&ce,  trod  the 
courts  of  the  Lord,  "  brought  in  damnable  here- 
sies," and  *' with  feigned  words" — words  studied 
to  render  the  heresy  palatable  and  marketable 
— it  has  "made  merchandise"  of  men.  It 
converted  the  Jewish  temple  into  "  a  den  of 
thieves ;"  and  among  the  articles  of  merchandise 
in  the  mystical  Babylon  were  seen  "the  souls 
of  men." 

The  scriptural  classification  of  this  sin  is  illus- 
trative of  its  vile  and  aggravated  nature :  for  it 
stands  associated  with  aU  the  principal  sins. 

In  that  fearful  catalogue  of  the  vices  of  the 
heathen  world  furnished  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
covetousness  stands  forth  conspicuous. 

When  the  apostle  Peter  is  describing  the  cha- 
racter of  those  false  teachers  who  would  arise  in 
the  church, — and  describing  it  with  a  view  to  its 
being  recognised  as  soon  as  seen,  and  hated  as 
soon  as  recognised, — he  names  covetousness  as 
one  of  their  leading  features.  "But  there  were 
felse  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  felse  teachers  among  you,  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denjdng 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves swift  destruction.  And  many  shall  follow 
their  pernicious  ways ;  by  reason  of  whom  the 
way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.    And  through 


covetousness  shall  they,  with  feigned  words,  make 
merchandise  of  you." 

Covetousness  will  be  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  final  apostasy.  "  This  know  also,  that  in 
the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come.  For 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous, 
boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  pa- 
rents, unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affec- 
tion, truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent, 
fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors, 
heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God." 

In  the  last  quotation,  covetousness  is  described 
as  more  than  an  attendant  evil  of  the  apostasy — 
it  is  one  of  its  very  elements.  In  the  following 
places  it  is  identified  with  idolatry : — "  Fornication, 
and  all  uncleanness,  or  covetousness,  let  it  not 
be  once  named  among  you,  as  becometh  saints  ; 
....  for  this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor 
unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an 
idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "Mortify  therefore  your 
members  which  are  upon  the  earth ;  fornication, 
uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concupi- 
scence, and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry :  for 
which  things'  sake  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  on 
the  children  of  disobedience."  In  addition  to 
which,  the  apostle  James  evidently  identifies  it  with 

adultery.     "  Ye  covet,  and  have  not ; ye 

ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that 
ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts.  Ye  adul- 
terers and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God? 
whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world 
is  the  enemy  of  God." 

Covetousness  is  not  only  subversive  of  the 
threefold  law  of  Christian  duty,  personal,  social, 
and  divine,  but  it  stands  connected  with  each  of 
the  opposite  series  of  vices.  "For  from  within, 
out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covet- 
ousness." "I  have  written  unto  you,  not  to  keep 
company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be 
a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer, 
or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an 
one  no  not  to  eat."  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Be  not  deceived :  neither  fornicators,  nor  idola- 
ters, nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers 
of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  ex- 
tortioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
"  Having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and  that  cannot 
cease  from  sin  ;  beguiling  unstable  souls  j  a  heart 
they  have  exercised  with  covetous  practices ; 
cursed  children." 

In  the  first  part  of  this  classification,  we  find 
covetousness  distinguishing  itself  as  a  prime  ele- 
ment in  the  great  system  of  heathenism,  even 
when  that  empire  of  depravity  was  at  its  worst. 
In  the  second  part,  we  see  it  forming  a  leading 
feature  in  the  character  of  men  whose  enormous 
impiety  the  apostle  appears  to  have  felt  it  a  labour 
to  describe.  In  the  third,  we  behold  covetousness 
lending  an  additional  shade  of  horror  to  the  pe- 
rilous times  of  the  apostasy — times  so  fearful, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  apostle,  that  we  may 
rest  assured  he  would  have  admitted  into  his 
description  of  them  none  but  evils  of  first-rate 
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I  magnitude — and  yet  covetousness  is  not  only 
there,  it  is  among  the  first  evils  which  he  specifies. 
His  classification  implies,  that  of  all  the  sins  which 
will  then  prevail,  selfishness  will  be  the  prolific 
root,  and  covetousness  the  first  fruit.  So  that, 
when  the  whole  history  of  covetousness  shall  be 
read  forth  from  the  book  of  God's  remembrance, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  entered  largely  into  the  first 
fall  of  man,  and  into  the  last  fall  of  the  church  ; 
and  that,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  between, 
it  never  lost  its  power,  nor  ceased  to  reign.  From 
the  fourth,  we  learn,  that  if  the  word  of  God 
identifies  covetousness  with  some  sins  rather  than 
with  others,  it  is,  partly,  because  those  sins  rank 
first  in  guilt  v  leaving  us  to  infer  that  if  there  were 
a  sin  which  ranked  higher  still,  covetousness 
would  have  been  identified  with  that  sin.  What 
was  the  great  sin  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but 
the  sin  of  idolatry  ?  it  was  to  repeal  the  theocracy, 
to  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  throne  of 
Heaven.  "  But,"  says  the  apostle  Paul,  fearful 
as  it  is,  "  covetousness  is  idolatry."  What  must 
have  been  the  abhorrence  with  which  a  pious  Jew 
regarded  adultery,  when  the  sin  became  associated 
in  his  mind  as  the  scriptural  representation  of 
the  guilt  of  idolatry !  for  "  Judah  committed 
adultery  with  stocks  and  with  stones."  And  yet, 
great  as  his  conception  of  its  enormity  must  have 
been,  the  apostle  James  declares  of  the  covetous, 
that  he  is  violating  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
God,  that  he  is  committing  adultery  with  gold. 
And  what  can  be  more  fearful  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sincere  Christian  than  the  sin  of  apostasy  ?  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  ?  it  is  the 
very  consummation  of  guilt.  And  yet,  fearful  as 
it  is,  the  apostle  Peter  intimates  that  covetousness 
is  apostasy.  And  from  the  fifth  part,  we  learn 
that  covetousness  repeals  the  entire  law  of  love ; 
that  it  proclaims  war  against  all  the  virtues  in- 
cluded in  living  "soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly,"  and  is  in  sworn  confederacy  with  all  the 
opposite  sins  included  in  personal  intemperance, 
injustice  towards  men,  and  impiety  towards  God. 
Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  alliance,  or  scriptural 
classification,  obscure.  Covetousness  is  classed 
with  intemperance — or  the  sins  which  appear  to 
terminate  on  the  man  himself— because,  like 
them,  it  tends  to  debase  and  imbrute  him.  It  is 
ranked  with  injustice — or  the  sins  directed  against 
society — ^because,  like  them,  if  indulged,  and 
carried  out,  it  seeks  its  gratification  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  social  laws,  whether  enacted  by  God  or 
man.  And  it  is  associated  with  impiety — or  sins 
directly  against  God — because,  like  them,  it  eflFaces 
the  image  of  God  from  the  heart,  and  enshrines 
an  idol  there  in  his  stead. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  representations 
of  Scripture  in  relation  to  the  guilt  and  evils  of 
covetousness.  Entering  with  the  first  transgres- 
sion, and  violating  the  spirit  of  the  whole  law,  it 
has  polluted,  and  threatened  the  existence,  of 
each  dispensation  of  religion  ;  infected  all  classes 
and  relations  of  society ;  shown  itself  capable  of 
the  foulest  acts ;  is  described  as  occupying  a 
leading  place  in  the  worst  state  of  heathenism, 
in  the  worst  times  of  the  apostasy,  and  in  the 
worst  characters  of  those  times;  and  has  the  worst 
sins  for  its  appropriate  emblems,  and  its  nearest 
kindred,  and  "  all  evil "  in  its  train. 


To  exaggerate  the  evils  of  a  passion  which  ex- 
hibits such  a  monopoly  of  guilt,  would  certainly 
be  no  easy  task.  It  has  systematized  deceit,  and 
made  it  a  science.  Cunning  is  its  chosen  coun- 
sellor and  guide.  It  finds  its  way,  as  by  instinct, 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  great  labyrinth 
of  fraud.  It  parts  with  no  company,  and  refuses 
no  aid,  through  fear  of  contamination.  Blood  is 
not  too  sacred  for  it  to  buy,  nor  religion  too 
divine  for  it  to  sell.  From  the  first  step  in  fraud 
to  the  dreadful  consummation  of  apostasy  or 
murder,  covetousness  is  familiar  with  every  step 
of  the  long,  laborious,  and  fearful  path.  Could 
we  only  see  it  embodied,  what  a  monster  should 
we  behold !  Its  eyes  have  no  tears.  With  more 
than  the  fifty  hands  of  the  fabled  giant,  it  grasps 
at  every  thing  around.  In  its  march  through  the 
world,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  artifice  and 
fraud,  rapine  and  injustice,  cruelty  and  murder  ; 
while  behind  it  have  dragged  heavily  its  swarm 
of  victims — humanity  bleeding,  and  justice  in 
chains,  and  religion  expiring  under  its  heavy 
burdens,  orphans,  and  slaves,  and  oppressed  hire- 
lings, a  wailing  multitude,  reaching  to  the  skirts 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  thus  dividing  the  earth  be- 
tween them,  (for  how  small  the  number  of  those 
who  were  not  to  be  found  either  triumphing  in 
its  van,  or  suffering  in  its  train !)  it  has,  more 
than  any  other  conqueror,  realized  the  ambition 
of  gaining  the  whole  world,  of  establishing  a 
universal  empire.  From  the  first  step  of  its 
desolating  course,  its  victims  began  to  appeal  to 
God ;  and,  as  it  has  gone  on  in  its  guilty  career, 
their  cries  have  been  thickening  and  gathering 
intenseness  at  every  step,  and  in  every  age,  till 
the  whole  creation,  aiding  them  in  their  mighty 
grief)  has  become  vocal  with  woe,  and  their  cries 
have  ascended,  "  and  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."  "  And  shall  I  not  visit  for 
these  things,  saith  the  Lord?"  Even  now  his 
ministers  of  wrath  are  arming  against  it.  Even 
now  the  sword  of  ultimate  justice  is  receiving  a 
keener  edge  for  its  destruction :  it  is  at  large  only 
by  respite  and  sufferance,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment. During  each  of  these  moments,  its  accu- 
mulation of  pelf  is  only  an  accumulation  "of 
wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath."  And  when 
those  dreadful  stores  shall  be  finally  distributed 
among  the  heirs  of  wrath,  covetousness  shall  be 
loaded  with  the  most  ample  and  awful  portion. 
Its  vast  capacity,  enlarged  by  its  perpetual  craving 
after  what  it  had  not,  shall  only  render  it  a  more 
capacious  vessel  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruction. 

From  this  scriptural  representation  of  the  guilt 
of  covetousness,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  some 
of  the  specific  evils  which  it  inflicts  on  Christians 
individually,  on  the  visible  church,  and,  through 
these,  on  the  world. 

Were  it  our  object  to  present  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  injuries  which  it  inflicts  on  religion, 
we  should  begin  by  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  it 
detains  numbers  from  God.  Careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things,  they  entirely  neglect  the  one 
thing  needful.  The  world  retains  them  so  effec- 
tually in  its  service,  that  they  have  no  time,  no 
heart,  to  spare  for  religion  ;  and  though  some  of 
them  at  times  may  cast  a  wistful  glance  in  that 
direction,  and  even  steal  a  visit,  in  thought,  to 
the  Saviour's  feet,  yet,  like  their  prototype  in  the 
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gospel,  they  "go  away  sorrowing,'  for  the  spell 
of  mammon  is  upon  them. 

As  to  the  professor  of  Christianity,  the  evil  in 
question  operates  to  his  injury,  partly  by  en- 
gaging so  much  of  that  energy  for  the  world,  the 
whole  of  which  would  not  have  been  too  much 
for  religion.  The  obstacles  to  the  salvation  of  a 
man  are  so  numerous  and  formidable,  that  the 
Scriptures  represent  his  ultimate  success  as  de- 
pending on  his  "  giving  all  diligence  to  it."  In 
the  economy  of  salvation,  therefore,  God  gra- 
ciously undertakes  to  watch  over  and  provide  for 
his  temporal  wants,  that,  being  relieved  from  all 
distraction  from  that  quarter,  he  might  be  able  to 
bend  and  devote  his  chief  strength  to  the  attain- 
ment of  heaven.  But,  in  guilty  counteraction  of 
this  arrangement,  the  covetous  professor  divides 
his  forces  between  these  two  objects  most  dispro- 
portionately. He  has  but  just  sufficient  fuel  to 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  yet  he  consumes 
the  principal  part  of  it  in  sacrificing  to  mammon. 
The  undivided  powers  of  his  mind  would  not  be 
too  much  for  the  claims  of  religion,  and  yet  he 
severs  and  sends  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
strength  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  piety  is  kept  in  a  low,  doubtful, 
disgraceful  state.  His  religious  course  is  marked 
with  hesitation  and  embarrassment.  The  cares 
of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches, 
engross  that  feeling  which  is  the  appropriate  soil 
of  religion,  and  which  belongs  to  it  alone.  And 
to  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence from  such  a  mind,  would  be  to  look  for 
grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles. 

Nor  does  covetousness  operate  less  injuriously 
by  taking  off  his  supreme  trust  from  God,  and 
giving  it  to  the  world.  If  a  staff  be  placed  in 
the  hand  of  a  bent  and  feeble  man,  what  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  lean  on  it  ?  Man  is 
that  impotent  traveller,  and  wealth  is  the  staff 
which  offers  to  support  his  steps.  Hence,  in  the 
word  of  God,  it  is  repeatedly  intimated  that  to 
possess  riches,  and  to  trust  in  them,  is  one  and 
the  same  thing,  except  where  grace  makes  the 
distinction.  The  term  mammon,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation,  imports,  whatever  men 
are  apt  to  confide  in.  The  original  term  for  faith 
is  of  the  same  derivation,  and  for  the  same  reason 
— because  it  implies  such  a  reliance  on  God  as  the 
worldly  mind  places  on  riches.  So  that  mammon 
came  to  signify  riches,  because  men  so  commonly 
put  their  trust  on  them.  And  when  our  Lord 
perceived  the  astonishment  he  had  excited  by 
exclaiming,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  only 
explanation  which  he  gave,  and  which  he  deemed 
sufficient,  imported,  that  as  the  danger  of  riches 
consisted  in  trusting  in  them,  so  the  difficulty  of 
possessing  them,  and  not  trusting  in  them,  is  next 
to  an  impossibility — a  difficulty  which  can  only 
be  surmounted  by  omnipotent  grace. 

Now,  to  trust  in  any  created  object,  is  to  par- 
take of  its  littleness,  mutability,  and  debasement. 
But  money  is  a  creature  of  circumstances,  the 
sport  of  every  wind ;  the  Christian  mammonist, 
therefore,  can  only  resemble  the  object  of  his 
trust.  By  choosing  a  heavenly  treasure,  and 
making  it  the  object  of  paramount  regard,  he 
would  have  gradually  received  the  impress  of  its 


celestial  attributes ;  but  by  giving  his  heart  to 
earthly  gain,  he  identifies  himself  with  all  its 
earthly  qualities ;  lets  himself  down,  and  adapts 
himself  to  its  insignificance ;  and  vibrates  to  all 
its  fluctuations,  as  if  the  world  were  an  organized 
body,  of  which  he  was  the  pulse. 

The  inconsistencies  in  which  his  covetous  at- 
tachments involve  him  are  grievous  and  many. 
His  enlightened  judgment  impels  him  for  happi- 
ness in  one  direction,  and  his  earthly  inclinations 
draw  him  in  another.  In  the  morning,  and  at 
night,  probably,  he  prays,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ;"  and  yet, 
during  the  interval,  he  pursues  the  material  of 
temptation  with  an  avidity  not  to  be  -exceeded  by 
the  keenest  worldling.  He  hears,  without  ques- 
tioning, our  Lord's  declaration  concerning  the 
danger  of  riches ;  and  yet,  though  he  is  already 
laden  with  the  thick  clay,  and  is  daily  augmenting 
his  load,  he  doubts  not  of  passing  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  pro- 
fesses to  be  only  the  steward  of  his  property ;  and 
yet  wastes  it  on  himself,  as  if  he  were  its  irre- 
sponsible master.  He  pretends  to  be  an  admirer 
of  men  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them,  provided  they  might  serve  the  cause  of 
Christ;  and  yet  he  almost  endures  a  martyrdom 
in  sacrificing  a  pittance  of  his  monej/  to  that 
cause;  while  to  give  more  than  that  pittance, 
especially  if  it  involved  an  act  of  self-denial,  is  a 
martyrdom  he  never  thought  of  suffering.  He 
prays  for  the  world's  conversion,  and  yet  holds 
back  one  of  the  means  with  which  God  has  en- 
trusted him  to  aid  that  specific  object.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  given  himself  up  voluntarily  and 
entirely  to  Christ ;  and  yet  has  to  be  urged  and 
entreated  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  a  small  sum 
which  would  benefit  the  church.  Indeed,  the 
truths  and  means  of  salvation  appear  to  have 
been  so  designedly  arranged  by  God  to  condemn 
the  covetous  professor,  that  were  he  not  blinded 
by  passion,  and  kept  in  countenance  by  so  nume- 
rous a  fellowship,  he  would  hear  a  rebuke  in  every 
profession  he  utters,  and  meet  with  condemnation 
at  every  step  he  takes. 

Covetousness  frequently  serves  in  the  stead  of 
a  thousand  bonds  to  hold  a  religious  professor 
in  league  with  the  world.  Indeed,  the  sin  may 
be  much  more  potent  in  him  than  in  many  of 
the  avowed  ungodly  around  him.  In  them,  it 
has  to  divide  the  heart  with  other  sinful  propen- 
sities ;  but  in  him,  perhaps,  it  reigns  alone.  They 
can  range  and  wander  at  will  over  a  larger  field 
of  sinful  indulgences,  but  he  is  restricted  to  this 
single  gratification.  As  a  Christian  professor,  he 
must  abstain  from  intemperance,  licentiousness, 
and  profanity;  but  worldliness  is  a  sphere  in 
which  he  may  indulge  to  a  certain  extent  without 
suspicion,  for  the  indulgence  comes  not  within 
human  jurisdiction.  If  he  would  be  thought  a 
Christian,  he  must  not  be  seen  mingling  in  certain 
society,  nor  indulging  in  a  certain  class  of  worldly 
amusements ;  but,  without  at  all  endangering  his 
Christian  reputation,  he  may  emulate  the  most 
worldly  in  the  embellishment  of  his  house,  the 
decoration  of  his  person,  the  splendour  of  his 
equipage,  or  the  luxury  of  his  table.  Accord- 
ingly, the  only  apparent  difference  between  him 
and  them  is — not  in  the  greater  moderation  of 
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his  earthly  aims,  not  in  the  superior  simplicity  of 
his  tastes,  the  spiritual  elevation  of  his  pursuits, 
the  enlarged  benevolence  and  Christian  devoted- 
ness  of  his  life — but,  that  the  time  which  they 
occupy  in  spending,  he  employs  in  accumulating; 
the  energies  which  they  waste  in  worldly  plea- 
sures, he  exhausts  in  worldly  pursuits ;  the  pro- 
perty which  they  devote  to  amusements  abroad, 
he  lavishes  on  indulgences  at  home ;  and  while 
they  are  pursuing  their  gratification  in  one  direc- 
tion, he  is  indemnifying  himself  for  not  joining 
them  by  pursuing  his  gratification  as  eagerly  in 
another.  The  loss  of  one  of  the  bodily  senses,  it 
is  said,  quickens  the  perception  of  those  that  re- 
main ;  worldliness  alone  remains  to  him,  and  that 
is  quickened  and  strengthened  by  perpetual  exer- 
cise. All  that  is  unsanctified  in  his  nature  flows 
from  the  fountain  of  his  heart  with  the  greater 
force,  that  it  has  only  this  one  channel  in  which 
to  run.  He  may  therefore  be  the  more  worldly 
in  reality,  for  not  allowing  himself  to  be  worldly 
in  appearance.  His  worldliness  is  only  compressed 
into  a  smaller  compass.  Profess  what  he  may, 
and  stand  as  high  as  he  may  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow-professors,  he  is  essentially  a  worldly  man. 
The  world  has  its  sects  as  well  as  the  church,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  belong  to  one  of  the  "  stricter 
sects  "  of  the  world. 

Covetousness  generates  discontent :  and  this  is 
an  element  with  which  no  Christian  grace  can 
long  be  held  in  affinity.  It  magnifies  trivial  losses, 
and  diminishes  the  most  magnificent  blessings  to 
a  point;  it  thinks  highly  of  the  least  sacrifice 
which  it  may  grudgingly  make  in  the  cause  of 
God,  feels  no  enterprise  in  his  service,  and  never 
considers  itself  at  liberty  to  leave  its  little  circle 
of  decent  selfishness,  in  which  its  murmurs  on 
account  of  what  it  has  not,  are  always  louder 
than  its  thanks  for  what  it  has.  "  Let  your  con- 
versation," therefore,  says  the  apostle,  "  be  with- 
out covetousness,  and  be  content  with  such  things 
as  ye  have."  "Godliness,  with  contentment,  is 
great  gain." 

Covetousness  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  The  Saviour  saw  this  abun- 
dantly verified  in  his  own  ministry;  and  his  parable 
of  the  sower  intimated,  that  his  ministers  would 
see  it  exemplified  in  theirs  also.  The  judgqaent 
of  the  hearer,  it  may  be,  is  convinced  of  the  di- 
vinity of  religion :  he  feels  its  power,  and  trembles ; 
he  beholds  its  attractions,  and  is  captivated.  And 
could  he,  at  such  times,  be  detached  awhile  from 
his  worldly  pursuits,  and  be  closely  plied  with  the 
melting  and  majestic  claims  of  the  gospel,  he 
might,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  in- 
duced to  lay  up  for  himself  a  treasure  in  heaven. 
But  the  seed  has  fallen  among  thorns ;  "  The 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
choke  the  word,  and  render  it  unfruitful."  His 
impressions  are  written  in  sand:  and  no  sooner 
does  he  leave  the  house  of  God,  than  his  worldly 
plans  and  prospects  come  back  like  the  returning 
tide,  and  utterly  efface  them. 

Closely  allied  with  this  evil  are  formality  and 
hypocrisy  in  religion.  "  They  speak  one  to  an- 
other, every  one  to  his  brother,  saying.  Come,  I 
pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh 
forth  from  the  Lord.  And  they  come  unto  thee 
as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as 


ray  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they 
will  not  do  them ;  for  with  their  mouth  they  show 
much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth  after  their  co- 
vetousness." To  the  eye  of  Omniscience  they 
present  the  hateful  spectacle  of  so  many  pieces  of 
solemn  formality  going  through  the  attitudes  and 
signs  of  devotion,  but  destitute  of  all  correspond- 
ing emotions  within.  He  asks  for  the  heart  alone ; 
but  they  have  brought  him  all  except  the  heart. 
That  is  far  away,  in  the  mart,  tlie  field,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  "buying,  and  selling,  and  get- 
ting gain." 

In  connexion  with  this  formality,  there  will 
necessarily  exist  a  weariness  and  impatience  under 
the  restraints  of  the  Sabbath.  The  worldly  pro- 
fessor feels  during  the  sacred  hours  as  if  every 
thing  important  were  standing  still.  He  is  not 
sensible  of  any  need  for  a  day  of  rest,  for  the 
world  does  not  tire  him,  or  tires  him  only  as  a 
fatiguing  pleasure,  to  which  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
turn with  renewed  zest.  And,  until  he  can  so 
return,  the  language  of  his  heart,  in  relation  to 
the  Sabbath,  is,  "Behold  what  a  weariness  is  it !" 

But  if  religion  be  irksome  to  a  person  because 
it  interrupts  his  worldly  pursuits,  it  is  but  a  short 
and  easy  step  for  him  to  turn  religion  itself  into 
traffick.  "  Godliness  ...  is  gain  ;"  but  he  re- 
verses the  proposition,  and  "  supposes  that  gain 
is  godliness."  Like  the  ancient  Jews,  he  would 
crowd  the  temple  courts  with  "  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,"  and  convert  the  sanctuary  itself 
into  the  palace  of  Mammon.  His  motive  for 
assembling  with  the  worshippers  of  God  may  be 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Shechemites, 
when  adopting  the  religious  rites  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob :  "  Shall  not  their  cattle,  and  their  sub- 
stance, and  every  beast  of  theirs,  be  ours  ?"  But 
as  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct  is  gain, 
the  same  principle  which  induced  him  to  assume 
religion,  may  lead  him  to  renounce  it,  and  to 
"  draw  back  to  perdition." 

How  many,  who  had  apparently  deserted  the 
service  of  the  world,  and  enrolled  themselves 
among  the  servants  of  God,  does  covetousness 
again  reclaim,  and  swear  them  to  allegiance 
afresh.  "  They  did  run  well,"  but  the  fable  of 
Atalanta  became  their  history— a  golden  bait 
was  cast  in  their  path ;  they  stopped  to  take  it, 
and  lost  the  race.  In  how  touching  a  manner 
does  the  apostle  refer  to  the  fatal  declension  of 
some — probably  living  characters,  known  both  to 
himself  and  Timothy — and  impute  their  apostasy 
entirely  to  their  avarice,  "Money,".  .  .  saith 
he,  "  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows."  And  how  likely  is 
it  that  Bunyan  drew  from  personal  observation, 
when,  in  his  inimitable  allegory,  he  describes  the 
professed  pilgrims,  Hold-the-world,  Money-love, 
Save-all,  and  By-ends — names  which  still  stand 
for  living  realities — as  leaving  the  road,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Demas,  to  look  at  a  silver  mine 
"  in  a  little  hill  called  Lucre."  "  Now,"  he  adds, 
"  whether  they  fell  into  the  pit  by  looking  over 
the  brink  thereof,  or  whether  they  went  down  to 
dig,  or  whether  they  were  smothered  in  the  bot- 
tom by  the  damps  that  commonly  arise,  of  these 
things  I  am  not  certain ;  but  this  I  observed,  that 
they  never  were  seen  again  in  the  way" 
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But  where  covetousness  does  not  lead  the  pro- 
fessed believer  to  open  apostasy,  it  involves  him 
in  the  guilt  of  idolatry ;  and  this,  in  the  eye  of 
Scripture,  is  a  step  beyond.  If  the  former  be 
the  rejection  of  the  true  God,  the  latter  is  the 
adoption  of  a  false  one.  Endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  charge  as  he  may,  his  covetousness  is 
idolatry.  The  general  impression  on  hearing  this 
proposition  is,  that  the  term  idolatry  is  only  em- 
ployed by  the  apostle  in  an  accommodated  sense 
—  that  covetousness  is  only  figuratine  idolatry. 
But  in  the  figure  lies  its  force.  There  is  not 
more  essential  i^oldXvy,  at  this  moment,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  than  that  which  the  avaricious 
man  pays  to  his  gold.  The  ancient  Persian  who 
adored  the  sun  only  as  the  visible  image  of  God, 
was  guiltless  of  idolatry  compared  with  him. 
And  the  only  pretence  he  can  have  for  saying 
he  is  not  guilty,  is,  that  he  does  not  perform  acts 
of  bodily  prostration  before  it.  But  acts  of  mere 
formal  homage  are  no  more  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  man  a  worshipper  of  Mammon,  than  they 
are  to  render  him  a  real  worshipper  of  God ;  in 
each  instance,  the  homage  of  the  heart  is  in  the 
stead  of  all  outward  prostrations.  And  does  not 
his  gold  receive  that  ?  Is  not  his  heart  a  temple 
from  which  God  has  been  excluded,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  mammon  ?  While  he  worships 
God,  formally,  as  if  He  were  only  an  idol,  does  he 
not  accord  to  his  gold  as  much  cordiality  as  if  it 
were  God  ?  regarding  it  with  all  those  deep  feel- 
ings, and  mental  glances  of  confidence,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  God  alone  ?  The  idols  of 
the  heathen  stood,  so  to  speak,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  obscuring  the  vision  of  God,  intercept- 
ing, and  appropriating  the  incense  which  should 
have  ascended  to  the  eternal  throne :  and  does 
not  his  gold,  instead  of  leading  his  thoughts  in 
gratitude  to  God,  stand  between  him  and  the 
Divine  Being,  concealing  God  from  his  view, 
engrossing  his  thoughts  to  itself,  and  filling  him 
with  that  satisfaction  which  the  soul  should  find 
in  God  alone?  If  his  gold  could  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  perception,  would  it  not  be 
tempted  to  think  itself  a  god?  If  it  possessed 
the  power  of  reading  his  heart  towards  it,  would 
it  not  find  its  image  enshrined  there  ?  and  a  de- 
gree of  afiection  lavished  on  it,  and  a  closeness  of 
communion  maintained  with  it,  such  as  a  god 
might  accept  ?     His  covetousness  is  idolatry. 

Among  the  fatal  evils  inflicted  by  covetousness 
on  the  church  collectively,  the  corruption  of  its 
doctrines,  and  deterioration  of  its  piety,  form  one 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  This  it  has  done  in 
two  ways ;  first,  by  obtruding  men  into  the  sacred 
ofl&ce  who  have  taught  erroneous  doctrine  as  zeal- 
ously as  if  it  had  been  true ;  and,  secondly,  by 
obtruding  others  who  have  taught  an  orthodox 
creed  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy,  as  coldly 
and  heartlessly  as  if  it  had  been  false.  The  for- 
mer have  been  founders  of  heretical  sects,  and 
propagators  of  a  spurious  piety  ;  the  latter  have 
contributed  to  lay  all  piety  to  sleep,  and  to  turn 
the  church  itself  into  the  tomb  of  religion.  The 
former  have  often  prophesied  falsely  because  the 
people  loved  to  have  it  so,  consulting  the  depraved 
tastes  of  those  who  would  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine; the  latter  have  consulted  only  their  own 
tastes,  which  sought  no  higher  gratification  than 


the  sordid  gains  of  office.  "  Woe  unto  them ! .  .  . 
for  they  have  run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Ba- 
laam for  reward."  "  A  heart  they  have  exercised 
with  covetous  practices :  cursed  children,  .... 
following  the  way  of  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bosor, 
who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  Like 
him,  both  have  equally,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
laboured  in  effect  to  "  curse  the  children  of 
Israel."  Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  both  have 
equally,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  "made  long 
prayers"  their  pretence,  but  the  "devouring  of 
widows'  houses"  their  end.  Like  Judas,  both  have 
equally,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  betrayed  the 
Son  of  God  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Like 
Simon  Magus,  both  have  trafficked  in  the  things 
of  God.  Both  alike  have  been  "  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre ; "  have  obtruded  into  the  courts  of  the 
Lord ;  taken  up  a  position  between  God  and  man ; 
and,  through  covetousness,  have  made  merchan- 
dise of  human  souls.  They  have  brought  the 
world  into  the  church ;  and  have  sold  the  church 
to  the  world.  This  is  the  triumph,  the  apotheosis, 
of  Mammon.  Piety  has  left  the  temple  weeping 
at  the  sight ;  morality  itself  has  been  loud  in  its 
condemnation ;  an  ungodly  world  has  triumphed, 
and  "  the  Son  of  God  been  crucified  afresh,  and 
put  to  an  open  shame."     "  Woe  unto  them !" 

The  magnitude  of  this  evil  is  further  apparent 
in  the  fact,  that  it  has  not  only  threatened  to  frus- 
trate the  design  of  the  Christian  church,  as  the 
instrument  of  the  world's  conversion ;  but  has 
done  more  than  any  other  sin  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  the  threat.  That  our  blessed  Lord 
consecrated  his  church  to  the  high  office  of  con- 
verting the  world,  is  evident  from  the  final  com- 
mand which  he  gave  it,  to  go  and  preach  his 
gospel  to  every  creature.  That  the  execution  of 
this  sacred  trust  would  be  endangered  principally 
by  a  spirit  of  covetousness,  was  possibly  pre- 
signified  by  the  sin  of  Judas.  But  a  more  em- 
phatic intimation  of  the  same  danger  had  been 
given  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church ;  for 
thefrst  sin  of  that  church  in  Canaan,  as  we  have 
remarked  already,  was  in  the  accursed  thing,  when 
Israel  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  And  was  there 
not  a  still  more  significant  intimation  afforded, 
in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  church,  of 
danger  from  the  same  quarter  ?  its  very  frst  sin 
consisted  in  one  of  its  members  keeping  back  part 
of  his  property  through  covetousness.  Whether 
or  not  these  intimations  were  necessary,  we  will 
leave  the  history  of  the  subsequent  corruptions 
of  Christianity  to  testify. 

But  even  since  the  church  ceased  to  be  the  vor- 
tex of  the  world's  wealth,  since  the  period  ceased 
when  it  gloried  to  repeat  the  Laodicean  boast, 
"I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing," — has  benevolence  been  one  of 
its  characteristics?  The  unrepealed  command 
of  Christ  has  been  known  to  its  members ;  they 
have  had  the  means  of  carrying  it  extensively  into 
effect;  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  have 
been  passing  into  eternity,  age  after  age,  unsaved ; 
but  their  talent,  meanwhile,  if  not  hid  in  a  nap- 
kin, has  been  multiplied  chiefly  for  their  own  use. 
Their  worldly  prosperity  has  so  completely  en- 
grossed them,  that  they  have  thought  it  quite 
sufficient  to  attend  to  their  own  salvation,  while 
the  world  around  them  has  been  left  to  perish. 
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If  this  be  innocence,  what  is  guilt  ?  If  this  be 
venial  negligence,  what  is  aggravated  criniinality  ? 
It  is  a  sin  whose  guilt  exceeds  all  computation. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  at  some  past  period  in  the 
history  of  Britain,  news  had  arrived  of  an  awful 
visitation  of  nature,  by  which  one  of  her  distant 
colonies  is  in  a  state  of  famine.  Multitudes  have 
died,  numbers  are  dying,  all  are  approaching  the 
point  of  starvation.  Besides  which,  a  powerful 
enemy  is  gathering  on  their  frontiers,  and  threat- 
ening to  hasten  the  work  of  death.  The  govern- 
I  i  ment  at  home  opens  its  stores ;  public  charity 
bursts  forth,  and  pours  relief  through  a  thousand 
channels.  A  fleet  is  freighted  with  the  precious 
means  of  life,  and  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
suffering,  wafted  by  the  sighs  and  prayers  of  the 
nation.  For  a  time,  it  steers  direct  for  its  object. 
But,  having  lost  sight  of  land,  the  ardour  of  those 
employed,  abates.  Though  engaged  in  a  com- 
mission which  angels  might  convoy,  their  im- 
pressions of  its  importance  fade  from  their  minds. 
A  group  of  islands  lies  in  their  course,  and  though 
far  short  of  their  destination,  they  decide  to  call. 
Prospects  of  mercantile  advantage  here  present 
themselves  ;  the  spirit  of  gain  takes  possession  of 
them :  they  are  inclined,  solicited,  prevailed  on, 
to  remain.  Their  original  object  of  mercy  is  for- 
gotten ;  the  stores  of  life  with  which  they  had 
been  entrusted  are  used  and  bartered  as  if  in- 
tended only  for  themselves ;  and  thus  an  enter- 
prise of  beneficence  on  which  God  had  smiled, 
sinks  into  a  base  mercantile  adventure. 

"  But  the  supposition  is  impossible  ;  if  any 
thing  in  the  least  resembling  it  had  ever  trans- 
pired, humanity  would  have  wept  at  it, — religion 
would  have  turned  from  the  tale  with  horror ; 
it  would  have  been  viewed  as  an  ineffaceable 
stain  on  our  national  character  at  which  every 
cheek  would  have  blushed  and  burned."  Im- 
possible, in  the  sense  supposed;  but  in  a  higher 
sense  it  has  been  realized,  and  far,  far,  exceeded. 
The  world  was  perishing ;  the  compassion  of  God 
was  moved ;  the  means  of  salyation  were  pro- 
vided— and  oh!  at  how  costly  a  price! — the 
church  was  charged  to  convey  them  without  de- 
lay to  her  dying  fellow-men,  and  to  pause  not  in 
her  office  of  mercy  till  the  last  sinner  had  en- 
joyed the  means  of  recovery.  For  a  time,  the 
godlike  trust  was  faithfully  executed.  "  An  angel 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,"  was  an  apt 
representation  of  the  directness  and  speed  with 
which  the  church  prosecuted  her  task.  Jesus 
beheld  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  was  satisfied. 
Souls  were  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning. 
But  a  change  came  over  her  conduct.  The  spirit 
of  the  world  returned,  and  cast  a  spell  on  her 
movements.  Continents  were  yet  to  be  visited, 
and  millions  to  be  rescued,  when  she  paused  in 
her  onward  course.  Immortal  men  continued  to 
perish  by  nations  :  but  the  agents  of  mercy  had 
abandoned  their  work.  As  if  the  stores  of  life 
with  which  they  were  entrusted,  had  been  in- 
tended solely  for  their  own  use,  they  began  to 
live  unto  themselves.  An  enterprise  of  mercy, 
in  which  God  had  embarked  his  highest  glory, 
and  which  involved  the  happiness  of  the  world,  j 
was  arrested,  and  lost  to  myriads,  by  a  spirit  of  , 
worldly  gain.  For,  if,  at  any  given  period  after 
the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church,  the  pro- 


fessed agents  of  mercy  had  been  sought  for,  how 
would  the  great  majority  of  them  have  been 
found  occupied  and  engrossed  but  in  "buying 
and  selling,  and  getting  gain  !"  "  Each  one," 
says  Cyprian,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century, — "  each  one  studies  how  to  increase  his 
patrimony,  and  forgetting  what  the  faithful  did 
in  apostolic  times,  or  what  they  ought  always  to 
do,  their  great  passion  is  an  insatiable  desire  of 
enlarging  their  fortunes." 

This,  however,  is  not  the  extent  of  the  evil 
which  covetousness  inflicts  on  the  cause  of  human 
happiness.  It  has  not  only  rendered  the  majority 
of  professed  believers  useless  to  the  church,  and 
the  church,  for  ages,  useless  to  the  world,  but, 
through  these,  it  has  held  the  world  in  firmer 
bonds  of  allegiance  to  sin,  than  would  otherwise 
have  existed. 

Your  devotedness  to  the  world, — we  would  say 
to  the  Christian  mammonist, — tends,  more  than 
any  of  the  arguments  of  infidelity,  to  confirm  men 
in  their  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel. 
That  gospel  found  you,  we  will  suppose,  in  close 
worldly  alliance  with  themselves ;  worshippers 
together  in  the  temple  of  mammon  ;  running  the 
same  race  for  the  prize  of  wealth ;  having  no 
aims  or  desires  but  such  as  wealth  could  gratify ; 
and,  consequently,  bending  all  your  endeavours 
after  it.  Subsequently,  however,  you  profess  to 
have  undergone  a  change  :  and,  when  they  hear 
you  describe  the  nature  of  that  change,  or  hear 
it  described  for  you,  they  hear  it  said  that  you 
have  at  length  found  the  pearl  of  great  price  : 
that  you  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  good 
which  renders  you  independent  of  all  inferior 
things,  and  which  enables  you  to  look  down  with 
scorn  on  those  objects  about  which  you  have 
been  so  eager  and  selfish,  abandoning  them  to 
such  as  know  no  higher  good ;  that  henceforth 
your  treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  there  will  your 
heart  be  also. 

They  hear  this,  and  are  amazed !  They  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  abatement 
in  the  ardour  of  your  worldly  pursuits.  They 
find  you  still  among  their  keenest  competitors 
in  the  race  of  wealth.  What  new  object  of  affec- 
tion you  may  have  adopted,  they  know  not ;  but 
they  will  readily  acquit  you  of  all  ingratitude 
to  yonv first  love;  for  they  can  testify  that  your 
pulse  does  not  beat  less  truly  to  its  smiles  and 
its  frowns  than  it  did  when  you  knew  no  other 
object  of  regard.  Whatever  object  you  may  trust 
more,  they  know  not ;  but  this  they  can  witness, 
that,  judging  from  your  conduct,  you  do  not  trust 
money /ess;  and,  were  it  not  that  you  say  so,  they 
would  not  have  known  that  your  eye  was  fixed 
on  any  invisible  dependence.  And  when,  besides 
this,  they  hear  you  admonished  for  your  world- 
liness,  and  reproached  with  the  tenacity  of  your 
grasp  on  wealth,  and  denounced  for  your  devo- 
tion to  self  and  your  want  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  your  new  adoption,  how  can  they  be 
otherwise  than  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that 
your  profession  is  hypocrisy,  and  all  religion 
only  a  name  ?  And  the  eff'ect  is,  to  deepen  the 
sleep  into  which  they  have  sunk  in  the  arms  of 
the  world. 

We  all  know  the  persuasive  power  which  the 
example  of  the  martyrs  and  early  confessors  of 
c  2 
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the  cross  exercised  on  those  who  beheld  it. 
Their  entire  dedication  of  their  property  and 
lives  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  struck  at  the  very 
throne  of  Mammon.  Numbers  awoke  as  from  a 
dream;  for  the  first  time  suspected  the  omni- 
potence of  wealth,  and  were  seized  with  a  noble 
disdain  of  it.  They  saw  men  advancing  with  the 
standard  of  a  new  kingdom ;  the  sincerity  of 
those  men  they  could  not  doubt,  for  they  beheld 
them  in  their  onward  course,  sacrificing  their 
worldly  prospects,  trampling  on  their  wealth, 
and  smiling  on  confronting  death.  The  con- 
tagion of  their  example  they  could  not  resist; 
they  fell  into  their  train,  and  enrolled  themselves 
as  their  fellow-subjects.  But  will  not  your  op- 
posite example,  coinciding  as  its  worldly  in- 
fluence does  with  the  natural  propensities  of  men, 
operate  far  more  powerfully  in  detaining  men 
from  Christ?  Has  your  conduct  ever  allured 
them  to  revolt  from  the  world  to  Christ  ?  Is  it 
not  more  likely  to  seduce  them  from  Christ,  than 
to  win  them  to  him  ?  And  is  this  thy  kindness 
to  thy  friend?  Has  He  who  died  for  you  de- 
served this  at  your  hands?  He  intended  that, 
by  the  evident  subordination  of  your  property  to 
him,  you  should  proclaim  to  the  world  your  con- 
viction of  his  divine  superiority,  and  thus  aim  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  subjects ;  whereas 
your  evident  attachment  to  it,  tells  them  there  is 
a  rival  interest  in  your  heart,  weakens  their  con- 
viction of  your  religious  sincerity,  and  thus  ren- 
ders your  wealth  subservient  to  the  empire  of 
Satan. 

"  The  wicked  blesseth  the  covetous,  whom  the 
Lord  abhorreth."  In  order  that  you  may  see 
the  guilt  of  your  conduct  in  its  true  light,  reflect, 
that  the  inordinate  love  of  wealth,  by  disparag- 
ing and  forsaking  the  only  true  standard  of 
excellence,  has  introduced  an  irreconcilable  vari- 
ance between  the  divine  and  the  human  estimate 
of  every  thing  possessing  a  moral  quality ;  and 
that  you,  who  ought  to  be  giving  your  voice  for 
God  against  the  world,  are  virtually  siding  with 
the  world  against  him,  and  acquitting  and  ap- 
plauding the  man  whom  the  Lord  condemns. 

The  determinate  influence  of  money,  we  say, 
appears  in  this — that  it  comes  at  length  to  erect 
a  new  standard  of  judgment,  to  give  laws,  and 
to  found  an  empire,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  divine  empire.  The  law  of  God  proclaims, 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet;"  but  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mammon  this  law  is  virtually  repealed,  and 
it  is  made  lawful  for  all  his  subjects  to  covet, 
provided  only  they  covet  according  to  rule — sub- 
mit to  a  few  easy  conventional  regulations.  They 
possess  a  code  of  their  own,  by  which  a  thou- 
sand actions  are  made  legal,  and  have  become 
familiar,  though  at  evident  variance  with  the 
divine  code.  The  authorities  they  plead,  are 
such  as  custom,  convenience,  example,  utility,  expe- 
dience; "  Yet  their  posterity  approve  their  say- 
ings." And  their  highest  sanctions  are,  the  fear 
of  loss,  and  the  hope  of  gain  ;  for  "  God  is  rot 
in  all  their  thoughts."  In  his  kingdom,  the 
safety  of  the  soul  is  placed  above  all  other  con- 
siderations ;  in  theirs,  it  is  treated  as  an  imper- 
tinence, and  expelled.  In  their  language,  wealth 
means  wisdom  ;  worth,  happiness  ;  while  the 
explanation  which  he  gives  of  it  is  temptation, 


vanity,  danger.  He  denominates  only  the  good 
man,  wise ;  while  the  steadfast  and  admiring 
gaze  which  they  fasten  on  the  rich,  proclaims 
that,  in  their  estimation,  wealth  is  in  the  stead  of 
all  other  recommendations,  or  rather  an  abstract 
of  them  all.  And,  at  the  very  moment  when 
God  is  pronouncing  the  doom  of  the  covetous, 
and  commanding  hell  to  enlarge  itself  for  his  re- 
ception, they,  in  defiance  of  the  divine  decision, 
are  proud  to  catch  his  smiles,  and  to  ofier  in- 
cense at  his  shrine.  "  The  wicked  blesseth  the 
covetous,  whom  the  Lord  abhorreth." 

Thus,  if  sin  has  produced  a  revolution  in  this 
part  of  the  divine  dominions,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  efiect  of  wealth  to  give  to  that  revolu- 
tion the  consolidation  of  a  well-organized  empire. 
Alas !  how  complete  its  arrangements,  how  stable 
and  invincible  its  power!  It  has  enacted  new 
laws  for  human  conduct,  given  new  objects  to 
human  ambition,  and  new  classifications  to  hu- 
man character  and  society ; — the  whole  resulting 
in  a  kingdom  in  which  the  divine  authority  is  un- 
acknowledged, and  from  which  every  memento 
of  the  divine  presence  is  jealously  excluded. 

Now,  one  of  the  leading  purposes  of  God  in 
instituting  a  church  is,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this 
awful  confederation  of  evil,  he  might  have  a  peo- 
ple perpetually  protesting  against  the  prevailing 
apostasy.  For  this  purpose,  he  gives  them  him- 
self, that,  by  admitting  them  to  the  Fountain,  he 
might  raise  them,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
to  an  independence  of  the  streams.  And,  for  the 
same  purpose,  he  gives  them  a  portion  of  earthly 
property,  of  that  common  object  of  worldly  trust, 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  disparag- 
ing it  before  the  world,  by  subordinating  it  to 
spiritual  ends,  and  thus  publicly  vindicating  the 
outraged  supremacy  of  the  blessed  God. 

How  momentous  the  issue,  then,  depending 
on  the  manner  in  which  Christians  employ  their 
property !  By  their  visible  subordination  of  it  to 
God,  they  would  be  "condemning  the  world," 
and  putting  a  lasting  disgrace  upon  its  idol ;  they 
would  be  distinguishing  themselves  from  the 
world  more  efi'ectually  than  by  assuming  the 
most  marked  badge,  or  by  making  the  most 
ostentatious  profession  ;  they  would  be  employ- 
ing the  only  argument  for  the  reality  of  religion 
which  the  world  generally  will  regard,  which  it 
cannot  resist,  and  which  would  serve  in  the  stead 
of  all  other  arguments.  Many  things  there  are 
which  the  world  can  part  with,  many  sacrifices 
which  it  can  make,  in  imitation  of  the  Christian ; 
but  to  "  esteem  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,"  to  sacri- 
fice wealth,  is  an  immolation,  a  miracle  of  devot- 
edness,  which  no  arts  of  worldly  enchantment 
can  imitate.  They  can  understand  how  religion 
may  be  subordinated  to  gain ;  but  that  gain 
should  be  sacrificed  to  God,  is  a  mystery  which 
no  article  in  their  creed,  no  principle  in  their 
philosophy,  can  explain.  Oh,  had  the  Christian 
church  been  true  to  its  original  design,  had  its 
members  realized  the  purposes  of  its  heavenly 
Founder,  they  would  have  chained  the  idol 
wealth  to  the  chariot  of  the  gospel,  and  have  led 
it  in  triumph  through  the  world ! 

But  of  how  large  a  proportion  of  professing 
Christians  may  it  be  alleged,  that,  as  far  as  the 
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church  was  intended  to  answer  this  end,  they 
have  conspired  to  frustrate  the  design  of  its  in- 
stitution. Their  property,  which  was  meant  to 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  deprecating  and 
denouncing  the  wealth- idolatry  of  the  world,  they 
have  turned  into  an  occasion  of  joining  and 
strengthening  the  endangered  cause  of  the  world. 
Their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  gains  of  earth, 
which  was  intended  to  be  such  as  to  attract  the 
notice,  end  awaken  the  inquiries,  of  mankind, 
has  been  the  very  point  on  which  they  have 
symbolized  with  the  world  more  cordially  than 
on  any  other;  standing  on  the  same  ground, 
pursuing  the  same  ends,  governing  themselves 
by  the  same  maxims.  By  virtually  falling  down 
before  the  golden  image  which  the  world  has  set 
up,  they  have  thrown  opprobrium  on  the  volun- 
tary poverty  of  Christ,  obscured  the  distinctive 
spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  brought  into  question 
the  very  reality  of  his  religion,  and  confirmed 
and  prolonged  the  reign  of  Mammon.  The  man 
who  deserts  his  post  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  goes 
over  to  the  enemy,  is  consigned  by  universal  con- 
sent to  infamy  of  the  deepest  die ;  but  they,  by 
paying  homage  to  wealth,  have  betrayed  a  cause 
which  involves  infinite  results,  have  deserted  their 
standard  in  the  time  of  conflict,  joined  hands  with 
the  common  foe,  and  thus  lent  themselves  to  rein- 
force and  establish  the  dominion  of  sin. 


SECTION  VIII. 

THE  DOOM  OF  COVETOUSNESS. 

If  the  guilt  of  covetousness  be  so  enormous,  can 
we  wonder  at  the  variety  of  methods  by  which  a 
gracious  God  seeks  to  prevent  it.?  or  at  the 
solemn  threatenings  which  a  holy  God  denounces 
against  it  ?  The  description  of  the  sin  which  we 
"have  already  given,  so  evidently  involves  its  con- 
demnation, that  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  be  comparatively  brief. 

The  extreme  punishment  which  awaits  the 
practice  of  covetousness  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  tenth  command  de- 
nounces the  sin  in  its  earliest  form.  Unlike  the 
other  commands  which,  taken  literally,  only  pre- 
scribe for  the  outward  conduct,  this  speaks  to  the 
heart.  It  does  not  merely  speak  to  the  eye,  and 
say,  thou  shalt  not  look  covetously.  It  does  not 
merely  speak  to  the  hand,  and  say,  thou  shalt  not 
grasp  covetously;  thou  shalt  not  steal:  the  law  had 
said  this  before.  But  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
eye  and  the  hand  to  do  this,  it  goes  in  to  the 
heart — "  for  out  of  the  heart  proceedeth  covet- 
ousness " — and  it  says  to  the  heart,  "  Thou,  shalt 
not  covet."  And  hence  saith  the  apostle,  "  I  had 
not  known  the  sinfulness  of  inordinate  desire  if 
the  law  had  not  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  It 
lays  its  fiery  finger  upon  the  first  movement  of 
covetousness,  and  brands  it  as  a  sin. 

Covetousness  is  a  sin  which,  more  than  most 
vices,  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment.  The  very 
objects  which  excite  it  form  a  rod  for  its  chastise- 
ment. How  perpetually  and  solicitously  is  God 
reminding  us  that  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  is 
attended  with  corroding  anxiety  and  exhausting 
toil ;  that  they  are  filthy  lucre — leading  through 


miry  ways  to  reach  them,  and  polluting  the  hand 
that  touches  them ;  that  they  are  uncertain  riches 
— always  winged  for  flight  * — so  delusive  and 
unsubstantial  that  they  are  not;  they  are  only  the 
mirage  of  the  world's  desert :  that  they  are  un- 
satisfactory— "  for  he  that  loveth  silver  shall  not 
be  satisfied  with  silver,  nor  he  that  loveth  abun- 
dance with  increase  ;"  that  the  possession  of  them 
is  often  attended  with  mortification,  and  a  sepa- 
ration from  them  with  anguish  ;  in  a  word,  that 
they  are  dangerous  and  destnactive,  leading  men 
"  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  piercing  them 
through  with  many  sorrows ;"  and  thus,  in  their 
very  nature,  they  bring  with  them  a  part  of  the 
doom  of  those  who  covet  them.  Like  the  deadly 
reptile  armed  with  a  warning  rattle,  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  apprise  us  of  the  danger  of  too 
close  an  approach.  They  all  seem  to  say  as  we 
put  forth  our  hand  to  take  them,  "  Do  not  covet 
me,  do  not  take  me  to  your  heart,  or  I  shall 
certainly  disappoint,  and  injure,  if  not  ruin  you." 
Were  all  the  property  which  has  ever  passed 
through  the  hands  of  men  still  in  existence,  and 
could  we  hear  it  relate  the  history  of  those  who 
have  possessed  it,  what  tales  of  toil,  anxiety,  and 
guilt,  of  heartless  treachery,  and  fiendish  circum- 
vention, of  consciences  seared,  and  souls  lost,  and 
hell  begun  on  this  side  death,  would  it  have  to 
unfold !  Might  we  not  well  recoil  from  it,  and 
exclaim,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
but  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me — give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

But  in  addition  to  the  punishment  which  the 
sin  involves  in  its  own  nature,  God  has  often 
visited  it  with  a  positive  infliction.  Instances  of 
this  fact  have  already  passed  in  review  before  us. 
Whether  we  advert  to  the  losses  and  sufi"erings  of 
Lot,  the  stoning  of  Achan,  the  leprosy  of  Gehazi, 
or  the  fate  of  Judas,  the  secret  of  their  punish- 
ment is  explained  when  the  Almighty  declares, 
"  For  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth, 
and  smote  him."  And  what  do  we  behold  in 
every  such  infliction  but  an  earnest  of  its  coming 
doom  ?  the  scintillations  of  that  wrath,  the  flashes 
of  that  distant  fire  which  is  kindled  already  to 
consume  it? 

And  not  only  has  he  punished  it ;  he  is  visiting 
and  denouncing  it  at  the  present  moment.  *'  Woe 
to  him  that  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his 
house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil !  Thou 
hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people,  and  hast  sinned  against  thy  soul. 
For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it."  The 
very  house  which  he  has  built  for  his  security 
shall  reproach  him  for  the  grasping  injustice  of 
the  means  by  which  it  was  reared.  Mysterious 
voices  from  every  part  of  it  shall  upbraid  and 
threaten  him,  for  having  pursued  the  gains  of 
this  world  to  the  neglect  of  his  immortal  soul.  It 
shall  be  haunted  by  the  fearful  spectre  of  his  own 
guilty  conscience  ;  it  shall  be  the  prison-house  of 
justice  till  he  is  called  to  the  bar  of  God ;  instead 

*  Thus  the  Greeks  spoke  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches, 
as  a  fickle  divinity ;  representing  him  as  blind,  to  intimate 
that  he  distributes  his  favours  indiscriminately ;  as  lame, 
to  denote  the  slowness  with  which  he  approaches;  and 
winged,  to  imply  the  velocity  with  which  he  flies  away. 
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of  defending  him  from  evil,  it  shall  seem  to  at- 
tract and  receive  all  dreadful  things  to  alarm  and 
puiish  him. 

The  law  of  God  is  still  in  the  act  of  condemn- 
ing covetousness.  The  fires  of  Sinai,  indeed,  have 
ceased  to  burn,  and  its  thunders  have  ceased  to 
utter  their  voices,  but  that  law,  in  honour  of 
which  these  terrors  appeared,  is  in  force  still; 
that  law  which  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  is 
burning  and  thundering  against  covetousness  still. 
It  has  been  republished  under  the  gospel  with 
additional  sanctions ;  it  is  written  by  the  finger 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  every  renewed 
heart ;  it  is  inscribed  by  Providence  on  every  ob- 
ject of  human  desire,  to  warn  us  of  danger  as 
often  as  our  eye  rests  on  them.  And  if,  heedless 
of  that  warning,  we  yet  pursue  those  objects  to 
excess,  and  put  forth  our  hand  to  take  them — if 
then  the  terrors  of  another  Sinai  do  not  kindle 
and  flash  forth  upon  us,  it  is  not  that  the  law  has 
lost  its  force,  but  that  it  is  reserving  itself  for 
another  day.  Lost  its  force  ! — It  is  at  this  mo- 
ment making  inquisition  in  every  human  heart, 
and  if  there  be  but  one  feeling  of  inordinate 
worldly  desire  there,  it  takes  cognizance  of  it, 
and  denounces  against  it  the  wrath  of  God.  Lost 
its  force ! — It  is  daily  following  the  covetous 
through  the  world,  tracking  them  through  all  the 
windings  of  their  devious  course,  chasing  them 
out  of  the  world,  pursuing  them  down  to  their  own 
place,  and  kindling  around  them  there  fires  such 
as  Sinai  never  saw. 

"  The  wicked  blesseth  the  covetous,  whom  the 
Lord  abhorreth."  Not  only  does  the  law  condemn 
him,  but  God  abhors  him ;  and  how  hateful  must 
that  sin  be  which,  in  any  sense,  compels  the  God 
of  mercy  to  hate  the  creatures  which  he  himself 
has  made,  to  loathe  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ! 
Yet  covetousness  does  this.  And  it  is  important 
to  remark  that  the  covetousness  against  which  the 
Scriptures  launch  their  most  terrible  anathemas  is 
not  of  the  scandalous  kind,  but  such  as  may  escape 
the  censures  of  the  church,  and  even  receive  the 
commendations  of  the  world  ;  leaving  us  to  draw 
the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  if  the  milder  forms 
of  the  sin  be  punished,  its  grosser  degrees  have 
every  thing  to  fear.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  co- 
vetous man  of  whom  the  wicked  speak  well — a 
proof  that  he  is  not  rapacious  or  avaricious,  for  a 
person  of  such  a  stamp  is  commended  by  none — 
and  yet  God  abhors  him.  And  who  can  conceive 
the  misery  of  being  abhorred  by  the  blessed  God ! 
How  large  a  proportion  of  the  suffering  which 
the  world  at  present  contains  might  be  traced  to 
God's  detestation  of  this  sin :  and,  probably,  since 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  goes  on  rapidly  increasing  with 
every  passing  year,  the  punishment  of  it  in  this 
world  will  go  on  increasing  also.  How  large  a 
proportion  of  the  misery  of  hell,  at  this  moment, 
points  to  this  sin  as  its  origin  !  And  how  rapidly, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  does  that  numerous  class  of  the 
lost  go  on  augmenting,  of  which  the  rich  man  in 
the  parable  forms  the  appalling  type ! 

But,  "  behold,  another  woe  cometh !"  Another 
seal  is  yet  to  be  opened,  and  Death  will  be  seen, 
with  Hell  following  him.  It  is  of  one  of  the  classes 
of  the  covetous  especially  that  the  apostle  Peter 
declares,  "  their  judgment  now  of  a  long  time 
lingereth   not,  and   their  damnation  slumbereth 


not." — The  angel  charged  with  their  destruction  is 
on  the  wing,  and  is  hourly  drawing  nearer.  And 
the  apostle  James,  addressing  the  covetous  of  his 
day,  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  approaching 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  "  Come  now,  ye 
rich  men,  weep  and  howl  over  the  miseries  that 
are  coming  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted, 
and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold 
and  silver  are  cankered,  and  their  rust  shall  be  a 
witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  into  your  flesh 
as  fire:  ye  have  laid  up  treasures  for  the  last 
days."  But  if  temporal  calamities  called  for  such 
an  intense  agony  of  grief,  such  a  convocation  of 
tears,  and  groans,  and  lamentations,  where  is  the 
form  of  sorrow  equal  to  the  doom  which  awaits 
the  covetous  in  the  last  day  ! — where  are  the  tears 
fit  to  be  shed  in  that  hour  when  the  tarnish  of 
that  gold  and  silver  which  ought  to  have  been 
kept  bright  by  a  generous  circulation,  shall  testify 
against  them,  and,  like  caustic,  shall  corrode  and 
burn  them ! — and  when,  however  much  they  may 
have  suffered  for  their  covetousness  on  earth, 
they  shall  find  that  they  were  only  receiving  the 
interest  of  the  wrath  they  had  laid  up ;  that  the 
principal  has  gone  on  daily  accumulating ;  that 
they  have  been  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath,  till  the  dreadful  store  has  over- 
flowed. 

The  covetous  will  then  find  themselves  placed 
"  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge."  And  he  will 
say  unto  them,  "  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink : 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  :  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and 
ye  visited  me  not."  Then  practical  benevolence, 
as  the  residt  of  evangelical  piety,  is  the  hinge  on 
which  our  final  destiny  will  turn  !  This  language 
contains  a  rule  of  judgment  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Christ,  is  capable  of  receiving  universal  appli- 
cation. It  obviously  implies  that  he  has  a  cause 
in  the  world — the  cause  of  human  salvation  ;  and 
that  all  who  do  not  practically  attach  themselves 
to  it,  deny  themselves  on  account  of  it,  love  those 
who  belong  to  it,  and  supremely  value  him  who 
is  the  Divine  Author  of  it,  will  be  finally  dis- 
owned and  condemned. 

And  here  again  it  is  important  to  remark,  that 
the  covetousness  which  is  threatened  to  be  placed 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  is  not  of  the  scan- 
dalous kind.  Had  not  the  Judge  himself  described 
it,  we  might  have  supposed  that  this  fearful  po- 
sition would  be  occupied  only  by  the  outlaws  of 
humanity,  monsters  of  rapacity,  avarice,  and  in- 
justice. But  no.  The  fig-tree  was  withered,  not 
for  bearing  bad  fruit,  but  for  yielding  no  fruit 
The  foolish  virgins  were  excluded  from  the  mar- 
riage-feast, not  for  casting  away  their  lamps,  but 
for  not  using  them.  The  unprofitable  servant 
was  cast  into  outer  darkness,  not  for  wasting  the 
talent  committed  to  him,  but  for  not  employing 
it.  The  worldling  whom  our  Lord  denominates 
a  fool  is  not  charged  with  any  positive  sins  :  for 
aught  that  appears,  he  had  been  honest  and  in- 
dustrious ;  his  diligence  had  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  he  proposed  to  enjoy  that  success  in 
retirement  and  ease ; — and  what  is  this  but  an 
every-day  history  ?  or  where  is  the  man  that  does 
not  commend  him,  and  take  him  for  a  model? 
But  he  had  "laid  up  treasures"  only  "for  him- 
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self,  and  was  not  rich  towards  God  ;"  and  there- 
fore is  he  summoned  suddenly  to  appear  as  a 
guilty  criminal  at  the  bar  of  God.  And  they 
who  do  not  now  learn  the  moral  of  his  history — 
"  to  take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness" — are 
here  represented  as  finally  sharing  his  doom. 
They  may  have  been  as  free  as  the  reader  from 
all  the  grosser  vices.  They  may  have  had  many 
negative  virtues,  like  him,  and  have  often  boasted 
that  they  did  no  harm.  But  the  ground  of  their 
condemnation  will  be,  that  they  did  no  good. 
They  may  have  occasionally  exercised  that  empty 
benevolence  which  costs  neither  effort  nor  sacri- 
fice. But  they  practised  no  self-denial,  made  no 
retrenchments,  took  no  pains,  in  the  cause  of 
mercy.  They  never  once  thought  of  adopting 
and  espousing  that  cause  as  an  object  in  which 
they  were  interested,  and  which  looked  to  them 
for  support.  Had  it  been  left  entirely  to  them, 
it  would  have  been  famished  with  hunger,  have 
pined  in  sickness,  have  been  immured  in  a  prison, 
and  have  perished  from  the  world.  Most  justly, 
therefore,  will  they  find  themselves  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Judge. 

In  that  fearful  situation  the  covetous  man  will 
be  an  object  of  wonder  and  aversion  to  all  the  right- 
eous. "  The  righteous  shall  see,  and  shall  laugh 
at  him :  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God 
his  strength,  but  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his 
riches."  In  a  popular  sense,  he  may  have  been 
moral,  and  even  generous  ;  but  he  had  "  made 
gold  his  hope,  and  had  said  to  the  fine  gold.  Thou 
art  my  confidence."  His  wealth  had  been  his 
strong  tower,  but  that  tower  shall  attract  the  bolt 
of  Heaven.  His  very  armour  shall  draw  the 
lightning  down.  The  exposure  of  his  trust  shall 
excite  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  universe. 
"  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall 
hiss  him  out  of  his  place."  That  he  should  have 
thought  to  extract  happiness  from  a  clod  of  earth ; 
that  he  should  have  reckoned  a  little  gold  an 
equivalent  for  God  ;  that  a  rational  and  immortal 
being  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  enor- 
mity, will  suspend  all  pity  in  the  minds  of  the 
righteous.  The  unhappy  being  will  behold  every 
finger  pointed  at  him  in  scorn  ;  will  hear  himself 
mocked  at  as  a  prodigy  of  folly  ;  will  be  scoffed 
and  chased  beyond  the  limits  of  God's  happy 
dominions. 

*'  He  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
In  the  classifications  of  this  world,  the  Christian 
mammonist  may  stand  among  the  holy  and  ex- 
cellent of  the  earth ;  but  in  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  the  judgment-day,  he  will  have  a  new 
place  assigned  him.  As  soon  as  his  character 
becomes  known,  the  righteous  will  no  longer  be 
burdened  and  disgraced  with  his  presence  ;  they 
will  cast  him  forth  as  an  alien  from  their  com- 
munity ;  "  he  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  And  the  very  same  act  which  removes 
him  from  their  community,  shall  transfer  him  "to 
his  own  place  " — to  the  congenial  society  of  the 
drunkard,  the  unbeliever,  the  idolater,  and  of 
all  who,  like  himself,  made  not  God  their  trust. 
"  Know  ye  not,"  saith  the  apostle,  that  this  is  the 
divine  determination  ?  It  is  no  new  arrange- 
ment, no  recent  enactment  of  the  Supreme  Law- 
giver, arising  from  a  view  of  the  exigency  of  the 
case ;  it  is  the  operation  of  a  known  law,  eternal 


and  immutable  as  his  own  nature  ; — "  He  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  lax 
opinions  of  the  church  on  the  sin  of  covetousness 
may  delude  him  with  the  hope  that  he  shall,  that 
cupidity  alone  shall  not  exclude  him  from  the 
Divine  presence  ;  but  "  let  no  man  deceive  you 
with  vain  words,"  saith  the  apostle ;  the  decree 
has  gone  forth  against  every  covetous  man,  what- 
ever his  standing  may  be  in  the  Christian  church, 
— "  He  shall  not  have  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  God."  The  splendours 
of  a  worldly  kingdom  he  may  inherit ;  streams 
of  worldly  affluence  may  seem  to  seek  him,  and, 
like  a  sea,  he  may  receive  them  all ;  but  he  gives 
not  God  the  glory,  he  makes  himself  no  heavenly 
friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  he 
thinks  not  of  transferring  his  treasures  by  deeds 
of  beneficence  to  the  hands  of  God,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  he  passes  out  of  time  into  eternity, 
though  he  should  be  sought  for  before  the  throne 
of  God  above,  sought  for  diligently  among  all 
the  ranks  of  the  blessed,  he  would  no  where  be 
found,  for  "  he  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

The  final  destination  of  the  covetous  is  hell. 
Having  convicted  them  of  their  guilt,  the  Judge 
will  say  to  them,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
classes  of  the  ungodly,  "Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  And  then  will  they  behold 
their  covetousness  in  its  true  light.  They  will 
see  that  it  involved  an  attempt  to  erect  another 
centre  than  God,  in  which  they  might  find  happi- 
ness and  repose ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  shall 
place  himself  as  in  the  centre  of  his  people,  and 
say  to  them,  "  Come,"  the  covetous  will  feel  the 
rectitude  of  the  sentence  which  shall  command 
them  to  "  depart."  They  will  then  discover  that, 
in  withholding  their  property  from  benevolent 
objects,  they  were  withholding  it,  in  effect,  from 
him ;  and,  therefore,  they  shall  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  his  withholding  himself  from  them. 
They  belong  to  a  schism,  compared  with  which 
every  other  is  unworthy  of  the  name — the  great 
schism  of  the  selfish.  Though  professing  to  be- 
long to  that  vast  spiritual  community  in  heaven 
and  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the  supreme  Head, 
they  will  then  discover  that,  in  reality,  they  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  great  party  of  the 
world,  adopting  its  symbols,  governing  them- 
selves by  its  maxims,  and  pursuing  its  ends ;  and, 
therefore,  with  it  they  must  "  depart."  And  then 
first  will  they  estimate  truly  the  dreadful  nature 
of  their  doom.  For  when  he  shall  say,  "  Depart," 
every  thing  else — every  being,  every  place  in  the 
universe,  but  hell — shall  repeat,  "  Depart ;"  cast- 
ing them  forth,  disowning  them,  and  refusing 
them  sympathy  and  refuge.  "  The  heaven  shall 
reveal  their  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up 
against  them."  "  They  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment." 


SECTION  IX. 

EXCUSES   OF    COVETOCSNESS    FOa    ITS   WANT   OF 
LIBERALITY. 

In  his  solemn  description  of  the  general  judg- 
ment, our  Lord  represents  the  ungodly  as  startled 
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at  the  true  picture  of  their  own  selfishness. 
Never  having  reflected  on  their  conduct  in  its 
religious  bearings,  and  ultimate  effects,  they  can- 
not allow  that  the  charge  alleged  by  the  Judge 
can  have  any  application  to  them.  They  hasten, 
therefore,  to  put  in  their  pleas  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, to  stay  their  doom.  In  like  manner,  on 
surveying  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  arising  to 
religion  from  a  covetous  spirit,  the  first  impres- 
sion of  a  person  implicated,  may  probably  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  remonstrance  which  may  be  inter- 
preted thus:— 7/*  I  am  chargeable  with  cupidity, 
the  degree  in  which  I  indulge  the  passion  can 
surely  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  evils  so  enor- 
mous, and  consequences  so  dreadful.  I  have  often 
(jiren  to  the  claims  of  benevolence ;  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  contributing  as  others  do;  I  consider  that 
I  am  benefiting  the  community  as  much,  if  not 
more,  by  spending  than  by  giving ;  I  give  as  much 
as  I  conveniently  can;  had  I  more  to  bestow,  I 
would  certainly  give  it ;  and  /  intend  to  remember 
the.  cause  of  God  in  the  final  arrangements  of  my 
property;  so  that,  whoever  may  merit  these  stric- 
tures on  covetousness,  they  can  only  apply  to  me, 
if  at  all,  in  the  most  mitigated  sense. 

The  plausible  air  which  this  remonstrance  wears 
re«iuires  that  it  should  receive  examination.  You 
have  given,  you  say,  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  But,  it  may  be  required,  when  have 
you  given  ?  Has  it  been  only  when  your  sensibi- 
lity has  been  taken  by  surprise?  or  when  a  power- 
ful appeal  has  urged  you  to  the  duty?  or  when 
the  example,  or  the  presence,  of  others,  has  left 
you  no  alternative?  or  when  the  prospect  of  being 
published  as  a  donor  tempted  your  ostentation? 
or  when  importunity  annoyed  you?  or  when  under 
the  passing  influence  of  a  fit  of  generosity  ?  We 
would  not  too  curiously  analyze  the  composition 
of  any  apparent  virtue :  nor  would  we  have  you 
to  suspend  the  practice  of  charity  till  you  can  be 
perfectly  certain  that  your  motives  are  unmixed, 
liut  we  would  affectionately  remind  vou  that  if 
you  have  given  to  God  at  such  times  only,  it  proves 
to  a  demonstration  that  you  are  covetous  at  all 
other  times.  Your  covetousness  is  a  habit,  your 
benevolence  only  an  act ;  or,  rather,  it  is  only  the 
momentary  suspension  of  your  prevailing  habit ; 
and,  as  the  circumstance  that  a  man  enjoys  lucid 
intervals  does  not  exempt  him  from  being  classed 
ainong  the  insane,  so  your  accidental  and  occa- 
sional charities  still  leave  you  in  the  ranks  of  the 
covetous. 

But  as  you  plead  that  you  fiave  given,  it  may 
be  inquired  further — what  have  you  given  ?  The 
mere  circumstance  of  a  Christian  professor  devot- 
ing, a  part  of  his  property  to  God  does  not  deno- 
minate him  benevolent;  otherwise  Ananias  must 
be  honoured  with  the  epithet ;  and  yet  it  was  his 
covetousness  which  involved  him  in  falsehood,  and 
his  falsehood  drew  down  destruction.  "  There  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet ;"  if  men  were 
to  be  denominated  by  that  which  characterizes 
them  in  the  sight  of  God,  how  many  an  individual 
who  is  now  called  benevolent  on  account  of  what 
he  gives,  would  be  stigmatized  as  covetous  on 
account  of  what  he  withholds.  Which  can  more 
properly  be  said  of  you,  that  you  have  given,  or 
that  you  have  withheld?  Would  you  not  feel 
degraded  and  displeased  to  hear  others  reporting 


of  you  that,  slender  as  your  contribution  is,  it  is 
all  you  can  give  ?  Numbers  profess  to  give  their 
mite ;  by  which,  though  they  may  not  confess  it 
to  themselves,  they  feel  as  if  they  had  in  some 
way  approached  the  example  of  the  widow,  if  not 
actually  entitled  themselves  to  a  share  of  her 
praise.  While,  in  fact,  there  is  this  immense  dis- 
tinction, that  whereas  she  cast  into  the  treasury 
only  two  mites  because  it  was  her  all,  they  cast  in 
only  a  mite  in  order  that  they  may  keep  their  all. 
They  pay  this  insignificant  fraction  in  tribute  to  a 
clamorous  conscience,  in  order  that  they  may 
buy  off  the  great  bulk  of  their  wealth,  and  quietly 
consume  it  on  their  selfishness.  Her  greatness  i 
of  soul,  her  magnanimous  benevolence,  held  the  j 
Saviour  of  the  world  in  admiration,  and  drew  j 
from  him  words  of  complacency  and  delight. 
Their  pretended  imitation  of  her  conduct  is  an 
insult  to  her  munificence,  and  to  the  praise  which 
the  benevolent  Jesus  bestowed  on  it.  And  yet 
to  which  of  these  two  classes  of  donors  do  you 
approach  the  nearest?  Benevolence,  you  are 
aware,  is  comparative :  there  are  some  who  have 
given  their  all  to  God,  and  there  are  those  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  keep  their  all  to  them- 
selves,— to  which  of  these  two  descriptions  do 
you  bear  the  greater  resemblance?-  The  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits  ;  now  it  might  not  be  an  un- 
profitable exercise  for  you  to  examine  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  rest  your  claims  to  the 
Christian  character  on  the  proportion  in  which 
you  have  borne  the  fruits  of  Christian  bene- 
volence. 

A  second  plea  is,  that  you  believe  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  mercy 
as  others  do.  But  have  you — a  Christian  friend 
might  inquire — have  you  ever  reflected  whether 
or  not  others  have  adopted  the  right  standard  of 
benevolence  ?  The  amount  of  property  devoted 
by  the  Christian  public  to  God  is  annually  in- 
creasing ;  does  not  that  imply  that  Christians,  at 
present,  are  only  approaching  the  proper  standard 
of  liberality,  rather  than  that  they  have  already 
reached  it?  And  would  it  not  be  noble,  would  it 
not  be  godlike  in  you,  were  you  to  reach  that 
standard  before  them?  were  you  to  take  your 
i-ule  immediately  from  the  cross  itself,  rather  than 
from  the  example  of  those  who,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  standing  from  it  afar  off. 

Christians,  in  the  present  day,  seem  to  have 
entered  into  a  kind  of  tacit  compact,  that  to  give 
certain  sums  to  certain  objects  should  be  deemed 
benevolent:  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that, 
though  most  of  them  are  contributing  less  than 
"  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,"  they  yet  never 
suspect  their  claim  to  be  deemed  liberal.  And 
another  consequence  is,  that  when  a  Christian 
distinguishes  himself,  and  stands  out  from  the 
ranks  of  the  church,  by  a  noble  deed  of  liberality, 
though  constrained  to  admire  him,  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  called  on  to  imitate ;  for  they 
feel  as  if  he  had  exceeded  the  rules,  passed  the 
prescribed  limits,  of  benevolence. 

We  have  supposed  that  you  not  only  plead  the 
example  of  others,  but  that  you  are  also  ready 
to  add,  "  I  contribute  as  much  as  I  conveniently 
can."  Here,  however,  two  questions  instantly 
arise ;  first,  whether  you  mean  that  you  devote  to 
God  as  much  of  your  property  as  is  convenient  to 
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your  luxury,  or  convenient  to  your  bare  personal 
comfort  ?  And,  secondly,  whether  what  is  gene- 
rally understood  by  personal  convenience,  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  arbitrator  to  which  a  Christian 
can  safely  refer  the  amount  of  his  charity? 

When  you  say  that  you  contribute  as  much  as 
you  conveniently  can,  we  presume  your  meaning 
to  be  that  you  devote  to  benevolent  uses  all  that 
your  present  rate  of  expenditure  happens  to  leave 
unappropriated  to  other  objects.  But  here  again 
two  questions  arise :  if  your  expenditure  is  calcu- 
lated and  reduced  to  a  plan,  ought  not  the  ques- 
tion, how  much  shall  I  devote  to  God?  to  have 
made  an  original  part  of  that  plan  ?  But  since 
you  confess  that  grave  omission,  ought  you  not 
now  to  think  of  retrenching  your  expenses,  and 
reducing  your  plan,  that  your  charity  may  not 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  expensive  and  selfish 
convenience?  Do  you  not  know  that  all  the 
great  works  of  the  Christian  church  have  been 
performed  by  sacrificing  your  favourite  principle 
convenience  ?  that  a  Croesus  himself  might  find  it 
convenient  to  give  but  little  in  charity?  and  an 
Apicius  to  give  nothing?  and  that  if  the  men 
who,  in  all  ages,  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  listened  to 
the  dictates  oi  convenience,  they  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  inglorious  and  guilty  indolence  ?  And 
need  you  be  reminded,  how  easily  God  could  con- 
vince you,  by  simply  reducing  your  present  in- 
come, that  you  might  have  made  it  convenient  to 
contribute  to  his  cause  more  than  you  now  do,  by 
the  exact  amount  of  that  reduction  ?  And  do  you 
not  see,  that  your  unfaithfulness  to  your  present 
trust,  may  operate  with  God  to  forbid  your  fur- 
ther prosperity  ?  for  is  it  not  a  law  of  his  kingdom 
that  the  misimproved  talent  shall  be  ivithdrawn 
from  the  possessor,  rather  than  increased?  Be- 
sides which,  you  are  closing  your  eyes  to  eternal 
consequences ;  for,  "  he  that  soweth  sparingly 
shall  reap  also  sparingly."  The  husbandman 
who  should  grieve  that  he  had  land  to  sow,  and 
begrudged  the  seed  which  he  sowed  in  it  as  lost, 
would  be  wise  and  innocent  compared  with  the 
man  who,  while  professing  to  believe  that  his 
charity  is  seed  sown  for  an  eternal  harvest, 
should  yet  stint  and  limit  his  gifts  to  the  pre- 
carious leavings  of  an  improvident  convenience. 

Or,  you  may  be  ready  to  plead,  "I  consider 
myself  not  only  justified  in  my  present  style  of 
living,  but  as  benefiting  the  community  by  spend- 
ing a  portion  of  my  property  in  luxuries,  more 
than  by  giving  that  portion  of  it  away  in  alms ; 
besides,  by  so  expending  it,  I  am  employing  and 
supporting  the  very  classes  who  subscribe  to  and 
principally  sustain  the  cause  of  Christian  charity." 

To  such  a  statement  we  can  only  reply,  gene- 
rally, that  your  scale  of  expenditure  must  depend, 
partly,  on  the  rank  you  hold  in  society ;  that  to 
arbitrate  correctly  between  the  claims  of  self  and 
the  cause  of  mercy,  is  the  great  problem  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence ;  and  that  if  you  have  solved  this 
problem  scripturally  and  conscientiously  before 
God,  it  is  not  for  man  to  sit  in  judgment  on  your 
conduct. 

But  if  you  have  not — if  the  question  still  re- 
main open  for  consideration,  your  attention  is 
earnestly  solicited  to  three  classes  of  remark — 
economical,  logical,  and  religious. 


When  you  speak  of  benefiting  the  community 
by  spending,  more  than  by  giving,  you  are,  in 
effect,  raising  a  question  in  political  economy. 
Now,  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Christian 
liberality  to  which  you  are  urged  is  not  that  in- 
discriminate alms-giving  which  would  encourage 
idleness  and  improvidence.  The  introduction  of 
such  an  idea  is  quite  beside  the  question  in  hand. 
The  charity  which  you  are  called  on  to  exercise 
is  such  as  would  leave  the  whole  apparatus  of 
useful  production  untouched ;  or  which  would 
touch  it  only  to  render  it  more  effective  and  bene- 
ficial— a  charity  which  should  at  once  discourage 
vice ;  assist  the  helpless,  destitute,  and  diseased ; 
reclaim  and  reform  the  vicious ;  civilize  barbar- 
ism ;  call  into  activity  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  resources  of  savage  lands ;  excite  and  re- 
ward industry;  instruct  the  ignorant;  circulate 
the  word  of  God  ;  send  the  agents  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  all  directions ;  and  which  should 
thus  furnish  employment  for  multitudes,  give  a 
direction  to  the  energies  of  men  which  should 
bear  fruit  for  both  worlds,  modify  and  raise  the 
tone  of  political  economy  itself,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  lifting  earth  nearer  heaven. 

And  then,  as  to  the  value  of  labour  and  wealth, 
you  have  to  consider  that  the  labour  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  individual,  may  be  quite  unpro- 
fitable to  the  country,  and,  in  the  end,  injurious, 
and  even  ruinous  :  otherwise,  war,  or  the  mul- 
tiplication of  gaming-houses  and  gin-palaces,  by 
giving  employment  to  numbers,  must  be  hailed 
as  a  blessing ;  instead  of  which,  it  might  easily 
be  shown  that,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  they  operate 
economically  as  a  curse.  You  have  to  consider 
also,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  increase  of  a  nation's 
wealth  which  enhances  its  permanent  prosperity ; 
otherwise,  the  colonial  mines  of  Spain  would  be 
still  her  boast  and  glory,  instead  of  accounting, 
as  they  unquestionably  do,  for  her  national  po- 
verty. And  the  question  is,  whether  much  of 
your  outlay,  though  it  may  encourage  labour,  and 
increase  the  present  wealth  of  the  nation,  has  not, 
when  viewed  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  slowly  de- 
veloped system,  a  tendency  to  generate  many  of 
the  evils  which  the  Economical  science  deplores, 
of  shortening  the  intervals  between  what  are 
called  the  periodical  crashes,  and  of  proving  in  the 
end  a  national  bane,  and  not  a  blessing. 

We  might,  indeed,  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
distinction  which  obtains  in  political  economy 
between  productive  and  unproductive  consumption, 
undertake  to  show,  that  by  expending  your  re- 
venue on  the  superfluities  of  life,  you  are  con- 
suming it  unproductively,  that  is,  in  a  way  which 
does  not  add  to  the  annual  quantity  or  value  of 
the  national  produce;  and  that  you  are  thus 
comparatively  sinking  and  absorbing  in  self- 
indulgence  that  which  might  have  augmented  the 
national  wealth,  and  have  made  you  a  greater 
national  blessing.  So  that,  though  we  do  not  say 
that  the  science  blames  you,  yet  the  praise  which 
it  accords  to  you  is  but  secondary  and  qualified. 

But  not  only  is  not  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
productive  of  the  good  you  imagine,  it  is  attended 
with  positive  evils.  For,  in  order  to  support  it, 
a  proprietor  of  land,  for  instance,  must  raise  his 
rents;  in  order  to  pay  these,  the  farmer  must 
raise  the  price  of  his  produce ;  and  in  order  to 
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purchase  that,  the  labourer  must  receive  in- 
creased wages ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  that 
large  number  of  the  human  family  whose  means 
of  subsistence  are  precarious,  experience  an  in- 
creased difficulty  in  obtaining  even  this  scanty 
supply.  Besides  which,  a  useless  consumption, 
by  keeping  up  a  high  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
engrossing  the  time  of  the  producer,  prevents 
leisure,  and  thus  retards  mental  cultivation  and 
real  improvement. 
I  Again ;  employing  the  term  logical  in  the 
I  humblest  sense,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
it  may  be  inquired — if  there  be  really  so  much 
benefit  as  you  suppose  accri^ing  to  the  community 
from  what  you  spend  on  superfluities,  would  you 
not  be  justified  in  spending  more  upon  them  ? 
Ought  it  not  to  become  a  serious  question  with 
you,  whether  or  not  you  are  spending  enough 
upon  them?  whether  it  be  not  your  duty  to 
spend  all  you  can  upon  them  ?  to  withdraw  even 
that  small  modicum  which  you  now  dispense  in 
charity,  and  to  devote  that  also  to  "the  pride 
of  life  ?"  But  from  such  a  conclusion  you  recoil 
with  dismay ;  though  it  seems  only  the  legitimate 
application  of  your  own  principle.  You  add,  also, 
that  the  money  which  you  expend  in  luxury 
actually  employs  the  very  classes  who  subscribe 
to,  and  principally  support,  the  cause  of  Christian 
charity.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  remember, 
this  Is  purely  accidental.  Whatever  credit  may 
be  due  to  them  for  thus  consecrating  the  fruit  of 
their  labour  to  God,  not  a  particle  of  that  credit 
can  properly  accrue  to  you.  Besides,  if  they  do 
right  in  thus  taking  their  property  to  God,  are 
not  you  doing  wrong  in  taking  your  property 
from  him?  and  will  not  their  conduct  be  cited 
against  you  in  condemnation  ?  To  be  consistent 
with  yourself,  you  must  actually  condemn  them 
for  appropriating  so  much  of  their  property  to 
God.  On  your  principle,  they  are  essentially 
wrong  for  not  indulging  more  in  superfluities. 
For  if  your  self-indulgence,  in  this  respect,  works 
so  beneficially  for  the  general  good,  would  not 
their  self  indulgence  work  equally  well?  From 
this  conclusion,  also,  you  probably  recoil,  though 
it  seems  only  the  legitimate  application  of  your 
own  principle. 

But,  as  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  you  will 
surely  prefer  to  decide  the  question  on  religious 
grounds ;  aware,  as  you  are,  that  whatever  is  mo- 
rally wrong  cannot  be  politically  right.  Now,  you 
profess  freely  to  admit  that  the  claims  of  Christian 
charity  should  be  supported ;  the  only  question 
with  you  is,  whether  you  are  not  doing  more 
good  by  spending  what  you  do  in  luxury,  than 
by  dispensing  it  all  in  charity.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  as  under  the  eye  of  Omniscience — is  your 
ruling  motive  in  this  lavish  expenditure  a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  the  community?  or  are  you 
not  actuated  rather  by  a  love  of  self-gratification  ? 
Because,  if  so,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  re- 
member that,  though  God  may  overrule  your 
evil  for  good — though  your  profusion,  as  a  matter 
of  political  economy,  should  be  proved  to  work 
well,  and  to  be  worthy  of  praise,  yet,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  morality,  bearing  on  your  eternal  state, 
it  may  endanger  your  safety,  and  aggravate  your 
condemnation.  If  it  be  true  that  your  eternal 
welfare  depends  on  the  ascendency  which  the 


spiritual  may  now  gain  over  the  sensible — and 
that  every  additional  worldly  indulgence  is  so 
much  advantage  given  to  the  flesh  over  the  spirit, 
are  you  not,  by  your  profusion,  endangering  your 
own  everlasting  peace  for  the  sake  of  imcertainly 
promoting  the  temporal  welfare  of  others?  and 
is  not  this  a  most  romantic  mode  of  self-immo- 
lation? a  loving  of  your  neighbour,  not  merely 
as  yourself,  but  enthusiastically  more,  and  in- 
finitely better,  than  yourself?  In  addition  to 
which,  your  profusion  deprives  you  of  the  power 
of  performing  any  great  acts  of  liberality.  It  in- 
vites the  classes  below  you  to  aspire  to  an  imita- 
tion of  your  style  of  living.  It  provokes  that 
fierce  and  ruinous  competition  of  fashion  so  ge- 
nerally complained  of,  and  which  you  yourself, 
perhaps,  loudly  deprecate ;  and  it  gives  the  ene- 
mies of  religion  occasion  to  triumph,  and  to  say, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  leading  Reviews, 
"  The  godly  testify  no  reluctance  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  worldly,  in  the  way  to  wealth. 
They  quietly  and  fearlessly  repose  amidst  the 
many  luxuries  it  enables  them  to  procure.  We 
see  their  houses  furnished  in  every  way  to  gratify 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life ;  and  their  tables  covered  with 
the  same  luxurious  viands  that  are  in  ordinary 
use  with  the  men  of  the  world.  This  self-indul- 
gence, and  worldly  conformity,  and  vain  glory, 
although  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  gospel,  seem  to  find  just  as  much  favour  in 
their  eyes  as  with  other  people." 

"But  had  I  more  wealth  to  bestow,  I  would 
cheerfully  give  it."  "  Be  not  deceived."  Certain 
as  you  suppose  that  fact  to  be,  your  conduct  at 
present  proves  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  uncer- 
tainties ;  or  rather,  the  certainty  is  all  on  the  side 
of  your  continued  covetousness.  Riches  were 
never  yet  known  to  cure  a  selfish  extravagance, 
or  to  remedy  the  love  of  riches.  As  well  might 
a  vintage  be  expected  to  allay  the  thirst  of  a  fever 
produced  by  wine.  "  He  that  loveth  silver  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth 
abundance  with  increase." 

"  Nee  Croesi  fortuna  unquam,  nee  Persiea  Regna 
Sufficient  animo — " 

The  cure  you  need  consists,  not  in  the  increase 
of  your  wealth,  but  in  the  reduction  of  your  de- 
sires, and  the  conscientious  management  of  your 
present  income,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  tfesus 
Christ.  Till  this  be  effected,  the  augmentation 
of  your  property  a  thousand-fold  would  not  in- 
crease your  benevolence ;  and  when  it  is  effected, 
the  reduction  of  your  property  to  two  mites  would 
not  be  able  to  rob  you  of  the  pure  satisfaction  of 
casting  them  into  his  treasury. 

Agur  declined  the  abundance  to  which  you 
aspire  as  a  perilous  condition ;  and  the  individual 
who  professes  to  desire  opulence  only  for  the  sake 
of  having  more  to  bestow,  and  who  makes  that 
desire  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing  at  present, 
gives  groimd  to  fear  that  his  desire  is  only  a  pre- 
text for  indulging  covetousness  under  the  mask  of 
religion.  But  you  are  not  to  wait  till  you  have 
reached  what  you  deem  the  best  possible  state  for 
the  exercise  of  benevolence.  The  charity  required 
at  your  hands  at  present,  is  only  such  as  your 
limited  resources  will  allow ;  three  mites  are  not 
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expected  from  him  who  has  only  two.  And  the 
more  nearly  your  circumstances  approach  to  a 
state  of  poverty,  the  greater  the  opportunity  you 
possess  for  evincing  the  noble  generosity  and  force 
of  the  Christian  principle.  It  was  not  the  splen- 
did donations  of  the  rich  which  drew  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  more  than 
royal  munificence  of  that  indigent  widow  who 
gave  "  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living."  The 
darker  the  midnight  sky,  the  more  bright  and 
glorious  do  the  stars  appear,  and  the  more  loudly 
do  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  And 
when  the  Apostle  would  excite  our  admiration  by 
the  wonders  of  the  Christian  church,  he  tells  us  of 
j  "  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  how  that,  in  a  great 
trial  of  afflictioD,  the  abundance  of  their  joy,  and 
their  deep  poverty,  abounded  unto  the  riches  of 
their  liberality." 

Or,  perhaps,  you  belong  to  those  who  triumph 
in  tlieir  own  mind  over  every  charge  of  cupidity, 
by  remembering  that  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  charitable  at  death.  A  life  of  bene- 
volence, ending  in  a  munificent  bequest,  is  like  a 
glorious  sunset  to  a  summer's  day ;  but  no  post- 
humous charity  can  justify  a  life  of  avarice,  or 
redeem  it  from  infamy.  To  defer  religion  till 
your  last  hour  is  guilt  of  the  deepest  dye ;  can 
it  be  innocent,  then,  to  defer  the  practice  of  one 
of  its  most  important  relative  duties  till  the  same 
crisis  arrives  ?  Were  you  to  direct  that  a  splendid 
asylum  should  arise  over  your  dust,  it  would  still 
be  the  monument  of  a  covetous  man ;  and  on  its 
front  might  be  written,  as  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, "  The  triumph  of  death  over  avarice."  For 
he  who  withholds  his  hand  from  deeds  of  bene- 
volence till  his  last  hour,  surrenders  his  property 
to  death,  rather  than  devotes  it  to  God. 

Besides,  you  are  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  settled  arrangements  of  Providence ;  and 
to  the  most  distinct  intimations  of  the  divine  will. 
Your  charity,  as  it  is  to  be  future,  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  the  most  contingent  circumstances.  "  I 
had  got  in  all  my  life,"  saith  Baxter,  "  the  just 
sum  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Having  no  child,  I 
devoted  it  to  charity.  Before  my  purpose  was  ac- 
complished, the  king  caused  his  exchequer  to  be 
shut,  and  it  was  lost :  which  I  mention  to  counsel 
any  man  that  would  do  good,  to  do  it  speedily,  and 
with  all  his  might."  But  by  making  your  charity 
to  consist  only  in  testamentary  bequests,  you  are 
calculating  on  the  certainty  and  stability  of  that, 
which  has  become  the  very  emblem  of  change 
and  uncertainty 

What  you  are  proposing  to  defer  till  the  period 
of  your  natural  death,  the  Christian,  if  he  acts  in 
harmony  with  his  profession,  feels  himself  bound 
to  do  when  he  dies  unto  sin  ;  then  he  devotes 
himself  and  his  property  to  God ;  and  with  this 
immense  advantage  over  you,  that  he  will  be 
his  own  executor ;  that  he  will  enjoy  the  godlike 
satisfaction  of  doing,  himself,  for  God,  what  yOu 
will  leave  to  be  done  by  others.  You  profess  to 
regard  yourself  only  as  the  steward  of  your  pro- 
perty, and  God  as  its  supreme  Proprietor;  but 
instead  of  employing  it  for  his  glory,  and  render- 
ing to  him  a  periodical  account  of  your  steward- 
ship, your  covetousness  makes  it  necessary  that 
death  should  deprive  you  of  your  office,  in  order 
that  the  property  you  hold  may  not  lie  useless  for 


ever.  Your  Lord  admonishes  you  to  make  to 
yourself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, that  when  you  fail  they  may  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations ;  but  however  welcome  the 
arrival,  and  cheering  the  reception,  of  the  benevo- 
lent Christian  in  heaven,  it  is  evident  that  no  such 
a  greeting  can  be  there  awaiting  you :  the  only 
signs  of  joy  your  spirit  will  meet  with,  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  liberation  of  your  property  by 
the  hand  of  death,  and,  as  such,  they  will  wear 
the  aspect  of  upbraiding  and  reproach.  And  when 
your  Lord  shall  come  to  receive  his  own  with 
usury,  instead  of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  talents  with  which  he  entrusted 
you,  that  multiplication  will  have  yet  to  com- 
mence, for  your  talents  will  only  just  then  have 
emerged  into  the  light ;  you  will  have  drawn  on 
yourself  the  doom  of  the  unprofitable  servant. 
You  are  reversing  that  divine  arrangement  which 
would  have  caused  your  death  to  be  deprecated 
as  a  loss,  and  you  are  voluntarily  classing  yourself 
with  the  refuse  of  society  whose  death  is  regarded 
as  a  gain :  those  who  might  have  prayed  for  your 
continuance  on  earth  as  a  benefit  to  the  church, 
are,  for  that  very  reason,  tempted  rather  to  desire 
your  departure.  Were  your  conduct  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  what  loss  would  the  cause  of  Christ 
sustain  by  the  death  of  half  the  Christian  world  ? 
so  completely  is  that  conduct  at  variance  with 
the  divine  arrangements,  that  such  a  bereave- 
ment, which  we  cannot  contemplate  now  without 
horror,  would  in  such  a  case  become  indispensable 
to  the  continuance  of  liis  cause  upon  earth. 

But  another  question  remains  :  having  shown 
that  dying  charity  is  a  miserable  substitute  for 
living  benevolence ;  it  is  now  important  to  in- 
quire what  the  amount  of  your  charitable  be- 
quests may  be.*  We  are  aware  that  this  question 
of  proportion  is  one  entirely  between  you  and 
God  ;  and  one  which  must  be  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances of  which  you  are  to  be  supposed  the 
best  judge.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
however,  the  portion  of  a  testator's  property 
which  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses is  more  clear  to  any  disinterested,  consis- 
tent Christian,  than  it  is  to  the  testator  himself. 

Have  you  not  reason  to  suspect  that  such  is 
the  fact  in  relation  to  yourself?  Does  not  your 
present  parsimony  towards  the  objects  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  justify  the  fear  that  the  amount 
which  you  have  devised  for  such  purposes  is 
most  disproportionately  small  ?  And  yet,  small 
as  it  is,  it  is  your  will.  In  discharging  your 
testamentary  duties,  you  naturally  remember 
those  persons  and  objects  which  hold  the  dearest 
place  in  your  affections: — your  supreme  friend 
is  Christ,  and  yet,  that  he  should  be  put  off  with 
that  insulting  pittance  is,  your  will.  You  make 
your  testamentary  arrangements  in  the  prospect 
of  leaving,  what  you  properly  designate,  a  world 
of  misery ;  much  more  of  your  property  might 
be  left  to  the  alleviation  of  that  misery,  but  that 
it  should  not  be  so  appropriated  is  your  will. 
You  make  these  arrangements  in  the  prospect 

*  The  writer  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
an  excellent  little  work,  called  "  Testamentary  Counsels," 
published  by  Ward  and  Co.  ;  containing  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  charitable  bequests,  that  is  entitled  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Christian  reader. 
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of  being  received  into  perfect  blessedness :  you 
entertain  the  hope  that  while  survivors  are  in- 
I  specting,  for  the  first  time,  the  distribution  which 
i  you  have  made  of  your  property,  your  emanci- 
'  pated  spirit  will  be  enjoying  the  happiness  of  the 
,  just  made  perfect — but  that  next  to  none  of  that 
j  happiness  shall  arise  from  the  right  employment 
I  of  that  property  is  your  will. 
!  This  robbery  of  the  Christian  cause,  remember, 
■  is  your  will ; — not  a  mere  passing  thought,  not 
a  precipitate,  unconsidered  act ;  but  an  act  which 
I  you  formally  preface  with  saying,  that  you  per- 
form it  "  being  in  sound  mind," — in  a  word,  it  is 
the  deliberate  act  of  that  sovereign  part  of  your 
nature,  your  will.  After  having  defrauded  the 
cause  of  Christ  of  your  property  during  life,  you 
take  the  most  effective  measures  to  perpetuate 
the  fraud  after  death ;  and  you  do  this  with  the 
full  consent  of  all  the  powers  of  your  mind,  you 
impress  it  with  the  sovereign  seal  of  your  will. 
Yes,  this  is  your  will,  which  you  are  content  to 
have  for  a  dying  pillow,  and  on  which  you  pro- 
pose to  rest  your  dying  head !  Your  ivill — and 
therefore  a  part  of  your  preparation  for  death  ! 
Your  will — avowedly  prepared,  (monstrous  in- 
consistency!)  that  the  subject  of  your  property 
mat/  not  disturb  you  in  death!  that  you  may  be 
able  to  think  of  it  with  peace !  Your  will — made, 
partly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  awful  moment 
when  it  shall  be  said  to  you,  "  Give  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship ;"  made  on  the  way  to  that 
judgment-seat,  where  one  of  the  first  inquiries 
will  relate  to  the  use  which  you  have  made  of 
your  various  talents  !  Christian  professor,  be  en- 
treated. What  your  death-bed  would  have  been 
had  your  attention  never  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  for  man  to  surmise ;  but  should 
you  allow  your  will  to  remain  unaltered  now 
that  your  conscience  has  been  admonished,  do 
not  wonder  if  you  find  your  dying  pillow  to  be 
filled  with  thorns.  Retrieve,  at  once,  your  guilty 
error,  by  augmenting  your  bequests  to  the  cause 
of  mercy  :  or,  better  still,  become  your  own  ex- 
ecutor, and  enjoy  at  once  the  luxury  of  doing 
good ;  or,  last  of  all,  do  both — if  the  nature  of 
your  property  permit,  do  both. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  existing  state 
of  the  finance  of  the  Redeemer's  empire,  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  entire  system  of  Christian 
charity  requires  revision.  Here  and  there  an  in- 
dividual is  to  be  found,  who  appears  to  be  eco- 
nomizing his  resources  and  employing  them  for 
God  :  but  the  very  admiration  in  which  such  an 
one  is  held  in  his  circle,  implies,  that  he  stands 
there  alone.  The  light  of  a  Reynolds,  a  Thorn- 
ton, a  Broadley  Wilson,  an  unostentatious  L , 

shines  so  conspicuously  on  account  of  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  In  every  section  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  a  spirit  of  self-denying  benevolence 
is  the  exception,  and  a  spirit  of  worldly  self-in- 
dulgence, which  leaves  little  for  God,  is  the  rule. 
Nor  can  a  thoughtful  Christian  reflect  on  the 
growing  necessities  jf  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  the  imploring  attitude  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  then  remember  how  insignificant  a  propor- 
tion of  the  vast  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  at  present  appropriated  to  the 
demands  of  that  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of 
that  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  with 


which  even  that  little  is  obtained,  without  feeling 
that  among  the  revolutions  which  must  precede 
the  universal  reign  of  Christ,  one  must  be,  a  re- 
volution in  the  economy  of  Christian  benevolence. 

It  is  a  subject  deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Christian  church, — how  much 
its  comparative  want  of  success  in  attempting  to 
enlarge  the  empire  of  Christ,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  prevailing  covetousness.  How  incalculably 
greater  the  success  of  the  Christian  enterprise 
might  have  been,  had  we  only  acted  up  to  our 
conviction  of  Christian  liberality  !  What  could 
have  stood  before  a  spirit  which  evinced  a  readi- 
ness to  give  up  all  for  Christ  ?  The  world  would 
have  beheld  in  such  conduct  an  argument  for  the 
reality  and  power  of  the  gospel  which  it  could 
not  misunderstand,  could  not  gainsay.  "  God, 
even  our  own  God,  would  have  blessed  us" — 
would  have  gloried  to  own  such  a  people,  and 
to  have  distinguished  us  with  his  blessing  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world — "  God  would  have  blessed 
us ;"  and,  as  a  consequence,  "  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  would  have  feared  him." 

What  would  have  been  the  history  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  had  they  been  cursed  with  the 
love  of  money  as  the  Christians  of  the  present 
day  are !  Taking  into  the  account  their  deep 
poverty,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  present  faci- 
lities for  prosecuting  their  aggressive  designs,  a 
very  small  circle  would  have  bounded  the  extent 
of  their  labours,  and  a  single  page  have  sufficed 
for  the  history  of  their  exploits.  But  feeling 
the  momentous  nature  of  the  object  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  that  the  salvation  or  per- 
dition of  the  world  depended  instrumentally  on 
their  conduct,  they  laid  aside  every  weight,  cast 
their  all  into  the  treasury  of  benevolence,  and 
held  themselves  free  and  ready  to  do  their  Lord's 
behests,— and  he  caused  them  to  triumph  in 
every  place. 

We  are  professedly  treading  in  their  steps. 
We  have  received  from  them  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and  are  carrying  it  forwards  against  the 
common  foe.  But,  though  avowedly  warring 
with  the  world,  have  we  not  taken  a  wedge  of 
gold,  and  hidden  it  in  the  camp  ?  If  the  pre- 
sence of  one  Achan  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  discomfiture  of  Israel,  can  we  be  surprised  at 
the  limited  nature  of  our  success,  when  every 
tribe  of  our  Christian  Israel  has  its  Achan,  and 
almost  every  tent  its  "accursed  thing?"  Has 
not  the  cupidity  of  Christians  made  the  very 
profession  of  disinterested  benevolence  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  world,  and  to  be  suspected 
even  among  themselves?  Have  not  deeds  of 
self-sacrificing  liberality,  such  as  would  have 
been  looked  on  in  the  primitive  church  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  become  so  rare  among  Christians, 
that  the  man  who  should  perform  them  now,  if 
he  did  not  actually  endanger  his  reputation, 
would  at  least  incur  the  suspicions  of  a  large 
proportion  of  his  fellow-professors  ?  The  spirit 
of  primitive  liberality  has  so  far  departed  from 
the  church,  that  they  would  eye  him  with  an 
astonishment  which  would  prove  that,  if  sym- 
pathy be  necessary  to  comprehend  his  conduct, 
they  must  remain  in  guilty  ignorance.  Is  there 
not  reason  to  conclude,  that  many  a  noble  offer- 
ing has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
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many  an  incipient  impulse  of  benevolence  re- 
pressed, through  a  dread  of  that  singularity 
which  it  might  seem  to  affect  as  viewed  by  a 
selfish  eye  ?  One  great  reason,  it  has  been  said, 
why  men  practise  generosity  so  little,  is,  because 
there  are  so  few  generous  persons  to  stimulate 
others  by  their  example ;  and  because,  it  might 
have  been  added,  they  dreaded  the  charge  of 
singularity,  or  ostentation,  to  which  their  liber- 
( !  ality  would  have  exposed  them.  And  if  many  a 
I  human  gift  has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
i  owing  to  this  repulsive  spirit  of  cupidity,  can  we 
wonder  if  it  has  deprived  the  church  of  many  a 
divine  blessing  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
showered  on  it  ?  The  church  has  indulged  in  a 
selfish  and  contracted  spirit,  until  it  has  gone  far 
to  disqualify  itself  for  receiving  great  things 
either  from  God  or  man. 

And,  in  the  same  way,  the  church  has  incapa- 
citated itself  for  achieving  great  things.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  supposing  an  arbitrary  with- 
holdment  of  the  divine  blessing,  or  the  existence 
of  a  judicial  sentence,  in  order  to  account  for 
its  limited  usefulness.  Indeed,  the  measure  of 
success  which  has  crowned  its  endeavours,  would 
discountenance  such  an  idea  ;  for  that  success  has 
been  granted  to  the  full  amount  of  its  labours. 
It  is  the  limitation  of  its  labours  and  sacrifices 
alone,  which  has  restricted  its  usefulness  ;  and 
the  reason  of  that  restriction  is  to  be  found  in 
its  selfishness.  What  Bacon  says  of  the  influence 
of  riches  on  virtue,  may  be  adapted  and  applied, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense,  to  their  influence  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  enterprise.  They  have 
proved  the  baggage,  the  impedimenta,  of  the 
Christian  army ;  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an 
army,  so  is  wealth  to  the  Christian  enterprise ;  it 
hindereth  the  march,  and  the  care  of  it  some- 
times loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory. 

And  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  operates 
to  this  effect,  might  supply  us  with  an  answer  to 
those  who  may  fancy  that  we  are  ascribing  too 
much  to  the  influence  of  wealth,  and  over-look- 
ing other  important  considerations.  It  is  precisely 
owing  to  its  influence  on  those  other  important 
things — especially,  on  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
on  Christian  self-dedication — that  the  love  of  the 
world  acquires  its  potency  of  evil.  Prayer  is  its 
appointed  antidote :  but  it  keeps  the  Christian 
from  the  closet,  or  else  divides  his  heart  with 
God  while  there.  And  as  to  his  high  ofiice  of  ap- 
pearing before  God  as  a  suppliant  for  the  world, 
an  earnest  intercessor  for  his  race,  it  barely 
allows  him  time  to  pray  for  himself.  A  clear 
and  steady  view  of  the  cross  would  heal  the 
malady,  would  cause  his  heart  to  swell  with  the 
lofty  emotion  that  he  is  not  his  own,  and  impel 
him  to  lay  himself  out  for  that  blessed  Saviour 
whose  property  he  is  ;  but  the  malady  itself  pre- 
vents him  from  beholding  the  remedy.  As  if  an 
Israelite  had  been  so  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to 
see  the  brazen  serpent  erected  for  his  cure,  the 
spirit  of  selfishness  has  partially  blinded  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  sight  of  the  cross.  It  only  allows  him 
to  see  it  as  in  a  mist ;  and  so  completely  does  it 
engross  his  time,  and  drive  him  hither  and  thither 
in  its  service,  that  he  seldom  looks  at  the  cross 
sufficiently  long  either  to  see  its  glory  or  to  feel 
its  power.     And  might  we  not  appeal  to  a  large 


number  of  Christian  professors,  whether  during 
those  rare  moments  when  they  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  that  self-dedication  to  Christ  which 
he  claims  at  their  hands,  a  perception  at  the  same 
time  of  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  to  which 
that  consecration  of  themselves  would  necessarily 
lead,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  that  sight 
of  his  claims  unwelcome,  and  induced  them  to 
turn  their  attention  in  another  direction  ?  Thus 
the  spirit  we  are  deprecating,  proves  itself  to  be  still 
entitled  to  the  bad  pre-eminence  assigned  to  it 
by  the  apostle — it  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil."  Like 
the  drunkenness  which  the  Demon  is  said  to  have 
chosen  for  his  victim,  because  he  knew  it  would 
lead  to  other  sins,  it  is  a  kind  of  moral  intoxica- 
tion which  never  exists  alone  ;  it  not  only  robs  the 
cause  of  Christ  of  the  liberality  of  his  followers, 
but  also  of  their  prayers,  and  cordial  dedication. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  this  spirit  disqua- 
lifies his  people  for  extensive  usefulness,  it  places 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  himself  under  a 
moral  restraint  from  employing  and  blessing 
them.  A  covetous  community  ! — how  can  he 
consistently  employ  such  to  convert  the  world ; 
especially,  too,  as  that  conversion  includes  a 
turning  from  covetousness !  Not,  indeed,  that 
his  cause  is  necessarily  dependent  for  success  on 
our  liberality :  and,  perhaps,  when  his  people 
shall  be  so  far  constrained  by  his  love  as  to  place 
their  property  at  his  disposal,  he  may  most  con- 
vincingly show  them  that  he  has  never  been 
dependent  on  it,  by  completing  his  kingdom 
without  it.  But  while  he  chooses  to  work  by 
means,  those  means  must  be  in  harmony  with 
his  own  character — and  what  is  that  but  the 
very  antithesis  of  selfishness,  infinite  benevolence  ? 
He  regulates  those  means  by  laws :  and  one  of 
those  laws  is,  that  "  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath ;"  that 
he  not  only  will  not  employ  the  covetous,  but 
will  deprive  him  of  that  which  he  guiltily  with- 
holds from  his  service. 

We  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  and  wonder,  at  times,  that  our  heartless, 
disunited,  inconsistent  prayers  are  not  more  suc- 
cessful. But  what  do  we  expect  ?  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  a  convocation  of  all  the  Christians 
upon  earth  should  be  held,  to  implore  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  How  justly  might  an 
ancient  prophet  be  sent  from  God  to  rebuke  them, 
and  say,  "  The  means  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  are  already  in  your  hands.  Had  you  been  de- 
pendent on  human  charity  for  support,  you  might 
have  then  expected  to  see  your  Almighty  Lord 
erect  his  kingdom  by  miracle ;  or  you  might  have 
warrantably  come  to  his  throne  to  implore  the 
means  necessary  for  carrying  it  on  by  your  own 
instrumentality.  But  these  means  are  actually 
in  your  hands.  You  are  asking  kim  to  do  that, 
the  very  means  for  doing  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment locked  up  in  your  coffers,  or  wasted  in 
costly  self-gratification.  For  what  purpose  has  he 
placed  so  much  wealth  in  your  hands  ?  Surely 
not  to  consume  it  in  self-indulgence.  '  Is  it  time 
for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses, 
and  this  house  to  lie  waste?  Now,  therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Consider  your  ways.'  Look 
abroad  over  your  assembled  myriads;  calculate 
the  immense  resources  of  wealth  placed  at  your 
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disposal;   imagine  that  you  were  to  be  seized 
with  a  noble  generosity,  like  that  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  descended  on  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  and  then  say,  what  enterprise  would  be  too 
vast  for  your  means?     *Ye  are  cursed  with  a 
curse ;  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation.     Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
i  house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house, 
I  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
I  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven, 
I  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
be  room  enough  to  receive  it.'     Make  this  con- 
:  secration  of  your  substance  to  the  cause  of  Christ; 
i  and  then  come  and  ask  for  the  conversion  of  the 
I  world.     But  till  then,  come,  rather,  to  humble 
j  yourselves  before  him  for  embezzling  the  pro- 
!  perty  with  which  he  has  entrusted  you  for  his 
I  cause,  and  expending  it  on  yourselves.     Come, 
and  ask  him  to  destroy  '  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life ;'  and  to 
pour  upon  his  church  a  spirit  of  Christian  libe- 
rality.   Till  then,  ask  only,  and,  in  common  con- 
sistency, expect   only,  that  he  will  bless  you  to 
the  amount  of  your  sacrifices  for  his  cause.  What 
he  may  choose  to  do  more,  by  an  exercise  of  his 
sovereignty,  is  not  for  you  to  surmise  :  but  for 
you  to  ask  him  to  do  more,  is  to  ask  him  to  pro- 
claim himself  to  the  world  the  patron  of  your 
cupidity." 

And  while  we  were  listening  to  this  righteous 
rebuke,  should  we  not  feel  that  we  were  standing 
before  the  Lord  in  our  iniquity?  would  not  con- 
fusion cover  us  ? 

It  is  recorded  to  the  high  honour  of  certain 
ancient  believers,  that  "  God  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God."  And  the  reason  assigned  is, 
that,  instead  of  coveting  earthly  possessions,  or 
seeking  their  happiness  in  worldly  objects,  they 
placed  all  they  held  in  the  hands  of  God,  lived 
only  for  his  glory,  and  "  declared  plainly  that 
they  sought  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly." 
Of  such  a  people  God  was  not  ashamed ;  they  did 
not  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  their 
conduct  proclaimed  their  celestial  descent;  he 
gloried  in  them ;  he  could  point  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  them  with  divine  complacency  ;  he 
could  entrust  his  character  in  their  hands;  he 
could  leave  the  world  to  infer  what  he  was,  from 
what  they  were  ;  he  was  content  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  conduct  of  his  people.  Could  he  leave 
his  character  to  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of 
his  people  now?  His  spirituality — could  the 
world  infer  that  from  any  remarkable  abstraction 
from  earth  apparent  in  their  conduct  ?  or  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  liber- 
ality which  would  remind  the  world  of  his  vast, 
unbounded  benevolence  ?  They  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was 
rich,  for  their  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  they 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich ; — but  from 
what  part  of  their  conduct  would  the  world  ever 
learn  this  melting  truth  ?  No,  in  these  respects, 
he  is  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God.  Their  self- 
indulgence,  misrepresents  his  self-sacrifice.  Their 
covetousness,  is  a  shame  to  his  boundless  benefi- 
cence. His  character  is  falsified  by  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Nor  could  he  honour  them  in 
any  distinguished  manner  before  the  world  with- 
out indorsing  and  confirming  that  falsification  of 


his  character.  He  is  yearning  for  the  happiness 
of  the  perishing  world ;  but  such  is  his  divine 
plan  that  he  has  only  the  instrumentality  of  his 
church  to  work  by,  and  that  is  so  steeped  in  the 
spirit  of  selfishness,  that  his  grace  is  held  under 
restraint. 

And  even  the  limited  degree  in  which  their 
selfishness  has  allowed  him  to  bless  their  agency 
in  his  cause,  begins  to  be  found  inconvenient  to 
that  selfishness.  For  what  is  the  most  frequent 
complaint  of  those  who  are  deputed  to  manage 
that  agency?  Not  that  God  is  withholding  his 
blessing  from  their  proceedings ;  but  that,  owing 
to  that  blessing,  a  demand  has  been  created  for  the 
gospel  which  they  are  unable  to  supply  ;  a  harvest 
has  been  raised  which  they  are  unable  to  reap ; 
a  tract  of  territory  so  extensive  has  been  con- 
quered, that,  unless  the  resources  placed  at  their 
command  are  greatly  augmented,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  subdue  and  retain  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  dread  but  a  want  of  success ;  nothing 
to  be  prayed  for  but  success.  But  we  did  not 
duly  consider  the  pecixliar  kind  of  success  which 
our  selfishness  required ;  a  cheap  and  unexpensive 
success  which  should  support  itself,  and  which 
should  leave  our  spirit  of  cupidity  untaxed  and 
undisturbed.  We  have  now,  however,  begun  to 
discover  that  success  itself,  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion, may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  in- 
conveniences— inconveniences,  that  is,  to  selfish 
Christians  ;  that  we  need,  in  connexion  with  suc- 
cess, a  divine  preparation  to  receive,  and  improve, 
and  enjoy  it.  Yes,  we  feel  persuaded,  that  we 
must  have,  and  shall  have,  a  change  in  the  church 
before  we  shall  witness  the  renovation  of  the 
world ;  that  the  predictions  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  church  must  be  fulfilled,  before  those  con- 
cerning the  world  shall  be  accomplished ;  that  the 
temperature  of  Christian  piety  has  yet  to  be  raised 
many  degrees ;  that  plans  will  be  executed  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  which  have  not  yet 
been  imagined ;  that  efforts  and  sacrifices  will  yet 
be  made  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  as  to  throw  the 
puny  doings  of  the  present  day  completely  into 
the  shade. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN     LIBERALITY     EXPLAINED     AND     EN- 
FORCED. 


SECTION  L 

CHRISTIAN    LIBERALITY   EXPLAINED. 

To  assert  that  the  cause  of  Christian  liberality 
exhibits  no  sigris  of  improvement,  would  only 
evince  insensibility  to  obvious  facts,  and  ingrati- 
tude to  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  Even  the 
feeling  which  has  called  for  "  an  essay,  bearing 
upon  selfishness  as  it  leads  to  live  to  ourselves, 
and  not  unto  God  and  our  fellow-men,"  is  to  be 
viewed  as  an  indication  that  many  a  Christian 
more  than  ever  deplores  that  selfishness.  While 
the  ready  assent  which  is  generally  accorded  to 
every  faithful  appeal  as  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
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creased  liberality  to  the  cause  of  God ;  the  grow- 
ing conviction  of  the  church,  that,  compared  with 
what  will  be  done,  we  are  at  present  doing  nothing ; 
the  approbation  with  which  every  new  expedient 
for  augmenting  the  funds  of  benevolence  is  hailed ; 
the  streams  which  appear  in  almost  every  new 
channel  of  mercy  as  soon  as  it  is  opened ;  and 
the  increase  of  funds  which  our  great  benevolent 
institutions  have  almost  annually  to  announce  ; — 
all  concur  to  show,  that  the  church  is  not  only 
dissatisfied  with  its  parsimony,  but  is  gradually 
awaking  to  the  claims  of  Christian  liberality. 

But  pleasing  as  these  circumstances  are,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  little  more  than  in- 
dications of  improvement.  All  the  great  defects 
in  the  charity  of  the  Christian  church  remain  with 
very  slight  modifications.  It  is  still  adapted  to  a 
former  state  of  comparative  inactivity,  rather 
than  to  the  present  period  of  Christian  enterprise. 
It  waits  for  impulses  and  appeals.  It  wants  calcu- 
lation, proportion,  and  self-denial.  It  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  It  wants  principle  and  plan.  The 
great  current  of  Christian  property,  is  as  yet  un- 
diverted from  its  worldly  channel.  The  scanty 
rills  of  charity  which  at  present  water  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  ingenuity  and  effort  em- 
ployed to  bring  them  there,  compared  with  the 
alniost  undiminished  tide  of  selfish  expenditure 
which  still  holds  on  its  original  course,  remind 
one  of  the  slender  rivulets  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  east  raise  from  a  river  by  mechanical  force 
to  irrigate  their  thirsty  gardens ;  the  mighty  cur- 
rent, meanwhile,  without  exhibiting  any  sensible 
diminution  of  its  waters,  sweeping  on  in  its  ample 
and  ancient  bed  to  the  ocean. 

By  unwearied  diligence,  the  art  of  acquiring 
money  has  been  well-nigh  brought  to  perfection. 
Nor  can  we  think  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which 
it  is  squandered  and  dissipated  by  artificial  wants 
and  worldly  compliances,  without  deploring  that 
the  art  of  wasting  it  by  the  most  expeditious  me- 
thods should  exhibit,  as  it  does,  the  finish  and 
completeness  of  a  system.  The  art  of  using  it, 
so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  greatest  measure  of 
happiness,  still  remains  to  be  practised.  This, 
indeed,  the  gospel  alone  can  teach,  and  has  taught 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  early  age  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  heavenly  art  of  embalming 
property,  and  making  it  immortal,  was  not  only 
known  but  practised:  but,  like  the  process  of 
another  embalming,  it  has  now,  for  ages,  been 
practically  lost.  Not  that  its  principles  have  been 
unknown;  these  have  always  presented  them- 
selves on  the  page  of  truth,  in  lines  of  living  light. 
But  though  benevolence  has  never  been  unknown 
as  a  theory,  the  perverting  influence  of  a  worldly 
spirit  has  been  rendering  it  more  and  more  im- 
practicable as  an  art.  So  that  now,  when  the  ob- 
vious application  of  its  principles  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  necessity  for  carrying  those  principles 
into  practice  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent,  we 
begin  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  distance  to  which 
the  church  has  been  drifted  from  the  course  of 
its  duty  by  the  current  of  the  world,  and  how 
difiicult  it  will  be  to  effect  a  return. 

As  an  important  preliminary  to  such  a  return, 
it  should  be  our  first  concern  to  repair  to  the 
living  oracles  of  God,  and  there,  in  an  humble, 


devotional  spirit,  to  inquire  his  will  on  the  subject. 
This,  of  itself,  would  be  gaining  an  important 
step.  It  would  be  proclaiming  a  wide  secession 
from  the  world ;  for,  while  the  ungodly  act  and 
feel  as  if  their  property  were  absolutely  and 
irresponsibly  their  own,  we  should  be  thus  ac- 
knowledging that  we  hold  our  property  from  God, 
and  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  consult  his 
will  as  to  the  manner  of  using  it.  The  unre- 
flecting Christian  who  is  content  with  appearances 
and  professions,  no  doubt  imagines  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  church  and  the  world  exists 
already.  Because  he  has  heard,  until  the  sound 
has  become  familiar,  that  all  we  have  and  are 
belongs  to  God,  and  has  never  heard  the  pro- 
position contradicted,  he  fancies  that,  on  this 
point,  all  is  well.  But  it  is  precisely  because 
Christians  generally  have  practicaUy  repealed  this 
principle,  and  trampled  it  under  foot,  that  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  has  almost  been  lost  from 
the  church.  While  the  practical  recognition  of 
this  single  principle,  simple  as  it  is,  familiar  and 
admitted  as  it  is  in  words,  would  of  itself  produce 
an  unimagined  change  in  favour  of  evangelical 
charity.  Geologists  tell  us  that  were  the  poles 
of  the  earth  to  be  shifted  but  a  few  degrees,  the 
ocean  would  rush  towards  the  new  equator,  the 
most  solid  parts  of  the  globe  give  way,  and  the 
earth  assume  an  aspect  entirely  new.  The  solitary 
principle,  that  we  hold  our  property  as  subordinate 
agents  for  God,  were  it  only  felt,  embraced,  al- 
lowed to  have  unobstructed  operation  in  our 
practice,  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  break 
up  the  present  system  of  selfishness,  and  to  give 
an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence. 

Let  the  Christian  reader,  then,  seek  to  have 
this  principle  wrought  into  his  mind  as  an  ever- 
present  conviction.  Let  the  recollection  of  his 
property,  and  the  idea  of  God  as  its  supreme 
Owner,  stand  together  in  his  mind  in  close  and 
constant  union.  Let  him  remember  that  the 
supreme  Proprietorship  of  his  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  God  as  really  as  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  is ;  and  that  the  will  of  God  is  law  here, 
as  much  as  in  the  more  spiritual  domain  of  faith. 
What  would  his  conduct  be,  had  he  been  left  the 
executor  of  that  property  by  an  earthly  friend  ? 
Would  he  not  have  been  frequently  recurring  to 
the  will  of  the  testator,  that  he  might  not  mis- 
apply the  least  fraction?  His  supreme  Friend 
has  given  him  the  use  of  certain  property,  ac- 
companying the  grant  with  a  specification  of  his 
will  concerning  its  application.  Nothing  but  an 
humble,  grateful,  obedient  heart  is  necessary  in 
studying  that  will,  in  order  to  find  that  it  de- 
scends to  rules,  limitations,  and  directions,  of  the 
most  clear  and  minute  description.  And  it  is 
only  by  keeping  these  requirements  constantly 
open  before  him,  and  returning  to  study  them 
daily  in  that  spirit,  that  the  Christian  can  escape 
the  danger  of  appropriating  and  misapplying  that 
which  belongs  to  his  Lord  and  Master. 

In  the  scheme  of  evangelical  charity,  the  prin- 
ciple which  actuates  the  giver  is  of  paramoimt 
importance.     "  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with 
simplicity."     The   gospel  rejects  alike  the  tax  ; 
which  is  reluctantly  paid  by  fear,  the  bribe  which  , 
is  given  to  silence  importunity,  the  sacrifice  which  i 
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is  oflfered  to  a  vain  ostentation,  and  the  price 
which  is  intended  to  purchase  a  place  in  the  di- 
vine favour,  or  as  a  ground  of  justification  before 
God.  The  only  oflfering  which  it  accepts  is  that 
■which  originates  in  a  principle  of  love  and  obe- 
dience to  Christ,  and  which  hopes  and  asks  for 
divine  acceptance  through  him  alone.  It  takes 
the  Christian  to  the  cross,  and  there  it  aims  to 
touch  all  that  is  tender  and  generous  in  his  nature, 
while  it  says,  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich."  And  having  made  its  appeal  at 
the  cross,  having  provided  and  plied  him  with 
the  grand  motive  of  redeeming  love,  it  will  ac- 
cept nothing  which  overlooks  the  constraining 
influence  of  that  principle. 

Familiarity  with  large  sums  of  money  may  lead 
a  person  to  make  benefactions  as  munificent  as 
the  heart  of  charity  could  wish.  Animal  gene- 
rosity may  act  the  donor  with  all  the  promptitude 
and  easy  grace  of  Charity  herself.  But  "  though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  .  . .  .and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  The 
absence  of  evangelical  love  is  the  want  of  the 
incense  which  alone  could  impart  to  the  sacrifice 
a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  God.  And  while 
its  absence  would  reduce  the  collected  gifts  of 
a  nation  to  penury  itself,  its  presence  imparts  to 
a  widow's  mite  a  value  which  God  appreciates, 
and  by  which  heaven  is  enriched.  It  turns  "  a 
cup  of  cold  water"  into  a  sacramental  symbol; 
for  it  is  given  "  in  remembrance  of  Christ."  Sus- 
pended from  the  throne  of  heaven,  it  transmutes 
the  least  gift  that  may  be  hung  on  it  into  a  jewel 
destined  to  augment  the  glory  of  Him  on  whose 
head  are  *'  many  crowns." 

That  which  constitutes  the  superiority  of  evan- 
gelical piety,  as  a  self-propagating  and  diffusive 
system,  to  every  form  of  false  and  heterodox  re- 
ligion, is,  that  It  has  for  its  great  actuating  prin- 
ciple the  love  of  Christ.  This  is  "the  seed  in 
itself;"  the  leaven  which  shall  never  cease  to 
ferment  till  it  has  leavened  the  entire  mass  of 
humanity.  Hence,  every  thing  which  would  ob- 
tain acceptance  with  God  must  exhibit  marks  of 
the  assimilating  and  sanctifying  power  of  this 
principle.  Nay,  every  thing  M^hich  would  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  himself,  even 
his  own  acts  and  offerings  of  charity,  must  bear 
evident  relation  to  Christ,  or  receive  the  condem- 
nation of  his  own  grateful  heart.  In  the  exercise 
of  a  holy  jealousy  for  his  blessed  Lord,  he  is  led 
to  scrutinize  his  motives,  to  trace  his  benevolence 
to  its  source,  to  examine  whether  or  not  it  took 
its  rise  at  the  cross  ;  and,  if  it  did  not,  he  finds 
cause  for  penitence  and  humiliation  before  God. 
Thus,  while  also  religion  makes  its  almsdeeds  a 
substitute  for  piety,  the  gospel  heightens  benevo- 
lence into  one  of  the  most  spiritual  and  improving 
duties  the  Christian  can  perform.  For,  by  im- 
buing his  heart  with  the  love  of  God,  it  enables 
him  to  taste  the  godlike  enjoyment  of  doing  good ; 
and,  by  teaching  him  to  refer  all  his  acts  of  bene- 
volence to  Christ,  to  perform  them  as  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  him,  to  hope  for  their  acceptance 
through  him,  and  to  pray  that  they  may  tend  to 
his  glory,  it  keeps  him  near  to  the  cross,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  and  elevated  piety.     And 


when  once  he  has  become  native  to  that  element, 
when  the  expansive,  delightful,  irresistible  power 
of  the  Saviour's  grace  has  become  his  ruling 
motive,  he  would  feel  an  inferior  principle  to  be 
little  less  than  degradation  and  bondage.  He 
accounts  the  costliest  sacrifice  he  can  offer  as 
poor  ;  resents  the  limits  which  a  cold  and  calcu- 
lating selfishness  would  impose  on  his  offerings 
as  chains  and  fetters ;  and  if  called  to  pour  forth 
his  blood  as  a  libation  on  the  altar  of  Christian 
sacrifice,  he  would  feel  that  he  had  rendered  an 
ample  explanation  of  his  conduct,  by  saying, 
with  the  apostle,  "The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us." 

In  order  that  our  benevolence  may  become  a 
valuable  habit,  it  must  he  provided  with  regular 
resources.  Nothing  good  or  great  can  be  effected 
without  plan.  In  their  own  worldly  business, 
men  perceive  the  importance  of  method  ;  and,  if 
they  would  render  their  liberality  efficient,  they 
must  adopt  a  system  for  that  also.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  gospel  itself  prescribes, — "  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him 
in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  "  By  which," 
saith  Paley,  "  I  understand  St.  Paul  to  recom- 
mend what  is  the  very  thing  wanting  with  most 
men,  the  being  charitable  upon  a  plan;  that  is, 
upon  a  deliberate  comparison  of  our  fortunes  with 
the  reasonable  expenses  and  expectations  of  our 
families,  to  compute  what  we  can  spare,  and  to 
lay  by  so  much  for  charitable  purposes." 

To  take,  indeed,  a  weekly  account  how  God 
hath  prospered  us  is  not  in  all  cases  possible ;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  direction  would  be  equally  satis- 
fied if,  on  taking  the  account  at  other  stated  times, 
we  only  lay  by  for  God  as  he  hath  prospered  us. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  a  plan  like  this,  the  cause 
of  Christ  is  often  an  unwelcome  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful applicant ;  selfishness,  which  has  always 
the  advantage  of  being  able  tol3e  the  first  claimant, 
squanders  in  superfluities  what  conscience  would 
have  devoted  to  God ;  and  many,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  from  not  having  wherewith  to  answer  the 
calls  and  impulses  of  charity  as  they  arose  in 
the  heart,  have  at  length  lost  the  very  disposition 
to  do  good.  While  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement  are  nume- 
rous ;  we  are  under  less  temptation  to  withhold 
our  charity;  our  duty  is  made  more  convenient 
by  rendermg  it  thus  in  easy  instalments ;  our 
love  to  Christ  is  more  gratified  by  being  able  to 
present  him  in  the  end  with  a  larger  offering ; 
the  hand  of  God  is  regularly  recognised  in  our 
worldly  affairs ;  his  presence  is  invited,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  prosperity,  whence 
the  world  is  most  anxious  to  exclude  him,  invited 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  our  gains  ;  our  offerings 
are  presented  with  cheerfulness,  because  they 
come  from  a  fund  designed  expressly  to  no  other 
end  than  charity ;  and  the  cause  of  benevolence, 
no  longer  a  dependent  on  precarious  charity,  is 
welcomed  and  honoured  as  an  authorized  claim- 
ant, a  divine  creditor,  while  what  we  retain  for 
our  own  use  is  divinely  blessed  by  the  dedication 
of  the  rest  to  God. 

Nothing  that  is  good  or  great,  we  repeat,  can 
be  effected  without  plan.  Business,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  conducted  on  system ;  and  why 
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should  not  the  book  which  records  the  occasional 
and  the  regular  contributions  of  charity  be  kept 
and  inspected  as  carefully  as  the  ledger  of  trade  ? 
Covetousness  plans  for  selfish  purposes  ;  and  why 
should  not  benevolence  counter-plan,  and  orga- 
nize its  resources  for  objects  of  divine  philan- 
thropy? Political  economy  plans  for  national 
purposes  ;  and  why  should  there  not  be  an  eccle- 
siastical economy  to  systematize  the  resources  of 
that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  ?  We 
desire  not  a  revival  of  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain 
extravagance  in  diet  and  dress,  but  a  tax  self- 
levied  on  all  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  life. 
We  ask  not  for  an  inquisitorial  Roman  census,  but 
for  a  conscientious  assessment  of  all  the  property 
of  the  Christian  church,  so  scrupulously  made  and 
regularly  repeated,  that,  like  that  ancient  republic, 
we  may  have  accurate  returns  from  time  to  time 
of  all  the  statistics  of  the  Christian  empire,  and 
may  know  our  resources  for  war  with  the  kingdom 
of  darkness. 

But  what  proportion  of  our  income  ought  we  to 
devote  to  charitable  uses?  If  Christian  love  be 
permitted  to  answer  this  question,  and  assign  the 
amount,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  a  too  scanty 
allowance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  selfishness  be 
suffered  to  decide,  there  is  ground  to  fear  that 
even  an  inspired  reply,  could  such  be  obtained, 
would  be  heard  only  to  be  overruled.  Besides 
which,  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  harmony  with  its 
great  design  of  establishing  a  reign  of  love,  leaves 
its  followers  to  assess  themselves.  It  puts  into 
their  hands,  indeed,  a  claim  upon  their  property, 
but  leaves  the  question  how  much  ?  to  be  deter- 
mined by  themselves.  In  assisting  them  to  fill 
up  the  blank  with  the  proper  assessment,  the  only 
step  which  it  takes  is  to  point  them  to  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  and,  while  their  eye  is  fixed  there  in 
admiring  love,  to  say,  "How  much  owest  thou 
unto  thy  Lord  ?"  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give," 

It  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
Christian  that  a  principle  of  justice  to  man  must 
be  laid  as  the  basis  of  all  our  calculations  on  this 
subject,  "  For  I  the  Lord  love  judgment,  I  hate 
robbery  for  burnt-offering,"  To  present  him  with 
that  which  his  own  laws  of  justice  would  assign 
to  another,  is  to  overlook  the  claims  of  even  ordi- 
nary honesty,  and  to  make  him  the  Patron  of 
unrighteousness.  But  while  the  worldling  looks 
on  justice  as  the  only  claimant  on  his  property, 
and  concludes  that  when  that  is  satisfied,  he  may 
warrantably  sacrifice  the  whole  remainder  to  him- 
self, the  Christian  views  it  only  as  a  preparation 
for  sacrificing  to  God, 

It  is  observable  that  Abraham  and  Jacob,  on 
particular  occasions,  voluntarily  devoted  to  God 
— what  afterwards  became  a  divine  law  for  the 
Jewish  nation — a  tenth  of  their  property.  With- 
out implying  that  their  example  has  any  obliga- 
tion on  us,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  one  tenth 
of  our  whole  income  is  an  approved  proportion 
for  charity,  for  those  who,  with  so  doing,  are  able 
to  support  themselves  and  families.  For  the  more 
opulent,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  no 
families,  a  larger  proportion  would  be  equally 
easy.  For  some,  one  half  would  be  too  little ; 
while,  for  others,  a  twentieth,  or  even  a  fiftieth, 
would  require  the  nicest  frugality  and  care.     In- 


deed, of  many  among  the  poor  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  they  give  any  thing  they  give  their  share, 
they  cast  in  more  than  all  their  brethren. 

But  in  determining  the  proportion  to  be  made 
sacred  to  God,  the  Christian  would  surely  rather 
exceed  than  fall  short  of  the  exact  amount.  With 
whom  is  he  stipulating  ?  For  whom  is  he  pre- 
paring the  offering  ?  Well  may  the  recollection 
put  every  covetous  thought  to  instant  flight ; 
tinging  his  cheek  with  shame  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  ingratitude ;  and  impelling  him  to  lay 
his  all  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Only  let  him  think 
of  the  great  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved 
him,  only  let  him  pass  by  the  cross  on  his  way  to 
the  altar  of  oblation,  and  his  richest  offering  will 
appear  totally  unworthy  of  divine  acceptance. 
When  Christ  is  the  object  to  be  honoured,  the 
affection  of  the  pardoned  penitent  cannot  stop  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  alabaster  box  of  pre- 
cious ointment — that  is  an  act  to  which  only  a 
Judas  can  stoop — its  chief  and  sole  regret  is  that 
the  unction  has  not  a  richer  perfume,  and  a  higher 
value.  When  a  Zaccheus  finds  himself  standing, 
a  sinner  saved  by  grace,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Being  who  has  saved  him,  he  exclaims,  "  Behold, 
Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poorj 
and  if  I  have  wronged  any  man  by  false  accu- 
sation, I  restore  unto  him  four-fold,"  Covetous- 
ness, a  moment  before,  M^as  enthroned  in  his 
heart ;  but  now  it  is  beneath  his  feet,  A  moment 
ago,  wealth  was  his  idol ;  but  now  its  only  value 
consists  in  furnishing  him  with  an  offering  of  love 
to  Christ,  What  things  were  gain  to  him,  those  he 
counted  loss  for  Christ. 

And  as  the  great  principle  of  love  to  Christ  will 
not  allow  the  more  opulent  to  give  scantily,  so 
neither  will  it  permit  the  poorest  to  come  before 
him  empty.  It  was  one  of  the  divine  enactments 
even  of  the  legal  dispensation, — None  shall  come 
before  me  empty.  But  that  which  was  matter  of 
law  with  the  Israelite,  the  Christian  will  seize  as 
a  golden  opportunity  for  evincing  his  love  to 
Christ;  and  will  bring,  though  it  be  only  a  grain 
of  incense  for  an  offering,  or  a  leaf  for  that  wreath 
of  praise  and  honour  which  the  church  delights 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Whatever  Scripture 
example  others  may  profess  to  copy,  he  will  select 
the  example  of  the  benevolent  widow ;  and,  while 
others  content  themselves  with  only  admiring  it, 
he  will  often  reflect  on  its  imitableness.  Nor  will 
the  language  of  the  apostle  be  ever  heard  by  him 
but  as  an  address  to  himself, — "  Let  him  labour, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good, 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth," 
"  These  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessi- 
ties, and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have 
showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Agreeably  with 
these  sentiments,  the  man  who,  at  one  time,  ima- 
gined that  his  poverty  quite  exempted  him  from 
the  obligations  of  charity,  and  only  rendered  him 
an  object  of  it,  is  no  sooner  made  the  partaker  of 
grace,  than  he  feels  himself  impelled  to  place  some 
offering  on  the  altar  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
and,  with  the  ready  eye  and  hand  of  affection,  he 
soon  detects,  for  this  end,  some  small  superfluity 
which  can  be  retrenched,  or  some  leisure  time 
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which  can  be  profitably  employed.  And  when  his 
mite-like  offering,  the  fruit  of  hard  self-denial,  or 
of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  is  presented,  nothing 
could  inflict  on  his  grateful  heart  a  deeper  wound 
than  to  see  that  offering  rejected  on  the  groimd  of 
I  its  comparative  insignificance,  or  of  his  supposed 
inability  to  give  it.  It  is  the  offering  of  a  sinner's 
gratitude  to  a  Saviour's  love,  and  Heaven  rejoices 
over  the  oblation. 

A  well-digested  scheme  of  charity  will  be  con- 
siderate in  the  selection  of  its  objects.  The  bene- 
volence which  has  not  prudence  for  its  almoner, 
may  create  the  evils  which  it  meant  to  destroy. 

K  there  be  any  danger  in  this  respect,  in  the 
present  day,  it  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  objects,  as  in  the  neglect  of  some  right 
ones.  The  principles  of  benevolent  institutions 
are  now  so  well  understood ;  every  new  candidate 
for  patronage  is  so  open  to  inspection;  and  the 
streams  of  charity  so  steadily  watched  from  their 
rise  to  the  point  of  their  destination ;  that  there  is 
little  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  any  bene- 
volent institution  existing  long  in  a  state  of  abuse, 
or  so  as  to  generate  more  evil  than  good.  What- 
ever danger  now  exists,  arises  from  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  new  objects,  and  the  consequent 
liability  of  the  old  ones  to  desertion ;  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  liability  of  those  minor 
objects  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  bodily  wel- 
fare of  man,  being  eclipsed  by  the  surpassing 
grandeur  and  magnitude  of  such  as  relate  to  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal. 

If,  fifty  years  ago,  a  patron  of  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  that  day  could  have  been  foretold 
of  the  number,  the  magnitude,  and  the  revenues, 
of  the  great  evangelical  societies  which  at  present 
adorn  our  land,  he  might  surely  have  been  excused 
for  fearing  that  the  objects  of  his  regard  would  in 
consequence  be  displaced  and  forgotten.  But  the 
event  has  shown  that  his  fears  would  have  been 
unfounded.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the 
heart  which  responds  to  the  cries  of  a  world 
perishing  through  lack  of  knowledge,  is  the  heart 
which  most  readily  thrills  at  the  cry  of  bodily 
want;  that  those  who  care  most  for  the  souls  of 
the  heathen,  are  among  the  most  active  agents  of 
patriotic  and  local  charities ;  that  genuine  Chris- 
tian charity,  while  it  leaves  no  object  unattempted 
on  account  of  its  vastness,  overlooks  none  on  ac- 
count of  its  minuteness.  Copying,  in  this  respect, 
the  example  of  Him  who  in  his  way  to  the  cross  to 
save  a  world,  often  stood  still  to  give  health  to  the 
sick,  and  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  mourner ; 
sowing,  at  each  step,  the  seeds  of  those  various 
institutions  of  mercy  which  are  still  springing  up 
in  his  church ;  and  who,  while  suspended  on  the 
cross  in  the  crisis  of  human  redemption,  still 
thought  of  his  filial  relation,  and  tenderly  provided 
for  a  mother's  comfort. 

But  the  limited  resources  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  compared  with  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  objects  soliciting  his  aid,  render 
selection  indispensably  necessary.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  must  not  confine  his  regards  to  objects 
purely  religious,  though  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
comprehensive  order,  to  the  neglect  of  that  charity 
which  draws  out  its  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  which 
visits  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction ; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  must  not  limit  his  atten- 


tions to  the  wants  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
remain  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the  efforts 
which  are  made  around  him  to  save  a  world  from 
perdition.  The  two  classes  of  objects  should  be 
combined  in  his  regards.  By  descending  to  the 
one  class,  he  will  be  keeping  his  benevolent 
feelings  in  a  healthy,  active,  vigorous  state ;  and 
by  ascending  to  the  other,  he  will  be  giving 
them  scope  and  expansion,  diffusing  and  multi- 
plying them  over  the  whole  field  of  mercy.  By 
a  wise  distribution  of  his  means  he  may  connect 
himself  with  all  the  objects  of  beneficence,  from 
the  casual  relief  of  the  mendicant,  to  the  com- 
bined, systematic,  and  mighty  project  of  the 
Christian  church  to  make  the  Bible  the  book 
of  the  world.  And  as  he  marks  the  graduated 
scale  of  Christian  charities  which  stands  between 
these  two  extremes,  he  will  conscientiously  con- 
sider which  are  the  charities  that  call  for  his 
especial  aid,  and  the  proportion  of  support  which 
each  demands. 

But  who  does  not  feel  that  the  era  of  effective 
Christian  benevolence  has  yet  to  commence  ?  Let 
him  sketch  the  most  simple  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence which  the  gospel  can  approve,  and  he  will 
perceive  at  every  step  that  he  is  writing  the  con- 
demnation of  the  church.  Compared  with  the 
time,  indeed,  when  next  to  nothing  was  contri- 
buted to  the  cause  of  Christ,  we  may  now  be  said 
to  give  much ;  but  compared  with  what  ought  to 
be,  and  with  what  we  are  persuaded  will  be,  con- 
secrated to  God,  we  are  still  contributing  next 
to  nothing.  The  sentiment  of  the  church  on  the 
subject  of  property  is  as  yet  very  little  elevated 
above  that  of  the  world ;  deep-rooted,  worldly, 
notions  have  yet  to  be  eradicated ;  and  the  right 
use  of  wealth  in  its  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
to  be  taught  and  enforced  as  an  essential  branch 
of  Christian  practice.  The  great  lesson  taught 
by  our  Lord's  voluntary  selection  of  a  state  of 
poverty  is  yet  to  be  fully  understood ;  the  evident 
application  of  many  plain  passages  of  Scripture 
to  be  made ;  doctrines  startling  to  selfishness  to 
become  familiar  and  welcome ;  sentiments  already 
familiar  to  be  enlarged  and  practically  applied ; 
the  word  benevolence  itself  to  be  differently  under- 
stood ;  the  demon  of  covetousness  to  be  cast  out 
of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  economy  of  bene- 
volence to  be  revised. 

And  who,  with  the  word  of  God  in  his  hand, 
but  must  feel  that  an  era  of  enlarged  Christian 
liberality  is  hastening  on?  Prophecy  is  full  of 
it.  As  often  almost  as  she  opens  her  lips  on 
the  subject  of  Messiah's  reign,  the  consecration 
of  the  world's  wealth  forms  part  of  her  song. 
"  To  him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba." 
"  The  merchandise  of  Tyre  shall  be  holiness  to 
the  Lord ;  it  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up." 
"  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far,  their 
silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God."  "  Kings  shall  bring  presents 
unto  him ;"  *'  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;" 
and  into  his  kingdom  "  they  shall  bring  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  nations."  V/ealth,  which  for 
so  many  ages  had  robbed  him  of  his  glory,  and 
which  in  so  many  idolatrous  forms  had  been 
erected  in  his  stead,  shall  be  brought  to  his  altar, 
and  employed  as  the  fuel  of  a  sacrifice  in  which 
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the  heart  shall  ascend  as  incense  before  him.  It 
will  then  be  felt  that  the  highest  use  to  which 
wealth  can  be  applied  is  to  employ  it  for  God ; 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  dignify  that  which  is 
intrinsically  mean ;  to  turn  that  which  is  perish- 
ing into  unfading  crowns  and  imperishable  wealth. 
As  if  the  image  and  superscription  of  Christ  in- 
stead of  Caesar — as  if  the  hallowed  impress  of  the 
cross  itself  were  visible  on  all  the  curi'ency  of 
earth,  his  people  shall  look  on  all  their  wealth  as 
the  property  of  Christ,  and  be  constantly  medi- 
tating the  means  of  employing  it  most  advan- 
tageously for  his  glory.  In  wedding  his  church, 
it  shall  then  be  felt  that  he  wedded  her  wealth 
also ;  and,  bringing  it  forth,  and  placing  it  at  his 
feet  as  a  part  of  her  poor  unworthy  dowry,  she 
shall  wish  that  for  his  sake  it  had  been  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  more. 

Now,  the  only  distinction  is  between  him  that 
gives  a  little  and  him  that  gives  nothing ;  then, 
a  new  classification  will  have  obtained.  There 
will  be  no  one  in  the  church  who  gives  nothing ; 
his  place  will  be  occupied  by  him  who  only  gives 
little — by  which  will  be  meant  him  who,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  his  gift  may  be,  gives  only 
from  his  superfluity ;  while  the  honourable  title  of 
the  benevolent  will  be  reserved  for  such  only  as 
deny  themselves  in  oi'der  that  they  may  give  the 
more.  Self-denial,  if  not  synonymous  with  bene- 
volence, will  then  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  it.  He  who  gives  nothing  will  be  looked  on 
as  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  he 
who  only  gives  a  little  from  his  superfluity  will  be 
considered  covetous ;  and  he  only  who  adds  to  his 
superfluity  the  precious  savings  of  self-denial 
besides,  will  be  honoured  as  truly  charitable. 

The  Christian  will  then  look  on  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  channel  between  God  and  his  fellow- 
creatures — a  channel  prepared  expressly  for  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  the  overflowings  of  the 
Fountain  of  goodness  to  those  around  him ;  and 
accordingly  he  will  be  "  ready  to  distribute,  will- 
ing to  communicate."  Not  content  with  the 
slender  supplies  of  his  own  property,  he  will  seek 
to  excite  the  liberality  of  others ;  to  become  their 
almoner ;  to  swell  the  streams  of  his  own  charity 
by  the  contributions  of  others.  And  thus  he  will 
at  once  be  the  means  of  keepingthe  benevolence  of 
his  brethren  in  activity,  of  bringing  greater  glory 
to  God,  and  of  doing  greater  good  to  the  world. 

The  Christian  parent  will  not  then  be  content 
with  teachinghis  children  the  art  of  getting  money 
most  easily  and  respectably,  or  of  spending  it 
most  advantageously  to  themselves ;  he  will  train 
them  to  habits  of  benevolence  ;  impress  them 
early  with  "  the  value  of  money"  for  the  cause  of 
Christ;  show  them  that  in  its  subserviency  to  that 
cause  consists  its  chief  value ;  that  they  should 
labour  with  their  hands  rather  than  be  destitute 
of  the  means  of  giving.  He  will  make  it  an  in- 
dispensable object  of  their  education  to  render 
them  proficients  in  the  art  of  employing  their 
substance  to  the  glory  of  God. 

As  far  as  his  means  enable  him,  he  will  pray 
only  to  give,  and  give  only  to  pray.  His  every 
prayer  will  contain  a  petition  for  a  more  abun- 
dant outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberal- 
ity and  dedication ;  and  the  very  feeling  which 
impelled  him  to  utter  the  petition,  shall  impel 


him  when  he  arises  from  his  knees  to  devise  liberal 
things.  And  then,  having  gratified  the  divine 
impulse  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  means,  he 
will  hasten  to  unload  his  grateful  heart  before 
God,  and  to  say,  "Who  am  I,  that  I  should  be 
able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ?  for  all 
things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we 
given  thee."  Nay,  could  he  command  and  set 
in  motion  all  the  benevolent  agencies  in  the 
universe,  the  same  godlike  motive  which  led 
him  to  do  so  would  then  impel  him  to  the 
throne  of  God  to  obtain  his  efficacious  bless- 
ing upon  the  whole.  Having  put  all  human 
agency  in  requisition,  he  would  labour  and 
wrestle  in  prayer  to  engage  the  infinite  love 
and  power  of  God. 

He  will  receive  every  accredited  applicant  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  as  a  messenger  deputed  from 
Christ  himself.  And,  as  if  his  blessed  Lord  were 
standing  before  him,  and  saying,  "  I  am  hungry, 
will  you  not  feed  me?  I  am  thirsty,  will  you  not 
give  me  drink  ?  I  am  a  stranger,  will  you  not 
take  me  in  ?  My  cause  is  languishing  for  want 
of  support,  will  you  not  aid  it  ?" — He  will  hasten 
to  bring  forth  his  all,  and  say,  "  O  Lord  my  God, 
all  this  store  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all 
thine  own."  In  doing  this,  indeed,  he  would 
only  be  copying  the  example  of  the  benevolent 
widow ;  but  though  that  example  received  the 
sanction  of  Christ,  and  as  such  was  intended  to 
be  more  than  admired  by  his  church,  yet  who 
could  imitate  it  at  present  without  incurring,  not 
from  the  world  only,  but  from  the  great  majority 
of  Christian  professors  also,  the  blame  of  great 
improvidence  ?  But  then,  her  conduct  shall  be 
regarded  as  exemplary ;  and  the  Saviour  himself 
will  undertake  the  defence  of  her  imitators,  and 
say,  "They  loved  much,  for  they  have  much 
forgiven." 

Now,  the  Christian  professor  too  commonly 
allows  his  regular  contribution  to  check  his  liber- 
ality, to  prevent  his  giving  more  than  the  stipu- 
lated sum,  though  there  are  times  when  his 
benevolent  impulses  would  prompt  him  to  ex- 
ceed that  sum ;  then,  he  will  regard  his  subscrip- 
tion only  as  a  pledge  that  he  will  not  give  less, 
but  as  leaving  his  liberality  open  to  all  the  im- 
pulses of  an  unrestricted  benevolence.  Now,  he 
is  too  often  disposed  to  shun  the  applications  for 
charity,  and,  if  he  is  overlooked  and  passed  by, 
to  view  it  as  a  fortimate  escape  ;  but  then  he  will 
do  good  as  he  hath  opportunity — creating  the  op- 
portunity which  he  cannot  find  already  made  to 
his  hands.  Now,  his  ability  exceeds  his  inclina- 
tion ;  but  then  his  inclination  will  be  greater  than 
his  ability ;  like  the  Macedonian  Christians  of 
whom  the  apostle  testifies,  "  I  bear  them  record 
that  to  their  power,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power, 
they  were  willing  of  themselves."  Instead  of 
being  charitable  only  on  comparative  distraint, 
he  will  often  anticipate  application,  and  surprise 
the  agents  of  beneficence  by  unexpected  gifts; 
thus  strengthening  their  faith  in  God,  and  incit- 
ing them  to  enlarge  their  designs  for  the  king- 
dom of  Christ :  like  the  same  believers  of  whom 
the  apostle  records,  that,  instead  of  needing  to  be 
solicited,  they  entreated  him  to  accept  their  con- 
tributions— "  praying  us  with  much  entreaty  to 
accept  the  gift."     Like  the  happy  parent  of  a 
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happy  family,  he  will  hail  every  new-born  claim 
on  his  resources,  and  cheerfully  deny  himself  in 
order  to  support  it.  And,  instead  of  giving  as  he 
now  does,  as  scantily  as  if  he  only  aimed  to  keep 
the  Christian  cause  from  famishing,  he  will  then 
act  on  the  persuasion  that  his  own  enjoyment  is 
identified  with  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  during  that 
happy  period  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  Christian  interest  that  its  friends  should 
live  in  a  state  of  comfortless  self-denial.  The  pre' 
valence  of  the  benevolent  spirit  will  render  this 
superfluous.  When  the  thousand  drains  of  self- 
ishness are  cut  off,  the  cause  of  Christ  will  easily 
find  an  abimdance  from  his  friends,  and  will  leave 
an  abundance  to  them  all.  When  every  man 
brings  his  all  to  Christ,  every  man  will  be  able 
to  take  away  with  him  again  an  ample  supply 
for  his  most  comfortable  subsistence.  When 
every  fresh  convert  to  Christ  becomes  a  willing 
supporter  of  his  interest,  the  accession  of  num- 
bers will  increase  its  supplies  more  rapidly  than 
its  wants. 

Oh,  happy  period !  Holiness  to  the  Lord  shall 
be  written  not  only  on  common  things,  but  on 
those  which  men  have  been  accustomed  most 
jealously  to  withhold  from  God,  and  to  consider 
their  own.  Even  the  mines  of  the  earth  shall, 
in  a  sense,  be  ceded  to  Christ ;  "  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth  shall  he  be  called  ;"  and  "  every  one 
shall  submit  themselves  unto  him  with  pieces  of 
silver."  He  shall  be  considered  the  wise  man,  not 
who  keeps  most,  but  who  gives  most  to  God ; 
and  the  happiness  of  bestowing,  shall  be  rated 
above  the  pleasure  of  acquiring.  Happy  period! 
when  men,  instead  of  making  gold  their  god,  shall 
make  God  their  gold :  and  when  the  principles 
of  benevolence  shall  be  looked  on  as  a  science 
taught  from  heaven,  the  practice  of  which  is 
necessary  to  conduct  them  to  heaven.  The  liv- 
ing law  of  benevolence  written  in  the  heart  will 
operate  more  powerfully  than  all  the  sumptuary 
laws  which  were  ever  enacted  to  restrain  the  ex- 
travagance of  society.  The  cause  of  Christ  will 
be  viewed  as  the  only  safe  repository  of  wealth  ; 
as  the  great  interest  in  which  the  affluent  will 
invest  their  abundance,  and  in  which  the  poor 
will  deposit  their  mite,  assured  that  it  will  thus 
augment  to  a  treasure  exceeding  their  powers  of 
computation.  And  wealth,  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  which  some  of  the  wisest  of  men  have 
feared  so  much  that  they  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  it  by  law, — wealth,  the  great  embroiler  and 
corrupter  of  the  world,  will  be  employed  as  one 
of  the  leading  means  of  restoring  mankind  to 
union  and  happiness;  and  thus  Christ  will 
triumph  over  the  enemy  in  its  own  home,  and 
with  its  own  weapons. 


SECTION  IL 

CHRISTIAN    LIBERALITS-  ENFORCED. 

And  why  should  the  delightful  period  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  when  the  gospel  theory  of 
Christian  benevolence  shall  be  realized,  be 
deemed  remote  ?  The  duties  of  that  period  are 
the  duties  of  every  period ;  and.  therefore,  of  the 


present.  The  obligations  which  will  be  binding 
then,  are  binding  at  this  moment.  No  new  in- 
citements to  benevolence  will  be  furnished  from 
heaven.  The  great  considerations  with  which 
the  gospel  has  long  since  made  us  familiar,  are 
the  identical  motives  which  will  then  reign  and 
triumph.  Remote,  therefore,  as  that  era  may  be 
to  the  eye  of  the  indolent  and  the  selfish,  the 
consistent  believer  will  not  think  of  waiting  for 
its  arrival  before  he  begins  its  duties ;  he  will 
feel  that  those  duties  are  all  present  and  urgent. 
May  a  review  of  the  tender  and  weighty  con- 
siderations by  which  they  are  enforced,  fill  him 
with  generous  and  grateful  purposes  such  as  he 
never  felt  before ;  and  may  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  love  and  grace,  condescend  to  breathe 
on  him  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  that  he  may 
henceforth  live  only  to  carry  those  purposes  into 
effect  to  the  glory  of  Christ  his  Redeemer! 

In  every  question  of  duty,  your  first  inquiry. 
Christian  reader,  will  naturally  respect  the  will 
of  God.  Before  listening  to  any  other  considera- 
tion, you  will  lift  up  an  imploring  eye,  and  say, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  Now 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  God  has  more 
clearly  or  fully  revealed  his  will  than  on  the  duty 
of  Christian  liberality. 

Think  of  the  right  which  he  has  in  all  you  pos- 
sess. There  is  a  sense  in  which  no  man  can  be 
said  to  possess  an  exclusive  and  irresponsible 
right  in  property,  even  in  relation  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  land  which  he  calls  his  own,  is 
still  guarded  and  watched  over  by  a  public  law 
which  would  hold  him  responsible  for  its  destruc- 
tion. But  if  man  thus  claims  a  common  interest 
in  the  most  independent  description  of  property, 
how  much  more  does  God  hold  a  right  in  your 
possessions  ?  He  created  them  at  first ;  and  hence 
he  has  an  original  and  supreme  property  in  them. 
The  world  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  He 
continues  them  in  existence  every  moment ;  and 
is  thus  every  moment  asserting  afresh  his  original 
right,  and  establishing  a  new  title  to  dominion 
over  them.  You  have  not  brought  into  existence 
a  single  mite  :  all  that  you  have  done  is  to  collect 
together  what  he  had  made  ready  to  your  hands. 
And  whence  did  you  derive  the  skill  and  ability 
to  do  this  ?  "  Thou  must  remember  the  Lord  thy 
God,  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
wealth."  Hence  he  cautions  you  against  the  sin 
of  "saying  in  your  heart,  My  power,  and  the 
might  of  mine  own  hand,  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth,"  lest  you  should  fall  into  the  consequent 
sin  of  forgetting  that  he  is  still  the  supreme  Pro- 
prietor of  all  you  possess.  And  hence  too  he 
solemnly  reminds  you  that  your  enjoyments  are 
his  gifts,  only  in  the  sense  that  you  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  purchase  them,  and  not  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  given  away  his  right  in  them  :  that 
they  are  deposited  with  you  as  his  steward,  not 
alienated  from  him  and  vested  in  you  as  their 
master;  that  both  they  and  you  are  his,  to  do 
with  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 

The  moment  you  lose  sight,  therefore,  of  his 
absolute  right  to  all  you  possess,  you  are  em- 
bezzling your  Lord's  property,  and  realizing  the 
character  of  the  unjust  steward.  You  are  pro- 
voking God  to  resume  his  own,  and  to  transfer 
it  to  more  faithful  hands.    Whereas  he  looks  to 
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you  to  assert  his  dominion  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
grateftd  and  rebellious  world.  The  purpose  for 
which  he  created  you  at  first,  and  for  which  he 
has  created  you  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  is,  that 
you  might  show  forth  his  praise  before  a  world 
labouring  to  forget  him  ;  that  while  they  are  sul- 
lenly and  impiously  appropriating  every  thing  to 
themselves,  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  reign  and  even 
to  exist,  you  might  continually  consecrate  and 
oflFer  up  your  substance  before  their  eyes  as  an 
oblation  to  his  glory,  and  thus  daily  vindicate 
his  claims,  as  the  fire  perpetually  burning  upon 
the  Jewish  altar  protested  daily  against  the  idola- 
try of  the  world,  and  proclaimed  the  one  living 
and  true  God.  And  will  you  not  do  this  ?  Surely 
you  will  not  go  over  and  join  the  party  you  are 
intended  to  condemn.  Surely  you  will  not  betray 
your  Lord,  and  enable  his  enemies  to  triumph. 
Then  hasten  to  his  throne  and  acknowledge  his 
right.  Take  all  that  you  have  to  his  presence, 
and  dedicate  it  afresh  to  his  service.  Inscribe 
his  blessed  name  on  all  your  possessions. 

Think  of  the  great  goodness  you  enjoy  at  his 
hands.  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ; 
but  how  many  of  those  mercies  has  he  caused 
to  meet  upon  your  head !  "  He  daily  loadeth  you 
with  his  benefits ;"  and  will  you  bear  them  all 
away  from  his  presence  to  consume  them  upon 
yourself?  will  you  distribute  none  of  the  pre- 
cious load  among  the  numerous  applicants  he  has 
placed  around  you  ?  "  He  croivneth  thee  with  his 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies  ;"  and  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  his  royal  favour,  his  sovereign 
love,  will  you  confine  its  light  to  yourself  ?  will 
you  not  proclaim  the  honour  and  royalty  of  your 
descent  by  humbly  imitating  his  regal  munifi- 
cence and  grace  ?  He  has  placed  you  in  a  world 
of  which  his  own  description  is,  that  it  is  full  of 
his  goodness — ^the  treasury  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. Men  have  filled  it  with  sin ;  but  he  not- 
withstanding keeps  it  filled  with  his  goodness. 
The  overflowing  fulness  of  the  ocean — the  ampli- 
tude of  the  all-encompassing  air — the  unconfined 
plenitude  of  the  light — all  conspire  to  attest  the 
infinite  exuberance  of  his  bounty,  and  to  sur- 
charge your  heart  with  corresponding  sentiments 
of  goodness.  To  be  selfish  in  such  a  world  is  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  sin.  Covetousness 
cannot  move  in  it  without  being  rebuked  at  every 
step.  Had  your  life  been  spent  till  to-day  in  the 
solitude  and  darkness  of  a  dungeon,  and  had  you 
now  just  come  forth  into  the  open  theatre  of  the 
vast  creation,  and  awoke  for  the  first  time  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  all  this  infinite  goodness, 
would  not  your  heart  enlarge  and  expand  with 
all  warm  and  generous  emotions?  Could  you 
speedily  indulge  in  selfishness  in  a  world  which 
you  found  supported  by  charity?  and  by  charity 
so  abundant  that  the  divine  Donor  seems  to  have 
aimed  to  make  the  sin  impossible?  His  rain 
would  surely  baptize  you  with  the  spirit  of  love : 
his  sun  would  melt  you  into  kindness.  This  is 
why  he  sheds  them  both  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  And  will  you  not  aspire  to  be  like  him? 
Will  you  not  become  the  servant  of  his  love  to 
his  creatures  ?  Can  you  live  day  after  day  in  this 
region  of  his  goodness — can  you  have  the  en- 
nobling conception  of  his  goodness  occupying 
your  mind  year  after  year — can  you  actually  call 


yourself  a  son  of  this  good  and  gracious  God,  an 
heir  of  his  infinite  goodness,  and  yet  retain  a  nar- 
row, selfish,  and  contracted  mind?  The  Lord 
Jesus  himself  calls  on  you  to  be  merciful  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful. 

But  hitherto  we  have  been  standing  only  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  his  goodness.  The 
great  display,  the  "unspeakable  gift"  remains 
within.  Your  misery  as  a  sinner  had  excited  his 
compassion  ;  your  guilt  demanded  a  sacrifice  ; 
your  spiritual  destitution  had  nothing  to  offer. 
Approach  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ;  and  behold  the 
substitute  which  his  grace  provides.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son."  "  Herein  is  love !"  The  universe  is 
crowded  with  proofs  of  his  beneficence  ;  but  here 
is  a  proof  which  outweighs  them  all.  How  much 
he  loved  us  we  can  never  compute ;  we  have  no 
line  with  which  to  fathom,  no  standard  with 
which  to  compare  it,  but  he  so  loved  us  that  he 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins.  "  Herein  is  love  !"  "  Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift." 

And  while  you  are  standing  in  the  presence  of 
this  matchless  display  of  love,  "  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  ? "  For  yourself,  he  invites 
you  to  accept  that  love  and  be  happy.  And  in 
relation  to  your  fellow-men,  he  only  requires  that 
the  stream  of  gratitude  which  his  great  love  has 
drawn  from  your  heart  should  be  poured  into 
that  channel  in  which  the  tide  of  mercy  is  roll- 
ing through  the  world,  and  bearing  blessings 
to  the  nations.  He  who  for  your  sake  gave 
his  Son,  asks  you  for  his  sake  to  give  of  your 
worldly  substance  to  the  cause  of  human  hap- 
piness. He  asks  you.  Christian,  to  cast  in  your 
mite  into  that  treasury  into  which  he  hath  given 
his  Son,  and  poured  all  the  blessings  of  his  grace. 

Nor  is  this  all :  he  invites  you  to  advance  from 
the  altar  of  sacrifice  to  the  holiest  of  all  within 
the  veil ; — in  other  words,  he  hath  given  you 
Christ  that  he  may  give  you  himself  It  was 
by  wandering  from  him  that  man  first  became 
selfish  and  unhappy.  It  was  by  losing  him  that 
man  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  looking  for 
happiness  in  the  creature.  And,  because  no 
single  kind  of  created  good  can  satisfy  the  soul, 
man  sought  to  accumulate  all  kinds,  to  mono- 
polise every  thing — he  became  selfish.  He  is 
disposed  to  look  on  every  thing  which  another 
enjoys,  as  so  much  loss  to  himself;  as  so  much 
taken  away  from  what  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  his  own  share ;  and  thus  he  is  selfish. 
But  the  blessed  God,  by  offering  to  bring  you 
back  again  to  himself,  is  offering  to  make  you 
independent  of  all  inferior  things ;  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  a  good  which  shall  enable  you  to 
look  down  with  disdain  on  those  things  about 
which  others  are  selfish ;  to  lead  you  to  an 
infinite  good ;  a  good,  therefore,  about  which  you 
need  not  be  selfish,  for  were  all  the  universe  to 
share  and  enjoy  it  with  you,  it  would  still  be  an 
unexhausted,  infinite  fulness  of  happiness. 

Now  let  the  most  miserly  individual  come 
suddenly  into  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  he 
would  be  conscious,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  of 
kind  and  generous  emotions.  What  then  should 
be  your  emotions  at  discovering  that,  through 
Christ,  you  have  found  a  God?    And  think. 
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what  a  God  he  is  ?  Enumerate  his  perfections ; 
call  up  iu  your  mind  his  exalted  attributes ; 
recollect  some  of  the  displays  of  his  glory,  the 
splendours  of  his  throne,  the  amplitude  of  his 
dominions,  the  angelic  orders  of  his  kingdom, 
the  richness  of  his  gifts,  the  untouched  ocean  of 
happiness  yet  in  reserve  for  his  people — and 
when  your  mind  is  filled,  repeat  to  yourself  the 
wondrous  truth,  "  This  God  is  my  God  for  ever 
and  ever."  And,  then,  think  what  it  is  to  have 
him  for  your  God :  it  is  to  have  a  real  partici- 
pating, eternal  interest  in  all  that  he  is ;  to  have 
him  for  your  "  all  in  aU  ;"  to  be  "  fiUed  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God." 

Christian,  are  you  aware  of  your  wealth  ?  have 
jrou  yet  awoke  to  a  conscious  possession  of  your 
infinite  wealth?  and  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
still  cleave  to  the  poor  and  perishing  dross  of 
earth?  What,  shall  the  accession  of  infinite 
wealth  make  no  diflFerence  in  your  conduct? 
Will  you  be  as  covetous  with  a  God  as  without  ? 
Do  you  not  feel,  rather,  that  you  could  give 
away  the  world  itself  as  a  trifle,  while  you  stand 
and  gaze  at  these  infinite  riches  ?  All  who  have 
truly  and  fully  returned  to  God  have  felt  thus. 
They  lost  their  selfishness.  They  gazed  on  this 
glory,  and  the  world  was  eclipsed ;  they  thought 
of  it,  and  their  hearts  became  too  large  for 
earth ;  they  reached  after  it,  and  the  world  fell 
from  their  hands,  from  their  hearts.  Having 
found  the  true  source  of  happiness,  they  would 
fain  have  had  all  mankind  to  come  and  share 
it  with  them.  And  when  he  commanded  them 
to  call  the  world  to  come  to  him  and  be  happy, 
they  gave  away  every  thing,  even  life  itself^  in 
the  noble  employ,  and  from  love  to  his  name. 

The  obligations  which  his  love  has  laid  i/ou 
under  are  as  great  as  theirs.  But  how  much 
less,  is  it  to  be  feared,  have  you  felt  them.  And 
yet  thei/  felt  them  less  than  their  magnitude  would 
have  warranted.  For  when  their  emancipated 
spirits  had  ascended  from  the  scene  of  martyrdom 
to  heaven — when  they  there  awoke  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  hell  they  had  escaped,  and  the 
glories  they  had  reached — even  he  among  them 
who  on  earth  had  been  most  alive  to  a  sense  of 
his  obligations,  would  feel  as  if  he  then  felt  them 
for  the  first  time.  And  is  all  that  weight  of 
obligation  at  this  moment  resting  upon  you  ?  Oh, 
where  are  the  numbers  which  shall  compute  it  ? 
What  is  the  period  long  enough  to  recount  it  ? 
"  What  can  you  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits  ?  "  What  sacrifices  can  you  devise  costly 
enough  to  express  your  sense  of  them  ?  Chris- 
tian, could  you  have  supposed  that  your  property 
would  be  accepted  as  one  of  those  sacrifices? 
Had  he  not  condescended  to  invite  the  oflfering, 
could  you  have  imagined  that  any  amount,  or 
any  employment,  of  earthly  wealth,  would  have 
been  accepted  by  him  ?  It  is  one  of  the  lowest 
expressions  of  love  you  can  give ;  yet  he  accepts 
even  that.  Though  there  is  no  proportion  what- 
ever between  the  debt  you  owe  him,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  he  yet  condescends  to  regard 
the  smallest  fraction  of  that  wealth  as  an  ex- 
pression of  your  love  to  his  name.  Let  this,  then, 
dignify  wealth  in  your  eyes :  value  it  henceforth 
on  this  account,  that  the  Lord  will  accept  it  at 
your  hands  as  an  offering  of  love.     Rejoice  that 


you  have  found  out  an  oblation  which  he  will 
accept  short  of  the  sacrifice  of  your  life.  Be 
thankful,  though  you  may  have  but  little  with 
which  to  present  him.  Practise  self-denial,  that 
you  may  make  that  little  more.  Seek  out  the 
right  objects  for  it,  the  objects  which  you  deem 
to  be  the  dearest  in  his  sight.  Give  to  them  all 
you  can ;  for  could  you  give  ten  thousand  times 
more,  your  obligations  would  go  on  increasing 
infinitely  faster  than  your  gifts.  They  are  multi- 
plying on  you  even  while  you  are  in  the  act  of 
giving.  Give  under  a  grateful  sense  of  your 
obligations ;  and  you  will  feel  that  giving  itself  is 
a  benefit ;  that  it  is  an  act  in  which  you  receive 
more  than  you  render. 

But  to  increase  your  incentives  to  charity,  your 
heavenly  Father  has  laid  on  you  his  divine  com- 
mands. He  charges  it  upon  you  that  you  "  do 
good  unto  all  men  ;"  that  you  "  put  on  bowels  of 
mercy;"  that  you  "abound"  in  the  grace  of 
"  liberality ;"  that  you  "  be  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate."  And  in  saying  this, 
he  is  only  commanding  you  to  be  happy,  and  to 
communicate  happiness.  He  has  often  repre- 
sented charity  in  his  word  as  equivalent  with 
relative  righteousness  ;  by  which  he  would  inti- 
mate that  it  is  a  principal  part  of  such  righteous- 
ness. Where  the  second  table  of  the  law  is 
abridged,  and  its  duties  summed  up  in  a  few 
words,  charity  is  not  only  never  omitted,  but 
always  takes  the  lead.  In  all  general  descriptions 
of  piety,  the  practice  of  this  duty  is  specified  as 
a  chief  element.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  expression  of  our  love  to  God.  The 
choicest  blessings,  blessedness  itself,  the  essence 
of  all  blessings  combined,  is  promised  to  it.  And 
in  the  last  great  day,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  world,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  Christian  benevolence  is  described 
by  our  Lord  as  determining  the  destinies  of 
men.  Now  these  are  only  so  many  methods  by 
which  God  would  render  the  expression  of  his 
will  the  more  emphatical,  and  urge  us  to  obey  it. 

In  consecrating  your  substance  to  him,  then, 
you  will  be  not  only  gratifying  your  sense  of 
obligation,  you  will  feel  also  that  you  are  obeying 
the  will  of  your  God  on  a  subject  on  which  he 
is  most  earnest  and  express.  And  what  should 
furnish  a  stronger  impulse,  or  yield  you  higher 
delight,  than  this  ?  In  heaven,  his  will  is  the  only 
motive  to  obedience  which  is  necessary.  And 
will  you  not  rejoice  in  an  occasion  which  joins 
you  with  angels  in  "  doing  his  commandments  ?" 
Hasten,  then,  to  take  your  offering  before  him ; 
he  is  waiting  the  presentation  of  your  gift.  The 
hand  of  his  holy  law  is  laid  upon  a  portion 
of  your  property:  surely  you  will  not  think 
of  taking  any  of  that  portion  away ;  rather, 
add  to  it :  let  him  see  that  your  love  is  not 
so  easily  satisfied  as  his  law ;  that  your  grati- 
tude goes  beyond  his  command  ;  that  were  it  pos- 
sible for  his  law  to  be  repealed,  the  love  which 
you  bear  to  his  blessed  name  would  still  be  a  law 
constantly  demanding  fresh  sacrifices  for  his  altar. 

In  its  inculcations  of  beneficence,  the  Bible 
appeals  to  a  principle  of  well-regulated  self-in- 
terest. Instead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  we 
should  be  enamoured  of  duty  for  its  own  sake 
alone,  our  heavenly  Father  evinces  the  kindest 
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consideration  of  our  fallen  condition,  by  accom- 
panying his  commands  with  appropriate  promises 
and  blessings.  He  graciously  allures  us  to  culti- 
vate the  tree  of  Christian  charity,  by  engaging 
that  all  its  fruit  shall  be  our  own.  "He  who 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully." 
"  God  is  not  unrighteous,  to  forget  your  work 
and  labour  of  love." 

The  most  marked  interpositions  and  signal 
blessings  even  of  earthly  prosperity  have  attended 
the  practice  of  Christian  liberality  in  every  age. 
Volumes  might  easily  be  filled  with  well-attested 
instances  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  God 
has  honoured  and  rewarded  those  who  in  faith 
and  obedience  have  devoted  their  property  to 
him.  Alas !  that  the  Christian  church  should 
feel  so  little  interest  in  recording  such  instances 
to  the  glory  of  its  Lord !  that  we  should  be  so 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  them  when  they  are  re- 
corded ! — for  what  do  they  prove,  but  only  that 
God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  his  promises  ? 
— and  that  his  people  should  give  him  so  little 
opportunity  of  illustrating  his  paternal  character 
by  trusting  their  temporal  affairs  more  completely 
to  his  hands. 

Spiritual  prosperity  is  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tian liberality.  For  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver :  and  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 
towards  you:  that  ye,  always  having  all  suf- 
ficiency in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good 
work."  As  often  as  you  practise  this  duty  in  an 
evangelical  spirit,  you  must  be  conscious  that  the 
best  part  of  your  sanctified  nature  is  called  into 
exercise;  your  heart  is  partially  discharged  of 
its  remaining  selfishness;  your  mind  is  braced 
more  for  Christian  activity ;  your  sympathy 
causes  you  to  feel  afresh  your  alliance  with  man ; 
your  beneficence  enables  you  to  rejoice  in  your 
union  of  spirit  with  Christ,  and  adds  a  new 
bond  to  that  power  of  affection  which  binds 
you  to  his  cause.  And  while  other  duties 
bring  you  nearer  to  Christ,  this  may  be  said 
at  once  to  place  you  by  his  side,  and  to  exalt 
you  into  a  real  though  humble  imitator  of  his 
divine  benevolence. 

The  Christian,  moreover,  is  assured  that  the 
property  which  he  devotes  to  God  is  so  much 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  so  much  seed  destined 
to  fructify  into  a  harvest  of  eternal  enjoyment. 
Christian,  would  you  render  your  property  secure  ? 
Place  it  in  the  hand  of  omnipotent  Faithfulness. 
Retain  it  in  your  own  possession,  and  it  is  the 
proper  emblem  of  uncertainty ;  but  devote  it  to 
God,  and  from  that  moment  it  is  stamped  with 
his  immutability,  his  Providence  becomes  your 
estate,  and  his  word  your  unfailing  security. 
Would  you  enjoy  your  substance  ?  "  Give  alms 
of  such  things  as  ye  have ;  and,  behold,  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you."  The  oblation  of  your  first- 
fruits  unto  God  will  cleanse,  and  sanctify,  and 
impart  a  superior  relish  to  all  you  possess.  Like 
the  first  Christians,  you  will  then  eat  your  meat 
with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  Would 
you  increase  your  property  ?  "  Honour  the  Lord 
with  thy  substance,  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled 
j  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with 
!  new  wine."  "  For  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God 
j  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that 
1  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto."     Sow  your  sub- 


stance, then,  as  seed  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  that 
hand  which  fed  the  multitude  with  a  morsel,  and 
which  multiplies  whatever  it  touches  with  its  own 
infinite  bounty.  Would  you  grow  in  grace?  in 
love  and  likeness  to  Christ  ?  Would  you  increase 
with  all  the  increase  of  God?  and  abound  in 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  "  The  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  also  himself."  Would  you  be  rich  for 
eternity  ?  Would  you  cultivate  "  fruit  that  may 
abound  to  your  account"  in  the  invisible  world? 
Invest  your  property  in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and 
he  engages  to  requite  you, — not,  indeed,  as  of 
debt ;  this  the  magnitude  of  the  requital  shows, 
but  of  his  own  exuberant  munificence, — he  pro- 
mises to  repay  you  a  hundred-fold  in  the  present 
life,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting. 
As  much  of  your  property  as  you  have  already 
devoted  to  him,  however  humbly  you  may  think 
of  it,  is  regarded  and  watched  over  by  him  as 
"  a  good  foundation  laid  up  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  you  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
And  all  that  you  may  hereafter  cast  into  his 
treasury,  shall  certainly  precede  your  arrival  in 
heaven,  and  there  be  converted  for  you  into  in- 
corruptible treasures  "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  his  grace." 

Is  the  welfare  of  your  posterity  an  object  ?  The 
parent  who  makes  this  an  excuse  for  robbing  the 
cause  of  God  of  its  due  is  defrauding  his  offspring 
of  God's  blessing,  entailing  on  them  the  divine 
displeasure,  leaving  them  heirs  of  the  punishment 
which  his  own  robbery  of  God  has  deserved.  This 
is  improvidence  of  the  most  awful  kind.  But  let 
your  regard  for  their  wants  be  combined  with  a 
proportionate  regard  for  the  claims  of  benevo- 
lence, and  you  will  be  demising  to  jo\xv  offspring 
that  rich,  that  inexhaustible  inheritance,  the  in- 
heritance of  God's  blessing.  Providence  will  look 
on  them  as  its  own  wards ;  will  care  for  them  as 
its  own  children. 

Do  you  desire  to  be  remembered,  to  enjoy  last- 
ing fame  ?  "  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance."  "  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed."  And  here,  by  the  righteous  and  the 
just  is  to  be  understood  especially  the  bountiful. 
His  memory  is  followed  with  commendations  into 
the  presence  of  God.  His  character  is  embalmed 
in  its  own  piety.  His  name  passes  with  com- 
mendation through  the  lips  of  God,  and  that  gives 
it  immortality.  His  benevolence  resulted  from  the 
grace  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  the  honour  of  God  is 
concerned  in  making  his  memorj  immortal. 

Would  you  acquire  a  right  in  your  property  ? 
a  right  which  shall  justify  you  in  calling  it  your 
own  ?  By  withholding  it  from  God,  you  are  for- 
feiting all  interest  in  it,  and  laying  yourself  open 
to  the  charge  of  embezzlement  and  fraud.  But 
by  devoting  it  to  his  service,  you  would  be  ac- 
quiring an  everlasting  interest  in  it;  for  you 
would  never  cease  to  enjoy  the  good  resulting  from 
its  divine  employment.  Hence  the  solution  of  the 
epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  *'  What  I  retained  I 
have  lost,  what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me." 

By  the  practice  of  Christian  liberality,  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  credit  of  religion  are  promoted; — 
and  what  object  should  be  of  more  precious  and 
abiding  concern  to  the  believer  than  this  ?  "  The 
administration  of  this  service  not  only  supplieth 
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the  want  of  the  saints,  but  is  abundant  also  by 
many  thanksgivings  unto  God ;  while  by  the  ex- 
periment of  this  ministration  they  glorify  God  for 
your  professed  subjection  unto  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution  unto 
them  and  to  all  men."  The  new-bom  liberality 
of  the  first  Christians  for  the  support  of  their 
needy  brethren  threw  the  church  into  a  holy 
transport  of  delight.  It  was  bringing  the  bene- 
volent power  of  Christianity  to  the  test ;  and,  as 
a  masterpiece  of  human  mechanism,  when  tried 
and  found  to  exceed  expectation,  fills  the  be- 
holders with  delight — the  result  of  "the  experi- 
ment of  this  ministration"  was  such  as  to  call 
forth  songs  of  exultation  to  the  glory  of  God.  It 
displayed  the  gospel  in  a  new  aspect,  brought  to 
light  its  benevolent  energies,  showed  them  that 
much  as  they  knew  of  its  virtues,  it  contained 
hidden  excellences  which  it  would  require  time  and 
circumstances  to  evolve  and  display ;  it  filled  the 
church  with  a  chorus  of  praise  to  the  glory  of  God. 
For  what  but  his  grace  could  produce  such 
liberality  ?  It  was  supernatural ;  the  apostle, 
therefore,  emphatically  denominates  it  the  grace 
of  God.  So  spontaneous  and  munificent  was  it, 
that  it  resembled  the  gifts  of  his  grace.  So 
purely  did  it  result  from  love  to  the  brethren, 
from  the  overflowings  of  tender  compassion  for 
I  their  wants,  that  it  was  truly  godlike.  So  un- 
:  paralleled  and  unworldly  an  act  was  it,  that  the 
i  grace  of  God  alone  could  produce  it.  It  was 
i  grace  from  the  Fountain,  flowing  forth  in  streams 
of  liberality  through  the  channels  of  his  people. 
As  if  it  were  the  noblest  form  that  the  love  of 
God  could  take  in  his  people,  he  confers  on  it 
this  crowning  title,  the  grace  of  God.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  duty  so  purely  the  result  of  grace 
as  genuine  Christian  liberality ;  that  the  practice 
of  it  on  any  thing  like  the  primitive  scale,  re- 
quires more  grace,  and  exercises  and  illustrates  a 
i  greater  number  of  the  principles  of  piety,  than 
almost  any  other  duty.  The  church  cannot  wit- 
ness it  without  being  strongly  reminded  of  her 
high  descent,  her  unearthly  character;  without 
falling  down  afresh  before  the  throne  of  Him 
whose  constraining  love  thus  triumphs  over  the 
selfishness  of  humanity.  The  world  cannot  witness 
it  without  feeling  its  own  selfishness  condemned, 
without  secretly  bowing  to  the  divinity  of  religion. 
Christian,  would  you  enjoy  the  most  endearing 
evidences  of  your  heavenly  Father's  love?  Place 
your  property  at  his  disposal,  and  daily  trust  him 
for  daily  provision.  K  his  character  be  paternal, 
your  character  should  be  filial ;  and  the  leading 
feature  of  that  is  unlimited  dependence.  Would 
you  honour  him  in  his  church?  Copy  the  example 
of  "the  churches  of  Macedonia"  in  their  abundant 
liberality ;  and  you  will  provoke  some  of  your 
fellow-Christians  to  emulation,  and  send  others 
with  grateful  hearts  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  assist  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  evangelical 
labour,  and  raise  the  standard  of  Christian  piety, 
and  cause  the  church  of  Christ  to  resound  with 
the  high  praises  of  his  constraining  love.  And 
would  you  glorify  God  before  the  world  ?  Let 
the  light  of  your  Christian  liberality  shine  before 
men.  Not  only  practise  the  duty,  but  practise  it 
on  such  a  scale  as  shall  proclaim  to  them  the 


existence  of  a  superintending  Providence,  and 
convince  them  of  your  reliance  on  its  care.  De- 
vise liberal  things  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  you 
will  thus  be  asserting  the  quarrel  of  your  heavenly 
Father  with  an  unbelieving  world ;  vindicating 
and  attesting  the  faithfulness  of  his  word,  the 
watchfulness  of  his  love,  and  the  benevolent 
power  of  his  holy  gospel.  Withdraw  your  trust 
from  those  goods  in  which  the  ungodly  con- 
fide, resign  them  to  God,  and  thus  you  will  be 
affording  him  an  occasion  for  displaying  his 
paternal  love.  He  charges  you  to  be  careful 
for  nothing,  that  he  may  evince  his  carefulness 
of  you. 

Of  the  poor  it  is  said,  that  he  who  oppresseth 
them  reproacheth  his  Maker ; — charges  God  with 
injustice  for  permitting  them  to  be  poor,  and  for 
devolving  their  maintenance  on  him ;  insults  God 
in  the  person  of  the  poor,  by  refusing  to  charge 
himself  with  the  care  of  them,  though  sent  to  him 
with  promises  direct  from  God.  And  thus,  though 
God  meant  to  employ  the  rich  as  his  agents  for 
the  poor,  to  bind  them  to  each  other  by  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  gratitude  and  benevolence, 
and  to  illustrate  and  honour  his  providential  go- 
vernment, the  selfishness  of  man  frustrates  his 
plans,  and  turns  his  honour  into  a  reproach.  In 
a  very  similar  manner,  he  has  devolved  the  Chris- 
tian interest  on  his  people,  and  the  world  is 
watching  their  conduct  in  relation  to  it.  If  they 
treat  it  as  a  burden,  God  will  deem  himself  re- 
proached; but  let  them  meet  its  demands,  and 
enrich  it  with  their  liberality,  and  the  power  of 
his  gospel  and  the  wisdom  of  his  arrangements 
will  be  seen,  the  world  will  render  him  the  ho- 
mage of  its  silent  admiration,  and  his  church  will 
triumph  in  every  place. 

The  great  gospel  argument  for  Christian  liber- 
ality is  the  divine  example  of  the  Redeemer's  love. 
"  Hereby  perceive  we  his  love," — as  if  every  other 
display  of  love  were  eclipsed  by  the  efi'ulgence  of 
this ;  as  if  all  possible  illustrations  of  love  were 
summed  up  in  this, — "  Hereby  perceive  we  his 
love,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
"  But  whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  hig  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him  ?"  How  can  the  love  of  Christ  inhabit 
that  bosom,  which  is  a  stranger  to  sympathy  for 
his  people  ?  Ill  indeed  does  he  pretend  readiness 
to  die  for  Christ,  who  will  not  give  a  little  money 
towards  the  support  of  his  cause  and  people. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  would  enjoin  the  Phi- 
lippians  to  "look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others,"  he  points  them  to  the  "mind  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God:  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."  He  does  not  content  himself  with  merely 
stating  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  condescension  and 
death ;  but,  as  if  he  loved  to  linger  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  traces  it  from  stage  to  stage ;  as  if  the 
immensity  of  the  stoop  which  Christ  made  were 
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too  great  to  be  comprehended  at  once,  he  divides 
it  into  parts,  and  follows  him  downwards  from 
point  to  point  till  he  has  reached  the  lowest  depth 
of  his  humiliation.  As  if  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  amazing  spectacle,  if  duly  considered,  could 
not  fail  to  annihilate  selfishness  in  every  other 
heart,  as  it  had  in  his  own,  the  only  anxiety  he 
evinces  is  that  it  should  be  seen,  be  vividly  pre- 
sented before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Having  car- 
ried our  thoughts  up  to  that  infinite  height  where 
Christ  had  been  from  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  shows  us  the  Son  of  God  divesting 
himself  of  his  glory ;  and  then,  he  detains  our 
eye  in  a  prolonged  gaze  on  his  descending 
course;  condescending  to  be  born;  voluntarily 
subjecting  himself  to  all  the  humbling  condi- 
tions of  our  nature ;  taking  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  servant ;  still  humbling  him- 
self, still  passing  from  one  depth  of  ignominy  to  a 
lower  still ;  becoming  obedient  unto  death  ;  and 
that  death  the  most  humbling,  the  most  replete 
with  agony  and  shame,  the  death  of  the  cross. 

Christian,  can  you  ever  contemplate  this  won- 
derful exhibition  without  renewed  emotions  of 
love  ?  without  feeling  afresh  that  you  are  not  your 
own  ?  And  say,  ought  such  grace  in  Christ,  to  be 
requited  with  parsimony  in  his  followers  ?  Ought 
such  a  Master  to  be  served  by  grudging  and  co- 
vetous servants  ?  Ought  such  a  Saviour  to  have 
to  complain  that  those  who  have  been  redeemed, 
and  who  know  they  have  been  redeemed,  not  with 
corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  his  own  most  precious  blood,  are  so  much 
attached  to  that  corruptible  wealth,  that  they  will 
not  part  with  it  though  urged  by  the  claims  of  that 
most  precious  blood?  Oh,  shame  to  humanity!  Oh, 
reproach  to  the  Christian  name !  Be  concerned. 
Christian,  to  wipe  oW  the  foul  stain.  Bring  forth 
your  substance,  and  spread  it  before  him.  Were 
you  to  give  up  all  to  him,  would  it  be  very  repre- 
hensible, or  very  unaccountable,  considering  that 
he  gave  up  all  for  you !  At  least,  economize  for 
Christ.  Retrench,  retrench  your  expenditure, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  increaiSe  your  liberality. 
Deny,  deny  yourself  for  his  cause,  as  you  value 
consistency,  as  you  profess  to  be  a  follower  of 
him,  "  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree." 

In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
find  the  apostle  enforcing  the  practice  of  Christian 
liberality ;  and  various  and  cogent  are  the  motives 
which  he  adduces  to  excite  their  benevolence. 
But  we  might  rest  assured  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  introduced  the  motive  of  our  Lord's 
example.  The  love  of  Christ  was  the  actuating 
principle  of  his  own  conduct ;  it  influenced  him 
more  than  all  other  motives  combined.  If  ever 
his  ardour  in  the  path  of  duty  flagged  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  glanced  at  the  cross,  thought  of  the 
great  love  wherewith  Christ  had  loved  him,  and 
instantly  girded  on  his  zeal  afresh.  In  addressing 
others,  therefore,  he  never  failed  to  introduce  this 
motive,  he  relied  on  it  as  his  main  strength,  he 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  them  in  all  its  subduing 
and  constraining  force. 

And  how  tender,  how  pointed,  how  melting 
the  appeal  which  he  makes !  "  Ye  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 


through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  You  know 
the  height  from  which  he  stooped.  You  know 
the  depth  of  humiliation  to  which  he  descended  ; 
that  he  found  no  resting-place  between  his  throne 
and  the  cross.  You  know  for  whom  he  did  this ; 
for  his  enemies,  his  destroyers.  You  know  that 
he  did  this  voluntarily,  that  he  was  under  no 
necessary  obligation  to  endure  it ;  that  his  own 
love  was  the  only  obligation  ;  that  he  welcomed 
each  indignity,  invited  each  pang,  made  them  a 
part  of  his  plan  of  condescension.  You  know 
how  earnestly  he  prosecuted  the  work  of  our  sal- 
vation ;  that  in  every  step  we  took  he  was  only 
gratifying  the  compassionate  yearnings  of  his  own 
heart ;  that  he  assumed  life  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  laying  it  down :  and  though  he  saw  as 
from  a  height  the  whole  array  of  duty  and  trial 
which  awaited  him,  the  only  emotions  which  he 
evinced  at  the  sight  were  a  self-consuming  ardour 
to  reach  the  cross  which  stood  at  the  end  of  his 
path,  a  holy  impatience  to  be  baptized  with  that 
baptism  of  blood.  You  know  the  object  for  which 
he  did  it  all — for  your  salvation ;  that  he  might 
pour  his  fulness  into  your  emptiness,  his  riches  into 
your  poverty  ;  that  he  might  raise  you  to  heaven, 
and  share  with  you  the  glories  of  his  own  throne. 

You  know  this;  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  of 
comprehending  it ;  that  is  impossible,  for  it  is  a 
love  which  passeth  such  knowledge.  But  you 
know  it  by  report ;  you  have  heard  of  it.  It  is 
the  theme  of  tlie  universe.  Heaven  resounds 
with  it;  the  church  on  earth  is  full  of  it;  the 
eternal  Father  commands  it  to  be  published 
throughout  the  world.  And  so  amazing  is  it, 
that  the  bare  announcement  of  it  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  transform  selfishness  itself  into  disin- 
terested love.  But  you  know  it  experimentally. 
You  can  look  back  on  a  time  when  you  were  in 
a  state  of  alienation  from  God  bordering  on  per- 
dition ;  you  have  been  plucked  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning ;  and  now  you  are  looking  forwards 
to  eternal  life  with  Christ  in  heaven ;  and  you 
know  that  you  owe  your  deliverance,  and  all  your 
hopes,  to  the  grace  of  Christ.  You  know  what 
he  endured  for  your  redemption,  that  he  loved 
you,  "  and  gave  himself  for  you,"  and  will  you 
withhold  from  him  any  thing  in  your  possession  ? 
Can  you  believe  that  he  died  for  you  ?  that,  in 
dying,  he  wore  your  name  upon  his  breast  ?  that  his 
heart  cherished  the  thought  of  your  happiness  ? 
that  he  made  himself  poor  to  enrich  you  ?  and 
will  you  not  freely  contribute  of  your  worldly 
substance  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  of  his  grace  ? 

Did  he  employ  his  heavenly  powers  solely  for 
your  salvation,  lay  himself  out  for  your  happi- 
ness ?  Yes,  saith  he,  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify 
myself.  I  set  myself  apart,  I  appropriate  all  I 
have  and  am  to  the  work  of  their  salvation." 
And  he  did  so.  When  did  he  ever  go  about  but 
to  do  good  ?  When  did  he  ever  open  his  hand 
but  to  bless?  or  weep,  but  in  sympathy  with 
human  woe  ?  What  object  did  he  ever  pursue 
but  that  of  benevolence  ?  imparting  life  to  the 
dying,  pardon  to  the  guilty,  purity  to  the  de- 
praved, blessings  to  all  around  him.  "  Let  the 
same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus."  He  was  the  author  of  riches,  and  the  heir  of 
all  things ;  but  all  he  possessed  he  gave  for  your 
salvation,  and  all  that  you  possess  you  should 
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employ  for  his  glory.  You  enjoy  a  portion  of  this 
world's  goods  ;  consider  the  use  which  he  would 
have  made  of  it,  and  copy  his  divine  example. 

Did  he  not  only  employ  his  heavenly  powers, 
but  actually  deny  himself,  suffer,  die  for  your 
happiness  ?  He  pleased  not  himself.  He  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  He  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death.  Himself  he  would  not  save. 
He  would  not  come  down  from  the  cross.  Oh  1 
how  did  he  for  a  season  annihilate  himself !  How 
did  he  take  our  place,  take  our  curse,  and  endure 
it  all !  That  was  compassion.  That  was  looking 
on  the  things  of  others.  That  was  benevolence, 
— disinterested,  unparalleled,  matchless  benevo- 
lence. Let  this  mind  be  in  you.  Never  can  you 
hope  to  equal  it,  for  it  is  infinite — the  grace  of  a 
G«i.  But  so  much  the  greater  your  obligation 
to  approach  it  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

Christian,  you  know  his  grace,  you  feel  it. 
How  much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord  ?  Do  you 
ever  attempt  to  compute  the  mighty  sum  ?  En- 
deavour to  realize  the  idea ;  and  if  then  you  feel 
any  reluctance  to  consecrate  your  substance  to 
him,  it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  of  its  utter 
insignificance.  But  he  asks  for  it  as  an  expres- 
sion of  your  love — yes,  he  asks  for  it.  He  comes 
to  you  every  time  an  appeal  is  made  to  your 
Christian  liberality,  and,  as  he  turns  on  you  a 
look  of  benignity  and  love,  he  inquires,  "Lovest 
thou  me  ?"  And  as  he  points  to  that  portion  of 
your  property  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  his 
cause,  he  asks  you  again,  "  Lovest  thou  me  more 
than  this  ?"  If  so— devote  it  to  ray  cause,  con- 
secrate it  to  my  service.  And  he  saith  unto  you 
the  third  time,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?"  K  so — 
"feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep;"  support  my 
poor;  aid  my  interest  in  the  world;  encourage 
every  effort  made  to  bring  home  my  wandering 
sheep ;  think  of  the  millions  of  them  that  are 
perishing,  millions  for  whom  I  died;  shall  my 
love  be  defrauded  of  them  ?  shall  I  not  behold 
in  them  the  travail  of  my  soul  and  be  satisfied  ? 
By  the  love  you  bear  to  me,  and  by  the  infinitely 
greater  love  I  bear  to  you,  imitate  my  love ;  and 
you  know  the  extent  of  that^  "  you  know  the 
grace  of  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he 
was  rich,  for  your  sake  he  became  poor,  that  you 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 

Oh,  Christian,  study  your  obligations  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  K  you  would  imbibe  the  disin- 
terested and  self-sacrificing  benevolence  of  your 
blessed  Lord,  take  your  station  daily  at  the  cross. 
Never  till  you  do  this,  will  you  feel  the  claims 
which  he  has  upon  you.  But  when  you  there  see 
the  great  love  wherewith  he  hath  loved  you,  we 
will  defy  you  to  be  covetous,  inactive,  selfish  in 
his  cause.  You  cannot  fail  to  love  him  ;  that  love 
cannot  fail  to  constrain  you  ;  and  constrained  by 
that,  ^ou  will  be  turned  into  a  pains-taking,  self- 
deny  mg,  devoted  servant  of  Christ ;  to  whom  he 
will  say  daily,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant ;"  till  the  day  when  he  will  sum  up  all 
his  grace  by  adding,  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord." 

If  you  are  truly  a  Christian,  you  have  felt 
that  you  are  not  your  own,  that  you  are  bought 
with  a  price ;  in  other  words,  you  see  so  clearly, 
and  feel  so  strongly,  that  you  owe  yourself  to 
Christ,  that  you  have  gone  to  his  feet  and  im- 


plored his  acceptance  of  your  soul.  But  ihe 
dedication  of  yourself  includes  the  surrender  of 
your  property. 

It  is  related  in  Roman  history,  that  when  the 
people  of  Collatia  stipulated  about  their  surrender 
to  the  authority  and  protection  of  Rome,  the 
question  asked  was,  "  Do  you  deliver  up  your- 
selves, the  Collatine  people,  your  city,  your  fields, 
your  water,  your  bounds,  your  temples,  your 
utensils,  all  things  that  are  yours,  both  human  and 
divine,  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Rome  ?'* 
And  on  their  replying,  "  We  deliver  up  all," — 
they  were  received.  The  voluntary  surrender 
which  you.  Christian,  have  made  to  Christ,  though 
not  so  detailed  and  specific  as  this  formula,  is 
equally  comprehensive.  And  do  you  not  account 
those  your  best  moments  when  you  feel  con- 
strained to  lament  that  your  surrender  compre- 
hends no  more  ?  Can  you  recall  to  mind  the  way 
in  which  he  has  redeemed  you,  the  misery  from 
which  he  has  snatched  j^ou,  and  the  blessedness 
to  which  he  is  conductmg  you,  without  feeling 
that  he  has  bought  you  a  thousand  times  over  ? 
that  you  are  his  by  the  tenderest,  weightiest  obli- 
gations? and  when  you  feel  thus,  how  utterly 
impossible  would  it  be  for  you  at  such  a  moment 
to  stipulate  for  an  exception  in  favour  of  your 
property! — to  harbour  a  mental  reservation  in 
favour  of  that  ? 

Can  you  think  of  the  blessedness  attending  the 
act  itself  of  dedication  to  God, — that  you  are 
wedding  yourself  to  infinite  riches,  uniting  your- 
self to  infinite  beauty,  allying  yourself  to  infinite 
excellence ;  giving  yourself  to  God,  and  receiving 
God  in  return,  so  that  henceforth  all  his  infinite 
resources,  his  providence,  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  his 
heaven.  He  himself,  all  become  yours,  to  the  ut- 
most degree  in  which  you  can  enjoy  them, — can 
you  think  of  this  without  often  repeating  the  act? 
without  feeling  that,  had  you  all  the  excellences 
of  a  myriad  of  angels,  his  love  would  deserve 
the  eternal  devotion  of  the  whole  P  Realize  to 
your  own  mind  the  nature  of  Christian  dedica- 
tion, and  the  claims  of  Him  who  calls  for  it,  and 
so  far  from  giving  penuriously  to  his  cause,  joix 
will  take  every  increase  of  your  substance  mto 
his  presence  and  devote  it  to  his  praise ;  you  will 
regard  every  appeal  which  is  made  to  your  Chris- 
tian benevolence  as  an  appeal  to  that  solemn 
treaty  which  made  you  his,  and  you  will  honour  it 
accordingly  ;  you  will  deeply  feel  the  penury  of 
all  riches  as  an  expression  of  your  love  to  him  ; 
Lebanon  would  not  be  suflScient  to  bum,  or  the 
beasts  thereof  an  offering  large  enough,  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  your  love. 

Think,  moreover,  of  the  high  design  for  which 
God  condescends  to  accept  your  surrerider.  Not 
that  you  may  live  to  yourself,  but  entirely  to 
him.  Having  disposed  and  enabled  you  to  give 
yourself  to  him,  he  would  then  baptize  you  in  the 
element  of  divine  love  and  give  you  to  the  world. 

"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  "  to  redeem  it.  The  object,  indeed, 
for  which  he  was  given  was,  like  himself,  infinite ; 
an  object  which  never  can  be  shared,  and  which 
never  need  be  repeated.  But  the  office  to  which 
God  designates  every  man  from  the  moment  of 
his  conversion  is  meant  to  be  a  new  donation  to 
the  world.    The  relation  in  which  he  places  him 
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to  the  world  is  meant  to  be  a  fresh  expression  of 
the  same  infinite  love  which  prompted  him  to 
give  Christ ;  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  nothing  less 
than  a  symbolical  representation  to  the  world  of 
that  unspeakable  gift.  He  is  not  that  gift,  but  is 
sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  gift ;  not  merely  to 
announce  it  with  his  lips,  but  to  describe  and  com- 
memorate its  fulness  and  freeness  in  his  own  cha- 
racter. Like  his  blessed  Lord,  he  is  to  look 
upon  himself  as  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  human 
happiness,  dedicated  from  eternity. 

Christian,  you  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — ^might  the  world  infer  the  exis- 
tence of  his  grace  from  your  conduct  ?  Is  your 
benevolence  worthy  of  him  who  "  though  he  was 
rich,  for  your  sake  became  poor?"  He  turned 
himself  into  a  fountain  of  grace  and  love,  and 
called  you  to  be  a  Christian  that  you  might  be  a 
consecrated  channel  of  his  grace  to  others.  He 
requires  all  the  benevolent  agency  of  heaven  and 
earth  to  be  put  into  motion,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  purposes  of  his  love ;  and  he  has  called 
you  into  his  service  in  order  to  increase  that 
agency.  Surely  you  are  not,  by  the  love  of 
money,  frustrating  that  design.  As  well  for  the 
perishing  world  had  he  never  died  for  its  salva- 
tion, if  his  appointed  and  consecrated  agents 
neglect  to  make  him  known.  Surely  you  are  not, 
by  living  only  to  yourself,  by  wasting  your 
property  on  yourself  as  fast  as  he  gives  it  to  you, 
leaving  the  world  to  infer  that  his  character  bore 
any  resemblance  to  yours  ;  and  leaving  it,  besides, 
to  perish  under  your  eye  because  an  effort  to 
save  it  would  incur  expense.  You  have  not,  you 
cannot,  have  so  learned  Christ.  But  what  then 
are  you  giving?  more  than  the  heathen  to  his 
idol-god?  more  than  the  votary  of  a  corrupted 
Christianity  to  the  object  of  his  superstitious 
regard  ?  or  more  than  the  irreligious  worldling 
devotes  to  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  ?  "  What 
do  ye  more  than  others  ?" 

Consider  also  the  happy  influence  which  a  spirit 
of  Christian  liberality  would  have  on  your  own  en- 
joyment. By  taking  from  the  flesh  the  means  of 
self-indulgence,  it  would  be  exalting  the  spirit. 
It  would  be  enlarging  your  heart,  and  ennobling 
your  character,  and  identifying  you  with  all 
things  good,  and  glorious,  and  happy  in  the  uni- 
verse. Much  as  it  might  benefit  the  cause  of 
God,  it  would  still  more  minister  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  your  own  soul. 

Devise  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  you 
shall  stand.  Taste  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and 
you  will  regret  that  you  began  so  late.  Select 
for  imitation  the  loftiest  examples — the  few  dis- 
tinguished names  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches — and  you  will  be  conscious  of  a  delight 
which  an  angel  might  be  grateful  to  share.  God 
himself  is  the  happiest  being  because  he  is  the 
most  benevolent,  and  you  would  then  in  the 
most  exalted  sense  be  holding  fellowship  with 
him ;  you  would  understand  experimentally  the 
saying  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  "it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;"  you  would 
make  all  the  beneficence  of  the  world  your  own 
by  the  complacency  with  which  you  would 
behold  it  exercised  and  enjoyed. 

But  the  motives  to  Christian  charity  are  end- 
less.    The  state  of  the  world  requires  it.     How 


vast  its  multitudes  ;  how  urgent  and  awful  their 
condition ;  how  brief  the  hour  for  benefiting 
them  ;  how  mighty  the  interest  pending  on  that 
hour !  Look  where  you  will,  your  eye  will  en- 
counter signals  to  be  active  ;  myriads  of  objects, 
in  imploring  or  commanding  attitudes,  urging 
you  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

The  church  calls  for  it.  It  has  many  an  agent 
of  mercy  to  send  forth,  if  you  will  but  aid  to 
furnish  the  means.  It  has  many  a  generous  pur- 
pose in  its  heart,  many  a  long-cherished  and 
magnanimous  project  ready  to  leap  to  its  lips,  if 
your  liberality  should  encourage  it  to  speak.  It 
burns  with  a  holy  impatience  to  reap  the  vast 
harvest  of  the  heathen  world  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  prepared  and  to  be  keeping  for  its 
sickle, — will  you  not  aid  to  send  forth  more 
labourers  into  the  harvest  ?  It  has  been  slum- 
bering at  its  post  for  ages ;  it  is  now  awaking  to 
an  alarmed  consciousness  of  its  neglected  respon- 
sibilities, and,  as  it  counts  up  its  long  arrears  of  • 
duty,  it  hastens  to  atone  for  the  past  by  institu- 
ting one  society,  and  adopting  one  remedy,  after 
another,  and  sending  its  agents  to  plead  for  help 
from  its  members  in  the  name  of  Christ, — and 
will  you  not  help  it  in  its  straits  ?  A  proportion 
of  its  guilt  is  lying  upon  you, — will  you  not  aid 
it  to  retrieve  the  past?  and  assist  it  to  recover 
and  present  to  the  world  its  primitive  aspect  of 
love  and  zeal  ? 

The  Christians  of  apostolic  times  call  for  it. 
Benevolence  was  their  characteristic.  A  selfish 
Christian  was  a  contradiction  of  which  they  were 
happily  ignorant.  Eor  such  an  anomaly  their 
church  had  provided  no  place ;  they  would  have 
cast  him  forth  from  among  them  as  a  disgrace: 
They  had  the  grand  secret  of  giving  up  all  for 
Christ,  and  yet  accounting  themselves  rich ;  the 
art  of  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods ; 
the  principle  of  finding  their  happiness  in  living 
to  God,  in  spending  and  being  spent  in  his  ser- 
vice. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  they  were  in  danger  of  giving  too 
freely  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  that  they  were 
denying  themselves  in  giving  so  much  to  him  in- 
stead of  consuming  it  on  their  own  lusts,  when 
they  felt  they  were  gratifying  themselves  by  so 
doing.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  their  interest  was  distinct  from  the  in- 
terest of  Christ ;  or  that  they  had  any  occasion 
for  tears  while  his  kingdom  was  prospering,  or 
any  reason  to  exult  in  their  own  secular  pro- 
sperity if  it  did  not  subserve  the  advancement  of 
his  cause.  They  could  not  be  depressed;  for 
their  Lord  had  arisen,  and  was  reigning  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  At  that  thought,  they  not 
only  rejoiced  themselves,  they  called  on  the 
universe  to  rejoice  with  them ;  for  they  saw,  in 
his  exaltation,  the  pledge  of  the  world's  salvation, 
and  of  an  eternity  of  happiness  with  him  in 
heaven.  "What,  to  them,  were  a  few  intervening 
days  of  trial  and  pain  ?  They  thought  not  of 
such  things !  What  to  them  was  a  question  of 
property,  whether  much  or  little?  Not  worth 
the  price  of  a  thought  If  they  had  it,  they  gave 
it  to  that  service  to  which  they  had  given  them- 
selves. If  they  had  it  not,  they  did  not  for 
a  moment  speak  of  it  as  a  want}   or  think  of 
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asking  the  cause  of  the  world's  salvation  to  stand 
still,  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  scramble  with 
the  world  to  obtain  it.  The  vision  of  heaven  was 
in  their  eye ;  and,  until  they  reached  it,  their 
Lord  had  engaged  to  provide  for  all  their  wants, 
and  had  engaged  to  do  this  solely  that  they 
might  give  their  undivided  attention  to  his  ser- 
vice. Of  doubts  and  fears  about  their  personal 
interest  in  his  love,  they  appear  to  have  known 
nothing ;  Hiat  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  morbid 
and  selfish  piety  of  modern  days.  The  element 
of  activity  and  benevolence  in  which  they  lived, 
secured  them  against  such  a  malady,  and  produced 
a  race  of  Christians,  vigorous,  holy,  and  happy. 

And  is  it  from  such.  Christian,  that  you  profess 
to  have  descended  ?  do  you  claim  relationship  to 
them?  profess  to  represent  them  ?  Bending  from 
their  seats  of  blessedness  above,  they  urge,  they 
beseech  you,  to  cast  off  the  worldly  spirit  in  which 
you  have  hitherto  indulged,  and  to  take  up  their 
fallen  mantle.  They  entreat  you  no  longer  to 
disgrace  their  name,  nor  the  infinitely  dearer 
name  of  Christ ;  to  renounce  it  at  once  as  the 
greatest  homage  you  can  pay  to  it,  or  else  to 
follow  them  as  far  as  they  followed  Christ.  They 
all  expect  this  from  you ;  they  will  demand  it  at 
your  hands  when  you  meet  them  at  the  bar  of  God. 

The  promises  and  prospects  of  prophecy  invite 
it.  Muse  on  the  prophetic  paintings  of  the  latter 
day  glory,  that  day  without  a  cloud ; — the  ene- 
mies of  man  subdued,  the  disorders  of  the  world 
hushed,  all  its  great  miseries  passed  away.  Christ 
on  his  throne  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  redeemed,  sanc- 
tified, happy  creation.  All  things  sacred  to  his 
name ;  all  tongues  rehearsing  for  the  last  great 
chorus  of  the  universe  ;  all  hearts  united  in  holy 
love,  and  in  that  love  offering  themselves  up  as 
one  everlasting  sacrifice  ascending  before  him  in 
its  own  flames ;  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  And  is  it  pos- 
sible that  your  agency  can  contribute  to  accele- 
rate that  blessed  period  ?  These  glimpses  of  its 
glory  are  afforded  you  expressly  to  engage  your 
agency  in  its  behalf.  Not  only  is  your  instru- 
mentality desirable,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  indispensable.  All  things  are  waiting  for  it. 
All  things  are  ready  but  the  church  of  Christ ; 
and  until  its  prayers,  its  wealth,  all  its  energies 
and  resources,  are  laid  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  all 
things  must  continue  to  wait. 

Oh,  then,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  by  the  riches 
of  his  goodness  towards  you  in  nature,  provi- 
dence, and  grace  ;  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
commands  which  he  has  laid  upon  you ;  by  a 
legitimate  regard  for  your  own  well-being  ;  and 
by  the  credit  of  that  religion  whose  honour 
should  be  dearer  to  you  than  life,  we  beseech 
you,  Christian,  to  dedicate  your  property  to 
God.  By  the  love  of  Christ ;  by  the  compassion 
which  brought  him  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father ; 
by^  his  painful  self-denial  and  deep  humiliation ;  by 
his  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross  ;  oh,  by  that  mystery  of  love  which  led  him 
to  become  poor  that  he  might  make  you  eter- 
nally  rich,  ask  yourself,  while  standing  at  the 


cross,  "  How  much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord  ?" 
and  give  accordingly.  By  the  tender  and  melt- 
ing considerations  which  led  you  at  first  to  sur- 
render yourself  to  his  claims ;  by  the  benevolent 
purposes  which  God  had  in  view  in  calling  you 
to  a  knowledge  of  himself ;  and  by  the  deep  and 
holy  pleasure  to  be  found  in  imitating  his  divine 
beneficence,  look  on  your  property  as  the  Lord's, 
and  give  it  freely  to  his  glory.  By  the  cries  of 
the  world  perishing  in  ignorance  of  Christ ;  by 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  church  yearning  to 
save  it  from  destruction,  but  wanting  your  aid ; 
as  you  profess  to  admire  the  unparalleled  benevo- 
lence of  the  first  Christians,  and  to  be  actuated 
by  the  same  principles ;  and  as  you  hope  to  be- 
hold the  consummation  of  your  Saviour's  glory 
in  the  salvation  of  the  world,  we  entreat,  we 
adjure  you  to  look  on  your  property  as  given 
you  by  God  to  be  employed  in  his  service,  and 
from  this  day  to  employ  it  accordingly.  He  who 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son  for  your  salvation, — 
he  who  redeemed  you  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
by  being  made  a  curse  for  you, — he  who  has 
breathed  into  you  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  and  is 
preparing  you  for  heaven, — the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  unite,  in  urging  you  to  bring 
forth  your  property,  and  to  lay  it  upon  the  altar 
of  Christian  sacrifice. 

And,  now.  Christian,  what  shall  be  \he  practical 
effect  of  the  truths  which  have  been  made  to 
pass  before  you?  Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
suggest  what  it  ought  to  be :  and  may  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  give  you  grace  to  carry  it  into 
practice. 

Have  you,  while  reading  the  preceding  pages, 
felt  a  single  emotion  of  benevolence  warm  and 
expand  your  heart?  Instantly  gratify  it.  Let 
it  not  pass  from  you  in  an  empty  wish  ;  but  im- 
mediately bring  forth  something  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  his  glory. 

Is  your  benevolence  destitute  of  plan  ?  Then, 
unless  you  can  gainsay  what  we  have  advanced  on 
the  necessity  of  system^  lose  no  time  in  devising  one. 

Are  you  a  stranger  to  self-denial  in  the  cause 
of  charity  ?  Then,  remember  that  benevolence, 
with  you,  has  yet  to  be  begun  ;  for,  on  Christian 
principles,  there  is  no  benevolence  without  self- 
denial. 

Here,  then,  is  an  object  to  take  you  at  once 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  Oh,  Christian,  let  it  lead 
you  to  pour  out  your  soul  in  prayer  before  God. 
Confess  that  selfishness  by  which  you  have  hither- 
to absorbed  so  much  of  that  property  in  worldly 
indulgences,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent 
in  his  service.  Ask  him  for  the  grace  of  self- 
denial  ;  that  your  offerings  may  henceforth  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  claims. 
Beseech  him  to  pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit  upon 
you  and  upon  all  his  people,  as  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian liberality,  that  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  may 
soon  be  inscribed  on  all  the  property  of  his 
church.  "  He  who  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
also  sparingly,  and  he  who  soweth  bountifully 
shall  reap  also  bountiftdly.  And  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver." 
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LETTER  I. 

To  Mr.  ****,  Merchant  in  London. 
S(ii,  Amsterdam. 

Yours  of  the  13th  instant,  covering  two  bills, 
one  on  Messrs.  R.  and  D,  value  478/.  IOj?.,  and  the 
other  on  Mr.  ****,  value  285/.,  duly  came  to  hand, 
the  former  of  which  met  with  honour,  but  the 
other  has  been  trifled  with,  and,  I  am  afraid,  will 
be  returned  protested. 

The  bearer  of  this  is  my  friend,  therefore  let 
him  be  yours.  He  is  a  native  of  Honan  in  China, 
and  one  who  did  me  signal  services  when  he  was 
a  mandarin,  and  I  a  factor  at  Canton.  By  fre- 
quently conversing  with  the  English  there,  he 
has  learaed  the  language,  though  he  is  entirely  a 
stranger  to  their  manners  and  customs.  I  am 
told  he  is  a  philosopher :  I  am  sure  he  is  an 
honest  man  ;  that  to  you  will  be  his  best  recom- 
mendation, next  to  the  consideration  of  his  being 
the  friend  of,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 

From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  ****,  Merchant  in 
Amsterdam 
Friend  of  my  heart,  London. 

May  the  wings  of  peace  rest  upon  thy  dwelling; 
and  the  shield  of  conscience  preserve  thee  from 
vice  and  misery  !  For  all  thy  favours  accept  my 
gratitude  and  esteem,  the  only  tributes  a  poor 
philosophic  wanderer  can  return.  Sure,  Fortune 
is  resolved  to  make  me  unhappy,  when  she  gives 
others  a  power  of  testifying  their  friendship  by 
actions,  and  leaves  me  only  words  to  express  the 
vsincerity  of  mine. 

I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  delicacy  with 
which  you  endeavour  to  lessen  your  own  merit 
and  my  obligations.  By  calling  your  late  instances 
of  friendship  only  a  return  for  former  favours, 
you  would  induce  me  to  impute  to  your  justice 
'vhat  I  owe  to  your  generosity. 

The  services  I  did  you  at  Canton,  justice, 
humittvity,  and  my  office  bade  me  perform  ;  those 
you  have  done  me  since  my  arrival  at  Amsterdam, 
no  laws  obliged  you  to,  no  justice  required  ;  even 


half  your  favours  would  have  been  greater  than 
my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  sum  of  money,  therefore,  wliich  you  pri- 
vately conveyed  into  my  baggage,  when  I  was 
leaving  Holland,  and  which  I  was  ignorant  of  till 
my  arrival  in  London,  I  must  beg  leave  to  return. 
You  have  been  bred  a  merchant,  and  I  a  scholar ; 
you  consequently  love  money  better  than  I.  You 
can  find  pleasure  in  superfluity  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly content  with  what  is  sufficient ;  take  there- 
fore what  is  yours — it  may  give  you  some  pleasure, 
even  though  you  have  no  occasion  to  use  it :  my 
happiness  it  cannot  improve,  for  I  have  already 
all  that  I  want. 

My  passage  by  sea  from  Rotterdam  to  England 
was  more  painful  to  me  than  all  the  journeys  I 
ever  made  on  land.  I  have  traversed  the  im- 
measurable wilds  of  Mogul  Tartary  :  felt  all  the 
rigours  of  Siberian  skies  :  I  have  had  my  repose 
a  hundred  times  distui'bed  by  invading  savages, 
and  have  seen,  without  shrinking,  the  desert 
sands  rise  like  a  troubled  ocean  all  around  me  ; 
against  these  calamities  I  was  armed  with  reso- 
lution ;  but  in  my  passage  to  England,  though 
nothing  occurred  that  gave  the  mariners  any 
uneasiness,  to  one  who  was  never  at  sea  before 
all  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  terror.  To 
find  the  land  disappear,  to  see  our  ship  mount  the 
waves  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  Tartar  bow,  to 
hear  the  wind  howling  through  the  cordage,  to 
feel  a  sickness  which  depresses  even  the  spii'its  of 
the  brave  ;  these  were  unexpected  distresses,  and 
consequently  assaulted  me  unprepared  to  receive 
them. 

You  men  of  Europe  think  nothing  of  a  voyage 
by  sea.  With  us  of  China,  a  man  who  has  been 
from  sight  of  land  is  regarded  upon  his  return 
with  admiration.  I  have  known  some  provinces 
where  there  is  not  even  a  name  for  the  ocean. 
What  a  strange  people  therefore  am  I  got  amongst, 
who  have  founded  an  empire  on  this  unstable 
element,  who  build  cities  upon  billows  that  rise 
higher  than  the  mountains  of  Tipartala,  and  make 
the  deep  more  formidable  than  the  wildest  tempest ! 

Such  accounts  as  these,  I  must  confess,  were 
my  first  motives  for  seeing  England.  These  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  a  journey  of  seven  hundred 
painful  days,  in  order  to  examine  its  opulence, 
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buildings,  sciences,  arts,  and  manufactures,  on  the 
spot.  Judge  then  my  disappointment  on  entering 
London,  to  see  no  signs  of  that  opulence  so  much 
talked  of  abroad :  wherever  I  turn,  I  am  presented 
with  a  gloomy  solemnity  in  the  houses,  the  streets, 
and  the  inliabitants ;  none  of  that  beautiful  gilding 
which  makes  a  principal  ornament  in  Chinese 
architecture.  The  streets  of  Nankin  are  some- 
times strewed  with  gold  leaf ;  very  diiferent  are 
those  of  London  :  in  the  midst  of  their  pavements 
a  great  lazy  puddle  moves  muddily  along  ;  heavy- 
laden  machines,  with  wheels  of  unwieldy  thick- 
ness, crowd  up  every  passage  ;  so  that  a  stranger, 
instead  of  finding  time  for  observation,  is  often 
happy  if  he  has  time  to  escape  from  being  crushed 
to  pieces. 

The  houses  borrow  very  few  ornaments  from 
architecture  ;  their  chief  decoration  seems  to  be  a 
paltry  piece  of  painting,  hung  out  at  their  doors 
or  windows,  at  once  a  proof  of  theu'  indigence  or 
vanity  :  their  vanity,  in  each  having  one  of  those 
pictures  exposed  to  public  view  ;  and  their  indi- 
gence, in  being  unable  to  get  them  better  painted. 
In  this  respect,  the  fancy  of  their  painters  is  also 
deplorable.  Could  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  seen 
five  black  lions  and  three  blue  boars  in  less  than 
the  cu'cuit  of  half  a  mile  ;  and  yet  you  know  that 
animals  of  these  colours  are  nowhere  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  wild  imaginations  of  Europe. 

From  these  circumstances  in  their  buildings, 
and  from  the  dismal  looks  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
am  induced  to  conclude  that  the  nation  is  actually 
poor ;  and  that,  like  the  Persians,  they  make  a 
splendid  figure  everywhere  but  at  home.  The 
proverb  of  Xixofou  is,  that  a  man's  riches  may 
be  seen  in  his  eyes  :  if  we  judge  of  the  English 
by  this  rule,  there  is  not  a  poorer  nation  under 
the  sun. 

I  have  been  here  but  two  days,  so  will  not  be 
hasty  in  ray  decisions  ;  such  letters  as  I  shall 
write  to  Fipsihi  in  Moscow  I  beg  you'll  endeavour 
to  forward  with  all  diligence  ;  I  shall  send  them 
open,  in  order  that  you  may  take  copies  or  trans- 
lations, as  you  are  equally  versed  in  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese  languages.  Dear  friend,  think  of 
my  absence  with  regret,  as  I  sincerely  regret 
yours ;  even  while  I  write,  I  lament  our  separation. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  IIL 

From  LiBN  Chi  Altanoi,  to  the  care  of  Fipsihi,  resident 
in  Moscow ;  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Russian  caravan  to 
FuM  IIoAM,  first  president  of  the  ceremonial  Academy 
at  Pekin  in  China. 

Think  not,  O  thou  guide  of  my  youth,  that 
absence  can  impair  my  respect,  or  interposing 
trackless  deserts  blot  your  reverend  figure  from 
my  memory.  The  farther  I  travel  I  feel  the  pain 
of  separation  with  stronger  force  ;  those  ties  that 
bind  me  to  my  native  country,  and  you,  are  still 
unbroken.  By  every  remove,  I  only  drag  a  greater 
letigth  of  chain'. 

Could  I  find  aught  worth  transmitting  from  so 
remote  a  region  as  this  to  which  I  have  wandered, 

>  Wo  fijid  a  repetition  of  this  beautiful  and  affecting 
image  in  the  Traveller : 

"  And  drags  at  each  remove  a  leogthening  chain." 


I  should  gladly  send  it ;  but  instead  of  this,  you 
must  be  contented  with  a  renewal  of  my  former 
professions,  and  an  imperfect  account  of  a  people 
with  whom  I  am  as  yet  but  superficially  acquainted. 
The  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  been  but  three 
days  in  the  country  can  only  be  those  obvious 
circumstances  which  force  themselves  upon  the 
imagination  :  I  consider  myself  here  as  a  newly- 
created  being  introduced  into  a  new  world  ;  every 
object  strikes  with  wonder  and  surprise.  The 
imagination,  still  unsated,  seems  the  only  active 
principle  of  the  mind.  The  most  trifling  occur- 
rences give  pleasure,  till  the  gloss  of  novelty  is 
worn  away.  When  I  have  ceased  to  wonder,  I 
may  possibly  grow  wise  ;  I  may  then  call  the 
reasoning  principle  to  my  aid,  and  compare  those 
objects  with  each  other  which  were  before  ex- 
amined without  reflection. 

Behold  me  then  in  London,  gazing  at  the 
strangers,  and  they  at  me  :  it  seems  they  find 
somewhat  absurd  in  my  figure  ;  and  had  I  never 
been  from  home,  it  is  possible  I  might  find  an 
infinite  fund  of  ridicule  in  theirs  ;  but  by  long 
travelling  I  am  taught  to  laugh  at  folly  alone,  and 
to  find  nothing  truly  ridiculous  but  villany  and 
vice. 

When  I  had  just  quitted  my  native  country, 
and  crossed  the  Chinese  wall,  I  fancied  every 
deviation  from  the  customs  and  manners  of  China 
was  a  departing  from  nature  :  I  smiled  at  the 
blue  lips  and  red  foreheads  of  the  Tonguese  ;  and 
could  hardly  contain  when  I  saw  the  Daures  dress 
their  heads  with  horns.  The  Ostiacs,  powdered 
with  red  earth,  and  the  Calmuck  beauties,  tricked 
out  in  all  the  finery  of  sheep-skin,  appeared  highly 
ridiculous  ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  the  ridicule 
lay  not  in  them,  but  in  me  ;  that  I  falsely  con- 
demned others  for  absurdity,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  differ  from  a  standard  originally  founded 
in  prejudice  or  partiality. 

I  find  no  pleasure  therefore  in  taxing  the  English 
with  departing  from  nature  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance, which  is  all  I  yet  know  of  their  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  possible  they  only  endeavour  to  improve 
her  simple  plan,  since  every  exti*avagance  in  dress 
proceeds  from  a  desire  of  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful than  nature  made  us ;  and  this  is  so  harmless 
a  vanity,  that  I  not  only  pardon,  but  approve  it : 
a  desire  to  be  more  excellent  than  others  is  what 
actually  makes  us  so  ;  and  as  thousands  find  a 
livelihood  in  society  by  such  appetites,  none  but 
the  ignorant  inveigh  against  them. 

You  are  not  insensible,  most  reverend  Fum 
Hoam,  what  numberless  trades,  even  among  the 
Chinese,  subsist  by  the  harmless  pride  of  each 
other.  Your  nose-borers,  feet-swathers,  tooth- 
stainers,  eyebrow-pluckers,  would  all  want  bread, 
should  their  neighbours  want  vanity.  These 
vanities,  however,  employ  much  fewer  hands  in 
China  than  in  England  ;  and  a  fine  gentleman  or 
a  fine  lady  here,  dressed  up  to  the  fashion,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  a  single  limb  that  does  not  suffer 
some  distortions  from  art. 

To  make  a  fine  gentleman,  several  trades  are 
required,  but  chiefly  a  barber :  you  have  undoub^>/ 
edly  heard  of  the  Jewish  champion,  whose  strenew 
lay  in  his  hair  :  one  would  think  that  the  Engwsh 
were  for  placing  all  wisdom  there  :  to  appear 
wise,  nothing  more  is  requisite  here  i^an  for  a 
man  to  borrow  hair  from  the  he&<te  of  all  his 
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neighbours,  and  clap  it  like  a  bush  on  his  own : 
the  distributors  of  law  and  physic  stick  on  such 
quantities,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  in 
idea,  to  distinguish  between  the  head  and  the  hair. 
"  Those  whom  I  have  been  now  describing  affect 
the  gravity  of  the  lion  :  those  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe more  resemble  the  pert  vivacity  of  smaller 
animals.  The  barber,  who  is  still  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  cuts  their  hair  close  to  the  crown  ; 
I  and  then,  with  a  composition  of  meal  and  hog's- 
!  lard,  plasters  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
i  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the 
i  patient  wears  a  cap  or  a  plaister  ;  but,  to  make 
the  picture  more  perfectly  striking,  conceive  the 
i  tail  of  some  beast,  a  grey-hound's  tail,  or  a  pig's 
tail,  for  instance,  appended  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  reachmg  down  to  that  place  where  tails 
in  other  animals  are  generally  seen  to  begin  : 
thus  betailed  and  bepowdered,  the  man  of  taste 
fancies  he  improves  in  beauty,  dresses  up  his 
hard-featured  face  in  smiles,  and  attempts  to  look 
hideously  tender.  Thus  equipped,  he  is  qualified 
to  make  love,  and  hopes  for  success  more  from 
the  powder  on  the  outside  of  his  head  than  the 
sentiments  within. 

Yet  when  I  consider  what  sort  of  a  creature 
the  fine  lady  is  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to  pay 
his  addresses,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  him  thus 
equipped  in  order  to  please.  She  is  herself  every 
whit  as  fond  of  powder,  and  tails,  and  hog's-lard, 
as  he  :  to  speak  my  secret  sentiments,  most  re- 
verend Fum,  the  ladies  here  are  horribly  ugly  ;  I 
can  hardly  endure  the  sight  of  them  :  they  no  way 
resemble  the  beauties  of  China  ;  the  Europeans 
have  a  quite  different  idea  of  beauty  from  us  ; 
when  I  reflect  on  the  small-footed  perfections  of 
an  Eastern  beauty,  how  is  it  possible  I  should 
have  eyes  for  a  woman  whose  feet  are  ten  inches 
long?  I  shall  never  forget  the  beauties  of  ray 
native  city  of  Nanfew.  How  very  broad  their 
faces  !  how  very  short  their  noses  !  how  very 
little  their  eyes  !  how  very  thm  their  lips  !  how 
very  black  their  teeth  !  the  snow  on  the  tops  of 
Bao  is  not  fairer  than  their  cheeks ;  and  their 
eyebrows  are  small  as  the  line  by  the  pencil  of 
Quamsi.  Here  a  lady  with  such  perfections  would 
be  frightful :  Dutch  and  Chinese  beauties  indeed 
have  some  resemblance,  but  English  women  are 
entirely  different ;  red  cheeks,  big  eyes,  and  teeth 
of  a  most  odious  whiteness,  are  not  only  seen 
here,  but  wished  for ;  and  then  they  have  such 
masculine  feet,  as  actually  serve  some  for  walking. 
Yet  uncivil  as  nature  haa  been,  they  seem 
resolved  to  outdo  her  in  uukindness :  they  use 
white  powder,  blue  powder,  and  black  powder, 
for  their  hair,  and  a  red  powder  for  the  face  on 
some  particular  occasions. 

They  like  to  have  the  face  of  various  colours, 
as  among  the  Tartars  of  Koreki,  frequently  sticking 
on  with  spittle  little  black  patches  on  every  part 
of  it,  except  on  the  tip  of  ti  e  nose,  which  I  have 
never  seen  with  a  patch.  You'll  have  a  better 
idea  of  their  manner  of  placing  these  spots,  when 
I  have  finished  a  map  of  an  English  face  patched 
'  iq?  to  the  fashion,  which  shall  shortly  be  sent  to 
increase  your  curious  collection  of  pamtings,  medals, 
and  monsters. 

But  what  surprises  more  than  all  the  rest  is 
what  I  have  just  now  been  credibly  informed  by 
one  of  this  country.     «  Most  ladies  here,"  says 


he,  "  have  two  faces ;  one  face  to  sleep  in,  and 
another  to  show  in  company  :  the  first  is  generally 
reserved  for  the  husband  and  family  at  home  ; 
the  other,  put  on  to  please  strangei'S  abroad  :  the 
family  face  is  often  indifferent  enough,  but  the 
out-door  one  looks  something  better ;  this  is 
always  made  at  the  toilet,  where  the  looking-glass 
and  toad-eater  sit  in  council,  and  settle  the  com- 
plexion of  the  day." 

I  can't  ascertain  the  tinith  of  this  remark  ; 
however,  it  is  actually  certain,  that  they  wear 
more  clothes  within  doors  than  without ;  and  I 
have  seen  a  lady  who  seemed  to  shudder  at  a 
breeze  in  her  own  apartment,  appear  half  naked 
in  the  streets.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

The  English  seem  as  silent  as  the  Japanese,  yet 
vainer  than  the  inhabitants  of  Siam.     Upon  my 
arrival  I  attributed  that  reserve  to  modesty,  which 
I  now  find  has  its  origin  in  pride.     Condescend  to 
address  them  fu'st,  and  you  are  sure  of  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  stoop  to  flattery,  and  you  conciliate 
their  frientkhip  and  esteem.     They  bear  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  all  the  miseries  of  life  without 
slu'inking  ;  danger  only  calls  forth  their  fortitude  ; 
they  even  exult  in  calamity  ;  but  contempt  is  what 
they  cannot  bear.     An  Englishman  fears  contempt     I 
more  than  death ;  he  often  flies  to  death  as  a  refuge     ! 
from  its  pressure  ;  and  dies  when  he  fancies  the     I 
world  has  ceased  to  esteem  him. 

Pride  seems  the  source  not  only  of  their  national 
vices,  but  of  their  national  virtues  also.  An 
Englishman  is  taught  to  love  his  king  as  his  friend, 
but  to  acknowledge  no  other  «iaster  than  the  laws 
which  himself  has  contributed  to  enact.  He  de- 
spises those  nations  who,  that  one  may  be  free, 
are  all  content  to  be  slaves  ;  who  first  lift  a  tyrant 
into  terror,  and  then  shrink  under  his  power  as  if 
delegated  from  Heaven.  Liberty  is  echoed  in  all 
their  assemblies  ;  and  thousands  might  be  found 
ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  sound,  though 
perhaps  not  one  of  all  the  number  understands  its 
meaning.  The  lowest  mechanic,  however,  looks 
upon  it  as  his  duty  to  be  a  watchful  guardian  of 
his  country's  freedom,  and  often  uses  a  language 
that  might  seem  haughty  even  in  the  mouth  of 
the  great  emperor  who  traces  liis  ancestry  to  the 
moon. 

A  few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of  their  prisons, 
I  could  not  avoid  stopping,  in  order  to  listen  to  a 
dialogue  which  I  thought  might  afford  me  some 
entertainment.  The  conversation  was  carried  on 
between  a  debtor  through  the  grate  of  his  prison, 
a  porter  who  had  stopped  to  rest  his  burthen,  and 
a  soldier  at  the  window.  The  subject  was  upon  a 
threatened  invasion  from  France,  and  each  seemed 
extremely  anxious  to  rescue  his  country  from  the 
impending  danger.  "  Fop  my  part,"  cries  the 
prisoner,  "  the  greatest  of  my  apprehensions  is  for 
our  freedom  :  if  the  French  should  conquer,  what 
would  become  of  English  liberty  ?  My  dear 
friends,  liberty  is  the  EngUshman's  prerogative  ; 
we  must  preserve  that  at  the  expense  of  our  lives : 
of  that  the  French  shall  never  deprive  us  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  men  who  are  slaves  themselves 
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would  preserve  our  freedom  should  they  happen 
to  conquer."  "  Ay,  slaves,"  ci-ies  the  porter, 
"  they  are  all  slaves,  fit  only  to  carry  burthens, 
every  one  of  them.  Before  I  would  stoop  to  sla- 
very, may  this  be  my  poison,  (and  he  held  the 
goblet  in  his  hand,)  may  this  be  my  poison — but  I 
would  sooner  list  for  a  soldier." 

The  soldier,  taking  the  goblet  from  his  friend, 
^Yith  much  awe  fei'vently  cried  out,  "  It  is  not  so 
much  oiu'  liberties  as  our  religion  that  would  suffer 
by  such  a  change  :  ay,  our  religion,  my  lads.  May 
liie  devil  sink  me  into  flames,  (such  was  the  solem- 
nity of  his  adjuration,)  if  the  French  should  come 
over,  but  our  religion  would  bfe  utterly  undone." 
So  saying,  instead  of  a  libation,  he  applied  the 
goblet  to  his  lips,  and  confii-med  his  sentiments 
with  a  ceremony  of  the  most  persevering  devotion. 

In  short,  every  man  here  pretends  to  be  a  poli- 
tician ;  even  the  fair  sex  are  sometimes  found  to 
mix  the  severity  of  national  altercation  with  the 
blandishments  of  love,  and  often  become  conquerors 
by  more  weapons  of  destruction  than  their  eyes. 

This  univei-sal  passion  for  politics  is  gratified  by 
daily  gazettes,  as  with  us  at  China.  But  as  in 
GUI'S  the  empex'or  endeavours  to  instruct  his  people, 
in  theirs  the  people  endeavour  to  instruct  the 
administration.  You  must  not,  however,  imagine 
that  they  who  compile  these  papers  have  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  politics  or  the  government  of  a 
state  ;  they  only  collect  their  materials  from  the 
oracle  of  some  coffee-house ;  which  oracle  has  him- 
self gathered  them  the  night  before  from  a  beau 
at  a  gaming-table,  who  has  pillaged  his  knowledge 
from  a  great  man's  porter,  Avho  has  had  his  infor- 
mation from  the  great  man's  gentleman,  who  has 
invented  the  whole  story  for  his  own  amusement 
the  night  preceding. 

The  English  in  general  seem  fonder  of  gaining 
the  esteem  than  the  love  of  those  they  converse 
with  :  this  gives  a  formality  to  their  amusements ; 
their  gayest  conversations  have  something  too  wise 
for  innocent  relaxation  ;  though  in  company  you 
are  seldom  disgusted  with  the  absurdity  of  a  fool, 
you  are  seldom  lifted  into  i-apture  by  those  strokes 
of  vivacity  which  give  instant,  though  not  perma- 
nent pleasure. 

What  they  want,  however,  in  gaiety,  they  make 
up  in  politeness.  You  smile  at  hearing  me  praise 
the  English  for  their  poUteness;  you  who  have  heard 
very  different  accounts  from  the  missionaries  at  Pe- 
kin,  who  have  seen  such  a  different  behaviour  in  their 
merchants  and  seamen  at  home.  But  I  must  still 
repeat  it,  the  English  seem  more  polite  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  ;  their  great  art  in  this  respect 
lies  in  endeavouring,  while  they  oblige,  to  lessen 
the  force  of  the  favour.  Other  countries  are  fond 
of  obliging  a  stranger  ;  but  seem  desirous  that  he 
should  be  sensible  of  the  obligation.  The  English 
confer  their  kindness  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
difference, and  give  away  benefits  with  an  au'  as  if 
they  despised  them. 

Walking  a  few  days  ago  between  an  English  and 
a  French  man  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  I  was 
unprepared  ;  but  they  had  each  large  coats,  which 
defended  them  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  perfect 
inundation.  The  Englishman  seeing  me  shrink 
from  the  weather,  accosted  me  thus  :  «  Psha,  man, 
what  dost  shrink  at  ?  here,  take  this  coat  ;  I  don't 
want  it ;  I  find  it  no  way  useful  to  me  j  I  had  as 


lief  be  without  it."  The  Frenchman  began  to 
show  his  poUteness  in  turn.  "  My  dear  friend," 
cries  he,  "  why  won't  you  oblige  me  by  making 
use  of  my  coat  ?  you  see  how  well  it  defends  me 
from  the  rain  ;  I  should  not  choose  to  part  with  it 
to  others,  but  to  such  a  friend  as  you  I  could  even 
part  with  my  skin  to  do  him  service." 

From  such  minute  instances  as  these,  most 
reverend  Fum  Hoam,  I  am  sensible  your  sagacity 
will  collect  instruction.  The  volume  of  Nature  is 
the  book  of  knowledge  ;  and  he  becomes  most 
wise  who  makes  the  most  judicious  selection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

I  HAVE  already  infonned  you  of  the  singular 
passion  of  this  nation  for  politics.  An  English 
man  not  satisfied  with  finding,  by  his  own  prosperity, 
the  contending  powers  of  Europe  properly  balanced, 
desires  also  to  know  the  precise  value  of  every 
weight  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curiosity, 
a  leaf  of  political  instruction  is  served  up  every 
morning  with  tea  :  when  our  politician  has  feasted 
upon  this,  he  repairs  to  a  coff'ee-house,  in  order  to 
ruminate  upon  what  he  has  read,  and  increase  his 
collection  ;  from  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  ordi- 
nary, inquires  what  news,  and,  treasuring  up  every 
acquisition  thei*e,  hunts  about  all  the  evening  in 
quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds  it  to  the  rest. 
Thus  at  night  he  retires  home,  full  of  the  import- 
ant advices  of  the  day.  When,  lo  !  aAvaking  next 
morning,  he  finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  a 
collection  of  absurdity  or  palpable  falsehood. 
This  one  would  think  a  mortifying  repulse  in  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  ;  yet  our  politician,  no  way  dis- 
couraged, hunts  on,  in  order  to  collect  fresh  mate- 
rials, and  in  order  to  be  again  disappointed. 

I  have  often  admired  the  commercial  spirit 
which  prevails  over  Europe  ;  have  been  surprised 
to  see  them  caiTy  on  a  traffic  with  productions  that 
an  Asiatic  stranger  would  deem  entirely  useless. 
It  is  a  proverb  in  China,  that  a  European  suffers 
not  even  his  spittle  to  be  lost  :  the  maxim,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficiently  strong  ;  since  they  sell 
even  their  lies  to  great  advantage.  Every  nation 
drives  a  considerable  trade  in  this  commodity  with 
their  neighbours. 

An  English  dealer  in  this  way,  for  instance, 
has  only  to  ascend  to  his  workhouse,  and  manu- 
facture a  turbulent  speech,  averred  to  be 'spoken 
in  the  senate ;  or  a  report  supposed  to  be  dropped 
at  court ;  a  piece  of  scandal  that  strikes  at  a 
popular  mandarin  ;  or  a  secret  treaty  between 
two  neighbouring  powers.  When  finished,  these 
goods  are  baled  up,  and  consigned  to  a  factor 
abroad,  who  sends  in  return  two  battles,  three 

sieges,  and  a  shrewd  letter  filled  with  dashes , 

blanks        and  stars  *****  of  great  importance. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  a  single  gazette  is  the 
joint  manufacture  of  Europe  ;  and  he  who  would 
peruse  it  with  a  philosophical  eye  might  perceive 
in  every  paragraph  something  characteristic  of  _tfie 
nation  to  which  it  belongs.  A  map  does  not  exhibit 
a  more  distinct  view  of  the  boundaries  and  sftuatiou 
of  every  country,  than  its  news  does  a  picture  of 
the  genius  and  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
superstition    and.  erroneous    delicacy    of   Italy, 
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the  formality  of  Spain,  the  cruelty  of  Portugal, 
the  fears  of  Austria,  the  confidence  of  Prussia, 
the  levity  of  France,  the  avarice  of  Holland,  the 
pride  of  England,  the  absurdity  of  Ireland,  and 
the  national  partiality  of  Scotland,  are  all  con- 
spicuous in  every  page. 

But,  perhaps,  you  may  find  more  satisfaction 
in  a  real  newspaper,  than  in  my  description  of  one  : 
I  therefore  send  a  specimen,  which  may  serve  to 
exhibit  the  manner  of  their  being  written,  and 
distinguish  the  characters  of  the  various  nations 
which  are  united  in  its  composition. 

Naples.  We  have  lately  dug  up  here  a  curious 
Etruscan  monument,  broken  in  two  in  the  raising. 
The  characters  are  scarce  visible  ;  but  Lugosi,  the 
learned  antiquary,  supposes  it  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Picus,  a  Latin  king,  as  one  of 
the  lines  will  be  plainly  distinguished  to  begin  with 
a  P.  It  is  hoped  this  discovery  will  produce 
something  valuable,  as  the  literati  of  our  twelve 
academies  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  disqui- 
sition. 

Pisa.  Since  JFather  Fudgi,  prior  of  St.  Gilbert's, 
has  gone  to  reside  at  Rome,  no  miracles  have 
been  performed  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Gilbert ;  the 
devout  begin  to  grow  uneasy,  and  some  begin 
actually  to  fear  that  St.  Gilbert  has  forsaken  them 
with  the  reverend  father. 

Lucca.  The  administrators  of  our  serene  re- 
public have  frequent  conferences  upon  the  part 
they  shall  take  in  the  present  commotions  of 
Europe.  Some  are  for  sending  a  body  of  their 
troops,  consisting  of  one  company  of  foot  and  six 
horsemen,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
empress-queen  ;  others  are  as  strenuous  assertors 
of  the  Prussian  interest :  what  turn  these  debates 
may  take,  time  only  can  discover.  However, 
certain  it  is,  we  shall  be  able  to  bi'ing  into  the 
field,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  seventy- 
five  armed  men,  a  commander-in-chief,  and  two 
drummers  of  great  experience. 

Spain.  Yesterday  the  new  king  showed  him- 
self to  his  subjects,  and  after  having  stayed  half  an 
hour  in  his  balcony,  retired  to  the  royal  apartment. 
The  night  concluded  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
sion with  illuminations  and  other  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

The  queen  is  more  beautiful  than  the  rising  sun, 
and  reckoned  one  of  the  first  wits  in  Europe  :  she 
had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
readiness  of  her  invention,  and  her  sldll  in  repartee, 
lately  at  court.  The  duke  of  Lerma,  coming  up 
to  her  with  a  low  bow  and  a  smile,  and  presenting 
a  nosegay  set  with  diamonds,  "  Madam,"  cries  he, 
"  I  am  your  most  obedient  humble  servant."  "  Oh, 
sir,"  repUes  the  queen,  without  any  prompter,  or 
the  least  hesitation,  "  1  am  \evy  proud  of  the  very 
great  honour  you  do  me."  Upon  which  she  made 
a  low  curtsey,  and  all  the  courtiers  fell  a  laugh- 
ing at  the  readiness  and  the  smartness  of  her 
reply. 

Lisbon.  Yesterday  we  had  an  auto  de  fe^  at 
which  were  burned  three  young  women  accused  of 
heresy,  one  of  them  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  two  Jews, 
and  an  old  woman  convicted  of  being  a  witch  :  one 
of  the  friars,  who  attended  this  last,  reports  that 
he  saw  the  devil  fly  out  of  her  at  the  stake  in  the 
shape  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  populace  behaved 
on  this  occasion  with  great  good-humour,  joy,  and 
sincere  devotion. 


Our  merciful  sovereign  has  been  for  some  time 
past  recovered  of  his  fright :  though  so  atrocious 
an  attempt  deserved  to  exterminate  half  the  nation, 
yet  he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  spare  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  ;  and  not  above  five  hundred 
have  been  broken  upon  the  wheel,  or  otherwise 
executed,  upon  this  horrid  occasion. 

Vienna.  We  have  received  certain  advices 
that  a  party  of  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  having 
attacked  a  much  superior  body  of  Prussians,  put 
them  all  to  flight,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners  of 
war. 

Berlin.  We  have  received  certahi  advices  that 
a  party  of  twenty  thousand  Prussians,  having  at- 
tacked a  much  superior  body  of  Austrians,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers, with  their  military  chest,  cannon,  and  baggage. 

Though  we  have  not  succeeded  this  campaign 
to  our  wishes,  yet  when  we  think  of  him  who 
commands  us,  we  rest  in  security  ;  while  we  sleep, 
our  king  is  watchful  for  our  safety. 

Paris.  We  shall  soon  stx'ike  a  signal  blow.  We 
have  seventeen  flat-bottomed  boats  at  Havre.  The 
people  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  our  ministers 
make  no  difficulty  in  I'aising  the  supplies. 

We  are  all  undone  ;  the  people  are  discontented 
to  the  last  degree  ;  the  ministers  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  most  rigorous  methods  to 
raise  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Our  distresses  are  great,  but  madara  Pompa- 
dour continues  to  supply  our  king,  who  is  now 
growing  old,  with  a  fresh  lady  every  night.  His 
health,  thank  Heaven,  is  still  pretty  well ;  nor  is 
he  in  the  least  unfit,  as  was  reported,  for  any  kind 
of  royal  exercitation.  He  was  so  frightened  at 
the  affair  of  Damiens,  that  his  physicians  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  his  reason  should  suffer ;  but  that 
wretch's  tortures  soon  composed  the  kingly  teri'ors 
of  his  breast. 

England.  Wanted  an  usher  to  an  academy. 
N.  B.  He  must  be  able  to  read,  dress  hair,  and 
must  have  had  the  small-pox. 

Dublin.  We  hear  that  there  is  a  benevolent 
subscription  on  foot  among  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  kingdom,  who  are  great  patrons  of  merit,  in 
order  to  assist  Black  and  All  Black,  in  his  contest 
with  the  Padderen  mai'e. 

We  hear  from  Germany  that  Prince  Ferdinand 
has  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  taken  twelve 
kettle-drums,  five  standards,  and  four  waggons  of 
ammunition,  prisoners  of  war. 

Edinburgh.  We  are  positive  when  we  say  that 
Saunders  M'Gregor,  who  was  lately  executed  for 
horse-stealing,  is  not  a  Scotchman,  but  born  in 
Carrickfergus.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

Ft'M  HoAM,  First  President  of  the  Ceremonial  Academy  at 
Pekin,  to  Lien  Chi  Altanoi,  the  discontented  wanderer : 
by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

Whether  sporting  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
river  Irtis,  or  scaling  the  steepy  mountains  of 
Douchenour ;  whether  traversing  the  black  deserts 
of  Kobi,  or  giving  lessons  of  politeness  to  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  in  whatever 
country,  whatever  climate,  and  whatever  circum- 
stances, all  hail !  May  Tien,  the  universal  soul,  take 
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you  under  his  pi-otection,  and  inspire  you  with  a 
superior  portion  of  himself  ! 

How  long,  ray  friend,  shall  an  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  continue  to  obstruct  your  happiness, 
and  tear  you  from  all  the  connexions  that  make 
life  pleasing  !  How  long  will  you  continue  to  rove 
from  climate  to  climate,  circled  by  thousands 
and  yet  without  a  friend,  feeling  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  crowd  and  all  the  anxieties  of  being 
alone  ? 

I  know  you  reply,  that  the  refined  pleasure  of 
gi'owing  every  day  wiser,  is  a  sufficient  i-ecom- 
pense  for  every  inconvenience.  I  know  you  will 
talk  of  the  vulgar  satisfaction  of  soliciting  happi- 
ness from  sensual  enjoyment  only,  and  probably 
enlarge  upon  the  exquisite  raptures  of  sentimental 
bliss.  Yet,  believe  me,  friend,  you  are  deceived  : 
all  our  pleasures,  though  seemingly  never  so 
i*emote  from  sense,  derive  their  origin  from  some 
one  of  the  senses.  The  most  exquisite  demonstra- 
tion in  mathematics,  or  the  most  pleasing  disqui- 
sition in  metaphysics,  if  it  does  not  ultimately  tend 
to  increase  some  sensual  satisfaction,  is  delightful 
only  to  fools,  or  to  men  who  have  by  long  habit 
oontx'actcd  a  false  idea  of  pleasure  ;  and  he  who 
separates  sensual  and  sentimental  enjoj-ments, 
seeking  happiness  from  mind  alone,  is  in  fact  as 
wretched  as  the  naked  inhabitant  of  the  forest, 
who  places  all  happiness  in  the  first,  regardless  of 
the  latter.  There  are  two  extremes  in  this  respect : 
the  savage,  who  swallows  down  the  draught  of 
pleasure  without  staying  to  reflect  on  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  sage,  who  passeth  the  cup  while  he 
reflects  on  the  conveniences  of  drinking. 

It  is  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  my  dear 
Altangi,  that  I  must  inform  you  that  what  the 
world  calls  happiness  must  now  be  yours  no  longer. 
Our  great  emperor's  displeasure  at  your  leaving 
China,  conti'ary  to  the  rules  of  our  government 
and  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  empire,  has 
produced  the  most  terrible  efiects.  Your  wife, 
daughter,  and  the  rest  of  your  family,  have  been 
seized  by  his  order,  and  appropriated  to  his  use  ; 
all,  except  your  son,  are  now  the  peculiar  property 
of  him  who  possesses  all ;  him  I  have  hidden  from 
the  ofiicers  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  even 
at  the  hazard  of  my  life  I  have  concealed  him. 
The  youth  seems  obstinately  bent  on  finding  you 
out,  wherever  you  are  ;  he  is  determined  to  face 
every  danger  that  opposes  his  pursuit.  Though 
yet  but  fifteen,  all  his  father's  virtues  and  obsti- 
nacy sparkle  in  his  eyes,  and  mark  him  as  one 
destined  to  no  mediocrity  of  fortune. 

You  see,  my  dearest  friend,  what  imprudence 
has  brought  thee  to  ;  from  opulence,  a  tender 
family,  surrounding  friends,  and  your  master's 
esteem,  it  has  reduced  thee  to  want,  persecution, 
and,  still  woi-se,  to  our  mighty  monarch's  displea- 
sure. Want  of  pmdence  is  too  frequently  the 
want  of  virtue ;  nor  is  there  on  earth  a  more  power- 
ful advocate  for  vice  than  poverty.  As  I  shall 
endeavour  to  guard  thee  from  the  one,  so  guard 
thyself  from  the  other  ;  and  still  think  of  me  with 
aff'ection  and  esteem.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 

From  LfKN  Chi  Altangi,  to  Fum  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin  in  China. 

The  Editor  thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  tJie 
preatest  part  of  the  folloinng  letter  seems  to  him  to  be 
little  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  sentences  borrowed  from 
Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher. 

A  WIFE,  a  daughter,  carried  into  captivity  to 
expiate  my  offence  ;  a  son,  scarce  yet  arrived  at 
maturity,  resolving  to  encounter  every  danger  in 
the  pious  pursuit  of  one  who  has  undone  him ; 
these  indeed  are  circumstances  of  distress  :  though 
my  tears  were  more  precious  than  the  gems  of 
Golconda,  yet  would  they  fall  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

But  I  submit  to  the  stroke  of  Heaven.  I  hold 
the  volume  of  Confucius  in  my  hand,  and  as  I 
read  grow  humble,  and  patient,  and  wise.  We 
should  feel  sorrow,  says  he,  but  not  sink  under 
its  oppression  :  the  heart  of  a  wise  man  should 
resemble  a  mirror,  which  reflects  every  object 
without  being  sullied  by  any.  The  wheel  of  for- 
tune turns  incessantly  round  ;  and  who  can  say 
within  himself,  I  shall  to  day  be  uppermost  ?  We 
should  hold  the  immutable  mean  that  lies  between 
insensibility  and  anguish  :  our  attempts  should 
not  be  to  extinguish  nature,  but  to  repress  it ;  not 
to  stand  unmoved  at  distress,  but  endeavour  to 
turn  every  disaster  to  our  own  advantage.  Our 
greatest  glory  is,  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising 
every  time  we  fall. 

I  fancy  myself  at  present,  0  thou  reverend  dis- 
ciple of  Tao,  more  than  a  match  for  all  that  can 
happen  ;  the  chief  business  of  my  life  has  been  to 
procure  wisdom,  and  the  chief  object  of  that  wis- 
dom was  to  be  happy.  My  attendance  on  your 
lectures,  my  conferences  with  the  missionaries  of 
Europe,  and  all  my  subsequent  adventures  upon 
quitting  China,  were  calculated  to  increase  the 
sphere  of  my  happiness,  not  my  curiosity.  "  Let 
European  travellers  cross  seas  and  deserts  merely 
to  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain,  to  describe 
the  cataract  of  a  river,  or  tell  the  commodities 
which  every  country  may  produce  ;  merchants  or 
geographers,  perhaps,  may  find  profit  by  such 
discoveries  ;  but  what  advantage  can  accrue  to  a 
philosopher  from  such  accounts,  who  is  desirous 
of  understanding  the  human  heart,  who  seeks  to 
know  the  men  of  every  country,  who  desires  to 
discover  those  differences  which  result  from 
climate,  rehgion,  education,  prejudice,  and  par- 
tiality ? 

I  should  think  my  time  very  ill  bestowed,  were 
the  only  fruits  of  my  adventures  to  consist  in  being 
able  to  tell,  that  a  tradesman  of  London  lives  in  a 
house  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  our  great 
emperor ;  that  the  ladies  wear  longer  clothes 
than  the  men,  that  the  priests  are  dressed  in 
colours  which  we  are  taught  to  detest,  and  that 
their  soldiers  wear  scarlet,  which  is  with  us  the 
symbol  of  peace  and  innocence.  How  many  tra- 
vellers are  there,  wlio  confine  their  relations  to 
such  minute  and  useless  particulars  !  For  one  who 
enters  into  the  genius  of  those  nations  with  whom 
he  has  conversed,  who  discloses  their  morals,  their 
opinions,  the  ideas  which  they  enteiiain  of 
religious  worship,  the  intrigues  of  their  ministers, 
and  their  skill  in  sciences  j  there  are  twenty  who 
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only  mention  some  idle  particulars,  which  can  be 
of  no  use  to  a  true  philosopher.  All  their  remarks 
tend  neither  to  make  themselves  nor  others  more 
happy  ;  they  no  way  contribute  to  control  their 
passions,  to  bear  adversity,  to  inspire  true  virtue, 
or  raise  a  detestation  of  vice. 

Men  may  be  very  learned,  and  yet  very  miser- 
able :  it  is  easy  to  be  a  deep  geometrician,  or  a 
sublime  astronomer,  but  very  difficult  to  be  a 
good  man.  I  esteem,  therefore,  the  traveller  who 
instructs  the  heart,  but  despise  him  who  only  in- 
dulges the  imagination  :  a  man  who  leaves  home 
to  mend  himself  and  others,  is  a  philosopher  ;  but 
he  who  goes  from  country  to  country,  guided  by 
the  blind  impulse  of  curiosity,  is  only  a  vagabond. 
From  Zerdusht  down  to  him  of  Tyanea,  I  honour 
all  those  great  names  who  endeavoured  to  unite 
the  world  by  their  travels  ;  such  men  grew  wiser 
as  well  as  better  the  farther  they  departed  from 
home,  and  seemed  like  rivers,  whose  streams  are 
not  only  increased,  but  refined,  as  they  travel  from 
their  source. 

For  my  own  part,  my  greatest  glory  is,  that 
travelling  has  not  more  steeled  my  constitution 
against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  all  the 
depressions  of  fatigue,  than  it  has  my  mind  against 
the  accidents  of  fortune,  or  the  accesses  of  despair. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO    THE    SAME. 

How  insupportable,  0  thou  possessor  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  would  be  this  separation,  this 
inuneasurable  distance  from  my  friend,  were  I 
not  able  thus  to  delineate  my  heart  upon  paper, 
and  to  send  thee  daily  a  map  of  my  mind  ! 

I  am  every  day  better  reconciled  to  the  people 
among  whom  I  reside,  and  begin  to  fancy  that  in 
time  I  shall  find  them  more  opulent,  more  chari- 
table, and  more  hospitable,  than  I  at  first  imagined. 
I  begin  to  learn  somewhat  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  to  see  reasons  for  several  deviations 
which  they  make  from  us,  from  whom  all  other 
nations  derive  their  politeness,  as  well  as  their 
original. 

In  spite  of  taste,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  I  now 
begin  to  think  their  women  tolerable  :  I  can  now 
look  on  a  languishing  blue  eye  without  disgust, 
and  pardon  a  set  of  teeth  even  though  whiter  than 
ivory.  I  now  begin  to  fancy  there  is  no  universal 
standard  for  beauty.  The  truth  is,  the  manners 
of  the  ladies  in  this  city  are  so  very  open  and  so 
vastly  engaging,  that  I  am  inclined  to  pass  over 
the  more  glaring  defects  of  their  persons,  since 
compensated  by  the  more  solid,  yet  latent  beauties 
of  the  mind.  What  though  they  want  black  teeth, 
or  are  deprived  of  the  allurements  of  feet  no  bigger 
than  their  thumbs,  yet  still  they  have  souls,  my 
friend  ;  such  souls,  so  free,  so  pressing,  so  hospi- 
table, and  so  engaging— I  have  received  more  in- 
vitations in  the  streets  of  London  from  the  sex  in 
one  night,  than  I  have  met  with  at  P?kin  in 
twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

Every  evening,  as  I  return  home  from  my  usual 
solitary  excursions,  I  am  met  by  several  of  those 
well-disposed  daughters  of  hospitality,  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  streets,  i-iclily  dressed,  and 
with  minds  not  less  noWe  tlian  their  appearance. 


You  know  that  nature  has  indulged  me  with  a  per- 
son by  no  means  agreeable  ;  yet  they  are  too  gene- 
rous to  object  to  my  homely  appearance  :  they  feel 
no  repugnance  at  my  broad  face  and  flat  nose ;  they 
perceive  me  to  be  a  stranger,  and  that  alone  is  a 
sufficient  recommendation.  They  even  seem  to 
think  it  their  duty  to  do  the  honours  of  the  country 
by  every  act  of  complaisance  in  their  power.  One 
takes  me  under  the  arm,  and  in  a  manner  forces 
me  along  ;  another  catches  me  round  the  neck, 
and  desires  me  to  partake  in  this  office  of  hospi- 
tality :  while  a  third,  kinder  still,  invites  me  to 
refresh  my  spirits  with  wine.  Wine  is  in  England 
reserved  only  for  the  rich  ;  yet  here  even  wine  is 
given  away  to  the  stranger  ! 

A  few  nights  ago,  one  of  these  generous  creatures, 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  flaunting  like  a  meteor 
by  my  side,  forcibly  attended  me  home  to  my  own 
apartment.  She  seemed  charmed  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  furniture,  and  the  convenience  of  my 
situation  :  and  well  indeed  she  might,  for  I  have 
hired  an  apartment  for  not  less  than  two  shillings 
of  their  money  every  week.  But  her  civility  did 
not  rest  hei'e  ;  for  at  parting,  being  desirous  to 
know  the  hour,  and  perceiving  my  watch  out  of 
order,  she  kindly  took  it  to  be  repaired  by  a  rela- 
tion of  her  own,  which  you  may  well  imagine  will 
save  some  expense  :  and  she  assures  me  that  it 
will  cost  her  nothing.  I  shall  have  it  back  in  a 
few  days,  when  mended,  and  am  preparing  a  pro- 
per speech,  expressive  of  my  gratitude  on  the  occa- 
sion :  Celestial  excellence,  I  intend  to  say,  happy 
I  am  in  having  found  out,  after  many  pai7ijFnl 
adventures,  a  land  of  innocence  and  a  people  of 
humanity :  I  may  rove  into  other  climes^  and  con- 
verse with  nations  yet  unknown^  hnt  where  shall  I 
meet  a  soul  of  such  purity  as  that  which  resides  in 
thy  breast !  Sure  thou  hast  been  nurtured  by  the 
bill  of  the  Shin  Shin,  or  sucked  the  breasts  of  the 
provident  Gin  Hiung.  The  melody  of  thy  voice 
could  rob  the  Chong  Fou  of  her  whelps,  or  inveigle 
the  Boh  that  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  Thy 
servant  shall  ever  retain  a  sense  of  thy  favours  ; 
and  one  day  boast  of  thy  virtue,  sincerity,  and  truth, 
among  the  daughters  of  China.  Adieu. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

I  HAVE  been  deceived  !  she  whom  I  fancied  a 
daughter  of  Paradise  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
infamous  disciples  of  Han  !  I  have  lost  a  trifle ;  I 
have  gained  the  consolation  of  having  discovered 
a  deceivei'.  I  once  more,  therefore,  relax  into 
my  former  indifference  with  regard  to  the  English 
ladies ;  they  once  more  begin  to  appear  disagreeable 
in  my  eyes  :  thus  is  my  whole  time  passed  in 
forming  conclusions  which  the  next  minute's  expe- 
rience may  probably  destroy  ;  the  present  moment 
becomes  a  comment  on  the  past,  and  I  improve 
rather  in  humility  than  wisdom. 

Their  laws  and  religion  forbid  the  English  to 
keep  more  than  one  woman  ;  I  therefore  concluded 
that  prostitutes  were  banished  from  society  :  I  was 
deceived  ;  every  man  here  keeps  as  many  wives  as 
he  can  maintain  :  the  laws  are  cemented  with 
blood,  praised  and  disregarded.  The  very  Chinese, 
whose  religion  allows  him  two  v.ives,  takes  not  half 
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the  liberties  of  the  English  in  this  particular 
Their  laws  may  be  compared  to  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls  ;  they  are  held  in  great  veneration,  but  sel- 
dom read,  or  seldom  understood  :  even  those  who 
pretend  to  be  their  guardians  dispute  about  the 
meaning  of  many  of  them,  and  confess  their  igno- 
rance of  others.  The  law,  therefore,  which  com- 
mands them  to  have  but  one  wife,  is  strictly 
observed  only  by  those  for  whom  one  is  more  than 
sufficient,  or  by  such  as  have  not  money  to  buy  two. 
As  for  the  rest,  they  violate  it  publicly,  and  some 
glory  in  its  violation.  They  seem  to  think,  like  the 
Persians,  that  they  give  evident  marks  of  manhood 
by  increasing  their  seraglio.  A  mandarine,  there- 
fore, here  generally  keeps  four  wives,  a  gentleman 
three,and  a  stage-player  two.  As  for  the  magistrates, 
the  country  justices  and  squires,  they  are  employed 
first  in  debauching  young  virgins,  and  then  punish- 
ing the  transgression. 

From  such  a  picture  you  will  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  he  who  employs  four  ladies  for  his  amusement, 
has  four  times  as  much  constitution  to  spare  as  he 
who  is  contented  with  one  :  that  a  mandarin  is 
much  cleverer  than  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman 
than  a  player;  and  yet  it  is  quite  the  reverse:  a  man- 
darin is  frequently  suppoi'ted  on  spindle  shanks, 
appears  emaciated  by  luxury,  and  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  variety,  merely  from  the  weak- 
ness, not  the  vigour  of  his  constitution ;  the  number 
of  his  wives  being  the  most  equivocal  symptom 
of  his  virility. 

Besides  the  country  squire,  there  is  also  another 
set  of  men  whose  whole  employment  consists  in 
corrupting  beauty  :  these  the  silly  part  of  the  fair 
sex  call  amiable  ;  the  more  sensible  part  of  them, 
however,  give  them  the  title  of  abominable.  You 
will  probably  demand  what  are  tlie  talents  of  a 
man  thus  caressed  by  the  majority  of  the  opposite 
sex  ;  what  talents  or  what  beauty  is  he  possessed 
of  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  fellows.  To  answer 
you  directly,  he  has  neither  talents  nor  beauty  ; 
but  then  he  is  possessed  of  impudence  and  assiduity. 
With  assiduity  and  impudence,  men  of  all  ages 
and  all  figures  may  commence  admirers.  I  have 
even  been  told  of  some  who  made  professions  of 
expiring  for  love,  when  all  the  world  could  perceive 
they  were  going  to  die  of  old  age  :  and,  what  is 
more  surprising  still,  such  battered  beaux  are 
generally  most  infamously  successful. 

A  fellow  of  this  kind  employs  three  hours  every 
morning  in  dressing  his  head ;  by  which  is  under- 
stood only  his  hair. 

He  is  a  professed  admu-er,  not  of  any  particular 
lady,  but  of  the  whole  sex. 

He  is  to  suppose  every  lady  has  caught  cold 
every  night,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
calUng  to  see  how  she  does  the  next  morning. 

He  is  upon  all  occasions  to  show  himself  in  very 
great  pain  for  the  ladies  :  if  a  lady  drops  even  a 
pin,  he  is  to  fly  in  order  to  present  it. 

He  never  speaks  to  a  lady  without  advancing 
his  mouth  to  her  ears,  by  which  he  frequently 
addresses  more  senses  than  one. 

Upon  proper  occasions  he  looks  excessively 
tender.  This  is  performed  Vy  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  shutting  his  eyes  and  showing  his 
teeth. 

He  is  excessively  fond  of  dancing  a  minuet  with 
the  ladies  ;  by  which  is  only  meant  walking  round 
the  floor  eight  or  ten  times  with  his  hat  on,  affecting 


great  gravity,  and  sometimes  looking  tenderly  on 
his  partner. 

He  never  affronts  any  man  himself,  and  never 
resents  an  affront  from  another. 

He  has  an  infinite  variety  of  small  talk  upon  all 
occasions,  and  laughs  when  he  has  nothing  more 
to  say. 

Such  is  the  killing  creature  who  prostrates  him- 
self to  the  sex  till  he  has  undone  them  ;  all  whose 
submissions  are  the  effects  of  design,  and  who  to 
please  the  ladies  almost  becomes  himself  a  lady. 


LETTER  X. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  given  you  no  account  of  my 
journey  from  China  to  Europe,  of  my  travels 
through  countries  where  Nature  sports  in  primeval 
rudeness,  where  she  pours  forth  her  wonders  in 
solitude  ;  countries,  from  whence  the  rigorous  cli- 
mate, the  sweeping  inundation,  the  drifted  desert, 
the  howling  forest,  and  mountains  of  immeasure- 
able  height,  banish  the  husbandman,  and  spread 
extensive  desolation  ;  countries  where  the  brown 
Tartar  wanders  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  with 
a  heart  that  never  felt  pity,  himself  more  hideous 
than  the  wilderness  he  makes. 

You  will  easily  conceive  the  fatigue  of  crossing 
vast  tracts  of  land,  either  desolate  or  still  more 
dangerous  by  its  inhabitants  ; — the  retreat  of  men 
who  seemed  driven  from  society,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  all  the  human  race  ;  nominally  professing 
a  subjection  to  Muscovy  or  China,  but  without  any 
resemblance  to  the  countries  on  which  they 
depend. 

After  I  had  crossed  the  great  wall,  the  first  ob- 
jects that  presented  themselves  were  the  remains 
of  desolated  cities,  and  all  the  magnificence  of 
venerable  ruin.  There  were  to  be  seen  temples 
of  beautiful  structures,  statues  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  around,  a  country  of  luxu- 
riant plenty  ;  but  not  one  single  inhabitant  to  reap 
the  bounties  of  Nature.  These  were  prospects 
that  might  humble  the  pride  of  kings,  and  repress 
human  vanity.  I  asked  my  guide  the  cause  of 
such  desolation.  These  countries,  says  he,  were 
once  the  dominions  of  a  Tartar  prince  ;  and  these 
ruins,  the  seat  of  arts,  elegance  and  ease.  This 
prince  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  one  of  the 
emperoi*s  of  China  ;  he  was  conquered,  his  cities 
plundered,  and  all  his  subjects  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. Such  are  the  effects  of  the  ambition  of 
kings  !  Ten  dervises,  says  the  Indian  proverb, 
shall  sleep  in  peace  upon  a  single  carpet,  while  two 
kings  shall  quarrel,  though  they  have  kingdoms  to 
divide  them.  Sure,  my  friend,  the  cruelty  and  the 
pride  of  man  have  made  more  deserts  than 
Nature  ever  made  '.—she  is  kind,  but  man  is  un- 
grateful ! 

Proceeding  in  my  journey  through  this  pensive 
scene  of  desolated  beauty,  in  a  few  days  I  arrived 
among  the  Daures,  a  nation  still  dependent  oil  China. 
Xaixigar  is  their  principal  city,  which,  compared 
with  those  of  Europe,  scarcely  deserves  the  name. 
The  governors,  and  other  officers,  who  are  sent 
yearly  from  Pekin,  abuse  their  authority,  and  often 
take  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants  to 
themselves.     The  Daures,  accustomed  to  base  sub- 
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mission,  feel  no  resentment  at  those  injuries,  or 
stifle  what  they  feel.  Custom  and  necessity  teach 
even  barbarians  the  same  art  of  dissimulation 
that  ambition  and  intrigue  inspire  in  the  breasts 
of  the  polite.  Upon  beholding  such  unlicensed 
stretches  of  power,  Alas,  thought  I,  how  little  does 
our  wise  and  good  emperor  know  of  these  in- 
tolerable exactions  !  these  provinces  are  too  distant 
for  complaint,  and  too  insignificant  to  expect 
redress.  The  more  distant  the  government,  the 
honester  should  be  the  governor  to  whom  it  is  in- 
trusted ;  for  hope  of  impunity  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  violation. 

The  religion  of  the  Daures  is  more  absurd  than 
even  that  of  the  sectai-ies  of  Fohi.     How  would 
you  be  surprised,  O  sage  disciple  and  follower  of 
Confucius  !  you  who  believe  one  eternal  intelligent 
Cause  of  all,  should  you  be  present  at  the  bar- 
barous ceremonies  of  this  infatuated  people  !  How 
would  you  deplore  the  blindness  and  folly  of  man- 
j  kind.     His  boasted  reason  seems  only  to  light  him 
i  astray,  and  brutal  instinct  more  regularly  points 
:   out  the  path  to  happiness.     Could  you  think  it  ? 
'   they  adore  a  wicked  divinity  ;  they  fear  him  and 
:   they  worship  him  ;  they  imagine  him  a  malicious 
'   being,  ready  to  injure  and  ready  to  be  appeased. 
The  men  and  women  assemble  at  midnight  in  a 
hut,  which  serves  for  a  temple.    A  priest  stretches 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  people  pour 
forth  the  most  horrid  cries,  while  drums  and  tim- 
brels swell  the  infernal  concert.     After  this  dis- 
sonance, miscalled  music,  has  continued  about  two 
hours,  the  priest  rises  from  the  ground,  assumes 
an  air  of  inspiration,  grows  big  with  the  inspiring 
!    demon,  and  pretends  to  a  skill  in  futurity. 

In  every  country,  my  friend,  the  bonzes,  the 
brachmans,  and  the  priests  deceive  the  people  ;  all 
reformations  begin  from  the  laity ;  the  priests 
point  us  out  the  way  to  heaven  with  their  fingers, 
but  stand  still  themselves,  nor  seem  to  travel  to- 
[   wards  the  country  in  view. 

The  customs  of  this  people  correspond  to  their 
religion  :  they  keep  their  dead  for  three  days  on 
the  same  bed  where  the  person  died  ;  after  which 
they  bury  him  in  a  grave  moderately  deep,  but 
'  with  the  head  still  uncovered.  Here  for  several 
days  they  present  him  with  different  sorts  of  meats ; 
which,  when  they  perceive  he '  does  not  consume, 
they  fill  up  the  grave,  and  desist  from  desiring 
him  to  eat  for  the  future.  How,  how  can  man- 
kind be  guilty  of  such  strange  absurdity  ;  to  en- 
]  treat  a  dead  body  already  putrid  to  partake  of  the 
banquet !  Where,  I  again  repeat  it,  is  the  human 
reason  ?  not  only  some  men,  but  whole  nations, 
seem  divested  of  its  illumination. 

Here  we  observe  a  whole  country  adoring  a 
divinity  through  fear,  and  attempting  to  feed  the 
dead.      These  are  their  most  serious  and  most 
religious  occupations  :  are  these  men  rational,  or 
:    are  not  the  apes  of  Borneo  more  wise  ? 
I        Certain  I  am,  0  thou  instructor  of  my  youth  ! 
that  without  philosophers,  without  some  few  vir- 
tuous men  who  seem  to  be  of  a  different  nature 
I    from  the  rest  of  mankind,  without  such  as  these 
[    the  worship  of  a  wicked  divinity  would  surely  be 
i    established  over  every  part  of  the  earth.    Fear 
guides  more  to  their  duty  than  gratitude  :  for  one 
I    man  who  is  virtuous  from  the  love  of  virtue,  from 
I    the  obligation  that  he  thinks  he  lies  under  to  the 
;    Giver  of  all,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  are  good 


only  from  the  apprehensions  of  punishment.  Could 
these  last  be  persuaded,  as  the  Epicureans  were,^ 
that  Heaven  had  no  thunders  in  store  for  the  villain, 
they  would  no  longer  continue  to  acknowledge 
subordination,  or  thank  that  Being  who  gave  them 
existence.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XL 

TO  THE   SAME. 

From  such  a  picture  of  Nature  in  primeval  sim- 
plicity, tell  me,  my  much  respected  friend,  are  you 
in  love  with  fatigue  and  solitude  ?  Do  you  si"-h 
for  the  severe  frugality  of  the  wandering  Tartar, 
or  regret  being  born  amidst  the  luxury  and  dis- 
simulation of  the  polite  ?  Rather  tell  me,  has  not 
every  kind  of  life  vices  peculiarly  its  own  ?  Is  it 
not  a  truth,  that  refined  companies  have  more 
vices,  but  those  not  so  terrible  ;  barbarous  nations 
few,  and  they  of  the  most  hideous  complexion  ? 
Perfidy  and  fraud  are  the  vices  of  civilised  nations; 
credulity  and  violence,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert.  Does  the  luxury  of  the  one  produce 
half  the  evils  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  other  ? 
Certainly  those  philosophers  who  declaim  against 
luxury  have  but  little  understood  its  benefits  ; 
they  seem  insensible,  that  to  luxury  we  owe  not 
only  the  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  but  even 
of  our  virtues. 

It  may  sound  fine  in  the  mouth  of  a  declaimer 
when  he  talks  of  subduing  our  appetites,  of  teaching 
every  sense  to  be  content  with  a  bare  sufficiency, 
and  of  supplying  only  the  wants  of  nature  ;  but  is 
there  not  more  satisfaction  m  indulging  those 
appetites,  if  with  innocence  and  safety,  than  in 
restraining  them  ?  Am  not  I  better  pleased  in 
enjoyment,  than  in  the  sullen  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  I  can  live  without  enjoyment  ?  The  more 
various  our  artificial  necessities,  the  wider  is  our 
circle  of  pleasure  ;  for  all  pleasure  consists  in  ob- 
viating necessities  as  they  rise  :  luxury,  therefore, 
as  it  increases  our  wants,  increases  our  capacity 
for  happiness. 

Examine  the  history  of  any  country  remarkable 
for  opulence  and  wisdom,  you  will  find  that  they 
would  never  have  been  wise  had  they  not  been  first 
luxurious  :  you  will  find  poets,  philosophers,  and 
even  patriots,  marching  in  luxury's  train.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  We  then  only  are  curious  after 
Imowledge  when  we  find  it  connected  with  sensual 
happiness.  The  senses  ever  point  out  the  way, 
and  reflection  comments  upon  the  discovery.  In- 
form a  native  of  the  desert  of  Kobi  of  the  exact 
measure  of  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  he  finds  no 
satisfaction  at  all  in  the  infonnation  ;  he  wonders 
how  any  could  take  such  pains,  and  lay  out  such 
treasures,  in  order  to  solve  so  useless  a  difficulty  : 
but  connect  it  with  his  happiness,  by  showing  that 
it  improves  navigation — that  by  such  an  investiga- 
tion he  may  have  a  warmer  coat,  a  better  gun,  or 
a  finer  knife,  and  he  is  instantly  in  raptures  at  so 
great  an  improvement.  In  short,  we  only  desire 
to  know  what  we  desire  to  possess  ;  and,  whatever 
we  may  talk  againi^  it,  luxury  adds  the  spur  to 
curiosity,  and  gives  us  a  desire  of  becoming  more 
wise. 

But  not  our  knowledge  only,  but  our  virtues  are 
improved  by  luxury.    Observe  the  brown  savage 
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of  Thibet,  to  whom  the  fruits  of  the  spreading 
pomegranate  supply  food,  and  its  branches  a 
habitation.  Such  a  character  has  few  vices,  I 
grant  ;  but  those  he  has  are  of  the  most  hideous 
nature  :  rapine  and  cruelty  are  scarcely  crimes  in 
his  eye  :  neither  pity  nor  tenderness,  which  en- 
noble every  virtue,  have  any  place  in  his  heart  ; 
he  hates  his  enemies,  and  kills  those  he  subdues. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  polite  Chinese  and  civilised 
European  seem  even  to  love  their  enemies.  I 
have  just  now  seen  an  instance  where  the  English 
have  succoured  those  enemies  whom  their  own 
countrymen  actually  refused  to  relieve. 

The  greater  the  luxuries  of  every  country,  the 
more  closely,  politically  speaking,  is  that  country 
united.  Luxury  is  the  child  of  society  alone  ;  the 
luxurious  man  stands  in  need  of  a  thousand  differ- 
ent artists  to  furnish  out  his  happiness  :  it  is 
more  likely,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  a  good 
citizen  who  is  connected  by  motives  of  self-interest 
%vith  so  many,  tlian  the  abstemious  man  who  is 
united  to  none. 

Tn  whatsoever  light,  therefore,  we  consider 
luxury  ;  whether  as  emplox-ing  a  number  of  hands 
naturally  too  feeble  for  more  laborious  employ- 
ment, as  finding  a  variety  of  occupation  for  others 
who  migiit  be  totally  idle,  or  as  furnishing  out  new 
inlets  to  happiness,  without  encroaching  on  mutual 
property  ;  in  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  stand  up  in  its  defence,  and  the 
sentiment  of  Confucius  still  remains  unshaken  : 
that  we  should  enjotj  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
as  are  consistent  with  our  own  safety  and  the 
prosperity  of  others  ;  and  that  he  who  finds  out  a 
new  pleasure  is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
society. 


LETTER  Xn. 

TO   THE    SAMK. 

From  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Daures,  who 
tliink  themselves  the  politest  people  in  the  world, 
I  must  make  a  transition  to  the  funeral  solemnities 
of  the  English,  who  think  themselves  as  pohte  as 
they.  The  numberless  ceremonies  which  are  used 
here  when  a  person  is  sick,  appear  to  me  so  many 
evident  marks  of  fear  and  apprehension.  Ask  an 
Englishman,  however,  whether  he  is  afraid  of 
death,  and  he  boldly  answers  in  the  negative  ;  but 
observe  his  behaviour  in  circumstances  of  ap- 
proaching sickness,  and  you  will  find  his  actions 
give  his  assertions  the  lie. 

The  Chinese  are  very  sincere  in  this  respect; 
they  hate  to  die,  and  they  confess  their  terrors ;  a 
great  part  of  their  life  is  spent  in  preparing  things 
proper  for  their  funeral.  A  poor  artisan  shall 
spend  half  his  income  in  providing  himself  a  tomb 
twenty  years  before  he  wants  it ;  and  denies  him- 
self the  necessaries  of  life,  that  he  may  be  amply 
provided  for  when  he  shall  want  them  no  more. 

But  people  of  distinction  in  England  really 
deserve  pity,  for  they  die  in  circumstances  of  the 
most  extreme  distress.  It  is  an  established  rule, 
never  to  let  a  man  know  that  he  is  dying  :  physi- 
cians are  sent  for,  the  clergy  are  called,  and  every 
thing  passes  in  silent  solemnity  round  the  sick-bed. 
The  patient  is  in  agonies,  looks  round  for  pity ;  yet 
not  a  single  creature  will  say  that  he  is  dying.  If 
he  is  possessed  of  fortune,  his  relations  entreat  him 


to  make  his  will,  as  it  may  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind.  He  is  desired  to  undergo  the  rites 
of  the  church ;  for  decency  requires  it.  His  friends 
take  their  leave  only  because  they  do  not  care  to 
see  him  in  pain.  In  short,  a  hundred  stratagems 
are  used  to  make  him  do  what  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  perform  only  by  being  told,  "  Sir,  you 
are  past  all  hopes,  and  had  as  good  think  decently 
of  dying." 

Besides  all  this,  the  chamber  is  darkened,  the 
whole  house  echoes  to  the  cries  of  the  wife,  the 
lamentations  of  the  children,  the  grief  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  sighs  of  friends.  Thebedis  surrounded 
with  priests  and  doctors  in  black,  and  only  flam- 
beaux emit  a  yellow  gloom.  Where  is  the  man, 
how  intrepid  soever,  that  would  not  shrink  at  such 
hideous  solemnity  ?  For  fear  of  affrighting  their 
expiring  friends,  the  English  practise  all  that  can 
fill  them  with  terror.  Strange  effect  of  human 
prejudice,  thus  to  torture  merely  from  mistaken 
tenderness ! 

You  see,  my  friend,  what  contradictions  there 
are  in  the  tempers  of  those  islanders  ;  when 
prompted  by  ambition,  revenge,  or  disappointment, 
they  meet  death  with  the  utmost  resolution  :  the 
very  man  who  in  his  bed  would  have  trembled  at 
the  aspect  of  a  doctor,  shall  go  with  intrepidity  to 
attack  a  bastion,  or  deUberately  noose  himself  up 
in  his  garters. 

The  passion  of  the  Europeans  for  magnificent 
interments  is  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  Chinese. 
When  a  tradesman  dies,  his  frightful  face  is  painted 
up  by  an  undertaker,  and  placed  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion to  receive  company :  this  is  called  lying  in 
state.  To  this  disagreeable  spectacle  all  the  idlers 
in  town  flock,  and  learn  to  loathe  the  wretch  dead, 
whom  they  despised  when  living.  In  this  manner 
you  see  some  who  would  have  refused  a  shilling  to 
save  the  life  of  theirnearest  friend,  bestow  thousands 
on  adorning  their  putrid  corpse.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  fellow  who,  grown  rich  by  the  price  of  blood, 
left  it  in  his  will  that  he  should  lie  in  state  ;  and 
unknowingly  gibbeted  himself  into  infamy,  when 
he  might  have  otherwise  quietly  retired  into 
oblivion. 

When  the  person  is  buried,  the  next  care  is  to 
make  his  epitaph;  they  are  generally  reckoned 
best  which  flatter  most :  such  relations,  therefore, 
as  have  received  most  benefits  from  the  defunct, 
discharge  this  friendly  office,  and  generally  flatter 
in  proportion  to  their  joy.  When  we  read  those 
monumental  histories  of  the  dead,  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  dust  ;  for  they 
all  appear  equally  remarkable  for  being  the  most 
sincere  Christians,  the  most  benevolent  neighbours, 
and  the  honestest  men  of  their  time.  To  go 
through  a  European  cemetery,  one  would  be  apt 
to  wonder  how  mankind  could  have  so  basely 
degenerated  from  such  excellent  ancestors ;  every 
tomb  pretends  to  claim  your  reverence  and  regret  I 
some  are  praised  for  piety,  m  those  inscriptions, 
who  never  entered  the  temple  until  they  were 
dead  ;  some  are  praised  for  being  excellent  poets, 
who  were  never  mentioned  except  for  their  dulness 
when  living  ;  others  for  sublime  orators,  who  were 
never  noted  except  for  their  impudence  ;  and 
others  still  for  military  achievements,  who  weie 
never  in  any  other  skirmishes  but  with  the  watch. 
Some  even  make  epitaphs  for  themselves,  and 
bespeak  the  reader's  good-will.    It  were  indeed  to 
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be  wished  that  every  man  would  early  learn  in  this 
manner  to  make  his  own  ;  that  he  would  di-aw 
it  up  in  terms  as  flattering  as  possible ;  and  that  he 
would  make  it  the  emploj-ment  of  his  Avhole  life  to 
deserve  it ! 

I  have  not  yet  been  in  a  place  called  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  soon  intend  to  visit  it.  There,  I  am 
told,  I  shall  see  justice  done  to  deceased  merit  ; 
none,  I  am  told,  are  permitted  to  be  buried  there  but 
such  as  have  adorned  as  well  as  improved  mankind. 
There  no  intruders,  by  the  influence  of  friends  or 
fortune,  presume  to  mix  their  unhallowed  ashes 
with  philosophers,  heroes,  and  poets.  Nothing  but 
true  merit  has  a  place  in  that  awful  sanctuary. 
The  guardianship  of  the  tombs  is  committed  to 
several  reverend  priests,  who  are  never  guilty,  for 
a  superior  reward,  of  taking  down  the  names  of 
good  men  to  make  room  for  others  of  equivocal 
character,  nor  even  profane  the  sacred  walls  with 
pageants  that  posterity  cannot  know,  or  shall  blush 
to  own. 

I  always  was  of  opinion,  that  sepulchral  honours 
of  this  kind  should  be  considered  as  a  national 
concern,  and  not  trusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests 
of  any  country,  how  respectable  soever  ;  but  from 
the  conduct  of  the  reverend  personages,  whose 
disinterested  patriotism  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
discover,  I  am  taught  to  retract  my  former  senti- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  Spartans  and  the  Persians 
made  a  fine  political  use  of  sepulchral  vanity ;  they 
permitted  none  to  be  thus  interred  who  had  not 
fallen  in  the  vindication  of  their  country.  A 
monument  thus  became  a  real  mark  of  distinction  ; 
it  nerved  the  hero's  arm  with  tenfold  vigour  ;  and 
he  fought  without  fear  who  only  fought  for  a 
grave.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIII. 

FROM    THE    SAME. 

I  AM  just  returned  from  Westminster,  theplaceof 
sepulture  for  the  philosophers,  heroes,  and  kings 
of  England.     What  a  gloom  do  monumental  in- 
scriptions and  all  the  venerable  remains  of  deceased 
i    merit  inspire  !  Imagine  a  temple  marked  with  the 
I    hand  of  antiquity,  solemn  as  religious  awe,  adorned 
j    with  all  the  magnificence  of  barbarous  profusion, 
I    dim  windows,  fretted  pillars,  long  colonnades,  and 
dark  ceilings.     Think,  then,  what  were  my  sen- 
;    sations  at  being  introduced  to  such  a  scene.     I 
'    stood  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  threw  my 
j    eyes  round  on  the  walls,  filled  with  the  statues,  the 

inscriptions,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 
;  Alas,  I  said  to  myself,  how  does  pride  attend 
the  puny  child  of  dust  even  to  the  grave  !  Even 
!  humble  as  I  am,  I  possess  more  consequence  in 
i  the  present  scene  than  the  greatest  hero  of  them 
;  all ;  they  have  toiled  for  an  hour  to  gain  a  transient 
immortality,  and  are  at  length  retired  to  the  grave, 
j    where  they  have  no  attendant  but  the  worm,  none 

to  flatter  but  the  epitaph. 
;  As  I  was  indulging  such  reflections,  a  gentleman, 
!  dressed  in  Wack,  perceiving  me  to  he  a  stranger, 
came  up,  entered  into  conversation,  and  politely 
,  offered  to  be  my  instructor  and  guide  through  the 
temple.  "  If  any  monument,"  said  he,  "  should 
:  particularly  excite  your  curiosity,  I  shall  endeavour 
1  to  satisfy  your  demands."  I  accepted  with  thanks 
i    the  gentleman's  ofier,  adding,  that  "  I  was  come  to 


observe  the  policy,  the  wisdom,  and  the  justice  of 
the  English,  in  conferring  rewards  upon  deceased 
merit.  If  adulation  like  this  (continued  I)  be 
properly  conducted,  as  it  can  no  ways  injure  those 
who  are  flattered,  so  it  may  be  a  glorious  incentive 
to  those  who  are  now  capable  of  enjoying  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  turn  this 
monumental  pride  to  its  own  advantage ;  to  become 
strong  in  the  aggregate  from  the  weakness  of  the 
individual.  If  none  but  the  tiiily  great  have  a 
place  in  this  awful  repository,  a  temple  like  this 
will  give  the  finest  lessons  of  morality,  and  be  a 
strong  incentive  to  true  ambition.  I  am  told  that 
none  have  a  place  here  but  characters  of  the  most 
distinguished  merit."  The  man  in  black  seemed 
impatient  at  my  observations,  so  I  discontinued  my 
remarks,  and  we  walked  on  together  to  take  a  view 
of  every  particular  monument  aS  it  lay. 

As  the  eye  is  naturally  caught  by  the  finest 
obj^t,  I  could  not  avoid  being  particularly  curious 
about  one  monument,  which  appeared  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest  :  "  That,"  said  I  to  my  guide, 
"  I  take  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  very  great  man. 
By  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  design,  this  must  be  a 
trophy  raised  to  the  memory  of  some  king  who  has 
saved  his  country  from  ruin,  or  lawgiver  who  has 
reduced  his  fellow  citizens  from  anarchy  into  just 
subjection." — "  It  is  not  requisite,"  replied  my 
companion,  smiling,  "  to  have  such  qualifications 
in  order  to  have  a  very  fine  monument  here.  More 
humble  abilities  will  suffice." — "  What,  I  suppose 
then,  the  gaining  two  or  three  battles,  or  the  taking 
half  a  score  towns,  is  thought  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication?"— "Gaining  battles  or  taking  towns," 
replied  the  man  in  black,  "  may  be  of  service  :  but 
a  gentleman  may  have  a  very  fine  monument  here 
without  ever  seeing  a  battle  or  a  siege." — "  This, 
then,  is  the  monument  of  some  poet,  I  presume, — 
of  one  whose  wit  has  gained  him  immortality  ?" — 
"  No,  sir,"  replied  my  guide,  "  the  gentleman  who 
lies  here  never  made  verses  ;  and  as  for  wit,  he 
despised  it  in  others,  because  he  had  none  him- 
self."— "  Pray  tell  me  in  a  word,"  said  I,  peevishly, 
"  what  is  the  man  who  lies  here  particularly 
remarkable  for?" — "Remarkable,  sir!"  said  my 
companion  ;  "  why,  sir,  the  gentleman  that  lies 
here  is  remarkable,  ver\'  remarkable — for  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey." — "  But,  head 
of  my  ancestors !  how  has  he  got  here  ?  I 
fancy  he  could  never  bribe  the  guardians  of  the 
temple  to  give  him  a  place.  Should  he  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  among  company  where  even 
moderate  merit  would  look  like  infamy?" — "I 
suppose,"  replied  the  man  in  black,  "  the  gentleman 
was  rich,  and  his  fi'iends,  as  is  usual  in  such  a  case, 
told  him  he  was  great.  He  readily  believed  them ; 
the  guardians  ot  the  temple,  as  they  got  by  the 
self-delusions,  were  ready  to  believe  him  too  ;  so 
he  paid  his  money  for  a  fine  monument  ;  and  the 
workman,  as  you  see,  has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  Think  not,  however,  that  this 
gentleman  is  singular  in  his  desire  of  being  buried 
among  the  great :  there  are  several  others  in  the 
temple  who,  hated  and  shunned  by  the  great  while 
alive,  have  come  here  fully  resolved  to  keep  them 
company  now  they  are  dead." 

As  we  walked  along  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
temple,  "  There,"  says  the  gentleman,  pointing 
with  his  finger,  "  that  is  the  poets'  corner  ;  there 
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you  see  the  monuments  of  Shakspeai-e,  and  Milton, 
and  Prior,  and  Drayton."—"  Drayton  !"  I  replied, 
"  I  never  heard  of  him  before  ;  but  I  have  been 
told  of  one  Pope,— is  he  there  1" — "  It  is  time 
enough,"  replied  my  guide,  "  these  hundred  years ; 
he  is  not  long  dead  ;  people  have  not  done  hating 
him  yet." — "  Strange,"  cried  I ; "  can  any  be  found 
to  hate  a  man  whose  life  was  wholly  spent  in 
entertaining  and  mstructing  his  fellow-creatures  !" 
— «  Yes,"  says  ray  guide,  "  they  hate  him  for  that 
very  reason.  There  are  a  set  of  men  called 
answerers  of  books,  who  take  upon  them  to  watch 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  distribute  reputation  by 
the  sheet ;  they  somewhat  resemble  the  eunuchs 
in  a  seraglio,  who  are  incapable  of  giving  pleasure 
themselves,  and  hinder  those  that  would.  These 
answerers  have  no  other  employment  but  to  cry 
out  *  dunce,'  and  *  scribbler,'  to  praise  the  dead  and 
revile  the  living ;  to  grant  a  man  of  confessed 
abiUties  some  small  share  of  merit ;  to  applaud 
twenty  blockheads,  in  order  to  gam  the  reputation 
of  candour  ;  and  to  revile  the  moral  character  of 
the  man  whose  writings  they  cannot  injure.  Such 
wretches  are  kept  in  pay  by  some  mercenary  book- 
seller, or  more  frequently  the  bookseller  himself  takes 
this  dirty  work  off  their  hands,  as  all  that  is  re- 
quu'ed  is  to  be  vei-y  abusive  and  very  dull.  Every 
poet  of  any  genius  is  sure  to  find  such  enemies : 
he  feels,  though  he  seems  to  despise,  their  malice  ; 
they  make  him  miserable  here ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  empty  fame,  at  last  he  gains  solid  anxiety." 

"  Has  this  been  the  case  with  every  poet  I  see 
here  ?"  cried  I. — "■  Yes,  with  every  mother's  son  of 
them,"  replied  he,  "  except  he  happened  to  be  born 
a  mandarin.  If  he  has  much  money,  he  may  buy 
reputation  from  your  book-answerers,  as  well  as  a 
monument  from  the  guardians  of  the  temple." 

"  But  are  there  not  some  men  of  distinguished 
taste,  as  in  China,  who  are  willing  to  patronise  men 
of  merit,  and  soften  the  rancour  of  malevolent 
dulness?" 

"  I  own  there  are  many,"  replied  the  man  in 
black ;  "  but,  alas  !  sii*,  the  book-answerers  crowd 
about  them,  and  call  themselves  the  writei-s  of 
books ;  and  the  patron  is  too  indolent  to  distinguish : 
thus  poets  are  kept  at  a  distance,  while  then*  ene- 
mies eat  up  all  their  rewards  at  the  mandarin's 
table." 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  temple,  we  made  up  to 
an  iron  gate,  through  which  my  companion  told 
me  we  were  to  pass  in  order  to  see  the  monuments 
of  the  kings.  Accordingly  I  marched  up  without 
farther  ceremony,  and  was  going  to  enter,  when  a 
person,  who  held  the  gate  in  his  hand,  told  me  I 
must  pay  first.  I  was  surprised  at  such  a  demand, 
and  asked  the  man,  «  whether  the  people  of  Eng- 
land kept  a  show  ?  whether  the  paltry  sum  he 
demanded  was  not  a  national  reproach  ?  whether 
it  was  not  more  to  the  honour  of  the  country  to 
let  their  magnificence  or  their  antiquities  be  openly 
seen,  than  thus  meanly  to  tax  a  curiosity  which 
tended  to  their  own  honour?"  "As  for  your 
questions,"  replied  the  gate-keeper,  "  to  be  sure 
they  may  be  very  right,  because  I  don't  understand 
them  :  but  as  for  that  three-pence,  I  farm  it  from 
one  who  rents  it  from  another,  who  hires  it  from 
a  third,  who  leases  it  from  the  guardians  of  the 
temple ;  and  we  all  must  live."  I  expected,  upon 
paying  here,  to  see  something  extraordinary,  since 
what  I  had  seen  for  nothing  filled  me  with  so  much 


surprise  ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed ;  there 
was  little  more  within  than  black  coffins,  rusty 
armour,  tattered  standards,  and  some  few  slovenly 
figures  in  wax.  I  was  sorry  I  had  paid,  but  I 
comforted  myself  by  considei'ing  it  would  be  my 
last  payment.  A  person  attended  us,  who,  without 
once  blushing,  told  a  hundred  lies  :  he  talked  of  a 
lady  who  died  by  pricking  her  finger  ;  of  a  king 
with  a  golden  head,  and  twenty  such  pieces  of 
absurdity. — "  Look  ye  there,  gentlemen,"  says  lie, 
pointing  to  an  old  oak  chair,  "  there's  a  curiosity 
for  ye  :  in  that  chair  the  kings  of  England  were 
crowned  ;  you  see  also  a  stone  underneath,  and 
that  stone  is  Jacob's  pillow."  I  could  see  no 
curiosity  either  in  the  oalc  chair  or  the  stone  : 
could  I,  indeed,  behold  one  of  the  old  kings  of 
England  seated  in  this,  or  Jacob's  head  laid  upon 
the  other,  there  might  be  something  curious  in  the 
sight ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  more 
reason  for  my  surprise  than  if  I  should  pick  a  stone 
from  theu'  streets,  and  call  it  a  curiosity,  merely 
because  one  of  the  kings  happened  to  tread  upon 
it  as  he  passed  in  a  procession. 

From  hence  our  conductor  led  us  through  several 
dark  walks  and  winding  ways,  uttering  lies,  talking 
to  himself,  and  flourishing  a  wand  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  He  reminded  me  of  the  black  magi- 
cians of  Kobi.  After  we  had  been  almost  fatigued 
with  a  variety  of  objects,  he,  at  last,  desired  me  to 
consider  attentively  a  certain  suit  of  armour,  which 
seemed  to  show  nothing  remarkable.  "  This  ar- 
mour," said  he,  "  belonged  to  General  Monk." — 
"  Very  surprising,  that  a  general  should  wear 
armour  !" — "  And  pray,"  added  he,  "  observe  this 
cap ;  this  is  General  Monk's  cap." — "  Very  strange 
indeed,  very  strange,  that  a  general  should  have  a 
cap  also  !  Pray,  friend,  what  might  this  cap  have 
cost  originally  ?" — "  That,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  don't 
know  ;  but  this  cap  is  all  the  wages  I  have  for  my 
trouble." — "  A  very  small  recompense,  truly,"  said 

I "  Not  so  very  small,"  replied  he  ;  "  for  every 

gentleman  puts  some  money  into  it,  and  I  spend 
the  money." — "  What,  more  money  !  still  more 
money !" — "Every  gentleman  gives  something,  sir.'* 
— "  I'll  give  thee  nothing,"  returned  I  ;  "  the 
guardians  of  the  temple  should  pay  your  wages,. 
friend,  and  not  permit  you  to  squeeze  thus  from 
every  spectator.  When  we  pay  our  money  at  the 
door  to  see  a  show,  we  never  give  more  as  we  are 
going  out.  Sure,  the  guardians  of  the  temple  c^,n 
never  think  they  get  enough.  Show  me  the  gate ; 
if  I  stay  longer,  I  may  probably  meet  with  more 
of  those  ecclesiastical  beggars." 

Thus  leaving  the  temple  precipitately,  I  returned 
to  my  lodgings,  in  order  to  ruminate  over  what  was 
great,  and  to  despise  what  was  mean  in  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day. 


LETTER  XIV. 

FROM  THE   SAME. 

I  WAS  some  days  ago  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
message  from  a  lady  of  distinction,  who  sent  me 
word  that  she  most  passionately  desired  the  pleasure 
of  my  acquaintance  ;  and,  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, expected  an  interview.  I  will  not  demy, 
my  dear  Fura  Hoam,  but  that  my  vanity  was 
raised  at  such  an  invitation  ;  I  flattered  myself 
that  she  had  seen  me  in  some  public  place,  and 
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had  conceived  an  affection  for  my  person,  which 
thus  induced  her  to  deviate  from  the  usual  deco- 
rums of  the  sex.  My  imagination  painted  her  in 
all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  I  fancied  her 
attended  by  the  loves  and  graces  ;  and  I  set  out 
with  the  most  pleasing  expectations  of  seeing  the 
conquest  I  had  made. 

When  I  was  introduced  into  her  apartment, 
my  expectations  were  quickly  at  an  end ;  I  per- 
ceived a  little  shrivelled  figure,  indolently  reclined 
on  a  sofa,  who  nodded  by  way  of  approbation  at 
ray  approach.  This,  as  I  was  afterward  informed, 
was  the  lady  herself,  a  woman  equally  distinguished 
for  rank,  politeness,  taste,  and  understanding.  As 
I  was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  Europe,  she 
had  taken  me  for  an  Englishman,  and  consequently 
saluted  me  in  her  ordinary  manner  ;  but  when 
the  footman  informed  her  grace  that  1  was  the 
gentleman  from  China,  she  instantly  lifted  herself 
from  the  couch,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
unusual  vivacity.  "  Bless  me  !  can  this  be  the 
gentleman  that  was  born  so  far  from  home  ? 
What  an  unusual  share  of  somethingness  in  his 
whole  appearance  !  Lord  !  how  I  am  charmed 
with  the  outlandish  cut  of  his  face  !  how  bewitch- 
ing the  exotic  breadth  of  his  forehead  !  I  would 
give  the  world  to  see  him  in  his  own  country 
dress.  Pray  turn  about,  sir,  and  let  me  see  you 
behind.  There  !  there's  a  travelled  air  for  you. 
You  that  attend  there,  bring  up  a  plate  of  beef 
cut  i«to  small  pieces  ;  I  have  a  violent  passion  to 
see  him  eat.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  got  your  chop- 
sticks about  you  ?  It  will  be  so  pretty  to  see  the 
meat  carried  to  the  mouth  with  a  jerk.  Pray 
speak  a  little  Chinese :  I  have  learned  some  of 
the  language  myself.  Lord!  have  you  nothing 
pretty  from  China  about  you  ;  something  that  one 
^oes  not  know  what  to  do  with  ?  I  have  got  twenty 
things  from  China  that  are  of  no  use  in  the  world. 
Look  at  those  jars ;  they  are  of  the  right  pea- 
green  :  these  are  the  furniture." — ''  Dear  madam," 
said  I,  "  these,  though  they  may  appear  fine  in 
your  eyes,  are  but  paltry  to  a  Chinese  ;  but,  as 
they  are  useful  utensils,  it  is  proper  they  should 
have  a  place  in  every  apartment." — "  Useful,  sir," 
replied  the  lady  ;  "  sure  you  mistake ;  they  are  of 
no  use  in  the  world." — "  What !  are  they  not 
filled  with  an  infusion  of  tea  as  in  China  ?"  replied 
I. — "  Quite  empty  and  useless,  upon  my  honour, 
-sir." — "  Then  they  are  the  most  cumbrous  and 
■clumsy  furniture  in  the  world,  as  nothing  is  truly 
elegant  but  what  unites  use  with  beauty." — "  I 
protest,"  says  the  lady,  "  I  shall  begin  to  suspect 
thee  of  being  an  actual  barbai'ian.  I  suppose  you 
hold  my  two  beautiful  pagods  in  contempt  ?" — 
'*  What  !"  cried  I,  "  has  Fohi  spread  his  gross 
superstitions  here  also  ?  Pagods  of  all  kinds  are 
my  aversion." — «  A  Chinese,  a  traveller,  and 
want  taste  !  it  surprises  me.  Pray,  sir,  examine 
the  beauties  of  that  Chinese  temple  which  you 
see  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  Is  there  anything 
in  China  more  beautifull" — "  Where  I  stand,  I 
see  nothing,  madam,  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
that  may  not  as  well  be  called  an  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid as  a  Chinese  temple  ;  for  that  little  building 
in  view  is  as  like  the  one  as  t'other."—"  What, 
sir  !  is  not  that  a  Chinese  temple  ?  you  must  surely 
be  mistaken.  Mr.  Frieze,  who  designed  it,  calls 
it  one,  and  nobody  disputes  his  pretensions  to 
taste."    I  now  found  it  in  vain  to  contradict  the 


lady  in  anything  she  thought  fit  to  advance  ;  so 
was  resolved  rather  to  act  the  disciple  than  the 
instructor.  She  took  me  through  several  rooms, 
all  furnished,  as  she  told  me,  in  the  Chinese 
manner ;  sprawling  dragons,  squatting  pagods, 
and  clumsy  mandai'ins,  Avere  stuck  upon  every 
shelf:  in  turning  round,  one  must  have  used 
caution  not  to  demolish  a  part  of  the  precarious 
furniture. 

In  a  house  like  this,  thought  I,  one  must  live 
continually  upon  the  watch  ;  the  inhabitant  must 
resemble  a  knight  in  an  enchanted  castle,  who 
expects  to  meet  an  adventure  at  every  turning. 
"  But,  madam,"  said  I,  "  do  no  accidents  ever 
happen  to  all  this  finery  ?" — "  Man,  sir,"  replied 
the  lady,  "  is  born  to  misfortunes,  and  it  is  but  fit 
I  should  have  a  share.  Three  weeks  ago,  a  care- 
less servant  snapped  off  the  head  of  a  favourite 
mandarin  ;  I  had  scarce  done  grieving  for  that, 
when  a  monkey  broke  a  beautiful  jar  ;  this  I  took 
the  more  to  heart,  as  the  injury  was  done  me  by 
a  friend  :  however,  I  survived  the  calamity  ;  when 
yesterday  crash  went  half  a  dozen  dragons  upon 
the  marble  hearth-stone  ;  and  yet  I  live,  I  survive  j 
it  all :  you  can't  conceive  what  comfort  I  find  j 
under  afflictions  from  philosophy.  There  is  Seneca, 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  some  others,  v/ho  guide  me 
through  life,  and  teach  me  to  support  its  cala-  i 
mities."  I  could  not  but  smile  at  a  woman  who  i 
makes  her  own  misfortunes,  and  then  deplores 
the  miseries  of  her  own  situation.  Wherefore, 
tired  of  acting  with  dissimulation,  and  willing  to 
indulge  my  meditation  in  solitude,  I  took  leave 
just  as  the  servant  was  bringing  in  a  plate  of 
beef,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  his  mistress. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XV. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

The  better  sort  here  pretend  to  the  utmost 
compassion  for  animals  of  every  kind  ;  to  hear 
them  speak,  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
they  could  hardly  hurt  the  gnat  that  stung  them ; 
they  seem  so  tender  and  so  full  of  pityj  that  one 
would  take  them  for  the  harmless  friends  of  the 
whole  creation,  the  protectors  of  the  meanest 
insect  or  reptile  that  was  privileged  with  existence. 
And  yet  (would  you  believe  it  ?)  I  have  seen  the 
very  men  who  have  thus  boasted  of  their  tender- 
ness, at  the  same  time  devouring  the  flesh  of  six 
different  animals  tossed  up  in  a  fricassee.  Strange 
contrariety  of  conduct !  they  pity,  and  they  eat 
the  objects  of  their  compassion !  The  lion  roars 
with  terror  over  its  captive  ;  the  tiger  sends  forth 
his  hideous  shriek  to  intimidate  his  prey :  no 
creature  shows  any  fondness  for  its  short-lived 
prisoner-,  except  a  man  and  a  cat. 

Man  was  born  to  live  with  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity, but  he  has  deviated  from  nature  :  he  was 
born  to  share  the  bounties  of  Heaven,  but  he  has 
monopolised  them  ;  he  was  born  to  govern  the 
brute  creation,  but  he  is  become  their  tyrant.  If 
an  epicure  now  shall  happen  to  surfeit  on  his  last 
night's  feast,  twenty  animals  the  next  day  are  to 
undergo  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  in  order  to 
provoke  his  appetite  to  another  guilty  meal.  Hail, 
O  ye  simple,  honest  brahmins  of  the  East,  ye  inof- 
fensive friends  of  all  that  were  born  to  happiness 
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as  well  as  you :  you  never  sought  a  short-lived 
pleasure  from  the  miseries  of  other  creatures. 
You  never  studied  the  tormenting  ai-ts  of  ingenious 
refinement ;  you  never  surfeited  upon  a  guilty 
meal.  How  much  more  purified  and  refined  are 
all  your  sensations  than  ours  !  you  distinguish 
every  element  with  the  utmost  precision ;  a  stream 
untasted  before  is  a  new  luxury,  a  change  of  air  is 
a  new  banquet,  too  refined  for  Western  imagi- 
nations to  conceive. 

Though  the  Europeans  do  not  hold  the  trans- 
migration pf  souls,  yet  one  of  their  doctors  has, 
with  great  force  of  argument  and  great  plausi- 
bility of  reasoning,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  the  habitations  of  demons 
and  wicked  spirits,  which  are  obliged  to  reside  in 
these  prisons  till  the  resurrection  pronounces 
their  everlasting  punishment ;  but  are  previously 
condemned  to  sufi'er  all  the  pains  and  hardships 
inflicted  upon  them  by  man,  or  by  each  other 
here.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  may  frequently 
happen,  that  while  we  whip  pigs  to  death,  or  boil 
live  lobstei*s,  we  are  putting  some  old  acquaintance, 
some  near  relation,  to  excruciating  tortui'es,  and 
are  serving  him  up  to  the  very  same  table  where 
he  was  once  the  most  welcome  companion. 

"  Kabul,"  says  the  Zendavesta,  "  was  bom  on 
the  rushy  banks  of  the  river  Mawra ;  his  possessions 
were  great,  and  his  luxuries  kept  pace  with  the 
aflBuence  of  his  fortune ;  he  hated  the  harmless 
brahmins,  and  despised  their  holy  religion  ;  every 
day  his  table  was  decked  out  with  the  flesh  of  a 
hundred  different  animals,  and  his  coolvs  had  a 
hundred  diff'erent  ways  of  dressing  it,  to  solicit 
even  satiety. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  his  eating,  he  did  not 
arrive  at  old  age ;  he  died  of  a  surfeit,  caused  by 
intemperance  :  upon  this,  his  soul  was  carried  off", 
in  order  to  take  its  trial  before  a  select  assembly 
of  the  souls  of  those  animals  which  his  gluttony 
had  caused  to  be  slain,  and  who  were  now  appointed 
his  judges. 

"  He  trembled  before  a  tribunal  to  every 
member  of  which  he  had  formerly  acted  as  an 
unmei'ciful  tyrant ;  he  sought  for  pity,  but  found 
none  disposed  to  grant  it.  '  Does  he  not  remember,' 
cries  the  angry  boar,  '  to  what  agonies  I  was  put, 
not  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  but  his  vanity  ?  I  was 
first  hunted  to  death,  and  my  flesh  scarce  thought 
worthy  of  coming  once  to  his  table.  Were  my 
advice  followed,  he  should  do  penance  in  the 
shape  of  a  hog,  which  in  life  he  most  resembled.' 

"  '  I  am  rather,'  cries  a  sheep  upon  the  bench, 

*  for  having  him  suffer  under  the  appearance  of  a 
lamb  :  we  may  send  him  through  four  or  five 
transmigrations  in  the  space  of  a  month.'  *  Were 
my  voice  of  any  weight  in  the  assembly,'  cries  a 
calf,  *  he  should  rather  assume  such  a  form  as 
mine  :  I  was  bled  every  day  in  order  to  make  my 
flesh  white,  and  at   last  killed  without  mercy.' 

*  Would  it  not  be  wiser,'  cries  a  hen,  *  to  cram  him 
in  the  shape  of  a  foAvl,  and  then  smother  him  in 
his  own  blood,  as  I  was  served  V  The  majority  of 
the  assembly  were  pleased  with  this  punishment, 
and  were  going  to  condemn  him  without  farther 
delay,  when  the  ox  rose  up  to  give  his  opinion  : 

*  I  am  informed,'  says  this  counsellor,  *  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  has  left  a  wife  with  child 
behind  him.  By  my  knowledge  in  divination,  I 
foresee  that  this  child  will  be  a  son,  decrepit. 


feeble,  sickly,  a  plague  to  himself  and  all  about 
him.  What  say  you  then,  my  companions,  if  we 
condemn  the  father  to  animate  the  body  of  his 
own  sou  ;  and  by  this  means  make  him  feel  in 
himself  those  miseries  his  intemperance  must 
otherwise  have  entailed  upon  his  posterity  ? '  The 
whole  court  applauded  the  ingenuity  of  his  torture, 
they  thanked  him  for  his  advice.  Kabul  was 
driven  once  more  to  revisit  the  earth  ;  and  his 
soul,  in  the  body  of  his  own  son,  passed  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  loaded  with  misery,  anxiety,  and 
disease." 


LETTER  XVI. 

FROM  THE   &4ME. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  I  am  more  obliged  to  the 
Chinese  missionaries  for  the  instruction  I  have 
received  from  them,  or  prejudiced  by  the  false- 
hoods they  have  made  me  believe.  By  them  I 
was  told  that  the  Pope  was  universally  allowed  to 
be  a  man,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  : 
in  England,  however,  they  plainly  prove  him  to 
be  a  whore  in  man's  clothes,  and  often  burn  him 
in  effigy  as  an  impostor.  A  thousand  books  have 
been  written  on  either  side  of  the  question; 
priests  are  eternally  disputing  against  each  other ; 
and  those  mouths  that  want  argument  are  filled 
with  abuse.  Which  party  must  I  believe  ?  or 
shall  I  give  credit  to  neither  I  When  I  survey 
the  absurdities  and  falsehoods  with  which  the 
books  of  the  Europeans  are  filled,  I  thank  Heaven 
for  having  been  born  in  China,  and  that  I  have 
sagacity  enough  to  detect  imposture. 

The  Europeans  reproach  us  with  false  history 
and  fabulous  chronology  ;  how  should  they  blush 
to  see  their  own  books,  many  of  which  are  written 
by  the  doctors  of  their  religion,  filled  with  the 
most  monstrous  fables,  and  attested  with  tho 
utmost  solemnity  !  The  bounds  of  a  letter  do  not 
permit  me  to  mention  all  the  absurdities  of  this 
kind  which  in  my  reading  I  have  met  with.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  accounts  which  some 
of  their  lettered  men  give  of  the  persons  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  on  our  globe :  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  they  some- 
times pretend  to  have  been  eye-ivitnesses  of  what 
they  describe. 

A  Christian  doctor,  in  one  of  his  principal  per- 
formances ',  says,  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a 
whole  nation  to  have  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  leavmg  it 
in  doubt ;  but  in  another  work  2  assures  us,  that 
the  fact  was  certain,  and  that  he  himself  was  an 
eye-witness  of  it.  "  When,"  says  he,  «  I  took  a' 
journey  into  Ethiopia,  in  company  with  several 
other  servants  of  Christ,  in  order  to  preach  the 
gospel  there,  I  beheld  in  the  southern  provmces 
of  that  country  a  nation  which  had  only  one  eye 
in  the  midst  of  their  foreheads." 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised,  reverend 
Fum,  with  this  author's  effrontery  ;  but,  alas  !  he 
is  not  alone  in  tliis  story ;  he  has  only  borrov^ed 
it  from  several  others  who  wrote  before  him. 
Solinus  creates  another  nation  of  Cyclops,  the 
Arimaspians,  who  inhabit  those  countries  that 
border  on  the  Caspian  Sea.     This  author  goes  on 

>  Auguatin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  p.  422. 
*  Id.  ad  fratres  in  Eremo,  Serm.  xzxvii. 
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to  tell  us  of  a  people  of  India  who  have  but  one 
leg  and  one  eye,  and  yet  are  extremely  active, 
run  with  great  swiftness,  and  live  by  hunting. 
These  people  we  scarcely  know  how  to  pity  or 
admire  ;  but  the  men  whom  Pliny  calls  Cyna- 
molci,  who  have  got  the  heads  of  dogs,  really 
deserve  our  compassion  :  instead  of  language,  they 
express  their  sentiments  by  barking.  Solinus 
confirms  what  Pliny  mentions  :  and  Simon  Mayole, 
a  French  bishop,  talks  of  them  as  of  particular 
and  familiar  acquaintances.  "  After  passing  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,"  says  he,  "we  met  with  the 
Kunokephaloi,  who  inhabit  those  regions  that 
border  on  Ethiopia  :  they  live  by  hunting  ;  they 
cannot  speak,  but  whistle  ;  their  chins  resemble 
a  serpent's  head  ;  their  hands  are  armed  with 
long  sharp  claws  ;  their  breast  resembles  that  of  a 
greyhound  ;  and  they  excel  in  swiftness  and  agility." 
Would  you  think  it,  my  friend,  that  these  odd 
kind  of  people  are,  notwithstanding  their  figure, 
excessively  delicate  ?  not  even  an  alderman's  wife, 
or  Chinese  mandarine,  can  excel  them  in  this 
particular.  "  These  people,"  continues  our  faith- 
ful bishop,  "  never  refuse  wine  ;  love  roast  and 
boiled  meat ;  they  are  particularly  curious  in 
having  their  meat  well  dressed,  and  spurn  at  it  if 
in  the  least  tainted.  When  the  Ptolemies  reigned 
in  Egypt,"  says  he,  a  little  farther  on,  "  those 
men  with  dog's  heads  taught  grammar  and  music." 
For  men  who  had  no  voices  to  teach  music,  and 
who  could  not  speak  to  teach  grammar,  is,  I  con- 
fess, a  little  extraordinary.  Did  ever  the  disciples 
of  Fohi  broach  anything  more  ridiculous  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  men  with  heads  strangely 
deformed,  and  with  dogs'  heads  ;  but  what  would 
you  say  if  you  heard  of  men  without  any  heads  at 
all  ?  Pomponius  Mela,  Solinus,  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  describe  them  to  our  hand  :  "  The  Blemise 
have  a  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  on  their  breasts  ;  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  placed  on  their  shoul- 
ders." 

One  would  think  that  these  authors  had  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  human  form,  and  were  resolved  to 
make  a  new  figure  of  their  own  ;  but  let  us  do 
them  justice.  Though  they  sometimes  deprive  us 
of  a  leg,  an  arm,  a  head,  or  some  such  trifling 
part  of  the  body,  they  often  as  liberally  bestow 
upon  us  something  that  we  wauted  before.  Simon 
Mayole  seems  our  particular  friend  in  this  respect : 
if  he  has  denied  heads  to  one  part  of  mankind,  he 
has  given  tails  to  another.  He  describes  many  of 
the  EngUsh  of  his  time,  which  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  having  tails.  His  ovra  words 
are  as  follow  :  "  In  England  there  are  some  fami- 
lies which  have  tails,  as  a  punishment  for  deriding 
an  Augustin  friar  sent  by  St.  Gregory,  and  who 
preached  in  Dorsetshire.  They  sewed  the  tails  of 
different  animals  to  his  clothes  ;  but  soon  they 
found  some  tails  entailed  on  them  and  their  pos- 
terity for  ever."  It  is  certain  that  the  author 
had  some  ground  for  this  description  :  many  of  the 
English  wear  tails  in  their  wigs  to  this  very  day, 
as  a  mark,  I  suppose,  of  the  antiquity  of  then- 
families,  and  perhaf)s  as  a  symbol  of  those  tails 
with  which  they  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
nature. 

You  see,  my  friend,  there  is  nothing  so  ridicu- 
lous that  has  not  at  some  time  been  said  by  some 
philosopher.  The  writers  of  books  in  Europe  seem 
to  think  themselves  authorised  to  say  what  they 


please  ;  and  an  ingenious  philosopher  among  them' 
has  openly  asserted,  that  he  would  undertake  to 
persuade  the  whole  republic  of  readers  to  believe 
that  the  sun  was  neither  the  cause  of  light  nor 
heat,  if  he  could  only  get  six  philosophers  on  his 
side.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 

FP^M    THE    SAMK. 

Were  an  Asiatic  politician  to  read  the  treaties 
of  peace  and  friendship  that  have  been  annually 
making  for  more  than  a  hundi-ed  years  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  he  would  probably  be  sur- 
prised how  it  should  ever  happen  that  Chrigtiau 
princes  could  quarrel  among  each  other.  Their 
compacts  for  peace  are  drawn  up  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  ratified  with  the  greatest  solemnity: 
to  these  each  party  promises  a  sincere  and  invio- 
lable obedience,  and  all  wear  the  appearance  of 
open  friendsliip  and  unreserved  reconciliation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  those  treaties,  the  people 
of  Europe  are  almost  continually  at  war.  There 
is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  break  a  treaty  rati- 
fied in  all  the  usual  forms,  and  yet  neither  party 
be  the  aggressor.  One  side,  for  mstance,  breaks  a 
trifling  article  by  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party, 
upon  this,  makes  a  small  but  premeditated  re- 
prisal ;  this  brings  on  a  return  of  greater  from  the 
other  ;  both  sides  complain  of  injuries  and  infrac- 
tions ;  war  is  declared  ;  they  beat,  are  beaten  ; 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  are 
killed  ;  they  grow  tired,  leave  oft' just  where  they 
began,  and  so  sit  coolly  down  to  make  new 
treaties. 

The  English  and  French  seem  to  place  them- 
selves foremost  among  the  champion  states  of 
Europe.  Though  parted  by  a  narrow  sea,  yet  they 
are  entirely  of  opposite  characters  ;  and  from 
their  vicinity  are  taught  to  fear  and  admire  each 
other.  They  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  very  de- 
structive war,  have  already  spilled  much  blood, 
are  excessively  irritated  ;  and  all  upon  account  of 
one  side's  desiring  to  wear  greater  quantities  of 
furs  than  the  other. 

The  pretext  of  the  war  is  about  some  lands  a 
thousand  leagues  off" ;  a  country,  cold,  desolate, 
and  hideous  ;  a  country  belonging  to  a  people  who 
were  in  possession  for  time  immemorial.  The 
savages  of  Canada  claim  a  property  in  the  country 
in  dispute  ;  they  have  all  the  pretensions  which 
long  possession  can  confer.  Here  they  had  reigned 
for  ages  without  rivals  in  dominion,  and  knew  no 
enemies  but  the  prowling  bear  or  insidious  tiger  ; 
their  native  forests  produced  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  they  found  ample  luxury  in  the  enjoyment. 
In  this  manner  they  might  have  continued  to  five 
to  eternity,  had  not  the  English  been  informed 
that  those  countries  produced  furs  in  great  abund- 
ance. From  that  moment  the  country  became  an 
object  of  desire ;  it  was  found  that  furs  were  things 
very  much  wanted  in  England  ;  the  ladies  edged 
some  of  their  clothes  with  furs,  and  muffs  were 
worn  both  by  gentlemen  and  ladies.  In  short, 
furs  were  found  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
happiness  of  the  state  ;  and  the  king  was  conse- 
quently petitioned  to  grant  not  only  the  country  of 
Canada,  but  all  the  savages  belonging  to  it,  to  the 
» Fontenelle. 
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subjects  of  England,  in  order  to  have  the  people 
supplied  with  proper  quantities  of  this  necessary 
commodity. 

So  very  reasonable  a  request  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  large  colonies  were  sent  abroad 
to  procure  furs  and  take  possession.  The  French, 
who  were  equally  in  want  of  furs  (for  they  were 
equally  as  fond  of  muffs  and  tippets  as  the  English), 
made  the  very  same  request  to  their  monarch,  and 
met  v.ith  the  same  gracious  reception  from  their 
king,  who  generously  granted  what  was  not  his  to 
give.  Wherever  the  French  landed,  they  called 
the  country  their  own  ;  and  the  English  took  pos- 
session wherever  they  came,  upon  the  same  equit- 
able pretensions.  The  harmless  savages  made  no 
opposition  ;  and  could  the  intruders  have  agreed 
together",  they  might  peaceably  have  shared  this 
desolate  country  between  them.  But  they  quar- 
relled about  the  boundaries  of  their  settlements, 
about  grounds  and  rivers,  to  which  neither  side 
could  show  any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and 
which  neither  could  occupy  but  by  usurpation. 
Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest  man  can  heartily 
wish  success  to  either  party. 

The  war  has  continued  for  some  time  with 
various  success.  At  first  the  French  seemed  vic- 
torious ;  but  the  English  have  of  late  dispossessed 
them  of  the  whole  country  in  dispute.  Think  not, 
however,  that  success  on  one  side  is  the  harbinger 
of  peace  :  on  the  contrary,  both  parties  must  be 
heartily  tired  to  effect  even  a  temporary  reconcili- 
ation. It  should  seem  the  business  of  the  victorious 
party  to  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  but  there  are  many 
in  England  who,  encouraged  by  success,  are  for 
still  protracting  the  war. 

The  best  English  politicians,  however,  are  sensi- 
ble that  to  keep  their  present  conquests  would  be 
leather  a  burden  than  an  advantage  to  them  ; 
rather  a  diminution  of  their  strength  than  an 
increase  of  power.  It  is  in  the  politic  as  in  the 
human  constitution  ;  if  the  limbs  grow  too  large 
for  the  body,  their  size,  instead  of  improving,  will 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  whole.  The  colonies 
should  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
mother  country  :  when  they  grow  populous,  they 
grow  powerful  ;  and  by  becoming  powerful,  they 
become  independent  also :  thus  subordination  is 
.destroyed,  and  a  country  swallowed  up  in  the 
extent  of  its  own  dominions.  The  Turkish  empire 
would  be  more  formidable  were  it  less  extensive  ; 
were  it  not  for  those  countries  which  it  can  neither 
command,  nor  give  entirely  away ;  which  it  is 
obliged  to  protect,  but  from  which  it  has  no  power 
to  exact  obedience. 

Yet,  obvious  as  these  truths  are,  there  are  many 
Englishmen  who  are  for  transplanting  new  colonies 
into  this  late  acquisition,  for  peopling  the  deserts 
of  America  with  the  refuse  of  their  countrymen, 
and  (as  they  express  it)  with  the  waste  of  an  exu- 
berant nation.  But  who  are  those  unhappy  crea- 
tures who  are  to  be  thus  drained  away  ?  not  the 
sickly,  for  they  are  unwelcome  guests  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home  ;  nor  the  idle,  for  they  would 
starve  as  well  behind  the  Appalachian  mountains 
as  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  refuse  is  com- 
posed of  the  laborious  and  enterprising,  of  such 
men  as  can  be  serviceable  to  their  country  at  home" ; 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  sinews  of 
the  people,  and  cherished  with  every  degree  of 
political  indulgence.    And  what  are  the  conunodi- 


ties  which  this  colony,  when  established,  are  to 
produce  in  return  ? — why,  raw  silk,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  England,  therefore,  must  make  an  ex- 
change of  her  best  and  bravest  subjects  for  raw 
silk,  hemp,  and  tobacco  ;  her  hardy  veterans  and 
honest  tradesmen  must  be  trucked  for  a  box  of 
sriuff  or  a  silk  petticoat.  Strange  absurdity  !  Sure 
the  politics  of  the  Daures  are  not  more  strange, 
who  sell  their  religion,  their  wives,  and  their 
liberty,  for  a  glass  bead  or  a  paltry  penknife. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

The  English  love  their  wives  with  much  passion, 
the  Hollanders  with  much  prudence  ;  the  English, 
when  they  give  their  hands,  frequently  give  their 
hearts  :  the  Dutch  give  the  hand,  but  keep  the 
heart  wisely  in  their  own  possession.  The  English 
love  with  violence,  and  expect  violent  love  in 
return  ;  the  Dutch  are  satisfied  with  the  slightest 
acknowledgments,  for  they  give  little  away.  The 
English  expend  many  of  their  matrimonial  com- 
forts in  the  first  year  ;  the  Dutch  frugally  husband 
out  their  pleasures,  and  are  always  constant, 
because  they  are  always  indifferent. 

There  seems  very  little  difference  between  a 
Dutch  bridegroom  and  a  Dutch  husband.  Both 
are  equally  possessed  of  the  same  cool  unexpecting 
serenity  ;  they  can  see  neither  Elysium  nor  Para- 
dise behind  the  curtain  ;  and  Yiffrow  is  not  more 
a  goddess  on  the  wedding  night  than  after  twenty 
years'  matrimonial  acquaintance.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  EngUsh  maiTy  in  order  to  have 
one  happy  month  in  their  lives  ;  they  seem  inca- 
pable of  looking  beyond  that  period  ;  they  unite  in 
hopes  of  finding  rapture,  and  disappointed  in  that, 
disdain  ever  to  accept  of  happiness.  From  hence 
we  see  open  hatred  ensue  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  con- 
cealed disgust  under  the  appearance  of  fulsome 
endearment.  Much  formality,  great  civility,  and 
studied  compliments,  are  exhibited  m  public;  cross 
looks,  sulky  silence,  or  open  recrimination,  fill  up 
their  hours  of  private  entertainment. 

Hence  I  am  taught,  whenever  I  see  a  new-mar- 
ried couple  more  Jhan  ordinarily  fond  before  faces, 
to  consider  them  as  attempting  to  impose  upon  the 
company  or  themselves,  either  hating  each  other 
heartily,  or  consuming  that  stock  of  love  in  the 
beginning  of  their  course  which  should  serve  them 
through  their  whole  journey.  Neither  side  should 
expect  those  instances  of  kindness  which  are  in- 
consistent with  true  freedom  or  happiness  to  bestow. 
Love,  when  founded  in  the  heart,  will  show  itself 
in  a  thousand  unpremeditated  sallies  of  fondness  ; 
but  every  cool,  deliberate  exhibition  of  the  passion, 
only  argues  little  understanding  or  great  insin- 
cerity. 

Choang  was  the  fondest  husband,  and  Hansi  the 
most  endearing  wife,  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Korea  ; 
they  were  a  pattern  of  conjugal  bliss  ;  the  iidiabit- 
ants  of  the  country  around  saw  and  envied  their 
felicity  :  whenever  Choang  came,  Hansi  was  sure 
to  follow;  and  in  all  the  pleasures  of  Hansi,  Choang 
was  admitted  a  partner.  They  walked  Imnd  in 
hand  wherever  they  appeared,  showing  every  mark 
of  mutual  satisfaction,  embracing,  kissmg  ;  their 
mouths  were  for  ever  joined,  and,  to  speak  in  the 
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language  of  anatomy,  it  was  with  them  one  per- 
petual anastomosis. 

Their  love  was  so  great,  that  it  was  thought 
nothing  could  interrupt  their  mutual  peace  ;  when 
an  accident  happened,  which,  in  some  measure, 
diminished  the  husband's  assurance  of  his  wife's 
fidelity  ;  for  love  so  refined  as  his  was  subject  to 
a  thousand  little  disquietudes. 

Happening  to  go  one  day  alone  among  the  tombs 
that  lay  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  he  there 
perceived  a  lady  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning 
(being  clothed  all  over  in  white),  fanning  the  wet 
clay  that  was  raised  over  one  of  the  graves  with  a 
large  fan,  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Choang, 
who  had  early  been  taught  wisdom  in  the  school 
of  Lao,  was  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  her  pre- 
sent employment ;  and  coming  up,  civilly  demanded 
the  reason.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  lady,  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears  ;  "  how  is  it  possible  to  survive  the 
loss  of  my  husband,  who  lies  buried  in  this  grave  : 
he  was  the  best  of  men,  the  tenderest  of  husbands ; 
with  his  dying  breath  he  bid  me  never  marry  again 
till  the  earth  over  his  gi'ave  should  be  dry  ;  and 
here  you  see  me  steadily  resolving  to  obey  his  will 
and  endeavouring  to  dry  it  with  my  fan.  I  have 
employed  two  whole  days  in  fulfilling  his  commands, 
and  am  determined  not  to  marry  till  they  are 
punctually  obeyed,  even  though  his  grave  should 
take  up  four  days  in  drying." 

Choang,  who  was  struck  with  the  widow's 
beauty,  could  not,  however,  avoid  smiling  at  her 
haste  to  be  married  ;  but,  concealing  the  cause  of 
his  mirth,  civilly  invited  her  home  ;  adding  "  that 
he  had  a  wife  who  might  be  capable  of  giving  her 
some  consolation."  As  soon  as  he  and  his  guest 
were  returned,  he  imparted  to  Hansiin  private  what 
he  had  seen,  and  could  not  avoid  expressiog  his 
uneasiness,  that  such  might  be  his  own  case  if  his 
dearest  wife  should  one  day  happen  to  survive  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Hansi's  resentment 
at  so  unkind  a  suspicion.  As  her  passion  for  him 
was  not  only  great  but  extremely  delicate,  she 
employed  teal's,  anger,  frowns,  and  exclamations, 
to  chide  his  suspicions  ;  the  widow  herself  was 
inveighed  against;  and  Hansi  declared  she  was 
resolved  never  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
wi-etch,  who  like  her,  could  be  guilty  of  such  bare- 
faced inconstancy.  The  night  was  cold  and  stormy ; 
however  the  stranger  was  obliged  to  seek  another 
lodging,  for  Choang  was  not  disposed  to  resist,  and 
Hansi  would  have  her  own  way. 

The  widow  had  scarcely  been  gone  an  hour, 
when  an  old  disciple  of  Choang's,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  many  years,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  ceremony,  placed 
in  the  most  honourable  seat  at  supper,  and  the  wine 
began  to  circulate  with  great  freedom.  Choang 
and  Hansi  exhibited  open  marks  of  mutual  tender- 
ness, and  unfeigned  reconciliation  ;  nothing  could 
equal  their  apparent  happiness ;  so  fond  a  husband, 
so  obedient  a  wife,  few  could  behold  Avithout  re- 
gretting their  own  infelicity.  When  lo  !  their 
happiness  was  at  once  disturbed  by  a  most  fatal 
accident.  Choang  fell  lifeless  in  an  apoplectic  fit 
upon  the  floor.  Every  method  was  used,  but  in 
vain,  for  his  recovery.  Hansi  was  at  first  mcon- 
solable  for  his  death  ;  after  some  hours,  however, 
she  found  spirits  to  read  his  last  will.  The  ensuing 
day  she  began  to  moralise  and  talk  wisdom. ;  the 
next   day  she   was  able  to   comfoi-t  the  young 


disciple  ;  and  on  the  third,  to  shorten  a  long  story, 
they  both  agreed  to  be  married. 

There  was  now  no  longer  mourning  in  the  apart- 
ments ;  the  body  of  Choang  was  now  thrust  into  an 
old  coffin,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  meanest  rooms, 
there  to  lie  unattended  until  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  his  interment.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hansi  and  the  young  disciple  were  arrayed  in  the 
most  magnificent  habits  ;  the  bride  v/ore  in  her 
nose  a  jewel  of  immense  price,  and  her  lover  was 
dressed  in  all  the  finery  of  his  former  master,  toge- 
ther with  a  pair  of  artificial  whiskers  that  reached 
down  to  his  toes.  The  hour  of  their  nuptials  was 
arrived  ;  the  whole  family  sympathised  with  their 
approaching  happiness  ;  the  apartments  were 
brightened  up  with  lights  that  diff"used  the  most 
exquisite  perfume,  and  a  lustre  more  bright  than 
noon-day.  The  lady  expected  her  youthful  lover 
in  an  inner  apartment  with  impatience  ;  when  his 
servant  approaching  with  terror  in  his  countenance, 
informed  her,  that  his  master  was  fallen  into  a  fit, 
which  would  certainly  be  mortal,  unless  the  heart 
of  a  man  lately  dead,  could  be  obtained,  and  applied 
to  his  breast.  She  scarcely  waited  to  hear  the 
cud  of  his  story,  when,  tucking  up  her  clothes,  she 
ran  with  a  mattock  in  her  hand  to  the  coffin  where 
Choang  lay,  resolving  to  apply  the  heart  of  her 
dead  husband  as  a  cure  for  the  living.  She  there- 
fore struck  the  lid  with  the  utmost  violence.  In  a 
few  blows  the  coffin  flew  open,  when  the  body, 
which  to  all  appearance  had  been  dead,  began  to 
move.  Terrified  at  the  sight,  Hansi  dropped  the 
mattock,  and  Choang  walked  out,  astonished  at  his 
own  situation,  his  wife's  unusual  magnificence,  and 
her  more  amazing  surprise.  He  went  among  the 
apartments,  unable  to  conceive  the  cause  of  so  much 
splendour.  He  was  not  long  in  suspense  before 
his  domestics  informed  him  of  every  transaction 
since  he  first  became  insensible.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  what  they  told  him,  and  went  in  pursuit  ot 
Hansi  herself,  in  order  to  receive  more  certain  in- 
formation, or  to  reproach  her  infidelity.  But  she 
prevented  his  reproaches  ;  he  found  her  weltering 
in  blood  ;  for  she  had  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart, 
being  unable  to  survive  her  shame  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Choang,  being  a  philosopher,  was  too  wise  to 
make  any  loud  lamentations  ;  he  thought  it  best 
to  bear  his  loss  with  serenity  :  so,  mending  up  the 
old  coffin  where  he  had  lain  himself,  he  placed  his 
faithless  spouse  in  his  room  ;  and,  unwilling  that 
so  many  nuptial  preparations  should  be  expended 
in  vain,  he  the  same  night  married  the  widow  with 
the  large  fan. 

As  they  both  were  apprised  of  the  foibles  of  each 
other,  beforehand,  they  knew  how  to  excuse  them 
after  marriage.  They  lived  together  for  many 
years  in  great  tranquillity,  and,  not  expecting  rap- 
ture, made  a  shift  to  find  contentment.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  THE  SAME.  | 

The  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  who  was  my  j 

companion  through   Westminster  Abbey,    came  j 

yesterday  to  pay  me  a  visit  ;  and  after  drinking  j 

tea,  we  both  resolved  to  take  a  walk  together,  in  | 

order  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  country,  which  i 
now  begins  to  resume  its  verdure.     Before  Ave  got 
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out  of  the  suburbs,  however,  we  were  stopped  in 
one  of  the  streets  by  a  crowd  of  people  gathered 
in  a  circle  round  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  seemed 
too  loud  and  too  angry  to  be  understood.  The 
people  were  highly  pleased  with  the  dispute,  which 
upon  inquiry  we  found  to  be  between  Dr.  Cacafogo, 
an  apothecary,  and  his  wife.  The  doctor,  it  seems, 
coming  unexpectedly  into  his  wife's  apartment, 
found  a  gentleman  there  in  circumstances  not  in 
the  least  oquivocal. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  person  of  nice  honour, 
resolving  to  revenge  the  flagrant  insult,  immedi- 
ately flew  to  the  chimney-piece,  and  takmg  down 
a  rusty  blunderbuss,  drew  the  trigger  upon  the 
defiler  of  his  bed  ;  the  delinquent  would  certainly 
have  been  shot  through  the  head,  but  that  the 
piece  had  not  been  cliarged  for  many  years.  The 
gallant  made  a  shift  to  escape  through  the  wmdow, 
but  the  lady  still  remained  ;  and,  as  she  well  knew 
her  husband's  temper,  undertook  to  manage  the 
quarrel  without  a  second.  He  was  furious,  and 
she  loud  :  their  noise  had  gathered  all  the  mob 
who  charitably  assembled  on  the  occasion,  not  to 
prevent,  but  to  enjoy  the  quarrel. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  I  to  my  companion,  *'  what  will 
become  of  this  unhappy  creature  thus  caught  in 
adultery  ?  Believe  me,  I  pity  her  from  my  heart  ; 
her  husband,  I  suppose,  will  show  her  no  mercy. 
Will  they  burn  her  as  in  India,  or  behead  her  as 
in  Persia  ?  Will  they  load  her  with  stripes  as  in 
Turkey,  or  keep  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment, 
as  with  us  in  China  ?  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the  wife's 
punishment  in  England  for  such  offences  ? " — 
"  When  a  lady  is  thus  caught  tripping,"  replied 
my  companion,  "  they  never  punish  her,  but  the 
husband."—"  You  surely  jest,"  interrupted  I  ; 
"  I  am  a  foreigner,  and  you  would  abuse  my  igno- 
rance!"—  "I  am  I'eally  serious,"  returned  he: 
"  Dr.  Cacafogo  has  caught  his  wife  in  the  act  ; 
but,  as  he  had  no  witnesses,  his  small  testimony 
goes  for  nothing  ;  the  consequence,  therefore,  of 
his  discovery  will  be,  that  she  will  be  packed  off 
to  live  among  her  relations,  and  the  doctor  must 
be  obliged  to  allow  her  a  separate  maintenance."— 
"  Amazing,"  cried  I  :  "is  it  not  enough,  that  she 
is  permitted  to  live  separate  fi'om  the  object  she 
detests,  but  must  he  give  her  money  to  keep  her 
in  spirits  too  1" — "  That  he  must,"  said  my  guide, 
"  and  be  called  a  cuckold  by  all  his  neighbours 
into  the  bargain.  The  men  will  laugh  at  him,  the 
ladies  will  pity  him  ;  and  all  that  his  warmest 
friends  can  say  in  his  favour  will  be,  that  the  poor 
good  soul  has  never  had  any  harm  in  him." — "  I 
want  patience,"  interrupted  I  ;  "  what  !  are  there 
no  private  chastisements  for  the  wife  ;  no  schools 
of  penitence  to  show  her  folly ;  no  rods  for  such 
delinquents  ?" — "  Psha,  man,"  repUed  he  smiling, 
"  if  every  delinquent  among  us  were  to  be  treated 
in  your  manner,  one  half  of  the  kingdom  would 
flog  the  other." 

I  must  confess,  my  dear  Fum,  that  if  I  were  an 
English  husband,  of  all  things  I  would  take  care 
not  to  be  jealous,  nor  busily  pry  into  those  secrets 
my  wife  was  pleased  to  keep  fi-om  me.  Should  I 
detect  her  infidelity,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  If 
I  calmly  pocket  the  abuse,  I  am  laughed  at  by  her 
and  her  gallant ;  if  I  talk  my  griefs  aloud  like  a 
ti-agedy  hero,  I  am  laughed  at  by  the  whole  world. 
The  course  then  I  would  talce  would  be,  whenever 
I  went  out,  to  tell  my  wife  where  I  was  going,  leat 


I  should  unexpectedly  meet  her  abroad  in  company 
with  some  dear  deceiver.  Whenever  I  returned, 
I  would  use  a  peculiar  rap  at  the  door,  and  give 
four  loud  hems  as  I  walked  deliberately  up  the 
staircase.  I  would  never  inquisitively  peep  under 
her  bed,  or  look  behind  the  curtains.  And  even 
though  I  knew  the  captain  was  there,  I  would 
calmly  take  a  dish  of  my  wife's  cool  tea.  and  talk 
of  the  army  with  reverence. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Russians  seem  to  me  to 
behave  most  wisely  in  such  circumstances.  The 
wife  promises  her  husband  never  to  let  him  see 
her  transgressions  of  this  nature  ;  and  he  as 
punctually  promises,  whenever  she  is  so  detected, 
without  the  least  anger,  to  beat  her  without  mercy ; 
so  they  both  know  what  each  has  to  expect ;  the 
lady  transgresses,  is  beaten,  taken  again  into 
favour,  and  all  goes  on  as  before. 

When  a  Russian  young  lady,  therefore,  is  to  be 
mai'ried,  her  father,  with  a  cudgel  in  liis  hand, 
asks  the  bridegroom,  whether  he  chooses  this 
vii'gin  for  his  bride  ?  to  which  the  other  replies  in 
the  affirmative.  Upon  this,  the  father  turning 
the  lady  three  times  round,  and  givmg  her  three 
strokes  with  his  cudgel  on  the  back  ;  "  My  dear," 
cries  he,  "  these  are  the  last  blows  you  are  ever 
to  receive  from  your  tender  father  ;  I  resign  my 
authority,  and  my  cudgel,  to  your  husband  ;  he 
knows  better  than  me  the  use  of  either."  The 
bridegroom  knows  decorum  too  well  to  accept  of 
the  cudgel  abruptly  ;  he  assures  the  father  that 
the  lady  will  never  want  it,  and  that  he  would  not, 
for  the  world,  make  any  use  of  it ;  but  the  father, 
who  knows  what  the  lady  may  want  better  than 
he,  insists  upon  his  acceptance :  upon  this  there 
follows  a  scene  of  Russian  politeness,  while  one 
refuses,  and  the  other  offers  the  cudgel.  The 
whole,  however,  ends  with  the  bridegroom's  taking 
it  ;  upon  which  the  lady  drops  a  courtesy  in  token 
of  obedience,  and  the  ceremony  proceeds  as 
usual. 

There  is  something  excessively  fair  and  open  in 
this  method  of  courtship :  by  this  both  sides  ai'e 
prepared  for  all  the  matrimonial  adventures  that 
are  to  follow.  Marriage  has  been  compared  to  a 
game  of  skill  for  life  ;  it  is  generous  thus  in  both 
parties  to  declare  they  are  sharpers  fi'om  the 
beginning.  In  England,  I  am  told,  both  sides  use 
every  art  to  conceal  their  defects  from  each  other 
before  marriage,  and  the  rest  of  their  lives  may  be 
regarded  as  doing  penance  for  theu*  former  dissi- 
mulation.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

FROM  THE   SAME. 

"  The  republic  of  letters"  is  a  very  common  ex- 
pression among  the  Europeans :  and  yet  whep 
applied  to  the  learned  of  Europe,  is  the  most 
absurd  that  can  be  imagined,  since  nothing  is 
more  unlike  a  republic  than  the  society  which  goes 
by  that  name.  From  this  expression  one  woul4 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  learned  were  unite4 
into  a  single  body,  joining  their  interests,  and  con- 
curring in  the  same  design.  From  this  one  might 
be  apt  to  compare  them  to  our  literary  societies 
in  China,  where  each  acknowledges  a  just  subor- 
dination ;  and  all  contribute  to  build  the  temple 
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of  scieiice,  without  attempting,  from  ignorance  or 
envy,  to  obstruct  each  other. 

But  very  different  is  the  state  of  learning  here ; 
every  member  of  this  fancied  republic  is  desirous 
of  governing,  and  none  willing  to  obey ;  each  looks 
upon  his  fellow  as  a  rival,  not  an  assistant  in  the 
same  pursuit.  They  calumniate,  they  injure,  they 
despise,  they  ridicule  each  other  ;  if  one  man 
writes  a  book  that  pleases,  others  shall  write  books 
to  show  that  he  might  have  given  still  greater 
pleasure,  or  should  not  have  pleased.  If  one 
happens  to  hit  upon  something  new,  there  are 
numbers  ready  to  assure  the  public  that  all  this 
was  no  novelty  to  them  or  the  learned  ;  that  Car- 
danus,  or  Brunus,  or  some  other  author  too  dull 
to  be  generally  read,  had  anticipated  the  disco- 
very. Thus,  instead  of  uniting  like  the  members 
of  a  commonwealth,  they  are  divided  into  almost 
as  many  factions  as  there  are  men  :  and  their  jarr- 
ing constitution,  instead  of  being  styled  a  republic 
of  letters,  should  be  entitled  an  anarchy  of  litera- 
ture. 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  superior  abilities 
who  reverence  and  esteem  each  other  ;  but  their 
mutual  admiration  is  not  sufficient  to  shield  off"  the 
contempt  of  the  crowd.     The  wise  are  but  few, 
and  they  praise  with  a  feeble  voice  ;  the  vulgar 
are  many,  and  roar  in  reproaches.      The   ti'uly 
great  seldom  unite  in  societies ;  have  few  meet- 
ings, no  cabals  :  the  dunces  hunt  in  full  cry  till 
they  have  run  down  a  reputation,  and  then  snarl 
j    and  fight  with  each  other  about  dividing  the  spoil. 
I    Here  you  may  see  the  compilers  and  the  book- 
j    answerers  of  every  month,  when  they  have  cut  up 
some  respectable  name,  most  frequently  reproach- 
I    ing  each  other  with  stupidity  and  dulness  ;  resem- 
I    bling  the  wolves  of  the  Russian  forest,  who  prey 
I    upon  venison,  or  horse-flesh,  Avhen  they  can  get 
I    it,  but,  in  .cases  of  necessity,   lying  in  wait  to 
j    devour  each  other.     While  they  laave  new  books 
I    to   cut  up,  they  make   a  hearty  meal  ;   but  if 
;    this   resource   should  unhappily  fail,   then   it  is 
I    that  critics  eat  up  critics,  and  compilers  rob  from 
j    compilations. 

j        Confucius  observes,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
j    learned  to  unite  society  more  closely,  and  to  per- 
i    suade  men  to  become  citizens  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  authors  I  refer  to,  are  not'  only  for  disuniting 
society,  but  kingdoms  also  :  if  the  English  are  at 
I    war  with  France,  the  dunces  of  France  think  it 
j    their  duty  to  be  at  war  with  those  of  England. 
Thus   Feron,  one  of  their  first-rate   scribblers, 
I    thinks   proper    to    characterise    all    the   English 
I    writers  in  the  gross  :    "  Their  whole  merit  (says 
I    he)  consists  in  exaggeration,  and  often  in  extrava- 
I    gance ;  correct  their  pieces  as  you  please,  there 
j    still  remains  a  leaven  which  corrupts  the  whole. 
1     They   sometimes   discover  genius,   but   not    the 
i    gmallest  share  of  taste  :   England  is  not  a  soil  for 
the  plants  of  genius  to  thrive  in."     This  is  open 
enough,  without  the  least  adulation  in  the  picture  ; 
but  hear   what  a  Frenchman   of  acknowledged 
abilities  says  upon  the  same  subject :  "  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  determine  in  what  we  excel  the  English, 
or  where  they  excel   us  ;   when  I  compare  the 
merits  of  both  in  any  one  species  of  literary  com- 
position, so  many  reputable  and  pleasing  writers 
present  themselves  from  either  country,  that  judg- 
ment rests  in  suspense  :  I  am  pleased  with  the 
disquisition,  without  finding  the  object  of  my  in- 


quiry." But  lest  you  should  think  the  French 
alone  are  faulty  in  this  respect,  hear  how  an 
English  journalist  delivers  his  sentiments  of  them : 
"  We  are  amazed  (says  he)  to  find  so  many  works 
translated  from  the  French,  while  we  have  such 
numbers  neglected  of  our  own.  In  our  opinion, 
notwithstanding  their  fame  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  French  are  the  most  contemptible 
reasoners  (we  had  almost  said  writers)  that  can  be 
imagined.  However,  nevertheless,  excepting,"  &c. 
Another  English  writer,  Shaftesbury,  if  I  remem- 
ber, on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  French  authors 
are  pleasing  and  judicious  ;  more  clear,  more 
methodical,  and  entertaining,  than  those  of  his 
o\vn  country. 

From  these  opposite  pictures  you  perceive  that 
the  good  authors  of  either  country  praise,  and  the 
bad  revile  each  other  ;  and  yet,  pei-haps,  you  will 
be  surprised  that  indifferent  writers  should  thus 
be  the  most  apt  to  censure,  as  they  have  the  most 
to  apprehend  from  recrimination  ;  you  may  per- 
haps imagine,  that  such  as  are  possessed  of  fame 
themselves,  should  be  the  most  ready  to  declare 
their  opinions,  since  what  they  say  might  pass  for 
decision.  But  the  truth  happens  to  be,  that  the 
gi'eat  are  solicitous  only  of  raising  their  own  repu- 
tation, while  the  opposite  class,  alas  !  are  soHcitous 
of  bringing  every  reputation  down  to  a  level  with 
their  own. 

But  let  us  acquit  them  of  malice  and  envy ;  a 
critic  is  often  guided  by  the  same  motives  that 
direct  his  author.  The  author  endeavours  to  per- 
suade us  that  he  has  written  a  good  book  ;  the 
critic  is  equally  solicitous  to  show  that  he  could 
write  a  better  had  he  thought  proper.  A  critic 
is  a  being  possessed  of  all  the  vanity,  but  not  the 
genius,  of  a  scholar  ;  incapable  from  his  native 
weakness  of  lifting  himself  from  the  gi-ound,  he 
applies  to  contiguous  merit  for  support ;  makes  the 
sportive  sallies  of  another's  imagination  his  serious 
employment,  pretends  to  take  our  feelings  under 
his  care,  teaches  where  to  condemn,  where  to 
lay  the  emphasis  of  praise  ;  and  may  with  as 
much  justice  be  called  a  man  of  taste,  as  the 
Chinese  who  measures  his  wisdom  by  the  length 
of  his  nails. 

If  then  a  book  spirited  or  humorous  happens 
to  appear  in  the  republic  of  letters,  several  critics 
are  in  waiting  to  bid  the  public  not  to  laugh  at  a 
single  line  of  it,  for  themselves  had  read  it ;  and 
they  know  what  is  most  proper  to  excite  laughter. 
Other  critics  contradict  the  fulminations  of  this 
tribunal,  call  them  all  spiders,  and  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  they  ought  to  laugh  without  restraint. 
Another  set  are  in  the  meantime  quietly  employed 
in  writing  notes  to  the  book,  intended  to  show  the 
particular  passages  to  be  laughed  at ;  when  these 
are  out,  othei-s  still  thei-e  are  who  write  notes 
upon  notes  :  thus  a  single  new  book  employs  not 
only  the  paper-makers,  the  printers,  the  pressmen, 
the  book-binders,  the  hawkers,  but  twenty  critics, 
and  as  many  compilers.  In  short,  the  body  of 
the  learned  may  be  compared  to  a  Persian  army, 
where  there  are  many  pioneers,  several  sutlei's, 
numberless  servants,  women  and  children  in 
abundance,  and  but  few  soldiers.     Adieu. 
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LETTER  XXI. 


TO  THE  SAMB 


The  English  are  as  fond  of  seeing  plays  acted 
as  the  Chinese  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  them.  We  play  our 
pieces  in  the  open  air,  the  English  theirs  under 
cover  ;  we  act  by  daylight,  they  by  the  blaze  of 
torches.  One  of  our  plays  continues  eight  or  ten 
days  successively ;  an  English  piece  seldom  takes 
up  above  four  hours  in  the  representation. 

My  companion  in  black,  with  whom  I  am  now 
beginning  to  contract  an  intimacy,  introduced  me 
a  few  nights  ago  to  the  playhouse,  where  we  placed 
ourselves  conveniently  at  the  foot  of  the  stage. 
As  the  curtain  was  not  drawn  before  my  arrival, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  behaviour 
of  the  spectators,  and  indulging  those  reflections 
which  novelty  generally  inspires. 

The  rich  in  general  were  placed  in  the  lowest 
seats,  and  the  poor  rose  above  them  in  degrees 
proportioned  to  their  poverty.  The  order  of  pre- 
cedence seemed  here  inverted  ;  those  who  were 
undermost  all  the  day,  now  enjoyed  a  temporary 
eminence,  and  became  masters  of  the  ceremonies. 
It  was  they  who  called  for  the  music,  indulging 
every  noisy  freedom,  and  testifying  all  the  inso- 
lence of  beggary  m  exaltation. 

They  who  held  the  middle  region  seemed  not  so 
riotous  as  those  above  them,  nor  yet  so  tame  as 
those  below;  to  judge  by  their  looks,  many  of 
them  seemed  strangers  there  as  well  as  myself ; 
they  were  chiefly  employed,  during  this  period  of 
expectation,  in  eating  oranges,  reading  the  story 
of  the  play,  or  making  assignations. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  lowest  rows,  which  are 
called  the  pit,  seejned  to  consider  themselves  as 
judges  of  the  merit  of  the  poet  and  the  perform- 
ers ;  they  were  assembled  partly  to  be  amused,  and 
partly  toshowthcirtaste;  appearingto  labour  under 
that  restraint  which  an  affectation  of  superior  dis- 
cernment generally  produces.  My  companion, how- 
ever, informed  me,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
knew  even  the  first  principles  of  criticism  ;  that 
tliey  assumed  the  right  of  being  censors  because 
there  was  none  to  contradict  their  pretensions  ; 
and  that  every  man  who  now  called  himself  a  con- 
noiaseur,  became  such  to  all  intents  and  puri^oses. 
Those  who  sat  in  the  boxes  appeared  in  the 
most  unhappy  situation  of  all.  The  rest  of  the 
audience  came  merely  for  their  OAvn  amusement  ; 
these  rather  to  furnish  out  a  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment themselves.  I  could  not  avoid  considering 
them  as  acting  parts  in  dumb  show,  not  a  courtesy 
or  nod  that  was  not  the  result  of  art ;  not  a  look 
nor  a  smile  that  was  not  designed  for  murder. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  ogled  each  other  through 
spectacles  ;  for  my  companion  observed,  that 
blindness  was  of  late  become  fashionable,  all 
affected  indifference  and  ease,  while  their  hearts 
at  the  same  time  burned  for  conquest.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  lights,  tlie  music,  the  ladies  in  their 
gayest  dresses,  the  men  with  cheerfulness  and  ex- 
pectation in  their  looks,  all  conspired  to  make  a 
most  agreeable  picture,  and  to  fill  a  heart  that 
sympathises  at  human  happmess  with  an  iuexpres- 
bible  serenity. 

The  expected  time  for  the  play  to  begin  at  last 


arrived,  the  cui-tain  was  drawn,  and  the  actoi-s 
came  on.  A  woman  who  personated  a  queen, 
came  in  coui-tesying  to  the  audience,  who  clapped 
their  hands  upon  her  appearance.  Clapping  of 
hands  is,  it  seems,  the  manner  of  applauding  in 
England ;  the  manner  is  absurd,  but  every  countrj', 
you  know,  has  its  peculiar  absurdities.  I  was 
equally  surprised,  however,  at  the  submission  of 
the  actress,  who  should  have  considered  herself  as 
a  queen,  as  at  the  little  discernment  of  the  audience 
who  gave  her  such  marks  of  applause  before  she 
attempted  to  deserve  them.  Preliminaiies  between 
her  and  the  audience  being  thus  adjusted,  the  dia- 
logue was  supported  between  her  and  a  most  hope- 
ful youth,  who  acted  the  part  of  her  confidant. 
They  both  appeared  in  extreme  distress,  for  it 
seems  the  queen  had  lost  a  child  some  fifteen  years 
before,  and  still  keeps  its  dear  resemblance  next 
her  heart,  while  her  kind  companion  bore  a  part 
in  her  sorrows. 

Her  lamentations  grew  loud,  comfort  is  offered, 
but  she  detests  the  very  sound.  She  bids  them 
preach  comfort  to  the  winds.  Upon  this  her  husband 
comes  in,  who  seeing  the  queen  so  much  afflicted, 
can  himself  hardly  refrain  from  tears  or  avoid 
partaking  in  the  soft  distress.  After  thus  gi'iev- 
ing  through  three  scenes,  the  curtain  dropped  for 
the  first  act. 

"  Truly,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  "  these  kings 
and  queens  are  very  much  disturbed  at  no  very 
great  misfortune  ;  certain  I  am,  were  people  of 
humbler  stations  to  act  in  this  manner  they  would 
be  thought  divested  of  common  sense."  I  had 
scarcely  finished  this  observation,  when  the  cur- 
tain rose,  and  the  king  came  on  in  a  violent  passion. 
His  wife  had,  it  seems,  refused  his  pi-offered  tender- 
ness, had  s))urned  his  royal  embrace  ;  and  he 
seemed  resolved  not  to  survive  her  fierce  disdain. 
After  he  had  thus  fretted,  and  the. queen  had 
fretted  through  the  second  act,  the  curtain  was 
let  down  once  more. 

"  Now,"  says  my  companion,  •'  you  perceive  the 
king  to  be  ii  man  of  spirit,  he  feels  at  every  pore : 
one  of  your  phlegmatic  sons  of  clay  would  have 
given  the  queen  her  own  way,  and  let  her  come  to 
herself  by  degrees  ;  but  the  king  is  for  immediate 
tenderness,  or  instant  death  ;  death  and  tender, 
ness  are  leading  passions  of  every  modern  bus- 
kined  hero  ;  this  moment  they  embi-ace,  and  the 
next  stab,  mixing  daggers  and  kisses  in  every 
period." 

I  was  going  to  second  his  I'emarks,  when  my 
attention  was  engrossed  by  a  new  object ;  a  man 
came  in  balancing  a  straw  upon  his  nose,  and  the 
audience  were  clapping  their  hands  in  all  the  rap- 
tures of  applause,  "  To  what  purpose,"  cried  I, 
**  does  this  unmeaning  figure  make  his  appearance; 
is  he  a  part  of  the  plot  1  " — "  Unmeaning  do  you 
call  him  ?  "  replied  my  friend  in  black  ;  "this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  characters  of  the  whole 
play  ;  nothing  pleases  the  people  more  than  seeing 
a  straw  balanced  ;  there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  mean- 
uig  in  the  straw  ;  there  is  something  suited  to 
every  apprehension  in  the  sight;  and  a  fellow 
possessed  of  talents  like  these  is  sure  of  makmg 
his  fortune." 

The  thii-d  act  now  began  with  an  actor  who 
came  to  infonn  us  that  he  was  the  villain  of 
the  play,  and  intended  to  show  strange  things 
before  ajl  was  over.    He  was  joined  by  another, 
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j  who  seemed  as  much  disposed  for  mischief  as  he  ; 
I  their  intrigues  continued  through  this  whole  divi- 
j  sion.  "  If  that  be  a  villain,"  said  I,  "  he  must 
j  be  a  very  stupid  one  to  tell  liis  secrets  without 
I  being  asked  ;  such  soliloquies  of  late  are  never 
j     admitted  in  China." 

j  The  noise  of  clapping  interrupted  me  once 
j  more  ;  a  child  of  six  years  old  was  learning  to 
i  dance  on  the  stage,  which  gave  the  ladies  and 
!  mandarins  infinite  satisfaction.  *'  I  am  sorry," 
j  said  I,  "  to  see  the  pretty  creature  so  early  learn- 
ing so  bad  a  trade  ;  dancing  being,  I  presume,  as 
contemptible  here  as  in  China." — "  Quite  the 
reverse,"  interrupted  my  companion,  "  dancing 
is  a  very  reputable  and  genteel  employment  here  ; 
men  have  a  greater  chance  for  encouragement 
from  the  merit  of  their  heels  than  their  heads. 
One  who  jumps  up  and  flourishes  his  toes  three 
times  before  he  comes  to  the  ground,  may  have 
three  hundred  a  year  ;  he  who  flourishes  them 
four  times,  gets  four  hundred  ;  but  he  who  arrives 
at  five  is  inestimable,  and  may  demand  what  salary 
he  thinks  proper.  The  female  dancers,  too,  are 
valued  for  this  sort  of  jumping  and  crossing  ;  and 
it  is  a  cant  word  among  them  that  she  deserves 
most  who  shows  highest.  But  the  fourth  act  is 
begun,  let  us  be  attentive." 

In  the  fourth  act  the  queen  finds  her  long-lost 
child,  now  grown  up  into  a  youth  of  smart  parts 
and  gi-eat  qualifications  ;  wherefoi'e,  she  wisely 
considers  that  the  crown  will  fit  his  head  better 
than  that  of  her  husband,  whom  she  knows  to  be 
a  driveller.  The  king  discovers  her  design,  and 
here  comes  on  the  deep  distress  ;  lie  loves  the 
queen,  and  he  loves  the  kingdom,  he  resolves, 
therefore,  in  order  to  possess  both,  that  her  son 
must  die.  The  queen  exclaims  at  his  barbarity, 
is  frantic  with  rage,  and  at  length,  overcome  with 
orrow,  falls  into  a  fit ;  upon  which  the  curtain 
drops,  and  the  act  is  concluded. 

"  Observe  the  art  of  the  poet,"  cries  my  com- 
panion ;  "  when  the  queen  can  say  no  more,  she 
falls  into  a  fit.  While  thus  her  eyes  are  shut, 
while  she  is  supported  in  the  arms  of  Abigail, 
what  horrors  do  we  fancy  !  we  feel  it  in  every 
nerve,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  fits  are  the  true 
aposiopesis  of  modern  tragedy." 

The  fifth  act  began,  and  a  busy  piece  it  was. 
Scenes  shifting,  trumpets  sounding,  mobs  hallooing, 
carpets  spreading,  guards  bustling  from  one  door 
to  another  :  gods,  demons,  daggers,  racks,  and 
ratsbane.  But  whether  the  king  was  killed,  or 
the  queen  was  drowned,  or  the  son  was  poisoned, 
I  have  absolutely  forgotten. 

When  the  play  was  over,  I  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving, that  the  persons  of  the  drama  appeared 
in  as  much  distress  in  the  first  act  as  the  last  : 
"  How  is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "  to  sympathise  with 
them  through  five  long  acts  !  Pity  is  but  a  short- 
lived passion  ;  I  hate  to  hear  an  actor  mouthing 
trifles  :  neither  startings,  strainings,  nor  attitudes 
afifect  me,  unless  there  be  cause  ;  after  I  have 
been  once  or  twice  deceived  by  those  unmeaning 
alarms,  my  heart  sleeps  in  peace,  probably  unaf- 
fected by  the  principal  distress.  There  should  be 
one  great  passion  aimed  at  by  the  actor  as  well  as 
the  poet,  all  the  rest  should  be  subordinate,  and 
only  contribute  to  make  that  the  greater  ;  if  the 
actor,  therefore,  exclaims  upon  every  occasion  in 
the  tones  of  despair,  he  attempts  to  move  us  too* 


soon ;  he  anticipates  the  blow,  he  ceases  to  affect, 
though  he  gains  our  applause." 

I  scarcely  perceived  that  the  audience  were 
almost  all  departed,  wherefore,  mixing  with  the 
crowd,  my  companion  and  I  got  into  the  street ; 
where,  essaying  a  hundred  obstacles  from  coach- 
wheels  and  palanquin-poles,  like  birds  in  their 
flight  through  the  branches  of  a  forest,  after 
various  turnings  we  both  at  length  got  home  in 
safety.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXII. 


TO  THE   SAME. 


The  letter  which  came  by  the  way  of  Smyrna, 
and  which  you  sent  me  unopened,  was  from  my 
son.  As  I  have  permitted  you  to  take  copies  of 
all  those  I  sent  to  China,  you  might  have  made  no 
ceremony  in  opening  those  directed  to  me.  Either 
in  joy  or  sorrow,  my  friend  should  participate  ui 
my  feelings.  It  would  give  pleasure  to  see  a  good 
man  pleased  at  my  success  ;  it  would  give  almost 
equal  pleasure  to  see  him  sympathise  at  my  dis- 
appointment. 

Every  account  I  receive  from  the  East  seems 
to  come  loaded  with  some  new  affliction.  My 
wife  and  daughter  were  taken  from  me,  and  yet  I 
sustained  the  loss  with  intrepidity  ;  my  son  is 
made  a  slave  among  the  barbarians,  which  was 
the  only  blow  that  could  have  reached  my  heart ; 
yes,  I  will  indulge  the  transports  of  nature  for 
a  little,  in  order  to  show  I  can  overcome  them 
in  the  end.  "  True  magnanimity  consists,  not 
in  NEVER  falling  ;  but  in  rising  every  time  we 
fall." 

When  our  mighty  emperor  had  published  his 
displeasure  at  my  departure,  and  seized  upon  all 
that  was  mine,  my  son  was  privately  secreted 
from  his  resentment.  Under  the  protection  and 
guardianship  of  Fum  Hoam,  the  best  and  wisest 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  China,  he  was  for  some 
time  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  But  hearing  of  my 
adventures,  and  incited  by  filial  piety,  he  was 
resolved  to  follow  my  fortunes,  and  share  my 
distress. 

He  passed  the  confines  of  China  in  disguise, 
hired  himself  as  a  camel-driver  to  a  caravan  that 
was  crossing  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  and  was  within 
one  day's  journey  of  the  river  Laur,  which  divides 
that  country  from  India,  when  a  body  of  wander- 
ing Tartars  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  caravan, 
plundered  it,  and  made  those  who  escaped  their 
first  fury  slaves.  By  those  he  was  led  into  the 
extensive  and  desolate  regions  that  border  on  the 
shores  of  the  Aral  lake. 

Here  he  lived  by  hunting  ;  and  was  obliged  to 
supply  every  day  a  certain  proportion  of  the  spoil, 
to  regale  his  savage  masters.  His  learning,  his 
virtues,  and  even  his  beauty,  were  qualifications 
that  no  way  served  to  recommend  him  ;  they 
know  no  merit,  but  that  of  providing  large  quan- 
tities of  milk  and  raw  flesh  ;  and  were  sensible  of 
no  happiness  but  that  of  rioting  on  the  undressed 
meal. 

Some  merchants  from  Mesched,  however,  com- 
ing to  trade  with  the  Tartars  for  slaves,  he  waa 
sold  among  the  number,  and  led  into  the  kingdom 
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of  Persia,  where  he  is  now  detained.  He  is  tlicre 
obliged  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  voluptuous  and 
cruel  master,  a  man  fond  of  pleasure,  yet  incapable 
of  refinement,  whom  many  years'  service  in  war 
has  taught  pride  but  not  bravery. 

That  treasure  which  I  still  keep  within  my 
bosom,  my  child,  my  all  that  was  left  to  me,  is 
now  a  slave*.  Good  heavens,  why  was  this  1 
Why  have  I  been  introduced  into  this  mortal 
apartment,  to  be  a  spectator  of  ray  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  misfortunes  of  my  fellow-creatures  ? 
Wherever  I  turn,  what  a  labyrinth  of  doubt, 
error,  and  disappointment  appears  !  Why  was  I 
brought  into  being  ;  for  what  purposes  made  ; 
from  whence  have  I  come  ;  whither  strayed  :  or 
to  what  regions  am  I  hastening  ?  Reason  cannot 
resolve.  It  lends  a  ray  to  show  the  horrors  of  my 
prison,  but  not  a  light  to  guide  me  to  escape  them. 
Ye  boasted  revelations  of  the  earth,  how  little  do 
you  aid  the  inquiry  ! 

How  am  I  surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Magi !  their  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  affright 
me.  The  Indian,  who  bathes  his  visage  in  urine, 
and  calls  it  piety,  strikes  me  with  astonishment. 
The  Christian,  who  believes  in  three  gods,  is  highly 
absurd.  The  Jews,  who  pretend  that  Deity  is 
pleased  with  the  effusion  of  blood,  are  not  less  dis- 
pleasing. I  am  equally  surprised,  that  rational 
beings  can  come  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth 
in  order  to  kiss  a  stone,  or  scatter  pebbles.  How 
contrary  to  reason  are  those  !  and  yet  all  pretend 
to  teach  me  to  be  happy. 

Surely  all  men  ai'e  blind  and  ignorant  of  truth. 
Mankind  wanders,  unknowing  his  way,  from  morn- 
ing till  evening.  Where  shall  we  turn  after  hai)- 
piness  ;  or  is  it  wisest  to  desist  from  the  pui'suit  ? 
Like  reptiles  in  a  corner  of  some  stupendous 
palace,  we  peep  from  our  holes,  look  about  us, 
wonder  at  all  we  see,  but  are  ignorant  of  the 
gi'eat  Architect's  design  ;  0  for  a  revelation  of 
himself,  for  a  plan  of  his  universal  system  !  O, 
for  the  reasons  of  our  creation  ;  or  why  we  were 
created  to  be  thus  unhappy  !  If  we  arc  to  expe- 
rience no  other  felicity  but  what  this  life  affords, 
then  are  we  miserable  indeed  ;  if  we  are  born  only 
to  look  about  us,  repine  and  die,  then  has  Heaven 
"  been  guilty  of  injustice.  If  this  life  terminates 
my  existence,  I  despise  the  blessings  of  Pi'ovidence, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  giver  ;  if  this  life  be  my 
all,  let  the  following  epitaph  be  written  on  the 
tomb  of  Altanghi : — By  my  father's  crimes  I 
received  this ;  by  my  own  crirfies  I  bequeath  it  to 
posterity  ! 


LETTER  XXIII. 

TO  THE   SAMK. 

Yet,  while  I  sometimes  lament  the  case  of 
humanity,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
there  now  and  then  appear  gleams  of  greatness 
that  serve  to  relieve  the  eye,  oppressed  with  the 
hideous  prospect ;  and  resemble  those  cultivated 
spots  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  midst  of  an 
Asiatic  wilderness.  I  see  many  superior  excel- 
lences among  the  English,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  all  their  follies  to  hide  ;  I  see  virtues, 

*  This  whole  apostrophe  seems  most  literally  translated 
from  Ambulaaohamed,  the  Arabian  poet. 


which  in  other  countries  are  known  only  to  a  few, 
practised  here  by  every  rank  of  people. 

I  know  not  whether  it  proceeds  from  their 
superior  opulence  that  the  English  are  more  cha- 
ritable than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  whether  by 
being  possessed  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
themselves,  they  liave  more  leisure  to  perceive  the 
uneasy  situation  of  the  distressed  ;  whatever  be 
the  motive,  they  are  not  only  the  most  charitable 
of  any  other  nation,  but  most  judicious  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  properest  objects  of  compassion. 

In  other  countries  the  giver  is  generally  influ- 
enced by  the  immediate  impulse  of  pity  ;  his 
generosity  is  exerted  as  much  to  relieve  his  own 
uneasy  sensations,  as  1»  comfort  the  object  in 
distress.  In  England  benefactions  are  of  a  more 
general  nature.  Some  men  of  fortune  and  uni- 
versal benevolence  propose  the  proper  objects  ; 
the  wants  and  the  merits  of  the  petitioners  are  can- 
vassed by  the  people  ;  neither  passion  nor  pity 
find  a  place  in  the  cool  discussion  ;  and  charity  is 
then  only  exerted  when  it  has  received  the  appro- 
bation of  reason. 

A  late  instance  of  this  finely-directed  bene- 
volence forces  itself  strongly  on  my  imagination  ; 
that  it  in  a  manner  I'econciles  me  to  pleasure, 
and  once  more  makes  me  the  universal  friend 
of  man. 

The  English  and  French  have  not  only  political 
reasons  to  induce  them  to  mutual  hatred,  but  often 
the  more  prevailing  motive  of  private  interest  to 
widen  the  breach.  A  war  between  other  countries 
is  carried  on  collectively :  army  fights  against  army, 
and  a  man's  own  private  resentment  is  lost  in 
that  of  the  community  ;  but  in  England  and  France 
the  individuals  of  each  country  plunder  each  other 
at  sea  without  redress,  and  consequently  feel  that 
animosity  against  each  other  which  passengers  do 
at  a  robber.  They  have  for  some  time  carried  on 
an  expensive  war  ;  and  several  captives  have  been 
taken  on  both  sides  :  those  made  prisoners  by 
the  French  have  been  used  with  cruelty,  and 
guarded  with  unnecessary  caution  ;  those  taken 
by  the  English,  being  much  more  numerous,  were 
confined  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  and  not  being 
released  by  their  countrymen,  began  to  feel  all 
those  inconveniences  which  arise  from  want  of 
covering  and  long  confinement. 

Their  countrymen  were  informed  of  their  de- 
plorable situation  ;  but  they,  more  intent  on 
annoying  their  enemies  than  relieving  their  friends, 
refused  the  least  assistance.  The  English  now 
saw  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  starving 
in  every  prison,  forsaken  by  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  them,  labouring  with  disease,  and 
without  clothes  to  keep  off  the  severity  of  the 
season.  National  benevolence  prevailed  over 
national  animosity  ;  their  prisoners  were  indeed 
enemies,  but  they  were  enemies  in  distress  :  they 
ceased  to  be  hateful,  when  they  no  longer  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable  :  forgetting,  therefore, 
their  national  hatred,  the  men  who  were  brave 
enough  to  conquer,  were  generous  enough  to  for- 
give ;  and  they,  whom  all  the  world  seemed  to 
have  disclaimed,  at  last  found  pity  and  redress 
from  those  they  attempted  to  subdue.  A  sub- 
scription was  opened,  ample  charities  collected, 
proper  necessaries  procured,  and  the  poor  gay 
sons  of  a  merry  nation  were  once  more  taught  to 
resume  their  former  gaiety. 
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When  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  list  of  those  who 
contributed  on  this  occasion,  I  find  the  names 
almost  entirely  English  :  scarcely  one  foreigner 
appears  among  the  number.  It  was  for  English- 
men alone  to  be  capable  of  such  exalted  virtue. 
I  own,  I  cannot  look  over  this  catalogue  of  good 
men  and  philosophers  without  thinking  better  of 
myself,  because  it  makes  me  entertain  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  mankind.  I  am  particu- 
larly struck  with  one  who  writes  these  words  upon 
the  paper  that  inclosed  his  benefaction  :  "  The 
mite  of  an  Englishman,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to 
Frenchmen,  prisoners  of  war  and  naked."  I  only 
wish  that  he  may  find  as  much  pleasure  from  his 
virtues  as  I  have  done  in  reflecting  upon  them  ; 
that  alone  will  amply  reward  him.  Such  a  one, 
my  friend,  is  an  honour  to  human  nature  ;  he 
makes  no  private  distinctions  of  party  ;  all  that 
are  stamped  with  the  divine  image  of  their  Creator 
are  friends  to  him  :  he  is  a  native  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  emperor  of  China  may  be  proud  that  he 
has  such  a  countryman. 

To  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  our  enemies  is 
a  foible,  grafted  upon  human  nature,  and  we  must 
be  permitted  to  indulge  it  :  the  true  way  of  aton- 
ing for  such  an  ill-founded  pleasure,  is  thus  to 
turn  our  triumph  into  an  act  of  benevolence,  and 
to  testify  our  own  joy  by  endeavouring  to  banish 
anxiety  from  others. 

Hamti,  the  best  and  wisest  emperor  that  ever 
filled  the  throne,  after  having  gained  three  signal 
victories  over  the  Tartars,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions,  returned  to  Nankin  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  glory  of  his  conquest.  After  he  had  rested 
for  some  days,  the  people,  who  were  naturally 
fond  of  processions,  impatiently  expected  the 
triumphant  entry  which  emperors  upon  such 
occasions  were  accustomed  to  make  :  their  mur- 
murs came  to  the  emperor's  ear  ;  he  loved  his 
people,  and  was  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  their  just  desires.  He  therefore  assured 
them,  that  he  intended,  upon  the  next  feast  of 
the  Lanterns,  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  glorious 
triumphs  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  China. 

The  people  were  in  raptures  at  his  condescen- 
sion :  and  on  the  appointed  day,  assembled  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace  with  the  most  eager  expecta- 
tions. Here  they  waited  for  some  time  without 
seeing  any  of  those  preparations  which  usually 
precede  a  pageant.  The  lantern  with  ten  thou- 
sand tapers  was  not  yet  brought  forth  ;  the  fire- 
works, which  usually  covered  the  city  walls,  were 
not  yet  lighted  :  the  people  once  more  began  to 
murmur  at  this  delay  ;  when  in  the  midst  of  their 
impatience  the  palace-gates  flew  open,  and  the 
emperor  himself  appeared,  not  in  splendour  or 
magnifixjence,  but  in  an  ordinary  habit,  followed 
by  the  blind,  the  maimed,  and  the  strangers  of  the 
city,  all  in  new  clothes,  and  each  carrying  in  his 
hand  money  eftougli  to  supply  his  necessities  for 
the  year.  The  people  were  at  first  amazed,  but 
soon  perceived  the  wisdom  of  their  king,  who 
taught  them,  that  to  make  one  man  happy,  was 
more  truly  great  than  having  ten  thousand  cap- 
tives groaning  at  the  wheels  of  liis  chariot. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXIV. 


TO  THE   SAME, 


Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  English  in 
other  sciences,  they  seem  peculiarly  excellent  in 
the  art  of  healing.  There  is  scarcely  a  disorder 
incident  to  humanity  against  which  they  are  not 
possessed  with  a  most  infallible  antidote.  The 
professors  of  other  arts  confess  the  inevitable 
intricacy  of  things  ;  talk  with  doubt,  and  decide 
with  hesitation  ;  but  doubting  is  entirely  unknown 
in  medicine.  The  advertising  professors  here 
delight  in  cases  of  difiiculty :  be  the  disorder 
never  so  desperate  or  radical,  you  will  find  numbers 
in  every  street,  who,  by  levelling  a  pill  at  the  part 
aff'ected,  promise  a  certain  cure  without  loss  of 
time,  knowledge  of  a  bed-fellow,  or  hindrance  of  I 
business. 

When  I  consider  the  assiduity  of  this  profession, 
their  benevolence  amazes  me.  They  not  only  in 
general  give  their  medicines  for  half  value,  but 
use  the  most  persuasive  remonstrances  to  induce 
the  sick  to  come  and  be  cm-ed.  Sure  there  nmst 
be  something  strangely  obstinate  in  an  English 
patient,  who  refuses  so  much  health  upon  such 
easy  terms  :  does  he  take  a  pride  in  being  bloated 
with  a  dropsy  ?  does  he  find  pleasure  in  the  alter- 
nations of  an  intermittent  fever  ?  or  feel  as  much 
satisfaction  in  nursing  up  his  gout,  as  he  found 
pleasure  in  acquiring  it  ?  He  must,  otherwise  he 
would  never  reject  such  repeated  assurances  of 
instant  relief.  What  can  be  more  convincing  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  sick  are  invited  to  be 
well  !  The  doctor  first  begs  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  Avliat  he  is  going  to  pro- 
pose ;  he  solemnly  affirms  the  pill  was  never  found 
to  want  success  ;  he  produces  a  list  of  those  who 
have  been  rescued  from  the  grave  by  taking  it. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  many  here 
who  now  and  then  think  proper  to  be  sick.  Only 
sick,  did  I  say?  there  ai'e  some  who  even  think 
proper  to  die  !  Yes,  by  the  head  of  Confucius  ! 
they  die  ;  though  they  might  have  purchased  the 
health-restoring  specific  for  half-a-crown  at  every 
corner. 

I  am  amazed,  my  dear  Fum  Hoam,  that  these 
doctors,  who  know  what  an  obstinate  set  of  people 
they  have  to  deal  with,  have  never  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  dead.  When  the  living  are 
found  to  reject  their  prescriptions,  they  ought  in 
conscience,  to  apply  to  the  dead,  from  whom  they 
can  expect  no  such  mortifying  repulses  ;  they 
would  find  in  the  dead  the  most  complying  patients 
imaginable  ;  and  what  gratitude  ought  they  to  ex- 
pect from  the  patient's  son,  now  no  longer  an  heir, 
and  his  wife,  no  longer  a  widow  ! 

Think  not,  my  friend,  that  there  is  any  thing 
chimerical  in  such  an  attempt :  they  already  per- 
form cures  equally  strange.  What  can  be  more 
truly  astonishing  than  to  see  old  age  restored  to 
youth,  and  vigour  to  the  most  feeble  constitution  ? 
yet  tliis  is  performed  here  every  day  ;  a  simple 
electuary  eft'ects  these  wonders,  even  without  the 
bungling  ceremonies  of  having  the  patient  boiled 
up  in  a  kettle,  or  ground  down  in  a  mill. 

Few  physicians  here  go  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  education,  but  receive  all  their  know- 
ledge of  medicine  by  immediate  inspiration  from 
heaven.'  Some  are  thus  inspired  even  in  the  womb  j 
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and  what  is  very  remarkable,  understand  their 
profession  as  well  at  three  years  old  as  at  three- 
score. Othera  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  unconscious  of  any  latent  excellence,  till  a 
banlaniptcy,  or  a  residence  in  gaol,  have  called 
their  miraculous  powers  into  exertion.  And  othei-s 
still  there  are  indebted  to  theii*  superlative  ignoi'- 
ance  alone  for  success ;  the  more  ignorant  the 
practitioner,  the  less  capable  is  he  thought  of  de- 
ceiving. The  people  here  judge  as  they  do  in  the 
East ;  where  it  is  thought  absolutely  requisite  that 
a  man  should  be  an  idiot  before  he  pretends  to  be 
either  a  conjuror  or  a  doctoi*. 

When  a  physician  by  inspiration  is  sent  for,  he 
never  perplexes  the  patient  by  previous  examina- 
tion ;  he  asks  very  few  questions,  and  those  only 
for  form's  sake.  He  knows  every  disorder  by  in- 
tuition :  he  administers  the  pill  or  drop  for  every 
distemper ;  nor  is  more  inquisitive  than  the  farrier 
while  he  drenches  a  horse.  If  the  patient  lives, 
then  has  he  one  more  to  add  to  the  surviving 
list:  if  he  dies,  then  it  may  be  justly  said  of  the 
I  patient's  disorder,  that  as  it  was  not  cured,  the 
disorder  was  incurable. 


LETTER  XXV. 

TO  THK   SAME. 

I  WAS  some  days  ago  in  company  with  a  politi- 
cian, who  very  pathetically  declaimed  upon  the 
miserable  situation  of  his  country  :  he  assured  me, 
that  the  whole  political  machine  was  moving  in  a 
wrong  track,  and  that  scarcely  even  abilities  like 
his  own  could  ever  set  it  I'ight  again.  "  What 
have  we,"  said  he,  "  to  do  with  the  wars  on  the 
Continent  ?  We  ai'e  a  commercial  nation;  we  have 
only  to  cultivate  commerce,  like  our  neighbours 
the  Dutch  :  it  is  our  business  to  increase  trade  by 
settling  new  colonies  :  riches  are  the  strength  of  a 
nation  ;  and  for  the  rest,  our  ships,  our  ships  alone, 
will  protect  us."  I  found  it  vain  to  oppose  my 
feeble  arguments  to  those  of  a  man  who  thought 
himself  wise  enough  to  direct  even  the  ministry  : 
I  fancied,  however,  that  I  saw  with  more  certainty, 
because  I  reasoned  without  prejudice  :  I  there- 
fore begged  leave,  instead  of  argument,  to  relate  a 
short  history.  He  gave  me  a  smile  at  once  of 
condescension  and  contempt,  and  I  proceeded,  as 
follows,  to  describe  The  rise  and  declension  of 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  LaO. 

Northward  of  China,  and  in  one  of  the  doublings 
I    of  the  great  wall,  the  fruitful  province  of  Lao 
j    enjoyed  its  liberty,  and  a  peculiar  government  of 
I    its  own.     As  the  inhabitants  were  on  all   sides 
surrounded  by  the  wall,  they  feared  no  sudden 
invasion  from  the  Tartars  :  and  being  each  pos- 
sessed of  property,  they  were  zealous  in  its  de- 
fence. 

The  natural  consequences  of  security  and  afflu- 
ence in  any  country  is  a  love  of  pleasure  ;  when 
the  wants  of  nature  are  supplied,  we  seek  after 
the  conveniences ;  when  possessed  of  these,  we 
desire  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and,  when  every  luxury 
is  provided,  it  is  then  ambition  takes  up  the  man, 
and  leaves  him  still  something  to  wish  for  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  counti'y,  fi'om  primitive  sim- 
plicity, soon  began  to  aim  at  elegance,  and  from 
elegance  proceeded  to  refinement.    It  was  now 


found  absolutely  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
that  the  people  should  be  divided.  Formerly,  the 
same  hand  that  was  employed  in  tilling  the  gi'ound, 
or  in  dressing  up  the  manufactures,  was  also  in 
time  of  need  a  soldier ;  but  the  custom  was  now 
changed  ;  for  it  was  perceived,  that  a  man  bred 
up  from  childhood  to  the  arts  of  either  peace  or 
war,  became  more  eminent  by  this  means  in  his 
respective  profession.  The  inhabitants  were,  there- 
fore, now  distinguished  into  artisans  and  soldiers ; 
and  while  those  improved  the  luxuries  of  life, 
these  watched  for  the  security  of  the  people. 

A  country  possessed  of  freedom,  has  always  two 
sorts  of  enemies  to  fear  ;  foreign  foes  who  attack 
its  existence  from  without,  and  internal  miscreants 
who  betray  its  liberties  within.  The  inhabitants 
of  Lao  were  to  guard  against  both.  A  country  of 
artisans  were  most  likely  to  preserve  internal 
liberty  ;  and  a  nation  of  soldiers  were  fittest  to 
repel  a  foreign  invasion.  Hence,  naturally  rose  a 
division  of  opinion  between  the  artisans  and  sol- 
diers  of  the  kingdom.  The  artisans,  ever  com- 
plaining that  freedom  was  threatened  by  an  armed 
internal  force,  were  for  disbanding  the  soldiers, 
and  insisted  that  their  walls,  their  walls  alone, 
were  sufficient  to  repel  the  most  formidable  inva- 
sion :  the  wan'iors,  on  the  contrary,  represented 
the  power  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  the  combina- 
tions formed  against  their  state,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  wall,  which  .every  earthquake  might  over- 
turn. While  this  altercation  continued,  the  king- 
dom might  be  justly  said  to  enjoy  its  greatest 
share  of  vigour  ;  every  order  in  the  state,  by  being 
watchful  over  each  other,  contributed  to  diffuse 
happiness  equally,  and  balanced  the  state.  The 
arts  of  peace  flourished,  nor  were  those  of  war 
neglected ;  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  ambition  of  men, 
whom  they  only  saw  solicitous,  not  for  riches,  but 
freedom,  were  contented  to  traffic  with  them : 
they  sent  their  goods  to  be  manufactured  in 
Lao,  and  paid  a  large  price  for  them  upon  their 
return. 

By  these  means  this  people  at  length  became 
moderately  rich,  and  their  opulence  naturally  in- 
vited the  invader ;  a  Tartar  prince  led  an  immense 
ai'my  against  them,  and  they  as  bravely  stood  up 
in  their  own  defence  ;  they  were  still  inspired  with 
a  love  of  their  country  :  they  fought  the  barbar- 
ous enemy  with  fortitude,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

From  this  moment,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
completion  of  their  glory,  historians  date  their 
downfall.  They  had  risen  in  strength  by  a  love  of 
their  country,  and  fell  by  indulging  ambition.  The 
country  possessed  by  the  invading  Tartars  seemed 
to  them  a  prize  that  would  not  only  render  them 
more  formidable  for  the  future,  but  which  would 
increase  their  opulence  for  the  present ;  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  therefore,  both  by  soldiers 
and  artisans,  that  those  desolate  regions  should  be 
peopled  by  colonies  from  Lao.  When  a  trading 
nation  begins  to  act  the  conqueror,  it  is  then  per- 
fectly undone  :  it  subsists  in  some  measure  by  the 
support  of  its  neighbours  ;  while  they  continue  to 
regard  it  without  envy  or  apprehension,  trade  may 
flourish  ;  but  when  once  it  presumes  to  assert  as 
its  right  what  is  only  enjoyed  as  a  favour,  each 
country  reclaims  that  part  of  commerce  which  it 
has  power  to  take  back,  and  turns  it  into  some 
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other  channel  more  honourable,  though  pei'haps 
less  convenient. 

Every  neighbour  now  began  to  regard  with 
jeaious  eyes  that  ambitious  commonwealth,  and 
foi'bade  her  subjects  any  future  intercourse  with 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Lao,  however,  still  pur- 
sued the  same  ambitious  maxims  ;  it  was  from 
their  colonies  alone  they  expected  riches  :  and 
riches,  said  they,  are  strength,  and  strength  is 
security.  Numberless  were  the  migrations  of  the 
desperate  and  enterprising  of  this  country,  to 
people  the  desolate  dominions  lately  possessed  by 
the  Tartar.  -Between  these  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  a  very  advantageous  traffic  was  at  first 
carried  on  ;  the  republic  sent  their  colonies  large 
quantities  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
they  in  return  provided  the  republic  with  an  equi- 
valent in  ivory  and  ginseng.  By  this  means  the 
inhabitants  became  immensely  rich,  and  this  pro- 
duced an  equal  degree  of  voluptuousness  ;  for  men 
who  have  much  money  will  always  find  some  fan- 
tastical modes  of  enjoyment.  How  shall  I  mark 
the  steps  by  which  they  declined  ?  Every  colony 
in  process  of  time  spreads  over  the  whole  country 
where  it  first  was  planted.  As  it  grows  more  po- 
pulous, it  becomes  more  polite  ;  and  those  manu- 
factures for  which  it  was  in  the  beginning  obliged 
to  others,  it  learns  to  dress  up  itself :  such  was  the 
I  case  with  the  colonies  of  Lao  ;  they,  hi  less  than  a 
century,  became  a  powerful  and  a  polite  people, 
and  the  more  polite  they  grew,  the  less  advanta- 
•  geous  was  the  commerce  which  still  subsisted  be- 
!  tween  them  and  others.  By  this  means  the  mother- 
j  country  being  abridged  in  its  commerce,  grew 
poorer,  but  not  less  luxurious.  Their  former 
i  wealth  had  introduced  luxury ;  and  wherever 
luxury  once  fixes,  no  art  can  either  lessen  or  re- 
move it.  Their  commerce  with  their  neighbours 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  that  with  their  colonies 
was  every  day  naturally  and  necessarily  declining; 
they  still,  however,  preserved  the  insolence  of 
wealth,  without  a  power  to  support  it,  and  perse- 
vered in  being  luxurious,  while  contemptible  from 
povei-ty.  In  short,  the  state  resembled  one  of 
those  bodies  bloated  with  disease,  whose  bulk  is 
only  a  symptom  of  its  wretchedness. 

Their  former  opulence  only  rendered  them  more 
impotent,  as  those  individuals  who  are  reduced 
from  riches  to  poverty,  are  of  all  men  the  most 
unfortunate  and  helpless.  They  had  imagined, 
because  their  colonies  tended  to  make  them  rich 
upon  the  first  acquisition,  they  would  still  continue 
to  do  so  ;  they  now  found,  howevei',  that  on  them- 
selves alone  they  should  have  depended  for  sup- 
port ;  that  colonies  ever  afforded  but  temporary 
affluence,  and  when  cultivated  and  polite,  are  no 
longer  useful.  From  such  a  concuri'ence  of  cir- 
cumstances, they  soon  became  contemptible.  The 
emperor  Honti  invaded  them  with  a  powerful 
army.  Historians  do  not  say  whether  their  colo- 
nies were  too  remote  to  lend  assistance,  or  else 
were  desirous  of  shaking  off  their  dependence  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  they  scarcely  made  any  resist- 
ance ;  their  walls  were  now  found  but  a  weak 
defence,  and  they  at  length  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge subjection  to  the  empire  of  China. 

Happy,  very  happy,  might  they  have  been,  had 

they  known  when  to  bound  their  riches  and  their 

glory  :  had  they  known  that  extending  empire  is 

often  dirainishins;  power  ;  that  countries  are  ever 

J  


strongest  which  are  internally  powerful  ;  that 
colonies,  by  dx'aining  away  the  brave  and  enter- 
prising, leave  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
timid  and  the  avaricious  :  that  walls  give  little 
protection,  unless  manned  with  resolution :  that 
too  much  commerce  may  injure  a  nation  as  well 
as  too  little  ;  and  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  conquering  and  a  flourishing  empii'e. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

I 

TO  THE   SAME.  ! 

Though  fond  of  many  acquaintances,  I  desire 
an  intimacy  only  with  a  few.  The  man  in  black, 
whom  I  have  often  mentioned,  is  one  whose  friend- 
ship I  could  wish  to  acquii'e,  because  he  possesses 
my  esteem.  His  manners  it  is  true,  are  tinctured 
with  some  sti'ange  inconsistencies  :  and  he  may  \ 
be  justly  termed  a  humourist  in  a  nation  of 
humoui'ists.  Though  he  is  generous  even  to  pro- 
fusion, he  affects  to  be  thought  a  prodigy  of  par- 
simony and  prudence  ;  though  his  conversation 
be  replete  with  the  most  sordid  and  selfish  maxims, 
his  heart  is  dilated  with  the  most  unbounded  love. 
I  have  known  him  profess  himself  a  man-hater,  i 
while  his  cheek  was  glowing  with  compassion ;  and 
while  his  looks  were  softened  into  pity,  I  have  heard  ! 
him  use  the  language  of  the  most  unbounded  ill- 
nature.  Some  affect  humanity  and  tenderness, 
others  boast  of  having  such  dispositions  from 
nature  ;  but  he  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
seemed  ashamed  of  his  natural  benevolence.  He 
takes  as  much  pains  to  hide  his  feelingSj  as  any 
liypocrite  would  to  conceal  his  indifference  ;  but 
on  every  unguarded  moment  the  mask  drops  off, 
and  reveals  him  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

In  one  of  our  late  excursions  into  the  country, 
happening  to  discourse  upon  the  provision  that 
was  made  for  the  poor  in  England,  he  seemed     \ 
amazed  how  any  of  his  countrymen  could  be  so 
foolishly  weak  as  to  relieve  occasional  objects  of 
charity,  when  the  laws  had  made  such  ample  pro- 
vision for  their  support.  "  In  every  parish-house," 
says  he,  "  the  poor  are  supplied  with  food,  clothes, 
fire,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on  ;  they  want  no  more  :  1     | 
desire  no  more  myself ;  yet  still  they  seem  dis-     | 
contented.    I  am  surprised  at  the  inactivity  of  our 
magistrates,  in  not  taking  up  such  vagrants,  who     ! 
are  only  a  weight  upon  the  industrious  ;  I  am 
surprised  that  the   people  are  found  to  relieve     i 
them,  when  they  must  be  at  the  same  time  sensible    ■ 
that  it,  in  some  measure,  encourages  idleness,    | 
extravagance,  and  imposture.     Were  I  to  advise    | 
any  man  for  whom  I  had  the  least  regard,  I  would    | 
caution  him  by  all  means  not  to  be  imposed  upon    \ 
by  their  fiilse  pretences  ;  let  me  assure  you,  su',    \ 
they  are  impostors,  every  one  of  them,  and  rather    | 
merit  a  prison  than  relief." 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  strain  earnestly,  to 
dissuade  me  from  an  imprudence  of  which  I  am 
seldom  guilty,  Avhen  an  old  man,  who  still  had 
about  him  the  remnants  of  tattered  finery,  implored    ' 
our  compassion.     He  assured  us,  that  he  was  no    ! 
common  beggar,  but  forced  into  the  shameful  pro- 
fession, to  support  a  dying  wife  and  five  hungry    j 
children.     Being  prepossessed  against  such  false-    | 
hoods,  his  story  had  not  the  least -influence  upon    j 
me  ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  wiih  the  man  in 
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black  ;  I  could  see  it  visibly  operate  upon  his 
countenance,  and  effectually  interrupt  his  harangue. 
I  could  easily  perceive,  that  his  heart  burned  to 
relieve  the  five  starving  children,  but  he  seemed 
ashamed  to  discover  his  weakness  to  me.  "While 
he  thus  hesitated  between  compassion  and  pride, 
I  pretended  to  look  another  way,  and  he  seized 
this  opportunity  of  giving  the  poor  petitioner  a 
piece  of  silver,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  that  I  should  not  hear,  go  work  for  his 
bread,  and  not  teaze  passengers  with  such  imper- 
tinent falsehoods  for  the  future. 

As  he  had  fancied  himself  quite  unperceived,  he 
continued,  as  we  proceeded,  to  rail  against  beggars, 
with  as  much  animosity  as  before  ;  he  threw  in 
some  episodes  on  his  own  amazing  prudence  and 
economy,  with  his  profound  skill  in  discovering 
impostors  ;  he  explained  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  deal  with  beggars  were  he  a  magistrate, 
hinted  at  enlarging  some  of  the  prisons  for  their 
reception,  and  told  two  stories  of  ladies  that  were 
robbed  by  beggar-men.  He  was  beginning  a  third 
to  the  same  purpose,  when  a  sailor  with  a  wooden 
leg  once  more  crossed  our  walks,  desiring  our  pity, 
and  blessing  our  limbs.  I  was  for  going  on  with- 
out taking  any  notice,  but  my  friend  looking  wish- 
fully upon  the  poor  petitioner,  bid  me  stop,  and 
he  would  show  me  with  how  mucli  ease  he  could 
at  any  time  detect  an  impostor. 

He  now,  therefore,  assumed  a  look  of  import- 
ance, and  in  an  angry  tone  began  to  examine  the 
sailor,  demanding  in  what  engagement  he  was 
thus  disabled  and  rendered  unfit  for  service.  The 
sailor  replied,  in  a  tone  as  angrily  as  he,  that  he 
had  been  an  officer  on  board  a  private  ship  of 
war,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  leg  abroad  in  defence 
of  those  who  did  nothing  at  home.  At  this  reply, 
all  my  friend's  importance  vanished  in  a  moment ; 
he  had  not  a  single  question  more  to  ask  ;  he  now 
only  studied  what  method  he  should  take  to  I'elieve 
him  unobserved.  He  had,  however,  no  easy  part 
to  act,  as  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  ill-nature  before  me,  and  yet  relieve  him- 
self by  relieving  the  sailor.  Casting,  therefore, 
a  furious  look  upon  some  bundles  of  chips  which 
the  fellow  carried  in  a  string  at  his  back,  my  friend 
demanded  how  he  sold  his  matches  ;  but  not  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  desired,  in  a  surly  tone,  to  have  a 
shilling's  worth.  The  sailor  seemed  at  first  sur- 
prised at  his  demand,  but  soon  recollected  himself, 
and  presenting  his  whole  bundle,  «  Here  master," 
says  he,  "  take  all  my  cargo,  and  a  blessing  into 
the  bargain." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  an  air  of 
triumph  my  friend  marched  off  with  his  new  pur- 
chase ;  he  assured  me,  that  he  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that  those  fellows  must  have  stolen  their 
goods,  who  could  thus  afford  to  sell  them  for  half 
their  value.  He  informed  me  of  several  different 
uses  to  which  those  chips  might  be  applied  ;  he 
expatiated  largely  upon  the  savings  that  would 
result  from  lighting  candles  with  a  match  instead 
of  thrusting  them  into  the  fire.  He  averred,  that 
he  would  as  soon  have  parted  with  a  tooth  as  his 
money  to  those  vagabonds,  unless  for  some  valu- 
able consideration.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  this 
panegyric  upon  frugality  and  matches  might  have 
continued,  had  not  his  attention  been  called  off  by 
another  object  more  distressful  than  either  of  the 
former.    A  woman  in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her 


arras  and  another  on  her  back,  was  attempting  to 
sing  ballads,  but  with  such  a  mournful  voice,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  she  was  sing- 
ing or  crying.  A  wretch  Avho,  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, still  aimed  at  good-humour,  was  an  object 
my  friend  was  by  no  means  capable  of  withstand- 
ing ;  his  vivacity  and  his  discourse  were  instantly 
inteiTupted  ;  upon  this  occasion  his  very  dissimu- 
lation had  foi-saken  him.  Even  in  my  presence 
he  immediately  applied  his  hands  to  his  pockets, 
in  order  to  relieve  her  ;  but  guess  his  confusion, 
when  he  found  he  had  already  given  away  all  the 
money  he  carried  about  him  to  former  objects ! 
The  misery  painted  in  the  woman's  visage  was 
not  half  so  strongly  expressed  as  the  agony  in  his. 
He  continued  to  search  for  some  time,  but  to  no 
purpose,  till,  at  length  recollecting  himself,  with  a 
face  of  ineffable  good-nature,  as  he  had  no  money, 
he  put  into  her  hands  his  shilling's  worth  of 
matches. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

TO   THE   SAiMK. 

As  there  appeared  something  reluctantly  good 
in  the  character  of  my  companion,  I  must  own  it 
surprised  me  what  could  be  his  motives  for  thus 
concealing  virtues  which  others  take  such  pains 
to  display.  I  was  unable  to  repress  my  desire  of 
knowing  the  histoi*y  of  a  man  who  thus  seemed  to 
act  under  continual  restraint,  and  whose  bene- 
volence was  i-ather  the  effect  of  appetite  than 
reason. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  repeated  solicit- 
ations he  thought  proper  to  gratify  my  curiosity. 
"  If  you  ai'e  fond,"  says  he,  "  of  hearing  hair- 
breadth ^scapes,  my  history  must  certainly  please  ; 
for  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  upon  the  very 
verge  of  starving,  without  ever  being  starved. 

"  My  father,  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family, 
was  possessed  of  a  small  living  in  the  church.  His 
education  was  above  his  fortune,  and  his  generosity 
greater  than  his  education.  Poor  as  he  was,  he 
had  his  flatterers  still  poorer  than  himself ;  for 
every  dinner  he  gave  them,  they  returned  equi- 
valent in  praise  ;  and  this  was  all  he  wanted. 
The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  monarch  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  influenced  my  father  at  the  head 
of  his  table  ;  he  told  the  story  of  the  ivy-tree,  and 
that  was  laughed  at  :  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the 
two  scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the 
company  laughed  at  that ;  but  the  story  of  Taffy 
and  the  sedan-chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  pleasure  he  gave  ;  he  loved  all  the  world, 
and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him. 

"  As  his  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to 
the  very  extent  of  it :  he  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  his  children  money,  for  that  was  dross  ; 
he  was  resolved  they  should  have  learning  ;  for 
learning,  he  used  to  observe,  was  better  than  silver 
or  gold.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  instruct 
us  himself ;  and  took  as  much  pains  to  fomi  our 
morals,  as  to  improve  our  understanding.  We 
were  told  that  universal  benevolence  was  what  first 
cemented  society  ;  we  were  taught  to  consider  all 
the  wants  of  mankind  as  our  own  ;  to  regard  the 
human  face  divine  with  affection  and  esteem  :  he 
wound  us  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and 
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rendered  us  incapable  of  withstanding  the  slightest 
impulse  made  either  by  real  or  fictitious  distress  : 
in  a  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  giving  away  thousands,  before  we  were  taught 
the  more  necessaiy  qualifications  of  getting  a 
farthing. 

'^  I  cannot  avoid  imagining,  that  thus  refined 
by  his  lessons  out  of  all  my  suspicion,  and  divested 
of  even  all  the  little  cunning  which  nature  had 
given  me,  I  resembled,  upon  my  first  entrance 
into  the  busy  and  insidious  world,  one  of  those 
gladiators  who  were  exposed  without  armour  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome.  My  father,  however, 
who  had  only  seen  the  world  on  one  side,  seemed 
to  triumph  in  my  superior  discernment  ;  though 
my  whole  stock  of  wisdom  consisted  in  being  able 
to  talk  like  himself  upon  subjects  that  once  were 
useful,  because  they  were  then  topics  of  the  busy 
world  ;  but  that  now  were  utterly  useless,  because 
connected  with  the  busy  world  no  longer. 

"  The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  finding  his 
expectations  disappointed,  was  at  the  very  middling 
figure  I  made  in  the  university  ;  he  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  see  me  rising  into  the 
foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but  was 
mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. His  disappointment  might  have  been 
partly  ascribed  to  his  having  over-rated  my  talents, 
and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical  reason- 
ings, at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory, 
yet  unsatisfied,  were  more  eager  after  new  objects, 
than  desirous  of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew. 
This  did  not,  however,  please  my  tutors,  who 
observed,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little  dull,  but  at 
the  same  time  allowed,  that  I  seemed  to  be  very 
good-natured,  and  had  no  harm  in  me. 

"  After  I  had  resided  at  college  seven  years, 
ray  father  died,  and  left  me — his  blessing.  Thus 
shoved  from  shore  without  ill-nature  to  protect, 
or  cunning  to  guide,  or  proper  stores  to  subsist 
me  in  so  dangerous  a  voyage,  I  was  obliged  to 
embark  in  the  wide  world  at  twenty-two.  But,  in 
order  to  settle  in  life,  my  fi'iends  advised  (for 
they  always  advise  when  they  begin  to  despise  us), 
they  advised  me,  I  say,  to  go  into  orders. 

"  To  be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig,  when  I  liked 
a  short  one,  or  a  black  coat,  when  I  generally 
dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  Was  such  a  restraint 
upon  my  liberty,  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the 
proposal.  A  priest  in  England  is  not  the  same 
mortified  creature  with  a  bonze  in  China  !  with 
us,  not  he  that  fasts  best,  but  eats  best,  is  reckoned 
the  best  liver ;  yet  I  rejected  a  life  of  luxui'y, 
indolence,  and  ease,  from  no  other  consideration 
but  that  boyish  one  of  dress.  So  that  ray  friends 
were  now  perfectly  satisfied  I  was  undone  ;  and 
yet  they  thought  it  a  pity  for  one  who  had  not 
the  least  harm  in  him,  and  was  so  very  good- 
natured. 

"  Poverty  naturally  begets  dependence,  and  I 
was  admitted  as  flatterer  to  a  great  man.  At  first 
T  was  surprised  that  the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at 
a  great  man's  table  could  be  thought  disagreeable  ; 
there  was  no  great  trouble  in  listening  attentively 
when  his  lordship  spoke,  and  laughmg  when  he 
looked  round  for  applause.  This  even  good  man- 
ners might  have  obliged  me  to  perfoi'ra.  I  found, 
however,  too  soon,  that  his  lordship  was  a  greater 
dunce  than  myself ;  and  from  that  very  moment 
flattery  was  at  an  end.    I  now  rather  aimed  at 


setting  him  right,  than  at  receiving  his  absurdities 
with  submission  :  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know 
is  an  easy  task  ;  but  to  flatter  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, all  whose  foibles  are  strongly  in  our 
eyes,  is  drudgery  insupportable.  Every  time  I 
now  opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  falsehood  went 
to  my  conscience  ;  his  lordship  soon  perceived  me 
to  be  very  imfit  for  service  :  I  was,  therefore,  dis- 
charged ;  my  patron  at  the  same  time  being 
graciously  pleased  to  observe,  that  he  believed  1 
was  tolerably  good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least 
harm  in  me. 

"  Disappointed  in  ambition,  I  had  recourse  to 
love.  A  young  lady,  Avho  lived  with  her  aunt,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  pretty  fortune  in  her  own  dis- 
posal, had  given  me,  as  I  fancied,  some  reason  to 
expect  succes'!.  The  symptoms  by  which  I  was 
guided  were  striking.  She  had  always  laughed 
with  me  at  lier  awkward  acquaintance,  and  at  her 
aunt  among  the  number  ;  she  always  observed, 
that  a  man  of  sense  would  make  a  better  husband 
than  a  fool  ;  and  as  I  constantly  applied  the  obser- 
vation in  my  own  favour,  she  continually  talked, 
in  my  company,  of  friendship  and  the  beauties  of 
the  mind,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Shrimp,  my  rival's 
high-heeled  shoes,  with  detestation.  These  were 
circumstances  which  I  thought  strongly  in  my 
favour  ;  so,  after  i-esolving  and  re-resolving,  I  had 
courage  enough  to  tell  her  my  mind.  Miss  heard 
iny  proposals  with  serenity,  seeming  at  the  same 
time  to  study  the  figures  of  her  fan.  Out  at  lust 
it  came.  There  was  but  one  small  objection  to 
complete  our  happiness  ;  which  was  no  more, 
than — that  she  was  married  tliree  months  before 
to  Mr.  Shrimp,  with  high-heeled  shoes  !  liy  way 
of  consolation,  however,  she  observed,  that  though 
I  was  disappointed  in  her,  my  addresses  to  her 
aunt  would  probably  kindle  her  into  sensibility  ; 
as  the  old  lady  always  allowed  me  to  be  very 
good-natured,  and  not  to  have  the  least  share  of 
harm  in  me. 

"  Yet  still  I  had  friends,  numerous  friends,  and 
to  them  I  was  resolved  to  apply.  O  friendship  ! 
thou  fond  soother  of  the  human  breast,  to  thee  we 
fly  in  every  calamity  ;  to  thee  the  wretched  seek 
for  succour  ;  on  thee  the  care-tired  son  of  misery 
fondly  relies  ;  from  thy  kind  assistance  the  unfor- 
tunate always  hope  for  relief,  and  may  be  ever 
sure  of — disappointment !  My  first  application  was 
to  a  city  scrivener,  who  had  frequently  offered  to 
lend  me  money  when  he  knew  I  did  not  want  it.  I 
informed  him,  that  now  was  the  time  to  put  his 
friendship  to  the  test  ;  that  I  wanted  to  borrow 
a  couple  of  hundreds  for  a  certain  occasion,  and 
was  I'esolved  to  take  it  up  from  him.  '  And 
pray,  sir,'  cried  my  friend, '  do  you  want  all  this 
money?' — *  Indeed  I  never  wanted  it  more,' 
returned  I.  'I  am  sorry  for  that,'  cries  the 
scrivener, '  with  all  my  heart ;  for  they  who  want 
money,  when  they  come  to  borrow,  will  always 
want  money  when  they  should  come  to  pay.' 

*'  From  him  I  flew  with  indignation  to  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  had  in  the  world,  and  made  the 
same  request.  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Dry -bone,'  cries  my 
friend, '  I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this. 
You  know,  sii*,  I  would  not  advise  you  but  for 
your  own  good  ;  but  your  conduct  has  hitherto 
been  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  some  of 
your  acquaintance  always  thought  you  a  very  silly 
fellow.  Let  me  see,  you  want  two  hundred  pounds. 
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Do  you  ouly  want  two  hundred,  sir,  exactly  V 
*  To  confess  a  truth,'  returned  I,  *  I  shall  v/ant 
three  hundred  ;  but  then  I  have  another  friend, 
from  whom  I  can  borrow  the  rest.' — '  Why  then,' 
replied  my  friend,  *  if  you  would  take  my  advice, 
(and  you  know  I  should  not  presume  to  advise 
you  but  for  your  own  good)  I  would  recommend 
it  to  you  to  borrow  the  whole  sum  from  that  other 
friend,  and  then  one  note  will  serve  for  all,  you 
know.' 

"  Poverty  now  began  to  come  fast  upon  me  ;  yet 
instead  of  growing  more  provident  and  cautious 
as  I  grew  poor,  I  became  every  day  more  indo- 
lent and  simple.  A  friend  was  arrested  for  fifty 
pounds  ;  I  was  unable  to  extricate  him  except  by 
becoming  his  bail  :  when  at  liberty  he  fled  from 
his  creditors,  and  left  me  to  take  his  place.  In 
prison  I  expected  greater  satisfaction  than  1  had 
enjoyed  at  large.  I  hoped  to  converse  with  men 
in  this  new  world  simple  and  believing  like  my- 
self ;  but  I  found  them  as  cunning  and  as  cautious 
as  those  hi  the  world  I  had  left  behind.  They 
tjpunged  up  my  money  whilst  it  lasted,  borrowed 
my  coals  and  never  paid  for  them,  and  cheated 
me  when  I  played  at  cribbage.  All  this  was  done 
because  they  believed  me  to  be  very  good-flatured, 
and  knew  that  I  had  no  hami  in  me. 

"Upon  my  first  entrance  into  this  mansion, 
which  is  to  some  the  abode  of  despair,  I  felt  no 
sensations  different  from  those  I  experienced 
abi'oad.  I  was  now  on  one  side  the  door,  and 
those  who  were  unconfined  wei'e  on  the  other ; 
this  was  all  the  difference  between  us.  At  first, 
indeed,  I  felt  some  uneasiness,  in  considei'ing  how 
I  should  be  able  to  provide  this  week  for  the 
wants  of  the  week  ensuing  ;  but  after  some  time, 
if  I  fouiid  myself  sure  of  eating  one  day,  I  never 
tx'oubled  my  head  how  I  was  to  be  supplied  an- 
other.  I  seized  every  precarious  meal  with  the 
utmost  good-humour  ;  indulged  no  rants  of  spleen 
at  my  situation  ;  never  called  down  heaven  and  all 
the  stai's  to  behold  me  dining  upon  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  radishes ;  my  vei'y  companions  were  taught 
to  believe  that  I  liked  salad  better  than  mutton.  I 
contented  myself  with  thinking,  that  all  my  life  1 
should  either  eat  white  bread  or  brown  ;  considered 
that  all  that  happened  was  best ;  laughed  when 
I  was  not  in  pain,  took  the  world  as  it  went,  and 
read  Tacitus  often,  for  want  of  moi'e  books  and 
company. 

"  How  long  I  might  have  continued  in  this  tor- 
pid state  of  simplicity  I  cannot  tell,  had  I  not 
been  roused  by  seeing  an  old  acquaintance,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  a  prudent  blockhead,  preferred  to  a 
place  in  the  government.  I  now  found  that  I 
had  pursued  a  wrong  track,  and  that  the  true  way 
of  being  able  to  relieve  others,  was  first  to  aim  at 
independence  myself  ;  my  immediate  care,  there- 
fore, was  to  leave  my  present  habitation,  and 
make  an  entire  reformation  in  my  conduct  and 
behaviour.  For  a  free,  open,  undesigning  de- 
portment, I  put  on  that  of  closeness,  prudence, 
and  economy.  One  of  the  most  heroic  actions  I 
ever  performed,  and  for  which  I  shall  praise  my- 
self as  long  as  I  live,  was  the  refusing  half-a-crown 
to  an  old  acquaintance,  at  the  time  when  he  wanted 
it,  and  I  had  it  to  spare  ;  for  this  alone  I  deserve 
to  be  decreed  an  ovation. 

'*  I  now,  therefore,  pursued  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted frugality,  seldom  wanted  a  dinner,  and 


was,  consequently,  invited  to  twenty.  I  soon  began 
to  get  the  character  of  a  saving  hunks  that  had 
money,  and  insensibly  grew  into  esteem.  Neigh- 
bours have  asked  my  advice  in  the  disposal  of 
their  daughters  ;  and  I  have  always  taken  care 
not  to  give  any.  I  have  contracted  a  friendship 
with  an  alderman,  only  by  observing,  that  if  we 
take  a  farthing  from  a  thousand  pounds,  it 
will  be  a  thousand  pounds  no  longer.  I  have 
been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by  pre- 
tending to  hate  gravy  ;  and  am  now  actually  upon 
treaty  of  marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  for  only 
having  observed  that  the  bread  was  i-ising.  If 
ever  I  am  asked  a  question,  whether  I  know  it  or 
not,  instead  of  answering,  I  only  smile  and  look 
wise.  If  a  charity  is  proposed,  I  go  about  with 
the  hat,  but  put  nothing  in  myself.  If  a  wretch 
solicits  my  pity,  I  observe  that  the  world  is  filled 
with  impostors  ;  and  take  a  certain  method  of  not 
being  deceived,  by  never  relieving.  In  short,  I 
now  find  the  truest  way  of  finding  esteem  even 
from  the  indigent,  is  to  give  away  nothing,  and 
tlms  have  much  in  our  potver  to  give.'^ 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

FROM  THE   SAME. 

Lately  in  company  with  my  friend  in  black, 
whose  conversation  is  now  both  my  amusement 
and  instruction,  I  could  not  avoid  observing  the 
great  numbers  of  old  bachelors  and  maiden-ladies 
with  which  this  city  seems  to  be  over-rim.  "  Sure, 
marriage,"  said  I,  "  is  not  sufficiently  encouraged, 
or  we  should  never  behold  such  battered  beaux 
and  decayed  coquettes  still  attempting  to  drive  a 
trade  they  have  been  so  long  unfit  for,  and  swarm- 
ing upon  the  gaiety  of  the  age.  I  behold  an  old 
bachelor  in  the  most  contemptible  light,  as  an 
animal  that  lives  upon  the  common  stock,  without 
contributing  his  shai'e  :  he  is  a  beast  of  prey,  and 
the  laws  should  make  use  of  as  many  stratagems, 
and  as  much  force  to  drive  the  reluctant  savage 
into  the  toils,  as  the  Indians  when  they  hunt  the 
rhinoceros.  The  mob  should  be  permitted  to 
halloo  after  him,  boys  might  play  tricks  on  him 
with  impunity,  every  well-bred  company  should 
laugh  at  him,  and  if,  when  turned  of  sixty,  he 
offered  to  make  love,  his  mistress  might  spit  in  his 
face,  or,  what  would  be  perhaps  a  greater  punish- 
ment, should  fairly  grant  the  favour. 

"  As  for  old  maids,"  continued  I,  "  they  should 
not  be  treated  with  so  much  severity,  because  I 
suppose  none  would  be  so  if  they  could.  No 
lady  in  her  senses  would  choose  to  be  a  subor- 
dinate figure  at  christenings  and  lyings-in,  when 
she  might  be  the  principal  herself;  nor  curry 
favour  with  a  sister-in-law,  when  she  might  com- 
mand a  husband  ;  nor  toil  in  preparing  custards, 
when  she  might  lie  a-bed  and  give  directions  how 
they  ought  to  be  made  ;  nor  stifle  all  her  sensa- 
tions in  demure  formality,  when  she  might  with 
matrimonial  freedom  shake  her  acquaintance  by 
the  hand,  and  wink  at  a  double-entendre.  No 
lady  could  be  so  very  silly  as  to  live  single,  if  she 
could  help  it.  I  consider  an  unmarried  lady 
declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  as  one  of  those 
charming  countnes  bordering  on  China,  that  lies 
waste  for  want  of  proper  inhabitants.  We  are 
not  to  accuse  the  country,  but  the  ignorance  of 
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its  neighbours,  who  are  insensible  of  its  beau- 
ties, thougli  at  Uberty  to  enter  and  cultivate 
the  soil." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  my  companion,  "  you 
are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  English  ladies, 
to  think  they  are  old  maids  against  their  will. 
I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  can  hardly 
select  one  of  them  all  but  has  had  frequent  offers 
of  marriage,  which  either  pride  or  avarice  has 
not  made  her  reject.  Instead  of  thinking  it  a 
disgrace,  they  take  every  occasion  to  boast  of 
their  former  cruelty  ;  a  soldier  does  not  exult 
more  when  he  counts  over  the  wounds  he  has 
received,  than  a  female  veteran  when  she  relates 
the  wounds  she  has  formerly  given  :  exhaustless 
when  she  begins  a  narrative  of  the  former  death- 
dealing  power  of  her  eyes.  She  tells  of  the  knight 
in  gold  lace,  who  died  with  a  single  frown,  and 
never  rose  again  till — he  was  married  to  his 
maid  ;  of  the  squire,  who  being  cruelly  denied, 
in  a  rage  flew  to  the  window,  and  lifting  up  the 
sash,  threw  himself  in  an  agony — into  his  arm- 
chair ;  of  the  parson,  who,  crossed  in  love,  reso- 
lutely swallowed  opium,  which  banished  the  stings 
of  despised  love — by  making  him  sleep.  In  short, 
she  talks  over  her  former  losses  with  pleasure, 
and,  like  some  tradesmen,  finds  some  consolation 
in  the  many  bankruptcies  she  has  suffered. 

*'  For  this  reason,  whenever  I  see  a  super- 
annuated beauty  still  unmarried,  I  tacitly  accuse 
her  either  of  pride,  avarice,  coquetry,  or  affecta- 
tion. There's  Miss  Jenny  Tinderbox,  I  once 
remember  her  to  have  had  some  beauty,  and  a 
moderate  fortune.  Her  elder  sister  happened  to 
marry  a  man  of  quality,  and  this  seemed  as  a 
statute  of  virginity  against  poor  Jane.  Because 
there  was  one  lucky  hit  in  the  family,  she  was 
resolved  not  to  disgrace  it  by  introducing  a  trades- 
man. By  thus  rejecting  her  equals,  and  neglected 
or  despised  by  her  superiors,  she  now  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  tutoress  to  her  sister's  children,  and 
imdergoes  the  drudgery  of  three  servants,  without 
receiving  the  wages  of  one. 

*'  Miss  Squeeze  was  a  pawnbroker's  daughter  : 
her  father  had  early  taught  her  that  money  was 
a  very  good  thing,  and  left  her  a  moderate  fortune 
at  his  death.  She  was  so  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
value  of  what  she  had  got,  that  she  was  resolved 
never  to  part  with  a  farthing  without  an  equality 
on  the  part  of  her  suitor  ;  she  thus  refused  several 
offers  made  her  by  people  who  wanted  to  better 
themselves,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  gi-ew  old  and 
ill-natured,  without  ever  considering  that  she 
should  have  made  an  abatement  in  her  preten- 
sions, from  her  face  being  pale,  and  marked  with 
the  small-pox. 

''  Lady  Betty  Tempest,  on  the  contrary,  had 
beauty,  with  fortune  and  family.  But  fond  of 
conquest,  she  passed  from  triumph  to  ti'iumph  ; 
she  had  read  plays  and  romances,  and  thei'e  had 
learned  that  a  plam  man  of  common  sense  was 
no  better  than  a  fool :  such  she  refused,  and 
sighed  only  for  the  gay,  giddy,  inconstant,  and 
thoughtless  ;  after  she  had  thus  rejected  hundreds 
who  liked  her,  and  sighed  for  hundreds  who  de- 
spised her,  she  found  herself  insensibly  deserted  : 
at  present  she  is  company  only  for  her  aunts  and 
cousins,  and  sometimes  makes  one  in  a  country 
dance,  with  only  one  of  the  chairs  for  a  partner, 
casts  ofi"  round  a  joint-stool,  and  sets  to  a  corner- 


cupboaid.  In  a  word,  she  is  treated  with  civil 
contempt  from  every  quai-ter,  and  placed,  like  a 
piece  of  old-fashioned  lumber,  merely  to  fill  up  a 
corner. 

"  But  Sophronia,  the  sagacious  Sophronia,  how 
shall  I  mention  her?  She  was  taught  to  love 
Greek  and  hate  the  men,  from  her  very  infancy  : 
she  has  rejected  fine  gentlemen  because  they  were 
not  pedants;  and  pedants  because  they  were  not 
fine  gentlemen  ;  her  exquisite  sensibility  has 
taught  her  to  discover  every  fault  in  eveiy  lover, 
and  her  inflexible  justice  has  prevented  her  par- 
doning them  :  thus  she  rejected  several  offers, 
till  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  had  overtaken  her  ; 
and  now,  without  one  good  feature  in  her  face, 
she  talks  incessantly  of  the  beauties  of  the  mind." 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

FROM  THE    SAAIK. 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  leai-ning  of  the  English 
by  the  number  of  the  books  that  are  every  day 
published  among  them,  perhaps  no  country,  not 
even  Chiha  itself,  could  equal  them  in  this  parti- 
cular. I  have  reckoned  not  less  than  twenty-three 
new  books  published  in  one  day  ;  which,  upon  com- 
putation, makes  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety -five  in  one  year.  Most  of  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  single  science,  but  embrace  the  whole 
circle.  History,  politics,  poetry,  mathematics, 
metaphysics,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature,  are 
all  comprised  in  a  manual  not  larger  than  that  in 
which  our  children  are  taught  the  letters.  If 
then,  we  suppose  the  learned  of  England  to  read 
but  an  eighth  part  of  the  works  which  daily  come 
from  the  press  (and  surely  none  can  pretend  to 
learning  upon  less  easy  terms),  at  this  rate  every 
scholar  will  read  a  thousand  books  in  one  year. 
From  such  a  calculation  you  may  conjecture  what 
an  amazing  fund  of  literature  a  man  must  be 
possessed  of,  who  thus  reads  three  new  books 
every  day,  not  one  of  which  but  contains  all  the 
good  things  that  ever  were  said  or  written. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  the 
English  are  not  in  reality  so  learned  as  would 
seem  from  this  calculation.  We  meet  but  few 
who  know  all  arts  and  sciences  to  pex'fection  ; 
whether  it  is  that  the  generality  are  incapable  of 
such  extensive  knowledge,  or  that  the  authors  of 
those  books  are  not  adequate  instructors.  In 
China  the  emperor  himself  takes  cognizance  of  all 
the  doctoi'S  in  the  kingdom  who  profess  author- 
ship. In  England  every  man  may  be  an  author 
that  can  write  ;  for  they  have  by  law  a  liberty  not 
only  of  saying  what  they  please,  but  of  being  also 
as  dull  as  they  please. 

Yesterday  I  testified  my  surprise  to  the  man  m 
black,  where  writei*s  could  be  found  in  sufficient 
number  to  throw  off  the  books  I  daily  saw  crowd- 
ing from  the  press.  I  at  first  imagined  that  their 
learned  seminaries  might  take  this  method  of 
instructing  the  world.  But  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, my  companion  assured  me,  that  the  doctors 
of  colleges  never  wrote,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  actually  forgot  their  reading  :  but  if  you 
desire,  continued  he,  to  see  a  collection  of  authors, 
I  fancy  I  can  introduce  you  this  evening  to  a  club, 
which  assembles  every  Saturday  at  seven,  at  tlio 
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sign  of  the  Broom,  near  Islington,  to  talk  over  the 
business  of  the  last,  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
week  ensuing.  I  accepted  his  invitation,  we  walked 
together,  and  entered  the  house  some  time  before 
the  usual  hour  for  the  company  assembling. 

My  friend  took  this  opportunity  of  letting  me 
into  the  chai*acters  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  club,  not  even  the  host  excepted ;  who,  it 
seems,  was  once  an  author  himself,  but  preferred 
by  a  bookseller  to  this  situation  as  a  reward  for 
his  former  services. 

The  first  person,  said  he,  of  our  society,  is 
Doctor  Nonentity,  a  metaphysician.  Most  people 
think  him  a  profound  scholar  ;  but  as  he  seldom 
speaks,  I  cannot  be  positive  in  that  particular  : 
he  generally  spi'eads  himself  before  the  fii*e,  sucks 
his  pipe,  talks  little,  drinks  much,  and  is  reckoned 
very  good  company.  I  am  told  he  writes  indexes 
to  perfection,  he  makes  "  essays  on  the  origin  of 
evil,"  philosophical  inquiries  upon  any  subject, 
and  draws  up  an  answer  to  any  book  upon  twenty- 
four  hours'  warning.  You  may  distinguish  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  company  by  his  long  grey 
wig,  and  the  blue  handkerchief  round  his  neck. 

The  next  to  him  in  merit  and  esteem  is  Tim 
Syllabub,  a  droll  creatui'e.  He  sometimes  shines 
as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  among  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  age ;  he  is  reckoned  equally  excellent 
at  a  rebus,  a  riddle,  a  bawdy  song,  and  a  hymn  for 
the  tabernacle.  You  will  know  him  by  his  shabby 
finery,  his  powdered  wig,  dirty  shirt,  and  broken 
silk  stockings. 

After  him  succeeds  Mr.  Tibs,  a  very  useful 
hand :  he  writes  receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  throws  off  an  eastern  tale  to  perfection ; 
he  undei'stands  the  business  of  an  author  as  well 
as  any  man,  for  no  bookseller  alive  can  cheat  him. 
You  may  distinguish  him  by  the  peculiar  clumsi- 
ness of  his  figure,  and  the  coarseness  of  his  coat : 
however,  though  it  be  coarse  (as  he  frequently 
tells  the  company),  he  has  paid  for  it. 

Lawyer  Squint  is  the  politician  of  the  society  : 
he  makes  speeches  for  parliament,  writes  addresses 
to  his  fellow-subjects,  and  letters  to  noble  com- 
manders ;  he  gives  the  history  of  evei'y  new  play, 
and  finds  "  seasonable  thoughts "  upon  evei-y 
occasion. 

-  My  companion  was  proceeding  in  his  description, 
when  the  host  came  running  in  with  terror  on  his 
countenance,  to  tell  us  the  door  was  beset  with 
bailiffs.  "  If  that  be  the  case  then,"  says  ray 
companion,  "  we  had  as  good  be  going  ;  for  I  am 
positive  we  shall  not  see  one  of  the  company  this 
night."  Wherefore,  disappointed,  we  were  both 
obliged  to  return  home  ;  he  to  enjoy  the  oddities 
which  compose  his  character  alone,  and  I  to  wi-ite 
as  usual  to  my  friend  the  occui'rences  of  the  day. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  XXX. 

KROM  TUB  8AMK, 

By  my  last  advices  from  Moscow,  I  find  the 
caravan  has  not  yet  departed  for  China  *  I  still 
contmue  to  write,  expecting  that  you  may  receive 
a  large  number  of  my  letters  at  once.  In  them 
you  will  find  rather  a  minute  detail  of  English 
peculiarities,  than  a  genei-al  picture  of  their  man- 
ners or  disposition.  Happy  it  were  for  mankind 
if  all  travellers  would  thus,  instead  of  characteris- 


ing a  people  in  general  tenns,  lead  us  into  a  detail 
of  those  minute  circumstances  which  first  influ- 
enced their  opinion  ;  the  genius  of  a  country 
should  be  investigated  with  a  kind  of  experimental 
inquiry  ;  by  this  means  we  should  have  more  pre- 
cise and  just  notions  of  foreign  nations,  and  detect 
travellers  themselves  when  they  happened  to  form 
wrong  conclusions. 

My  friend  and  I  repeated  our  visit  to  the  club 
of  authore  ;  where,  upon  our  entrance,  we  found 
the  members  all  assembled,  and  engaged  in  a  loud 
debate. 

The  poet,  in  shabby  finery,  holding  a  manuscript 
in  his  liand,  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  company  to  hear  him  read  the  first  book 
of  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  had  composed  the 
day  before.  But  against  this  all  the  members 
very  warmly  objected.  They  knew  no  reason  why 
any  member  of  the  club  should  be  indulged  with 
a  particular  hearing,  when  many  of  them  had 
published  whole  volumes  which  had  never  been 
looked  in.  They  insisted  that  the  law  should  be 
observed,  where  reading  in  company  was  expressly 
noticed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poet  pleaded  the 
peculiar  merit  of  his  piece  ;  he  spoke  to  an  assem- 
bly insensible  to  all  his  remonstrances  ;  the  book 
of  laws  was  opened,  and  read  by  the  secretary, 
where  it  was  expressly  enacted,  *'  That  whatsoever 
poet,  speech-maker,  critic,  or  historian,  should 
presume  to  engage  the  company  by  reading  his 
own  works,  he  was  to  lay  down  sixpence  previous 
to  opening  the  manuscript,  and  should  be  charged 
one  shilling  an  hour  while  he  continued  reading  ; 
the  said  shilling  to  be  equally  distributed  among 
the  company  as  a  recompense  for  their  trouble." 

Our  poet  seemed  at  first  to  shrink  at  the  penalty, 
hesitating  for  some  time  whether  he  should  deposit 
the  fine  or  shut  up  the  poem  ;  but  looking  round, 
and  perceiving  two  strangers  in  the  room,  his  love 
of  fame  outweighed  his  prudence,  and  laying  down 
the  sum  by  law  established,  he  insisted  on  his 
prerogative. 

A  profound  silence  ensuing,  he  began  by  ex- 
plaining his  design.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  the 
present  piece  is  not  one  of  your  common  epic 
poems,  which  come  from  the  press  like  paper  kites 
in  summer ;  there  are  none  of  your  Tumus's  or 
Dido's  in  it ;  it  is  an  heroical  description  of  nature. 
I  only  beg  you'll  endeavour  to  make  your  souls  in 
unison  with  mine,  and  hear  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm with  which  I  have  written.  The  poem 
begins  with  the  description  of  an  author's  bed- 
chamber :  the  picture  was  sketched  in  my  own 
apartment ;  for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that 
I  am  myself  the  hero."  Then  putting  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  an  orator,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  voice  and  action  he  proceeded : — 

"  Where  the  Red  Lion  staring  o'er  the  way, 

Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay  ; 

AVhere  Calvert's  butt,  and  Parsons'  black  champagne, 

Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane ; 

There  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiflfs  snug, 

The  Muse  found  Scroggen  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug. 

A  window  patch'd  with  paper  lent  a  ray, 

That  dimly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 

The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread ; 

The  hiunid  wall  with  paltry  pictures  spread  ; 

The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  in  view, 

And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 

The  seasons  framed  with  listing  found  a  place, 

And  brave  I'rince  William  show'd  his  lamp-black  face : 
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The  mom  was  cold,  he  views  with  keen  desire 

The  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire : 

With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze  was  scored, 

And  five  crack'd  tea-cups  dress'd  the  chimney-board, 

A  night-cap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 

A  cap  by  night — a  stocking  all  the  day !" 

With  this  last  Hne  he  seemed  so  much  elated, 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.     "  There,  gentle- 
men," cries  he,  "  there  is  a  description  for  you  ! 
Rabelais's  bedchamber  is  but  a  fool  to  it : 
'A  cap  by  night — a  stocking  all  the  day !' 

There  is  sound  and  sense,  and  truth  and  nature, 
in  the  trifling  compass  of  ten  syllables," 

He  was  too  much  employed  in  self-admiration 
to  observe  the  company,  who  by  nods,  winks, 
shrugs,  and  stifled  laughter,  testified  every  mark 
of  contempt.  He  turned  severally  to  each  for 
their  opinion,  and  found  all,  however,  ready  to 
applaud.  One  swore  it  was  inimitable  ;  another 
said  it  was  "damn'd  fine  ;"  and  a  third  cried  out  in 
a  raptui-e  "  bravissimo."  At  last,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  president,  "And  pray,  Mr.  Squint," 
says  he,  "let  us  have  your  opinion." — "Mine," 
answered  the  president  (taking  the  manuscript  out 
of  the  author's  hand),  "  may  this  glass  suffocate 
me,  but  I  think  it  equal  to  any  thing  I  have  seen ; 
and  I  fancy"  (continued  he,  doubling  up  the  poem, 
and  forcing  it  into  the  author's  pocket),  "  that  you 
will  get  gi'eat  honour  when  it  comes  out;  so  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  put  it  in.  We  will  not  intrude  upon 
your  good-nature,  in  desiring  to  hear  more  of  it 
at  present  ;  ex  ungue  Hercidcm,  we  are  satisfied, 
perfectly  satisfied."  The  author  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  pull  it  out  a  second  time,  and 
the  president  made  as  many  to  prevent  him. 
Thus,  though  with  I'eluctance,  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  sit  down,  contented  with  tJie  commen- 
dations for  which  he  had  paid. 

When  this  tempest  of  poetry  and  praise  was 
blown  ovei*,  one  of  the  company  changed  the  sub- 
ject, by  wondering  how  any  man  could  be  so  dull 
as  to  write  poetry  at  present,  since  prose  itself 
would  hardly  pay.  "  Would  you  think  it,  gentle- 
men ?"  (continued  he)  "  I  have  actually  written 
last  week  sixteen  prayers,  twelve  bawdy  jests,  and 
three  sermons,  all  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a-piece ; 
and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  book- 
seller has  lost  by  the  bargain.  Such  sermons 
would  once  have  gained  me  a  prebend's  stall  ;  but 
now,  alas  !  we  have  neither  piety,  taste,  nor 
humour  among  us.  Positively,  if  this  season  does 
not  turn  out  better  than  it  has  begun,  unless  the 
ministry  commit  some  blunders  to  furnish  us  with 
a  new  topic  of  abuse,  I  shall  resume  my  old  busi- 
ness of  working  at  the  press,  instead  of  finding  it 
employment." 

The  whole  club  seemed  to  join  in  condemning 
the  season  as  one  of  the  worst  that  had  come  for 
some  time.  A  gentleman  particularly  observed, 
that  the  nobility  were  never  known  to  subscribe 
less  than  at  present.  "  I  know  not  how  it  happens," 
said  he,  "  though  I  follow  them  up  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, yet  I  c^i  hardly  get  a  single  subscription  in 
a  week.  The  houses  of  the  great  are  as  inaccessi- 
ble as  a  frontier  gaiTison  at  midnight.  I  never 
see  a  nobleman's  door  half-opened,  that  some 
surly  porter  or  footman  does  not  stand  full  in  the 
breach.  I  was  yesterday  to  wait  with  a  subscrip- 
tion proposal  upon  my  Lord  Squash,  the  Creolian. 


I  had  posted  myself  at  his  door  the  whole  morn- 
ing, and  just  as  he  was  getting  into  his  coach, 
thrust  my  pi'oposal  snug  into  his  hand,  folded  up 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  myself.  He  just 
glanced  at  the  superscription,  and  not  knowing  the 
hand,  consigned  it  to  his  valet-de-chambre  :  this 
respectable  personage  treated  it  as  his  master,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  tlie  porter  ;  the  porter 
grasped  my  proposal  frowning  ;  and  measuring 
my  figure  from  top  to  toe,  put  it  back  into  my  own 
hands  unopened." 

"  To  the  devil  I  pitch  all  the  nobility,"  cries  a 
little  man,  in  a  peculiar  accent :  "  1  am  sure  they 
have  of  late  used  me  most  scurvily.  You  must 
know,  gentlemen,  some  time  ago,  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  certain  noble  duke  from  his  travels,  I  set 
myself  down,  and  vamped  up  a  fine  flaunting  poe- 
tical panegyric,  which  1  liad  written  in  such  a 
strain,  that  I  fancied  it  would  have  even  wheedled 
milk  from  a  mouse.  In  this  I  represented  the 
whole  kingdom  welcoming  his  grace  to  his  native 
soil,  nor  foi-getting  the  loss  France  and  Italy  would 
sustain  in  their  arts  by  his  departure.  I  expected 
to  touch  for  a  bank-bill  at  least ;  so  folding  up  my 
verses  in  gilt  paper,  I  gave  my  last  half-crown  to 
a  genteel  servant  to  be  the  bearer.  My  letter  was 
safely  conveyed  to  his  grace  ;  and  the  servant, 
a^'ter  four  hours'  absence,  during  which  time  I  led 
the  life  of  a  fiend,  returned  with  a  letter  four 
times  as  big  as  mine.  Guess  my  ecstacy  at  the 
prospect  of  so  fine  a  return  !  I  eagerly  took  the 
packet  into  my  hands,  that  trembled  to  receive  it. 
I  kept  it  some  time  unopened  before  me,  brooding 
over  the  expected  treasure  it  contained  ;  when 
opening  it,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  gentlemen,  his 
grace  had  sent  me  in  payment  for  my  poem  no 
bank-bills,  but  six  copies  of  verse,  each  longer  than 
mine,  addressed  to  him  upon  the  same  occasion." 

"A  nobleman,"  cries  a  member  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  "  is  created  as  much  for  the  confusion 
of  us  authors  as  the  catchpole.  I'll  tell  you  a  story, 
gentlemen,  which  is  as  true  as  that  this  pipe  is 
made  of  clay.  When  I  was  delivei'ed  of  my  first 
book,  I  owed  my  tailor  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  but 
that  is  nothing  new,  you  know,  and  may  be  any 
man's  case,  as  well  as  mine.  Well,  owing  him  for 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  hearing  that  my  book  took 
very  well,  he  sent  for  his  money,  and  insisted  upon 
being  paid  immediately  ;  though  I  was  at  that 
time  I'ich  in  fame,  for  my  book  i^an  like  wild-fire, 
yet  I  was  veiy  short  in  money,  and  being  unable 
to  satisfy  his  demand,  prudently  resolved  to  keep 
my  chamber,  preferring  a  prison  of  my  own  choos- 
ing at  home,  to  one  of  my  tailor's  chojjsing  abroad. 
In  vam  the  bailiffs  used  all  their  arts  to  decoy  me 
from  my  citadel  ;  in  vain  they  sent  to  let  me 
know  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to  me  at 
the  next  tavern  ;  in  vain  they  came  with  an  ui'gent 
message  from  my  aunt  in  the  country  ;  in  vain  I 
was  told  that  a  particular  friend  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  desired  to  take  his  last  farewell :  I 
was  deaf,  insensible,  rock,  adamant — the  bailiffs 
could  make  no  impression  on  my  hard  heart,  for  1 
effectually  kept  my  liberty,  by  never  stirring  out  of 
the  room. 

"  This  was  very  well  for  a  fortnight ;  when  one 
morning  I  received  a  most  splendid  message  from 
the  Earl  of  Doomsday,  importing  that  he  had  read 
my  book,  and  was  in  raptures  with  every  line  of  it; 
he  impatiently  longed  to  see  the  author,  and  had 
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some  designs  which  might  turn  out  greatly  to  my 
advantage.  I  paused  upon  the  contents  of  this 
message,  and  found  thei'e  could  be  no  deceit,  for 
the  card  was  gilt  at  the  edges,  and  the  bearer,  I 
was  told,  had  quite  the  looks  of  a  gentleman. 
Witness,  ye  powers!  how  my  heart  triumphed  at 
my  o^vn  impoi-tance  ;  I  saw  a  long  perapective  of 
felicity  before  me,  I  applauded  the  taste  of  the 
times  which  never  saw  genius  forsaken  ;  I  had 
prepared  a  set  introductory  speech  for  the  occasion, 
tive  glaring  compliments  for  his  lordship,  and  two 
more  modest  for  myself.  The  next  morning, 
therefore,  in  order  to  be  punctual  to  my  appoint- 
ment, I  took  coach,  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  drive 
to  the  street  and  house  mentioned  in  his  lordship's 
address.  I  had  the  precaution  to  pull  up  the 
window  as  I  went  along,  to  keep  off  the  busy  part 
of  mankind,  and,  big  with  expectation,  fancied  the 
coach  never  went  fast  enough.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  wished-for  moment  of  its  stopping  ar- 
rived ;  this  for  some  time  I  impatiently  expected, 
and  letting  down  the  door  in  a  transport,  in  order 
to  take  a  previous  view  of  his  lordship's  magnifi- 
cent palace  and  situation,  I  found,  poison  to  my 
sight !  I  found  myself,  not  in  an  elegant  street,  but 
a  paltry  lane  ;  not  at  a  nobleman's  door,  but  at 
the  door  of  a  spunging-house  :  I  found  the  coach- 
man had  all  this  while  been  just  driving  me  to  jail, 
and  I  saw  the  bailift",  with  a  devil's  face,  coming 
out  to  secure  me." 

To  a  philosopher,  no  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  is  too  minute  ;  he  finds  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment in  occurrences  which  are  passed  over 
by  the  rest  of  mankind  as  low,  trite,  and  indiffer- 
ent ;  it  is  from  the  number  of  these  particulars, 
which  to  many  appear  insignificant,  that  he  is  at 
last  enabled  to  form  general  conclusions  ;  this, 
therefore,  must  be  my  excuse  for  sending  so  far  as 
China,  accounts  of  manners  and  follies,  which, 
though  minute  in  their  own  nature,  serve  more 
truly  to  characterise  this  people,  than  histories  of 
their  public  treaties,  courts,  ministers,  negotiations, 
and  ambassadors.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

FROM   THE   SAME. 

The  English  have  not  yet  brought  the  art  of 
gardening  to  the  same  perfection  with  the  Chinese, 
but  have  lately  begun  to  imitate  them  ;  nature  is 
now  followed  with  greater  assiduity  than  formerly; 
the  trees  are  suffered  to  shoot  out  into  the  utmost 
luxui*iance  ;  the  streams,  no  longer  forced  from 
their  native  beds,  are  pennitted  to  wind  along  the 
valleys  ;  spontaneous  flowers  take  place  of  the 
finished  parterre,  and  the  enamelled  meadow  of 
the  shaven  green. 

Yet  still  the  English  are  far  behind  us  in  this 
charming  art ;  their  designs  have  not  yet  attained 
a  power  of  uniting  instruction  with  beauty.  A 
European  will  scarcely  conceive  any  meaning, 
when  I  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  in 
China  which  does  not  contain  some  fine  moi-al, 
couched  under  the  general  design,  where  one  is 
not  taught  wisdom  as  he  walks,  and  feels  the  force 
of  some  noble  truth,  or  delicate  precept,  resulting 
from  the  disposition  of  the  groves,  streams,  or 
grottos.     Permit  me  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 


a  description  of  my  gardens  at  Quamsi.  My  heart 
still  hovers  round  those  scenes  of  former  happi- 
ness with  pleasure ;  and  I  find  a  satisfaction  in 
enjoying  them  at  this  distance,  though  but  in 
imagination. 

You  descended  from  the  house  between  two 
groves  of  trees,  planted  in  such  manner,  that  they 
were  impenetrable  to  the  eye;  while  on  each  hand 
the  way  was  adorned  with  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
porcelain,  statuary,  and  painting.  This  passage 
from  the  house  opened  into  an  area  surrounded 
with  rocks,  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  but  all  so 
disposed  as  if  each  was  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  nature.  As  you  proceeded  forward  on  this 
lawn,  to  your  right  and  left  hand  were  two  gates, 
opposite  each  other,  of  very  different  architecture 
and  design,  and  before  you  lay  a  temple  built 
rather  with  minute  elegance  than  ostentation. 

The  right-hand  gate  was  planned  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  or  rather  rudeness  ;  ivy  clasped 
round  the  pillars,  the  baleful  cypress  hung  over  it; 
time  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  the  smoothness 
and  regularity  of  the  stone  ;  two  champions  with 
lifted  clubs  appeared  in  the  act  of  guarding  its 
access  ;  dragons  and  serpents  were  seen  in  the 
most  hideous  attitudes,  to  deter  the  spectator  from 
approaching  ;  and  the  perspective  view  that  lay 
behind,  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  to  the  last  degree ; 
the  stranger  was  tempted  to  enter  only  from  the 
motto,  Pervia  Virtuti. 

The  opposite  gate  was  formed  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  ;  the  architecture  wa^  light,  elegant 
and  inviting  ;  flowers  hung  in  wreaths  round  the 
pillars  ;  all  was  finished  in  the  most  exact  and 
masterly  manner  ;  the  very  stone  of  which  it  was 
built  still  ])reserved  its  polish  ;  nymphs,  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  a  master,  in  the  most  alluring  atti- 
tudes, beckoned  the  stranger  to  approach  ;  while 
all  that  lay  behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
seemed  gay,  luxuriant,  and  capable  of  aftording 
endless  pleasure.  The  motto  itself  contributed  to 
invite  him  ;  for  over  the  gate  were  written  these 
words,  Facilis  Descensus. 

By  this  time  I  fancy  you  begin  to  perceive  that 
the  gloomy  gate  was  designed  to  I'epresent  the 
road  to  Virtue  ;  the  opposite  the  more  agreeable 
passage  to  Vice.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  spectator  was  always  tempted  to  enter  by  the 
gate  which  offered  him  so  many  allui*ements.  I 
always  in  these  cases  left  him  to  his  choice  :  but 
generally  found  that  he  took  to  the  left,  which 
promised  most  entertainment. 

Immediately  upon  his  entering  the  gates  of  Vice, 
the  trees  and  flowers  were  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  most  pleasing  impression  ; 
but  as  he  walked  farther  on,  he  insensibly  found 
the  garden  assume  the  air  of  a  wilderness,  the 
landscapes  began  to  darken,  the  paths  grew  more 
intricate,  he  appeai*ed  to  go  downwards,  frightful 
rocks  seemed  to  hang  over  his  head,  gloomy  ca- 
verns, unexpected  precipices,  a^vful  ruins,  heaps 
of  unburied  bones,  and  terrifying  sounds,  caused 
by  unseen  waters,  began  to  take  place  of  what  at 
first  appeared  so  lovely  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
returning,  the  labyrinth  was  too  much  perplexed 
for  any  but  myself  to  find  the  way  back.  In  short, 
when  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  horrors  of 
what  he  saw,  and  the  imprudence  of  his  choice,  I 
brought  him  by  a  hidden  door  a  shorter  way  back 
into  the  area  from  whence  at  first  he  had  strayed. 
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The  gloomy  gate  now  presented  itself  before  tlie 
stranger  ;  and  though  there  seemed  little  in  its 
appearance  to  tempt  his  curiosity,  yet,  encouraged 
by  the  motto,  he  gradually  proceeded.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  entrance,  the  frightful  figures  that 
seemed  to  obstruct  his  way,  the  trees  of  a  mourn- 
ful green,  conspired  at  first  to  disgust  him  :  as  he 
went  forward,  however,  all  began  to  open  and  wear 
a  more  pleasing  appearance  ;  beautiful  cascades, 
beds  of  flowers,  trees  loaded  with  fruit  or  blossoms, 
and  unexpected  brooks,  improved  the  scene  :  he 
now  found  that  he  was  ascending,  and,  as  he  pro- 
■ceeded,  all  nature  grew  more  beautiful ;  the  pro- 
spect widened  as  he  vvent  higher,  even  the  air  itself 
seemed  to  become  more  pure.  Thus  pleased,  and 
happy  from  unexpected  beauties,  I  at  last  led  him 
to  an  arbour,  from  whence  he  could  view  the 
garden  and  the  whole  country  around,  and  where 
he  might  own,  that  the  road  to  Virtue  terminated 
in  Happiness. 

Though  from  this  description  you  may  imagine 
that  a  vast  tract  of  ground  was  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit such  a  pleasing  variety  in,  yet  be  assured  I 
have  seen  several  gardens  in  England  take  up  ten 
times  the  space  which  mine  did,  without  half  the 
beauty.  A  very  small  extent  of  ground  is  enough 
for  an  elegant  taste  ;  the  greater  room  is  required 
if  magnificence  is  in  view.  There  is  no  spot, 
though  ever  so  little,  which  a  skilful  designer 
might  not  thus  improve,  so  as  to  convey  a  delicate 
allegory,  and  impress  the  mind  with  truths  the 
most  useful  and  necessarv.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO  THE   SAJIE. 

In  a  late  excursion  with  my  friend  into  the 
country,  a  gentleman  with  a  blue  riband  tied 
round  his  shoulder,  and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
horses,  passed  swiftly  by  us,  attended  with  a  nu- 
merous train  of  captains,  lacqueys,  and  coaches 
filled  with  women.  When  we  were  recovered  from 
the  dust  raised  by  this  cavalcade,  and  could  con- 
tinue our  discourse  without  danger  of  suffocation, 
I  observed  to  my  companion,  that  all  this  state 
and  equipage,  which  he  seemed  to  despise,  would 
in  China  be  regarded  with  the.  utmost  reverence, 
because  such  distinctions  were  always  the  reward 
of  merit ;  the  greatness  of  a  mandarin's  retinue 
being  a  most  certain  mark  of  the  superiority  of 
his  abilities  or  virtue. 

"  The  gentleman  who  now  passed  us,"  replied 
my  companion,  "  has  no  claims  from  his  own  merit 
to  distinction  ;  he  is  possessed  neither  of  abilities 
nor  virtue  ;  it  is  enough  for  him  that  one  of  his 
aacestors  was  possessed  of  these  qualities  two  hun- 
dred years  before  him.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  his  family  deserved  their  title,  but  they  are 
long  since  degenerated,  and  his  ancestors,-  for 
more  than  a  century,  have  been  more  and  more 
solidtous  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  their  dogs  and 
horses,  than  that  of  their  children.  This  very 
nobleman,  simple  as  he  seems,  is  descended  from 
a  race  of  statesmen  and  heroes  ;  but  unluckily  his 
great-grandfather  marrying  a  cook-maid,  and  she 
having  a  trifling  passion  for  his  lordship's  groom, 
they  somehow  crossed  the  strain,  and  produced  an 
heir,  who  took  after  his  mother  in  his  great  love 
to  good  eating,  and  his  father  in  a  violent  affection 


for  horse-flesh.  These  passions  have,  for  some 
generations,  passed  on  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  now  become  the  characteristics  of  the  family, 
his  present  lordship  being  equally  remarkable  for 
his  kitchen  and  his  stable." 

'^  But  such  a  nobleman,"  cried  I,  "  deserves 
our  pity,  thus  placed  in  so  high  a  sphere  of  life, 
which  only  the  more  exposes  to  contempt.  A 
king  may  confer  titles,  but  it  is  personal  merit 
alone  that  insures  respect.  I  suppose,"  added  I, 
"  that  such  men  are  despised  by  their  equals, 
neglected  by  their  inferiors,  and  condemned  to 
live  among  involuntary  dependants  in  irksome 
solitude." 

"  You  are  still  under  a  mistake,"  replied  my 
companion: "  for  though  this  nobleman  is  a  stranger 
to  generosity  ;  though  he  takes  twenty  oppor- 
tunities in  a  day  of  letting  his  guests  know  how 
much  he  despises  them  ;  though  he  is  possessed 
neither  of  taste,  v/it,  nor  wisdom  ;  though  incapa- 
ble of  improving  others  by  his  convei'sation,  and 
never  known  to  enrich  any  by  his  bounty  ; — yet 
for  all  this  his  company  is  eagerly  sought  after  ; 
he  is  a  lord,  and  that  is  as  much  as  most  people 
desire  in  a  companion.  Quality  and  title  have 
such  allurements,  that  hundreds  are  ready  to  give 
up  all  their  own  importance  to  cringe,  to  flatter, 
to  look  little,  and  to  pall  evei-y  pleasure  in  con- 
straint, merely  to  be  among  the  great,  though 
without  the  least  hopes  of  improving  their  under- 
standing, or  sharing  their  generosity  :  they  might 
be  happy  among  their  equals,  but  those  are  de- 
spised for  comjiany,  where  they  are  despised  in 
turn.  You  saw  what  a  crowd  of  humble  cousins, 
card-ruined  beaux,  and  captains  on  half-pay, 
were  willing  to  make  up  this  gyeat  man's  retinue 
down  to  his  country-seat.  Not  one  of  all  these 
that  could  not  lead  a  moi'e  comfortable  life  at  home 
in  their  little  lodging  of  three  shillings  a  week, 
with  their  lukewarm  dinner,  served  up  between 
two  pewter  plates  fi'om  a  cook's  shop.  Yet,  poor 
devils  !  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  imper- 
tinence and  pride  of  their  entertainer,  merely  to 
be  thought  to  live  among  the  great ;  they  are 
willing  to  pass  the  summer  in  bondage,  though 
conscious  they  are  taken  down  only  to  approve  his 
lordship's  taste  upon  every  occasion,  to  tag  all  his 
stupid  observations  with  a  very  true,  to  praise 
his  stable,  and  descant  upon  his  claret  and 
cookery." 

"  The  pitiful  humiliations  of  the  gentlemen  you 
are  now  desci'ibing,"  said  I,  "  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  custom  among  the  Tartars  of  Koreki,  not  entirely 
dissimilar  to  this  we  are  now  considering.*  The 
Russians,  who  trade  with  them,  carry  thither  a 
kind  of  mushrooms,  which  they  exchange  for  furs 
of  squirrels,  ermines,  sables,  and  foxes.  These 
mushrooms,  the  rich  Tartars  lay  up  in  large 
quantities  for  the  winter  ;  and  when  a  nobleman 
makes  a  mushroom  feast,  all  the  neighbours  around 
are  invited.  The  raushi-ooras  are  prepared  by 
boiling,  by  which  the  water  acquires  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  and  is  a  sort  of  drink  which  the 
Tartars  prize  beyond  all  other.  When  the  no- 
bility and  ladies  are  assembled,  and  the  cere- 
monies usual  between  people  of  distinction  over, 


*  Van  Stralenberg,  a  writer  of  credit,  gives  the  same 
account  of  this  people.  See  an  Historico-Geographical 
Description  of  the  north-en  stem  Parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
p.  397. 
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the  mushroom  broth  goes  freely  round  ;  they 
laugh,  talk  double-entendre,  grow  fuddled,  and 
become  excellent  company.  The  poorer  sort,  who 
love  mushroom-broth  to  distraction  as  well  as  the 
rich,  but  cannot  afford  it  at  the  first  hand,  post 
themselves  on  these  occasions  round  the  huts  of 
the  rich,  and  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  they  come  down  to  pass  their 
hquor,  and  holding  a  wooden  bowl,  catch  the  de- 
licious fluid,  very  little  altered  by  filtration,  being 
still  strongly  tinctured  with  the  intoxicating  qua- 
Uty.  Of  this  they  drink  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, and  thus  they  get  as  drunk  and  jovial  as 
their  betters." 

"  Happy  nobility  !"  cries  my  companion,  "  who 
can  fear  no  diminution  of  respect,  unless  by  being 
seized  with  strangury  ;  and  who  when  most  drunk 
are  most  useful :  though  we  have  not  this  custom 
among  us,  I  foresee  that,  if  it  were  introduced,  we 
might  have  many  a  toad-eater  in  England  ready 
to  drink  from  the  wooden  bowl  on  these  occasions, 
and  to  praise  the  flavour  of  his  lordship's  hquor  : 
as  we  have  different  classes  of  gentry,  who  knows 
but  we  may  see  a  lord  holding  the  bowl  to  a 
minister,  a  knight  holding  it  to  his  lordship,  and 
a  simple  squire  drinkmg  it  double-distilled  from 
the  loins  of  knighthood  ?  For  my  part,  I  shall 
never  for  the  future  hear  a  great  man's  flatterers 
haranguing  in  his  praise,  that  I  shall  not  fancy  I 
behold  the  wooden  bowl ;  for  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  man  who  can  live  easily  and  happily  at 
home,  should  bear  the  drudgery  of  decorum  and 
the  impertinence  of  his  entertairygr,  unless  intoxi- 
cated with  a  passion  for  all  that  was  quality  ; 
unless  he  thought  that  whatever  came  from  the 
great  was  delicious,  and  had  the  tincture  of  the 
mushroom  in  it."     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

I  AM  disgusted,  0  Fum  Hoam,  even  to  sickness 
disgusted.  Is  it  possible  to  bear  the  presumption 
of  those  islandei's,  when  they  pretend  to  instruct 
me  in  the  ceremonies  of  China  ?  They  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  every  person  who  comes  from 
thence  must  express  himself  in  metaphor  ;  swear 
by  Alia,  rail  against  wine,  and  behave,  and  talk 
and  Avrite  like  a  Turk  or  Persian.  They  make 
no  distinction  between  our  elegant  manners,  and 
the  voluptuous  barbarities  of  our  eastern  neigh- 
bours. Wherever  I  come,  I  raise  either  diffidence 
or  astonishment :  some  fancy  me  no  Chinese,  be- 
cause I  am  formed  more  like  a  man  than  a  mon- 
ster ;  and  others  wonder  to  find  one,  born  five 
thousand  miles  from  England,  endued  with  com- 
mon sense.  Strange,  say  they,  that  a  man  who 
has  received  his  education  at  such  a  distance  from 
London  should  have  common  sense  ;  to  be  bom 
out  of  England,  and  yet  have  common  sense  ! 
impossible  !  He  must  be  some  Englishman  in 
disguise  ;  his  very  visage  has  nothing  of  the  true 
exotic  barbarity. 

I  yesterday  received  an  invitation  from  a  lady 
of  distinction,  who  it  seems  had  collected  all  her 
knowledge  of  eastern  manners  from  fictions  every 
day  propagated  here  under  the  titles  of  eastern 
tales,  and  oriental  histories  :  she  received  me 
very  politely,  but  seemed  to  wonder  that  I  neg- 


lected bringing  opium  and  a  tobacco-box.  When 
chairs  were  drawn  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  I 
was  assigned  my  place  on  a  cushion  on  the  floor. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  the  Chinese  used 
chairs  as  in  Europe  ;  she  understood  decorums 
too  well  to  entertain  me  with  the  ordinary  civi- 
lities. 

I  had  scarcely  been  seated  according  to  her 
directions,  when  the  footman  was  ordered  to  pin 
a  napkin  under  my  chin  :  this  I  protested  against, 
as  being  no  way  Chinese  ;  however,  the  whole 
company,  who  it  seems  were  a  club  of  connois- 
seurs, gave  it  unanimously  against  me,  and  the 
napkin  was  pinned  accordmgly. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  people  who 
seemed  to  err  only  from  an  excess  of  politeness, 
and  I  sat  contented,  expecting  their  importunities 
were  now  at  an  end  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  dinner 
was  served,  the  lady  demanded  whether  I  was 
for  a  plate  of  beards  claws, or  a  slice  of  bird's  nests  9 
As  these  were  dishes  with  which  I  was  utterly 
unacquainted,  I  was  desirous  of  eating  only  whajb 
I  knew,  and  therefore  begged  to  be  helped  from 
a  piece  of  beef  that  lay  on  the  side-table  :  my 
request  at  once  disconcerted  the  whole  company. 
A  Chinese  eat  beef !  that  could  never  be  !  there 
was  ilo  local  propriety  in  Chinese  beef,  whatever 
there  might  be  in  Chinese  pheasant.  "  Sir,"  said 
my  entertainer,  "  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to 
fancy  myself  a  judge  of  these  matters  :  in  short, 
the  Chinese  never  eat  beef ;  so  that  I  must  be 
pennitted  to  recommend  the  pilaw.  There  was 
never  better  dressed  at  Pekin  ;  the  saffron  and 
rice  are  well  boiled,  and  the  spices  in  perfection." 

I  had  no  sooner  begun  to  eat  what  was  laid 
before  me,  than  I  found  the  whole  company  as 
much  astonished  as  before  ;  it  seems  I  made  no 
use  of  my  chop-sticks.  A  grave  gentleman,  whom 
I  take  to  be  an  author,  harangued  very  learnedly 
(as  the  company  seemed  to  think)  upon  the  use 
which  was  made  of  them  in  China.  He  entered 
into  a  long  argument  with  himself  about  their  firat 
introduction,  without  once  appealing  to  me,  who 
might  be  supposed  best  capable  of  silencing  the 
inquiry.  As  the  gentleman,  therefore,  took  my 
silence  for  a  mark  of  his  own  superior  sagacity, 
he  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  triumph  :  he  talked 
of  our  cities,  mountains,  and  animals,  as  faraiharly 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Quamsi,  but  as  erro- 
neously as  if  a  native  of  the  moon.  He  attempted 
to  prove  that  I  had  nothing  of  the  true  Chinese 
cut  in  my  visage  ;  showed  that  my  cheek-bones 
should  have  been  higher,  and  my  forehead  broader. 
In  short,  he  almost  reasoned  me  out  of  my  coun- 
try, and  effectually  persuaded  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  of  his  opinion. 

I  was  going  to  expose  his  mistakes,  when  it  was 
insisted  that  I  had  nothing  of  the  true  eastern 
manner  in  my  delivery.  "  This  gentleman's  con- 
versation,** says  one  of  the  ladies,  who  was  a 
great  reader,  "  is  like  our  own,  mere  chit-chat 
and  conunon  sense  :  there  is  nothing  like  sense 
in  the  true  eastern  style,  where  nothing  more  is 
required  but  sublimity.  Oh  !  for  a  history  of 
Abulfaouris,  the  grand  voyager, — of  genii,  magi- 
cians, rocks,  bags  of  bullets,  giants  and  enchanters, 
where  all  is  great,  obscure,  magnificent,  and  un- 
intelligible ! " — "  I  have  written  many  a  sheet  of 
eastern  tale  myself,"  interrupts  the  author,  "  and 
I  defy  the  severest  critic  to  say  but  that  I  have 
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jtuck  close  to  the  true  manner.  I  have  compared 
i  lady's  chin  to  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  of 
Bomek  ;  a  soldier's  sword,  to  the  clouds  that  ob- 
scure the  face  of  heaven.  If  riches  are  mentioned, 
[  compare  them  to  the  flocks  that  graze  the  ver- 
dant Tefflis  ;  if  poverty,  to  the  mists  that  veil  the 
brow  of  mount  Baku.  I  have  used  thee  and  thou 
upon  all  occasions  ;  I  have  described  fallen  stars, 
and  spHtting  mountains  ;  not  forgetting  the  little 
Houries,  who  make  a  pretty  feature  in  every  de- 
scription :  but  you  shall  hear  how  I  generally 
begin.  '  Eben-ben-bolo,  who  was  the  son  of  Ban, 
was  born  on  the  foggy  summits  of  Benderabassi. 
His  beard  was  whiter  than  the  feathers  which 
veil  the  breast  of  the  penguin  ;  his  eyes  were  like 
the  eyes  of  doves,  when  washed  by  the  dews  of 
the  morning  ;  his  hair,  which  hung  like  the  willow 
weeping  over  the  glassy  stream,  was  so  beautiful 
that  it  seemed  to  reflect  its  own  brightness  ;  and 
his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a  wild  deer  which 
fleeth  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.'  There,  there 
is  the  true  eastern  taste  for  you  !  every  advance 
made  towards  sense  is  only  a  deviation  from 
sound.  Eastern  tales  should  always  be  sonorous, 
lofty,  musical,  and  unmeaning." 

I  could  not  avoid  smiling  to  hear  a  native  of 
England  attempt  to  instruct  me  in  the  true  eastern 
idiom  ;  and  after  lie  looked  round  for  some  time 
for  applause,  I  presumed  to  ask  him  whether  he 
had  ever  travelled  into  the  East  ;  to  which  he 
replied  in  the  negative.  I  demanded  whether  he 
understood  Chinese  or  Arabic  ;  to  which  also  he 
answered  as  before.  ''  Then  how,  sir,"  said  I, 
"  can  you  pretend  to  determine  upon  the  eastern 
style,  who  are  entirely  unacquamted  with  the 
eastern  writings  ?  Take,  sir,  the  word  of  one  who 
is  professedly  a  Chinese,  and  who  is  actually 
acquainted  with  the  Arabian  writers,  that  what  is 
palmed  upon  you  daily  for  an  imitation  of  eastern 
writing,  no  way  resembles  their  manner,  either  in 
sentiment  or  diction.  In  the  East,  similes  are 
seldom  used,  and  metaphors  almost  wholly  un- 
known ;  but  in  China,  particularly,  the  very 
reverse  of  what  you  allude  to  takes  place  :  a  cool 
phlegmatic  method  of  writing  prevails  there.  The 
writers  of  that  country,  ever  more  assiduous  to 
instruct  than  to  please,  address  rather  the  judg- 
ment than  the  fancy.  Unlike  many  authors  of 
Europe,  who  have  no  consideration  of  the  reader's 
time,  they  generally  leave  more  to  be  understood 
than  they  express. 

"  Besides,  sir,  you  must  not  expect  from  an 
inhabitant  of  China,  the  same  ignorance,  the 
same  unlettered  simplicity,  that  you  find  in  a 
Turk,  Persian,  or  a  native  of  Peru.  The  Chinese 
are  versed  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  you,  and  are 
masters  of  several  arts  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Europe."  Many  of  them  are  instructed  not  only 
tn  their  own  national  learning,  but  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  learning 
of  the  West.  If  my  word  in  such  a  case  is  not 
to  be  taken,  consult  your  own  travellers  on  this 
head,  who  afl&rm  that  the  scholars  of  Pekin  and 
Siam  sustain  theological  theses  in  Latin.  *  The 
college  of  Masprend,  which  is  but  a  league  from 
Siam,'  says  one  of  your  travellers*,  *  came  in  a 
body  to  salute  our  ambassador.  Nothing  gave 
»  Journal  ou  suite  du  Voyage  de  Siam  en  forme  de  Lettres 
familieres,  fait  en  1685  et  1686,  par  N.  L.  D.  C„  p.  174,  edit. 
Amstelod.  1686. 


me  more  sincere  pleasure  than  to  behold  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  venerable  both  from  age  and  mo- 
desty, followed  by  a  number  of  youths  of  all 
nations,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonquinese,  of  Cochin 
China,  Pegu,  and  Siam,  all  willing  to  pay  their 
respects  in  the  most  polite  manner  imaginable. 
A  Cochin  Chinese  made  an  excellent  Latin  oration 
upon  the  occasion  ;  he  was  succeeded  and  even 
outdone  by  a  student  of  Tonquin,  who  was  as  well 
skilled  in  the  western  learning  as  any  scholar  of 
Pai'is.'  Now,  sir,  if  youths,  who  never  stirred 
from  home,  are  so  perfectly  skilled  in  your  laws 
and  learning,  surely  more  must  be  expected  from 
one  like  me,  who  have  travelled  so  many  thousand 
miles  ;  who  have  conversed  familiarly  for  several 
years  with  the  English  factors  established  at 
Canton,  and  the  missionaries  sent  us  from  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  unaffected  of  every  country 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  and  a  page  of  our 
Confucius  and  of  your  Tillotson  have  scarcely 
anymaterial  difference.  Paltryaffectation,strained 
allusions,  and  disgusting  finery,  are  easily  attained 
by  those  who  choose  to  wear  them  ;  and  they  are 
but  too  frequently  the  badges  of  ignorance,  or  of 
stupidity,  whenever  it  would  endeavour  to  please." 
I  was  proceeding  in  my  discourse,  when,  looking 
round,  I  perceived  the  company  no  way  attentive 
to  what  I  attempted,  with  so  much  earnestness, 
to  enforce.  One  lady  was  whispering  her  that  sat 
next,  another  was  studying  the  meints  of  a  fan,  a 
third  began  to  yawn,  and  the  author  himself  fell 
fast  asleep.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  high  time  to 
make  a  retreat  ;  nor  did  the  company  seem  to 
show  any  regret  at  my  preparations  for  departure ; 
even  the  lady  who  had  invited  me,  with  the  most 
mortifying  insensibility  saw  me  seize  my  hat  aud 
rise  from  my  cushion  :  nor  was  I  invited  to  repeat 
my  visit,  because  it  was  found  that  I  aimed  at 
appearing  rather  a  reasonable  creature,  than  an 
outlandish  idiot.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

The  polite  arts  are  ui  this  country  snbject  to 
as  many  revolutions  as  its  laws  or  politics  ;  not 
only  the  objects  of  fancy  and  dress,  but  even  of 
delicacy  and  taste,  are  directed  by  the  capricious 
influence  of  fashion.  I  am  told  there  has  been  a 
time  when  poetry  was  universally  encouraged  by 
the  great  ;  when  men  of  the  first  rank  not  only 
patronised  the  poet,  but  produced  the  finest  models 
for  his  imitation.  It  was  then  the  English  sent 
forth  those  glowing  rhapsodies  which  we  have  so 
often  read  over  together  with  rapture  ;  poems 
big  with  all  the  sublimity  of  Mentius,  and  sup- 
ported by  reasoning  as  strong  as  that  of  Zimpo. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  wisdom,  but  they  are 
also  fond  of  having  it  without  study  ;  to  read 
poetry  required  thought,  and  the  English  nobility 
were  not  fond  of  thinking  :  they  soon,  therefore, 
placed  their  affections  upon  music,  because  in  this 
they  might  indulge  a  happy  vacancy,  and  yet 
still  have  pretensions  to  delicacy  and  taste  as 
before.  They  soon  brought  their  numerous  depend- 
ants into  an  approbation  of  their  pleasures  ;  who, 
in  turn,  led  their  thousand  imitators  to  feel  or 
feign  a  similitude  of  passion.  Colonies  of  singers 
were  now  imported  from  abroad  at  a  vast  expense. 
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and  it  was  expected  the  English  would  soon  be 
able  to  set  examples  to  Europe :  all  these  expect- 
ations, however,  were  soon  dissipated.  In  spite 
of  the  zeal  which  fired  the  great,  the  ignorant 
vulgar  refused  to  be  taught  to  sing  ;  refused  to 
undergo  the  ceremonies  which  were  to  initiate 
them  in  the  singing  fraternity  :  thus  the  colony 
from  abroad  dwindled  by  degrees  ;  for  they  wei'e 
of  themselves  unfortunately  incapable  of  propa- 
gating the  breed. 

Music  having  thus  lost  its  splendour,  painting 
is  now  become  the  sole  object  of  fashionable  care. 
The  title  of  connoisseur  in  that  art  is  at  present 
the  safest  passport  in  every  fashionable  society :  a 
well-timed  shrug,  an  admiring  attitude,  and  one 
or  two  exotic  tones  of  exclamation,  are  sufficient 
qualifications  for  men  of  low  circumstances  to 
curry  favour.  Even  some  of  the  young  nobility 
are  themselves  early  instructed  in  handling  the 
pencil  ;  while  their  happy  parents,  big  with  expec- 
tation,  foresee  the  walls  of  every  apartment  covered 
with  the  manufactures  of  their  posterity. 

But  many  of  the  English  are  not  content  with 
giving  all  their  time  to  th's  art  at  home  ;  some 
young  men  of  distinction  are  found  to  travel 
through  Europe  with  no' other  intent  than  that  of 
understanding  and  collecting  pictures,  studying 
seals,  and  describing  .-statues.  On  they  travel  from 
this  cabinet  of  curiosities,  to  that  gallery  of  ])ic- 
tures  ;  waste  the  prime  of  life  in  wonder ;  skilful 
in  pictures,  ignorant  in  men  :  yet  impossible  to  be 
reclaimed,  because  their  follies  take  shelter  under 
the  names  of  delicacy  and  taste. 

It  is  true,  painting  should  have  due  encourage- 
ment, as  the  painter  can  undoubtedly  fit  up  our 
apartments  in  a  much  more  elegant  manner  than 
the  upholsterer ;  but  I  should  think  a  man  of 
fashion  makes  but  an  indiffei'ent  exchange,  who 
lays  out  all  that  time  in  furnishing  his  house, 
which  he  should  have  employed  in  the  furniture 
of  his  head.  A  person,  who  shows  no  other  symp- 
toms of  taste  than  his  cabinet  or  gallery,  might 
as  well  boast  to  me  of  the  furniture  of  his  kitchen. 

I  know  no  other  motive  but  vanity  that  induces 
the  gi'eat  to  testify  such  an  inordinate  passion  for 
pictures  ;  after  the  piece  is  bought,  and  gazed  at 
eight  or  ten  days  successively,  the  purchaser's 
pleasure  must  surely  be  over  ;  all  the  satisfaction 
he  can  then  have  is  to  show  it  to  others  ;  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  guai'dian  of  a  treasure  of 
which  he  makes  no  manner  of  use  :  his  gallery  is 
furnished  not  for  himself,  but  the  connoisseur, 
who  is  generally  some  humble  flatterer,  ready  to 
feign  a  rapture  he  does  not  feel,  and  as  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  a  picture-buyer  as  gazers  are 
to  the  magnificence  of  an  Asiatic  procession. 

I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  a  youth  of  distinc- 
tion, on  his  travels,  to  his  father  in  England  ;  in 
which  he  appears  addicted  to  no  vice,  seems  obe- 
dient to  his  govemor,  of  a  good-natured  disposition, 
and  fond  of  improvement ;  but  at  the  same  time 
early  taught  to  regard  cabinets  and  galleries  as 
the  only  proper  schools  of  improvement,  and  to 
consider  a  skill  in  pictures  as  the  properest  know- 
ledge for  a  man  of  quality. 

"Mr  Lord, — We  have  been  but  two  days  at 
Antwerp ;  wherefore  I  have  sat  down  as  soon  as 
possible  to  give  you  some  account  of  what  we  have 
seen  since  our  arrival,  desirous  of  letting  no  oppor- 


tunity pass  without  writing  to  so  good  a  father. 
Immediately  upon  alighting  from  our  Rotterdam 
machine,  my  govemor,  who  is  immoderately  fond 
of  paintings,  and  at  tlio  same  time  an  excellent 
judge,  would  let  no  time  pass  till  we  paid  our  re- 
spects to  the  church  of  the  Virgin-mother,  which 
contains  treasures  beyond  estimation.  "We  took  an 
infinity  of  pains  in  knowing  its  exact  dimensions, 
and  differed  half  a  foot  in  our  calculations  ;  so  I 
leave  that  to  some  succeeding  information.  I 
really  believe  my  governor  and  I  could  have  lived 
and  died  there.  There  is  scarce  a  pillar  in  the 
whole  church  that  is  not  adorned  by  a  Rubens,  a 
Vander  Meulen,  a  Vandyke,  or  a  Wouvermana. 
What  attitudes,  carnations,  and  draperies  !  I  am 
almost  induced  to  pity  the  English,  who  have  none 
of  those  exquisite  pieces  among  them.  As  we  are 
willing  to  let  slip  no  oppoi'tunity  of  doing  business, 
we  immediately  after  went  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hogen- 
dorp,  whom  you  have  so  frequently  commended 
for  his  judicious  collection.  His  cameos  are  indeed 
beyond  price  ;  his  intaglios  not  so  good.  He 
showed  us  one  of  an  officiating  flamen,  which  he 
thought  to  be  an  antique  ;  but  my  governor,  who 
is  not  to  be  deceived  in  these  particular,  soon 
found  it  to  be  an  ari'ant  cinque  cento.  I  could 
not,  however,  sufficiently  admire  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Hogendorp,  wlio  has  been  able  to  collect 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  thousand  things 
which  nobody  knows  the  use  of.  Except  your 
lordship  and  my  governor,  I  do  not  know  anybody 
I  admire  so  much.  He  is  indeed  a  surprising 
genius.  The  next  morning  early,  as  we  were  re- 
solved to  take  the  whole  day  before  us,  we  sent 
our  compliments  to  Mr.  Van  Sprockken,  desiring 
to  see  his  gallery,  which  request  he  very  politely 
complied  with.  His  gallery  measures  fifty  feet  by 
twenty,  and  is  well  filled  ;  but  what  surprised  me 
most  of  all,was  to  seea  "  Holy  Family  "  just  like  your 
lordship's,  which  tliis  ingenious  gentleman  assures 
me  is  the  true  original.  I  own  this  gave  me  in- 
expressible uneasiness,  and  I  fear  it  will  to  your 
lordship,  as  I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  only 
original  was  in  your  lordship's  possession :  1  would 
advise  you,  however,  to  take  yours  down  till  its 
merits  can  be  ascertained,  my  governor  assuring 
me  that  he  intends  to  write  a  long  dissertation  to 
prove  its  originality.  One  might  study  in  this 
city  for  ages,  and  still  find  something  new  :  we 
went  from  this  to  view  the  cardinal's  statues, 
which  are  really  very  fine  ;  there  were  three 
spintria  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  all 
ami-in-arm  :  the  torse  which  I  heard  you  talk  so 
much  of,  is  at  last  discovered  to  be  a  "  Hercules 
spinning,"  and  not  a  "  Cleopatra  bathing,"  as  your 
lordship  had  conjectured ;  there  has  been  a  treatise 
written  to  prove  it.  . 

"  My  Lord  Firmly  is  certainly  a  Goth,  a  Vandal : 
no  taste  in  the  world  for  painting.  I  wonder  how 
any  call  him  a  man  of  taste  :  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Antwerp  a  few  days  ago,  and  observing 
the  nakedness  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  so  bar- 
barous as  to  observe,  that  he  thought  the  best 
method  the  Flemings  could  take  was  to  sell  their 
pictures  and  buy  clothes.  Ah,  Cogline  !  we  shall 
go  to-morrow  to  Mr.  Cawarden's  cabinet,  and  the 
next  day  we  shall  see  the  curiosities  collected  by 
Van  Ran,  and  the  day  after  we  shall  pay  a  visit 

to  Mount  Calvary,  and  after  that But  I  find 

my  paper  finished ;  so  with  the  most  sincere  wishes 
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for  your  lords  dip's  happiness,  and  with  hopes  after 
having  seen  Italy,  that  centre  of  pleasure,  to  I'e- 
turn  iiome  worthy  the  care  and  expense  which 
has  been  generously  laid  out  in  my  improvement, 
"  I  I'emain,  my  Lox'd, 

«  Yours,  &c." 

LETTER  XXXV. 

From  HiNGPO,  a  slave  in  Persia,  to  Altangi,  a  travelling 
philosopher  of  China,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

Fortune  has  made  me  the  slave  of  another,  but 
nature  and  inclination  render  me  entirely  subser- 
vient to  you :  a  tyrant  commands  my  body,  but 
you  are  master  of  my  heart.  And  yet  let  not  thy 
inflexible  nature  condemn  me  when  I  confess  that 
I  find  my  soul  shrink  with  my  circumstances.  I 
feel  my  mind  not  less  than  my  body  bend  beneath 
the  rigours  of  servitude ;  the  master  whom  I  serve 
grows  every  day  more  formidable.  In  spite  of 
reason,  which  should  teach  me  to  despise  him,  his 
hideous  image  fills  even  my  dreams  with  horror. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  Christian  slave,  who  wrought 
in  the  gardens,  happening  to  enter  an  arbour 
Avliere  the  tyrant  was  entertaining  the  ladies  of 
his  harem  with  coffee,  the  unhappy  captive  was 
immediately  stabbed  to  the  heart  for  his  intrusion. 
I  have  been  preferred  to  his  place,  which,  though 
less  laborious  than  my  former  station,  is  yet  more 
ungrateful,  as  it  bi'ings  me  nearer  him  whose 
presence  excites  sensations  at  once  of  disgust  and 
apprehension. 

Into  what  a  state  of  misery  are  the  modern 
Persians,  fallen  !  A  nation  famous  for  setting  the 
world  an  example  of  freedom,  is  now  become  a 
land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves.  The  house- 
less Tartar  of  Kamkatska,  who  enjoys  his  herbs 
and  his  fish  in  unmolested  freedom,  may  be  envied, 
if  compared  to  the  thousands  who  pine  here  in 
hopeless  servitude,  and  curse  the  day  that  gave 
them  being.  Is  this  just  dealing.  Heaven  !  to 
render  millions  wretched  to  swell  up  the  happmess 
of  a  few  ? — cannot  the  powerful  of  this  earth  be 
happy  without  our  sighs  and  tears  ;  must  every 
luxury  of  the  great  be  woven  from  the  calamities 
of  the  poor  ?  It  must,  it  must  surely  be,  that  this 
jarring  discordant  Ufe  is  but  the  prelude  to  some 
future  hainnony  ;  the  soul,  attuned  to  virtue  here, 
shall  go  from  hence  to  fill  up  the  universal  choir 
where  Tien  presides  in  person,  where  there  shall 
be  no  tyrants  to  frown,  no  shackles  to  bind,  nor 
no  whips  to  threaten  ;  where  I  shall  once  more 
meet  my  father  with  rapture,  and  give  a  loose  to 
filial  piety  ;  where  I  shall  hang  on  his  neck,  and 
hear  the  wisdom  of  his  lips,  and  thank  him  for  all 
the  happiness  to  which  he  has  introduced  me. 

The  wretch  whom  fortune  has  made  my  master 
has  lately  purchased  several  slaves  of  both  sexes  ; 
among  the  rest  I  hear  a  Christian  captive  talked 
of  with  admii-ation.  The  eunuch  who  bought 
her,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  survey  beauty  with 
indifference,  speaks  of  her  with  emotion  1  Her 
pride,  liowever,  astonishes  her  attendant  slaves 
not  less  than  her  beauty.  It  is  reported  that  she 
refuses  the  warmest  solicitation  of  her  liaughty 
lord  ;  he  has  even  offered  to  make  her  one  of  liis 
four  wives  upon  changing  her  religion,  and  con- 
forming to  his.  It  is  probable  she  cannot  refuse 
such  extraordinai-y  offers,  and  her  delay  is  perhaps 
intended  to  enhance  her  favours. 


I  have  just  now  seen  her ;  she  inadvertently 
approached  the  place  without  a  veil,  where  I  sat 
writing.  She  seemed  to  regard  the  heavens  alone 
with  fixed  attention  :  there  her  most  ardent  gaze 
was  directed.  Genius  of  the  sun  !  what  unexpected 
softness !  what  animated  grace '  her  beauty  seemed 
the  transparent  covering  of  virtue.  Celestial  be- 
ings could  not  wear  a  look  of  moi'e  perfection, 
while  sorrow  humanised  her  form,  and  mixed  my 
admiration  with  pity.  I  rose  from  the  bank  on 
which  I  sat,  and  she  retu-ed  ;  happy  that  none 
observed  us,  for  such  an  interview  might  have 
been  fatal. 

I  have  I'egarded,  till  now,  the  opulence  and  the 
power  of  my  tyrant,  without  envy  ;  I  saw  him 
Avith  a  mind  incapable  of  enjoying  the  gift  of 
fortune,  and  consequently  regarded  him  as  one 
loaded,  rather  than  enriched,  with  its  favours  ; 
but  at  present,  when  I  think  that  so  much  beauty 
is  reserved  only  for  him,  that  so  many  charms 
shall  be  lavished  on  a  wretch  incapable  of  feeling 
the  greatness  of  the  blessing,  I  own  I  feel  a  reluc- 
tance to  which  I  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

But  let  not  my  fiither  impute  those  uneasy  sen- 
sations to  so  trifling  a  cause  as  love.  No,  never 
let  it  be  thought  that  your  son,  and  the  pupil  of 
the  wise  Fum  Hoam,  could  stoop  to  so  deg.vading 
a  passion.  I  am  only  displeased  at  seemg  so  much 
excellence  so  unjustly  disposed  of. 

The  uneasiness  which  I  feel  is  not  for  myself, 
but  for  the  beautiful  Christian.  When  I  reflect 
on  the  barbarity  of  him  for  whom  she  is  desigJied, 
I  pity,  indeed  I  pity  her  :  when  I  think  that  she 
must  only  share  one  heart,  who  deserves  to  com- 
mand a  thousand,  excuse  me,  if  I  feel  an  emotion 
which  universal  benevolence  extorts  from  me.  As 
I  am  convinced  that  you  take  a  pleasure  in  those 
sallies  of  humanity,  and  are  particularly  pleased 
with  compassion,  I  could  not  avoid  discovering 
the  sensibihty  with  which  I  felt  this  beautiful 
stranger's  distress.  I  have  for  a  while  forgot,  in 
hers,  the  miseries  of  my  own  hopeless  situation  : 
the  tyi'ant  grows  every  day  more  severe  ;  and 
love,  which  softens  all  other  minds  into  tender- 
ness, seems  only  to  have  increased  his  sevei'ity. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  XXXVI. 

FROM   THK   SAME. 

Tke  whole  harem  is  filled  with  a  tumultuous 
joy  !  Zelis,  the  beautiful  captive,  has  consented 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  become 
one  of  the  wives  t)f  the  fastidious  Persian.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  transport  that  sits  on 
every  face  on  this  occasion.  Music  and  feasting 
fill  every  apartment ;  the  most  miserable  slave 
seems  to  foi'get  his  chains,  and  sympathises  with 
the  happiness  of  Mostadad.  The  herb  we  tread 
beneath  our  feet  is  not  made  more  for  our  use, 
than  every  slave  around  him  for  their  imperious 
master  ;  mere  machines  of  obedience,  they  wait 
with  silent  assiduity,  feel  his  pains,  and  rejoice  in 
his  exultation.  Heavens  !  how  much  is  requisite 
to  make  one  man  happy  ! 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  slaves,  and  I  among 
the  number,  have  got  orders  to  prepare  for  carry- 
ing him  in  triumph  to  the  bridal  apartments.  The 
blaze  of  perfumed  torches  is  to  imitate  the  day  : 
the  dancers  and  singers  are  hired  at  a  vast  expense. 
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The  nuptials  are  to  be  celebrated  on  the  approach- 
ing feast  of  Barboui-a,  when  a  hundred  taels  in 
gold  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  barren  wives, 
in  oi-der  to  pi-ay  for  fertility  from  the  approaching 
union. 

What  will  not  riches  procure !  a  hundred 
domestics,  who  curse  the  tyrant  in  their  souls,  are 
commanded  to  wear  a  face  of  joy,  and  they  are 
joj-ful.  A  hundred  flatterers  are  ordered  to  attend, 
and  they  fill  his  ears  with  praise.  Beauty,  all- 
commanding  beauty,  sues  for  admittance,  and 
scarcely  receives  an  answer ;  even  love  itself 
seems  to  wait  upon  fortune,  or  though  the  passion 
be  only  feigned,  yet  it  wears  every  appearance  of 
sincerity  ;  and  what  greater  pleasure  can  even 
tme  sincerity  confer,  or  what  would  the  rich  have 
more  ? 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  intended  magnificence 
of  the  bridegroom,  but  the  costly  dresses  of  the 
bride  ;  six  eunuchs  in  the  most  sumptuous  habits 
are  to  conduct  him  to  the  nuptial  couch,  and  wait 
his  orders.  Six  ladies,  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
Persia,  are  directed  to  undress  the  bride.  Their 
business  is  to  assist,  to  encourage  her,  to  divest 
her  of  every  encumbering  part  of  her  dress,  all 
but  the  last  covering,  which,  by  an  artful  compli- 
cation of  ribands,  is  pui-posely  made  difficult  to 
unloose,  and  with  which  she  is  to  part  reluctantly 
even  to  the  joyful  possessor  of  her  beauty. 

Mostadad,  0  my  father,  is  no  philosopher  ;  and 
yet  he  seems  perfectly  contented  with  ignorance. 
Possessed  of  numberless  slaves,  camels,  and  women, 
he  desires  no  greater  possession.  He  never  opened 
the  page  of  Mentius,  and  yet  all  the  slaves  tell  me 
that  he  is  happy. 

Forgive  the  v/ealoiess  of  my  nature,  if  I  some- 
times feel  my  heart  rebellious  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom,  and  eager  for  happiness  like  his.  Yet 
why  wish  for  his  wealth  with  his  ignorance  ;  to  be, 
like  liim,  incapable  of  sentimental  pleasures,  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  happiness  of  making  others 
happy,  incapable  of  teaching  the  beautiful  Zelis 
philosophy  ? 

What !  shall  I  in  a  transport  of  passion  give  up 
the  golden  mean,  the  univereal  harmony,  the  un- 
changing essence,  for  the  possession  of  a  hundred 
camels :  as  many  slaves,  thirty-five  beautiful 
Horses,  and  seventy-three  fine  women  ?  First  blast 
me  to  the  centre  !  degrade  me  beneath  the  most 
degraded  !  pare  my  nails,  ye  powers  of  heaven  ! 
ere  I  would  stoop  to  such  an  exchange.  What ! 
part  with  philosophy,  which  teaches  me  to  sup- 
press my  passions  instead  of  gratifying  them, 
which  teaches  me  even  to  divest  my  soul  of  pas- 
sion ;  which  teaches  serenity  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
tures ;  philosophy,  by  which  even  now  I  am  so 
very  serene,  and  so  very  much  at  ease,  to  be  per- 
suaded to  part  with  it  for  any  other  enjoyment ! 
Never,  never,  even  though  persuasion  spoke  in 
the  accents  of  Zelis  ! 

A  female  slave  informs  me  that  the  bride  is  to 
be  arrayed  in  a  tissue  of  silver,  and  her  hair 
adorned  with  the  largest  pearls  of  Ormus ;  but 
why  tease  you  with  particulars,  in  which  we  are 
both  so  httle  concerned  ?  The  pain  I  feel  in  sepa- 
ration throws  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  which  in 
this  scene  of  universal  joy  I  fear  may  be  attributed 
to  some  other  cause  ;  how  >vretched  are  those 
who  are,  like  me,  denied  even  the  last  resource  of 
misery,  their  tears  !    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXVn. 


FROM  THE   SAME. 


I  BEGIN  to  have  doubts  whether  wisdom  be  alone 
sufficient  to  make  us  happy  ;  whether  every  step 
we  make  in  refinement  is  not  an  inlet  into  new 
disquietudes.  A  mind  too  v^rous  and  active 
serves  only  to  consume  the  body  to  which  it  is 
joined,  as  the  richest  jewels  are  soonest  found  to 
wear  their  settings. 

When  we  rise  in  knowledge,  as  the  prospect 
widens  the  objects  of  our  regard  become  more 
obscure  ;  and  the  unlettered  peasant,  whose  views 
are  only  dii*ected  to  the  narrow  sphere  around 
him,  beholds  Nature  with  a  finer  relish,  and  tastes 
her  blessings  with  a  keener  appetite,  than  the  phi- 
losopher whose  mind  attempts  to  grasp  a  universai 
system. 

As  I  was  some  days  ago  pursuing  this  subject 
among  a  circle  of  my  fellow-slaves,  an  ancient 
Guebre  of  the  number,  equally  remarkable  for  his 
piety  and  wisdom,  seemed  touched  with  my  con- 
versation, and  desired  to  illustrate  wliat  I  had 
been  saying,  with  an  allegory  taken  from  the  Zen- 
davesta  of  Zoroaster :  "  By  this  we  shall  be 
taught,"  says  he,  "  that  they  who  travel  in  pui*suit 
of  wisdom  walk  only  in  a  circle  ;  and  after  all 
their  labour,  at  last  return  to  their  pristine  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  this  also  we  shall  see  that  enthusi- 
astic confidence  or  unsatisfying  doubts  terminate 
all  our  inquii'ies. 

*'In  early  times,  before  mjTiads  of  nations 
covered  the  earth,  the  whole  human  race  lived 
together  in  one  valley.  The  simple  inhabitants, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains, 
knew  no  other  world  but  the  little  spot  to  which 
they  were  confined.  They  fancied  the  heavens 
bent  down  to  meet  the  mountain  tops,  and  formed 
an  impenetrable  wall  to  surround  them.  None 
had  ever  yet  ventured  to  climb  the  steepy  clifl*,  in 
order  to  explore  those  regions  that  lay  beyond  it ; 
they  knew  the  nature  of  the  skies  only  from  a  tra- 
dition which  mentioned  their  being  made  of  ada- 
mant ;  traditions  make  up  the  reasonings  of  the 
simple,  and  serve  to  silence  every  inquiry. 

"  In  this  sequestered  vale,  blessed  with  all  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  Nature,  the  honeyed 
blossom,  the  refreshing  breeze,  the  gliding  brook, 
the  golden  fruitage,  the  simple  inhabitants  seemed 
happy  in  themselves,  happy  in  each  other  ;  they 
desired  no  greater  pleasures,  they  knew  of  none 
greater  ;  ambition,  pride,  and  envy  were  vices  un- 
known among  them  ;  and  from  the  peculiar  sim- 
plicity of  its  possessors,  the  country  was  called 
The  Valley  of  Ignorance. 

"At  length,  however,  an  unhappy  youth,  more 
aspiring  than  the  rest,  undertook  to  cUmb  the 
mountain's  side,  and  examine  the  summits  which 
were  deemed  hitherto  inaccessible.  The  inhabit- 
ants from  below  gazed  with  wonder  at  his  intre- 
pidity ;  some  applauded  his  courage,  others  censured 
his  folly  :  still,  however,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
place  where  the  earth  and  heavens  seemed  to  imite, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  the  wished-for  height  with 
extreme  labour  and  assiduity. 

"  His  first  surprise  was  to  find  the  skies,  not  as 
he  expected,  within  his  reach,  but  still  as  far  off  as 
before  ;  his  amazement  increased  when  he  saw  a 
wide  extended  region  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  mountain,  but  it  rose  to  astonishment  when  he 
beheld  a  country  at  a  distance  more  beautiful  and 
alluring  than  even  that  he  had  just  left  behind. 

"  As  he  continued  to  gaze  with  wonder,  a  genius, 
with  a  look  of  mfinite  modesty,  approaching,  offered 
to  be  his  guide  and  instructor.  The  distant  coun- 
try which  you  so  much  admire,  says  the  angelic 
being,  is  called  The^Land  of  Certainty  ;  in  that 
charming  retreat,  sentiment  contributes  to  refine 
every  sensual  banquet  :  the  inhabitants  are  blessed 
with  every  solid  enjoyment,  and  still  more  blessed 
in  a  perfect  consciousness  of  their  own  felicity  ; 
ignorance  in  that  country  is  wholly  unknown,  all 
there  is  satisfaction  without  alloy,  for  every  plea- 
sure first  undergoes  the  examination  of  reason. 
As  for  me,  I  am  called  the  Genius  of  Demonstra- 
tion, and  am  stationed  here  in  order  to  conduct 
every  adventurer  to  that  land  of  happiness,  through 
those  intervening  regions  you  see  overhung  with 
fogs  and  darkness,  and  horrid  with  forests,  cata- 
racts, caverns,  and  various  other  shapes  of  danger. 
But  follow  me,  and  in  time  I  may  lead  you  to  that 
distant  desirable  land  of  tranquillity. 

*'  The  intrepid  traveller  immediately  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  genius,  and  both  jour- 
neying on  together  with  a  slow  but  agreeable  pace, 
deceived  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  conversa- 
tion. The  beginning  of  the  journey  seemed  to 
promise  true  satisfaction,  but  as  they  proceeded 
forward,  the  skies  became  more  gloomy  and  the 
way  more  intricate  ;  they  often  inadvertently  ap- 
proached the  brow  of  some  frightful  precipice,  or 
the  brink  of  a  torrent,  and  were  obliged  to  measure 
back  their  former  way  ;  the  gloom  increasmg  as 
they  proceeded,  their  pace  became  more  slow  ; 
they  paused  at  every  step,  frequently  stumbled, 
and  their  distrust  and  timidity  increased.  The 
Genius  of  Demonstration  now  therefore  advised 
his  pupil  to  grope  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  as  a 
method,  though  more  slow,  yet  less  liable  to  error. 

"  In  this  manner  they  attempted  to  pursue  their 
journey  for  some  time,  when  they  were  ovei-taken 
by  another  genius,  who  with  a  precipitate  pace 
seemed  travelling  the  same  way.  He  was  instantly 
known  by  the  other  to  be  the  Genius  of  Proba- 
bility. He  wore  two  wide  extended  wings  at  his 
back,  which  incessantly  waved,  without  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  his  motion  ;  'his  countenance  be- 
trayed a  confidence  that  the  ignorant  might  mis- 
take for  sincerity,  and  he  had  but  one  eye,  which 
was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 

"  *  Sei'vant  of  Hormizda,'  cried  he,  approaching 
the  mortal  pilgrim, '  if  thou  art  travelling  to  the 
Land  of  Certainty,  how  is  it  possible  to  arrive 
there  under  the  guidance  of  a  genius,  who  pro- 
ceeds forward  so  slowly,  and  is  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  ?  follow  me,  Ave  shall  soon 
perform  the  journey  to  where  every  pleasure  waits 
our  arrival.' 

"  The  peremptory  tone  in  which  this  genius 
spoke,  and  the  speed  with  which  he  moved  for- 
ward, induced  the  traveller  to  change  his  conduc- 
tor, and  leaving  his  modest  companion  behind,  he 
proceeded  forward  with  his  more  confident  direc- 
tor, seeming  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  increased 
velocity  of  his  motion. 

"  But  soon  he  found  reason  to  repent.  When- 
ever a  torrent  crossed  their  way,  his  guide  taught 
him  to  despise  the  obstacle  by  plunging  him  in  ; 
whenever  a  precipice  presented,  he  was  directed 


to  fling  himself  forward.  Thus  each  moment 
miraculously  escaping,  his  repeated  escapes  only 
served  to  increase  his  temerity.  He  led  him  there- 
fore forward,  amidst  infinite  difficulties,  tUl  they 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  an  ocean,  which  appeared 
unnavigable  from  the  black  mists  that  lay  upon  its 
surface.  Its  unquiet  waves  were  of  the  darkest 
hue,  and  gave  a  lively  representation  of  the  vari- 
ous agitations  of  the  human  mind. 

"  The  Genius  of  Probability  now  confessed  his 
temerity,  owned  his  being  an  improper  guide  to  the 
Land  of  Certainty,  a  country  where  no  mortal 
had  evir  been  permitted  to  arrive  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  supply  the  traveller  with  ano- 
ther conductor,  who  should  carry  him  to  the  Land 
of  Confidence,  a  region  where  the  inhabitants  lived 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  tasted  almost  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  in  the  Laud  of  Certainty. 
Not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  stamped  three  times 
on  the  ground,  and  called  forth  the  Demon  of 
Error,  a  gloomy  fiend  of  the  servants  of  Arimanes. 
The  yawning  earth  gave  up  the  reluctant  savage, 
Avho  seemed  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  the  day. 
His  stature  was  enormous,  his  colour  black  and 
hideous,  his  aspect  beti'ayed  a  thousand  varying 
passions,  and  he  spread  forth  pinions  that  were 
fitted  for  the  most  rapid  flight.  The  traveller  at 
first  was  shocked  with  the  specti'e  ;  but  finding  him 
obedient  to  superior  power,  he  assumed  his  former 
tranquillity. 

"  *  I  liave  called  you  to  duty,'  ci-ies  the  genius 
to  the  demon,  ^  to  bear  on  your  back  a  son  of  mor- 
tality over  the  Ocean  of  Doubts  into  the  Land  of 
Confidence  :  I  expect  you  will  perform  your  com- 
mission with  punctuality.  And  as  for  you,'  con- 
tinued the  genius,  addressing  the  traveller, '  when 
once  I  have  bound  this  fillet  round  your  eyes,  let 
no  voice  of  persuasion,  nor  threats  the  most  tenn- 
fying,  persuade  you  to  unbind  it  in  order  to  look 
round  ;  keep  the  fillet  fast,  look  not  at  the  ocean 
below,  and  you  may  certainly  expect  to  arrive  at 
a  region  of  pleasure.' 

"Thus  saying,  and  the  traveller's  eyes  being 
covered,  the  demon,  muttering  curses,  raised  hira 
on  his  back,  and  instantly  up-borne  by  his  strong 
pinions,  directed  his  flight  among  the  clouds. 
Neither  the  loudest  thunder,  nor  the  most  angiy 
tempest,  could  pei'suade  the  traveller  to  unbind 
his  eyes.  The  demon  directed  his  flight  down- 
wards, and  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ;  a 
thousand  voices,  some  with  loud  invectives,  others 
in  the  sarcastic  tones  of  contempt,  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  look  round  ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  keep  his  eyes  covered,  and  would  in 
all  probability  have  arrived  at  the  happy  land,  had 
not  flattery  effected  what  other  means  could  not 
perform.  For  now  he  heard  himself  welcomed 
on  every  side  to  the  promised  land,  and  a  univei'sal 
shout  of  joy  was  sentfoi'th  at  his  safe  arrival ;  the 
wearied  traveller,  desirous  of  seeing  the  long- 
wished-for  country,  at  length  pulled  the  fillet  from 
his  eyes,  and  ventured  to  look  round  him.  But  he 
had  unloosed  the  band  too  soon  ;  he  was  not  yet 
above  half-way  over.  The  demon,  who  was  still 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  had  produced  those  sounds 
only  in  order  to  deceive,  was  now  freed  from  his 
commission  ;  wherefore,  throwing  the  astonished 
traveller  from  his  back,  the  imhappy  youth  fell 
head-long  into  the  subjacent  Ocean  of  Doubts, 
from  whence  he  never  after  was  seen  to  rise." 
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LETTER  XXXVIIL 

From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  I-'um  IIoam,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

When  Pamienio,  the  Grecian,  had  done  some- 
thing which  excited  a  universal  shout  from  the 
surrounding  multitude,  he  was  instantly  struck 
with  the  doubt,  that  what  had  their  approbation 
must  cei*taiidy  be  wrong  ;  and  turning  to  a  philo- 
sopher who  stood  near  him,  "  Pray  sir,"  says  he, 
*'  pardon  me  ;  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  some 
absurdity." 

You  know  that  I  am  not  less  than  iiim  a  des- 
piser  of  the  multitude  ;  you  know  that  I  equally 
detest  flattery  to  the  great  ;  yet  so  many  circum- 
stances have  concurred  to  give  a  lustre  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  present  English  monarch's  reign, 
that  I  cannot  withhold  ray  contribution  of  praise  ; 
I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  crowd  for  once 
just,  m  their  unanimous  approbation. 

Yet  think  not  that  battles  gained,  dominion  ex- 
tended, or  enemies  brought  to  submission,  are  the 
virtues  which  at  present  claim  my  admiration. 
Were  the  reigning  monarch  only  famous  for  his 
victories,  I  should  regard  his  character  with  indif- 
ference :  the  boast  of  heroism  in  this  enlightened 
age  is  justly  regarded  as  a  qualification  of  a  very 
subordinate  rank,  and  mankmd  now  begin  to  look 
with  becoming  horror  on  these  fees  to  man  ;  the 
vii'tue  in  this  aged  monarch  which  I  have  at  pre- 
sent in  view,  is  one  of  a  much  more  exalted  nature, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  is  the 
least  praised  of  all  kingly  virtues,  and  yet  deserves 
the  greatest  praise  :  the  virtue  I  mean  is  justice  ; 
strict  administration  of  justice,  without  severity 
and  without  favour. 

Of  all  virtues  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
practised  by  a  king  who  has  a  power  to  pardon. 
All  men,  even  tyrants  themselves,  lean  to  mercy 
when  unbiassed  by  passions 'or  intei'est.  The  heart 
naturally  persuades  to  forgiveness,  and  pursuing 
the  dictates  of  this  pleasing  deceiver,  we  ai'e  led  to 
prefer  our  private  satisfaction  to  public  utility. 
What  a  thorough  love  for  the  public,  what  a  strong 
command  over  the  passions,  what  a  finely-con- 
ducted judgment,  must  he  possess  who  opposes  the 
dictates  of  reason  to  those  of  his  heart,  and  pre- 
fers the  future  interest  of  his  people  to  his  owu 
immediate  satisfaction  ! 

If  still  to  a  man's  own  natural  bias  for  tender- 
ness, we  add  the  numerous  solicitations  made  by  a 
criminal's  friends  for  mercy  :  if  we  survey  a  king 
not  only  opposing  his  own  feelings  but  reluctantly 
refusing  those  he  regards,  and  this  to  satisfy  the 
public,  whose  cries  he  may  never  hear,  whose  grii- 
titude  he  may  never  receive  ;  this  surely  is  true 
greatness  !  Let  us  fancy  ourselves  for  a  moment 
in  this  just  old  man's  place,  surrounded  by  num- 
bers, all  soliciting  the  same  favour,  a  favour  that 
nature  disposes  us  to  grant,  vvhere  the  induce- 
ments to  pity  are  laid  before  us  in  the  strongest 
light,  suppliants  at  our  feet,  some  ready  to  resent 
a  refusal,  none  opposing  a  compliance  ;  let  us,  I 
say,  suppose  ourselves  in  such  a  situation,  and  I 
fancy  we  should  find  ourselves  more  apt  to  act  the 
character  of  good-natured  men  than  of  upright 
magistrates. 

What  contributes  to  raise  justice  above  all  other 
kingly  virtues  is,  that  it  is  seldom  attended  with  a 


due  share  of  applause,  and  those  who  practise  it 
must  be  influenced  by  greater  motives  than  empty 
fame  ;  the  people  are  generally  well  pleased  with 
a  remission  of  punishments,  and  all  that  weal's  the 
appearance  of  humanity  :  it  is  the  wise  alone  who 
are  capable  of  discerning  that  impartial  justice  is 
the  truest  mercy  ;  they  know  it  to  be  very  difficult, 
at  once  to  compassionate,  and  yet  condemn,  an 
object  that  pleads  for  tenderness. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  coumion-place  train  of 
thought  by  a  late  striking  instance  in  this  country 
of  the  impartiality  of  justice,  and  of  the  king's  in- 
flexible resolution  of  inflicting  punishment  where 
it  was  justly  due.  A  man  of  the  fii-st  quality,  in  a 
fit  either  of  passion,  melancholy,  or  madness,  mur- 
dered his  servant ;  it  was  expected  that  his  station 
in  life  would  have  lessened  the  ignominy  of  his 
punishment  ;  however,  he  v.as  arraigned,  con- 
demned, and  underwent  the  same  degrading  death 
with  the  meanest  malefactor.  It  was  well,  con- 
sidering that  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility  ;  and 
that  he  whose  actions  sink  him  even  beneath  the 
vulgai',  has  no  right  to  those  distmctions  which 
should  be  the  rewards  only  of  merit ;  it  was  per- 
haps considered  that  crimes  were  more  heinous 
among  the  higher  classes  of  people,  as  necessity 
exposes  them  to  fewer  temptations. 

Over  all  the  East,  even  China  not  excepted,  a 
pei-son  of  the  same  quality  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
might,  by  giving  up  a  share  of  his  fortune  to  the 
judge,  buy  off  his  sentence  :  there  are  several 
counti'ies  even  in  Europe,  where  the  servant  is 
entirely  the  property  of  his  master  ;  if  a  slave 
kills  his  lord,  he  dies  by  the  most  excruciating 
tortures  ;  but  if  the  circumstances  are  reversed,  a 
small  fine  buys  off  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 
Happy  the  country  where  all  are  equal,  and  where 
those  who  sit  as  judges  have  too  much  integrity 
to  receive  a  bribe,  and  too  much  honour  to  pity 
fx'om  a  similitude  of  tiie  prisoner's  title  or  circum- 
stances with  their  own  !  Such  is  England  ;  yet 
thhik  not  that  it  was  always  equally  famed  for  this 
strict  impartiality.  There  was  a  time  even  here 
when  title  softened  the  rigours  of  the  law,  when 
dignified  wretches  were  suffered  to  live,  and  con- 
tinue for  years  an  equal  disgrace  to  justice  and 
nobility. 

To  this  day,  in  a  neiglibouring  countiy,  the 
great  are  often  most  scandalously  pai'doned  for 
the  most  scandalous  ofi"ences.  A  person  is  still 
alive  among  them  who  has  more  than  once  de- 
served the  most  ignominious  severity  of  justice. 
His  being  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  was  thought 
a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  being  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  This  remarkable  pei'sonage  took  plea- 
sure in  shooting  at  the  passengers  below,  from  the 
top  of  his  palace  ;  and  in  this  most  princely  amuse- 
ment he  usually  spent  some  time  every  day.  He  was 
at  length  arraigned  by  the  friends  of  ^  pei"son  whom 
in  this  manner  he  had  killed,  was  found  guilty  ot 
the  charge,  and  condemned  to  die.  His  merciful 
monarch  pardoned  him  ui  consideration  of  his 
rank  and  quality.  The  unrepenting  criminal  soon 
after  renewed  his  usual  entertainment,  and  in  the 
same  manner  killed  another  man.  He  was  a 
second  time  condemned  ;  and,  strange  ro  think, 
a  second  time  received  his  majesty's  pardon  ! 
Would  you  believe  it  ?  A  third  time  the  very  same 
man  was  guilty  of  the  very  same  offence  ;  a  thu'd 
time,  therefore,  the  laws  of  bis  country  found  him 
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guilty — I  wish  for  the  honour  of  huuianity  I  could 
suppress  the  rest ! — A  third  time  he  was  pardoned ! 
Will  you  not  think  such  a  story  too  extraordinary 
for  beUef  ?  will  you  not  think  me  describhig  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  Congo  ?  Alas,  the  story 
is  but  too  true  ;  and  the  country  where  it  was 
was  transacted,  regards  itself  as  the  politest  in 
Europe !     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
From  LiBN  Chi  Altangi  to  ***,  Merchant  in  Amsterdam. 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country,  but 
true  politeness  is  everywhere  the  same.  Ceremo- 
nies which  take  up  so  much  of  our  attention,  are 
only  artificial  helps  which  ignoi-ance  assumes,  in 
order  to  imitate  politeness,  which  is  the  result  of 
good  sense  and  good-nature.  A  pereon  possessed 
of  those  qualities,  though  he  had  never  seen 
a  court,  is  truly  agreeable  ;  and  if  without  them 
would  continue  a  clown,  though  he  had  been  all 
his  life  a  gentleman-usher. 

How  would  a  Chinese,  bred  up  in  the  formali- 
ties of  an  eastern  court,  be  regarded,  should  he 
carry  all  his  good  manners  beyond  the  Great  Wall  ? 
How  would  an  Englishman,  skilled  in  all  the  de- 
corums of  western  good-breeding,  appear  at  an 
eastern  entertainment  ?  Would  he  not  be  reckoned 
more  fantastically  savage  than  even  his  unbred 
footman  ? 

Cei'emony  resembles  that  base  coin  which  cir- 
culates through  a  country  by  the  royal  mandate  ; 
it  serves  every  purpose  of  real  money  at  home, 
but  is  entirely  useless  if  carried  abroad  :  a  person 
who  should  attempt  to  circulate  his  native  trash 
in  another  country,  would  be  thought  either  ridi- 
culous or  culpable.  He  is  truly  well-bred  who 
knows  when  to  value  and  when  to  despise  those 
national  peculiarities,  which  are  regarded  by 
some  with  so  much  observance  ;  a  traveller  of 
taste  at  once  perceives  that  the  wise  are  polite 
all  the  world  over,  but  that  fools  are  polite  only 
at  home. 

T  have  now  before  me  two  vei-y  fashionable  let- 
ters upon  the  same  subject,  both  written  by  ladies 
of  distinction  ;  one  of  whom  leads  the  fashion  in 
England,  and  the  other  sets  ,the  ceremonies  of 
China  ;  they  are  both  regarded  in  their  respective 
countries  by  all  the  beau-monde  as  standards  of 
taste  and  models  of  true  politeness,  and  both  give 
us  a  true  idea  of  what  they  imagine  elegant  in  their 
admirers  :  which  of  them  understands  true  polite- 
ness, or  whether  either,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
determine  :  the  English  lady  writes  thus  to  her 
female  confidant. 

*'  As  I  live,  my  dear  Charlotte,  I  believe  the 
Colonel  will  carry  it  at  last :  he  is  a  most  irresisti- 
ble fellow,  that  is  flat.  So  well-dressed,  so  neat, 
so  sprightly,  and  plays  about  one  so  agreeably, 
that  I  vow  he  has  as  much  spirits  as  the  Marquis 
of  Monkeyman's  Italian  greyhound.  I  first  saw 
him  at  Ranelagh  :  he  shines  there  ;  he  is  nothing 
without  Ranelagh,  and  Ranelagh  nothing  without 
him.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  card  and  compli- 
ments, desiring  to  wait  on  mamma  and  me  to  the 
music  subscription.  He  looked  all  the  time  with 
such  irresistible  impudence,  tliat  positively  he  had 
something  in  his  face  gave  me  as  much  pleasure 


as  a  pair-royal  of  naturals  in  my  own  hand.  He 
waited  on  mamma  and  me  the  next  morning  to 
know  how  we  got  home  :  you  must  know  the  insi- 
dious devil  makes  love  to  us  both.  Rap  went  the 
footman  at  the  door  ;  bounce  went  my  heart ;  I 
thought  he  would  have  rattled  the  house  down. 
Chariot  drove  up  to  the  window,  with  his  footmen 
in  the  prettiest  liveries  :  he  has  infinite  taste,  that 
is  flat.  Mamma  had  spent  all  the  morning  at  her 
head  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  was  in  an  undress  to 
receive  him  ;  quite  easy,  mind  that :  no  way  dis- 
turbed at  his  approach  :  mamma  pretended  to  be 
as  degagee  as  I,  and  yet  I  saw  her  blush  in  spite 
of  her.  Positively  he  is  a  most  killing  devil  !  We 
did  nothing  but  laugh  all  the  time  he  staid  with  us  ;. 
I  never  heard  so  many  very  good  thmgs  before  ; 
at  first  he  mistook  mamma  for  my  sister  ;  at 
which  she  laughed  ;  then  he  mistook  my  natural 
complexion  for  paint,  at  which  I  laughed  ;  and 
then  he  showed  us  a  picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuff- 
box, at  which  we  all  laughed.  He  plays  picquet 
so  very  ill,  and  is  so  very  fond  of  cards,  and  loses 
with  such  a  grace,  that  positively  he  has  won  me  : 
I  have  got  a  cool  hundred,  but  have  lost  my  heart. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  only  a  colonel  of 
the  train-bands.  I  am,  dear  Charlotte,  yours 
for  ever, 

"  Belinda." 

The  Chinese  lady  addresses  her  confidant,  a 
poor  relation  of  the  family,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion ;  in  which  she  seems  to  understand  decorums 
even  better  than  the  Western  beauty.  You  who 
have  resided  so  long  in  China  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  picture  to  be  taken  from  nature  ;  and, 
by  being  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  customs,  will 
better  apprehend  the  lady's  meaning. 

"  FROM    YAGUA    TO    YAYA. 

"  Papa  insists  upon  one,  two,  three,  four  hun- 
dred taels  from  the  colonel  my  lover,  before  he 
parts  with  a  lock  of  my  hair.  Ho,  how  I  wish 
the  dear  creature  may  be  able  to  produce  the 
money,  and  pay  papa  my  foi'tune.  The  colonel  is 
I'eckoned  the  politest  man  in  all  Shensi.  The 
first  visit  he  paid  at  our  house,  mercy !  what  stoop- 
ing and  cringing,  and  stopping  and  fidgeting,  and 
going  back  and  creeping  forward,  there  was  be- 
tween him  and  papa  !  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  got  the  seventeen  books  of  cei'emonies 
all  by  heart.  When  he  was  come  into  the  hall^ 
he  flourished  his  hands  three  times  in  a  very 
graceful  manner.  Papa,  who  would  not  be  out- 
done, flourished  his  four  times  ;  upon  this,  the 
colonel  began  again  ;  and  both  thus  continued 
flourishuig  for  some  minutes,  in  the  politest  manner 
imaginable.  I  was  posted  in  the  usual  place  be- 
hind the  screen,  where  I  saw  the  whole  ceremony 
through  a  slit.  Of  this  the  colonel  was  sensible, 
for  papa  informed  him.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  shown  him  my  little  shoes,  but  had 
no  opportunity.  It  Avas  tlie  first  time  I  had  ever 
the  happiness  of  seeing  any  man  but  papa,  and  I 
vow,  my  dear  Yaya,  I  thought  my  three  souls 
would  actually  have  fled  from  my  lips.  Ho,  but 
he  looked  most  charmingly  ;  he  is  reckoned  the 
best  shaped  man  in  the  whole  province,  for  he  is 
very  fat  and  very  short ;  but  even  those  natural 
advantages  are  improved  by  his  dress,  which  is 
fashionable  past  description.    His  head  was  close 
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shaven,  all  but  the  crown,  and  the  hair  of  that 
was  braided  into  a  most  beautiful  tail,  that  reached 
down  to  his  heels,  and  was  terminated  by  a  bunch 
of  yellow  roses.  Upon  his  first  entering  the  room, 
I  could  easily  perceive  he  had  been  hijihly  per- 
fumed with  assafoitida.  But  then  his  looks,  his 
looks,  my  dear  Yaya,  were  in*esistible.  He  kept 
his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  wall  during  the 
whole  ceremony,  and  I  sincerely  believe  no  acci- 
dent could  have  discomposed  his  gravity,  or  drawn 
his  eyes  away.  After  a  polite  silence  of  two 
liours,  he  gallantly  begged  to  have  the  singing- 
women  introduced,  purely  for  my  amusement. 
After  one  of  them  had  for  some  time  entertained 
us  with  her  voice,  the  colonel  and  she  retired  for 
some  minutes  together.  I  thought  they  would 
never  have  come  back  ;  1  must  own  he  is  a  most 
agreeable  creature.  Upon  his  return,  they  again 
renewed  the  concert,  and  he  continued  to  gaze 
upon  the  wall  as  usual,  when,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  more  !  Ho,  but  he  retii*ed  out  of  the 
room  with  another.  He  is  indeed  a  most  agree- 
able ci'eature. 

"  When  he  camo  to  take  his  leave,  the  whole 
cei'emony  began  afresh  ;  papa  would  see  him  to 
the  door,  but  the  colonel  swore  he  would  rather 
see  the  eartli  turned  upside  down  than  permit  him 
to  stir  a  single  step,  and  paj)awas  at  last  obliged 
to  comply.  As  soon  as  he  was  got  to  the  door, 
papa  went  out  to  see  him  on  horseback  ;  here  they 
continued  half  an  hour  bowing  and  cringing,  be- 
fore one  would  mount  or  the  other  go  in,  but  the 
colonel  was  at  last  victorious.  He  had  scarce  gone 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  house,  when  papa  run- 
ning out,  halloo'd  after  him,  A  good  journey  ;  upon 
which  tlie  colonel  returned,  and  would  see  papa 
into  his  liouse  before  ever  he  would  depart.  He 
was  no  sooner  got  home  than  he  sent  me  a  very 
fine  present  of  duck-eggs,  painted  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent colours.  His  generosity  I  own  has  won 
me.  I  have  ever  since  been  trying  over  the  eight 
letters  of  good  fortune,  and  have  great  hopes.  All 
I  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  after  he  has  married 
me,  and  that  I  am  carried  to  his  house  close  shut 
up  in  my  chair,  when  he  comes  to  have  the  first 
sight  of  my  face,  he  may  shut  me  up  a  second 
time,  and  send  me  back  to  papa.  However,  I 
shall  appear  as  fine  as  possible  ;  mamma  and  I 
have  been  to  buy  the  clothes  for  my  wedding.  I 
am  to  have  a  new  foiig  whang  in  my  hair,  the 
beak  of  which  will  reach  down  to  my  nose  ;  the 
milliner  from  whom  we  bought  that  and  our 
ribands  cheated  us  as  if  she  had  no  conscience, 
and  so  to  quiet  mine  I  cheated  her.  All  this  is 
fair,  you  know.     I  remain,  my  dear  Yaya, 

"  Your  ever  fa'ithful 

«  Yaoua." 


LETTER  XL. 

From  Lien  Cht  Altangi  to  Fum  Hoaji,  First  President  of 

the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

You  have  always  testified  the  liighest  esteem 
for  the  English  poets,  and  thought  them  not  infe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  even  the  Chinese 
in  the  art.  But  it  is  now  thought,  even  by  the 
English  themselves,  that  the  race  of  their  poets  is 
extinct ;  every  day  produces  some  pathetic  excla- 
mation upon  the  decadence  of  taste  and  genius. — 


Pegasus,  say  they,  has  slipped  the  bridle  from  his 
mouth,  and  our  modern  bards  attempt  to  direct 
his  flight  by  catching  him  by  the  tail. 

Yet,  my  friend,  it  is  only  among  the  ignorant 
that  such  discoui-ses  prevail  ;  men  of  true  dis- 
cernment can  see  several  poets  still  among  the 
English,  some  of  whom  equal  if  not  surpass  their 
predecessors.  The  ignorant  term  that  alone 
poetry  which  is  couched  in  a  certain  number  of 
syllables  m  every  line,  where  a  vapid  thought  is 
di-awn  out  into  a  number  of  verses  of  equal  lengtli, 
and  perhaps  pointed  with  rhymes  at  the  end. 
But  glowing  sentiment,  striknag  imagery,  concise 
expression,  natural  description,  and  modulated 
periods,  are  full  sufficient  entirely  to  fill  up  my 
idea  of  this  art,  and  make  way  to  every  passion. 

If  my  idea  of  poetry  therefore  be  just,  the 
English  are  not  at  present  so  destitute  of  poetical 
merit  as  they  seem  to  imagine..  I  can  see  several 
poets  in  disguise  among  them  ;  men  furnished  with 
that  strength  of  soul,  sublimity  of  sentiment,  and 
grandeur  of  expression,  which  constitutes  the  cha- 
racter. Many  of  the  writers  of  their  modern  odes, 
sonnets,  tragedies,  or  rebuses,  it  is  true,  deserve 
not  the  name,  though  they  have  done  nothmg  but 
clink  rhymes  and  measure  syllables  for  years  toge- 
ther :  their  Johnsons  and  SmoUetts  are  truly  poets  ; 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  they  never  made  a  single 
verse  in  their  whole  lives. 

In  every  incipient  language  the  poet  and  the 
prose  writer  are  very  distinct  in  their  qualifi- 
cations :  the  poet  ever  proceeds  first,  treading 
unbeaten  paths,  enriching  his  native  sounds,  and 
employed  in  new  adventures.  The  other  follows 
with  more  cautious  steps,  and  though  slow  in  his 
motions,  treasures  up  every  useful  or  pleasing 
discovery.  But  when  once  all  the  extent  and  the 
force  of  the  language  is  known,  the  poet  then 
seems  to  rest  from  his  labour,  and  is  at  length 
overtaken  by  his  assiduous  pursuer.  Both  cha- 
racters are  then  blended  into  one,  the  historian 
and  orator  catch  all  the  poet's  fire,  and  leave  him 
no  real  mark  of  distinction  except  the  iteration  of 
numbers  regularly  returning.  Thus  in  the  decline 
of  ancient  European  learning,  Seneca,  though  he 
wrote  in  prose,  is  as  much  a  poet  as  Lucan  ;  and 
Longinus,  though  but  a  critic,  more  sublime  than 
Apollonius. 

From  this,  then,  it  appears  that  poetry  is  not 
discontinued,  but  altered,  among  the  English  ;  at 
present  the  outward  form  seems  different  from  what 
it  was,  but  poetry  still  continues  internally  the 
same  ;  the  only  question  remains  whether  the 
metric  feet  used  by  the  good  writers  of  the  last 
age,  or  the  prosaic  numbers  employed  by  the  good 
writers  of  this,  be  preferable.  And  here  the 
practice  of  the  last  age  appears  to  me  superior  ; 
they  submitted  to  the  restraint  of  numbers  and 
similar  sounds  ;  and  this  restraint,  instead  of 
diminishing,  augmented  the  force  of  their  senti- 
ment and  style.  Fancy  restrained  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  fountain,  which  plays  highest  by 
diminishing  the  aperture.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  in  every  language,  every  fine  writer  is 
perfectly  sensible  from  his  own  experience,  and 
yet  to  explain  the  reason  would  be,  perhaps,  as 
difficult,  as  to  make  a  frigid  genius  profit  by  the 
discovery. 

There  is  still  another  reason  in  favour  of  the 
practice  of  the  last  age,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
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variety  of  modulation.      The  musical  period  in 
prose  is  confined  to  a  very  few  changes  ;   the 
numbers  in  verse  are  capable  of  infinite  variation. 
I  speak  not  now  from  the  practice  of    modern 
verse-writers,  few  of  whom  have  any  idea  of  musi- 
cal variety,  but  run  on  in  the  same  monotonous 
I    flow  through  the  whole  poem  ;  but  rather  from  the 
j    example  of  their  foi'mer  poets,  who  were  tolerable 
I    masters  of  this  variety,  and  also  from  a  capacity 
j    in  the  language  of  still  admitting  various  unanti- 
!    cipated  music. 

I        Several  rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  varying 
I    the  poetic  measure,  and  critics  have  elaborately 
j    talked  of  accents  and  syllables  ;  but  good  sense  and 
j    a  fine  ear,  which  rules  can  never  teach,  are  what 
i    alone  can  in  such  a  case  determine.     The  rap- 
turous flowings  of  joy,  or  the  iutei^ruptions   of 
indignation,  require  accents  placed   entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  a  structure  consonant  to  the  emotions 
they  would  expx'ess.    Changing  passions,  and  num- 
bers changing  with  those  passions,  make  the  whole 
secret  of  western  as  well  as  eastern  poetry.     In 
a  word,  the  great  faults  of  the  modern  professed 
English  poets  are,  that  they  seem  to  want  num- 
bers which  should  vai'y  with  the  passion,  and  are 
more  employed  in  describing  to  the  imagination 
than  striking  at  the  heart. 


LETTER  XLI. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

Some  time  since  I  sent  thee,  0  holy  disciple  of 
Confucius,  an  account  of  the  grand  Abbey  or  mau- 
soleum of  the  kings  and  heroes  of  this  nation.  I 
have  since  been  introduced  to  a  temple  not  so  an- 
cient, but  far  superior  in  beauty  and  magnificence. 
In  this,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  em- 
pire, there  are  no  pompous  inscriptions,  no  flattery 
paid  the  dead,  but  all  is  elegant  and  awfully 
simple.  There  are,  however,  a  few  rags  hung 
round  the  walls,  which  have,  at  a  vast  expense, 
been  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  present  war. 
The  silk  of  which  they  are  composed,  when  new, 
might  be  valued  at  half  a  string  of  copper  money 
in  China  ;  yet  this  wise  people  fitted  out  a  fleet 
and  an  army  in  order  to  seize  them  ;  though  now 
grown  old,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being  patched 
up  into  a  handkerchief.  By  this  conquest  the 
English  are  said  to  have  gained,  and  the  French 
to  have  lost,  much  honour.  Is  the  honour  of 
European  nations  placed  only  in  tattered  silk  ? 

In  this  temple  I  was  permitted  to  remain  during 
the  whole  service  ;  and  were  you  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  English,  you 
might,  from  my  description,  be  inclined  to  believe 
them  as  grossly  idolatrous  as  the  disciples  of  Lao. 
The  idol  which  they  seem  to  address,  strides  like 
a  colossus  over  the  door  of  the  inner  temple,  which 
here,  as  with  the  Jews,  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  building.  Its  oracles  are  delivered  in 
a  hundred  various  tones,  which  seem  to  inspire 
the  worshippers  with  enthusiasm  and  awe  :  an 
old  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  the  priestess, 
was  employed  in  various  attitudes  as  she  felt  the 
inspiration.  When  it  began  to  speak,  all  the 
people  remained  fixed  in  silent  attention,  nodding 
assent,  looking  approbation,  appearing  highly  edi- 
fied by  those  sounds,  which  to  a  stranger  might 
seem  inarticulate  and  unmeaning^. 


When  the  idol,  had  done  speaking,  and  the 
priestess  had  locked  up  its  lungs  with  a  key,  ob- 
serving almost  all  the  company  leaving  the  temple, 
I  concluded  the  service  was  over,  and  taking  my 
hat,  was  going  to  walk  away  with  the  crowd,  when 
I  was  stopped  by  the  man  in  black,  who  assured 
me  that  the  ceremony  had  scarcely  yet  begun  ! — 
"  What,"  cried  I,  "  do  I  not  see  almost  the  whole 
body  of  the  worshippers  leaving  the  church  ? 
Would  you  persuade  me  that  such  numbers  who 
profess  religion  and  morality  would  in  this  shame- 
less manner  quit  the  temple  before  the  service  was 
concluded  ?  you  surely  mistake  ;  not  even  the 
Kalmucks  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  indecency, 
though  all  the  object  of  their  worship  was  but  a 
joint-stool,"  My  friend  seemed  to  blush  for  his 
countrymen,  assuring  me  tliat  those  whom  I  saw 
running  away,  were  only  a  parcel  of  musical 
blockheads,  whose  passion  was  merely  for  sounds, 
and  whose  heads  were  as  empty  as  a  fiddle-case  ; 
"  those  who  i-emain  behind,"  says  he,  "  are  the 
truly  religious  ;  they  make  use  of  music  to  warm 
their  hearts,  and  to  lift  them  to  a  proper  pitch 
of  rapture  ;  examine  their  behaviour,  and  you 
will  confess  there  arc  some  among  us  who  practise 
true  devotion." 

I  now  looked  round  me  as  he  directed,  but  saw 
nothing  of  that  fervent  devotion  which  he  had 
promised  ;  one  of  the  worshippers  appeared  to  be 
ogling  the  company  through  a  glass  ;  another  was 
fervent,  not  in  addresses  to  Heaven,  but  to  his 
mistress  ;  a  third  whispered,  a  fourth  took  snuff", 
and  the  priest  himself,  in  a  drowsy  tone,  read  over 
the  duties  of  the  day. 

"  Bless  my  eyes/'  cried  I,  as  I  happened  to 
look  towards  the  door,  "  what  do  I  see  ;  one  of 
the  worshippers  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  actually 
sunk  down  on  his  cushion  :  is  he  now  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  a  trance,  or  does  he  receive  the  influence 
of  some  mystei'ious  vision  %  " — "  Alas  !  alas  !  " 
replied  my  companion,  "  no  such  thing  ;  he  has 
only  had  the  misfortune  of  eating  too  hearty  a 
dinner,  and  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes 
open."  Tui-ning  to  another  part  of  the  temple, 
I  perceived  a  young  lady  just  in  the  same  circum- 
stances and  attitude  :  "  Strange,"  cried  I,  "  can 
she  too  have  ovex*-eaten  herself?"  "0  fie!" 
replied  my  friend,  "  you  now  grow  censorious. 
She  grown  drowsy  from  eating  too  much  ;  that 
would  be  profanation  !  She  only  sleeps  now  from 
having  sat  up  all  night  at  a  brag  party."  "  Turn 
me  where  I  will  then,"  says  I,  "  I  can  perceive 
no  single  symptom  of  devotion  among  the  wor- 
shippers, except  from  that  old  woman  in  the 
corner  who  sits  groaning  behind  the  long  sticks 
of  a  mourning  fan  ;  she  indeed  seems  greatly 
edified  with  what  she  hears."—"  Ay,"  replied 
my  friend,  «  I  knew  we  should  find  some  to  catch 
you  ;  I  know  her  ;  that  is  the  deaf  lady  who  lives 
in  the  cloisters." 

In  short,  the  remissness  of  behaviour  in  almost 
all  the  worshippers,  and  some  even  of  the  guar- 
dians, struck  me  with  surprise  :  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe  that  none  were  ever  promoted  to  offices 
in  the  temple  but  men  remarkable  for  their  supe- 
rior sanctity,  learning,  and  rectitude  ;  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  heard  of  as  persons  being 
introduced  into  the  church  merely  to  oblige  a 
senator,  or  provide  for  the  younger  branch  of  a 
noble  family  :  1  expected,  as  their  minds  were 
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continually  set  upon  heavenly  things,  to  see  their 
eyes  directed  tliere  also,  and  hoped  from  their 
behaviour  to  perceive  their  incUnations  coi're- 
sponding  with  their  duty.  But  I  am  since  in- 
formed, that  some  are  appointed  to  preside  over 
temples  they  never  visit  ;  and  while  they  receive 
all  the  money,  are  contented  with'  letting  others 
do  all  the  good.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XLIL 

From  FuM  Hoam  to  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  the  discontented 
wanderer,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

Must  I  ever  continue  to  condemn  thy  perse- 
verance, and  blame  that  curiosity,  whicli  destroys 
thy  happiness  ?  What  yet  untasted  banquet,  what 
luxury  yet  unknown,  has  rewarded  thy  painful 
adventures  1  Name  a  pleasure  which  thy  native 
country  could  not  amply  procure  ;  frame  a  wish 
that  might  not  have  been  satisfied  in  China  !  Why 
then  such  toil,  and  such  danger,  in  pursuit  of  rap- 
tures within  your  reach  at  home  ? 

The  Europeans,  you  will  say,  excel  us  in  sciences 
and  in  arts ;  those  sciences  which  bound  the 
aspiring  wish,  and  those  arts  which  tend  to  gratify 
even  unrestramed  desire.  They  may  perhaps  outdo 
us  in  the  arts  of  building  ships,  casting  cannons, 
or  measuring  mountains  ;  but  are  they  superior  in 
the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  governing  king- 
doms and  ourselves  ? 

When  I  compare  the  history  of  China  with  that 
of  Europe,  how  do  I  exult  in  being  a  native  of 
that  kingdom  which  derives  its  original  from  the 
sun  !  Upon  opening  the  Chinese  history  I  there 
behold  an  ancient  extended  empire  established  by 
laws  which  nature  and  reason  seem  to  have  dic- 
tated. The  duty  of  children  to  then*  parents,  a 
duty  which  nature  implants  in  every  breast,  forms 
the  strength  of  that  government  which  has  sub- 
sisted fi'om  time  immemorial.  Filial  obedience 
is  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  of  a  state  ;  by 
this  we  become  good  subjects  to  our  empex-ors, 
capable  of  behaving  with  just  subordination  to 
our  superiors,  and  grateful  dependants  on  Heaven ; 
by  this  we  become  fonder  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
be  capable  of  exacting  obedience  from  others  in 
our  turn  :  by  this  we  become  good  magistrates  ; 
for  early  submission  is  the  truest  lesson  to  those 
who  would  learn  to  rule.  By  this  the  whole 
state  may  be  said  to  I'esemble  one  family,  of 
which  the  emperor  is  the  protectoi*,  father,  and 
friend. 

In  this  happy  region,  sequestered  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  I  see  a  succession  of  princes  who  in 
general  considei*ed  themselves  as  the  fathers  of 
then-  people  ;  a  race  of  philosophers,  who  bravely 
combated  idolatry,  prejudice,  and  tyranny,  at  the 
expense  of  their  private  happiness  and  immediate 
reputation.  Whenever  an  usurper  or  a  tyrant 
intruded  into  the  administration,  how  have  all 
the  good  and  great  been  united  against  him  1  Can 
Em-opean  history  produce  an  instance  like  that 
of  the  twelve  mandarins,  who  all  i*esolved  to 
apprise  the  vicious  emperor  Tisiang  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  conduct  ?  He  who  first  undertook 
the  dajQgerous  task  was  cut  in  two  by  the  empe- 
ror's order ;  the  second  was  ordered  to  be  tor- 
mented, and  then  put  to  a  cruel  death  ;  the  thu-d 
undertook  the  task  with  intrepidity,  and  was  in- 


stantly stabbed  by  the  tyrant's  hand  :  in  this 
manner  they  all  suffered,  except  one.  But  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  the  brave  sur- 
vivor entering  the  palace  with  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  his  hand,  "  Here,"  cried  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  throne,  "  here,  0  Tisiang,  are  the 
marks  your  faithful  subjects  receive  for  their 
loyalty  ;  I  am  wearied  of  serving  a  tyi'ant,  and 
now  come  for  my  reward."  The  emperor,  sti'uck 
with  his  intrepidity,  instantly  forgave  the  boldness 
of  his  conduct,  and  refonned  his  own.  What 
European  annals  can  boast  of  a  tyrant  thus 
reclaimed  to  lenity  ? 

When  five  brethren  had  set  upon  the  great 
emperor  Ginseng  alone,  with  his  sabre  he  slew 
four  of  them  ;  he  was  struggling  with  the  fifth, 
when  his  guards  coming  up  wei'e  gouig  to  cut  the 
conspirator  mto  a  thousand  pieces.  "  No,  no," 
ci'ied  the  emperor,  with  a  calm  and  placid  counte- 
nance ;  "  of  all  his  brothers  he  is  the  only  one 
remaining  ;  at  least  let  one  of  the  family  be  suffered 
to  live,  that  his  aged  parents  may  have  somebody 
left  to  feed  and  comfort  them." 

When  Haitong,  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of 
Ming,  saw  himself  besieged  ui  his  own  city  by  the 
usurper,  he  was  resolved  to  issue  from  his  palace 
with  six  hundred  of  his  guards,  and  give  the  enemy 
battle  ;  but  they  forsook  him.  Being  thus  without 
hope,  and  choosing  death  rather  than  to  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  a  rebel,  he  retired  to  his  garden, 
conducting  his  little  daughter,  an  only  child,  in  his 
hand  ;  there,  in  a  private  arbour,  unsheathing  his 
sword,  he  stabbed  the  young  innocent  to  the  heart, 
and  then  despatching  himself,  left  the  following 
words  written  with  his  own  blood  on  the  border  of 
his  vest  :  Forsaken  by  my  subjects,  abandoiied  by 
my  friends,  use  my  body  as  you  will,  but  spare,  O 
spare  my  people. 

An  empire  which  has  thus  continued  invariably 
the  same  for  such  a  long  succession  of  ages,  which 
though  at  last  conquered  by  the  Tartars,  still  pre- 
serves its  ancient  laws  and  learning  ;  and  may 
more  properly  be  said  to  annex  the  dominions  of 
Tartary  to  its  empire,  than  to  admit  a  foreign  con- 
queror ;  an  empire  as  large  as  Europe,  governed 
by  one  law,  acknowledging  subjection  to  one  prince, 
and  experiencing  but  one  revolution  of  any  con- 
tmuance  in  the  space  of  four  thousand  years  ;  this 
is  something  so  peculiarly  great,  that  I  am  naturally 
led  to  despise  all  other  nations  on  the  comparison. 
Here  we  see  no  religious  pei'secutions,  no  enmity 
between  mankind  for  difference  in  opinion.  The 
disciples  of  Lao  Kium,  the  idolatrous  sectaries  of 
Fohi,  and  the  philosophical  children  of  Confucius, 
only  strive  to  show  by  their  actions  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines. 

Now  turn  from  this  happy  peaceful  scene  to 
Europe,  the  theatre  of  intrigue,  avai-ice,  and 
ambition.  How  many  revolutions  does  it  not 
experience  in  the  compass  even  of  one  age  ;  and 
to  what  do  these  revolutions  tend,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  !  Every  great  event  is  replete 
with  some  new  calamity.  The  seasons  of  serenity 
are  passed  over  in  silence  ;  their  histories  seem  to 
speak  only  of  the  storm. 

There  we  see  the  Romans  extending  their  power 
over  barbarous  nations,  and  in  turn  becoming  a 
prey  to  those  whom  they  had  conquered.  We  see 
those  barbarians,  when  become  Christians,  engaged 
in  continual  war  with  the  followers  of  Mahomet ; 
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or,  more  dreadful  still,  destroying  each  othei*.  We 
see  councils  in  the  earlier  ages  authorising  every 
iniquity  :  crusades  spreading  desolation  in  the 
country  left,  as  well  as  that  to  be  conquered. 
Excommunications,  freeing  subjects  from  natural 
allegiance,  and  persuading  to  sedition  ;  blood  flow- 
ing in  the  fields  and  on  scaffolds  ;  tortures  used 
as  arguments  to  convince  the  recusant ;  to  heighten 
the  horror  of  the  piece,  behold  it  shaded  with  wars, 
rebellions,  treasons,  plots,  politics,  and  poison. 

And  what  advantage  lias  any  country  of  Europe 
obtained  from  such  calamities  1  Scarcely  any. 
Their  dissentions  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
have  served  to  make  each  other  unhappy,  but 
have  enriched  none.  All  the  great  nations  still 
nearly  preserve  their  ancient  limits  :  none  have 
been  able  to  subdue  the  other,  and  so  terminate 
the  dispute.  France,  in  spite  of  the  conquests  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second,  still  remains  within  its  ancient  limits. 
Spain,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  the  states 
of  the  North,  are  nearly  still  the  same.  What 
effect  then  has  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands, 
the  destruction  of  so  many  cities,  produced  ? 
Nothing  either  great  or  considerable.  The  Chris- 
tian princes  have  lost  indeed  much  from  the 
enemies  of  Christendom,  but  they  have  gained 
nothing  from  each  other.  Their  princes,  because 
they  preferred  ambition  to  justice,  deserve  the 
character  of  enemies  to  mankind  ;  and  their  priests, 
by  neglecting  morality  for  opinion,  have  mistaken 
the  interests  of  society. 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  history  of 
Europe,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  a  tissue  of 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  ;  of  politics  without 
design,  and  wars  without  consequences ;  in  this  long 
list  of  human  infirmity,  a  great  character,  or  a 
shining  virtue,  may  sometimes  happen  to  arise,  as 
we  often  meet  a  cottage  or  a  cultivated  spot  in  the 
most  hideous  wilderness.  But  for  an  Alfred,  an 
Alphonso,  a  Frederic,  or  an  Alexander  III.,  we 
Bieet  a  thousand  princes  who  have  disgraced 
humanity. 

LETTER  XLIII. 

From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  Pum  Hoam,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

We  have  just  received  accounts  here,  that 
Voltaire,  the  poet  and  philosopher  of  Europe,  is 
dead  !  He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thou- 
sand enemies,  who,  while  living,  degraded  his 
writings,  and  branded  his  character.  Scarcely  a 
page  of  his  latter  productions,  that  does  not  betray 
the  agonies  of  a  heart  bleeding  under  the  scourge 
of  unmerited  repi'oach.  Happy,  therefore,  at  last, 
in  escaping  from  calumny !  happy  in  leaving  a 
world  that  was  unworthy  of  him  and  his  writings. 

Let  others,  ray  friend,  bestrew  the  hearses  of 
the  great  with  panegyric  ;  but  such  a  loss  as  the 
world  has  now  suffered  affects  me  with  stronger 
emotions.  When  a  philosopher  dies,  I  consider 
myself  as  losing  a  patron,  an  instructor,  and  a 
friend.  I  consider  the  world  as  losing  one  who 
might  serve  to  console  her  amidst  the  desolations 
of  war  and  ambition.  Nature  every  day  produces 
in  abundance  men  capable  of  filling  all  the  recjuisite 
duties  of  authority  ;  but  she  is  niggard  in  the  birth 
of  an  exalted  mind,  scarcely  producing  in  a  century 


a  single  genius  to  bless  and  enlighten  a  degenerate 
age.  Prodigal  in  the  production  of  kings,  gover- 
no)'s,  mandarins,  chams,  and  courtiers,  she  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  the  manner  in  which  she  once  formed  the 
brain  of  a  Confucius  ;  and  well  it  is  she  has  for- 
gotten, when  a  bad  world  gave  him  so  very  bad  a 
reception. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  malevolence  which  has 
ever  pursued  the  great  even  to  the  tomb  ;  whence 
this  more  than  fiend-like  disposition  of  embittering 
the  lives  of  those  who  would  make  us  more  wise 
and  more  happy  i 

When  I  cast  my  eye  over  tht  fates  of  several 
philosophers  who  have  at  different  pei-iods  enlight- 
ened mankind,  I  must  confess  it  inspires  me  with 
the  most  degrading  reflections  on  humanity.  When 
I  read  of  the  stripes  of  Mentius,  the  tortures  of 
Tchin,  the  bov;l  of  Socrates,  and  the  bath  of 
Seneca  ;  when  I  hear  of  the  persecutions  of 
Dante,  the  imprisonment  of  Galileo,  the  indignities 
suffered  by  Montaigne,  the  banishment  of  Carte- 
sius,  the  infamy  of  Bacon,  and  that  even  Locke 
himself  escaped  not  without  reproach  ;  when  I 
think  on  such  subjects,  I  hesitate  whether  most  to 
blame  the  ignorance  or  the  villany  of  my  fellow- 
creatures. 

Should  you  look  for  the  character  of  Voltaire 
among  the  journalists  and  illiterate  Avriters  of  the 
age,  you  will  there  find  him  characterised  as  a 
monster,  with  a  head  turned  to  wisdom,  and  a 
heart  inclining  to  vice  ;  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  the  baseness  of  his  principles  forming  a  de- 
testable contrast.  But  seek  for  his  character 
among  writers  like  himself,  and  you  find  him 
very  differently  described.  You  perceive  him  in 
their  accounts  possessed  of  good-nature,  humanity, 
greatness  of  soul,  fortitude,  and  almost  every 
virtue  :  in  this  description,  those  who  might  be 
supposed  best  acquainted  with  his  character  are 
unanimous.  The  royal  Prussian  *,  Dargentsf, 
Diderot  J,  D'Alembert,  and  Fontenelle,  conspire  in 
drawing  the  picture,  iii  describing  the  friend  of 
man,  and  the  patron  of  every  rising  genius. 

An  inflexible  perseverance  in  what  he  thought 
was  right,  and  a  generous  detestation  of  flattery, 
formed  the  ground- work  of  this  great  man's  cha- 
racter. From  these  principles  many  strong  vir- 
tues and  few  faults  arose  ;  as  he  was  warm  in  his 
friendship,  and  severe  in  his  resentment,  all  that 
mention  him  seem  possessed  of  the  same  qualities, 
and  speak  of  him  with  rapture  or  detestation.  A 
person  of  ]iis  eminence  can  have  few  indifterent  as 
to  his  character  ;  every  reader  must  be  an  enemy 
or  an  admirer. 

This  poet  began  the  course  of  glory  so  early  as 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  even  then  was  the  author 
of  a  tragedy  which  deserves  applause  ;  possessed 
of  a  small  patrimony,  he  preserved  his  independ- 
ence in  an  age  of  venality,  and  supported  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  by  teaching  his  contemporary 
-vvriters  to  live,  like  him,  above  the  favours  of  the 
great.  He  was  banished  his  native  country  for  a 
satire  upon  the  royal  concubine.  He  had  accepted 
the  place  of  historian  to  the  French  Uing,  but  re- 
fused to  keep  it  when  he  found  it  was  presented 
only  in  order  that  he  should  be  the  first  flatterer  of 
the  state. 

The  great  Prussian  received  him  as  an  oma- 
«  Philosophe  Sans  SoucL       f  Let.  Chin.       t  EncyclopW. 
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ment  to  liis  kingdom,  and  had  sense  enough  to 
value  his  friendship,  and  profit  by  his  instructions. 
In  this  court  he  continued  till  an  intrigue,  with 
-which  the  world  seems  hitherto  imacquainted, 
obliged  him  to  quit  that  country.  His  own  hap- 
piness, the  happiness  of  the  monarch,  of  his  sister, 
of  a  pari;  of  the  court,  rendered  his  departure 
necessary. 

Tired  at  length  of  courts  and  all  the  follies  of 
the  great,  he  retii*ed  to  Switzerland,  a  country  of 
liberty,  where  he  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  the 
muse.  Here,  though  without  any  taste  for  mag- 
nificence himself,  he  usually  entertained  at  his 
table  the  learned  and  polite  of  Europe,  who  were 
attracted  by  a  desire  of  seeing  a  person  from  whom 
they  had  received  so  much  satisfaction.  The  en- 
tertainment was  conducted  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance, and  the  conversation  was  that  of  philoso- 
phers. Every  country  that  at  once  united  liberty 
and  science,  was  his  peculiar  favourite.  The  being 
an  Englishman  was  to  him  a  character  that  claimed 
admiration  and  respect. 

Between  Voltaire  and  the  disciples  of  Confucius, 
there  are  many  difFei*ences  ;  however,  being  of  a 
difierent  opinion  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  my 
esteem  ;  I  am  not  displeased  with  my  brother, 
because  he  happens  to  ask  our  father  for  favours 
in  a  different  manner  from  me.  Let  his  errors 
rest  in  peace,  his  excellences  deserve  admiration; 
let  me  with  the  wise  admire  his  wisdom  ;  let  the 
envious  and  the  ignorant  ridicule  his  foibles  ;  the 
folly  of  othex-s  is  ever  most  ridiculous  to  those  who 
are  themselves  most  foolish.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
Prom  Lien  Chi  Altaxgi  to  IIingpo,  a  slave  in  Persia. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  philosophic  system  of 
happiness  which  is  adapted  to  every  condition  in 
life,  since  every  person  who  travels  in  this  great 
pursuit  takes  a  separate  road.  The  different 
colours  which  suit  different  complexions,  are  not 
more  various  than  the  different  pleasures  appro- 
priated to  different  minds.  The  various  sects  who 
have  pretended  to  give  lessons  to  instruct  me  in 
happiness,  have  described  their  own  particular 
sensations  without  considering  ours  ;  have  only 
loaded  their  disciples  with  constraint,  without 
adding  to  their  real  felicity. 

If  I  find  pleasure  in  dancing,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  in  me  to  prescribe  such  an  amusement 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  cripple! — should  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  place  his  chief  delight  in  painting, 
yet  would  he  be  absurd  in  recommending  the  same 
relish  to  one  who  had  lost  the  power  of  distinguish, 
ing  colours.  General  directions  are,  therefore,  conii. 
monly  useless  ;  and  to  be  particular  would  exhaust 
volumes,  since  each  individual  may  require  a  par- 
ticular system  of  precepts  to  direct  his  choice. 

Every  mind  seems  capable  of  entertaining  a 
certain  quantity  of  happiness,  which  no  institu- 
tions can  increase,  no  circumstances  alter,  and 
entirely  independent  of  fortune.  Let  any  man 
compare  his  present  fortune  with  the  past,  and  he 
will  probably  find  himself,  upon  the  whole,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  formerly. 

Gratified  ambition,  or  irreparable  calamity,  may 
produce  transient  sensations  of  pleasure  or  distress. 
Those  storms  may  discompose  in  proportion  as 


they  are  strong,  or  the  mind  is  pliant  to  their  im- 
pression. But  the  soul,  though  at  first  lifted  up 
by  the  event,  is  every  day  operated  upon  with 
diminished  influence,  and  at  length  subsides  into 
the  level  of  its  usual  tranquillity.  Should  some 
unexpected  turn  of  fortune  take  thee  from  fettei'S 
and  place  thee  on  a  throne,  exultation  would  be 
natural  upon  the  change  ;  but  the  temper,  Uke 
the  face,  would  soon  resume  its  native  serenity. 

Every  wish,  therefore,  which  leads  us  to  expect 
happiness  somewhere  else  but  where  we  are — every 
institution  which  teaches  us  that  we  should  be 
better,  by  being  possessed  of  something  new,  which 
promises  to  lift  us  a  step  higher  than  we  are,  only 
lays  a  foundation  for  uneasiness,  because  it  con- 
tracts debts  which  we  cannot  repay;  it  calls  that  a 
good,  which,  when  we  have  found  it,  vdll  in  fact 
add  nothing  to  our  happiness. 

To  enjoy  the  present,  without  regret  for  the 
past  or  solicitude  for  the  future,  has  been  the 
advice  rather  of  poets  than  philosophers.  And 
yet  the  precept  seems  more  rational  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  It  is  the  only  general  precept 
respecting  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  can  be 
applied  with  propriety  to  every  condition  of  life. 
The  man  of  pleasure,  the  man  of  business,  and  the 
philosopher,  are  equally  interested  in  its  disquisi- 
tion. If  we  do  not  find  happiness  in  the  present 
moment,  in  what  shall  we  find  it ;  either  in  re- 
flecting on  the  past,  or  prognosticating  the  future? 
But  let  us  see  how  these  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing satisfaction. 

A  remembrance  of  what  is  past,  and  an  antici- 
pation of  what  is  to  come,  seem  to  be  the  two 
faculties  by  which  man  differs  most  from  other 
animals.  Though  brutes  enjoy  them  in  a  limited 
degree,  yet  their  whole  life  seems  taken  up  in  the 
present,  regardless  of  the  past  and  the  future. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  derive  his 
happiness,  and  experiences  most  of  his  miseries, 
from  these  two  sources. 

Is  this  superiority  of  reflection  a  prerogative  of 
which  we  should  boast,  and  for  which  we  should 
thank  Nature  ;  or  is  it  a  misfortune  of  which  we 
should  complain  and  be  humble  ?  Either  from 
the  abuse,  or  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  cer- 
tainly makes  our  condition  more  miserable. 

Had  we  a  privilege  of  calling  up,  by  the  power 
of  memory,  only  such  passages  as  were  pleasing, 
unmixed  with  such  as  were  disagreeable,  we  might 
then  excite  at  pleasure  an  ideal  happiness,  perhaps 
more  poignant  than  actual  sensation.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  :  the  past  is  never  represented  with- 
out some  disagreeable  circumstances,  which  tar- 
nishes all  its  beauty;  the  remembrance  of  an  evil 
carries  in  it  nothing  agreeable,  and  to  remember 
a  good  is  always  accompanied  with  regret.  Thus 
we  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  the  remembrance. 

And  we  shall  find  our  expectation  of  the  future 
to  be  a  gift  more  distressful  even  than  the  former. 
To  fear  an  approaching  evil  is  certainly  a  most 
disagi'eeable  sensation  ;  and  in  expecting  an  ap- 
proaching good,  we  experience  the  inquietude  of 
wanting  actual  possession. 

Thus,  whichever  way  we  look,  the  prospect  is 
disagreeable.  Behind,  we  have  left  pleasures  we 
shall  never  more  enjoy,  and  therefore  regret ;  and 
before,  we  see  pleasures  which  we  languish  to 
possess,  and  are  consequently  uneasy  till  we  pos- 
sess them.     Was  there  any  method  of  seizing  the 
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present  unembittered  by  such  reflections,  then 
would  our  state  be  tolerably  easy. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  endeavour  of  all  mankind 
who,  untutored  by  philosophy,  pursue  as  much  as 
they  can  a  life  of  amusement  and  dissipation. 
Every  rank  in  life,  and  every  size  of  understanding, 
seems  to  follow  this  alone  ;  or,  not  pursuing  it, 
deviates  from  happiness.  The  mau  of  pleasure 
pursues  dissipation  by  profession  ;  the  man  of  busi- 
ness pursues  it  not  less,  as  every  voluntary  labour 
he  undergoes  is  only  dissipation  in  disguise.  The 
philosopher  himself,  even  while  he  reasons  upon 
the  subject,  does  it  unknowingly,  with  a  view  of 
dissipating  the  thoughts  of  what  he  was,  or  what 
he  must  be. 

The  subject  therefore  comes  to  this  :  Which  is 
the  most  perfect  sort  of  dissipation  ;  pleasure, 
business,  or  philosophy  ?  which  best  serves  to  ex- 
clude those  uneasy  sensations  which  memory  or 
anticipation  produce  ? 

The  enthusiasm  of  pleasure  charms  only  by 
intervals.  The  highest  rapture  lasts  only  for  a 
moment,  and  all  the  senses  seem  so  combined  as 
to  be  soon  tired  into  languor  by  the  gratification 
of  any  one  of  them.  It  is  only  among  the  poets 
Ave  hear  of  men  changing  to  one  delight,  when 
satiated  with  another.  In  Nature  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent :  the  glutton,  when  sated  with  the  full  meal, 
is  unqualified  to  feel  the  real  pleasure  of  drinking  ; 
the  drunkard  in  turn  finds  few  of  those  transports 
which  lovers  boast  in  enjoyment  ;  and  the  lover, 
when  cloyed,  finds  a  diminution  of  every  other 
appetite.  Thus,  after  a  full  indulgence  of  any  one 
sense,  the  man  of  pleasure  finds  a  languor  in  all, 
is  placed  in  a  chasm  between  past  and  expected 
enjo}Tnent,  and  perceives  an  interval  which  must 
be  filled  up.  The  present  can  give  no  satisfaction, 
because  he  has  already  robbed  it  of  every  charm  ; 
a  mind  thus  left  without  immediate  employment, 
naturally  recurs  to  the  past  or  future  ;  the  reflector 
finds  that  he  was  happy,  and  knows  that  he  cannot 
be  so  now  ;  he  sees  that  he  may  yet  be  happy,  and 
wishes  the  hour  was  come  ;  thus  every  period  of 
his  continuance  is  miserable,  except  tliat  very 
short  one,  immediate  gratification.  Instead  of  a 
life  of  dissipation,  none  has  more  frequent  conver- 
sations with  disagreeable  self  than  he  :  his  enthxi- 
siasms  are  but  few  and  transient  ;  his  appetites, 
like  angry  creditors,  continually  making  fruitless 
demands  for  what  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  the 
greater  his  former  pleasures,  the  more  strong  his 
regret,  the  more  impatient  his  expectations :  a  life 
of  pleasure  is  therefore  the  most  unpleasing  life  in 
the  world. 

Habit  has  rendered  the  man  of  business  more 
cool  in  his  desires  ;  he  finds  less  regret  for  past 
pleasures,  and  less  solicitude  for  those  to  come. 
The  life  he  now  leads,  though  tainted  in  some  mea- 
sure with  hope,  is  yet  not  afflicted  so  strongly  with 
regret,  and  is  less  divided  between  short-lived  rap- 
ture and  lasting  anguish.  The  pleasures  he  has 
enjoyed  are  not  so  vivid,  and  those  he  has  to 
expect  cannot  consequently  create  so  much  anxiety. 

The  philosopher,  who  extends  his  regard  to  all 
mankind,  must  have  still  a  smaller  concern  for 
what  has  already  aff'ected,  or  may  hereafter  affect 
himself ;  the  concerns  of  others  make  his  whole 
study,  and  that  study  is  his  pleasure  ;  and  this 
pleasure  is  continuing  in  its  nature,  because  it  can 
be  changed  at  will,  leaving  but  few  of  those  anxi- 


ous intervals  which  are  employed  in  remembrance 
or  anticipation.  The  philosopher  by  this  means 
leads  a  life  of  almost  continued  dissipation  :  and 
reflection,  which  makes  the  uneasiness  and  misei-y 
of  others,  serves  as  a  companion  and  instructor 
to  him. 

In  a  word,  positive  happiness  is  constitutional, 
and  incapable  of  increase  :  misery  is  ai'tificial,  and 
generally  proceeds  from  our  folly.  Philosophy 
can  add  to  our  happiness  in  no  other  manner,  but 
by  diminishing  our  misery  ;  it  should  not  pretend 
to  increase  our  present  stock,  but  make  us  econo- 
mists of  what  we  are  possessed  of.  The  great 
source  of  calamity  lies  in  regret  or  anticipation  : 
he,  therefore,  is  most  wise  who  thinks  of  the  pre- 
sent alone,  regardless  of  the  past  or  the  future. 
This  is  impossible  to  the  man  of  pleasure  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  the  man  of  business  ;  and  is  in  some 
measui'e  attainable  by  the  philosopher.  Happy 
were  all  born  philosophers,  all  born  with  a  talent 
of  thus  dissipating  our  own  cares,  by  spreading 
them  upon  all  mankind  !     Adieu. 

LETTER  XLV, 

From  Lien  Cm  Altangi  to  Fum  IIoam,  first  President  of 

the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

Though  the  frequent  invitations  I  receive  from 
men  of  distinction  here  might  excite  the  vanity  oi' 
some,  I  am  quite  mortified,  however,  when  I  con- 
sider the  motives  that  inspire  their  civility.  I  am 
sent  for  not  to  be  treated  as  a  friend,  but  to  satisfy 
curiosity  ;  not  to  be  entertained,  so  much  as  won- 
dered at ;  the  same  earnestness  which  excites  ther.i 
to  see  a  Chinese,  would  have  made  them  equally 
proud  of  a  visit  from  a  rhinocei'os. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  people  seem 
fond  of  sights  and  monsters.  I  am  told  of  a  per- 
son here  Avho  gets  a  very  comfortable  livelihood 
by  making  Avonders,  and  then  selling  or  shoAvin< 
them  to  the  people  for  money  ;  no  matter  hoA\- 
insignificant  they  were  in  the  beginning,  by  lock- 
ing them  up  close,  and  showing  for  money,  they 
soon  became  prodigies  !  His  first  essay  in  this 
way  Avas  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  Avax-AA^ork  figure 
behind  a  glass  door  at  a  puppet-show.  Thus 
keeping  the  spectators  at  a  proper  distance,  and 
having  his  head  adorned  Avith  a  copper  croAvn,  he 
looked  exti'emely  natural,  and  very  like  the  life 
itself.  He  continued  this  exhibition  Avith  success, 
till  an  involuntary  fit  of  sneezing  brought  him  to 
life  before  all  the  spectators,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered him  for  that  time  as  entirely  useless  as  the 
peaceable  inhabitant  of  a  catacomb. 

Determined  to  act  the  statue  no  more,  he  next 
levied  contributions  under  the  figure  of  an  Indian 
king  ;  and  by  painting  his  face  and  countei'feiting 
the  savage  howl,  he  frighted  scA^ex'al  ladies  and 
children  Avith  amazing  success  :  in  this  manner, 
therefore,  he  might  have  lived  very  comfortably, 
had  he  not  been  arrested  for  a  debt  that  Avas  con- 
tracted when  he  was  the  figure  in  wax-Avork  :  thus 
his  face  underwent  an  involuntary  ablution,  and  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  his  primitive  complexion 
and  indigence. 

After  some  time,  being  freed  from  gaol,  he  was 
now  grown  wiser,  and  instead  of  making  himself  a 
wonder,  was  resolved  only  to  make  wonders.  He 
learned  the  art  of  pasting  up  mummies  ;  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  artificial  lusus  naturee ;  nay,  it 
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has  been  reported,  that  he  has  sold  seven  petrified 
lobsters  of  his  own  manufacture  to  a  noted  collec- 
tor of  rarities  ;  but  this  the  learned  Cracovius  Pu- 
tridus  has  undertaken  to  refute  in  a  very  elaborate 
dissertation. 

His  last  wonder  was  nothing  more  than  a  halter, 
yet  by  this  halter  he  gained  more  than  by  all  his 
former  exhibitions.  The  people,  it  seems,  had  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  a  certain  noble  criminal 
was  to  be  hanged  with  a  silken  rope.  Now  there 
was  nothing  they  so  much  wished  to  see  as  this 
very  rope  ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  :  he  therefore  got  one  made,  not  only  of 
silk,  but  to  render  it  more  striking,  several  threads 
of  gold  were  intermixed.  The  people  paid  their 
money  only  to  see  silk,  but  were  highly  satisfied 
when  they  found  it  was  mixed  with  gold  into  the 
bargain.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  projector  sold  his  silken  rope  for  almost  what 
it  had  cost  him,  as  soon  as  the  criminal  was  laiown 
to  be  hanged  in  hempen  materials. 

By  their  fondness  of  sights,  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine,  that  instead  of  desiring  to  see  things  as 
they  should  be,  they  are  rather  solicitous  of  seeing 
them  as  they  ought  not  to  be.  A  cat  with  four 
legs  is  disregarded,  though  never  so  useful  ;  but 
if  it  has  but  two,  and  is  consequently  incapable  of 
catching  mice,  it  is  reckoned  inestimable,  and 
every  man  of  taste  is  ready  to  raise  the  auction. 
A  man,  though  in  his  person  faultless  as  an  aerial 
genius,  might  starve  ;  but  if  stuck  over  with 
hideous  warts  like  a  porcupine,  his  fortune  is  made 
for  ever,  and  he  may  propagate  the  breed  with 
impunity  and  applause. 

A  good  woman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was 
bred  a  habit-maker,  though  she  handled  her 
needle  tolerably  well,  could  scarcely  get  employ- 
ment. But  being  obliged  by  an  accident  to  have 
both  her  hands  cut  off  from  the  elbows,  what 
would  in  another  country  have  been  her  ruin, 
made  her  fortune  here  :  she  now  was  thought 
more  fit  for  her  trade  than  before  ;  business 
flowed  in  apace,  and  all  people  paid  for  seeing 
the  mantua-maker  who  wrought  without  hands. 

A  gentleman  showing  me  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures, stopped  at  one  with  peculiar  admiration  ; 
"  There,"  cries  he,  "  is  an  inestimable  piece." 
I  gazed  at  the  picture  for  some  time,  but  could 
see  none  of  those  graces  with  which  he  seemed 
enraptured  ;  it  appeared  to  me  the  most  paltry 
piece  of  the  whole  collection  :  I  therefore  de- 
manded where  those  beauties  lay,  of  which  I  was 
yet  insensible.  "  Sir,"  cries  he,  "  the  merit  does 
not  consist  in  the  piece,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done.  The  painter  drew  the  whole 
with  his  foot,  and  held  the  pencil  between  his  toes : 
I  bought  it  at  a  very  great  price  ;  for  peculiar 
merit  should  ever  be  rewarded." 

But  these  people  are  not  more  fond  of  wonders 
than  liberal  in  rewarding  those  who  show  them. 
From  the  wonderful  dog  of  knowledge,  at  present 
under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  down  to  the 
man  with  the  box,  who  professes  to  show  the  best 
imitation  of  Nature  that  was  ever  seen,  they  all 
live  in  luxury.  A  singing-woman  shall  collect 
subscriptions  in  her  own  coach-and-six  ;  a  fellow 
shall  make  a  fortune  by  tossing  a  straw  from  his 
toe  to  his  nose  ;  one  in  particular  has  found  that 
eating  fire  was  the  most  ready  way  to  live  :  and 
another,  who  gingles  several  bells  fixed  to  his  cap, 


is  the  only  man  that  I  know  of  who  has  received 
emolument  from  the  labours  of  his  head. 

A  young  author,  a  man  of  good-nature  and 
learning,  was  complaining  to  me  some  nights  ago 
of  this  misplaced  generosity  of  the  times.  "  Hei-e," 
says  he,  "  have  I  spent  part  of  my  youth  in 
attempting  to  instruct  and  amuse  my  fellow- 
creatures,  and  all  my  reward  has  been  soUtude, 
poverty,  and  reproach  ;  while  a  fellow  not  pos- 
sessed of  even  the  smallest  share  of  fiddling  merit, 
or  who  has  perhaps  learned  to  whistle  double,  is 
rewarded,  applauded,  and  caressed ! " — ^'^  Prithee, 
young  man,"  says  I  to  him,  "  are  you  ignorant, 
that  in  so  large  a  city  as  this,  it  is  better  to  be  an 
amusing  than  a  useful  member  of  society  ?  Can 
you  leap  up  and  touch  your  feet  four  times  before 
you  come  to  the  ground  1" — '^  No,  sir." — "  Can 
you  pimp  for  a  man  of  quality?" — *^  No,  sir." — 
"  Can  you  stand  upon  two  horses  at  full  speed  1" 
— "  No,  sir." — "  Can  you  swallow  a  pen-knife  1" — 
"  I  can  do  none  of  those  tricks." — ^^  Why,  then," 
cried  I,  "  there  is  no  other  prudent  means  of  sub- 
sistence left  but  to  apprise  the  town  that  you 
speedily  intend  to  eat  up  your  own  nose,  by  sub- 
scription." 

I  have  frequently  regretted  that  none  of  our 
Eastern  posture-masters  or  show-men  have  ever 
ventured  to  England.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
that  money  circulate  in  Asia,  which  is  now  sent 
to  Italy  and  France,  in  order  to  bring  their  vaga- 
bonds hither.  Several  of  our  tricks  would  un- 
doubtedly give  the  English  high  satisfaction.  Men 
of  fashion  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  pos- 
tures as  well  as  the  condescension  of  our  dancing- 
girls  ;  and  ladies  would  equally  admire  the  con- 
ductors of  our  fire-works.  What  an  agreeable 
surprise  would  it  be  to  see  a  huge  fellow  with 
whiskers  flash  a  chai'ged  blunderbuss  full  in  a 
lady's  face,  without  singing  her  hair  or  melting 
her  pomatum  !  Perhaps  when  the  first  surprise 
was  over,  she  might  then  grow  familiar  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  ladies  might  vie  with  each  other  in 
standing  fire  with  intrepidity. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  East,  the  most 
useful,  and  I  should  fancy  the  most  pleasing, 
would  be  the  looking-glass  of  Lao,  which  reflects 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It  is  said  that  the 
Emperor  Chusi  used  to  make  his  concubines  dress 
their  heads  and  their  hearts  in  one  of  these  glasses 
every  mornhig  ;  while  the  lady  was  at  her  toilet, 
he  would  frequently  look  over  her  shoulder  ;  and 
it  is  recorded,  that  among  the  three  hundred 
which  composed  his  seraglio,  not  one  was  found 
whose  mind  was  not  even  more  beautiful  than 
her  person. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  a  glass  in  this  country 
would  have  the  very  same  effect.  The  English 
ladies,  concubines  and  all,  would  undoubtedly  cut 
very  pretty  figures  in  so  faithful  a  monitor.  There, 
should  we  happen  to  peep  over  a  lady's  shoulder 
while  dressing,  we  might  be  able  to  see  neither 
gaming  nor  ill-nature ;  neither  pride,  debauchery, 
nor  a  love  of  gadding.  We  should  find  her,  if 
any  sensible  defect  appeared  in  the  mind,  more 
careful  in  rectifying  it,  than  plastering  up  the 
irreparable  decays  of  the  person  ;  nay,  I  am  even 
apt  to  fancy,  that  ladies  would  find  more  real 
pleasure  in  this  utensil  in  private,  than  in  any 
other  bauble  imported  from  China,  though  ever 
so  expensive  or  amusing. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 


TO  THE   SAME. 


Upon  finishing  my  last  letter  I  retired  to  rest, 
reflecting  upon  the  wonders  of  the  glass  of  Lao, 
wishing  to  be  possessed  of  one  here,  and  resolving 
in  such  a  case  to  oblige  every  lady  with  a  sight 
of  it  for  nothing.  What  fortune  denied  me 
waking,  fancy  supphed  me  in  a  dream  ;  the  glass, 
I  know  not  how,  was  put  into  my  possession,  and 
I  could  perceive  several  ladies  approaching,  some 
voluntarily,  others  driven  forward  against  their 
wills  by  a  set  of  discontented  genii,  who  by  in- 
tuition I  knew  were  their  husbands. 

The  apartment  in  which  I  was  to  show  away 
was  filled  with  several  gaming-tables,  as  if  just 
forsaken  :  the  candles  were  burnt  to  the  socket, 
and  the  hour  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Placed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  which  was  of 
prodigious  length,  I  could  more  easily  distinguish 
every  female  figure  as  she  marched  up  from  the 
door :  but  guess  my  surprise,  when  I  could  scarcely 
perceive  one  blooming  or  agreeable  face  among 
the  number  !  This,  however,  I  attributed  to  the 
early  hour,  and  kindly  considered  that  the  face  of 
a  lady  just  risen  from  bed  ought  always  to  find  a 
compassionate  advocate. 

The  first  person  who  came  up  in  order  to  view 
her  intellectual  face  was  a  commoner's  wife,  who, 
as  I  afterward  found,  being  bred  up  during  her 
virginity  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  now  attempted 
to  make  up  the  defects  of  breeding  and  sentiment 
by  the  magnificence  of  her  dress  and  expensive- 
ness  of  her  amusements.  "  Mr.  Showman,"  cried 
she,  approaching,  "  I  am  told  you  has  something 
to  show  in  that  there  sort  of  magic  lantern,  by 
which  folks  can  see  themselves  on  the  inside  ;  I 
protest,  as  my  Lord  Beetle  says,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  vastly  pretty,  for  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  before.  But  how  ;  are  we  to  strip  off"  our 
clothes  and  be  turned  inside  out  ?  if  so,  as  Lord 
Beetle  says,  I  absolutely  declare  off  ;  for  I  would 
j  not  strip  for  the  world  before  a  man's  face,  and  so 
I  tells  his  lordship  almost  every  night  of  his  life." 
I  informed  the  lady  that  I  would  dispense  with  the 
ceremony  of  stripping,  and  immediately  presented 
my  glass  to  her  view. 

As  when  a  first-rate  beauty,  after  having  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  small-pox,  revisits  her  fa- 
vourite mirror,  that  mirror  which  had  repeated 
the  flattery  of  every  lover,  and  even  added  force 
to  the  compliment,  expecting  to  see  what  had  so 
often  given  her  pleasure,  she  no  longer  beholds 
the  cherry  lip,  the  polished  forehead,  and  speaking 
blush,  but  a  hateful  phiz,  quilted  into  a  thousand 
seams  by  the  hand  of  deformity  ;  grief,  resent- 
ment, and  rage  fill  her  bosom  by  turns  ;  she  blames 
the  fates  and  the  stars,  but  most  of  all  the  un- 
happy glass  feels  her  resentment.  So  it  was  with 
the  lady  in  question  ;  she  had  never  seen  her  own 
mind  before,  and  was  now  shocked  at  its  deformity. 
One  single  look  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  curi- 
osity :  I  held  up  the  glass  to  her  face,  and  she  shut 
her  eyes  :  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  her  to 
gaze  once  more  !  she  was  even  going  to  snatch  it 
from  my  hands,  and  break  it  in  a  thousand  pieces. 
I  found  it  was  time  therefore  to  dismiss  her  as 
incorrigible,  and  show  away  to  the  next  that 
offered. 


This  was  an  unmarried  lady,  who  continued  in 
a  state  of  virginity  till  thirty-six,  and  then  admit- 
ted a  lover  when  she  despau'ed  of  a  husband.  No 
woman  was  louder  at  a  revel  than  she,  perfectly 
free-hearted,  and  almost  in  every  respect  a  man  ; 
she  understood  ridicule  to  perfection,  and  was  once 
known  even  to  sally  out  in  order  to  beat  the  watch. 
"  Here  you,  my  dear,  with  the  outlandish  face," 
ci'ied  she,  addressing  me,  "  let  me  take  a  single 

peep.   Not  that  I  care  three  d s  what  figure  I 

may  cut  in  the  glass  of  such  an  old-fashioned 
creature  ;  if  I  am  allowed  the  beauties  of  the  face 
by  people  of  fashion,  I  know  the  world  will  be 
complaisant  enough  to  toss  me  the  beauties  of  the 
mind  into  the  bargain."  I  held  my  glass  before 
her  as  she  desired,  and  must  confess  was  shocked 
with  the  reflection.  The  lady,  however,  gazed  for 
some  time  with  the  utmost  complacency  ;  and  at 
last  turning  to  me  with  the  most  satisfied  smile, 
said,  "  She  never  could  thmk  she  had  been  half  so 
handsome." 

Upon  her  dismission  a  lady  of  distinction  was 
reluctantly  hauled  along  to  the  glass  by  her  hus- 
band :  in  bringing  her  forward,  as  he  came  first 
to  the  glass  himself,  his  mind  appeared  tinctured 
with  immoderate  jealousy,  and  I  was  gomg  to 
reproach  him  for  using  her  with  such  severity  ; 
but  when  the  lady  came  to  present  herself  I  imme- 
diately retracted  ;  for,  alas  !  it  was  seen  that  he 
had  but  too  much  reason  for  his  suspicions. 

The  next  was  a  lady  who  usually  teased  all  her 
acquaintance  in  desiring  to  be  told  of  her  faults, 
and  then  never  mended  any.  Upon  approaching 
the  glass  I  could  readily  perceive  vanity,  affecta- 
tion, and  some  other  ill-looking  blots  on  her  mind  ; 
wherefore  by  my  advice  she  immediately  set  about 
mending.  But  I  could  easily  find  she  was  not 
earnest  in  the  work  ;  for  as  she  repaired  them  on 
one  side,  they  generally  broke  out  on  another. 
Thus,  after  three  or  four  attempts,  she  began  to 
make  the  ordmary  use  of  the  glass  in  settling  her 
hair. 

The  company  now  made  room  for  a  woman  of 
learning,  who  approached  with  a  slow  pace  and  a 
solemn  countenance,  which  for  her  own  sake  I 
could  wish  had  been  cleaner.  "  Sir,"  cried  the 
lady,  flourishing  her  hand,  which  held  a  pinch  of 
snuff",  "  I  shall  be  enraptured  by  having  presented 
to  my  view  a  mind  with  which  I  have  so  long 
studied  to  be  acquainted  ;  but,  in  order  to  give  the 
sex  a  proper  example,  I  must  insist  that  all  the 
company  may  be  permitted  to  look  over  my 
shoulder."  I  bowed  assent,  and  presenting  the 
glass,  showed  the  lady  a  mind  by  no  means  so  fair 
as  she  expected  to  see.  Ill-nature,  ill-placed  pride, 
and  spleen,  were  too  legible  to  be  mistaken.  No- 
thing could  be  more  amusing  than  the  mirth  of 
her  female  companions  who  had  looked  over. 
They  had  hated  her  fi-om  the  beginning,  and  now 
the  apartment  echoed  with  a  universal  laugh. 
Nothing  but  a  fortitude  like  hers  could  have  with- 
stood their  raillery  ;  she  stood  it,  however  ;  and 
when  the  burst  was  exhausted,  with  great  tran- 
quillity she  assured  the  company,  that  the  whole 
was  a  deceptio  visus,  and  that  she  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  own  mind  to  believe  any  false 
representations  from  another.  Thus  saying  she 
retired  with  a  sullen  satisfaction,  resolved  not  to 
mend  her  faults,  but  to  write  a  criticism  on  the 
mental  refl.ector, , 
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I  must  own,  by  this  time,  I  began  myself  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  raii-rop  ;  for  as  the  ladies 
appeared  at  least  to  have  the  merit  of  rising  early, 
since  they  were  up  at  five,  I  was  amazed  to  find 
nothing  of  this  good  quality  pictured  upon  their 
minds  in  the  reflection  ;  I  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  communicate  my  suspicions  to  a  lady,  whose 
intellectual  countenance  appeared  more  fair  than 
any  of  the  rest,  not  having  above  seventy-nine 
spots  in  all,  besides  slips  and  foibles.  *'  I  own, 
young  woman,"  said  I,  "  that  there  are  some  vir- 
tues upon  that  mind  of  yours  ;  but  there  is  still  one 
which  I  did  not  see  represented  ;  I  mean  that  of 
rising  betimes  in  the  morning  ;  I  fancy  the  glass 
false  in  that  particular."  The  young  lady  smiled 
at  my  simplicity  ;  and  with  a  blush  confessed,  that 
she  and  the  whole  company  had  been  up  all  night 
gaming. 

By  this  time  all  the  ladies  except  one  had  seen 
themselves  successively,  and  disliked  the  show,  or 
scolded  the  showman  ;  I  was  resolved,  however, 
that  she  who  seemed  to  neglect  herself,  and  was 
neglected  by  the  rest,  should  take  a  view  ;  and 
going  up  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  she  still 
continued  sitting,  I  presented  my  glass  full  in  her 
face.  Here  it  was  that  I  exulted  in  my  success  ; 
no  blot,  no  stain  appeared  on  any  part  of  the  faith- 
ful mirror.  As  when  the  large,  unwritten  page 
presents  its  snowy  spotless  bosom  to  the  writer's 
hand,  so  appeared  the  glass  to  ray  view.  **  Hear, 
O  ye  daughters  of  English  ancestors,"  cried  I, 
"  turn  hither,  and  behold  an  object  worthy  imita- 
tion :  look  upon  the  mirror  now,  and  acknowledge 
its  justice,  and  this  woman's  pre-eminence  !"  The 
ladies  obeyed  the  summons,  came  up  in  a  group, 
and  looking  on  acknowledged  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  picture,  as  the  person  now  represented 
had  been  deaf,  dumb,  and  a  fool  from  her  cradle. 

Thus  much  of  my  dream  I  distinctly  remember ; 
the  rest  was  filled  with  chimeras,  enchanted  cas- 
tles, and  flying  dragons,  as  usual.  As  you,  my 
dear  Fum  Hoam,  arc  particularly  versed  in  the 
interpretation  of  those  midnight  warnings,  what 
pleasure  should  I  find  in  your  explanation  !  but 
that  our  distance  prevents  :  I  make  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  from  my  description  you  will 
very  much  venerate  the  good  qualities  of  the 
English  ladies  in  general,  since  dreams,  you  know, 
go  always  by  contraries.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XLVII. 
From  LiKN  Chi  Altanoi  to  Hinopo,  a  slave  in  Persia. 

Your  last  letters  betray  a  mind  seemingly  fond 
of  wisdom,  yet  tempested  up  by  a  thousand  vari- 
ous passions.  You  would  fondly  persuade  me 
that  my  former  lessons  still  influence  your  con- 
duct, and  yet  your  mmd  seems  not  less  enslaved 
than  your  body.  Knowledge,  wisdom,  erudition, 
arts,  and  elegance,  what  are  they,  but  the  mere 
trappings  of  the  mind,  if  they  do  not  serve  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  the  possessor  ?  A  mind 
rightly  instituted  in  the  school  of  philosophy 
acquires  at  once  the  stability  of  the  oak,  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  osier.  The  truest  manner  of 
lessening  our  agonies  is  to  shrink  from  their 
pressure  ;  is  to  confess  that  we  feel  them. 

The  fortitude  of  European  sages  is  but  a  dream  ; 
for  where  lies  the  merit  in  being  insensible  to  the 


strokes  of  fortune,  or  in  dissembling  our  sensi- 
bility ?  If  we  are  insensible,  that  arises  only  from 
a  happy  constitution  ;  that  is  a  blessing  previously 
granted  by  Heaven,  and  which  no  art  can  procure, 
no  institutions  improve. 

If  we  dissemble  our  feelings,  we  only  artificially 
endeavour  to  persuade  others  that  we  enjoy  pri- 
vileges which  we  actually  do  not  possess.  Thus, 
while  we  endeavour  to  appear  happy,  we  feel  at 
once  all  the  pangs  of  internal  misery,  and  all  the 
self-reproaching  consciousness  of  endeavouring  to 
deceive. 

I  know  but  of  two  sects  of  philosophers  in  the 
world  that  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  that 
fortitude  is  but  an  imaginary  virtue  ;  I  mean  the 
followers  of  Confucius,  and  those  who  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Christ.  All  other  sects  teach  pride 
under  misfortunes  ;  they  alone  teach  humility. 
Night,  says  our  Chinese  philosopher,  not  more 
surely  follows  day,  than  groans  and  teara  grow 
out  of  pain  ;  when  misfortunes  therefore  oppress, 
when  tyrants  threaten,  it  is  our  interest,  it  is  our 
duty,  to  fly  even  to  dissipation  for  support,  to  seek 
redress  from  friendship,  or  seek  redress  from  that 
best  of  friends  who  loved  us  into  being. 

Philosophers,  my  son,  have  long  declaimed 
against  the  passions,  as  being  the  source  of  all  our 
miseries  ;  they  are  the  source  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes, I  own  ;  but  they  are  the  source  of  our  plea- 
sures too  :  and  every  endeavour  of  our  lives,  and 
all  the  institutions  of  philosophy,  should  tend  to 
this  :  not  to  dissemble  an  absence  of  passion,  but 
to  repel  those  which  lead  to  vice  by  those  which 
direct  to  virtue. 

The  soul  may  be  compared  to  a  fifild  of  battle, 
where  two  armies  are  ready  every  moment  to  en- 
counter :  not  a  single  vice  but  has  a  more  power- 
ful opponent ;  and  not  one  virtue  but  may  be 
overborne  by  a  combination  of  vices.  Reason 
guides  the  hands  of  either  host,  nor  can  it  subdue 
one  passion  but  by  the  assistance  of  another. 
Thus  as  a  bark  on  every  side  beset  with  storms 
enjoys  a  state  of  rest,  so  does  the  mind,  when 
influenced  by  a  just  equipoise  of  the  passions, 
enjoy  tranquillity. 

I  have  used  such  means  as  my  little  fortune 
would  admit  to  procure  your  freedom.  I  have 
lately  written  to  the  governor  of  Argun  to  pay 
your  ransom,  though  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
wealth  I  brought  with  me  from  China.  If  we 
become  poor,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  poverty  together  ;  for  what  is  fatigue 
or  famine  when  weighed  against  friendship  and 
freedom  ?    Adieu. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

From  Lien  Chi  Altanqi  to  ****,  Merchant  in  Amsterdam. 
Happening  some  days  ago  to  call  at  a  painter's 
to  amuse  myself  in  examining  some  pictures,  (I 
had  no  design  to  buy,)  it  surprised  me  to  see  a 
young  prince  in  the  working-room,  dressed  in  a 
painter's  apron,  and  assiduously  learning  the  trade. 
We  instantly  remembered  to  have  seen  each  other; 
and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  I  stood  by  while 
he  continued  to  paint  on.  As  everything  done  by 
the  rich  is  praised,  as  princes  here,  as  well  as  in 
China,  are  never  without  followers,  three  or  four 
persons   who  had  the  appearance  of  gentlemen 
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were  placed  behind  him,  to  comfort  and  applaud 
him  at  every  stroke. 

Need  I  tell,  that  it  struck  me  with  very  dis- 
agreeable sensations  to  see  a  youth,  who  by  his 
station  in  life  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  useful 
to  thousands,  thus  letting  his  mind  run  to  waste 
upon  canvas,  at  the  same  time  fancying  himself 
improving  in  taste,  and  filling  his  rank  with  proper 
decorum  ? 

As  seeing  an  error,  and  attempting  to  redress 
it,  are  only  one  and  the  same  with  me,  I  took 
occasion,  upon  his  lordship's  desiring  my  opinion 
of  a  Chinese  scroll,  intended  for  the  frame  of  a 
picture,  to  assure  him,  that  a  mandarin  of  China 
thought  a  minute  acquaintance  with  such  mecha- 
nical trifles  below  his  dignity. 

This  reply  raised  the  indignation  of  some,  and 
the  contempt  of  others  :  I  could  hear  the  names 
of  Vandal,  Goth,  taste,  polite  arts,  delicacy,  and 
fire,  repeated  in  tones  of  ridicule  or  resentment. 
But  considering  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue 
against  people  who  had  so  much  to  say,  without 
contradicting  them,  I  begged  leave  to  repeat  a 
fairy  tale.  This  request  redoubled  their  laughter ; 
but,  not  easily  abashed  at  the  raillery  of  bo}  s,  I 
persisted,  observing,  that  it  would  set  the  absurdity 
of  placing  our  affections  upon  trifles  in  the  strong- 
est point  of  view,  and  adding,  that  it  was  hoped 
the  moral  would  compensate  for  its  stupidity. 
"  For  heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  great  man,  wash- 
ing his  brush  in  water,  "  let  us  have  no  morality 
at  present :  if  we  must  have  a  story,  let  it  be  with- 
out any  moral."  I  pretended  not  to  hear  ;  and, 
while  he  handled  the  brush,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  kingdom  of  Bonbobbin,  which,  by  the 
Chinese  aimals,  appears  to  have  flourished  twenty 
thousand  years  ago,  there  reigned  a  prince  en- 
dowed with  every  accomplishment  which  generally 
distinguishes  the  sons  of  kings.  His  beauty  was 
brighter  than  the  sun.  The  sun,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  related,  would  spmetimes  stop  his  course 
in  order  to  look  down  and  admire  him. 

"  His  mind  was  not  less  perfect  than  his  body ; 
he  knew  all  things  without  having  ever  read ;  phi- 
losophers, poets,  and  historians  submitted  their 
works  for  his  decision  ;  and  so  penetrating  was 
he,  that  he  could  tell  the  merit  of  a  book  by  look- 
ing on  the  cover.  He  made  epic, poems,  tragedies, 
and  pastorals  with  surprising  facility  ;  song,  epi- 
gram, or  rebus,  was  all  one  to  him,  though  it  is 
observed  he  could  never  finish  an  acrostic.  In 
short,  the  fairy  who  presided  at  his  birth  had 
endowed  him  with  almost  every  perfection,  or, 
what  was  just  the  same,  his  subjects  were  ready 
to  acknowledge  he  possessed  them  all ;  and  for  his 
own  part  he  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary.  A 
prince  so  accomplished  received  a  name  suitable 
to  his  merit,  and  he  was  called  Bonbennin-bon- 
bobbin-bonbobbinet,  which  signifies,  Enlightener 
of  the  Sun. 

"  As  he  was  very  powerful,  and  yet  unmarried, 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  earnestly  sought  his 
alliance.  Each  sent  his  daughter  dressed  out  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner,  and  with  the  most 
sumptuous  retinue  imaginable,  in  order  to  allure 
the  prince  :  so  that  at  one  time  there  were  seen 
at  his  court  not  less  than  seven  hundred  foreign 
princesses  of  exquisite  sentiment  and  beauty,  each 
alone  suflRcient  to  make  seven  hundred  ordinary 
men  happy. 


"  Distracted  in  such  a  variety,  the  generous 
Bonbennin,  had  he  not  been  obliged  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire  to  make  choice  of  one,  would  very 
willingly  have  married  them  all,  for  none  under- 
stood gallantry  better.  He  spent  numberless  hours 
of  solicitude  in  endeavouring  to  determine  whom 
he  should  choose  :  one  lady  was  possessed  of  every 
perfection,  but  he  disliked  her  eyebrows  ;  another 
was  brighter  than  the  morning  star,  but  he  disap- 
proved her  fong  whang  ;  a  third  did  not  lay  white 
enough  on  her  cheek  ;  and  a  fourth  did  not  suffi- 
ciently blacken  her  nails.  At  last,  after  number- 
less disappointments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
he  made  choice  of  the  incomparable  Nanhoa,  queen 
of  the  scarlet  dragons. 

"  The  preparations  for  the  royal  nuptials,  or  the 
envy  of  the  disappointed  ladies,  needs  no  descrip- 
tion ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  as  great  as 
they  could  be  ;  the  beautiful  princess  was  con- 
ducted, amidst  admiring  multitudes,  to  the  royal 
couch,  where,  after  being  divested  of  every  en- 
cumbering ornament,  she  was  placed  in  expectance 
of  the  youthful  bridegroom,  who  did  not  keep  her 
long  in  expectation.  He  came  more  cheerful  than 
the  morning,  and  imprinting  on  her  lips  a  burning 
kiss,  the  attendants  took  this  as  a  proper  signal  to 
withdraw. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  that,  among  several  other  qualifications, 
the  prince  was  fond  of  collecting  and  breeding 
mice,  which,  being  a  harmless  pastime,  none  of  his 
counsellors  thought  proper  to  dissuade  him  from. 
He  therefore  kept  a  variety  of  these  pretty  little 
animals  in  the  most  beautiful  cages,  enriched  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  peai'ls,  and  other 
precious  stones  :  thus  he  innocently  spent  four 
hours  each  day,  in  contemplating  their  innocent 
little  pastimes. 

"  But  to  proceed.  The  prince  and  princess 
were  now  in  bed  ;  one  with  all  the  love  and  ex- 
pectation, the  other  with  all  the  modesty  and  fear, 
which  is  natural  to  suppose,  both  willing,  yet  afraid 
to  begin  ;  when  the  prince,  happening  to  look 
towards  the  outside  of  the  bed,  perceived  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  animals  in  the  world,  a  white 
mouse  with  green  eyes,  playing  about  the  floor, 
and  performing  a  hundred  pretty  tricks.  He  was 
already  master  of  blue  mice,  red  mice,  and  even 
white  mice  with  yellow  eyes  !  but  a  white  mouse 
with  green  eyes  was  what  he  long  endeavoured  to 
possess  :  wherefore,  leaping  from  bed  with  the 
utmost  impatience  and  agility,  the  youthful  prince 
attempted  to  seize  the  little  charmer,  but  it  was 
fled  in  a  moment ;  for  alas  !  the  mouse  was  sent 
by  a  discontented  princess,  and  was  itself  a  fairy. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  the 
prince  upon  this  occasion,  he  sought  round  and 
round  every  part  of  the  room,  even  the  bed  where 
the  princess  lay  was  not  exempt  from  the  inquu-y ; 
he  turned  the  princess  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
stripped  her  quite  naked,  but  no  mouse  was  to 
be  found  ;  the  princess  was  kind  enough  to  assist, 
but  still  to  no  purpose. 

"  *  Alas,'  cried  the  young  prince  in  an  agony,  *  how 
unhappy  am  I  to  be  thus  disappointed !  never  sure 
was  so  beautiful  an  animal  seen  !  I  would  give 
half  my  kingdom  and  my  princess  to  him  that 
would  find  it.'  The  princess,  though  not  much 
pleased  with  the  latter  part  of  his  offer,  endea- 
voured to  comfort  him  as  well  as  she  could  ;  she 
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let  him  know  that  he  had  a  hundred  mice  already, 

which  ought  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 

philosopher  like  him.  Though  none  of  them  had 
{  green  eyes,  yet  he  should  learn  to  thank  Heaven 
'  that  they  had  eyes.  She  told  him  (for  she  was  a 
'  profound  moralist)  that  incurable  evils  must  be 
!  borne,  and  that  useless  lamentations  were  vain, 
'    and  that  man  was  bom  to  misfortunes  ;  she  even 

entreated  him  to  return  to  bed,  and  she  would 
I  endeavour  to  lull  him  on  her  bosom  to  repose ;  but 
j  still  the  prince  continued  inconsolable  ;  and,  re- 
i    garding  her  with  a  stern  air  for  which  his  family 

was  remarkable,  he  vowed  never  to  sleep  in  the 
I    royal  palace,  or  indulge  himself  in  the  innocent 

pleasures  of  matrimony,  till  he  had  found  the  white 
j    mouse  with  the  green  eyes." 

"  Pr'ythee,  Colonel  Leech,"  cried  his  lordship, 
j    interrupting  me,  "  how  do  you  like  that  nose ;  don't 

you  think  there  is  something  of  the  manner  of 
I  Rembrandt  in  it  ?  A  prince  in  all  this  agony  for 
I  a  white  mouse,  0  ridiculous  !  Don't  you  think, 
j  Major  Vampyre,  that  eyebi'ow  stippled  very  pret- 
I  tily  ?  But  pray  what  are  the  gi>een  eyes  to  the 
I  purpose,  except  to  amuse  children  ?  I  would  give 
I  a  thousand  guineas  to  lay  on  the  colouring  of  this 
I   cheek  more  smoothl}%     But  I  ask  pardon  ;  pray, 

sir,  proceed." 


LETTER  XLIX. 

Fr.OM  THE   SAME. 

"Kings,"  continued  I,  "at  that  time  were  different 
from  what  they  are  now :  they  then  never  engaged 
their  word  for  anything  which  they  did  not  rigor- 
ously intend  to  perform.  This  was  the  case  of 
Bonbennin,  who  continued  all  night  to  lament  his 
misfortunes  to  the  princess,  who  echoed  groan  for 
groan.  When  raoi-ning  came,  he  published  an 
edict,  offei'ing  half  his  kingdom  and  his  princess, 
to  the  person  who  should  catch  and  bring  him  the 
white  mouse  with  the  green  eyes. 

"  The  edict  was  scarcely  published,  when  all  the 
traps  in  the  kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese  ; 
numberless  mice  were  taken  and  destroyed  ;  but 
still  the  niuch-wished-for  mouse  was  not  among 
the  number.  The  privy-council  was  assembled 
more  than  once  to  give  their  advice  :  but  all  their 
deliberations  came  to  nothing  ;  even  though  there 
were  two  complete  vermin-killers,  and  three  pro- 
fessed I'at-catchers  of  the  number.  Frequent 
addresses,  as  is  usual  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  though 
these  promised  well,  though  in  them  he  received 
an  assurance,  that  his  faithful  subjects  would  assist 
in  his  search  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  yet, 
with  all  their  loyalty,  they  failed  when  the  time 
came  that  the  mouse  was  to  be  caught. 

"  The  prince  therefore  was  resolved  to  go  him- 
self in  search,  detei'mined  never  to  lie  two  nights 
in  one  place  till  he  had  found  what  he  sought  for. 
Thus  quittuig  his  palace  without  attendants,  he 
set  out  upon  his  journey,  and  travelled  through 
many  a  desert,  and  crossed  many  a  river,  over 
high  hills,  and  down  along  vales,  still  restless,  still 
inquiring  v/herever  he  came  ;  but  no  white  mouse 
was  to  be  found. 

"  As  one  day,  fatigued  with  his  journey,  he  was 
shading  hhnself  from  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
vuider  the  archina:  branches  of  a  banana-tree. 


meditatuig  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he  per- 
ceived an  old  woman,  hideously  deformed,  ap- 
proacliing  him.  By  her  stoop,  and  the  wrinkles  of 
her  visage,  she  seemed  at  least  five  hundred  years 
old  ;  and  the  spotted  toad  was  not  more  freckled 
than  was  her  skin.  *  Ah  !  Prince  Bonbennin-bon- 
bobbin-bonbobbinet,'  cried  the  faiiy,  *  what  has  led 
you  so  many  thousand  miles  from  your  own  king- 
dom ;  what  is  it  you  look  for,  and  what  induces 
you  to  travel  into  the  kingdom  of  Emmets  V  The 
prince,  who  was  excessively  complaisant,  told  her 
the  whole  story  three  times  over,  for  she  was  hard 
of  hearing.  *  Well,'  said  the  old  fairy,  for  such  she 
was,  *  I  promise  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
white  mouse  with  green  eyes,  and  that  immediately 
too,  upon  one  condition.'  *  One  condition,'  cried  the 
prince  in  a  I'apture,  ^  name  a  thousand  !  I  shall 
undergo  them  all  with  pleasure.'  'Nay,'  interrupted 
the  old  fairy,  *  I  ask  but  one,  and  that  not  very 
mortifying  neither ;  and  it  is  only  that  you  in- 
stantly consent  to  marry  me.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  prmce's  con- 
fusion at  this  demand  :  he  loved  the  mouse,  but 
he  detested  the  bride  ;  he  hesitated  ;  he  desired 
time  to  think  upon  the  proposal ;  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  consult  his  friends  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. *  Nay,  nay,'  cried  the  odious  fairy,  *  if  you 
demur,  I  retract  my  promise  ;  I  do  not  desire  to 
force  my  favours  on  any  man.  Here,  you  my 
attendants,'  cried  she,  stamping  with  her  foot,  ^  let 
my  machine  be  driven  up  ;  Barbacela,  Queen  of 
Emmets,  is  not  used  to  contemptuous  ti'eatment.' 
She  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  her  fiery  chariot 
appeai-ed  in  the  air,  drawn  by  two  snails  ;  and  she 
was  just  going  to  step  in,  when  the  prince  reflected 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  be  possessed  of 
the  white  mouse  ;  and  quite  forgetting  his  lawful 
princess  Nanhoa,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  implored 
forgiveness  for  having  I'ashly  rejected  so  much 
beauty.  This  well-timed  compliment  instantly 
appeased  the  angry  fairy.  She  affected  a  hideous 
leer  of  approbation,  and,  taking  the  young  prince 
by  the  hand,  conducted  hini  to  a  neighbouring 
church,  where  they  were  married  together  in  a 
moment.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  prince,  who  v/as  to  the  last  degree  desirous  of 
seeing  his  favourite  mouse,  reminded  the  bride  of 
her  promise.  *  To  confess  a  truth,  my  prince,'  cried 
she, '  I  myself  am  that  very  white  mouse  you  saw 
on  your  wedding  night  in  the  royal  apartment.  I 
now  therefore  give  you  the  choice,  whether  you 
would  have  me  a  mouse  by  day  and  a  woman  by 
night,  or  a  mouse  by  night  and  a  woman  by  day.* 
Though  the  prince  was  an  excellent  casuist,  he 
was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  determine,  but  at  last 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  a  blue 
cat  that  had  followed  him  from  his  own  dominioas, 
and  frequently  amused  him  with  its  conversation, 
and  assisted  him  with  its  advice  ;  in  fact,  this  cat 
was  no  other  than  the  faithful  princess  Nanhoa 
hei'self,  who  had  shared  with  him  all  his  hardships 
in  this  disguise. 

"  By  her  instructions  he  was  detennined  in  his 
choice,  and,  returning  to  the  old  fairy,  prudently 
observed,  that  as  she  must  have  been  sensible  he 
had  married  her  only  for  the  sake  of  what  she 
had,  and  not  for  her  personal  qualifications,  he 
thought  it  would  for  several  reasons  be  most  con- 
venient if  she  continued  a  woman  by  day  and 
appeared  a  mouse  by  night. 
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i  "  The  old  fairy  was  a  good  deal  mortified  at  her 
j  husband's  want  of  gallantry,  though  she  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  comply ;  the  day  was  therefore 
spent  in  the  most  polite  amusements,  the  gentle- 
men talked  smut,  the  ladies  laughed,  and  were 
angry.  At  last  the  happy  night  drew  near,  the 
blue  cat  still  stuck  by  the  side  of  its  master,  and 
even  followed  him  to  the  bridal  apartment.  Bar- 
bacela  entered  the  chamber,  wearing  a  train  fifteen 
yards  long,  supported  by  porcupines,  and  all  over 
beset  with  jewels,  which  served  to  render  her 
more  detestable.  She  was  just  stepping  into  bed 
to  the  prince,  forgetting  her  promise,  when  he 
insisted  upon  seemg  her  in  the  shape  of  a  mouse. 
She  had  promised,  and  no  fairy  can  break  her 
word  ;  wherefore  assuming  the  figure  of  the  most 
beautiful  mouse  in  the  world,  she  skipped  and 
played  about  with  an  infinity  of  amusement.  The 
prince,  in  an  agony  of  rapture,  was  desirous  of 
seeing  his  pi'etty  playfellow  move  a  slow  dance 
about  the  floor  to  his  own  singing  ;  he  began  to 
sing,  and  the  mouse  immediately  to  perform  with 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  time,  and  the  finest 
grace  and  greatest  gravity  imaginable  :  it  only 
began,  for  Nanhoa,  who  had  long  waited  the 
opportunity  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  flew  upon  it 
instantly  without  remorse,  and  eating  it  up  in  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  moment,  broke  the  charm, 
and  then  resumed  her  natural  figure. 

"  The  prince  now  found  that  he  had  all  along 
beeti  under  the  power  of  enchantment,  that  his 
passion  for  the  white  mouse  was  entirely  fictitious, 
and  not  the  genuine  complexion  of  his  soul ;  he 
now  saw  that  his  earnestness  after  mice  was  an 
illiberal  amusement,  and  much  more  becoming  a 
rat-catcher  than  a  prince.  All  his  meannesses 
now  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  begged  the  discreet 
princess's  pardon  a  hundred  times.  The  princess 
very  readily  forgave  him  ;  and  both  returning  to 
their  palace  in  Bonbobbin,  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether, and  reigned  many  years  with  all  that 
wisdom  which,  by  the  story,  they  appear  to  have 
been  possessed  of ;  perfectly  convinced  by  their 
former  adventures,  that  they  who  place  their  affec- 
tions on  trifles  at  first  for  amusement,  will  find 
those  trifles  at  last  become  their  most  serious  eon- 
cern."    Adieu. 


I  LETTER  L. 

i     From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  Firai  Hoam,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

Ask  an  Englishman  what  nation  in  the  world 

enjoys  most  freedom,  and  he  immediately  answers 

his  own.     Ask  him  in  what  that  freedom  consists, 

:    and  he  is  instantly  silent.      This  happy  pre-emi- 

[    nence  does  not  arise  from  the  people's  enjoying  a 

larger  share  in  legislation  than  elsewhere  ;  for  in 

j    this  particular    several  states  in   Europe  excel 

them  J  nor  does  it  arise  from  a  greater  exemption 

;    from  taxes,  for  few  countries  pay  more  ;  it  does 

,    not  proceed  from  their  being  restrained  by  fewer 

:     laws,  for  no  people  are  burdened  with  so  many  ; 

1     nor  does  it  particularly  consist  in  the  security  of 

:     their  property,  for  property  is  pretty  well  secured 

in  every  polite  state  of  Europe. 

How  then  are  the  English  more  free  (for  more 
free  they  certainly  are)  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country,  or  under  any  other  form  of  govern- 


ment whatever  ?  Their  freedom  consists  in  their 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  democracy  with  this 
superior  prerogative  borrowed  from  monarchy, 
that  the  severity  of  their  laws  may  be  relaxed  with- 
out endangering  the  constitution. 

In  a  monarchical  state,  in  which  the  constitution 
is  strongest,  the  laws  may  be  relaxed  without 
danger  ;  for  though  the  people  should  be  unani- 
mous in  the  bi'each  of  any  one  in  particular,  yet 
still  there  is  an  eff'ective  power  superior  to  the 
people,  capable  of  enforcing  obedience,  whenever 
it  may  be  proper  to  inculcate  the  law  either 
towards  the  support  or  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

IBut  in  all  those  goveniments  where  laws  derive 
their  sanction  from  the  people  alone,  transgres- 
sions cannot  be  ovei-looked  without  bi'inging  the 
constitution  into  danger.  They  who  transgress 
the  law  in  such  a  case  are  those  who  prescribe  it, 
by  which  means  it  loses  not  only  its  influence  but 
its  sanction.  In  every  republic  the  laws  must  be 
strong,  because  the  constitution  is  feeble  ;  they 
must  resemble  an  Asiatic  husband,  who  is  justly 
j  ealous,  because  he  knows  himself  impotent.  Thus 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Genoa,  new  laws  are 
not  frequently  enacted,  but  the  old  ones  are 
observed  with  unremitting  severity.  In  such 
republics,  therefore,  the  people  are  slaves  to  laws 
of  their  own  making,  little  less  than  in  unmixed 
monarchies,  where  they  are  slaves  to  the  will  of 
one  subject  to  frailties  like  themselves. 

In  England,  from  a  variety  of  happy  accidents, 
their  constitution  is  just  strong  enough,  or,  if  you 
will,  monarchical  enough,  to  permit  a  relaxation  of 
the  severity  of  laws,  and  yet  those  laws  still  to 
remain  sufficiently  strong  to  govern  the  people. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  state  of  civil  liberty,  of 
which  we  can  form  any  idea  ;  here  we  see  a  gi'eater 
number  of  laws  than  in  any  other  countzy,  while 
the  people  at  the  same  time  obey  only  such  as  are 
immediately  conducive  to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
several  are  unnoticed,  many  unknown  ;  some  kept 
to  be  revived  and  enforced  upon  proper  occasions, 
others  left  to  grow  obsolete,  even  without  the 
necessity  of  abrogation. 

There  is  scarcely  an  Englishman  who  does  not, 
almost  every  day  of  his  life,  offend  with  impunity 
against  some  express  law,  and  for  which  in  a  cer- 
tain conjuncture  of  circumstances  he  would  not 
receive  punishment.  Gaming-houses,  preaching 
at  prohibited  places,  assembled  crowds,  nocturnal 
amusements,  public  shows,  and  a  hundred  other 
instances,  are  forbid  and  frequented.  These  pro- 
hibitions are  useful ;  though  it  be  prudent  in  their 
magistrates,  and  happy  for  their  people,  that  they 
are  not  enforced,  and  none  but  the  venal  or  mer- 
cenary attempt  to  enforce  them. 

The  law  in  this  case,  like  an  indulgent  parent, 
still  keeps  the  rod,  though  the  child  is  seldom 
corrected.  Were  those  pardoned  off'ences  to  rise 
into  enormity,  were  they  likely  to  obstruct  the 
happiness  of  society,  or  endanger  the  state,  it  is 
then  that  justice  would  resume  her  terrors,  and 
punish  those  faults  she  had  so  often  overlooked 
with  indulgence.  It  is  to  this  ductility  of  the  laws 
that  an  Englishman  owes  the  freedom  he  enjoys 
superior  to  others  in  a  more  popular  government ; 
every  step  therefore  the  constitution  takes  towards 
a  democratic  form,  every  diminution  of  the  legal 
authority,  is,  in  fact,  a  diminution  of  the  subject's 
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freedom  ;  but  every  attempt  to  render  the  govern- 
ment more  popular,  not  only  impairs  natural 
liberty,  but  even  will  at  last  dissolve  the  political 
constitution. 

Every  popular  government  seems  calculated  to 
last  only  for  a  time  ;  it  grows  rigid  with  age,  new 
laws  ax*e  multiplying,  and  the  old  continue  in  force  ; 
the  subjects  are  oppressed,  burdened  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  legal  injunctions  ;  there  are  none  from 
whom  to  expect  redress,  and  nothing  but  a  strong 
convulsion  in  the  state  can  vindicate  them  into 
former  liberty :  thus  the  people  of  Rome,  a  few 
great  ones  excepted,  found  more  real  freedom 
under  their  emperors,  though  tyrants,  than  they 
had  experienced  in  the  old  age  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  which  their  laws  were  become  numerous 
and  painful,  in  which  new  laws  were  every  day 
enacting,  and  the  old  ones  executed  with  rigour. 
They  even  refused  to  be  reinstated  in  their  former 
prerogatives,  upon  an  offer  made  them  to  this 
purpose  ;  for  they  actually  found  emperors  the 
only  means  of  softening  the  rigours  of  their  con- 
stitution. 

The  constitution  of  England  is  at  present  pos- 
sessed of  the  strength  of  its  native  oak,  and  the 
flexibility  of  the  bending  tamarisk  ;  but  should  the 
people  at  any  time,  with  a  mistaken  zeal,  pant  after 
an  imaginary  freedom,  and  fancy  that  abridging 
monarchy  was  increasing  their  privileges,  they 
would  be  very  much  mistaken,  since  every  jewel 
plucked  from  the  crown  of  majesty  would  only  be 
made  use  of  as  a  bribe  to  corruption ;  it  might 
enrich  the  few  who  shared  it  among  them,  but 
would  in  fact  impoverish  the  public. 

As  the  Roman  senators  by  slow  and  impercept- 
ible degrees  became  masters  of  the  people,  yet  still 
flattered  them  with  a  show  of  freedom,  while  them- 
selves only  were  free  ;  so  is  it  possible  for  a  body 
of  men,  while  they  stand  up  for  privileges,  to  grow 
into  au  exuberance  of  power  themselves,  and  the 
public  become  actually  dependent,  while  some  of 
its  individuals  only  governed. 

If  then,  my  friend,  there  should  in  this  country 
ever  be  on  the  throne  a  king  who  through  good- 
nature or  age  should  give  up  the  smallest  part  of 
his  prerogative  to  the  people,  if  there  should  come 
a  minister  of  merit  and  popularity — but  I  have 
room  for  no  more.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LI. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

As  I  was  yesterday  seated  at  breakfast  over  a 
pensive  dish  of  tea,  my  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  my  old  friend  and  companion,  who 
introduced  a  stranger,  dressed  pretty  much  like 
himself.  The  gentleman  made  several  apologies 
for  his  visit,  begged  of  me  to  impute  his  intrusion 
to  the  sincerity  of  his  respect,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  curiosity. 

As  I  am  very  suspicious  of  my  company  when 
I  find  them  very  civil  without  any  apparent  reason, 
I  answered  the  stranger's  caresses  at  first  with 
reserve  ;  which  my  friend  perceiving,  instantly  let 
me  into  my  visitant's  trade  and  character,  asking 
Mr.  Fudge,  whether  he  had  lately  published  any 
thing  new  ?  I  now  conjectured  that  my  guest  was 
no  other  than  a  bookseller,  and  his  answer  con- 
firmed my  suspicious. 


«  Excuse  me,  sir,"  says  he,  « it  is  not  the  season  ; 
books  have  their  time  as  well  as  cucumbers.  I 
would  no  more  bring  out  a  new  work  in  summer, 
than  I  would  sell  pork  in  the  dog-days.  Nothing 
in  my  way  goes  off  in  summer  except  very  light 
goods  indeed.  A  review,  a  magazine,  or  a  sessions 
paper  may  amuse  a  summer  reader  ;  but  all  our 
stock  of  value  we  reserve  for  a  spring  and  winter 
trade."  "  I  must  confess,  sir,"  says  I,  "  a  curiosity 
to  know  what  you  call  a  valuable  stock,  which  can 
only  bear  a  winter  perusal." — ^"Sir,"  replied  the 
bookseller,  "  it  is  not  my  way  to  cry  up  my  own 
goods,  but  without  exaggeration  I  will  venture  to 
show  with  any  of  the  trade  ;  my  books  at  least 
have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  always  new  ; 
and  it  is  my  way  to  clear  off  my  old  to  the  trunk- 
makers  every  season.  I  have  ten  new  title-pages 
now  about  me,  which  only  want  books  to  be  added 
to  make  them  the  finest  things  in  nature.  Others 
may  pretend  to  direct  the  vulgar  ;  but  that  is  not 
my  way  ;  I  always  let  the  vulgar  direct  me  ; 
wherever  popular  clamour  arises,  I  always  echo 
the  million.  For  instance,  should  the  people  in 
general  say  that  such  a  man  is  a  rogue,  I  instantly 
give  orders  to  set  him  down  in  print  a  villain  ; 
thus  every  man  buys  the  book,  not  to  learn  new 
sentiments,  but  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
own  reflected." — "  But  sii',"  interrupted  I,  "  you 
speak"  as  if  yourself  wrote  the  books  you  publish  ; 
may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  a  sight  of  some  of  these 
intended  publications  which  are  shortly  to  surprise 
the  world  ? "— "  As  to  that  sir,"  replied  the  talk- 
ative bookseller,  "I  only  di'aw  out  the  plans 
myself ;  and  though  I  am  very  cautious  of  com- 
municating them  to  any,  yet,  as  in  the  end  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask,  you  shall  see  a  few  of  them.  Here, 
sir,  here  they  are,  diamonds  of  the  first  water, 
I  assure  you.  Imprimis,  a  translation  of  several 
medical  precepts  for  the  use  of  such  physicians  as 
do  not  understand  Latin.  Item,  the  young  clergy- 
man's art  of  placing  patches  regularly,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  different  manners  of  smiling 
without  distortmg  the  face.  Item,  the  whole  art 
of  love  made  perfectly  easy  by  a  broker  of  'Change 
Alley.  Item,  the  proper  manner  of  cutting  black- 
lead  pencils,  and  making  crayons  ;  by  the  Right 
Hon.  tlie  Earl  of  ***.  Item,  the  muster-master- 
general,  or  the  review  of  reviews — "  "  Sir,"  cried 
I,  interrupting  him,  "  my  curiosity  with  regard  to 
title-pages  is  satisfied,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some 
longer  manuscript,  a  history,  or  an  epic  poem." — 
"  Bless  me,"  cries  the  man  of  industry,  "  now  you 
speak  of  an  epic  poem,  you  shall  see  an  excellent 
farce.  Here  it  is  ;  dip  into  it  where  you  will,  it 
will  be  found  replete  with  true  modern  humour. 
Strokes,  sir  ;  it  is  filled  with  strokes  of  wit  and 
satire  in  every  line."  "  Do  you  call  these  dashes 
of  the  pen  strokes,"  replied  I,  «  for  I  must  confess 
I  can  see  no  other  ? "  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  do 
you  call  them  ?  Do  you  see  anything  good  now- 
a-days  that  is  not  filled  with  strokes — and  dashes  I 

Sir,  a  well -placed  dash  makes  half  the  wit 

of  our  writers  of  modem  humour*.     I  bought  last 

*  The  idea  is  well  ridiculed  by  our  late  excellent  poet 
Cowper,  who  in  his  Table  Talk  has  given  the  following 
admirable  description  of— 

««  A  prologue  interdash'd  with  many  a  stroke, 
An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke, 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words— but  iu  the  gap  between." 
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season  a  piece  that  had  no  other  merit  upon  earth 
than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  breaks,  seventy- 
two  ha  ha's,  three  good  things,  and  a  garter.  And 
yet  it  played  off,  and  bounced,  and  cracked,  and 
made  more  sport  than  a  fire-work." — "  I  fancy 
then,  sir,  you  were  a  considerable  gainer  ? " — "  It 
must  be  owned  the  piece  did  pay  ;  but  upon  the 
whole  I  cannot  much  boast  of  last  winter's  success  ; 
I  gained  by  two  murders,  but  then  I  lost  by  an 
ill-timed  charity  sermon.  I  was  a  considerable 
sufferer  by  my  Direct  Road  to  an  Estate,  but  the 
Infernal  Guide  brought  me  up  again.  Ah,  sir, 
that  was  a  piece  touched  off  by  the  hands  of  a 
master,  filled  with  good  things  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  author  had  nothing  but  the  jest 
in  view  ;  no  dull  moral  lurking  beneath,  nor  ill- 
natured  satire  to  sour  the  reader's  good-humour  ; 
he  wisely  considered  that  moral  and  humour  at  the 
same  time  were  quite  overdoing  the  business." — 
*'  To  what  purpose  was  the  book  then  published  1 " 
cried  I.  "  Sir,  the  book  was  published  in  order 
to  be  sold  ;  and  no  book  sold  better,  except  the 
criticisms  upon  it,  which  came  out  soon  after  ;  of 
all  kinds  of  writings,  that  goes  off  best  at  present  ; 
and  I  generally  fasten  a  criticism  upon  every  sell- 
ing book  that  is  published. 

"  I  once  had  an  author  who  never  left  the  least 
opening  for  the  critics  ;  close  was  the  word,  always 
very  right  and  very  dull,  ever  on  the  safe  side  of 
an  argument  ;  yet,  with  all  his  qualifications,  inca- 
pable of  coming  into  favour.  I  soon  perceived 
that  his  bent  was  for  criticism  ;  and  as  he  was 
good  for  nothing  else,  supplied  him  with  pens  and 
paper,  and  planted  him  at  the  begmning  of  every 
month  as  a  censor  on  the  works  of  others.  In 
short,  I  found  him  a  treasure  ;  no  merit  could 
escape  him  ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  ever  wrote  best  and  bitterest  when  drunk." — 
"  But  are  there  not  some  works,"  interrupted  I, 
"  that  from  the  very  manner  of  their  composition 
nmst  be  exempt  from  criticism  ;  particularly  such 
as  profess  to  disi'egard  its  laws  ?" — "  There  is  no 
work  whatsoever  but  he  can  criticise,"  replied  the 
bookseller  ;  "  even  though  you  wrote  in  Chinese 
he  would  have  a  pluck  at  you.  Suppose  you  should 
take  it  into  your  head  to  publish  a  book,  let  it  be 
a  volume  of  Chinese  letters  for  instance  ;  write 
how  you  will,  he  shall  show  the  world  you  could 
have  written  better.  Should  you,  with  the  most 
local  exactness,  stick  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  from  whence  you  come  ;  should  you 
confine  yourself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Eastern 
knowledge,  and  be  perfectly  simple,  and  perfectly 
natural,  he  has  then  the  strongest  reason  to  exclaim. 
He  may  with  a  sneer  send  you  back  to  China  for 
readers.  He  may  observe,  that  after  the  first  or 
second  letter  the  iteration  of  the  same  simplicity  is 
insupportably  tedious  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  is,  the 
public  in  such  a  case  will  anticipate  his  censures, 
and  leave  you,  with  all  your  uninstructive  sim- 
plicity, to  be  mauled  at  discretion." 

"  Yes,"  cried  I,  "  but  in  order  to  avoid  his  in- 
dignation, and  what  I  should  fear  more,  that  of  the 
public,  I  would  in  such  a  case  write  with  all  the 
knowledge  I  was  master  of.  As  I  am  not  pos- 
sessed of  much  learning,  at  least  I  would  not  s\ip- 
press  what  little  I  had  ;  nor  would  I  appear  more 
stupid  than  nature  made  me.'* — "Here  then," 
cries  the  bookseller,  "  we  should  have  you  entirely 
in  our  power ;  unnatural,  uneastern  j  quite  out  of 


character  ;  *  erroneously  sensible  !'  would  be  the 
whole  cry  ;  sir,  we  should  then  hunt  you  down 
like  a  rat." — "'Head  of  my  father  !'  said  I,  "sure 
there  are  but  the  two  ways  ;  the  door  must  either 
be  shut,  or  it  must  be  open.  I  must  either  be 
natural  or  unnatural." — "  Be  what  you  will,  we 
shall  criticise  you,"  retui'ued  the  bookseller,  "  and 
prove  you  a  dunce  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  But, 
sir,  it  is  time  that  I  should  come  to  business.  I 
have  just  now  in  the  press  a  history  of  China  ; 
and  if  you  will  but  put  your  name  to  it  as  the 
author,  I  shall  repay  the  obligation  with  grati- 
tude."— "  What,  sir,"  replied  I,  "  put  my  name 
to  a  work  which  I  have  not  written  !  Never, 
while  I  retain  a  proper  respect  for  the  public  and 
myself."  The  bluntness  of  my  reply  quite  abated 
the  ardour  of  the  bookseller's  convei'sation  ;  and, 
after  about  half  an  hour's  disagreeable  reserve, 
he,  with  some  ceremony,  took  his  leave  and  with- 
drew.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LII. 

TO   THE  SAME. 

In  all  other  countries,  my  dear  Fum  Hoam,the 
rich  are  distinguished  by  their  di-ess.  In  Persia, 
China,  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  those  who  are 
possessed  of  much  gold  or  silver,  put  some  of  it 
upon  their  clothes  :  but  in  England,  those  who 
carry  much  upon  their  clothes  are  remarked  for 
having  but  little  in  their  pockets.  A  tawdry  out- 
side is  regarded  as  a  badge  of  poverty,  and  those 
who  can  sit  at  home,  and  gloat  over  their  thou- 
sands in  silent  satisfaction,  are  generally  found  to 
do  it  in  plain  clothes. 

This  diversity  of  thinking  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  prevails  here,  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  ;  but  am  since  informed  that  it  was 
introduced  by  an  intercourse  between  them  and 
their  neighbours  the  French  ;  who,  whenever  they 
came  in  order  to  pay  these  islanders  a  visit,  were 
genei-ally  very  well  dressed,  and  very  poor,  daubed 
with  lace,  but  all  the  gilding  on  the  outside.  By 
this  method  laced  clothes  have  been  brought  so 
much  into  contempt,  that  at  present  even  their 
mandarins  are  ashamed  of  finery. 

I  must  own  myself  a  convert  to  English  sim- 
plicity :  I  am  no  more  for  ostentation  of  wealth 
than  of  learning.  The  person  who  in  company 
should  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  others,  I  am  apt 
to  regard  as  illiterate  and  ill-bred  ;  the  person 
whose  clothes  are  extremely  fine,  I  am  apt  to  con- 
sider as  not  being  possessed  of  any  superiority  of 
fortune,  but  resembling  those  Indians  who  are 
found  to  wear  all  the  gold  they  have  in  the  world 
in  a  bob  at  the  nose. 

I  was  lately  introduced  into  a  company  of  the 
best-dressed  men  I  have  seen  since  my  arrival. 
Upon  entering  the  room,  I  was  struck  with  awe 
at  the  grandeur  of  the  different  dresses.  That 
personage,  thought  I,  in  blue-and-gold  must  be 
some  emperor's  son ;  that  in  green-and-silver,  a 
prince  of  the  blood;  and  he  in  embroidered  scarlet, 
a  prime  minister,  all  first-rate  noblemen  I  sup- 
pose, and  well-looking  noblemen  too.  I  sat  for 
some  tune  with  that  uneasiness  which  conscious 
inferiority  produces  in  the  ingenuous  mind,  all 
attention  to  their  discourse.  However,  I  found 
their  conversation  more  vulgar  than  I  could  have 
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expected  from  personages  of  such  distinction  :  if 
these,  thought  I  to  myself,  be  princes,  they  are 
the  most  stupid  princes  I  have  ever  conversed 
with  :  yet  still  I  continued  to  venerate  their  dress; 
for  dress  has  a  kind  of  mechanical  influence  on  the 
mind. 

My  friend  in  black  indeed  did  not  behave  with 
the  same  deference,  but  contradicted  the  finest  of 
them  all  in  the  most  peremptory  tones  of  contempt. 
But  I  had  scarcely  time  to  wonder  at  the  imprud- 
ence of  his  conduct,  when  I  found  occasion  to  be 
equally  surprised  at  the  absurdity  of  theirs  ;  for 
upon  the  entry  of  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in 
a  cap,  dirty  shirt  and  boots,  the  whole  circle 
seemed  diminished  of  their  former  importance, 
and  contended  who  should  be  first  to  pay  their 
obeisance  to  the  stranger.  They  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  circle  of  Kalmucs  offering  incense  to  a 
bear. 

Eager  to  know  the  cause  of  so  much  seeming 
contradiction,  I  whispered  my  friend  out  of  the 
room,  and  found  that  the  august  company  con- 
sisted of  no  other  than  a  dancing-master,  two 
fiddlers,  and  a  third-rate  actor,  all  assembled  in 
order  to  make  a  set  of  country  dances  ;  and  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  whom  I  saw  enter,  was  a 
squire  from  the  country,  and  desirous  of  learning 
the  new  manner  of  footing,  and  smoothing  up  the 
rudiments  of  his  rural  minuet. 

I  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  authority  which 
my  friend  assumed  among  them,  nay,  was  even 
displeased  (pardon  my  Eastern  education)  that  he 
had  not  kicked  every  creature  of  them  down  stairs. 
"  What,"  said  I, "  shall  a  set  of  such  paltry  fellows 
dress  themselves  up  like  sons  of  kings,  and  claim 
even  the  transitory  respect  of  half  an  hour  ! 
There  should  be  some  law  to  restrain  so  manifest 
a  breach  of  privilege  ;  they  should  go  from  house 
to  house,  as  in  China,  with  the  instruments  of 
their  profession  strung  round  their  necks  ;  by  this 
means  we  might  be  able  to  distinguish  and  treat 
them  in  a  style  of  becoming  contempt."  "  Hold, 
my  friend,"  replied  my  companion,  **  were  your 
reformation  to  take  place,  as  dancing-masters  and 
fiddlers  now  mimic  gentlemen  in  appearance,  we 
should  then  find  our  fine  gentlemen  conforming  to 
theirs.  A  beau  might  be  introduced  to  a  lady  of 
fashion  with  a  fiddle-case  hanging  at  his  neck  by 
a  red  riband  ;  and,  instead  of  a  cane,  might  carry 
a  fiddle-stick.  Though  to  be  as  dull  as  a  first- 
rate  dancing-master  might  be  used  with  prover- 
bial justice,  yet  dull  as  he  is,  many  a  fine  gentle- 
man sets  him  up  as  the  proper  standard  of  polite- 
ness, copies  not  only  the  pert  vivacity  of  his  air, 
but  the  flat  insipidity  of  his  conversation.  In  short, 
if  you  make  a  law  agamst  dancing-masters  imitat- 
ing the  fine  gentleman,  you  should  with  as  much 
reason  enact,  that  no  fine  gentleman  shall  imitate 
the  dancing-master. 

After  I  had  left  my  friend,  I  made  toward  home, 
reflecting,  as  I  went,  upon  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
gmshing  men  by  their  appearance.  Invited,  how- 
ever, by  the  freshness  of  the  evening,  I  did  not 
return  directly,  but  went  to  ruminate  on  what  had 
passed  in  a  public  garden  belonging  to  the  city. 
Here,  as  I  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  felt 
the  pleasing  sympathy  which  nature  in  bloom  in- 
spires, a  disconsolate  figure,  who  sat  on  the  other 
end  of  the  seat,  seemed  no  way  to  enjoy  the 
serenity  of  the  season. 


His  dress  was  miserable  beyond  description ;  a 
threadbare  coat  of  the  rudest  materials,  a  shirt, 
though  clean,  yet  extremely  coarse  ;  hair  that 
seemed  to  have  been  long  unconscious  of  the  comb; 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  equipage  impressed  with  the 
marks  of  genuine  poverty. 

As  he  continued  to  sigh,  and  testify  every  symp- 
tom of  despair,  I  was  naturally  led,  from  a  motive 
of  humanity,  to  offer  comfort  and  assistance.  You 
know  ray  heart  ;  and  that  all  who  are  miserable 
may  claim  a  place  there.  The  pensive  stranger 
at  first  declined  my  conversation  ;  but  at  last 
perceiving  a  peculiarity  in  my  accent  and  manner 
of  thinking,  he  began  to  unfold  himself  by  de- 


I  now  found  that  he  was  not  so  very  miserable 
as  he  at  first  appeared  :  upon  my  offering  him  a 
small  piece  of  money,  he  refused  my  favour,  yet 
without  appearing  displeased  at  my  intended  ge- 
nerosity. It  is  true,  he  sometimes  interrupted  the 
conversation  with  a  sigh,  and  talked  pathetically  of 
neglected  merit ;  still  I  could  perceive  a  serenity  in 
his  countenance,  that,  upon  a  closer  inspection, 
bespoke  inward  content. 

Upon  a  pause  in  the  conversation  I  was  going 
to  take  my  leave,  when  he  begged  I  would  favour 
him  with  my  company  home  to  supper.  I  was 
surprised  at  such  a  demand  from  a  person  of  his 
appearance,  but  willing  to  indulge  curiosity  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  ;  and  though  I  felt  some 
repugnance  at  being  seen  with  one  who  appeared 
so  very  wretched,  went  along  with  seeming  ala- 
crity. 

Still  as  he  approached  nearer  home,  his  good 
humour  proportionably  seemed  to  increase.  At 
last  he  stopped,  not  at  the  gate  of  a  hovel,  but  of 
a  magnificent  palace  !  When  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
all  the  sumptuous  elegance  which  everywhere 
presented  upon  entering,  and  then  when  I  looked 
at  my  seeming  miserable  conductor,  I  could  scarcely 
think  that  all  this  finery  belonged  to  him  ;  yet  in 
fact  it  did.  Numerous  servants  ran  through  the 
apartments  with  silent  assiduity  ;  sevei'al  ladies  of 
beauty,  and  magnificently  dressed,  came  to  wel- 
come his  return  :  a  most  elegant  supper  was  pro- 
vided ;  in  short  I  found  the  person,  whom  a  Uttle 
before  I  had  sincerely  pitied,  to  be  in  reality  a 
most  refined  epicure  !  one  who  courted  contempt 
abroad,  in  order  to  feel  with  keener  gust  the  plea- 
sure  of  pre-eminence  at  home.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LIIL 

TO  THE  SAME. 

How  often  have  we  admired  the  eloquence  ot 
Europe  !  that  strength  of  thinking,  that  delicacy 
of  imagination,  even  beyond  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.  How  were  we  enraptured 
with  those  bold  figures  which  sent  every  senti- 
ment with  force  to  the  heart ;  how  have  we  spent 
whole  days  together  in  learning  those  arts  by 
which  European  writers  got  within  the  passions, 
and  led  the  reader  as  if  by  enchantment ! 

But  though  we  have  learned  most  of  the  rheto- 
rical figures  of  the  last  age,  yet  thei-e  seems  to  be 
one  or  two  of  great  use  here,  which  have  not  yet 
travelled  to  China.  The  figures  I  mean  are  called 
bawdy  and  pertness ;  none  are  more  fashionable; 
none  so  sure  of  admirers  ;  they  ai-e  of  such  a 
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nature,  that  the  merest  blockhead,  by  a  proper 
use  of  them,  shall  have  the  reputation  of  a  wit ; 
they  lie  level  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  ad- 
dress those  passions  which  all  have,  or  would  be 
ashamed  to  disown. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  I  believe  with  some 
truth,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  dunce  to  obtain 
the  reputation  of  a  wit ;  yet  by  the  assistance  of 
the  figure  bawdy,  this  may  be  easily  effected,  and 
a  bawdy  blockhead  often  passes  for  a  fellow  of 
smart  parts  and  pretensions.  Every  object  in 
nature  helps  the  joke  forward,  without  scarcely 
any  effort  of  the  imagination.  If  a  lady  stands, 
something  very  good  may  be  said  upon  that :  if 
she  happens  to  fall,  with  the  help  of  a  little  fashion- 
able prm'iency,  there  are  forty  sly  things  I'eady 
on  the  occasion.  But  a  prurient  jest  has  always 
been  found  to  give  most  pleasure  to  a  few  very 
old  gentlemen,  who,  being  in  some  measure 
dead  to  other  sensations,  feel  the  force  of  the 
allusion  with  double  violence  on  the  organs  of 
risibility. 

An  author  who  writes  in  this  manner  is  gene- 
rally sure  therefore  of  having  the  very  old  and 
the  impotent  among  his  admirers  ;  for  these  he 
may  properly  be  said  to  write,  and  from  these 
he  ought  to  expect  his  reward,  his  works  being 
often  a  very  proper  succedaneum  to  cantharides, 
or  an  assafoetida  pill.  His  pen  should  be  consi- 
dered in  the  same  hght  as  the  squirt  of  an  apo- 
thecary, both  being  directed  at  the  same  generous 
end. 

But  though  this  manner  of  writing  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
fashion  here,  yet  still  it  deserves  greater  praise  in 
being  equally  suited  to  the  most  vulgar  apprehen- 
sions. The  very  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Benin 
or  Caffraria  are  in  this  respect  tolerably  polite, 
and  might  relish  a  prurient  joke  of  this  kind  with 
critical  propriety  ;  probably  too  with  higher  gust, 
as  they  wear  neither  breeches  nor  petticoats  to 
intercept  the  application. 

It  is  certain  I  never  could  have  expected  the 
ladies  here,  biassed  as  they  are  by  education, 
capable  at  once  of  bravely  throwing  off  their  pre- 
judices, and  not  only  applauding  books  in  which 
this  figure  makes  the  only  merit,  but  even  adopt- 
ing it  in  their  own  conversation.  Yet  so  it  is,  the 
pretty  innocents  now  carry  those  books  only  in 
theh'  hands,  which  formerly  were  hid  under  the 
cushion  ;  they  now  lisp  their  double  meanings 
with  so  much  grace,  and  talk  over  the  raptures 
they  bestow  with  such  little  reserve,  that  I  am 
sometimes  reminded  of  a  custom  among  the  enter- 
tainers in  China,  who  think  it  a  piece  of  necessary 
breeding  to  whet  the  appetites  of  their  guests,  by 
letting  them  smell  dinner  in  the  kitchen  before  it 
is  served  up  to  table. 

The  veneration  we  have  for  many  things  en- 
tirely proceeds  from  their  being  carefully  con- 
cealed. Were  the  idolatrous  Tartar  permitted  to 
lift  the  veil  which  keeps  his  idol  from  view,  it 
might  be  a  certain  method  to  cure  his  future 
superstition  ;  with  wlut  a  noble  spbit  of  freedom 
therefore  must  that  writer  be  possessed,  who 
bravely  paints  things  as  they  are,  who  lifts  the 
veil  of  modesty,  who  displays  the  most  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  temple,  and  shows  the  erring  people 
that  the  object  of  their  vows  is  either,  perhaps,  a 
mouse  or  a  monkey. 


However,  though  this  figure  be  at  present  so 
much  in  fashion  ;  though  the  professors  of  it  are 
so  much  caressed  by  the  great,  those  perfect 
judges  of  literary  excellence  :  yet  it  is  confessed 
to  be  only  a  revival  of  what  was  once  fashion- 
able here  before.  There  was  a  time  when,  by 
this  very  manner  of  writing,  the  gentle  Tom 
Durfey,  as  I  read  in  English  authors,  acquired 
his  great  reputation,  and  became  the  favourite 
of  a  king. 

The  works  of  this  original  genius,  though  they 
never  travelled  abroad  to  China,  and  scarcely 
have  reached  posterity  at  home,  were  once  found 
upon  every  fashionable  toilet,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  polite,  I  mean  very  polite,  conversation. 
"Has  your  grace  seen  Mr.  Durfey's  last  new 
thing,  the  Oylet  Hole  ?  A  most  facetious  piece  ! " 
"  Sure,  my  lord,  all  the  world  must  have  seen  it  ; 
Durfey  is  certainly  the  most  comical  creature 
alive.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  things  and  live. 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  natural  and  pretty 
as  when  the  Squire  and  Bridget  meet  in  the  cellar  ? 
And  then  the  difficulties  they  both  find  in  broach- 
ing the  beer-barrel  are  so  arch  and  so  ingenious  ! 
We  have  certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the 
language."  In  this  manner  they  spoke  then, 
and  in  this  manner  they  speak  now  ;  for  though 
the  successor  of  Durfey  does  not  excel  him  in 
wit,  the  world  must  confess  he  outdoes  him  in 
obscenity. 

There  are  several  very  dull  fellows,  who,  by  a 
few  mechanical  helps,  sometimes  learn  to  become 
extremely  brilliant  and  pleasing,  with  a  little 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  eye-brows, 
fingers,  and  nose.  By  imitatuig  a  cat,  a  sow,  and 
pigs  ;  by  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
the  most  ignorant  are  furnished  out  for  conver- 
sation. But  the  writer  finds  it  impossible  to  throw 
his  winks,  his  shrugs,  or  his  attitudes  upon  paper  ; 
he  may  borrow  some  assistance  indeed,  by  printing 
his  face  at  the  title-page  ;  but  without  wit  to  pass 
for  a  man  of  ingenuity,  no  other  mechanical  help 
but  downright  obscenity  will  suffice.  By  speaking 
to  some  peculiar  sensations,  we  are  always  sure 
of  exciting  laughter,  for  the  jest  does  not  lie  in  the 
writer,  but  in  the  subject. 

But  bawdy  is  often  helped  on  by  another 
figure,  called  pertness  ;  and  few  indeed  are  found 
to  excel  in  one  that  are  not  possessed  of  the 
other. 

As  in  common  conversation, the  best  way  to  make 
the  audience  laugh  is  by  first  laughing  youreelf ; 
so  in  writing,  the  properest  manner  is  to  show  an 
attempt  at  humoui',  which  will  pass  upon  most  for 
humour  in  reality.  To  effect  this,  readers  must 
be  treated  with  the  most  perfect  familiarity  ;  in 
one  page  the  author  is  to  make  them  a  low  bow, 
and  in  the  next  to  pull  them  by  the  nose  :  he 
must  talk  in  riddles,  and  then  send  them  to  bed  in 
order  to  dream  for  the  solution.  He  must  speak 
of  himself  and  his  chapters,  and  his  manner,  and 
what  he  would  be  at,  and  his  own  importance, 
and  his  mother's  importance,  with  the  most 
unpitying  prolixity :  now  and  then  testifying 
his  contempt  for  all  but  himself,  smiling  with- 
out a  jest,  and  without  wit  possessing  vivacity. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER  LIV. 


FROM   THE   SAME. 


Though  naturally  pensive,  yet  I  am  fond  of  gay 
company,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  thus  dis- 
missing the  mind  from  duty.  From  this  motive 
I  am  often  found  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  ;  and 
wherever  pleasure  is  to  be  sold,  am  always  a  pur- 
chaser. In  those  places,  without  being  marked  by 
any,  I  join  in  whatever  goes  forward,  work  my 
passions  into  a  similitude  of  frivolous  earnestness, 
shout  as  they  shout,  and  condemn  as  they  happen  to 
disapprove.  A  mind  thus  sunk  for  a  while  below 
its  natural  standard,  is  qualified  for  stronger  flights, 
as  those  first  retire  who  would  spi-ing  forward  with 
greater  vigour. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  my 
friend  and  I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company 
in  one  of  the  public  walks  near  the  city.  Here  we 
sauntered  together  for  some  time,  either  praising 
the  beauty  of  such  as  were  handsome,  or  the 
dresses  of  such  as  had  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them.  We  had  gone  thus  deliberately  forward 
for  some  time,  when  stopping  on  a  sudden,  my 
friend  caught  me  by  the  elbow,  and  led  me  out  of 
the  public  walk  :  I  could  perceive  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  pace,  and  by  his  frequently  looking 
behind,  that  he  was  attempting  to  avoid  somebody 
who  followed  ;  we  now  turned  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left ;  as  we  went  forward,  he  still  went 
faster,  but  in  vain  ;  the  person  whom  he  attempted 
to  escape,  hunted  us  through  every  doubling,  and 
gained  upon  us  each  moment ;  so  that  at  last  we 
fairly  stood  still,  resolving  to  face  what  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up,  and  joined  us  with 
all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  «  My 
dear  Dry-bone,"  cries  he,  shaking  my  friend's 
hand,  "  where  have  you  been  hiding  this  half 
century  I  Positively  I  had  fancied  you  were  gone 
down  to  cultivate  matrimony  and  your  estate  in 
the  country."  During  the  reply,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  the  appearance  of  our  new 
companion  ;  his  hat  was  pinched  up  with  peculiar 
smartness  ;  his  looks  were  pale,  thin,  and  sharp  ; 
round  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad  black  riband,  and 
in  his  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with  glass  ;  his  coat 
was  trimmed  with  tarnished  twist  ;  he  wore  by  his 
side  a  sword  with  a  black  hilt ;  and  his  stockings  of 
silk,  though  newly  washed,  were  grown  yellow  by 
long  service.  I  was  so  much  engaged  with  the 
peculiarity  of  his  dress,  that  I  attended  only  to  the 
latter  part  of  my  friend's  reply,  in  which  he  com- 
plimented Mr.  Tibbs  on  the  taste  of  his  clothes, 
and  the  bloom  in  his  countenance  :  "  Psha,  psha. 
Will,"  cried  the  figure,  "  no  more  of  that  if  you 
love  me  ;  you  know  I  hate  flattery,  on  my  soul  I 
do  ;  and  yet,  to  be  sure,  an  intimacy  with  the  great 
will  improve  one's  appearance,  and  a  course  of 
venison  will  fatten  ;  and  yet  faith  I  despise  the 
great  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  damned  honest  fellows  among  them  ;  and 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  one-half  because  the 
other  wants  weeding.  If  they  were  all  such  as 
my  Lord  Muddler,  one  of  the  most  good-natured 
creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon,  I  should 
myself  be  among  the  number  of  their  admirers. 
I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess  of  Picca- 
dilly's ;  my  lord  was  there.    *  Ned,'  says  he  to  me. 


'  Ned,'  says  he,  *  I'll  hold  gold  to  silver,  I  can  tell 
where  you  were  poaching  last  night.'  *  Poaching, 
my  lord,'  said  I  ;  *  faith  you  have  missed  already ; 
for  I  staid  at  home,  and  let  the  girls  poach  for  me. 
That's  my  way  ;  I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some 
animals  do  their  prey  ;  stand  still,  and  swoop,  they 
fall  into  my  mouth.'  " 

"  Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,"  cried  my 
companion,  with  looks  of  infinite  pity,"  I  hope  your 
fortune  is  as  much  improved  as  your  understand- 
ing in  such  company  ? " — "  Improved  ?"  replied 
the  other  ;  "  You  shall  know, — but  let  it  go  no 
farther, — a  great  secret, — five  hundred  a  year  to 
begin  with. — My  lord's  word  of  honour  for  it — 
his  lordship  took  me  down  in  his  own  chariot 
yesterday,  and  we  had  a  tete-a-tite  dinner  in  the 
country  ;  where  we  talked  of  nothing  else." — "  I 
fancy  you  forget,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  you  told  us  but 
this  moment  of  your  dining  yesterday  in  town  !  " 
— "  Did  I  say  so  1 "  replied  he,  coolly, "  to  be  sure 
if  I  said  so  it  was  so — dined  in  town  ;  egad,  now  I 
do  remember,  I  did  dine  in  town  ;  but  I  dined  in 
the  country  too  ;  for  you  must  know,  my  boys,  I 
eat  two  dinners.  By  the  by,  I  am  grown  as  nice 
as  the  devil  in  my  eating.  I'll  tell  you  a  pleasant 
affair  about  that  :  we  were  a  select  party  of  us  to 
dine  at  Lady  Grogram's,  an  affected  piece,  but  let 
it  go  no  farther — a  secret  :  well,  there  happened 
to  be  no  assafoetida  in  the  sauce  to  a  turkey,  upon 
which,  says  I,  I'll  hold  a  thousand  guineas,  and 
say  done  first,  that — but  dear  Dry-bone,  you  are 
an  honest  creature,  lend  me  half-a-crown  for  a 
minute  or  two,  or  so,  just  till — but,  heark'e,  ask  me 
for  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  or  it  may  be  twenty 
to  one  but  I  forget  to  pay  you." 

When  he  left  us,  our  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  so  extraordinary  a  character.  "  His 
very  dress,"  cries  my  friend,  "  is  not  less  extraor- 
dinary than  his  conduct.  If  you  meet  him  this  day 
you  find  him  in  rags,  if  the  next  in  embroidery. 
With  those  persons  of  distinction,  of  whom  he 
talks  so  familiarly,  he  has  scarcely  a  coffee-house 
acquaintance.  However,  both  for  the  interests 
of  society,  and  perhaps  for  his  own,  heaven  has 
made  him  poor ;  and  while  all  the  world  perceives 
his  wants,  he  fancies  them  concealed  from  every 
eye.  An  agreeable  companion  because  he  under- 
stands flattery,  and  all  must  be  pleased  with  the 
first  part  of  his  conversation,  though  all  are  sure 
of  its  ending  with  a  demand  on  their  purse. — 
While  his  youth  countenances  the  levity  of  his 
conduct,  he  may  thus  earn  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence, but  when  age  comes  on,  the  gravity  of 
which  is  incompatible  with  buffoonery,  then  will 
he  find  himself  forsaken  by  all :  condemned  in 
the  decline  of  life  to  hang  upon  some  rich  family 
whom  he  once  despised,  there  to  undergo  all  the 
ingenuity  of  studied  contempt,  to  be  employed 
onl^^  as  a  spy  upon  the  servants,  or  a  bugbear  to 
fright  the  cluldren  into  obedience."    Adieu. 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE  SAMS. 

I  AM  apt  to  fancy  I  have  contracted  a  new 
acquaintance  whom  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
shake  off".  My  little  beau  of  yesterday  overtook 
me  again  in  one  of  the  public  walks,  and  slapping 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saluted  me  with  an  air  of  the 
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most  perfect  familiarity.  His  dress  was  the  same 
as  usual,  except  that  he  had  more  powder  in  his 
hair,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  a  pair  of  temple  spec- 
tacles, and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

As  I  knew  him  to  be  a  harmless,  amusing  little 
thing,  I  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any  de- 
gree of  severity  ;  so  we  walked  forward  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  intimacy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dis- 
cussed all  the  usual  topics  preliminary  to  particular 
conversation. 

The  oddities  that  marked  his  character,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  appear  ;  he  bowed  to  several 
well-dressed  persons,  who,  by  their  manner  of 
returning  the  compliment,  appeared  perfect  stran- 
gers. At  intervals  he  drew  out  a  pocket-book, 
seeming  to  take  memorandums  before  all  the 
company,  with  much  importance  and  assiduity. 
In  this  maimer  he  led  me  through  the  length  of 
the  whole  walk,  fretting  at  his  absurdities,  and 
fancying  myself  laughed  at  not  less  than  him  by 
every  spectator. 

When  we  were  got  to  the  end  of  the  procession, 
"  Blast  me,"  cries  he,  with  an  air  of  vivacity,  "  I 
never  saw  the  Park  so  thin  in  my  life  before  ; 
there's  no  company  at  all  to-day.  Not  a  single 
face  to  be  seen." — "  No  company,"  interrupted  I 
peevishly  ;  "  no  company  where  there  is  such  a 
crowd  !  why  man,  there's  too  much.  What  are 
the  thousands  that  have  been  laughing  at  us  but 
company  ?" — "  Lard,  my  deai',"  returned  he,  Avith 
the  utmost  good-humour,  "  you  seem  immensely 
chagrined  ;  but,  blast  me,  when  the  world  laughs 
at  me,  I  laugh  at  all  the  world,  and  so  we  are  even. 
My  Lord  Trip,  Bill  Squash  the  Creolian,  and  I, 
sometimes  make  a  party  at  being  ridiculous  ;  and 
so  we  say  and  do  a  thousand  things  for  the  joke. 
But  I  see  you  are  grave,  and  if  you  are  for  a 
fine  grave  sentimental  companion,  you  shall  dine 
with  me  and  my  wife  to-day,  I  must  insist  on't  : 
I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a  lady  of  as  ele- 
gant qualifications  as  any  in  nature  ;  she  was  bred, 
but  that's  between  ourselves,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Countess  of  All-night.  A  charming  body 
of  voice,  but  no  more  of  that,  she  will  give  us  a 
song.  You  shall  see  my  little  girl,  too,  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet  pretty  crea- 
ture :  I  design  her  for  my  Lord  Drumstick's 
eldest  son,  but  that's  in  friendship,  let  it  go  no 
farther  ;  she's  but  six  years  old,  and  yet  she  walks 
a  minuet,  and  plays  on  the  guitar  immensely 
already.  I  intend  she  shall  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible in  every  accomplishment.  In  the  first  place, 
I'll  make  her  a  scholar  ;  I'll  teach  her  Greek  my- 
self, and  learn  that  language  purposely  to  instruct 
her  ;  but  let  that  be  a  secret." 

Thus  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  hauled  me  along.  We 
passed  through  many  dark  alleys  and  winding 
ways  ;  for,  from  some  motives  to  me  unknown, 
he  seemed  to  have  a  particular  aversion  to  every 
street ;  at  last,  however,  we  got  to  the  door  of  a 
dismal-looking  house  in  the  outlets  of  the  town, 
where  he  informed  me  he  chose  to  reside  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air. 

We  entered  the  lower  door,  which  ever  seemed 
to  lie  most  hospitably  open  ;  and  I  began  to  ascend 
an  old  and  creaking  staircase,  when,  as  he  mounted 
to  show  me  the  way,  he  demanded  whether  I 
delighted  in  prospects,  to  which  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  «  Then,"  says  he,  «  I  shall  show  you 


one  of  the  most  charming  in  the  world  out  of  my 
windows  ;  we  shall  see  the  ships  sailing,  and  the 
whole  country  for  twenty  miles  round,  tip-top, 
quite  high.  My  Lord  Swamp  would  give  ten 
thousand  guineas  for  such  a  one  ;  but,  as  I  some- 
times pleasantly  tell  him,  I  always  like  to  keep 
my  prospects  at  home,  that  my  friends  may  see 
me  the  oftener." 

By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the 
stairs  would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to 
what  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  call  the  first 
floor  down  the  chimney,  and  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded,  "  Who's 
there  ?"  My  conductor  answered,  that  it  was 
he.  But  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the  voice 
again  repeated  the  demand  ;  to  which  he  answered 
louder  than  before  ;  and  now  the  door  was  opened 
by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

When  we  were  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his 
house  with  great  ceremony,  and  turning  to  the  old 
woman,  asked  where  was  her  lady  ?  "  Good 
troth,"  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  "  she's 
washing  your  two  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because 
they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  out  the 
tub  any  longer." — "  My  two  shirts  !"  cries  he,  in 
a  tone  that  faultered  with  confusion,  "  what  does 
the  idiot  mean  ? " — "  I  ken  what  I  mean  well 
enough,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  she's  washing  your 
two  shirts  next  door,  because" — "  Fire  and  fury, 
no  more  of  thy  stupid  explanations,"  cried  he, — 
"  Go  and  inform  her  we  have  got  company.  Were 
that  Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  the  family,  she 
would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that 
absurd  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the 
smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or  high-life  ;  and 
yet  it  is  very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  her  from  a 
parliament-man,  a  friend  of  mine,  from  the  High- 
lands, one  of  the  politest  men  in  the  world  :  but 
that's  a  secret." 

We  waited  some  time  for  Mrs.  Tibbs's  arrival, 
during  which  interval  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  chamber  and  all  its  furniture  ;  which 
consisted  of  four  chairs  with  old  wrought  bottoms, 
that  he  assured  me  were  his  wife's  embroidery  ; 
a  square  table  that  had  been  once  japanned,  a 
cradle  in  one  corner,  a  lumbering  cabinet  in  the 
other ;  a  broken  shepherdess,  and  a  mandarin 
without  a  head,  were  stuck  over  the  chimney  ; 
and  round  the  walls,  several  paltry,  unframed 
pictures,  which  he  observed  were  all  his  own  draw- 
ing. "  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  that  head  in  a 
corner,  done  in  the  manner  of  Grisoni  ?  there's  the 
true  keeping  in  it ;  it's  my  own  face,  and  though 
there  happens  to  be  no  likeness,  a  countess  offered 
me  a  hundred  for  its  fellow  :  I  refused  her,  for, 
hang  it,  that  would  be  mechanical,  you  know." 

The  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance,  at  once  a 
slattern  and  a  coquet ;  much  emaciated,  but  still 
carrying  the  remains  of  beauty.  She  made  twenty 
apologies  for  being  seen  in  such  odious  dishabille, 
but  hoped  to  be  excused,  as  she  had  staid  out  all 
night  at  the  Gardens  with  the  countess,  who  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  the  horns.  "  And,  indeed,  my  dear," 
added  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  "  his  lordship 
drank  your  health  in  a  bumper." — "  Poor  Jack," 
cries  he,  "  a  dear  good-natured  creature,  I  Icnow 
he  loves  me  ;  but  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  have  given 
orders  for  dinner  ;  you  need  make  no  great  pre- 
parations neither,  there  are  but  three  of  us,  some- 
thing elegant,  and  httle  will  do  ;   a  turbot,  an 
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f   ortolan,  or  a — "  "  Or  what  do  you  think,  my  dear,' ' 
I    interrupts  the  wife,  "  of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox- 
}    cheek,  piping  hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my 
o\vn  sauce  ?  " — "  The  very  thing,"  replies  he,  "  it 
j    will  eat  best  with  some  smart  bottled  beer  ;  but  be 
sure  to  let's  have  the  sauce  his  grace  was  so 
fond  of.     I  hate  your  immense  loads  of  meat, 
that  is  country  all  over  ;  extreme  disgusting  to 
those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  high  life." 
By  this  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and 
I    my  appetite  to  increase  ;  the  company  of  fools 
1    may  at  first  make   us  smile,  but  at   last  never 
I    fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy  ;    I    therefore 
pretended  to  recollect  a  prior  engagement,  and 
after   having   shown  my  respect  to  the  house, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  English,  by  giving 
the  old  servant  a  piece  of  money  at  the  door,  I 
took  my  leave.     Mr.  Tibbs  assured  me  that  din- 
ner, if  I  staid,  would  be  ready  at  least  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

LETTER  LVI. 
From  FuM  Hoam  to  Altangt,  the  discontented  Wanderer. 

The  distant  sounds  of  music  that  catch  new 
sweetness  as  they  vibrate  in  the  long-drawn  valley, 
are  not  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  the  tidings 
of  a  far  distant  friend. 

I  have  just  received  two  hundred  of  thy  letters 
by  the  Russian  caravan,  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners of  Europe.  You  have  left  it  to  geographers 
to  determine  the  size  of  their  mountains,  and 
extent  of  their  lakes,  seeming  only  employed  in 
discovering  the  genius,  the  government,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  In  those  letters  I  per- 
ceive a  journal  of  the  operations  of  your  mind  upon 
whatever  occurs,  rather  than  a  detail  of  your  travels 
from  one  building  to  another  ;  of  your  taking  a 
draught  of  this  ruin,  or  that  obelisk  ;  of  paying  so 
many  tomans  for  this  commodity,  or  laying  up  a  pro- 
per store  for  the  passage  of  some  new  wilderness. 

From  your  accounts  of  Russia  I  learn,  that  this 
nation  is  again  relaxing  into  pristine  barbarity, 
tliat  its  great  emperor  wanted  a  life  of  a  hundred 
years  more  to  bring  about  his  vast  design.  A 
savage  people  may  be  resembled  to  their  own 
forests  :  a  few  years  are  sufficient  to  clear  away 
the  obstructions  to  agriculture  ;  but  it  requires 
inany  ere  the  ground  acquires  a  proper  degree  of 
fertility ;  the  Russians,  attached  to  their  ancient 
prejudices,  again  renew  their  hatred  to  strangers, 
and  indulge  every  former  brutal  excess.  So  true 
it  is,  that  the  revolutions  of  wisdom  are  slow  and 
difficult,  the  revolutions  of  folly  or  ambition  pre- 
cipitate and  easy.  «  We  are  not  to  be  astonished,^' 
says  Confucius*,  "  that  the  wise  walk  more  slowly 
in  their  road  to  virtue,  than  fools  in  their  passage 
to  vice  ;  since  passion  drags  lis  along,  while  wis- 
dom only  points  out  the  way." 

The  German  empire,  that  remnant  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  ancient  Rome,  appears  from  your  account 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  members  of  its 
vast  body  want  every  tie  of  government  to  unite 
them,  and  seem  feebly  held  together  only  by  their 
respect  for  ancient  institutions.  The  very  name 
of  country  and  countrymen,  which  in  other  nations 

*  Though  this  fine  maxim  be  not  found  in  the  Latin 
edition  of  the  Morals  of  Confucius,  yet  we  find  it  ascribed 
to  jiim  by  Le  Compte,  Eiat  Present  de  la  Chine,  vol.  i. 
p.  342. 


make  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  government, 
has  been  here  for  some  time  laid  aside,  each  of  its 
inhabitants  seeming  more  proud  of  being  called 
from  the  petty  state  which  gives  him  birth,  than 
by  the  well-known  title  of  German. 

This  government  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  severe  master,  and  a  feeble  opponent.  The 
states  which  are  now  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Empire,  are  only  watching  a  proper  occasion  to 
fling  off  the  yoke,  and  those  which  are  become 
too  powei'ful  to  be  compelled  to  obedience,  now 
begin  to  think  of  dictating  in  their  turn.  The 
struggles  in  this  state  are  therefore  not  in  order 
to  preserve  but  to  destroy  the  ancient  constitution  ; 
if  one  side  succeeds,  the  government  must  become 
despotic,  if  the  other,  several  states  will  subsist 
without  nominal  subordination ;  but  in  either  case 
the  Germanic  constitution  will  be  no  more. 

Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  though  now  seemingly 
a  strenuous  asserter  of  its  liberties,  is  probably 
only  hastening  on  to  despotism.  Their  senators, 
while  they  pretend  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  are  only  establishing  their  own  independ- 
ence. The  deluded  people  will  however  at  last 
perceive  the  miseries  of  an  aristocratical  govern- 
ment ;  they  will  perceive  that  the  administration 
of  a  society  of  men  is  ever  more  painful  than  that 
of  one  only.  They  will  fly  from  this  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  forms,  where  one  single  member  is 
capable  of  controlling  the  whole,  to  take  refuge 
under  the  throne,  which  will  ever  be  attentive  to 
their  complaints.  No  people  long  endured  an 
aristocratical  government,  when  they  could  apply 
elsewhere  for  redress.  The  lower  orders  of  people 
may  be  enslaved  for  a  time  by  a  number  of  tyrants, 
but  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  will  ever  take 
a  refuge  in  despotism  or  democracy. 

As  the  Swedes  are  making  concealed  approaches 
to  despotism,  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
imperceptibly  vindicatmg  themselves  into  freedom. 
When  I  consider  that  those  parliaments  (the 
members  of  which  are  all  created  by  the  court, 
the  presidents  of  which  can  act  only  by  immediate 
direction)  presume  even  to  mention  privileges 
and  freedom,  who,  till  of  late,  received  directions 
from  the  throne  with  implicit  humility ;  when  this 
is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
genius  of  freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in 
disguise.  If  they  have  but  three  weak  monarchs 
more  successively  on  the  throne,  the  mask  will 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  country  will  certainly  once 
more  be  free. 

When  I  compare  the  figure  which  the  Dutch 
make  in  Europe  with  that  they  assume  in  Asia,  I 
am  struck  with  surprise.  In  Asia  I  find  them  the 
great  lords  of  all  the  Indian  seas  ;  in  Europe  the 
timid  inhabitants  of  a  paltry  state.  No  longer  the 
sons  of  freedom,  but  of  avarice ;  no  longer  asserters 
of  their  rights  by  courage,  but  by  negotiations  ; 
fawning  on  those  who  insult  them,  and  crouching 
under  the  rod  of  every  neighbouring  power. 
Without  a  friend  to  save  them  in  distress,  and 
without  virtue  to  save  themselves,  their  govern- 
ment is  poor,  and  their  private  wealth  will  serve 
to  invite  some  neighbouring  invader. 

I  long  with  impatience  for  your  letters  from 
England,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Italy  ;  yet  why 
wish  for  relations  which  only  describe  new  cala- 
mities, which  show  that  ambition  and  avarice  are 
equally  terrible  in  every  region  ?    Adieu. 
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LETTER  LVII. 

From  Lien  Chi  Altangf  to  Fum  Hoam,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin  in  China. 

I  HAVE  frequently  admired  the  manner  of  cri- 
ticising in  China,  where  the  learned  are  assembled 
in  a  body  to  judge  of  every  new  publication  ;  to 
examine  the  merits  of  the  work  without  knowing 
the  circumstances  of  the  author,  and  then  to  usher 
it  into  the  woi'ld  with  proper  marks  of  respect  or 
reprobation. 

In  England  there  are  no  such  tribunals  erected  ; 
but  if  a  man  thinks  proper  to  be  a  judge  of  genius, 
few  will  be  at  the  pains  to  contradict  his  pre- 
tensions. If  any  choose  to  be  critics,  it  is  but 
saying  they  are  ci'itics  ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward they  become  invested  with  full  power  and 
authority  over  every  caitiff  who  aims  at  their 
instruction  or  entertainment. 

As  almost  every  member  of  society  has  by  this 
means  a  vote  in  literary  transactions,  it  is  no  way 
surprising  to  find  the  rich  leading  the  way  here 
as  in  other  common  concerns  of  life  ;  to  see  them 
either  bribing  the  numerous  hei'd  of  voters  by 
their  interest,  or  brow-beating  them  by  their 
authority. 

A  great  man  says,  at  his  table,  that  such  a  book 
is  no  bad  thing.  Immediately  the  praise  is  carried 
off  by  five  flatterers  to  be  dispersed  at  twelve 
different  coffee-houses,  from  whence  it  circulates, 
still  improving  as  it  proceeds,  through  forty-five 
houses,  where  cheaper  liquors  are  sold  ;  fi'om 
thence  it  is  carried  away  by  the  honest  tradesman 
to  his  own  fire-side,  where  the  applause  is  eagerly 
caught  up  by  his  wife  and  children,  who  have  been 
long  taught  to  regard  his  judgment  as  the  standard 
of  perfection.  Thus,  when  we  have  traced  a  wide- 
extended  literai-y  reputation  up  to  its  original 
source,  we  shall  find  it  derived  from  some  great 
man,  who  has,  perhaps,  received  all  his  education 
and  English  from  a  tutor  of  Berne,  or  a  dancing- 
master  of  Picardy. 

The  English  are  a  people  of  good  sense  ;  and  I 
am  the  more  surprised  to  find  them  swayed  in 
their  opinions  by  men  who  often  from  their  very 
education  are  incompetent  judges.  Men  who,  being 
always  bred  in  affluence,  see  the  world  only  on 
one  side,  are  surely  improper  judges  of  human 
nature  :  they  may  indeed  describe  a  ceremony,  a 
pageant,  or  a  ball ;  but  how  can  they  pretend  to 
dive  into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  who  have 
been  nursed  u|)  only  in  forms,  and  daily  behold 
nothing  but  the  same  insipid  adulation  smiling 
upon  every  face.  Few  of  them  have  been  bred 
in  that  best  of  schools,  the  school  of  adversity  ; 
and  by  what  I  can  learn,  fewer  have  been  bred  in 
any  school  at  all. 

From  such  a  description  one  would  think,  that 
a  droning  duke,  or  a  dowager  duchess,  was  not 
possessed  of  more  just  pretensions  to  taste  than 
persons  of  less  quality  ;  and  yet  whatever  the  one 
or  the  other  may  write  or  praise  shall  pass  for 
perfection,  without  farther  examination.  A  noble- 
man has  but  to  take  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  write 
away  through  three  large  volumes,  and  then  sign 
his  name  to  the  title-page,  though  the  whole  might 
have  been  before  more  disgusting  than  his  OAvn 
rent-roll,  yet  signing  his  name  and  title  gives 


value  to  the  deed  ;  title  being  alone  equivalent  to 
taste,  imagination,  and  genius. 

As  soon  as  a  piece  therefore  is  published,  the 
first  questions  are,  Who  is  the  author  ?  Does  he 
keep  a  coach  ?  Where  lies  his  estate  ?  What 
sort  of  a  table  does  he  keep  ?  If  he  happens  to 
be  poor  and  unqualified  for  such  a  scrutiny,  he 
and  his  works  sink  into  immediate  obscui'ity,  and 
too  late  he  finds,  that  having  fed  upon  turfle  is  a 
more  ready  way  to  fame  than  having  digested 
Tully. 

The  poor  devil,  against  whom  fashion  has  set 
its  face,  vainly  alleges,  that  he  has  been  bred  in 
every  part  of  Europe  where  knowledge  v/as  to  be 
sold  ;  that  he  has  grown  pale  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  himself ;  his  works  may  please  upon 
the  perusal,  but  his  pretensions  to  fame  ai'e  en- 
tirely disregarded  ;  he  is  treated  like  a  fiddler, 
whose  music,  though  liked,  is  not  much  praised, 
because  he  lives  by  it  ;  while  a  gentleman  per- 
former, though  the  most  wretched  scraper  alive, 
throws  the  audience  into  raptures.  The  fiddler 
indeed  may  in  such  a  case  console  himself  by 
thinking,  that  while  the  other  goes  off  with  all  the 
praise,  he  runs  away  with  all  the  money  :  but 
here  the  parallel  drops  ;  for  while  the  nobleman 
triumphs  in  unmerited  applause,  the  author  by 
profession  steals  off"  with — Nothing. 

The  poor,  therefore,  here,  who  draw  their  pens 
auxiliary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  must  think 
themselves  very  happy  if  they  find,  not  fame  but 
forgiveness  ;  and  yet  they  are  hardly  treated  ; 
for  as  every  country  grows  more  polite,  the  press 
becomes  more  useful ;  and  writers  become  more 
necessary,  as  readers  are  supposed  to  inci-ease. 
In  a  polished  society,  that  man,  though  in  rags, 
who  has  the  power  of  enforcing  virtue  from  the 
press,  is  of  more  real  use  than  foi'ty  stupid  brach- 
raans  or  bonzes,  or  guebres,  though  they  preached 
never  so  often,  or  never  so  long.  That  man, 
though  in  rags,  who  is  capable  of  deceiving  even 
indolence  into  wisdom,  and  who  professes  amuse- 
ment while  he  aims  at  reformation,  is  more  useful 
in  refined  society  than  twenty  cardinals,  with  all 
their  scarlet,  and  tricked  out  in  all  the  fopperies 
of  scholastic  finery. 


LETTER  LVIII. 

TO  THE  SAME, 

As  the  man  in  black  takes  every  opportunity  of 
introducing  me  to  such  company  as  may  serve  to 
indulge  my  speculative  temper,  or  gratify  my 
curiosity,  I  was  by  his  influence  lately  invited  to 
a  visitation  dmner.  To  understiind  this  term, 
you  must  know,  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
here  for  the  principal  priests  to  go  about  the 
counti'y  once  a  yeai',  and  examine  upon  the  spot 
whether  those  of  subordinate  orders  did  their 
duty,  or  were  qualified  for  the  task ;  whether  their 
temples  were  kept  in  proper  repair,  or  the  laity 
pleased  with  their  administi*ation. 

Though  a  visitation  of  this  nature  was  very 
useful,  yet  it  was  found  to  be  extremely  trouble- 
some, and  for  many  reasons  utterly  inconvenient ; 
for  as  the  principal  priests  were  obliged  to  attend 
at  court,  in  order  to  solicit  preferment,  it  was 
impossible  they  could  at  the  same  time  attend  in 
the  country,  which  was  quite  out  of  the  road  to 
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promotion  :  if  we  add  to  this  the  gout,  wliich  has 
been  time  immemorial  a  clerical  disorder  here, 
together  with  the  bad  wine  and  ill-dressed  pro- 
visions that  must  infallibly  be  served  up  by  the 
way,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  custom  has  been 
long  discontinued.  At  present,  therefore,  every 
head  of  the  church,  instead  of  going  about  to  visit 
his  priests,  is  satisfied  if  his  priests  come  in  a 
body  once  a  year  to  visit  him  ;  by  this  means  the 
duty  of  half  a  year  is  despatched  in  a  day.  When 
assembled,  he  asks  each  in  his  turn  how  they 
have  behaved,  and  are  liked  ;  upon  which  those 
who  have  neglected  their  duty,  or  are  disagreeable 
to  their  congregation,  no  doubt  accuse  themselves, 
and  tell  him  all  their  faults  ;  for  which  he  repri- 
mands them  most  severely. 

The  thoughts  of  being  inti'oduced  into  a  com- 
pany of  philosophers  and  learned  men  (for  such  I 
conceived  them)  gave  me  no  small  pleasure  ;  I 
expected  our  entertainment  would  resemble  those 
sentimental  banquets  so  finely  described  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  ;  I  was  hoping  some  Socrates 
would  be  brought  in  from  the  door,  in  order  to 
harangue  upon  divine  love  ;  but  as  for  eating  and 
drinking,  I  had  prepared  myself  to  be  disappointed 
in  that  particular.  I  was  apprised  that  fasting 
and  temperance  were  tenets  strongly  recommended 
to  the  professore  of  Christianity  :  and  I  had  seen 
the  frugality  and  mortification  of  the  priests  of  the 
East ;  so  that  I  expected  an  entertainment  where 
we  should  have  much  reasoning,  and  little 
meat. 

Upon  being  introduced,  I  confess  I  found  no 
great  signs  of  mortification  in  the  faces  or  persons 
of  the  company.  However,  I  imputed  their  florid 
looks  to  temperance,  and  their  corpulency  to  a 
sedentary  way  of  living.  I  saw  several  prepara- 
tions indeed  for  dinner,  but  none  for  philosophy. 
The  company  seemed  to  gaze  upon  the  table  with 
silent  expectation ;  but  this  I  easily  excused. 
Men  of  wisdom,  thought  I,  are  ever  slow  of  speech ; 
!  they  deliver  nothing  unadvisedly.  "  Silence,"  says 
Confucius,  "  is  a  friend  that  will  never  betray." 
They  are  now  probably  inventing  maxims  or  hard 
sayings  for  their  mutual  instruction,  when  some 
one  shall  think  proper  to  begin. 

My  curiosity  was  now  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  I  impatiently  looked  round  to  see  if  any 
Were  going  to  interrupt  the  mighty  pause  ;  when 
at  last  one  of  the  company  declared,  that  there 
was  a  sow  in  his  neighbourhood  that  farrowed 
fifteen  pigs  at  a  litter.  This  I  thought  a  very  pre- 
posterous beginning  :  but  just  as  another  was 
about  to  second  the  remark,  dinner  was  served, 
which  interrupted  the  conversation  for  that 
time. 

The  appearance  of  dinnei*,  which  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  dishes,  seemed  to  diffuse  new  cheerful- 
ness upon  every  face  ;  so  that  I  now  expected  the 
philosophical  conversation  to  begin,  as  they  im- 
proved in  good  humour.  The  principal  priest, 
however,  opened  his  mouth  with  only  observing, 
that  the  venison  had  not  been  kept  long  enough, 
though  he  had  given  strict  orders  for  having  it 
killed  ten  days  before.  "  I  fear,"  continued  he, 
"  it  will  be  found  to  want  the  true  heathy  flavour ; 
you  will  find  nothing  of  the  original  wildness  in 
it."  A  priest,  who  sat  next  him,  having  smelt  it 
and  wiped  his  nose  :  "  Ah,  my  good  lord,"  cries 
he,  "you  are  too  modest,  it  is  perfectly  fine  ;  every 


body  knows  that  nobody  understands  keeping 
venison  with  your  lordship." — ^"  Ay,  and  par- 
tridges too,"  interrupted  another  ;  "  I  never  find 
them  right  anywhere  else."  His  lordship  was 
going  to  reply,  when  a  third  took  off  the  attention 
of  the  company,  by  recommending  the  pig  as 
inimitable.  "  I  fancy,  my  lord,"  continues  he, 
**  it  has  been  smothered  in  its  own  blood."  "  If 
it  has  been  smothered  in  its  blood,"  cried  a 
facetious  member,  helping  himself,  "  we'll  now 
smother  it  in  egg-sauce."  This  poignant  piece  of 
humour  produced  a  long,  loud  laugh,  which  the 
facetious  brother  observing,  and  now  that  he  was 
in  luck,  willing  to  second  his  blow,  assured  the 
company  that  he  would  tell  them  a  good  story 
about  that :  "  As  good  a  story,"  cries  he,  bursting 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter  himself,  "  as  ever 
you  heard  in  your  lives.  There  was  a  farmer  in 
my  parish  who  used  to  sup  upon  wild  ducks  and 
flummery :  so  this  farmer" — "  Doctor  Marrowfat," 
cries  his  lordship,  interrupting  him,  *'  give  me 
leave  to  drmk  your  health." — "  so  being  fond  of 
wild  ducks  and  flummery" — "  Doctor,"  adds  a 
gentleman  who  sat  next  him,  "  let  me  advise  to 
a  wing  of  this  turkey." — "  so  this  farmer  being 
fond" — "  Hob  and  nob,  doctor,  which  do  you 
choose,  white  or  red  1" — "  so  being  fond  of  wild 
ducks  and  flummery  ;" — "  Take  care  of  your 
band,  sir,  it  may  dip  in  the  gravy."  The  doctor 
now  looking  round,  found  not  a  single  ear  dis- 
posed to  listen  :  wherefore,  calling  for  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  gulped  down  the  disappointment  and  the 
tale  in  a  bumper. 

The  conversation  now  began  to  be  little  more 
than  a  rhapsody  of  exclamations  ;  as  each  had 
pi'etty  well  satisfied  his  own  appetite,  he  now  found 
sufficient  time  to  press  others.  "  Excellent  !  the 
very  thing  ;  let  me  recommend  the  pig  :  do  but 
taste  the  bacon  ;  never  ate  a  better  thing  in  my 
life  ;  exquisite,  delicious."  This  edifying  discourse 
continued  through  tliree  courses,  which  lasted  as 
many  hours,  till  every  one  of  the  company  were 
unable  to  swallow  or  utter  any  thing  more. 

It  is  very  natural  for  men  who  are  abridged  in 
one  excess  to  break  into  some  other.  The  clergy 
here,  particularly  those  who  are  advanced  in  years, 
think  if  they  are  abstemious  with  i*egard  to  women 
and  wine,  they  may  indulge  their  other  appetites 
without  censure.  Thus  some  are  found  to  rise 
in  the  morning  only  to  a  consultation  with  their 
cook  about  dinner,  and  when  that  has  been 
swallowed,  make  no  other  use  of  their  faculties 
fif  they  have  any)  but  to  ruminate  on  the  suc- 
ceeding meal. 

A  debauch  in  wine  is  even  more  pardonable 
than  this,  since  one  glass  insensibly  leads  on  to 
another,  and  instead  of  satiating,  whets  the  appe- 
tite. The  progressive  steps  to  it  are  cheerful  and 
seducing ;  the  grave  are  animated,  the  melancholy 
relieved,  and  there  is  even  classic  authority  to 
countenance  the  excess.  But  in  eating,  after 
nature  is  once  satisfied,  every  additional  morsel 
brings  stupidity  and  distempers  with  it,  and  as  one 
of  their  own  poets  expresses  it — 

The  Boul  subsides,  and  wickedly  inclines 
To  seem  but  mortal,  e'en  in  somid  divines.' 

Let  me  suppose,  after  such  a  meal  as  this  I  have 
been  describing,  while  all  the  company  are  sitting 
in  lethargic  silence  round  the  table,  grunting  under 
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a  load  of  soup,  pig,  pork,  and  bacon  ;  let  me  sup- 
pose, I  say,  some  hungry  beggar,  with  looks  of 
want,  peeping  through  one  of  the  windows,  and 
thus  addressing  the  assembly  :  "  Pr'ythee,  pluck 
those  napkins  from  your  chins  ;  after  nature  is 
satisfied,  all  that  you  eat  extraordinary  is  my  pro- 
perty, and  I  claim  it  as  mine.  It  was  given  you 
in  order  to  relieve  me,  and  not  to  oppress  your- 
selves. How  can  they  comfort  and  instruct  others 
who  can  scarcely  feel  their  own  existence,  except 
from  the  unsavoury  returns  of  an  ill-digested  meal? 
But  though  neither  you  nor  the  cushions  you  sit 
upon  will  hear  me,  yet  the  world  regards  the  ex- 
cesses of  its  teachers  with  a  prying  eye,  and  notes 
their  conduct  with  double  severity."  I  know 
no  other  answer  any  one  of  the  company  could 
make  to  such  an  expostulation  but  this  :  "  Friend, 
you  talk  of  our  losing  a  character,  and  being  dis- 
liked by  the  world  ;  well,  and  supposing  all  this 
to  be  true,  what  then  ?  who  cares  for  the  world  ? 
We'll  preach  for  the  world,  and  the  world  shall 
pay  us  for  preaching,  whether  we  like  each  other 
or  not." 


LETTER  LIX. 

From  HiNGPo  to  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

You  will  probably  be  pleased  to  see  ray  letter 
dated  from  Terki,  a  city  which  lies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Persian  empire  :  here,  blessed  Avith 
security,  with  all  that  is  dear,  I  double  my  rap- 
tures by  communicating  them  to  you  ;  the  mind 
sympathising  with  the  freedom  of  the  body,  my 
whole  soul  is  dilated  in  gratitude,  love,  and 
praise. 

Yet  were  my  own  happiness  all  that  inspired 
my  present  joy,  my  raptures  might  justly  merit 
the  imputation  of  self-interest  ;  but  when  I  think 
that  the  beautiful  Zelis  is  also  free,  forgive 
my  triumph  when  I  boast  of  having  rescued 
from  captivity  the  most  deserving  object  upon 
earth. 

You  remember  the  reluctance  she  testified  at 
being  obliged  to  marry  the  tyrant  she  hated.  Her 
compliance  at  last  was  only  feigned,  in  order  to 
gain  time  to  try  some  future  means  of  escape. 
During  the  interval  between  her  promise  and  the 
intended  performance  of  it,  she  came  undiscovered 
one  evening  to  the  place  where  I  generally  retired 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ;  her  appearance  was 
like  that  of  an  aerial  genius,  when  it  descends  to 
minister  comfort  to  undeserved  distress  ;  the  mild 
lustre  of  her  eye  served  to  banish  my  timidity ; 
her  accents  were  sweeter  than  the  echo  of  some 
distant  symphony.  "Unhappy  stranger,"  said 
she,  in  the  Persian  language,  "  you  here  perceive 
one  more  wretched  than  yourself  ;  all  this  solem- 
nity of  preparation,  this  elegance  of  dress,  and  the 
number  of  my  attendants,  serve  but  to  increase 
my  miseries  ;  if  you  have  courage  to  rescue  an 
unhappy  woman  from  approaching  ruin,  and  our 
detested  tyrant,  you  may  depend  upon  my  future 
gratitude."  I  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  she  left 
me,  filled  with  rapture  and  astonishment.  Night 
brought  me  no  rest,  nor  could  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing calm  the  anxieties  of  my  mind.  I  projected 
a  thousand  methods  for  her  delivery ;  but  each, 
when  strictly  examined,  appeared  impracticable  ; 
in  this  uncertainty  the  evening  again  arrived,  and 


I  placed  myself  in  my  former  station  in  hopes  of 
a  repeated  visit.  After  some  short  expectation, 
the  bright  perfection  again  appeared  ;  I  bowed,  as 
before,  to  the  ground  ;  when,  raising  me  up,  she 
observed  that  the  time  was  not  to  be  spent  in 
useless  ceremony  :  she  observed  that  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  her 
nuptials,  and  that  something  was  to  be  done  that 
very  night  for  our  mutual  deliverance.  I  offered 
with  the  utmost  humility  to  pursue  whatever 
scheme  she  should  direct ;  upon  which  she  pro- 
posed that  instant  to  scale  the  garden  wall,  adding, 
that  she  had  prevailed  upon  a  female  slave,  who 
was  now  waiting  at  the  appointed  place,  to  assist 
her  with  a  ladder. 

Pursuant  to  this  information,  I  led  her  trem- 
bling to  the  place  appointed  ;  but  instead  of  the 
slave  we  expected  to  see,  Mostadad  himself  was 
there  awaiting  our  arrival  ;  the  wretch  in  whom 
we  confided,  it  seems,  had  betrayed  our  design  to 
her  master,  and  we  now  saw  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  her  information.  He  was  just  going  to 
draw  his  sabre,  when  a  principle  of  avarice  re- 
pressed his  fury,  and  he  resolved,  after  a  severe 
chastisement,  to  dispose  of  me  to  another  master ; 
in  the  mean  time  ordered  me  to  be  confined  in  the 
strictest  manner,  and  the  next  day  to  receive  a 
hundred  blows  on  the  soles  of  my  feet. 

When  the  morning  came  I  was  led  out  in  order 
to  receive  the  punishment,  which,  from  the  seve- 
rity with  which  it  is  generally  inflicted  upon  slaves, 
is  worse  even  than  death. 

A  trumpet  was  to  be  a  signal  for  the  solemnis- 
ation of  the  nuptials  of  Zelis,  and  for  the  infliction 
of  my  punishment.  Each  ceremony,  to  me  equally 
dreadful,  was  just  going  to  begin,  when  we  were 
informed  that  a  large  body  of  Circassian  Tai-tars 
had  invaded  the  town,  and  were  laying  all  in  ruin. 
Every  person  now  thought  only  of  saving  himself  ; 
I  instantly  unloosed  the  coi'ds  with  which  I  was 
bound,  and  seizing  a  cimeter  from  one  of  the 
slaves  who  had  not  courage  to  resist  me,  flew  to 
the  women's  apartment  where  Zelis  was  confined, 
dressed  out  for  the  intended  nuptials.  I  bade  her 
follow  me  without  delay  ;  and  going  forward,  cut 
my  way  through  the  eunuchs,  who  made  but  a 
faint  resistance.  The  whole  city  was  now  a  scene 
of  conflagration  and  terror  ;  every  person  was 
willing  to  save  himself,  unmindful  of  others.  In 
this  confusion,  seizing  upon  two  of  the  fleetest 
coursers  in  the  stable  of  Mostadad,  we  fled  north- 
ward towards  the  kingdom  of  Circassia.  As  there 
were  several  others  flying  in  the  same  manner,  we 
passed  without  notice,  and  in  three  days  arrived 
at  Terki,  a  city  that  lies  in  a  valley  within  the 
bosom  of  the  frowning  mountains  of  Caucasus. 

Here,  free  from  every  apprehension  of  danger, 
we  enjoy  all  those  satisfactions  which  ai*e  con- 
sistent with  virtue  ;  though  I  find  my  heart  at 
intervals  give  way  to  unusual  passions,  yet  such  is 
my  admii-ation  for  my  fair  companion,  that  I  lose 
even  tenderness  in  distant  respect.  Though  her 
person  demands  particular  regard  even  among  the 
beauties  of  Circassia,  yet  is  her  mind  far  more 
lovely.  How  very  different  is  a  woman  who  thus 
has  cultivated  her  understanding,  and  been  re- 
fined into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  from  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  East,  whose  education  is  only  formed  to 
improve  the  person,  and  make  them  more  tempt- 
ing objects  of  prostitution  *     Adieu. 
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LETTER  LX. 


FROM  TUB  SAME. 


When  sufficiently  refreshed  after  the  fatigues 
of  our  precipitate  flight,  my  curiosity,  which  had 
been  restrained  by  the  appearance  of  immediate 
danger,  now  began  to  revive  :  I  longed  to  know  by 
what  distressful  accidents  my  fair  fugitive  became 
a  captive,  and  could  not  avoid  testifying  a  sur- 
prise how  so  much  beauty  could  be  involved  in  the 
calamities  from  whence  she  had  been  so  lately 
rescued. 

Talk  not  of  personal  charms,  cried  she,  with 
emotion,  since  to  them  I  owe  every  misfortune  : 
look  round  on  the  numberless  beauties  of  the 
country  where  we  are  ;  and  see  how  nature  has 
poured  its  charais  upon  every  face,  and  yet  by 
this  profusion  heaven  would  seem  to  show  how 
little  it  regards  such  a  blessing,  since  the  gift  is 
lavished  upon  a  nation  of  prostitutes. 

I  perceive  you  desire  to  know  my  story,  and 
your  curiosity  is  not  so  great  as  my  impatience  to 
gi'atify  it  :  I  find  a  pleasure  in  telling  past  misfor- 
tunes to  any,  but  when  my  deliverer  is  pleased 
with  the  relation,  my  pleasure  is  prompted  by 
duty. 

I  *  was  born  in  a  country  far  to  the  west,  where 
the  men  are  braver,  and  the  women  more  fair, 
than  those  of  Circassia  ;  where  the  valour  of  the 
hero  is  guided  by  wisdom,  and  where  delicacy  of 
sentiment  points  the  shafts  of  female  beauty.  I 
was  the  only  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army, 
the  child  of  his  age,  and  as  he  used  fondly  to  ex- 
press it,  the  only  chain  that  bound  him  to  the 
world,  or  made  his  life  pleasing.  His  station  pro- 
cured him  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  greater 
rank  and  fortune  than  himself,  and  his  regard  for 
me  induced  him  to  bring  me  into  every  family 
where  he  was  acquainted.  Thus  I  was  eai'ly 
taught  all  the  elegances  and  fashionable  foibles 
of  such  as  the  world  calls  polite,  and,  though  with- 
out fortune  myself,  was  taught  to  despise  those 
who  lived  as  if  they  were  poor. 

My  intercourse  with  the  great,  and  my  affecta- 
tion of  grandeur,  procured  me  many  lovera  ;  but 
want  of  fortune  deterred  them  all  from  any  other 
views  than  those  of  passing  the  pi-esent  moment 
agreeably,  or  of  meditating  my  future  ruin.  In 
every  company  I  found  myself  addressed  in  a 
warmer  strain  of  passion  than  other  ladies  who 
were  superior  in  point  of  rank  and  beauty ;  and 
this  I  imputed  to  an  excess  of  respect,  which  in 
reality  proceeded  from  very  different  motives. 

Among  the  number  of  such  as  paid  me  their 
addresses,  was  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  my  father, 
rather  in  the  decUne  of  life,  with  nothing  remark- 
able either  in  his  person  or  address  to  recommend 
liim.  His  age,  which  was  about  forty,  his  fortune, 
which  was  moderate  and  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him,  served  to  throw  me  off  my  guard,  so 
that  I  considered  him  as  the  only  sincere  admirer 
I  had. 

Designing  lovers  in  the  decline  of  life  are  ever 
most  dangerous.     Skilled  in  all  the  weaknesses  of 

*  This  story  bears  a  striking  similitude  to  the  real  his- 
tory of  Miss  8 d,  who  accompanied  Lady  W c,  in 

her  retreat  near  Florence,  and  which  the  editor  had  from 
her  own  mouth. 


the  sex,  they  seize  each-  favoui-able  oppoi*tunity, 
and  by  having  less  passion  than  youthful  admirers, 
have  less  real  respect,  and  therefore  less  timidity. 
This  insidious  wretch  used  a  thousand  ai*ts  to 
succeed  in  his  base  designs,  all  which  I  saw,  but 
imputed  to  different  views,  because  I  thought  it 
absurd  to  believe  the  real  motives. 

As  he  continued  to  frequent  my  father's,  the 
friendship  between  them  Ijecame  every  day  greater ; 
and  at  last,  from  the  intimacy  with  which  he  was 
received,  I  was  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
guardian  and  a  friend.  Though  I  never  loved, 
yet  1  esteemed  him  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  make 
me  wish  for  a  union,  for  which  he  seemed  desirous, 
but  to  which  he  feigned  several  delays  ;  while  in 
the  mean  time,  from  a  false  report  of  our  being 
married,  every  other  admu'er  forsook  me. 

I  was  at  last  however  awakened  from  the  delu- 
sion, by  an  account  of  his  being  just  married  to 
another  young  lady  with  a  considerable  fortune. 
This  was  no  great  mortification  to  me,  as  I  had 
always  regarded  him  merely  from  prudential 
motives  ;  but  it  had  a  very  different  effect  upon 
my  father,  who,  rash  and  passionate  by  nature, 
and  besides  stimulated  by  a  mistaken  notion  of 
military  honour,  upbraided  his  friend  in  such 
terms,  that  a  challenge  was  soon  given  and 
accepted. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  message  fi*om  my  father,  who  desired  to  see 
me  that  moment.  I  rose  with  some  surprise,  and 
following  the  messenger,  attended  only  by  another 
servant,  came  to  a  field  not  far  from  the  house, 
where  I  found  him,  the  assertor  of  my  honour,  my 
only  friend  and  supporter,  the  tutor  and  companion 
of  my  youth,  lying  on  one  side  covered  over  with 
blood,  and  just  expiring.  No  tears  streamed  down 
my  cheeks,  nor  sigh  escaped  from  my  breast,  at 
an  object  of  such  terror.  I  sat  down,  and  sup- 
porting his  aged  head  in  my  lap,  gazed  upon  the 
ghastly  visage  with  an  agony  more  poignant  even 
than  despairing  madness.  The  servants  were  gone 
for  more  assistance.  In  this  gloomy  stillness  of 
the  night,  no  sounds  were  heard  but  his  agonising 
respii-ations  ;  no  object  was  presented  but  his 
wounds,  which  still  continued  to  stream.  With 
silent  anguish  I  hung  over  his  dear  face,  and  with 
my  hands  strove  to  stop  the  blood  as  it  flowed 
from  his  wounds  ;  he  seemed  at  first  insensible, 
but  at  last  turning  his  dying  eyes  upon  me,  «  My 
dear,  dear  child,"  cried  he  ;  "  dear,  though  you 
have  forgotten  your  own  honour  and  stained  mine, 
I  will  yet  forgive  you  ;  by  abandoning  virtue  you 
have  undone  me  and  yourself,  yet  take  my  forgive- 
ness with  the  same  compassion  I  wish  Heaven 
may  pity  me."  He  expired.  All  my  succeeding 
happine'ss  fled  with  him.  Reflecting  that  I  was 
the  cause  of  his  death  whom  only  I  loved  upon 
earth  ;  accused  of  betraying  the  honour  of  his 
family  with  his  latest  breath  ;  conscious  of  my 
own  innocence,  yet  without  even  a  possibility  of 
vindicating  it ;  without  fortune  or  friends  to  re- 
lieve or  pity  me  ;  abandoned  to  infamy  and  the 
wide  censuring  world,  I  called  out  upon  the  dead 
body  that  lay  stretched  before  me,  and  in  the 
agony  of  my  heart  asked  why  he  could  have  left  pie 
thus !  Why  my  dear,  my  only  papa,  why  could  you 
ruin  me  thus  and  yourself  for  ever  !  O,  pity,  and 
return,  since  there  is  none  but  you  to  comfort  me. 
I  Boon  found  that  I  had  real  cause  for  soitow  ; 
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that  I  was  to  expect  no  compassion  from  my  own 
iex,  nor  assistance  from  the  other  ;  and  that  re- 
putation was  much  more  useful  in  our  commerce 
with  mankind  than  really  to  deserve  it.  Wherever 
I  came,  I  perceived  myself  received  either  with 
contempt  or  detestation ;  or  whenever  I  was  civilly 
treated,  it  was  from  the  most  base  and  ungenerous 
motives. 

Thus  driven  from  the  society  of  the  virtuous,  I 
was  at  last,  in  order  to  dispel  the  anxieties  of  in- 
supportable solitude,  obliged  to  take  up  with  the 
company  of  those  whose  characters  were  blasted 
like  my  own,  but  who  perhaps  deserved  their 
infamy.  Among  this  number  was  a  lady  of  the 
first  distinction,  whose  character  the  public  thought 
proper  to  brand  even  with  greater  infamy  than 
mine.  A  similitude  of  distress  soon  united  us  ;  I 
knew  that  general  reproach  had  made  her  miser- 
able ;  and  I  had  learned  to  regard  misery  as  an 
excuse  for  guilt.  Though  this  lady  had  not  virtue 
enough  to  avoid  reproach,  yet  she  had  too  much 
delicate  sensibility  not  to  feel  it.  She  therefore 
proposed  our  leaving  the  country  where  we  were 
born,  and  going  to  live  in  Italy,  where  our  charac- 
ters and  misfortunes  would  be  unknown.  With 
this  I  eagerly  complied,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves in  one  of  the  most  charming  retreats  in  the 
most  beautiful  province  of  that  enchanting  country. 

Had  my  companion  chosen  this  as  a  retreat  for 
injured  virtue,  a  harbour  where  we  might  look 
with  tranquillity  on  the  distant  angry  world,  I 
should  have  been  happy  ;  but  very  different  was 
lier  design  :  she  had  pitched  upon  this  situation 
only  to  enjoy  those  pleasures  in  private,  which  she 
had  not  sufficient  effrontery  to  satisfy  in  a  more 
open  manner.  A  nearer  acquaintance  soon  showed 
me  the  vicious  part  of  her  character :  her  mind  as 
well  as  her  body  seemed  formed  only  for  pleasure  ; 
she  was  sentimental  only  as  it  served  to  protract 
the  immediate  enjoyment.  Formed  for  society 
alone,  she  spoke  infinitely  better  than  she  wrote, 
and  wrote  infinitely  better  than  she  lived.  A 
person  devoted  to  pleasure  often  leads  the  most 
miserable  life  imaginable  :  such  was  her  case  ;  she 
considered  the  natural  moments  of  languor  as 
insupportable,  passed  all  her  hours  between  rap- 
ture and  anxiety,  ever  in  an  extreme  of  agony  or 
of  bliss.  She  felt  a  pain  as  sincere  for  want  of 
appetite  as  the  starving  wretch  who  wants  a  meal. 
In  those  intervals  she  usually  kept  her  bed,  and 
rose  only  when  in  expectation  of  some  new  enjoy- 
ment. The  luxuriant  air  of  the  country,  the 
romantic  situation  of  her  palace,  and  the  genius 
of  a  people  whose  only  happiness  lies  in  sensual 
refinement,  all  contributed  to  banish  the  remem- 
brance of  her  native  country. 

But  though  such  a  life  gave  her  pleasure,  it  had 
a  very  different  effect  upon  me  :  I  grew  every  day 
more  pensive,  and  my  melancholy  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  upon  her  good-humour.  I  now  per- 
ceived myself  entirely  unfit  for  all  society  :  dis- 
carded from  the  good,  and  detesting  the  infamous, 
I  seemed  in  a  state  of  war  with  every  rank  of 
people  :  that  virtue  which  should  have  been  my 
protection  in  the  world,  was  here  my  crime  :  in 
short,  detesting  life,  I  was  determined  to  become 
a  recluse,  to  leave  a  world  where  I  found  no  plea- 
sure that  could  allure  me  to  stay.  Thus  deter- 
mined, I  embarked  in  order  to  go  by  sea  to  Rome, 
where  I  intended  to  take  the  veil ;  but  even  in  so 


short  a  passage  my  hard  fortune  still  attended  me 
our  ship  was  taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  the 
whole  crew,  and  I  among  the  number,  being  made 
slaves.  It  carries  too  much  the  air  of  romance  to 
inform  you  of  my  distresses  or  obstinacy  in  this 
miserable  state  ;  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  I 
have  been  bought  by  several  masters,  each  of 
whom  perceiving  ray  reluctance,  rather  than  use 
violence,  sold  me  to  another,  till  it  was  my  liappi- 
ness  to  be  at  last  rescued  by  you. 

Thus  ended  her  relation,  which  I  have  abridged  ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  ai*c  ari'ived  at  Moscow,  for 
which  we  intend  to  set  out  shoi'tly,  you  shall  be 
informed  of  all  more  particularly.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  greatest  addition  to  my  happiness  will 
be  to  hear  of  yours.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXI. 

From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  IIiNoro. 

The  news  of  your  freedom  lifts  the  load  of  for' 
mer  anxiety  from  my  mind  ;  I  can  now  think  of 
my  son  without  regret,  applaud  his  resignation 
under  calamities,  and  his  conduct  in  extricating 
himself  from  them. 

You  are  now  free,  just  let  loose  from  the  bondage 
of  a  hard  master  :  this  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate  ; 
and  as  you  now  manage  fortune,  succeeding  life 
will  be  marked  with  happiness  or  misery  :  a  few 
years'  perseverance  in  prudence,  wliich  at  your 
age  is  but  another  name  for  virtue,  will  ensui'c 
comfort,  pleasure,  tranquillity,  esteem  :  too  eager 
an  enjoyment  of  every  good  that  now  offers  will 
reverse  the  medal,  and  present  you  with  poverty, 
anxiety,  remoi"se,  contempt. 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  none  are  better 
qualified  to  give  others  advice  than  those  who 
have  taken  the  least  of  it  themselves  ;  so  in  this 
respect  I  find  myself  perfectly  authorised  to  offer 
mine,  even  though  I  should  waive  my  paternal 
authority  upon  this  occasion. 

The  most  usual  way  among  young  men,  who 
have  no  resolution  of  their  own,  is  first  to  ask  one 
friend's  advice,  and  follow  it  for  some  time  ;  then 
to  ask  advice  of  another,  and  turn  to  that ;  so  of  a 
thu'd,  still  unsteady,  always  changing.  However, 
be  assured  that  every  change  of  this  nature  is  for 
the  worse ;  people  may  tell  you  of  your  being  unfit 
for  some  peculiar  occupations  in  life,  but  heed 
them  not :  whatever  employment  you  follow  with 
perseverance  and  assiduity  will  be  found  fit  for 
you  ;  it  will  be  your  support  in  youth,  and  comfort 
in  age.  In  learning  the  useful  part  of  every  pro- 
fession, very  moderate  abilities  will  suffice  ;  even 
if  the  mind  be  a  little  balanced  with  stupidity,  it 
may  in  this  case  be  useful.  Great  abilities  have 
always  been  less  serviceable  to  the  possessore  than 
moderate  ones.  Life  has  been  compared  to  a  race, 
but  the  allusion  still  improves,  by  observing  that 
the  most  swift  are  ever  the  least  manageable. 

To  know  one  profession  only  is  enough  for  one 
man  to  know  ;  and  this  (whatever  the  professors 
may  tell  }'ou  to  the  contrary)  is  soon  learned.  Be 
contented  therefore  with  one  good  employment ; 
for  if  you  understand  two  at  a  time,  people  will 
give  you  business  in  neither. 

A  conjuror  and  a  tailor  once  happened  to  con- 
verse together.  "  Alas,"  cries  the  tailor,  "  what 
an  unhappy  poor  creature  am  I !  if  people  should 
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ever  take  it  in  their  heads  to  live  without  clothes, 
I  am  undone  :  I  have  no  other  trade  to  have  re- 
course to."  "  Indeed,  friend,  I  pity  you  sindferely," 
replies  the  conjuror,  "  but,  thank  Heaven,  things 
are  not  quite  so  bad  with  me  ;  for  if  one  trick 
should  fail,  I  have  a  hundred  tricks  more  for  them 
yet.  However,  if  at  any  time  you  are  reduced  to 
beggary,  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  relieve  you."  A 
famine  overspread  the  land ;  the  tailor  made  a 
shift  to  live,  because  his  customers  could  not  be 
without  clothes ;  but  the  poor  conjuror,  with  all 
his  hundred  tricks,  could  find  none  that  had  money 
to  throw  away :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  promised 
to  eat  fire,  or  to  vomit  pins ;  no  single  creature 
would  relieve  him,  till  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
beg  from  the  very  tailor  whose  calling  he  had 
formerly  despised. 

There  are  no  obstructions  more  fatal  to  fortune 
than  pride  and  resentment.  If  you  must  resent 
injuries  at  all,  at  least  suppress  your  indignation 
until  you  become  rich,  and  then  show  away  ;  the 
resentment  of  a  poor  man  is  like  the  efforts  of  a 
harmless  insect  to  sting  ;  it  may  get  him  crushed, 
but  cannot  defend  him.  Who  values  that  anger 
which  is  consumed  only  in  empty  menaces  ? 

Once  upon  a  time  a  goose  fed  its  young  by  a 
pond  side  ;  and  a  goose  in  such  circumstances  is 
always  extremely  proud,  and  excessively  punc- 
tilious. If  any  other  animal,  without  the  least 
design  to  offend,  happened  to  pass  that  way,  the 
goose  was  immediately  at  him.  The  pond,  she 
said,  was  hers,  and  she  would  maintain  a  right  in 
it,  and  support  her  honour,  while  she  had  a  bill  to 
hiss,  or  a  wing  to  flutter.  In  this  manner  she 
drove  away  ducks,  pigs,  and  chickens  ;  nay,  even 
the  insidious  cat  was  seen  to  scamper.  A  loung- 
ing mastiff,  however,  happened  to  pass  by,  and 
thought  it  no  harm  if  he  should  lap  a  little  of  the 
water,  as  he  was  thirsty.  The  guardian  goose 
flew  at  him  like  a  fury,  pecked  at  him  witli  her 
beak,  and  slapped  him  with  her  feathers.  The 
dog  gi'ew  angry,  had  twenty  times  a  good  mind 
to  give  her  a  sly  snap  ;  but  suppressing  his  indig- 
nation, because  his  master  was  nigh,  "  A  pox 
take  thee,"  cries  he,  "  for  a  fool !  sure  those 
who  have  neither  strength  nor  weapons  t6  fight, 
.at  least  should  be  civil ;  that  fluttering  and  hissing 
of  thine  may  one  day  get  thine  head  snapped 
ofi",  but  it  ca'h  neither  injure  thy  enemies,  nor  ever 
protect  thee."  So  saying,  he  went  forward  to  the 
pond,  quenched  his  thirst  in  spite  of  the  goose, 
and  followed  his  master. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  fortune  of  youth  is, 
that  while  they  are  willing  to  take  offence  from 
none,  they  are  also  equally  desirous  of  giving  none 
offence.  From  hence  they  endeavour  to  please 
all,  comply  with  every  request,  attempt  to  suit 
themselves  to  every  company ;  have  no  will  of 
their  own,  but,  like  wax,  catcli  every  contiguous 
impression.  By  thus  attempting  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  they  at  last  find  themselves  miserably 
disappointed  ;  to  bring  the  generality  of  admirers 
on  our  side,  it  is  sufficient  to  attempt  pleasing  a 
very  few. 

A  painter  of  eminence  was  once  resolved  to 
finish  a  piece  which  should  please  the  whole  world. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  drawn  a  picture,  in  which 
his  utmost  skill  was  exhausted,  it  was  exposed  in 
the  pubUc  market-place,  with  directions  at  the 
bottom  for  every  spectator  to  mark  with  a  brush, 


which  lay  by,  every  limb  and  feature  which  seemed 
eri'oneous.  The  spectators  came,  and  in  general 
applauded  ;  but  each,  willing  to  show  his  talent  at 
criticism,  marked  whatever  he  thought  proper. 
At  evening,  when  the  painter  came,  he  was  mor- 
tified to  find  the  whole  picture  one  universal  blot ; 
not  a  single  stroke  that  was  not  stigmatised  with 
marks  of  disapprobation  ;  not  satisfied  with  this 
trial,  the  next  day  he  was  resolved  to  try  them  in 
a  different  manner,  and  exposing  his  picture  as 
before,  desired  that  every  spectator  would  mark 
those  beauties  he  approved  or  admired.  The 
people  complied,  and  the  artist  returning,  found 
his  picture  i-eplete  with  the  marks  of  beauty  ; 
every  stroke  that  had  been  yesterday  condemned 
now  received  the  character  of  approbation.  "Well," 
cries  the  painter,  "  I  now  find  that  the  best  way 
to  please  one  half  of  the  world  is  not  to  mind  what 
the  other  half  says  ;  since  what  are  faults  in  the 
eyes  of  these,  shall  be  by  those  regarded  as 
beauties." 


LETTER  LXII. 

FROM   THE    &\ME. 

A  CHARACTER  such  as  you  have  represented  that 
of  your  fair  companion,  which  continues  virtuous, 
though  loaded  with  infamy,  is  truly  great.  Many 
regard  virtue  because  it  is  attended  with  applause  ; 
your  favourite,  only  for  the  internal  pleasure  it 
confers.  I  have  often  wished  that  ladies  like  her 
were  proposed  as  models  for  female  imitation,  and 
not  such  as  have  acquired  fame  by  qualities  re- 
pugnant to  the  natural  softness  of  the  sex. 

Women  famed  for  their  valour,  their  skill  in 
politics,  or  their  learning,  leave  the  duties  of  their 
own  sex,  in  order  to  invade  the  privileges  of  ours. 
I  can  no  more  pardon  a  fair  one  for  endeavouring 
to  wield  the  club  of  Hercules,  than  I  could  him 
for  attempting  to  twirl  her  distaff. 

The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife,  or  the 
careful  matron,  are  much  more  serviceable  in  life 
than  petticoated  philosophers,  blustering  heroines, 
or  virago  queens.  She  who  makes  her  husband 
and  her  children  happy,  who  reclaims  the  one 
from  vice,  and  trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a 
much  greater  character  than  ladies  described  in 
romance,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to  murder  man- 
kind with  shafts  from  their  quiver  or  their  eyes. 

Women,  it  has  been  observed,  are  not  naturally 
formed  for  great  cares  themselves,  but  to  soften 
ours.  Their  tenderness  is  the  proper  reward  for 
the  dangers  we  undergo  for  their  preservation  ; 
and  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  their  conversa- 
tion our  desirable  retreat  from  the  fatigues  of 
intense  application.  They  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  domestic  assiduity  ;  and  when 
they  stray  beyond  them,  they  move  beyond  their 
sphere,  and  consequently  without  grace. 

Fame,  therefore,  has  been  very  unjustly  dis- 
pensed among  the  female  sex.  These  who  least 
deserved  to  be  remembered  meet  our  admiration 
and  applause  ;  while  many,  who  have  been  an 
honour  to  humanity,  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
Perhaps  no  age  has  produced  a  stronger  instance 
of  misplaced  fame  than  the  present :  the  Semi- 
ramis  and  the  Thalestris  of  antiquity  are  talked 
of,  while  a  modern  character,  infinitely  greateir 
th^n  either,  is  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
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Catherina  Alexowua*,  born  near  Derpat,  a  little 
city  in  Livonia,  was  heii'  to  no  other  inheritance 
than  the  virtues  and  frugality  of  her  parents. 
Her  father  being  dead,  she  lived  with  her  aged 
mother  in  their  cottage,  covered  with  straw  ;  and 
both,  though  very  poor,  were  very  contented. 
Here,  retired  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  by  the 
labom*  of  her  hands  she  supported  her  parent, 
who  was  now  incapable  of  supporting  herself. 
When  Catherina  spun,  the  woman  would  sit  by 
and  read  some  book  of  devotion  :  thus,  when  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  were  over,  both  would  sit  down 
contentedly  by  their  fire-side,  and  enjoy  the  frugal 
meal  with  vacant  festivity. 

Though  her  face  and  person  were  models  of 
perfection,  yet  her  whole  attention  seemed  be- 
stowed upon  her  mind  ;  her  mother  taught  her  to 
read,  and  an  old  Lutheran  minister  instructed  her 
in  the  maxims  and  duties  of  religion.  Nature  had 
furnished  her  not  only  with  a  ready,  but  a  solid 
turn  of  thought ;  not  only  with  a  strong,  but  a 
right  understanding.  Such  truly  female  accom- 
plishments procured  her  several  solicitations  of 
marriage  from  the  peasants  of  the  country  ;  but 
their  offers  were  refused  ;  for  she  loved  her  mother 
too  tenderly  to  think  of  a  separation. 

Catherina  was  fifteen  when  her  mother  died  ; 
she  now  therefore  left  her  cottage,  and  went  to 
live  with  the  Lutheran  minister,  by  whom  she  had 
been  instructed  from  her  childhood.  In  his  house 
she  resided  in  quality  of  governess  to  his  children, 
at  once  reconciling  in  her  character  unerring  pru- 
dence with  surprising  vivacity. 

The  old  man,  who  regarded  her  as  one  of  his 
own  children,  had  her  instructed  in  dancing  and 
music  by  the  masters  who  attended  the  rest  of  his 
family ;  thus  she  continued  to  improve  till  he  died, 
by  which  accident  she  was  once  more  reduced  to 
pristine  poverty.  The  country  of  Livonia  was  at 
that  time  wasted  by  war,  and  lay  in  a  most  miser- 
able state  of  desolation.  Those  calamities  are 
ever  most  heavy  upon  the  poor ;  wherefore  Cathe- 
rina, though  possessed  of  so  many  accomplish- 
ments, experienced  all  the  miseries  of  hopeless 
indigence.  Provisions  becoming  every  day  more 
scarce,  and  her  private  stock  being  exhausted, 
she  resolved  at  last  to  travel  to  Marienburgh,  a 
city  of  great  plenty. 

With  her  scanty  wardrobe  packed  up  in  a 
wallet,  she  set  out  on  her  journey  on  foot  ;  she 
was  to  walk  through  a  region  miserable  by  nature, 
but  rendered  still  more  hideous  by  the  Swedes  and 
Russians,  who,  as  each  happened  to  become  masters, 
plundered  it  at  discretion ;  but  hunger  had  taught 
her  to  despise  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  way. 

One  evening,  upon  her  journey,  as  she  had 
entered  a  cottage  by  the  way-side,  to  take  up 
her  lodging  for  the  night,  she  was  insulted  by 
two  Swedish  soldiers,  who  insisted  upon  qualifying 
her,  as  they  termed  it,  to  follow  the  camp.  They 
might  probably  have  carried  their  insults  into 
violence,  had  not  a  subaltern  officer,  accidentally 
passing  by,  come  in  to  her  assistance  ;  upon  his 
appearing,  the  soldiers  immediately  desisted  ;  but 
her  thankfulness  was  hardly  greater  than  her 
surprise,  when  she  instantly  recollected  in  her 
deliverer  the  son  of  the  Lutheran  minister,  her 
former  instructor,  benefactor,  and  friend. 

*  This  account  seems  taken  from  the  manuscript  me- 
moirs of  H.  Spillman,  Esq. 


This  was  a  happy  interview  for  Catherina  • 
the  little  stock  of  money  she  had  brought  from 
home  ^as  by  this  time  quite  exhausted  ;  her 
clothes  were  gone,  piece  by  piece,  in  order  to 
satisfy  those  who  had  entertained  her  in  their 
houses ;  her  generous  countryman,  therefore, 
parted  with  what  he  could  spai'e  to  buy  her. 
clothes,  furnished  her  with  a  horse,  and  gave 
her  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Gluck,  a 
faithful  friend  of  his  father's,  and  supex'intendant 
of  Marienburgh. 

Our  beautiful  stranger  had  only  to  appear  to 
be  well  received  ;  she  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  superintendant's  family,  as  governess  to 
his  two  daughters  ;  and  though  yet  but  seven- 
teen, showed  herself  capable  of  instructing  her 
sex,  not  only  in  virtue,  but  politeness.  Such  Was 
her  good  sense  and  beauty,  that  her  master  him- 
self in  a  short  time  offered  her  his  hand,  which 
to  his  great  surprise  she  thought  proper  to  refuse. 
Actuated  by  a  principle  of  gratitude,  she  was 
resolved  to  marry  her  deliverer  only,  even  though 
he  had  lost  an  arm,  and  was  otherwise  disfigured 
by  wounds  in  the  service. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  farther  solicita- 
tions from  others,  as  soon  as  the  officer  came  to 
town  upon  duty,  she  offered  him  her  person, 
which  he  accepted  with  transport,  and  their 
nuptials  were  solemnised  as  usual.  But  all  the 
lines  of  her  fortune  were  to  be  striking  :  the  very 
day  on  which  they  were  married,  the  Russians 
laid  siege  to  Marienburgh  ;  the  unhappy  soldier 
had  now  no  time  to  enjoy  the  well-earned  plea- 
sures of  matrimony  ;  he  was  called  off  before  the 
consummation  to  an  attack,  from  which  he  was 
never  after  seen  to  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  went  on  \vith  fury, 
aggravated  on  one  side  by  obstinacy,  on  the 
other  by  revenge.  This  war  between  the  two 
Northern  powers  at  that  time  was  truly  barbarous  ; 
the  innocent  peasant  and  the  harmless  virgin 
often  shared  the  fate  of  the  soldier  in  ai*ms. 
Marienburgh  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  such  was 
the  fury  of  the  assailants,  that  not  only  the  garri- 
son, but  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  wei'e  put  to  the  sword  ;  at  length, 
when  the  carnage  was  pretty  well  ovei',  Catherina 
was  found  hid  in  an  oven. 

She  had  been  hitherto  poor,  but  still  was  free  ; 
she  was  now  to  conform  to  her  hard  fate,  and 
learn  what  it  was  to  be  a  slave  :  in  this  situation, 
however,  she  behaved  with  piety  and  humility.; 
and  though  misfortunes  had  abated  her  vivacity, 
yet  she  was  cheerful.  The  fame  of  her  merit  and 
resignation  I'eached  even  Pi'ince  Menzikoff,  the 
Russian  general  ;  he  desired  to  see  her,  was 
struck  with  her  beauty,  bought  her  from  the  sol- 
dier her  master,  and  placed  her  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  sister.  Here  she  was  treated  with 
all  the  i-espect  which  her  merit  deserved,  while  her 
beauty  every  day  improved  with  her  good  fortune. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when 
Peter  the  Great  paying  the  prince  a  visit,  Ca- 
therina happened  to  come  in  with  some  dry 
fruits,  which  she  served  round  with  pecuUar  mo- 
desty. The  mighty  monarch  saw,  and  was  struck 
with  her  beauty.  He  returned  the  next  day, 
called  for  the  beautiful  slave,  asked  her  several 
questions,  and  found  her  understanding  even  more 
perfect  than  her  person. 
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He  had  been  forced  when  young  to  marry  from 
motives  of  interest ;  he  was  now  resolved  to 
marry  pursuant  to  his  own  inclinatiorfb.  He 
immediately  inquired  the  history  of  the  fair  Livo- 
nian,  who  was  not  yet  eighteen.  He  traced  her 
thr(»ugh  the  vale  of  obscurity,  through  all  the 
^vicissitudes  of  her  fortune,  and  found  her  truly 
great  in  them  all.  The  meanness  of  her  birth 
Vas  no  obstruction  to  his  design  ;  their  nuptials 
were  solemnised  in  private :  the  prince  assuring 
liis  courtiers  that  virtue  alone  was  the  properest 
ladder  to  a  thi'one. 

We  now  see  Catherina,  from  the  low  mud-walled 
cottage,  empress  of  the  greatest  kingdom  upon 
earth.  The  poor  solitary  wanderer  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  thousands,  who  find  happiness  in  her 
smile.  She,  who  fomierly  wanted  a  meal,  is  now 
capable  of  diffusing  plenty  upon  whole  nations. 
To  her  fortune  she  owed  a  part  of  this  pre- 
eminence, but  to  her  virtues  more. 

She  ever  after  retained  those  great  qualities 
which  fii-st  placed  her  on  a  throne ;  and  while 
the  extraordinary  prince,  her  husband,  laboui'ed 
for  the  reformation  of  his  male  subjects,  she 
studied  in  her  turn  the  improvement  of  her  own 
sex.  She  altered  their  dresses,  introduced  mixed 
assemblies,  instituted  an  order  of  female  knight- 
hood ;  and  at  length,  when  she  liad  greatly  filled 
all  the  stations  of  empress,  friend,  wife,  and 
mother,  bravely  died  without  regret ;  regretted  by 
all.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

From  LiBN  CHt  ALTANcr  to  Fitm  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

In  every  letter  I  expect  accounts  of  some  new 
revolutions  in  China,  some  strange  occuiTence  in 
the  state,  or  disaster  among  my  private  acquaint- 
ance. I  open  every  packet  with  tremulous  ex- 
pectation, and  am  agreeably  disappointed  when  I 
find  my  friends  and  my  country  continuing  in 
felicity.  I  wander,  but  they  are  at  rest ;  they 
suffer  few  changes  but  what  pass  in  my  own 
restless  imagination  ;  it  is  only  the  rapidity  of 
my  own  motion  gives  an  imaginary  swiftness  to 
•objects  which  are  in  some  measure  immovable. 

Yet  believe  me,  my  friend,  that  even  China 
itself  is  imperceptibly  degenerating  from  her 
ancient  greatness  :  her  laws  are  now  more  venal, 
and  her  merchants  are  more  deceitful  than  for- 
merly :  the  very  arts  and  sciences  have  run  to 
decay.  Observe  the  carvings  on  our  ancient 
bridges ;  figures  that  add  grace  even  to  nature. 
There  is  not  an  artist  now  in  all  the  empire  that 
can  imitate  their  beauty.  Our  manufactures  in 
porcelain,  too,  are  inferior  to  what  we  once  were 
famous  for  ;  and  even  Europe  now  begins  to  excel 
us.  There  was  a  time  when  China  was  the  recep- 
tacle of  strangei-s  ;  when  all  were  welcome,  who 
either  came  to  improve  the  state,  or  admire  its 
greatness  ;  now  the  empire  is  shut  up  from  every 
foreign  improvement,  and  the  very  inhabitants 
discourage  each  other  from  prosecuting  their 
own  internal  advantages. 

Whence  this  degeneracy  in  a  state  so  little 
subject  to  external  revolutions  '  How  happens 
it  that  China,  which  is  now  more  powerful  than 
ever,  which  is  less  subject  to  foreign  invasions, 


and  even  assisted  in  some  discoveries  by  her 
connexions  with  Europe  ;  whence  comes  it,  I  say, 
that  the  empire  is  thus  declining  so  fast  into 
barbarity  ? 

This  decay  is  surely  from  nature,  and  not  the 
result  of  voluntary  degeneracy.  In  a  period  of 
two  or  three  thousand  yeai-s,  she  seems,  at  proper 
intervals,  to  produce  gi*eat  minds,  with  an  effort 
resembling  th.at  which  introduces  the  vicissitudes 
of  seasons.  They  rise  up  at  once,  continue  for 
an  age,  enlighten  the  world,  fall  like  ripened  corn, 
and  mankind  again  gradually  relapse  into  pristine 
barbarity.  We  little  ones  look  around,  are 
amazed  at  the  decline,  seek  after  the  causes  of 
this  invisible  decay,  attribute  to  want  of  en- 
couragement what  really  proceeds  from  want  of 
power,  are  astonished  to  find  every  art  and  every 
science  in  the  decline,  not  considering  that  autumn 
'is  over,  and  fatigued  nature  again  begins  to 
repose  for  some  succeeding  effort. 

Some  periods  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  men  of  extraordinary  stature  ; 
others  for  producing  some  particular  animals  in 
great  abundance ;  some  for  excessive  plenty  ; 
and  others  again  for  seemingly  causeless  famine. 
Nature,  which  shows  herself  so  very  different  in 
her  visible  productions,  must  surely  differ  also 
from  herself  in  the  production  of  minds  ;  and 
while  she  astonishes  one  age  with  the  strength 
and  stature  of  a  Milo,  or  a  Maximin,  may  bless 
another  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Plato,  or  the  good- 
ness of  an  Antonine. 

Let  us  not  then  attribute  to  accident  the  falling 
off  of  every  nation,  but  to  the  natural  revolution 
of  things.  Often,  in  the  darkest  ages,  there  has 
appeared  some  one  man  of  surprising  abilities, 
who,  with  all  his  understanding,  failed  to  bring 
his  bai'barous  age  into  refinement :  all  mankind 
seemed  to  sleep,  till  nature  gave  the  general  call, 
and  then  the  whole  world  seemed  at  once  roused 
at  the  voice  :  science  triumphed  in  every  country, 
and  the  brightness  of  a  suigle  genius  seemed  lost 
in  a  galaxy  of  contiguous  glory. 

Thus  the  enlightened  periods  in  every  age  have 
been  universal.  At  the  time  when  China  first 
began  to  emer-ge  from  barbarity,  the  western 
world  was  equally  rising  into  refinement :  when 
we  had  our  Yau,  they  had  their  Sesostris.  In 
succeeding  ages,  Confucius  and  Pythagoras  seem 
born  nearly  together,  and  a  train  of  philosophers 
then  sprang  up  as  well  in  Greece  as  in  China. 
The  period  of  renewed  barbarity  began  to  have  a 
univei*sal  spread  much  about  the  same  time,  and 
continued  for  several  centuries,  till  in  the  year  of 
the  Christian  era  1400,  the  emperor  Yonglo  arose 
to  revive  the  learning  of  the  East  ;  while  about 
the  same  time  the  Medicean  family  laboured  in 
Italy  to  raise  infant  genius  from  the  cradle  :  thus 
we  see  politeness  spreading  over  every  part  of 
the  world  in  one  age,  and  barbarity  succeeding  in 
another  ;  at  one  period  a  blaze  of  light  diffusing 
itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  at  another  all 
mankind  wrapped  up  in  the  profoundest  igno- 
rance. 

Such  has  been  the  situation  of  things  in  times 
past  ;  and  such  probably  it  will  ever  be.  China, 
I  have  observed,  has  evidently  begun  to  dege- 
nerate from  its  former  politeness  ;  and  were  the 
learning  of  the  Europeans  at  present  candidly 
considered,  the  decline  would  perhaps  appear  U 
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have  already  taken  place.  We  should  find  among 
the  natives  of  the  West  the  study  of  morality  dis- 
placed for  mathematical  disquisition  or  meta- 
physical subtleties  :  we  should  find  learning  begin 
to  separate  from  the  useful  duties  and  concerns  of 
life,  while  none  ventured  to  aspire  after  that  cha- 
racter, but  they  who  know  much  moi-e  than  is 
truly  amusing  or  useful.  We  should  find  every 
great  attempt  suppressed  by  prudence,  and  the 
rapturous  sublimity  in  writing  cooled  by  a  cautious 
fear  of  offence.  We  should  find  few  of  those 
daring  spirits,  who  bravely  ventured  to  be  wrong, 
and  who  are  willing  to  hazard  much  for  the  sake 
of  great  acquisition.  Providence  has  indulged 
the  world  with  a  period  of  almost  four  hundred 
years'  refinement ;  does  it  not  now  by  degrees 
sink  us  into  our  former  ignorance,  leaving  us 
only  the  love  of  wisdom,  while  it  deprives  us  of 
its  advantages  ?    Adieu.  • 


LETTER  LXIV. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

The  princes  of  Europe  have  found  out  a  manner 
of  rewarding  their  subjects,  who  have  behaved 
well,  by  presenting  them  with  about  two  yards  of 
blue  ribbon,  which  is  worn  about  the  shoulder. 
They  who  are  honoured  with  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction are  called  knights,  and  the  king  himself 
is  always  the  head  of  the  order.  This  is  a  very 
frugal  method  of  recompensing  the  most  important 
services  :  and  it  is  very  fortunate  for  kings  that 
their  subjects  are  satisfied  with  such  trifling  re- 
wards. Should  a  nobleman  happen  to  lose  his 
leg  in  a  battle,  the  king  presents  him  with  two 
yards  of  ribbon,  and  he  is  paid  for  the  loss  of  his 
limb.  Should  an  ambassador  spend  all  his  pater- 
nal fortune  in  supporting  the  honour  of  his 
country  abroad,  the  king  pi'esents  him  with  two 
yards  of  ribbon,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  to  his  estate.  In  short,  while  a 
European  king  has  a  yard  of  blue  or  green  ribbon 
left,  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  wanting 
statesmen,  generals,  or  soldiers. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  those  kingdoms  in 
which  men  with  large  patrimonial  estates  are 
willing  thus  to  undergo  real  hardships  for  empty 
favours.  A  person  already  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  who  undertakes  to  enter  the  career 
of  ambition,  feels  many  real  inconveniences  from 
his  station,  while  it  procures  him  no  real  happi- 
ness that  he  was  not  possessed  of  before.  He 
could  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  before  he  became  a 
courtier,  as  well,perhaps  better, than  when  invested 
with  his  authority.  He  could  command  flatterers 
in  a  private  station,  as  well  as  in  his  public  capa- 
city, and  indulge  at  home  every  favoui'ite  inclina- 
tion, uncensui'ed  and  unseen  by  the  people. 

What  real  good  then  does  an  addition  to  a 
fortune  already  sufficient  procure  ?  Not  any. 
Could  the  great  man,  by  having  his  fortune  in- 
creased, increase  also  his  appetites,  then  prece- 
dence might  be  attended  with  real  amusement. 

Was  he,  by  having  his  one  thousand  made  two, 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  two  wives,  or  eat  two  dinners ; 
then  indeed  he  might  be  excused  for  undergoing 
some  pain,  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his 
enjoyments.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  his 
desire  for  pleasure  often  lessen,  as  he  takes  pains 


to  be  able  to  improve  it  ;  and  his  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment diminishes  as  his  fortune  happens  to  increase. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  regarding  the  great  with 
envy,  I  generally  consider  them  with  some  shax'e 
of  compassion.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  set  of  good- 
natured,  misguided  people,  who  are  indebted  to  us, 
and  not  to  themselves,  for  all  the  happiness  they 
enjoy.  For  our  pleasure,  and  not  their  own,  they 
sweat  under  a  cumbrous  heat  of  finery  ;  for  out 
pleasure  the  lackeyed  train,  the  slow  parading 
pageant,  with  all  the  gravity  of  grandeur,  moves 
in  review,  a  single  coat  or  a  single  footman  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  the  most  indolent  refinement  as 
well  ;  and  those  who  have  twenty,  may  be  said  to 
keep  one  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  the  other 
nineteen  merely  for  ours.  So  true  is  the  observa- 
tion of  Confucius,  that  we  take  greater  pains  to 
persuade  others  that  we  are  happy,  than  endeavour- 
ing to  think  so  ourselves. 

But  though  tiie  desire  of  being  seen,  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  of  supporting 
the  dignities  of  an  exalted  station,  be  troublesome 
enougli  to  the  ambitious,  yet  it  is  well  for  society 
that  there  are  men  thus  willing  to  exchange  ease 
and  safety  for  danger  and  a  ribbon.  We  lose 
nothing  by  their  vanity,  and  it  would  be  unkind  to 
endeavour  to  deprive  a  child  of  its  rattle.  If  a 
duke  or  a  duchess  are  willing  to  carry  a  long  train 
for  our  entertainment,  so  much  the  worse  for  them- 
selves ;  if  they  choose  to  exhibit  in  public  with  a 
hundred  lackeys  and  Mamelukes  in  their  equipage 
for  our  entertainment,  still  so  much  the  worse  for 
themselves  ;  it  is  the  spectators  alone  who  give  and 
receive  the  pleasure :  they  only  the  sweating  figures 
that  swell  the  jjageant. 

A  mandarin,  who  took  much  pride  in  appear- 
ing with  a  mimber  of  jewels  on  every  part  of  his 
robe,  was  once  accosted  by  an  old  sly  bonze,  who 
followed  him  through  several  streets,  and,  bowing 
often  to  the  ground,  thanked  him  for  his  jewels. 
"  What  does  he  mean  ? "  cried  the  mandarin. 
"  Friend,  I  never  gave  thee  any  of  my  jewels." 
"  No,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  but  you  have  let  me 
look  at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  use  you  can  make 
of  them  yourself  ;  so  there  is  no  diff'erence  between 
us,  except  that  you  have  the  trouble  of  watching 
them  ;  and  that  is  an  employment  I  don't  much 
desire." 


LETTER  LXV. 

FROM  THE    SAME. 

Though  not  very  fond  of  seeing  a  pageant  myself, 
yet  I  am  generally  pleased  with  being  in  the  crowd 
which  sees  it ;  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  effect 
whicli  such  a  spectacle  has  upon  the  variety  of 
faces,  the  pleasure  it  excites  in  some,  the  envy  in 
others,  and  the  wishes  it  raises  in  all.  With  this 
design  I  lately  went  to  see  the  entry  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  resolved  to  make  one  in  the  mob,  to 
shout  as  they  shouted,  to  fix  with  earnestness  upon 
the  same  frivolous  objects,  and  participate  for 
a  while  the  pleasures  and  wishes  of  the  vulgar. 

Struggling  here  for  some  time,  in  order  to  be 
first  to  see  the  cavalcade  as  it  passed,  some  one  of 
the  crowd  imluckily  happened  to  tread  upon  my 
shoe,  and  tore  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was 
utterly  unqualified  to  march  forward  with  the  main 
body,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the  rear.    Thus 
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rendered  incapable  of  being  a  spectator  of  the 
show  myself,  I  was  at  least  willing  to  observe  the 
spectators,  and  limped  behind,  like  one  of  the 
invalids  which  follow  the  march  of  an  army. 

In  this  plight  I  was  considering  the  eagerness 
that  appeared  on  eviry  face  ;  how  some  bustled  to 
get  foremost,  and  others  contented  themselves  with 
taking  a  transient  peep,  when  they  could  ;  how 
libme  praised  the  four  black  servants  that  were 
stuck  behind  one  of  the  equipages,  and  some  the 
ribbons  that  decorated  the  horses' necks  in  another ; 
my  attention  was  called  off  to  an  object  more 
extraordinary  than  any  that  I  had  yet  seen  ;  a 
poor  cobbler  sat  in  his  stall  by  the  way-side,  and 
continued  to  work  while  the  crowd  passed  by, 
without  testifying  the  smallest  share  of  curiosity. 
I  own  his  want  of  attention  excited  mine  ;  and  as 
1  stood  iu  need  of  his  assistance,  I  thought  it  best 
to  employ  a  philosophic  cobbler  on  this  occasion  : 
perceiving  my  business,  therefore,  he  desired  me 
to  enter  and  sit  down,  took  my  shoe  into  his  lap, 
and  began  to  mend  it  with  his  usual  indifference 
and  taciturnity. 

''  How,  my  friend,"  said  I  to  himy  "  can  you  con- 
tinue to  work  while  all  those  fine  things  are  passing 
by  your  door?" — "Very  fine  they  are,  master," 
returned  the  cobbler,  "  for  those  that  like  them  to 
be  sure  ;  but  what  ai*e  all  those  fine  things  to  me  ? 
You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  cobbler,  and  so 
much  the  better  for  yourself.  Your  bread  is 
baked,  you  may  go  and  see  sights  the  whole  day, 
and  eat  a  warm  supper  when  you  come  home  at 
night  ;  but  for  me,  if  I  should  run  hunting  after 
all  these  fine  folk,  what  should  I  get  by  ray  jour- 
ney but  an  appetite  ?  and,  God  help  me,  I  have  too 
much  of  that  at  home  already,  without  stirring  out 
for  it.  Your  people  who  may  eat  four  meals  a  day, 
and  a  supper  at  night,  are  but  a  bad  example  to 
such  a  one  as  1.  No,  master,  as  God  has  called 
me  into  this  world  in  order  to  mend  old  shoes,  I 
have  no  business  with  fine  folk,  and  they  no  busi- 
ness with  me."  I  here  interrupted,  him  with  a 
smile.  <'  See  this  last,  master,"  continues  he, "  and 
this  hammer :  this  last  and  hammer  are  the  two 
best  friends  I  have  in  this  world  :  nobody  else  will 
be  my  friend  because  I  want  a  friend.  The  great 
folivs  you  saw  pass  by  just  now  have  five  hundred 
friends,  because  they  have  no  occasion  for  them  ; 
now,  while  I  stick  to  my  good  friends  here,  I  am 
very  contented  ;  but  when  I  ever  so  little  run  after 
sights  and  fine  things,  I  begin  to  h^te  my  work, 
1  grow  sad,  and  have  no  heart  to  mend  shoes  any 
longer." 

This  discourse  only  served  to  raise  my  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  a  man  whom  natui'e  had  thus 
foi'med  into  a  philosopher.  I  therefore  insensibly 
led  him  into  a  history  of  his  adventures  :  "  I  have 
lived,"  said  he,  "  a  wandering  life  now  five-and- 
fifty  years,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  for 
it  was  my  misfortune,  when  I  was  young,  to  be 
fond  of  changing." — "  You  have  been  a  traveller 
tlteriy  1  presume  ?  "  interrupted  I.  "  I  cannot 
boast  much  of  travelling,"  continued  he,  "  for  I 
have  never  left  the  parish  in  which  I  was  born 
but  three  times  in  my  life,  that  I  can  remember  : 
but  then  there  is  not  a  street  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood that  I  have  not  lived  in  at  some  time  or 
another.  When  I  began  to  settle  and  take  to  my 
business  in  one  street,  some  unforeseen  misfortune, 
or  a  desire  of    trying  my  luck  elsewhere,  has 


removed  me,  perhaps  a  whole  mile  away  from  my 
former  customers,  while  some  more  lucky  cobbler 
would  come  into  my  place,  and  make  a  handsome 
fortune  among  friends  of  my  making  :  there  was 
one  who  actually  died  in  a  stall  that  I  had  left 
worth  seven  pounds  seven  shillings,  all  in  hard 
gold,  which  he  had  quilted  into  the  waistband  of 
his  breeches." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  these  migrations  of  a 
man  by  the  fire-side,  and  continued  to  ask  if  he 
had  ever  been  married.  "  Ay,  that  I  have,  master," 
replied  he,  "  for  sixteen  long  years  :  and  a  weai-y 
life  I  had  of  it,  Heaven  knows.  My  wife  took  it 
into  her  head,  that  the  only  way  to  thrive  in  this 
world  was  to  save  money  ;  so,  though  our  comings- 
in  was  but  about  three  shillings  a  week,  all  that 
ever  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon  she  used  to 
hide  away  from  me,  though  we  were  obliged  to 
Starve  the  whole  week  after  for  it. 

"  The  first  three  years  we  used  to  quarrel  about 
this  every  day,  and  I  always  got  the  better ;  but 
she  had  a  hard  spirit,  and  still  continued  to  hide 
as  usual ;  so  that  I  was  at  last  tired  of  quarrelling 
and  getting  the  better,  and  she  scraped  and  scraped 
at  pleasure,  till  I  was  almost  starved  to  death. 
Her  conduct  at  last  drove  me  in  despair  to  the 
alehouse  ;  here  I  used  to  sit  with  people  who  hated 
home  like  myself,  drank  while  I  had  money  left, 
and  ran  iu  score  when  anybody  would  trust  me  ; 
till  at  last  the  landlady  coming  one  day  with  a  long 
bill  when  I  was  from  home,  and  putting  it  into  my 
wife's  hands,  the  length  of  it  effectually  broke  her 
heart.  I  searched  the  whole  stall  after  she  was 
dead  for  money,  but  she  had  hidden  it  so  effectually, 
that  with  all  my  pains  I  could  never  find  a  far- 
thing." 

By  this  time  my  shoe  was  mended,  and  satisfy- 
ing the  poor  artist  for  his  trouble,  and  rewarding 
him  besides  for  this  information,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  returned  home  to  lengthen  out  the  amusement 
his  conversation  afforded  by  communicating  it  to 
my  friend.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXVL 
From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  Hinopo,  by  the  way  of  Moscoav. 

Generosity  properly  applied  will  supply  every 
other  external  advantage  in  life  but  the  love  of 
those  we  convei'se  with  ;  it  will  procure  esteem, 
and  a  conduct  resembling  real  affection,  but  actual 
love  is  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  mind  : 
no  generosity  can  purchase,  no  rewards  increase, 
nor  no  liberality  continue  it  :  the  very  person  who 
is  obliged,  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  force  his  lin- 
gering affections  upon  the  object  he  should  love, 
and  voluntarily  mix  passion  with  gi'atitude. 

Imparted  fortune,  and  well-placed  liberality,  may 
procure  the  benefactor  good-will,  may  load  the  per- 
son obliged  with  the  sense  of  duty  he  lies  under  to 
retaliate  ;  this  is  gratitude  :  and  simple  gratitude, 
untinctured  with  love,  is  all  the  return  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  can  bestow  for  former  benefits. 

But  gratitude  and  love  are  almost  opposite 
affections  ;  love  is  often  an  involuntary  passion, 
placed  upon  our  companions  without  our  consent, 
and  frequently  conferred  without  our  previous 
esteem.  We  love  some  men  we  know  not  why  ; 
our  tenderness  is  naturally  excited  in  all  their 
concerns ;  we  excuse  their  faults  with  the  same 
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indulgence,  and  approve  their  virtues  with  the 
same  applause,  with  which  we  consider  our  own. 
While  we  entertain  the  passion  it  pleases  us,  we 
cherish  it  with  delight,  and  give  it  up  with  reluc- 
tance, and  love  for  love  is  all  the  reward  we  expect 
or  desire. 

Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  conferred 
but  where  there  have  been  previous  endeavours 
to  excite  it  ;  we  consider  it  as  a  debt,  and  our 
spirits  wear  a  load  till  we  have  discharged  the 
obligation.  Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
is  a  circumstance  of  humiliation,  and  some  are 
found  to  submit  to  frequent  mortifications  of  this 
kind  ;  proclaiming  what  obligations  they  owe, 
merely  because  they  think  it  in  some  measure 
cancels  the  debt. 

Thus  love  is  the  most  easy  and  agreeable,  and 
gratitude  the  most  humiliating  affection  of  the 
mind  ;  we  never  reflect  on  the  man  we  love,  witlt- 
out  exulting  in  our  choice,  while  he  who  has  bound 
us  to  him  by  benefits  alone,  rises  to  our  idea  as  a 
person  to  whom  we  have  in  some  measure  for- 
feited our  freedom.  Love  and  gratitude  are  sel- 
dom, therefore,  found  in  the  same  breast  without 
impairing  each  other  ;  we  may  tender  the  one  or 
the  other  singly  to  those  we  converse  with,  but 
cannot  command  both  together.  By  attempting 
to  increase  we  diminish  them  ;  the  mind  becomes 
bankrupt  under  too  large  obligations ;  all  additional 
benefits  lessen  every  hope  of  future  return,  and 
shut  up  every  avenue  that  leads  to  tenderness. 

In  all  our  connexions  with  society,  therefore,  it 
is  not  only  generous,  but  prudent,  to  appear  insen- 
sible of  the  value  of  those  favours  we  bestow,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  obligation  seem  as  slight 
as  possible.  Love  must  be  taken  by  stratagem, 
and  not  by  open  force  :  we  should  seem  ignorant 
that  we  ol3lige,  and  leave  the  mind  at  full  liberty 
to  give  or  refuse  its  affections  :  for  constraint  may 
indeed  leave  the  receiver  still  grateful,  but  it  will 
certainly  produce  disgust. 

If  to  procure  gratitude  be  our  only  aim,  there 
is  no  great  art  in  making  the  acquisition  ;  a  bene- 
fit conferred  demands  a  just  acknowledgment,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  our  due. 

But  it  were  much  more  prudent  to  forogo  our 
right  on  such  an  occasion,  and  exchange  it,  if  we 
can,  for  love.  We  receive. but  little  advantage 
from  repeated  protestations  of  gratitude,  but  they 
cost  him  very  much  from  whom  we  exact  them 
in  return  :  exacting  a  grateful  acknowledgment  is 
demanding  a  debt  by  which  the  creditor  is  not 
advantaged,  and  the  debtor  pays  with  reluctance. 

As  Mencius  the  philosopher  was  travelling  in 
pursuit  of  wisdom,  night  overtook  him  at  the  foot 
of  a  gloomy  mountain,  remote  from  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  Here,  as  he  was  straying,  while 
rain  and  thunder  conspired  to  make  solitude  still 
more  hideous,  he  perceived  a  hermit's  cell,  and, 
approaching,  asked  for  shelter.  "  Enter,"  cries 
the  hermit,  in  a  severe  tone, "  men  deserve  not  to 
be  obliged,  but  it  would  be  imitating  their  ingra- 
titude to  treat  them  as  they  deserve.  Come  in  : 
examples  of  vice  may  sometimes  strengthen  us  in 
the  ways  of  virtue." 

After  a  frugal  meal,  which  consisted  of  roots 
and  tea,  Mencius  could  not  repress  his  curiosity 
to  know  why  the  hermit  had  retired  from  mankind, 
the  actions  of  whom  taught  the  truest  lessons  of 
wisdom.    «  Mention  not  the  name  of  man,"  cries 


the  hermit,  with  indignation  ;  "  here  let  me  live 
retired  from  a  base  ungrateful  world  ;  here  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  I  shall  find  no  flatterers  ; 
the  lion  is  a  generous  enemy,  and  the  dog  a  faith- 
ful friend  ;  but  man,  base  man,  can  poison  the 
bowl,  and  smile  wlule  he  presents  it." — "  You 
have  been  used  ill  by  mankind  V  interrupted  the 
philosopher,  shrewdly.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  hermit, 
"  on  mankind  I  have  exhausted  my  whole  fortune, 
and  this  staff,  and  that  cup,  and  those  roots,  are 
all  that  I  have  in  return." — "  Did  you  bestow 
your  fortune,  or  did  you  only  lend  it  ?"  returned 
Mencius.  "  I  bestowed  it,  undoubtedly,"  replied 
the  other,  "  for  where  were  the  merit  of  being  a 
money-lender?" — "Did  they  ever  own  that  they 
received  it  1"  still  adds  the  philosopher. — "  A  thou- 
sand times,"  cries  the  hermit,  "  they  every  day 
loaded  me  with  professions  of  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions received, and  solicitations  for  future  favours." 
— "  If  then,"  says  Mencius,  smiling,  "  you  did  not 
lend  your  fortune  in  order  to  have  it  returned,  it 
is  unjust  to  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  ;  they 
owned  themselves  obliged,  you  expected  no  more, 
and  they  certainly  earned  each  fa\'Our  by  fre- 
quently acknowledging  the  obligation."  The  her- 
mit was  struck  witli  the  reply,  and  surveying  hia 
guest  with  emotion,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
Mencius,  and  you  certainly  are  the  man  ;  I  am 
now  fourscore  years  old,  but  still  a  child  in  wis- 
dom ;  take  me  back  to  the  school  of  man,  ana 
educate  me  as  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
youngest  of  your  disciples." 

Indeed,  my  son,  it  is  better  to  have  friends  in 
our  passage  through  life  than  grateful  dependants ; 
and  as  love  is  a  more  willing,  so  it  is  a  more  last- 
ing tribute  than  extorted  obligation.  As  we  are 
uneasy  when  greatly  obliged,  gratitude  once  re- 
fused can  never  after  be  I'ecovered  ;  the  mind  that 
is  base  enough  to  disallow  the  just  return,  instead 
of  feeling  any  uneasiness  upon  recollection,  tri- 
umphs in  its  new-acquired  freedom,  and  in  some 
measure  is  pleased  with  conscious  baseness. 

Very  different  is  the  situation  of  disagreeing 
friends,  their  separation  produces  mutual  uneasi- 
ness :  like  that  divided  being  in  fabulous  creation, 
their  sympathetic  souls  once  more  desire  their 
former  union,  the  joys  of  both  ai'e  imperfect,  their 
gayest  moments  tinctured  with  uneasiness  ;  each 
seeks  for  the  smallest  concessions  to  clear  the  way 
to  a  wished-for  explanation ;  the  most  trifling 
acknowledgment,  the  slightest  accident,  serves  to 
effect  a  mutual  reconciliation. 

But  instead  of  pursuing  the  thought,  permit  me 
to  soften  the  severity  of  advice,  by  a  European 
story,  which  will  fully  illustrate  my  meaning. 

A  fiddler  and  his  wife,  who  had  rubbed  through 
life,  as  most  couples  usually  do,  sometimes  good 
friends,  at  others  not  quite  so  well,  one  day  hap- 
pened to  have  a  dispute,  which  was  conducted 
with  becoming  spirit  on  both  sides.  The  wife  was 
sure  she  was  right,  and  the  husband  was  resolved 
to  have  his  own  way.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  case  ?  the  quarrel  grew  worse  by  expla 
nations,  and  at  last  the  fury  of  both  rose  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  made  a  vow  never  to  sleep  toge- 
ther in  the  same  bed  for  the  future.  This  was 
the  most  rash  vow  that  could  be  imagined,  foi 
they  still  were  good  friends  at  the  bottom,  anc' 
besides,  they  had  but  one  bed  in  the  house  ;  how- 
ever, resolved  they  were  to  go  through  with  it, 
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and  at  night  the  fiddle- case  was  laid  in  bed  be- 
tween them,  in  order  to  make  a  separation.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  for  three  weeks ;  every 
night  the  fiddle-case  being  placed  as  a  barrier  to 
divide  them. 

By  this  time,  however,  each  heartily  repented 
of  their  vow,  their  resentment  was  at  an  end,  and 
their  love  began  to  return  ;  they  wished  the  fiddle- 
case  away,  but  both  had  too  much  spirit  to  begin. 
One  night,  however,  as  they  were  both  lying  awake 
with  the  detested  fiddle-case  between  them,  the 
husband  happened  to  sneeze  ;  to  which  the  wife, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  bid  God  bless  him  :  "  Ay, 
but,"  returns  tlie  husband,  "  woman,  do  you  say 
that  from  your  heart  ?" — "  Indeed  I  do,  my  poor 
Nicholas,"  cried  his  wife,  "  I  say  it  witli  all  my 
heaii;." — "  If  so,  then,"  says  the  husband,  "  we 
had  as  good  remove  the  fiddle-case." 


LETTER  LXVIl. 

FROM   THE   SAME, 

Books,  ray  son,  while  they  teach  us  to  respect 
the  interest  of  others,  often  make  us  unmindful 
of  our  own  ;  while  they  instruct  the  youthful 
reader  to  grasp  at  social  happiness,  he  grows 
miserable  in  detail,  and,  attentive  to  univei'sal 
harmony,  often  forgets  that  he  himself  has  a  part 
to  sustain  in  the  concert.  I  dislike,  therefore, 
the  philosopher  who  describes  the  inconveniences 
of  life,  in  such  pleasing  colours,  tliat  the  pupil 
grows  enamoured  of  distress,  longs  to  try  the 
charms  of  povert}',  meets  it  Avithout  dread,  nor 
fears  its  inconveniences  till  he  severely  feels 
them. 

.  A  youth  who  has  thus  spent  his  life  among 
books,  new  to  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with 
man,  but  by  philosophic  information,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  being  whose  mind  is  filled  with  the 
vulgar  errors  of  the  wLse  ;  utterly  unqualified  for 
a  journey  through  life,  yet  confident  of  his  own 
skill  in  the  direction,  he  sets  out  with  confidence, 
blunders  on  with  vanity,  and  finds  himself  at  last 
undone. 

He  first  has  learned  from  books^  and  then  lays 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  all  mankind  are  virtuous 
or  vicious  in  excess  ;  and  he  has  been  long  taught 
to  detest  vice  and  love  virtue  ;  warm,  therefore, 
in  attachments,  and  steadfast  in  enmity,  he  treats 
every  creature  as  a  friend  or  foe  ;  expects  from 
those  he  loves  unerring  integi'ity,  and  consigns 
his  enemies  to  the  reproach  of  wanting  every 
virtue.  On  this  principle  he  proceeds  ;  and  here 
begin  his  disappointments  ;  upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  human  nature,  he  perceives  that  he  should 
have  moderated  his  friendship,  and  softened  his 
severity  ;  for  he  often  finds  the  excellences  of 
one  part  of  mankind  clouded  with  vice,  and  the 
faults  of  the  other  brightened  with  virtue  :  he 
finds  no  character  so  sanctified  that  has  not  its 
faiUng  ;  none  so  infamous  but  has  somewhat  to 
attract  our  esteem  ;  he  beholds  impiety  in  lawn, 
and  fidelity  in  fetters. 

He  now,  therefore,  but  too  late,  perceives  that 
his  regards  should  have  been  more  cool,  and  his 
iiatred  less  violent ;  that  the  truly  wise  seldom 
court  romantic  friendships  with  the  good,  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  the  resentment  even  of  the 
wicked :  every  moment  gives  him  fresh  instances 


that  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  broken  if  di-awn 
too  closely,  and  that  those  whom  he  has  treated 
with  disrespect  more  than  retaliate  the  injury  : 
at  length,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  that 
he  has  declared  war  upon  the  vicious  half  of  man- 
kind, without  being  able  to  form  an  alliance  among 
the  virtuous  to  espouse  his  quarrel. 

Our  book-taught  philosopher,  however,  is  now 
too  far  advanced  to  recede  ;  and  though  poverty 
be  the  just  consequence  of  the  many  enemies  his 
conduct  has  created,  yet  he  is  resolved  to  meet  it 
without  shrinking  :  philosophers  have  described 
poverty  in  most  charming  colours  ;  and  even  his 
vanity  is  touched,  in  thinking  that  he  shall  show 
the  world,  in  himself,  one  more  example  of  pa- 
tience, foi'titude,  and  resignation.  "  Come,  then, 
O  poverty  !  for  what  is  there  in  thee  dreadful  to 
the  wise  ;  temperance,  health,  and  frugality,  walk 
in  thy  train  ;  cheerfulness  and  liberty  are  ever 
thy  companions.  Shall  any  be  ashamed  of  thee 
of  whom  Cincinnatus  was  not  ashamed  ?  The 
running  brook,  the  herbs  of  the  field,  can  amply 
satisfy  nature  ;  man  wants  but  little,  nor  that 
little  long*  ;  come  then,  0  poverty,  while  kings 
stand  by  and  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  true 
ph  ilosopher's  resignation." 

The  goddess  appears  :  for  Poverty  ever  comes 
at  the  call  ;  but  alas  !  he  finds  her  by  no  means 
the  charming  figure  books  and  his  warm  imagi- 
nation had  painted.  As  when  an  Eastern  bride, 
whom  her  friends  and  relations  had  long  described 
as  a  model  of  perfection,  pays  her  fii'st  visit,  the 
longing  bridegroom  lifts  her  veil  to  see  a  face 
he  had  never  seen  before  ;  but  instead  of  a  coun- 
tenance blazing  with  beauty  like  the  sun,  he  be- 
holds deformity  shooting  icicles  to  his  heart  ;  such 
appears  Poverty  to  her  new  entertainer :  all  the 
fabric  of  enthusiasm  is  at  once  demolished,  and 
a  thousand  miseries  rise  upon  its  ruins,  while 
Contempt,  with  pointing  finger,  is  foremost  in  the 
hideous  procession. 

The  poor  man  now  finds  that  he  can  get  no 
kings  to  look  at  him  while  he  is  eating  ;  he  finds 
that  in  proportion  as  he  grows  poor,  the  world 
turns  its  back  upon  him,  and  gives  him  leave  to 
act  the  philosopher  in  all  the  majesty  of  solitude ; 
it  might  be  agreeable  enough  to  play  the  phi- 
losopher, while  we  are  conscious  that  mankind 
are  spectators  ;  but  what  signifies  wearing  the 
mask  of  sturdy  contentment,  and  mounting  the 
stage  of  restraint,  when  not  one  creature  will 
assist  at  the  exhibition  ?  Thus  is  he  forsaken  of 
men,  while  his  fortitude  wants  the  satisfaction 
even  of  self-applause  ;  for  either  he  does  not  feel 
his  present  calamities,  and  that  is  natural  insen- 
sibility, or  he  disguises  his  feelings,  and  that  is 
dissimulation. 

Spleen  now  begins  to  take  up  the  man ;  not  dis- 
tinguishing his  resentments,  he  regards  all  man- 
kind with  detestation,  and  commencing  man-hater, 
seeks  solitude  to  be  at  liberty  to  rail. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  who  retires  to  solitude 
is  either  a  beast  or  an  angel ;  the  censure  is  too 


*  Our  author  has  repeated  this  thought  in  nearly  the 
same  words  in  hLs  ♦•  Hermit :" 

Then  pilgrim  turn,  thy  cares  forego, 
All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong : 

^lan  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 
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severe,  and  the  praise  unmerited ;  the  discon- 
tented being  who  retires  from  society  is  gene- 
rally some  good-natured  man,  who  has  begun  life 
without  experience,  and  knew  not  how  to  gain  it 
in  his  intercourse  with  mankind.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

From  Lien  Chf  Altangi  to  Fum  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

I  FORMERLY  acquainted  thee,  most  grave  Fum, 
with  the  excellence  of  the  English  in  the  art  of 
healing.  The  Chinese  boast  their  skill  in  pulses  ; 
the  Siamese  their  botanical  knowledge  ;  but  the 
llnglish  advertising  physicians  alone  of  being  the 
great  restorers  of  health,  the  dispensers  of  youth, 
and  the  insurers  of  longevity.  I  can  never  enough 
admire  the  sagacity  of  this  country  for  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  professors  of  this  art  : 
with  what  indulgence  does  she  foster  up  those  of 
her  own  growth,  and  kindly  cherish  those  that 
come  from  abroad  !  Like  a  skilful  gardener,  she 
invites  them  from  every  foreign  climate  to  her- 
self. Here  every  great  exotic  strikes  root  as 
soon  as  imported,  and  feels  the  genial  beam  of 
favour  ;  while  the  mighty  metropolis,  like  one 
vast  munificent  dunghill,  receives  them  indis- 
criminately to  her  breast,  and  supplies  each  with 
more  than  native  nourishment. 

In  other  countries  the  physician  pretends  to 
cure  disorders  in  the  lump  :  the  same  doctor  who 
combats  the  gout  in  the  toe,  shall  pretend  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  pain  in  the  head  ;  and  he  who  at  one 
time  cures  a  consumj)tion,  shall  at  another  give 
drugs  for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and  I'idiculous  ! 
this  is  being  a  mere  jack-of-all-trades.  Is  the 
animal  machine  less  complicated  than  a  brass  pin  ? 
Not  less  than  ten  different  hands  are  required  to 
make  a  pin  ;  and  shall  the  body  be  set  right  by 
one  single  operator  ? 

The  English  are  sensible  of  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  ;  they  have  therefore  one  doctor  for 
the  eyes,  another  for  the  toes  ;  they  have  their 
sciatica  doctors,  and  inoculating  doctors  ;  they 
have  one  doctor  who  is  modestly  content  with 
securing  them  from  bug-bites,  and  five  hundred 
who  prescribe  for  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 

The  learned  are  not  here  retired  with  vicious 
modesty  from  the  public  view  :  for  every  dead 
wall  is  covered  with  their  names,  their  abilities, 
their  amazing  cui*es,  and  places  of  abode.  Few 
patients  can  escape  falling  into  their  hands,  unless 
blasted  by  lightning,  or  struck  dead  with  some 
sudden  disoi'der  :  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
a  stranger  who  does  not  understand  English,  or 
a  countryman  who  cannot  read,  dies  without  ever 
hearing  of  the  vivifying  drops,  or  restoi'ative 
electuary  ;  but,  for  my  part,  before  I  was  a  week 
in  town,  I  had  learned  to  bid  the  whole  catalogue 
of  disorders  defiance,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  names  and  the  medicines  of  every  great 
man  or  great  woman  of  them  all. 

But  as  nothing  pleases  curiosity  more  than 
anecdotes  of  the  great,  however  minute  or  trifling, 
I  must  present  you,  inadequate  as  my  abilities 
are  to  the  subject,  with  some  account  of  those 
personages  who  lead  in  this  honourable  profession. 

The  first  upon  the  list  of  glory  is  Doctor  Rich- 
ard Rock,  F,  U.  N.    This  great  man,  short  of 


stature,  is  fat,  and  waddles  as  he  walks.  He 
always  wears  a  white  three-tailed  wig,  nicely 
combed,  and  frizzed  upon  each  cheek.  Some- 
times he  carries  a  cane,  but  a  liat  never  ;  it  is 
indeed  very  I'emarkable  that  this  extraordinai'y 
personage  should  never  wear  a  hat,  but  so  it  is, 
he  never  wears  a  hat.  He  is  usually  drawn  at  the 
top  of  his  own  bills,  sitting  in  his  ai*m-chair, 
holding  a  little  bottle  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  surrounded  with  rotten  teeth,  nippers, 
pills,  packets,  and  gallypots.  No  man  can  pi'o- 
niise  fixirer  nor  better  than  he  ;  for,  as  he  observes, 
"  Beyour  disorder  never  so  fargone,beundernoun- 
easiness,make  yourself  quite  easy,  I  can  cure  you." 

The  next  in  fame,  though  by  some  reckoned  of 
equal  pretensions,  is  Doctor  Timothy  Franks, 
F.  O.  G.  H.  living  in  a  place  called  the  Old 
Bailey.  As  Rock  is  remarkably  squab,  his  great 
rival  Franks  is  as  remarkably  tall.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1692,  and  is,  while 
I  now  write,  exactly  sixty-eight  years  three 
months  and  four  days  old.  Age,  however,  has 
no  way  impaired  his  usual  health  and  vivacity  ;  I 
am  told  he  generally  walks  with  his  breast  open. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  of  a  mixed  reputation,  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  a  becoming  assurance, 
which  carries  him  gently  through  life  ;  for,  except 
Dr.  Rock,  none  are  more  blest  with  the  advan- 
tages of  face  than  Dr.  Franks. 

And  yet  the  great  have  their  foibles  as  well  as 
the  little.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  it. 
Let  the  foibles  of  the  great  I'est  in  peace.  Yet 
I  must  impart  the  whole  to  my  friend.  These 
two  great  men  are  actually  now  at  variance  ;  yes, 
my  dear  Fum  Hoam,  by  the  head  of  our  grand- 
father, they  are  now  at  variance  like  mere  men, 
mei'e  common  mortals.  The  champion  Rock 
advises  the  world  to  beware  of  bog-trotting  quacks, 
while  Franks  retorts  the  wit  and  the  sarcasm  (for 
they  have  both  a  world  of  wit)  by  fixing  on  his 
rival  the  odious  appellation  of  Dumplin  Dick  ! 
He  calls  the  serious  Doctor  Rock  Dumplin  Dick. 
Head  of  Confucius,  what  px'ofanation  !  Dumplin 
Dick  !  What  a  pity,  ye  powers,  that  the  learned, 
who  were  born  mutually  to  assist  in  enlightening 
the  world,  should  thus  differ  among  themselves, 
and  make  even  the  profession  ridiculous  !  Sure 
the  world  is  wide  enough,  at  least,  for  two  great 
personages  to  figure  in  :  men  of  science  should 
leave  controversy  to  the  little  world  below  them  ; 
and  then  we  might  see  Rock  and  Franks  walking 
together  hand  in  hand,  smiling  onward  to  immor- 
tality. 

Next  to  these  is  Doctor  Walkex',  preparator  of 
his  own  medicines.  This  gentleman  is  remark- 
able for  an  aversion  to  quacks  ;  frequently  cau- 
tioning the  public  to  be  careful  into  what  hands 
they  commit  their  safety  ;  by  which  he  would 
insinuate  that  if  they  do  not  employ  him  alone, 
they  must  be  undone.  His  public  spirit  is  equal 
to  his  success.  Not  for  himself,  but  his  country, 
is  the  gallypot  prepared  and  the  drops  sealed  up, 
with  px'oper  directions  for  any  part  of  the  town 
or  country.  All  this  is  for  his  country's  good  ; 
so  that  he  is  now  grown  old  in  the  practice  of 
physic  and  virtue  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  elegance 
of  expression,  "  There  is  not  such  another  medi- 
cine as  his  in  the  world  again." 

This,  my  friend,  is  a  formidable  triumvirate  ; 
and  yet,  formidable  as  they  are,  I  am  resolved  to 
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defend  the  honour  of  Chinese  physic  against  them 
all.  I  have  made  a  vow  to  summon  Dp.  Rock  to 
a  solemn  disputation  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
profession,  before  the  face  of  every  philomath, 
student  m  astrology,  and  member  of  the  learned 
societies.  I  adhere  to  and  venerate  the  doctrines 
of  old  Wang-shu-ho.  In  the  very  teeth  of  oppo- 
sition I  will  maintain,  *'  that  the  heart  is  the  son 
of  the  liver,  which  has  the  kidneys  for  its  mother, 
and  the  stomach  for  its  wife."*  I  have  therefore 
drawn  up  a  disputation  challenge,  which  is  to  be 
sent  speedily,  to  this  effect. 

«  I,  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  D.  N.  R.  H.  native  of 
Honan  in  China,  to  Richard  Rock,  F.  U.  N. 
native  of  Garbage-alley,  in  Wai)i)ing,  defiance. 
Though,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  your  im- 
portance, though  no  stranger  to  your  studies  in 
the  path  of  nature,  yet  there  may  be  many  things 
in  the  art  of  physic  with  which  you  are  yet  un- 
acquainted. I  know  full  well  a  doctor  thou  art, 
great  Rock,  and  so  am  I.  Wherefore  I  challenge, 
and  do  hereby  invite  you  to  a  trial  of  learning 
upon  hard  problems  and  knotty  physical  points. 
In  this  debate  we  will  calmly  investigate  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  botany,  and  che- 
mistry.; and  I  invite  all  the  philomaths,  with 
many  of  the  lecturers  in  medicine,  to  be  present 
at  tlie  dispute  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  carried  on 
with  due  decoinim,  with  proper  gravity,  and  as 
befits  men  of  erudition  and  science,  among  each 
other.  But  before  we  meet  face  to  face,  I  would 
thus  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
desu'e  you  to  answer  me  one  question ;  I  ask  it 
with  the  same  earnestness  with  which  you  have 
often  solicited  the  public  ;  answer  me,  I  say,  at 
once,  without  having  recourse  to  your  physical  dic- 
tionary, which  of  those  three  disorders,  incident 
to  the  human  body,  is  the  most  fatal,  the  syncope, 
parenthesis,  or  apoplexy.  I  beg  your  reply  may 
be  as  public  as  this  my  demand.f  I  am,  as  here- 
after may  be,  your  admirer  or  your  rival."  Adieu. 


LETTER   LXIX. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Indulgent  nature  seems  to  have  exempted  this 
•island  from  many  of  those  epidemic  evils  which 
are  so  fatal  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  want 
of  rain  but  a  few  days  beyond  the  expected  season, 
in  China,  spreads  famine,  desolation,  and  terror 
over  the  whole  country  ;  the  winds  that  blew 
from  the  brown  bosom  of  the  western  desert  are 
impregnated  with  death  in  every  gale  ;  but  in 
this  fortunate  land  of  Britain,  the  inhabitant 
courts  health  in  every  breeze,  and  the  husband- 
man ever  sows  in  joyful  expectation. 

But  though  the  nation  be  exempt  from  real 
evils,  think  not,  my  friend,  that  it  is  more  happy 
on  this  account  than  others.  They  are  afflicted, 
it  is  true,  with  neither  famine  nor  pestilence,  but 
then  there  is  a  disorder  peculiar  to  the  country, 
which  every  season  makes  strange  ravages  among 
them  ;  it  spreads  with  pestilential  rapidity,  and 
infects  almost  every  rank  of  people  ;  what  is  still 
more  strange,  the  natives  have  no  name  for  this 

»  See  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  fol.  p.  185. 

f  The  day  after  this  was  published  the  editor  received 
an  answer,  in  which  the  doctor  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  apoplexy  is  most  fatal. 


peculiar  malady,  though  well  enough  known  to 
foreign  physicians  by  the  appellation  of  Epidemic 
Terror. 

A  season  is  never  known  to  pass  in  which  the 
people  ai'e  not  visited  by  this  cruel  calamity  in 
one  shape  or  another,  seemingly  different  though 
ever  the  same  :  one  year  it  issues  from  a  baker's 
shop  in  the  shape  of  a  sixpenny  loaf,  the  next  it 
takes  the  appearance  of  a  comet  with  a  fiery  tail, 
a  third  it  threatens  like  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and 
a  fourth  it  carries  consternation  at  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  The  people,  when  once  infected,  lose 
their  relish  for  happiness,  saunter  about  with  looks 
of  despondence,  ask  after  the  calamities  of  the 
day,  and  receive  no  comfort  but  in  heightening 
each  other's  distress.  It  is  insignificant  how 
remote  or  near,  how  weak  or  powerful  the  object 
of  terror  may  be,  when  once  they  resolve  to  fright 
and  be  frighted,  the  merest  trifles  sow  conster- 
nation and  dismay,  each  proportions  his  fears,  not 
to  the  object,  but  to  the  dread  he  discovers  in  the 
countenance  of  others  ;  for  when  once  the  fer- 
mentation is  begun,  it  goes  on  of  itself,  though 
the  original  cause  be  discontinued  which  first  set 
it  in  motion. 

A  dread  of  mad  dogs  is  the  epidemic  terror 
which  now  prevails,  and  the  whole  nation  is  at 
present  actually  groaning  under  the  malignity  of 
its  influence.  The  people  sally  from  their  houses 
with  that  circumspection  which  is  prudent  in  such 
as  expect  a  mad  dog  at  every  turning.  The  phy- 
sician publishes  his  prescription,  the  beadle  pre- 
pares his  halter,  and  a  few  of  unusual  bravery 
arm  themselves  with  boots  and  buff"  gloves,  in 
order  to  face  the  enemy,  if  he  should  offer  to 
attack  them.  In  short,  the  whole  people  stand 
bravely  upon  their  defence,  and  seem,  by  their 
present  spirit,  to  show  a  resolution  of  not  being 
tamely  bit  by  mad  dogs  any  longer. 

Their  manner  of  l:nowing  whether  a  dog  be  mad 
or  no,  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient  European 
custom  of  trying  witches.  The  old  woman  sus- 
pected was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into 
the  water.  If  she  swam,  then  she  was  instantly 
carried  off"  to  be  burnt  for  a  witch  ;  if  she  sunk, 
then  indeed  she  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but 
drowned  in  the  experiment.  In  the  same  manner 
a  crowd  gather  round  a  dog  suspected  of  madness, 
and  they  begin  by  teasing  the  devoted  animal  on 
every  side.  If  he  attempts  to  stand  upon  the 
defensive,  and  bite,  then  he  is  unanimously  found 
guilty,  for  "a  mad  dog  always  snaps  at  everything ;" 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  sti-ives  to  escape  by  running 
away,  then  he  can  expect  no  compassion,  for  "  mad 
dogs  always  run  straight  forward  before  them." 

It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  neutral  being  like 
me,  who  have  no  share  in  these  ideal  calamities, 
to  mark  the  stages  of  this  national  disease.  The 
terror  at  first  feebly  enters  with  a  disregarded 
story  of  a  little  dog  that  had  gone  through  a 
neighbouring  village,  which  was  thought  to  be 
mad  by  several  that  had  seen  him.  The  next 
account  comes,  that  a  mastiff'  ran  through  a  cer- 
tain town,  and  had  bit  five  .geese,  which  imme- 
diately run  mad,  foamed  at  the  bill,  and  died  in 
great  agonies  soon  after.  Then  comes  an  affect- 
ing history  of  a  Uttle  boy  bit  in  the  leg,  and  gone 
down  to  be  dipped  in  the  salt  water.  When  the 
people  have  sufficiently  shuddered  at  that,  they 
are  next  congealed  with  a  frightful  account  of  a 
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man  who  was  said  lately  to  have  died  from  a  bite 
he  had  received  some  years  before.  This  relation 
only  prepares  the  way  for  another,  still  more 
hideous  ;  as  how  the  master  of  a  family,  with  seven 
small  children,  were  all  bit  by  a  mad  lap-dog  ; 
and  how  the  poor  father  first  perceived  the  in- 
fection, by  calling  for  a  draught  of  water,  where 
he  saw  the  lap-dog  swimming  in  the  cup. 

When  epidemic  ten'or  is  thus  once  excited, 
every  morning  comes  loaded  with  some  new  dis- 
aster ;  as  in  stories  of  ghosts  each  loves  to  hear 
the  account,  though  it  only  serves  to  make  him 
uneasy  ;  so  here  each  listens  with  eagerness,  and 
adds  to  the  tidings  new  circumstances  of  peculiar 
horror.  A  lady,  for  instance,  in  the  country,  of 
very  weak  nerves,  has  been  frighted  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  ;  and  this,  alas  !  too  fi-equently  hap- 
pens. The  story  soon  is  improved  and  spreads, 
that  a  mad  dog  has  frighted  a  lady  of  distinction. 
These  circumstances  begin  to  grow  terrible  before 
they  have  reached  the  neighbouring  village  ;  and 
there  the  report  is,  that  a  lady  of  quality  was  bit 
by  a  mad  mastiff.  This  account  every  moment 
gathers  new  strength,  and  grows  more  dismal  as 
it  approaches  the  capital  ;  and,  by  the  time  it  has 
arrived  in  town,  the  lady  is  described,  with  wild 
eyes,  foaming  mouth,  running  mad  upon  all-fours, 
barking  like  a  dog,  biting  her  servants,  and  at 
last  smothered  between  two  beds  by  the  advice  of 
her  doctors  ;  while  the  mad  mastiff  is,  in  the  mean 
time,  ranging  the  whole  coimtry  over,  slavering 
at  the  mouth,  and  "  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour." 

My  landlady,  a  good-natured  woman,  but  a 
little  credulous,  waked  me  some  mornings  ago 
before  the  usual  houi-,  with  hori'or  and  astonish- 
ment in  her  looks.  She  desired  me,  if  I  had  any 
regard  for  my  safety,  to  keep  within  ;  for,  a  few 
days  ago,  so  dismal  an  accident  had  happened,  as 
to  put  all  the  world  upon  their  guard.  A  mad 
dog  down  in  the  country,  she  assured  me,  had  bit 
a  farmer,  avIio,  soon  becoming  mad,  ran  into  his 
own  yard  and  bit  a  fine  brindled  cow  ;  the  cow 
quickly  became  as  mad  as  the  man,  began  to 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and,  raising  herself  up,  walked 
about  on  her  hind-legs,  sometimes  barking  like  a 
dog,  and  sometimes  attempting  to  talk  like  the 
farmer.  Upon  examining  the  grounds  of  this 
story,  I  found  my  landlady  had  it  from  one  neigh- 
bour, who  had  it  from  another  neighbour,  who 
heard  it  from  very  good  authority. 

Were  most  stories  of  this  natui'e  thoroughly 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  numbers  of 
such  as  have  been  said  to  suffer  were  no  way 
injured :  and  that  of  those  who  have  been  actually 
bitten,  not  one  in  a  hundred  was  bit  by  a  mad 
dog.  Such  accounts  in  general  therefore  only 
serve  to  make  the  people  miserable  by  false  ter- 
rors ;  and  sometimes  fright  the  patient  into  actual 
frenzy,  by  creating  those  very  symptoms  they 
pretended  to  deplore. 

But  even  allowing  thi'ee  or  four  to  die  in  a 
season  of  this  terrible  death  (and  four  is  probably 
too  large  a  concession),  yet  still  it  is  not  con- 
sidered how  many  are  preserved  in  their  health 
and  in  their  property  by  this  devoted  animal's 
services.  The  midnight  robber  is  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  insidious  thief  is  often  detected  ;  the 
healthful  chase  repairs  many  a  worn  constitution ; 
and   the  poor  man  finds   in  his  dog  a  willing 


assistant,  eager  to  lessen  his  toil,  and  content  with 
the  smallest  retribution. 

"  A  dog,"  says  one  of  the  English  poets,  "  is  an 
honest  creature,  and  I  am  a  friend  to  dogs."  Of 
all  the  beasts  that  graze  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the 
forest,  a  dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving  his 
fellows,  attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
man  ;  to  man  he  looks  in  all  his  necessity,  with 
a  speaking  eye,  for  assistance  ;  exerts  for  him  all 
the  little  service  in  his  power  with  cheerfulness 
and  pleasure  ;  for  him  bears  famine  and  fatigue 
with  patience  and  resignation  ;  no  injuries  can 
abate  his  fidelity,  no  distress  induce  him  to  for- 
sake his  benefactor  ;  studious  to  please,  and  fear- 
ing to  offend,  he  is  still  an  humble,  steadfast 
dependant  ;  and  in  him  alone  fawning  is  not 
flattery.  How  unkind  then  to  torture  this  faithful 
creature,  who  has  left  the  forest  to  claim  the 
protection  of  man  !  how  ungrateful  a  return  to 
the  trusty  animal  for  all  its  services  !     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXX. 
From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  IIingpo,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

The  Europeans  are  themselves  blind  who  de- 
scribe Fortune  without  sight.  No  first-rate  beauty 
ever  had  finer  eyes,  or  saw  more  clearly  ;  they 
who  have  no  other  trade  but  seeking  their  fortune, 
need  never  hope  to  find  her  ;  coquette-like,  she 
flies  from  her  close  pursuers,  and  at  last  fixes  on 
the  plodding  mechanic,  who  stays  at  home  and 
minds  his  business. 

I  am  amazed  how  men  can  call  her  blind,  when 
l)y  the  company  she  Jceeps  she  seems  so  very  dis- 
cerning. Wherever  you  see  a  gaming-table,  be 
very  sure  Fortune  is  not  there  ;  wherever  you 
see  a  house  with  the  doors  open,  be  A'ery  sure 
Fortune  is  not  tliei'e  ;  when  you  see  a  man  whose 
pocket-holes  are  laced  with  gold,  be  satisfied  For- 
tune is  not  there  ;  wherever  you  see  a  beautiful 
woman  good-natured  and  obliging,  be  convinced 
Fortune  is  never  there.  In  short,  she  is  ever 
seen  accompanying  industry,  and  as  often  trund- 
ling a  wheel-barrow  as  lolling  in  a  coach-and-six. 

If  you  would  make  Fortune  your  friend,  or  to 
personize  her  no  longer  ;  if  you  desire,  my  son, 
to  be  rich  and  have  money,  be  more  eager  to  save 
than  to  acquire  :  when  people  say,  "  Money  is  to 
be  go£  here,  and  money  is  to  be  got  there,"'  take 
no  notice  ;  mind  your  own  business  ;  stay  where 
you  are  ;  and  secui'e  all  you  can  get,  without 
stii'ring.  When  you  hear  that  your  neighbour 
has  picked  up  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  street,  never 
run  out  into  the  same  street,  looking  about  you 
in  order  to  pick  up  such  another  ;  or  when  you 
are  informed  that  he  has  made  a  fortune  in  one 
branch  of  business,  never  change  your  own  in 
order  to  be  his  rival.  Do  not  desire  to  be  rich 
all  at  once,  but  patiently  add  fai'thing  to  farthing. 
Perhaps  you  may  despise  the  petty  sum  ;  and  yet 
they  who  want  a  farthing,  and  have  no  friend  that 
will  lend  them  it,  think  farthings  very  good  things. 
Whang,  the  foolish  miller,  when  he  wanted  a 
farthing  in  his  distress,  found  that  no  friend  would 
lend,  because  they  knew  he  wanted.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  story  of  Whang  in  our  books  of  Chinese 
learning ;  he  who,  despising  small  sums,  and 
grasping  at  all,  lost  even  what  he  had  ? 

Whang  the  miller  was  naturally  avaricious ; 
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nobody  loved  money  better  than  he,  or  more 
respected  those  that  had  it.  When  people  would 
talk  of  a  rich  man  in  company,  Whang  would  say, 
"  I  know  him  very  well  ;  he  and  I  have  been  long 
acquainted  ;  he  and  I  are  intimate  ;  he  stood  for 
a  child  of  mine  : "  but  if  ever  a  poor  man  was 
mentioned,  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
man  ;  he  might  be  very  well  for  aught  he  knew  ; 
but  he  was  not  fond  of  many  acquaintances,  and 
loved  to  choose  his  company. 

Whang,  however,  with  all  his  eagerness  for 
riches,  was  in  reality  poor  ;  he  had  nothing  but 
the  profits  of  his  mill  to  support  him,  but  though 
these  were  small  they  were  certain  ;  while  his 
mill  stood  and  went  he  was  sure  of  eating,  and 
his  frugality  was  such,  that  he  every  day  laid  some 
money  by,  which  he  would,  at  intervals,  count  and 
contemplate  with  much  satisfaction.  Yet  still  his 
acquisitions  were  not  equal  to  his  desii'es;  he  only 
found  himself  above  want,  whereas  he  desired  to 
be  possessed  of  affluence. 

One  day,  as  he  was  indulging  these  wishes,  he 
was  informed  that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  found  a 
pan  of  money  under  ground,  having  dreamed  of 
it  three  nights  running  before.  These  tidings 
were  daggers  to  the  heart  of  poor  Whang.  "  Here 
am  I,"  says  he, "  toiling  and  moiling  from  morn- 
ing till  night  for  a  few  paltry  farthings,  while 
neighbour  Hunks  only  goes  quietly  to  bed,  and 
dreams  himself  into  thousands  before  morning. 
O  that  I  could  dream  like  him,  with  what  pleasure 
would  I  dig  round  the  pan  :  how  slily  would  I 
carry  it  home  ;  not  even  my  wife  should  see  me  ; 
and  then,  O  the  pleasure  of  thrusting  one's  hand 
into  a  heap  of  gold  up  to  the  elbow  !" 

Such  reflections  only  served  to  make  the  miller 
unhappy  ;  he  discontinued  his  former  assiduity, 
he  was  quite  disgusted  with  small  gains,  and  his 
customers  began  to  forsake  him.  Every  day  he 
repeated  the  wish,  and  every  night  laid  himself 
down  in  oi-der  to  dream.  Fortune,  that  was  for  a 
long  time  unkind,  at  last,  however,  seemed  to 
smile  upon  his  distresses,  and  indulged  him  with 
the  wished-for  vision.  He  dreamed,  that  under 
a  certain  part  of  the  foundation  of  his  mill  there 
was  concealed  a  monstrous  pan  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, buried  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  large  flat  stone.  He  rose  up,  thanked  the 
stars  that  were  at  last  pleased  to  take  pity  on  his 
sufferings,  and  concealed  his  good  luck  from  'every 
person,  as  is  usual  in  money  dreams,  in  order  to 
have  the  vision  repeated  the  two  succeeding  nights, 
by  which  he  should  be  certain  of  its  veracity.  His 
wishes  in  this  also  were  answered,  he  still  dreamed 
of  the  same  pan  of  money,  in  the  very  same 
place. 

Now,  therefore,  it  was  past  a  doubt ;  so  getting 
up  early  the  third  morning,  he  repairs  alone, 
with  a  mattock  in  his  hand,  to  the  mill,  and 
began  to  undermine  that  part  of  the  wall  which ' 
the  vision  directed.  The  fii-st  omen  of  success 
that  he  met  was  a  broken  mug  :  digging  still 
deeper,  he  turns  up  a  house-tile,  quite  new  and 
entire.  At  last,  after  much  digging,  he  came  to 
the  broad  flat  stone,  but  then  so  large,  that  it 
was  beyond  one  man's  strength  to  remove  it. 
"  Here,"  cried  he  in  raptures  to  himself,  "  here 
it  is  !  under  this  stone  there  is  room  for  a  very 
large  pan  of  diamonds  indeed.  I  must  e'en  go 
home  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  the  whole  affair, 


and  get  her  to  assist  me  in  turning  it  up."  Away 
therefox'e,  he  goes,  and  acquaints  his  wife  with 
every  circumstance  of  their  good  fortune.  Her 
raptures  on  this  occasion  easily  may  be  imagined, 
she  flew  round  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  in  an 
agony  of  joy ;  but  those  transports,  however,  did 
not  delay  their  eagerness  to  know  the  exact  sum  ; 
returning,  therefore,  speedily  together  to  the  place 
where  Whang  had  been  digging,  there  they 
found — not  indeed  the  expected  treasure,  but  the 
mill,  their  only  support,  undei'mined  and  fallen. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXL 

From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  Fum  IIoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

The  people  of  London  are  as  fond  of  walking 
as  our  friends  at  Pekin  of  riding  ;  one  of  the 
principal  entertainments  of  the  citizens  here  in 
summer  is  to  re})air,  about  nightfall,  to  a  garden 
not  far  from  town,  where  they  walk  about,  show 
their  best  clothes  and  best  faces,  and  listen  to  a 
concert  provided  for  the  occasion. 

I  accepted  an  invitation,  a  few  evenings  ago, 
from  my  old  friend,  the  man  in  black,  to  be  one 
of  a  party  that  was  to  sup  there,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  waited  upon  him  at  his  lodgings. 
There  I  found  the  company  assembled,  and  ex- 
pecting my  arrival.  Our  party  consisted  of  my 
friend,  in  superlative  finery, — his  stockings  rolled, 
a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  which  was  formerly  new  ; 
and  a  grey  wig,  combed  down  in  imitation  of  hair  ; 
a  pawnbroker's  widow,  of  whom,  by-the-bye,  my 
friend  was  a  professed  admirer,  dressed  out  in 
green  damask,  with  three  gold  rings  on  every 
finger  ;  Mr.  Tibbs,  the  second-rate  beau,  I  have 
formerly  described  ;  together  with  his  lady,  in 
flimsy  silk,  dirty  gauze  instead  of  linen,  and  a  hat 
as  big  as  an  umbrella. 

Our  first  difficulty  was  in  settling  how  we 
should  set  out.  Mrs.  Tibbs  had  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  the  water,  and  the  widow  being  a  little  in 
flesh,  as  warmly  pi'otested  against  walking  ;  a 
coach  was  therefoi-e  agreed  upon,  which  being 
too  small  to  carry  five,  Mr.  Tibbs  consented  to 
sit  in  his  wife's  lap. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  we  set  forward,  being 
entertained  by  the  way  with  the  bodings  of  Mr. 
Tibbs,  who  assured  us  he  did  not  expect  to  see.  a 
single  ci'eature  for  the  evening  above  the  degree 
of  a  cheesemonger  ;  that  this  was  the  last  night 
of  the  gardens,  and  that  consequently  we  should 
be  pestered  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  from 
Thames-street  and  Crooked-lane,  with  seveml 
other  prophetic  ejaculations,  probably  inspired  by 
the  uneasinesss  of  his  situation. 

The  illuminations  began  before  we  arrived,  and 
I  must  confess  that,  upon  enterhig  the  gardens,  I 
found  every  sense  overpaid  with  moi'e  than  ex- 
pected pleasure  ;  the  lights  everywhere  glimmer- 
ing through  the  scarcely-moving  trees  ;  the  full- 
bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  the  natural  concert  of  the  birds,  in  the 
more  retired  part  of  the  grove,  vying  with  that 
which  was  formed  by  art ;  the  company  gaily- 
dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and  the  tables  spread 
with  various  delicacies,  all  conspired  to  fill  my 
Imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness  of  the 
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Ai-abian  lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstacy 
of  admiration.  "  Head  of  Confucius,"  ei'ied  I  to 
my  friend,  "  this  is  fine  !  this  unites  rural  beauty 
with  courtly  magnificence  :  if  Ave  except  the 
virgins  of  immortality  that  hang  on  every  tree, 
and  may  be  plucked  at  every  desire,  I  do  not  see 
how  this  falls  short  of  Mahomet's  paradise!" 
"  As  for  virgins,"  cries  my  friend,  "  it  is  true, 
they  are  a  fruit  tliat  do  not  much  abound  in  our 
gardens  here  ;  but  if  ladies  as  plenty  .'is  apples  in 
autumn,  and  as  complying  as  any  liouri  of  them 
all,  can  content  you,  I  fancy  we  have  no  need  to 
go  to  heaven  for  paradise." 

I  was  going  to  second  liis  remarks,  when  we 
were  called  to  a  consultation  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  to  know  in  what  manner 
we  were  to  lay  out  the  evening  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Mx'S.  Tibbs  was  for  keeping  the  genteel 
walk  of  the  garden,  where,  she  observed,  there 
Avas  always  the  very  best  company  ;  the  widow,  on 
the  contrary,  who  came  but  once  a  season,  was 
for  secui'ing  a  good  standing-place  to  see  the 
water-works,  which  she  assured  us  would  begin 
in  less  than  an  hour  at  furthest  ;  a  dispute, 
therefore,  began,  and  as  it  was  managed  between 
two  of  very  opposite  characters,  it  threatened  to 
grow  more  bitter  at  every  reply.  Mi-s.  Tibbs 
wondered  how  people  could  pretend  to  know  the 
polite  world,  who  had  received  all  their  rudiments 
of  breeding  behind  a  counter ;  to  which  the  other 
replied,  "that  though  some  people  sat  behind 
counters,  yet  they  could  sit  at  the  head  of  their 
own  tables  too,  and  carve  three  good  dishes  of  hot 
meat  whenever  they  thought  proper,  which  was 
more  than  some  people  could  say  for  themselves, 
that  hardly  knew  a  rabbit  and  onions  from  a  green 
goose  and  gooseberries." 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  this  might  have  ended, 
had  not  the  husband,  who  probably  knew  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  wife's  disposition,  pi'oposed  to  end 
the  dispute  by  adjourning  to  a  box,  and  try  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  had  for  supper  that  was 
supportable.  To  this  we  all  consented  :  but  here 
a  new  distress  arose  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbs  would 
sit  in  none  but  a  genteel  box,  a  box  where  they 
might  see  and  be  seen  ;  one,  as  they  expressed  it, 
in  the  very  focus  of  public  view  :  but  such  a  box 
was  not  easy  to  be  obtained  :  for  though  we  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  our  own  gentility,  and  the 
gentility  of  our  appearance,  yet  we  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  keepers  of  the 
boxes  to  be  of  our  opinion  ;  they  chose  to  reserve 
genteel  boxes  for  what  they  judged  more  genteel 
company. 

At  last,  however,  we  were  fixed,  though  some- 
what obscui'ely,  and  supplied  with  the  usual  enter- 
tainment of  the  place.  The  widow  found  the  sup- 
per excellent,  but  Mrs.  Tibbs  thought  everything 
detestable  :  "  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  cries  the 
husband,  by  way  of  consolation, "  to  be  sure  we 
can't  find  such  dressing  here  as  we  have  at  Loi'd 
Ci'ump's  or  Lady  Crump's ;  but  for  Vauxhall 
dressing  it  is  pretty  good  :  it  is  not  their  victuals 
indeed  I  find  fault  with,  but  their  wine  ;  their 
wine,"  cries  he,  drinking  off  a  glass,  "  indeed  is 
most  abominable." 

By  this  last  conti'adiction,  the  widow  was  fairly 
conquered  in  point  of  politeness.  She  perceived 
now  that  she  had  no  pretensions  in  the  world  to 
taste,  her  very  senses  were  vulgar,  since  she  had 


praised  detestable  custard,  and  smacked  at  wretched 
wine  ;  she  was  therefore  contented  to  yield  the 
victory,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  to  listen  and 
improve.  It  is  true  she  would  now  and  then 
forget  herself,  and  confess  she  was  pleased  :  but 
they  soon  brought  her  back  again  to  miserable 
refinement.  She  once  praised  the  painting  of  the 
box  in  which  we  were  sitting  ;  but  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  such  paltry  pieces  ought  rather  to 
excite  horror  than  satisfaction :  she  ventured  again 
to  commend  one  of  the  singers  ;  but  Mrs.  Tibbs 
soon  let  her  know,  in  the  style  of  a  connoisseur, 
that  the  singer  in  question  had  neither  ear,  voice^ 
nor  judgment. 

Mr.  Tibbs,  now  willing  to  prove  that  his  wife's 
pretensions  to  music  were  just,  entreated  her  to 
favour  the  company  with  a  song  ;  but  to  this  she 
gave  a  positive  denial  ;  "  For  you  know  very  well, 
my  dear,"  says  she, "  that  I  am  not  in  voice  to-day, 
and  when  one's  voice  is  not  equal  to  one's  judg- 
ment, what  signifies  singing  !  besides,  as  there  is 
no  accompaniment,  it  would  l3e  but  spoiling  music," 
All-  these  excuses,  however,  were  overruled  by 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  though  one  would 
think  they  already  had  music  enough,  joined  in 
the  entreaty.  But  particularly  the  widow,  now 
willing  to  convince  the  company  of  her  breeding, 
pressed  so  warmly,  that  she  seemed  determined  to 
take  no  refusal.  At  last  then  the  lady  complied, 
and  after  humming  for  some  minutes,  began  with 
such  a  voice  and  such  affectation,  as  I  could  per- 
ceive gave  but  little  satisfaction  to  any  except  lier 
husband.  He  sat  with  rapture  in  his  eye,  and 
beat  time  with  his  hand  on  the  table. 

You  must  observe,  my  friend,  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  this  country,  when  a  lady  or  gentleman 
happens  to  sing,  for  the  company  to  sit  as  mute 
and  motionless  as  statues.  Every  feature,  every 
limb,  must  seem  to  correspond  in  fixed  attention, 
and  while  the  song  continues  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  universal  petrifaction.  In  this  morti- 
fying situation  we  had  continued  for  some  time, 
listening  to  the  song,  and  looking  with  tranquillity, 
when  the  master  of  the  box  came  to  inform  us 
that  the  water-works  were  going  to  begin.  At 
this  information  I  could  instantly  perceive  the 
widow  bounce  from  her  seat ;  but,  correcting  her- 
self, she  sat  down  again,  repressed  by  motives  of 
good-breeding.  Mrs.  Tibbs,  who  had  seen  the 
water-works  a  hundred  times,  I'esolving  not  to  be 
interrupted,  continued  her  song  without  any  shax'e 
of  mercy,  nor  had  the  smallest  pity  on  our  impa- 
tience. The  widow's  face,  I  own,  gave  me  high 
entertainment ;  in  it  I  could  plainly  read  the 
struggle  she  felt  between  good-breeding  and  curi- 
osity ;  she  talked  of  the  water-works  the  whole 
evening  before,  and  seemed  to  have  come  merely 
in  order  to  see  them  ;  but  then  she  could  not 
bounce  out  in  the  very  middle  of  a  song,  for  that 
would  be  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  high  life,  or 
high-lived  company,  ever  after.  Mrs.  Tibbs  there- 
fore kept  on  singing,  and  we  continued  to  listen, 
till  at  last,  when  the  song  was  just  concluded,  the 
waiter  came  to  inform  us  that  the  water-works 
wei'c  over. 

'*  The  water-works  over !"  cried  the  widow, 
"  the  water-woi'ks  over  already,  that's  impossible, 
they  can't  be  over  so  soon  !"  "  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness," replied  the  fellow,  "  to  contradict  your  lady- 
ship, I'll  run  again  and  see ;"  he  went,  and  soon 
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returned  with  a  confirmation  of  the  dismal  tidings. 
No  ceremony  could  now  bind  my  friend's  disap- 
pointed mistress,  she  testified  her  displeasure  in 
the  openest  manner  ;  in  short,  she  now  began  to 
find  fault  in  turn,  and  at  last  insisted  upon  going 
home,  just  at  the  time  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbs 
assured  the  company  that  the  polite  hours  were 
going  to  begin,  and  that  the  ladies  would  instanta- 
neously be  entertained  with  the  horns.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXII. 

FROM  THE   SAME. 

Not  far  from  this  city  lives  a  poor  tinker,  who 
has  educated  seven  sons,  all  at  this  very  time  in 
arras  and  fighting  for  their  country,  and  what 
reward  do  you  think  has  the  tinker  from  the  state 
for  such  important  services  ?  None  in  the  world ; 
his  sons,  when  the  war  is  over,  may  probably  be 
whipped  from  parish  to  parish  as  vagabonds,  and 
the  old  man,  when  past  labour,  may  die  a  prisoner 
in  some  house  of  correction. 

Such  a  worthy  subject  in  China  would  be  held 
in  universal  reverence  :  his  services  would  be 
rewarded,  if  not  with  dignities,  at  least  with  an 
exemption  from  labour  ;  he  would  take  the  left 
hand  at  feasts,  and  mandarins  themselves  would 
be  proud  to  show  their  submission.  The  English 
laws  punish  vice  ;  the  Chinese  laws  do  more,  they 
I'eward  virtue  ! 

Considering  the  little  encouragement  given  to 
matrimony  here,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  dis- 
couragements given  to  propagation.  Would  you 
believe  it,  my  dear  Fum  Hoam,  there  are  laws 
made  Avhich  even  forbid  the  people's  marrying 
each  other.  By  the  head  of  Confucius,  I  jest  not ; 
there  are  such  laws  in  being  here  ;  and  yet  their 
lawgivers  have  neither  been  instructed  among  the 
Hottentots,  nor  imbibed  their  principles  of  equity 
from  the  natives  of  Anamaboo. 

There  are  laws  which  ordain,  that  no  man  shall 
marry  a  woman  against  her  own  consent.  This, 
though  contrary  to  what  we  are  taught  in  Asia, 
and  though  in  some  measure  a  clog  upon  matri- 
mony, I  have  no  great  objection  to.  There  are 
laws  which  ordain,  that  no  woman  shall  marry 
against  her  father  and  mother's  consent,  unless 
arrived  at  an  age  of  maturity,  by  which  is  under- 
stood those  years  when  women  with  us  are  gene- 
rally past  child-bearing.  This  must  be  a  clog 
upon  matrimony,  as  it  is  more  difiicult  for  the 
lover  to  please  three  than  one,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  please  the  old  people  than  young  ones. 
The  laws  ordain,  that  the  consenting  couple  shall 
take  a  long  time  to  consider  before  they  marry  ; 
this  is  a  very  great  clog,  because  people  like  to 
have  all  rash  actions  done  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
ordained,  that  all  marriages  shall  be  proclaimed 
before  celebration  ;  this  is  a  severe  clog,  as  many 
are  ashamed  to  have  their  marriage  made  public, 
from  motives  of  vicious  modesty,  and  many  afraid 
from  views  of  temporal  interest.  It  is  ordained, 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  ceremony;  but 
that  it  may  be  dissolved  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
by  the  authority  of  any  civil  magistrate.  And  yet 
opposite  to  this  it  is  ordained,  that  the  priest  shall 
be  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  granting  his 
sacred  permission. 

Thua  you  see  my  friend,  that  matrimony  hero 


is  hedged  round  with  so  many  obstructions,  that 
those  who  are  willing  to  break  through  or  sur- 
mount them  must  be  contented,  if  at  last  they  find 
it  a  bed  of  thorns.  The  laws  are  not  to  blame, 
for  they  have  deterred  the  people  from  engaging  as 
much  as  they  could.  It  is  indeed  become  a  very 
serious  aflfair  in  England,  and  none  but  serious 
people  are  generally  found  willing  to  engage.  The 
young,  the  gay,  and  the  beautiful,  who  have  motives 
of  passion  only  to  induce  them,  are  seldom  found 
to  embark,  as  those  inducements  are  taken  away  ; 
and  none  but  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  mercenary, 
are  seen  to  unite,  who,  if  they  have  posterity  at  all, 
will  probably  be  an  ill-favoured  race  like  them- 
selves. 

"What  gave  rise  to  those  laws  might  have  been 
some  such  accidents  as  these.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened, that  a  miser,  who  had  spent  all  his  youth 
in  scraping  up  money  to  give  his  daughter  such  a 
fortune  as  might  get  her  a  mandarin  liusband, 
found  his  expectations  disappointed  at  last,  by  her 
running  away  with  his  footman  :  this  must  have 
been  a  sad  shock  to  the  poor  disconsolate  parent, 
to  see  his  poor  daughter  in  a  one-horse  chaise, 
when  he  had  designed  her  for  a  coach-and-six  ; 
what  a  stroke  from  Providence  !  to  see  his  dear 
money  go  to  enrich  a  beggar  :  all  nature  cried  out 
at  the  profanation  ! 

It  sometimes  happened  also,  that  a  lady  who  had 
inherited  all  the  titles  and  all  the  nervous  com- 
plaints of  nobility,  thought  fit  to  impair  her  dignity 
and  mend  her  constitution  by  marrying  a  farmer  ; 
this  must  have  been  a  sad  shock  to  her  inconsola- 
ble relations,  to  see  so  fine  a  flower  snatched  from 
a  flourishing  family,  and  planted  in  a  dunghill ; 
this  was  an  absolute  inversion  of  the  first  principles 
of  things. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  great  from 
being  thus  contaminated  by  vulgar  alliances,  the 
obstacles  to  matrunony  have  been  so  contrived  that 
the  rich  only  can  marry  amongst  the  rich,  and  the 
poor,  who  would  leave  celibacy,  must  be  content  to 
increase  their  poverty  with  a  wife.  Thus  have 
their  laws  fairly  inverted  the  inducements  to 
matrimony.  Nature  tells  us,  that  beauty  is  the 
proper  allurement  of  those  who  are  rich,  and 
money  of  those  who  are  poor  ;  but  things  here  are 
so  contrived,  that  the  rich  are  invited  to  marry  by 
that  fortune  which  they  do  not  want,  and  the  poor 
have  no  inducement  but  that  beauty  which  they 
do  not  feel. 

An  equal  diflfusion  of  riches  through  any  coun- 
try ever  constitutes  its  happiness.  Great  wealth 
in  the  possession  of  one  stagnates,  and  extreme 
poverty  with  another  keeps  him  in  unambitious 
indigence  ;  but  the  moderately  rich  are  generally 
active  :  not  too  far  removed  from  poverty  to  fear 
its  calamities,  nor  too  near  extreme  wealth  to 
slacken  the  nerve  of  labour,  they  remain  still 
between  both  in  a  state  of  continual  fluctuation. 
How  impolitic,  therefore,  are  those  laws  which 
promote  the  accumulation  of  wealth  among  the 
rich,  more  impolitic  still  in  attempting  to  increase 
the  depression  of  poverty  ! 

Bacon,  the  English  philosopher,  compares  money 
to  manure  ;  if  gathered  in  heaps,  says  he,  it  does 
no  good ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  offensive. 
But  being  spread,  though  never  so  thinly,  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  enriches  the  whole  country. 
Thus  the  wealth  a  nation  possesses  must  expatiate, 
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or  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  public  ;  it  becomes 
rather  a  grievance,  where  matrimonial  laws  thus 
confine  it  to  a  few. 

But  this  restraint  upon  matrimonial  conmmnity, 
evcH  considered  in  a  physical  light,  is  injurious. 
As  those  who  rear  up  animals  take  all  possible 
pains  to  cross  the  strain  in  order  to  improve  the 
breed  ;  so  in  those  countries,  where  maii-iage  is 
most  free,  the  inhabitants  are  found  every  age  to 
improve  in  stature  and  in  beauty  :  on  the  contrary, 
where  it  is  confined  to  a  caste,  a  tribe,  or  a  horde, 
as  among  the  Gaurs,  the  Jews,  or  the  Tartars,  each 
division  soon  assumes  a  family  likeness,  and  evei-y 
ti'ibe  degenerates  into  peculiar  deformity.  Hence 
it  may  be  easily  mferred,  that  if  the  mandarins 
here  are  resolved  only  to  marry  among  each  other, 
they  will  soon  produce  a  posterity  with  mandarin 
faces  ;  and  we  shall  see  the  heir  of  some  honour- 
able family  scarcely  equal  to  the  abortion  of  a 
country  farmer. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  obstacles  to  marriage 
here,  and  it  is  certain  they  have  in  some  measure 
answered  the  end,  for  celibacy  is  both  frequent 
and  fashionable.  Old  bachelors  appear  abroad 
without  a  mask,  and  old  maids,  my  dear  Fum 
Hoam,  have  been  absolutely  known  to  ogle.  To 
confess  in  friendship, — if  I  were  an  Englishman, 
I  fancy  I  should  be  an  old  bachelor  myself ;  I 
should  never  find  courage  to  run  through  all  the 
adventures  prescribed  by  the  law.  I  could  submit 
to  court  my  misti'ess  herself  upon  reasonable  terms ; 
but  to  com-t  her  father,  her  mother,  and  a  long 
ti'ibe  of  cousins,  aunts,  and  relations,  and  then 
stand  the  but  of  a  whole  country  church  ;  I  would 
as  soon  turn  tail  and  make  love  to  her  grandmother. 

I  can  conceive  no  other  reason  for  thus  loading 
matrimony  with  so  many  prohibitions,  unless  it  be 
that  the  country  was  thought  already  too  populous, 
and  this  was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  thinning  it.  If  this  was  the  motive,  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  wise  projectors  on  the  success 
of  their  scheme.  Hail,  0  ye  dim-sighted  politicians, 
ye  weeders  of  men  !  'Tis  yours  to  clip  the  wing 
of  industry,  and  convert  Hymen  to  a  broker.  'Tis 
yours  to  behold  small  objects  with  a  microscopic 
eye,  but  to  be  blind  to  those  which  require  an 
extent  of  vision.  'Tis  yours,  O  ye  discerners  of 
mankind,  to  lay  the  line  between  society,  and 
weaken  that  force  by  dividing,  which  should  bind 
with  united  vigour.  'Tis yours  to  introduce  national 
real  distress,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imaginary  dis- 
tresses of  a  few.  Your  actions  can  be  justified  by 
a  hundred  reasons  like  truth,  they  can  be  opposed 
by  but  a  few  reasons,  and  those  reasons  are  true. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  LXXIIL 
From  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  Hingpo,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangers,  which,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increas- 
ing as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the 
prevailing  passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small 
remainder  of  life  is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to 
keep  off"  our  end,  or  provide  for  a  continued  exist- 
ence. 

Strane^e  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to 


which  even  the  wise  are  liable  !  If  I  should  judge 
of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that 
which  I  have  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideoUs. 
Experience  tells  me,  that  my  past  enjoyments  have 
brought  no  real  felicity  ;  and  sensation  assures  me, 
that  those  I  have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which 
are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in 
vain  persuade  ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
drosses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty  ; 
some  happiness  in  long  perspective  still  beckons 
me  to  pursue  ;  and  like  a  losing  gamester,  every 
new  disappointment  increases  my  ardour  to  con- 
tinue the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life, 
which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ?  Whence 
comes  it,  that  Ave  thus  make  greater  efforts  to 
preserve  our  existence,  at  a  period  when  it  becomes 
scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature, 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases 
our  wishes  to  live,  while  she  lessens  our  enjoy- 
ments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man,  who,  loaded 
with  infirmities,  feared  death  no  more  than  when 
in  the  vigour  of  manhood  :  the  numberless  calami- 
ties of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of 
surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce 
him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of 
misery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  death  forsakes 
him  at  a  time  when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial  ; 
and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  real  value  is  no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  in- 
creases, in  general,  from  the  length  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  "  I  would  not  choose,"  says  a  French 
philosopher,  "  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted."  A  mind  long 
habituated  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  insensibly 
becomes  fond  of  seeing  them  ;  visits  them  from 
habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reluctance  :  hence 
proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of 
possession ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it 
produces  ;  they  love  life  and  all  its  advantages  ; 
not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be^jause 
they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of 
China,  commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly 
detained  in  prison,  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who  came 
to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there 
appeared  a  majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  addx*essed  him  as  follows  :  "  Great 
father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now  eighty-five 
years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a 
stranger  to  crime,  or  without  being  even  con- 
fronted by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which 
you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the 
streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or 
relieve,  or  remember  me  ;  but  my  friends,  my 
family,  and  relations,  are  all  dead,  and  I  am  for- 
gotten. Permit  me  then,  0  Chinvang,  to  wear  out 
the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison  ; 
the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing 
than  the  most  splendid  palace  :  I  have  not  long  to 
live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed,  in  that 
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prison  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 
me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar 
to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated 
to  the  prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are 
displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of 
our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the 
cell.  The  trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we 
have  built,  or  the  posterity  we  have  begotten,  all 
serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  embitter  our 
parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  the  companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at 
once  instructive  and  anmsing ;  its  company  pleases, 
yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  but  little  regarded.  To  us, 
who  are  declined  m  years,  life  appears  like  an  old 
friend  ;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former 
conversation  ;  it  has  no  new  story  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise  ; 
yet  still  we  love  it :  destitute  of  every  enjoyment, 
still  we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure 
with  increased  frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy 
of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sin- 
cere, brave,  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  complete 
fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his 
master,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened 
all  her  treasure  before  him,  and  promised  a  long 
succession  of  future  happiness.  He  came,  tasted 
of  the  entertainment,  but  was  disgusted  even  in  the 
beginning.  He  professed  an  aversion  to  living, 
was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle  ;  had 
tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow 
weaker  at  every  repetition.  "  If  life  be  in  youth 
so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  himself,  "  what  will  it 
appear  when  age  comes  on  ;  if  it  be  at  present 
indifferent,  sui'e  it  will  then  be  execrable  !"  This 
thought  embittered  every  reflection  ;  till,  at  last, 
with  all  the  serenity  of  j)erverted  reason,  he  ended 
the  jiebate  with  a  pistol  !  Had  this  self-deluded 
man  been  apprised  that  existence  grows  more 
desirable  to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then 
have  faced  old  age  without  shrinking,  he  would 
have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served  that  society, 
by  his  future  assiduity,  which  he  basely  injured  by 
his  desertion.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXIV. 

From  Lien  Chf  Altanci  to  Frsi  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China, 

Ln  reading  the  newspapers  here,  I  have  reckoned 
up  not  less  than  twenty-five  great  men,  seventeen 
very  great  men,  and  nine  very  extraordinary  men, 
in  less  than  the  compass  of  half  a  year.  These, 
say  the  gazettes,  are  the  men  that  posterity  are  to 
gaze  at  with  admiration  :  these  the  names  that 
fame  will  be  employed  in  holding  up  for  the 
astonishment  of  succeeding  ages.  Let  me  see  : 
forty -six  great  men  in  half  a  year  amount  just  to 
ninety-two  in  a  year. — I  wonder  how  posterity  will 
be  able  to  remember  them  all,  or  whether  the 
people  in  future  times  will  have  any  other  business 
to  mind,  but  that  of  getting  the  catalogue  by  heart. 

Does  the  mayor  of  a  corporation  make  a  speech  ? 
he  is  instantly  set  down  for  a  great  man.  Does  a 
pedant  digest  his  common-place  book  into  a  folio  ? 
he  quickly  becomes  great.  Does  a  poet  string  up 
trite  sentiments  in  rhyme  ?  he  also  becomes  the 
great  man  of  the  hour.     How  diminutive  soever 


the  object  of  admiration,  each  is  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  still  more  diminutive  admirers.  The 
shout  begins  in  his  train,  onward  he  marches 
towards  immortality,  looks  back  at  the  pursuing 
crowd  with  self-satisfaction  ;  catching  all  the  odd- 
ities, the  whimsies,  the  absurdities,  and  the  little- 
ness of  conscious  greatness,  by  the  way. 

I  was  yesterday  invited  by  a  gentleman  to  dinner, 
who  promised  that  our  entertainment  should  con- 
sist of  a  haunch  of  vension,  a  turtle,  and  a  great 
man.  I  came  according  to  appointment.  The 
venison  was  fine,  the  turtle  good,  but  the  great 
man  insupportable.  The  moment  I  ventured  to 
speak,  I  was  at  once  contradicted  with  a  snap. 
1  attempted,  by  a  second  and  thii'd  assault,  to 
retrieve  my  lost  reputation,  but  was  still  beat  back 
with  confusion.  I  was  resolved  to  attack  him 
once  more  from  entrenchment,  and  turned  the 
conversation  upon  the  government  of  China  :  but 
even  here  he  asserted,  snapped,  and  contradicted 
as  before.  Heavens,  thought  I,  this  man  pretends 
to  know  China,  even  better  than  myself  !  I  looked 
round  to  see  who  was  on  my  side,  but  every  eye 
was  fixed  with  admiration  on  the  great  man  ;  I 
therefore  at  last  thought  proper  to  sit  silent,  and 
act  the  pretty  gentleman  during  the  ensuing  con- 
versation. 

When  a  man  has  once  secured  a  circle  of 
admirers,  he  may  be  as  ridiculous  here  as  he  thinks 
proper ;  and  it  all  passes  for  elevation  of  sentiment, 
or  leanied  absence.  If  he  transgresses  the  com- 
mon forms  of  breeding,  mistakes  even  a  tea-pot  for 
a  tobacco-box,  it  is  said  that  his  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  more  important  objects  :  to  speak  and  act  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  is  to  be  no  greater  than  they. 
There  is  something  of  oddity  in  the  very  idea  of 
greatness  ;  for  we  arc  seldom  astonished  at  a  thing 
very  much  resembling  oureelves. 

When  the  Tartars  make  a  lama,  their  first  care 
is  to  place  him  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  temple  ; 
here  he  is  to  sit  half-concealed  from  view,  to  regu- 
late the  motion  of  his  hands,  lips,  and  eyes  ;  but 
above  all,  he  is  enjoined  gravity  and  silence.  This, 
however,  is  but  the  prelude  to  his  apotheosis  ;  a 
set  of  emissaries  are  despatched  among  the  people 
to  cry  up  his  piety,  gravity,  and  love  of  raw  flesh  ; 
the  people  take  them  at  their  word,  approach  the 
lama,  now  become  an  idol,  with  the  most  humble 
prostration  ;  he  receives  their  addresses  without 
motion,  commences  a  god,  and  is  ever  after  fed  by 
his  pi'iests  with  the  spoon  of  immortality.  The 
same  receipt  in  this  country  serves  to  make  a  great 
man.  The  idol  only  keeps  close  ;  sends  out  his 
little  emissaries  to  be  hearty  in  his  praise  ;  and 
straight,  whether  statesman  or  author,he  is  set  down 
in  the  list  of  fame,  continuing  to  be  praised  while 
it  is  fashionable  to  praise,  or  while  he  prudently 
keeps  his  minuteness  concealed  from  the  public. 

I  have  visited  many  countries,  and  have  been  in 
cities  without  number,  yet  never  did  I  enter  a 
town  which  could  not  produce  ten  or  twelve  of 
those  little  great  men,  all  fancying  themselves 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  complimenting 
each  other  upon  their  extensive  reputation.  It  is 
amusing  enough  when  two  of  those  domestic  pro- 
digies of  learning  mount  the  stage  of  ceremony, 
and  give  and  take  praise  from  each  other.  I  have 
been  present  when  a  German  doctor,  for  having 
pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  a  certain  monk,  was 
thought  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  world,  till 
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the  monk  soon  after  divided  his  reputation  by 
returning  the  compliment  ;  by  which  means  they 
both  marched  off  with  universal  applause. 

The  same  degree  of  undeserved  adulation  that 
attends  our  great  man  while  living,  often  also 
follows  him  to  the  tomb.  It  frequently  happens 
that  one  of  his  little  admirers  sits  down  big  with 
the  important  subject,  and  is  delivered  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  writings.  This  may  properly 
be  called  the  revolutions  of  a  life  between  the  fire- 
side and  the  easy-chair.  In  this  we  learn  the  year 
in  which  he  was  born,  at  what  an  early  age  he  gave 
symptoms  of  uncommon  genius  and  application, 
togetlier  with  some  of  his  smart  sayings,  collected 
by  his  aunt  and  mother,  while  yet  but  a  boy.  The 
next  book  introduces  him  to  the  university,  where 
we'  are  informed  of  his  amazing  progress  in  learn- 
ing,, his  excellent  skill  iu  darning  stockings,  and 
his  new  invention  for  papering  books  to  save  the 
covers.  He  next  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  publishes  his  folio.  Now 
the  colossus  is  reared,  his  works  are  eagerly  bought 
U|)  by  all  the  purchasers  of  scarce  books.  The 
learned  societies  invite  him  to  become  a  member  ; 
he  disputes  against  some  foreigner  with  a  long 
Latin  name,  conquers  in  the  controversy,  is  com- 
plimented by  several  authors  of  gravity  and 
importance,  is  excessively  fond  of  egg-sauce  with 
his  pig,  becomes  president  of  a  literary  club,  and 
dies  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory.  Happy  they, 
who  thus  have  some  little  faithful  attendant,  who 
never  forsakes  them,  but  prepares  to  wrangle  and 
to  praise  against  every  opposer  ;  at  onee  ready  to 
increase  tlieir  pride  while  living,  and  tlieir  charac- 
ter when  dead.  For  you  and  I,  my  friend,  who 
have  no  humble  admirer  thus  to  attend  us,  we, 
who  neither  are,  nor  ever  will  be,  great  men,  and 
who  do  not  much  care  whether  we  are  great  men 
or  no,  at  least  let  us  strive  to  be  honest  men,  and 
to-  have  common  sense. 


LETTER  LXXV. 

FROM  THE   SAME. 

There  are  numbers  in  this  city  who  live  by 
writing  new  books  ;  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
of  volumes  in  every  large  library  unread  and 
forgotten.  This,  upon  my  arrival,  was  one  of 
those  contradictions  which  I  was  unable  to  account 
for.  Is  it  possible,  said  I,  that  there  should  be 
any  demand  for  new  books,  before  those  already 
published  are  read  ?  Can  there  be  so  many  em- 
ployed in  producing  a  commodity  with  which  the 
market  is  overstocked  ;  and  with  goods  also  better 
than  any  of  modern  manufacture  ! 

What  at  fii'st  view  appeared  an  inconsistency, 
is  a  proof  at  once  of  this  people's  wisdom  and 
refinement.  Even  allowing  the  works  of  their 
ancestors  better  written  than  theirs,  yet  those  of 
the  moderns  acquire  a  real  value,  by  being  marked 
with  the  impression  of  the  times.  Antiquity  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  others  ;  the  present  is 
our  own  :  let  us  first,  therefore,  learn  to  know 
what  belongs  to  ourselves,  and  then,  if  we  have 
leisure,,  cast  our  reflections  back  to  the  reign  of 
Shonou,  who  governed  twenty  thousand  years 
bt^fore  the  creation  of  the  moon. 

The  volumes  of  a»tiquity,.like  medals,  may  very 


well  serve  to  amuse  the  curious  ;  but  the  works 
of  the  moderns,  like  the  current  coin  of  a  king- 
dom, are  much  better  for  immediate  use  ;  the 
former  are  often  prized  above  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  kept  with  care,  the  latter  seldom  pass  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  often  subject 
to  the  merciless  hands  of  sweating  critics,  and 
clipping  compilers  :  the  works  of  antiquity  were 
ever  px'aised,  those  of  the  moderns  read  ;.  the- 
treasures  of  our  ancestors  have  oor  esteem,.andv 
we  boast  the  passion  ;  those  of  contemporary, 
genius  engage  our  heart,  although  we  blush  tO' 
own  it.  The  visits  we  pay  the  former  resemble 
those  we  pay  the  great  ;  the  ceremony  is  trouble- 
some, and  yet  such  as  we  would,  not  choose  to 
forego  ;  our  acquaintance  witli.  modern  book.s  is 
like  sitting  with  a  friend  ;  our  pride  is  not  flat- 
tered in  the  interview,  but  it.  gives- more  internal 
satisfaction. 

In   proportion  as   society  refines,  new  books 
must  ever  become  more  necessary.     Savage  rus- 
ticity is  reclaimed  by  oral  admonition  alone  ;  but 
the  elegant  recesses  of-  refinement  are  best  cor- 
rected by  the  still  voice  of  a  studious  inquiry.    In  . 
a  polite  age  almost  every  person  becomes  a  reader, , 
and  receives  more  instruction  from  the  press  than 
the  pulpit.     The  preaching  bonze  may  instruct  - 
the  illiterate  peasant,,  but  nothing  less  than  the  - 
insinuating  address  of  a  fine  wi'iter  can  win  its 
way  to  a  heart  already  relaxed  in  all  the  effe- 
minacy of  refiitte«ient.     Books  are  necessary  to  « 
correct  the  vices  of  the  polite,  but  those,  vices  are  • 
ever  changing^  and  the  antidote  should  be. lehanged  I 
accordingly,  should  still  be  new. 

Instead,  .therefore,  of  thinking  t^e, .number  of'" 
new  publications  hei-e  too  great,  I, could  wish  it 
still  greater^  .as  they  are  the  most,  useful  instni- 
ments  of;  reformation.     Every  coikatry  must  be\ 
instructed  either  by  writers  or  preachers  :  but  as  • 
the  number  of  readers  increases,,  the .  number  of  / 
hearers  is  propoiTtionably  diminished)  .th^.  writ(?r 
becomes  more  useful,  and  the  preachingibquze 
less  nec^saryv, 

Instead,  therefore,  of  complaining.- that. ivriters 
are  over-paid,  wlit;n  their  works  prociire  them  a 
bare  subsistence,.!  should  imagine  it  the  duty,  of 
a  state  not  only  to  encourage  their  numbers,  but 
their  industry.  A  bonze  is  rewarded  with  im- 
mense riches  for  instructing  only  a  few,. even  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  people  ;  and  sure  the  . 
poor  scholar  should  not  beg  his  bread,k  who  is  . 
capable  of  instructing  a  million. 

Of  all  rewards,  I,  gi-ant,  the  most  pleasing  to  a  , 
man  of  real  merit,  isfame  *,  but  a  polite  age,  of  all , 
times,, is  that  in  which  scarcely  any  share  of  merit.^ 
can  acquire  it.  What  numbers  of  fine  writers , 
in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  when  refinement 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  have  missed  that 
fame  and  immortaUty  which  they  had  fondly  arro- 
gated to  themselves  ?  How  many  Greek  authors, 
who  wrote  at  that  period  when  Constantinople  was 
the  refined  mistress  of  tjie  empire,  now  rest, 
either  not  printed,  or  not  read,  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe  !  Those  who  came  first,  while  either 
state  as  yet  was  barbarous,  carried  all  the  repu- 
tationaway.  Authors, as  the  age  refined,  became 
more  numerous,  and  their  numbers  destroyed 
their  fame.,  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  for 
the  writer,  when  conscious  that  his  works  will 
not  procure  him  fame  hereafter,  to  endeavour, 
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to  make  them  tui*u  out  to  his  temporal  interest 
here. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  which  induce  men 
to  wx"te,  whether  avarice  or  fame,  the  country 
becomes  most  wise  and  happy,  in  which  they  most 
serve  for  instiuctoi's.  The  countries,  where 
sacerdotal  instruction  alone  is  permitted,  remain 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  hopeless  slavery. 
In  England,  where  there  are  as  many  new  books 
published  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together,  a 
spirit  of  freedom  and  reason  reigns  among  the 
people  ;  they  have  been  often  known  to  act  like 
fools,  they  are  generally  found  to  think  like 
men. 

The  only  danger  that  attends  the  multiplicity 
of  publications  is,  that  some  of  them  may  be  cal- 
culated to  injure  rather  than  benefit  society.  But 
where  writers  are  numerous,  they  also  serve  as  a 
check  ujwn  each  other  ;  and  pei-haps  a  litei-ary 
inquisition  is  the  most  terrible  punishment  that 
can  be  conceived,  to  a  literary  transgressor. 

But  to  do  the  English  justice,  there  are  but  few 
offenders  of  this  kind  ;  their  publications  in 
general  aim  at  mending  either  the  heart,  or  im- 
proving the  commonwealth.  The  dullest  WTiter 
talks  of  virtue,  and  liberty  and  benevolence,  with 
esteem  ;  tells  his  true  story,  filled  with  good  and 
wholesome  advice  ;  warns  against  slavery,  bribery, 
or  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  dresses  up  his  little 
useful  magazine  of  knowledge  and  entertainment, 
at  least  with  a  good  intention.  The  dunces  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  less  encou- 
ragement, are  moi-e  vicious.  Tender  hearts, 
languishing  eyes,  Leonox'a  in  love  at  thirteen, 
ecstatic  transports,  stolen  blisses,  are  the  frivolous 
subjects  of  their  frivolous  memoirs.  In  England, 
if  a  bawdy  blockhead  thus  breaks  in  on  the  com- 
numity,  he  sets  his  whole  fraternity  in  a  roar  ; 
nor  can  he  escape,  even  though  he  should  fly  to 
the  nobility  for  shelter. 

Thus  even  dunces,  my  friend,  may  make  them- 
selves useful.  But  there  are  others  whom  nature 
has  blest  with  talents  above  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
men  capable  of  thinking  with  precision,  and  im- 
pressing their  thoughts  with  rapidity.  Beings  who 
diffuse  those  regards  upon  mankind,  which  others 
contract  and  settle  upon  themselves.  These  de- 
serve every  honour  from  that  community  of  which 
they  are  more  peculiarly  the  children  ;  to  such  I 
would  give  my  heart,  since  to  them  1  am  indebted 
for  its  humanity  !     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXVL 
From  HiNGPo  to  Libn  Chi  Altangi,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

I  STILL  remain  at  Terki,  where  I  have  received 
that  money  which  was  remitted  here,  in  order  to 
release  me  from  captivity.  My  fair  companion 
still  improves  in  my  esteem  ;  the  more  I  know 
her  mind,  her  beauty  becomes  more  poignant  ; 
she  appears  charming,  even  among  the  daughters 
of  Circassia. 

Yet  were  I  to  examine  her  beauty  with  the  art 
of  a  statuary,  I  should  find  numbers  here  that 
far  surpass  her  ;  nature  has  not  granted  her  the 
boasted  Circassian  regularity  of  features,  and  yet 
she  gi'eatly  exceeds  the  fairest  of  the  country,  in 
the  art  of  seizing  the  affections.  Whence,  have 
1  often  said  to  myself,  this  resistless  magic  that 


attends  even  moderate  charms  ;  though  I  regard 
the  beauties  of  the  country  with  admiration,  every 
interview  weakens  the  impression,  but  the  form 
of  Zelis  grows  upon  my  imagination  ;  I  never 
behold  her  without  an  increase  of  tenderness  and 
respect.  Whence  this  injustice  of  the  mind  in 
preferring  imperfect  beauty  to  that  which  nature 
seems  to  have  finished  with  care  i  Whence  the 
infatuation,  that  he  whom  a  comet  could  not 
amaze,  should  be  astonished  at  a  meteor  ?  When 
reason  was  thus  fatigued  to  find  an  answer,  my 
imagination  pursued  the  subject,  and  this  was  the 
result. 

I  fancied  myself  placed  between  two  landscapes, 
this  called  the  Region  of  Beauty,  and  that  the 
Valley  of  the  Graces  :  the  one  adorned  with  all 
that  luxuriant  nature  could  bestow  ;  the  fruits  of 
various  climates  adorned  the  trees,  the  grove 
resounded  with  music,  the  gale  breathed  perfume, 
every  charm  that  could  arise  from  symmetry  and 
exact  distribution  were  here  conspicuous,  the 
whole  offering  a  prospect  of  pleasure  without  end. 
The  Valley  of  the  Graces,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  by  no  means  so  inviting,  the  streams  and 
the  groves  appeared  just  as  they  usually  do  in 
frequented  countries  ;  no  magnificent  parterres, 
no  concert  in  the  grove,  the  rivulet  was  edged 
with  weeds,  and  the  i-ook  joined  its  voice  to 
that  of  the  nightingale.  All  was  simplicity  and 
nature. 

The  most  striking  objects  ever  first  allure  the 
traveller.  I  entered  the  Region  of  Beauty  with 
increased  curiosity,  and  promised  myself  endless 
satisfaction  in  being  inti'oduced  to  the  presiding 
goddess.  I  perceived  several  strangers,  who  en- 
tered with  the  same  design,  and  what  surprised 
me  not  a  little,  was  to  see  several  othex'S  hastening 
to  leave  this  abode  of  seeming  felicity. 

After  some  fatigue,  I  had  at  hist  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  the  goddess,  who  repx*esented 
Beauty  in  person.  She  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stood  sevex'al  stx'angers  lately 
hitroduced  like  me  ;  all  regai'ding  her  foi'm  in 
ecstacy.  "  Ah,  what  eyes  !  what  lips  !  how  clear 
Ixer  complexion !  how  pei-fect  her  shape  ! "  at  these 
exclamations,  Beauty,  with  downcast  eyes,  would 
endeavour  to  countex-feit  modesty,  but  soon  again 
looking  round  as  if  to  confirm  every  spectator  in 
his  favourable  sentixnents  :  sonxetimes  she  would 
attempt  to  allure  us  by  sxniles  ;  and  at  intex-vals 
would  bridle  back,  in  order  to  inspire  us  with 
respect  as  well  as  tenderness. 

This  ceremony  lasted  for  some  time,  and  had  so 
much  employed  our  eyes,  that  we  had  forgot  all 
this  while  that  the  goddess  was  silent.  We  soon, 
however,  began  to  perceive  the  defect :  "  What," 
said  we,  among  each  othex*,  "  are  we  to  have 
nothing  but  languishing  airs,  soft  looks,  aJid  incli- 
nations of  the  head  ?  will  the  goddess  only  deign 
to  satisfy  our  eyes  ?"  Upon  this  one  of  the  com- 
pany stepped  up  to  present  her  with  some  fruits 
he  had  gathered  by  the  way.  She  received  the 
present  most  sweetly  smiling,  and  with  one  of  the 
whitest  hands  in  the  world,  but  still  not  a  word 
escaped  her  lips. 

I  now  found  that  my  companions  grew  weary 
of  their  homage  ;  they  went  off  one  by  one,  and 
resolvixxg  not  to  be  left  behind,  I  offered  to  go  in 
my  turn  ;  when  just  at  the  door  of  the  temple  1 
was  called  back  by  a  female,  whose  name  was 
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Pride,  and  who  seemed  displeased  at  tlie  beha- 
viour of  the  company.  *'  Where  are  you  hasten- 
ing ?"  said  she  to  me,  with  an  angry  aii* ;  "  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  is  here." — "  I  have  been  to 
visit  her,  madam,"  rephed  I, "  and  find  her  more 
beautiful  even  than  report  had  made  her. " — "  And 
'  why  then  will  you  leave  her  l "  added  the  female, 
"  I*  have  seen  "her  long  enough,"  returned  I  ;  "  I 
have  got  all  her  features  by  heart.  Her  eyes  are 
still  the  same.  Her  nose  is  a  very  fine  one,  but 
it  is  still  just  such  a  nose  now  as  it  was  half  an 
hour  ago  •  could  she  throw  a  little  more  mind 
into  her  face,  perhaps  I  should  be  for  wishing  to 
have  more  of  her  company." — "  What  signifies," 
replied  my  female,  '*  whether  she  has  a  mind  or 
not :  has  she  any  occasion  for  mind,  so  formed  as 
slie  is  by  nature  ?  If  she  had  a  common  face, 
indeed,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  thinking 
to  improve  it ;  but  when  features  are  already 
perfect,  every  alteration  would  but  impair  them. 
A  fine  face  is  already  at  the  point  of  perfection, 
and  a  fine  lady  should  endeavour  to  keep  it  so  ; 
the  impression  it  would  receive  from  thought, 
would  but  disturb  its  whole  economy." 

To  this  speech  I  gave  no  reply,  but  made  the 
l»est  of  my  way  to  the  Valley  of  the  Graces.  Here 
I  found  all  those  who  before  had  been  my  com- 
])anions  in  the  Region  of  Beauty,  now  upon  the 
same  errand. 

As  we  entered  the  valley, the  prospect  insensibly 
seemed  to  improve  ;  we  found  everything  so  na- 
tural, so  domestic,  and  pleasing,  that  our  minds, 
which  before  were  congealed  in  admiration,  now 
relaxed  into  gaiety  and  good-humour.  We  had 
designed  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  presiding 
goddess,  but  she  was  no  where  to  be  found.  One 
of  our  companions  asserted  that  her  temple  lay 
to  the  right ;  another,  to  the  left  ;  a  third  insisted 
that  it  was  straight  before  us  ;  and  a  fourth  that 
we  had  left  it  behind.  In  short,  we  found  every- 
thing familiar  and  charming,  bat  could  not  deter- 
mine where  to  seek  for  the  Grace  in  person. 

In  this  agreeable  incertitude  we  passed  several 
hours,  and  though  very  desirous  of  finding  the 
goddess,  by  no  means  impatient  of  the  delay. 
Every  part  of  the  valley  presented  some  minute 
beauty,  which,  without  offering  itself  at  once, 
stole  within  the  soul,  and  captivated  us  with  the 
charms  of  our  retreat.  Still,  however,  v/e  con- 
tinued to  search,  and  might  still  have  continued, 
had  we  not  been  interrupted  by  a  voice  which, 
tliough  we  could  not  see  from  whence  it  came, 
addressed  us  in  this  manner  : 

"  If  you  would  find  the  Goddess  of  Grace,  seek 
her  not  under  one  form,  for  she  assumes  a  thou- 
sand. Ever  changing  under  the  eye  of  inspection, 
her  variety,  rather  "than  her  figure,  is  pleasing. 
In  contemplating  her  beauty,  the  eye  glides  over 
ever}-  perfection  with  giddy  delight,  and,  capable 
of  fixing  no  where,  is  channed  with  the  whole*. 
She  is  now  Contemplation  with  solemn  look,  again 
Compassion  with  humid  eye  ;  she  now  .sparkles 
with  joy,  soon  every  feature  speaks  distress  :  her 
looks  at  times  invite  our  approach,  at  others 
repress  our  presumption  :  the  goddess  cannot  be 
properly  called  beautiful  under  any  one  of  these 
forms,  but,  by  combining  them  all,  she  becomes 
irresistibly  pleasing."     Adieu. 

»  Vultus  njniium  lubricus  aspici. — IIOR. 
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LETTER  LXXVII. 

From  LfEv  Chi  Altangi  to  Fum  IIoam,  First.  President  of 
the  Corenionial  Academy,  at  Pekin,  in  China- 

The  shops  of  London  are  as  well  furnished  as 
those  of  Pekin.  Tliose  of  London  have  a  picture 
hung  at  their  door,  iniorming  the  passengers  what 
they  have  to  sell,  as  those  at  Pekin  have  a  board 
to  assure  the  buyer  that  they  have  no  intention 
to  cheat  him. 

I  was  this  morning  to  buy  silk  for  a  night-cap  ; 
immediately  upon  entering  the  mercer's  shop, 
the  master  and  his  two  men,  with  wigs  plastered 
with  powder,  appeared  to  ask  my  commands.  They 
were  certainly  the  civilest  people  alive  ;  if  I  but 
looked,  they  flew  to  the  place  where  I  cast  my 
eye  ;  every  motion  of  mine  sent  them  running 
round  the  whole  shop  for  my  satisfaction.  1 
informed  them  that  I  wanted  what  was  good,  and 
they  showed  me  not  less  than  forty  pieces,  and 
each  was  better  than  the  former  ;  the  prettiest 
pattern  in  nature,  and  the  fittest  in  the  world  for 
night-caps.  "  My  very  good  friend,"  said  I  to 
the  mercer,  "  you  must  not  pretend  to  instruct 
me  in  silks  ;  I  know  these  In  particular  to  be  no 
better  than  your  mere  flimsy  Bungees." — "  That 
may  be,"  cried  the  mercer,  who  I  afterward  found 
had  never  contradicted  a  man  in  his  life,  "  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say  but  they  may  ;  but  I  can  assure 
you,  my  Lady  Trail  has  had  a  saeque  from  this 
piece  this  very  morning." — "  But,  friend,"  said  I, 
"  though  my  lady  has  chosen  a  saeque  from  it,  1 
see  no  necessity  that  I  should  wear  it  for  a  night- 
cap."— "  That  may  be,"  returned  he  again,  *•  yet 
what  becomes  a  pretty  lady,  will  at  nny  time  look 
well  on  a  handsome  gentleman."  This  short  com- 
pliment was  thrown  in  so  very  seasonably  upon 
my  ugly  face,  that  even  though  I  disliked  the 
silk,  I  desired  him  to  cut  me  ofi"  tlie  pattern  of  a 
nigiit-cap. 

While  this  business  was  consigned  to  his  jour- 
neyman, the  master  himself  took  down  some  pieces 
of  silk  still  finer  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  and 
spreading  them  before  me,  "  There,"  cries  he, 
"  there's  beauty  ;  my  Lord  Snakeskin  has  bespoke 
the  fellow  to  this  for  the  birth-night  this  very 
morning  :  it  would  look  charmingly  in  waistcoats." 
— "  But  I  do  not  want  a  waistcoat,"  replied  L 
"  Not  want  a  waistcoat  ? "  returned  the  mercer, 
"  then  I  would  advise  you  to  buy  one  ;  when 
waistcoats  are  wanted,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  come  dear.  Always  buy  before  you 
want,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  well  used,  as  they 
say  in  Cheapside."  There  was  s»  nmch  justice  iu 
his  advice,  that  I  could  not  refuse  takhig  it  ;  be- 
sides, the  silk,  which  was  really  a  good  one,  in- 
creased the  temptation  ;  so  I  gave  orders  for  that 
too. 

As  I  was  waiting  to  have  my  bargains  mea- 
sured and  cut,  which,  I  know  not  how,  they 
executed  but  slowly  ;  during  the  interval  the 
mercer  entertained  me  with  tlie  modern  manner 
of  some  of  the  nobility  receiving  company  in  their 
morning-gowns  :  "  Perhaps,  sir,"  adds  he,  "  you 
have  a  mind  to  see  what  kind  of  silk  is  universally 
worn."  Without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  spreads 
a  piece  before  me  which  might  be  reckoned  beau- 
tiful even  in  China.  "  If  thi;  nobility,"  continues 
he,  "  were  to  know  I  sokUhis  to  any  under  a  Right 
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Honourable,  I  should  certainly  lose  their  custom  ; 
you  see,  my  lord,  it  is  at  once  rich,  tasty,  and 
quite  the  thing." — "  I  am  no  lord,"  interrupted 
I.  "I  beg  pardon,"  cried  he,  "  but  be  pleased  to 
remember,  when  you  intend  buying  a  morning- 
gown,  that  you  had  an  offer  from  me  of  something 
worth  money.  Conscience,  sir,  conscience  is  my 
way  of  dealing  ;  you  may  buy  a  morning-gown 
now,  or  you  may  stay  till  they  become  dearer 
and  less  fashionable,  but  it  is  not  my  business  to 
advise."  In  short,  most  reverend  Fum,  he  per- 
suaded me  to  buy  a  morning-gown  also,  and  would 
probably  have  persuaded  me  to  have  bought  half 
the  goods  in  liLs  shop,  if  I  had  staid  long  enough, 
or  was  furnished  with  sufficient  money.  ,♦. 

Upon  returning  home,  I  could  not  help  reflecting, 
with  some  astonishment,  how  this  very  man,  with 
such  a  confined  education  and  capacity,  was  yet 
capable  of  turning  me  as  he  thought  proper,  and 
moulding  me  to  his  inclinations  !  I  knew  he  was 
only  answering  his  own  purposes,  even  while  he 
attempted  to  appear  solicitous  about  mine  ;  yet, 
by  a  voluntary  infatuation,  a  sort  of  passion  com- 
pounded of  vanity  and  good-nature,  I  walked  into 
the  snare  with  my  eyes  open,  and  put  myself  to 
future  pain,  in  order  to  give  him  immediate  plea- 
sure. The  wisdom  of  the  ignorant  somewhat 
resembles  the  instinct  of  animals  ;  it  is  diffused 
in  but  a  very  narrow  spheiv,  but  within  that  circle 
it  acts  with  vigour,  uniformity,  and  success. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 

FROM  THK   SAME. 

From  my  former  accounts,  you  may  be  apt  to 
fancy  the  English  the  most  ridiculous  people 
under  the  sun.  They  are  indeed  ridiculous  : 
yet  every  other  nation  in  Europe  is  equally  so  ; 
each  laughs  at  each,  and  the  Asiatic  at  all. 

I  may,  upon  another  occasion,  point  out  what 
is  most  strikingly  absurd  in  other  countries  ;  I 
shall  at  present  confine  myself  only  to  France. 
The  fii'st  national  peculiarity  a  traveller  meets, 
upon  entering  that  kingdom,  is  an  odd  sort  of  a 
staring  vivacity  in  every  eye,  not  excepting  even 
the  children  ;  the  people,  it  seems,  have  got  it  into 
their  heads  that  they  have  more  wit  than  others, 
and  so  stare  in  order  to  look  smart. 

I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  there  appears  a 
sickly  delicacy  in  the  faces  of  their  finest  women. 
This  may  have  introduced  the  use  of  paint,  and 
paint  produces  wrinkles  :  so  that  a  fine  lady  shall 
look  like  a  hag  at  twenty-three.  But  as  in  some 
measure  they  never  appear  young,  so  it  may  be 
equally  asserted,  that  they  actually  think  them- 
selves never  old  ;  a  gentle  miss  shall  prepare  for 
new  conquests  at  sixty,  shall  hobble  a  rigadoon 
when  she  can  scarcely  hobble  out  without  a  crutch, 
she  shall  affect  the  girl,  play  her  fan  and  her 
eyes,  and  talk  of  sentiments,  bleeding  hearts,  and 
expiring  for  love  when  dying  with  age.  Like  a 
departing  philosopher,  she  attempts  to  make  her 
last  moments  the  most  brilliant  of  her  life. 

Their  civility  to  strangei-s  is  what  they  are 
chiefly  proud  of  ;  and  to  confess  sincerely,  their 
beggars  are  the  very  politest  beggars  I  ever 
knew ;  in  other  places  a  traveller  is  addressed 
with  a  piteous  whine,  or  a  sturdy  solemaity,  but 


a  French  beggar  shall  ask  your  charity  with  a 
very  genteel  bow,  aud^  thank  you  for  it  with  a 
smile  and  shrug. 

Another  instance  of  this  people's  breeding  I 
must  not  forget.  An  Englishman  couid  not  speak 
his  native  language  in  a  company  of  foreigners 
where  he  was  sure  that  none  undei'stood  hhn  ;  a 
travelling  Hottentot  himself  would  be  silent  if 
acquainted  only  with  the  language  of  his  country  : 
but  a  Frenchman  shall  talk  to  you  whether  you 
understand  his  language  or  not  ;  never  troubling 
his  head  whether  you  have  learned  French,  still 
he  keeps  up  the  conversation,  fixes  his  eye  full  in 
your  face,  and  asks  a  thousand  questions  which  he 
answers  himself  for  want  of  a  more  satisfactory 
reply. 

But  their  civility  to  foreigners  is  not  half  so 
great  as  their  admiration  of  themselves.  Every- 
thing that  belongs  to  them  and  their  nation  is 
great,  magnificent  beyond  expression  ;  quite  ro- 
mantic ;  every  garden  is  a  paradise,  every  hovel  a 
palace,  and  every  woman  an  angel.  They  shut 
their  eyes  close,  throw  their  mouths  wide  open, 
and  cry  out  in  rapture  :  Sacre  !  what  beauty  ! 
0  Ciel,  what  taste  !  mort  de  ma  vie,  what  gran- 
deur !  was  ever  any  people  like  ourselves  ?  we  are 
the  nation  of  men,  and  all  the  rest  no  better  than 
two-legged  barbarians  ! 

I  fancy  the  French  would  make  the  best  cooks 
in  the  world,  if  they  had  but  meat ;  as  it  is,  they 
can  dress  you  out  five  different  dishes  from  a 
nettle-top,  seven  from  a  dock-leaf,  and  twice  as 
many  from  a  frog's  haunches  ;  these  eat  prettily 
enough  when  one  is  a  little  used  to  them,  are  easy 
of  digestion,  and  seldom  overload  the  stomach  with 
crudities.  They  seldom  dine  under  seven  hot 
dishes  ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  with  all  this  magnifi- 
cence, they  seldom  spread  a  cloth  before  the 
guests  ;  but  in  that  I  cannot  be  angry  with  them  ; 
since  those  who  have  got  no  linen  on  their  backs, 
may  very  well  be  excused  for  wanting  it  upon 
their  tables. 

Even  religion  itself  loses  its  solemnity  among 
them.  Upon  their  roads,  at  about  every  five 
miles'  distance,  you  see  an  image  of  the  Vii'gin 
Mary  dressed  up  in  grim  head-cloths,  painted 
cheeks,  and  an  old  red  petticoat  ;  before  her  a 
lamp  is  often  kept  burning,  at  which,  with  the 
saint's  permission,  I  have  frequently  lighted  my 
pipe.  Instead  of  the  Virgin  you  are  sometimes 
presented  with  a  crucifix,  at  other  times  with  a 
wooden  Saviour,  fitted  out  in  complete  garniture, 
with  sponge,  spear,  nails,  pincers,  hammer,  bees- 
wax, and  vinegar-bottle.  Some  of  these  images,  I 
have  been  told,  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  so,  in 
heaven  they  have  but  bungling  workmen. 

In  passing  through  their  towns,  you  frequently 
see  the  men  sitting  at  the  doors  knitting  stockings, 
while  the  care  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  prun- 
ing the  vines  falls  to  the  women.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  fair  sex  are  granted  some 
peculiar  privileges  in  this  country  ;  particularly, 
when  they  can  get  horses,  of  riding  without  a  side- 
saddle. 

But  I  begin  to  think  you  may  find  this  descrip- 
tion pert  and  dull  enough  ;  perhaps  it  is  so,  yet  in 
general  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
usually  describe  foreigners  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to 
force  a  part  of  that  ridicule  back  upon  them,  which 
they  attempt  to  lavish  on  others. 
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LETTER  LXXIX. 


FPOM  THE    SAME. 


The  two  theatres,  which  serve  to  amuse  the 
citizens  here,  ai-e  again  opened  for  the  winter. 
The  mimetic  troops,  different  from  those  of  the 
state,  begin  their  campaign  when  all  the  otliers 
quit  the  field  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Europeans 
cease  to  destroy  each  other  in  reality,  they  are 
entertained  with  mock  battles  upon  the  stage. 

The  dancing-master  once  more  shakes  his  qui- 
vering feet  ;  the  carpenter  prepares  his  paradise 
of  pasteboard  ;  the  hero  resolves  to  cover  his  fore- 
head with  brass,  and  the  heroine  begins  to  scour 
up  her  copper  tail,  preparative  to  future  opera- 
tions ;  in  short,  all  are  in  motion,  from  the  theatri- 
cal letter-carrier  in  yellow  clothes,  to  Alexander 
the  Great  that  stands  on  a  stool. 

Both  houses  have  already  commenced  hostilities. 
War,  open  war,  and  no  quarter  received  or  given  ! 
Two  singing- women,  like  heralds,  have  begun  the 
contest  ;  the  whole  town  is  divided  on  this  solemn 
occasion  :  one  has  the  finest  pipe,  the  other  the 
finest  manner  ;  one  curtsies  to  the  ground,  the 
other  salutes  the  audience  with  a  smile  ;  one  comes 
on  with  modesty  which  asks,  the  other  with  bold- 
ness which  extorts,  applause  ;  one  weal's  powder, 
the  other  has  none  ;  one  has  the  longest  waist,  but 
the  other  appears  most  easy  :  all,  all  is  important 
and  serious.  The  town  as  yet  perseveres  in  its 
neutrality,  a  cause  of  such  moment  demands  the 
most  mature  deliberation  ;  they  continue  to  exhi- 
bit, and  it  is  very  possible  this  contest  may  con- 
tinue to  please  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

But  the  generals  of  either  army  have,  as  I  am 
told,  several  reinforcements  to  lend  occasional 
assistance.  If  they  produce  a  pair  of  diamond 
buckles  at  one  house,  we  have  a  pair  of  eye-bi'ows 
that  can  match  them  at  the  other.  If  we  outdo 
them  in  our  attitude,  they  can  overcome  us  by  a 
shrug  ;  if  we  can  bring  more  children  on  the  stage, 
they  can  bring  more  guards  in  red  clothes,  who 
strut  and  shoulder  their  swords  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  spectator. 

They  tell  me  here,  that  people  frequent  the 
theatre  in  order  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused. 
I  smile  to  hear  the  assertion.  If  I  ever  go  to  one 
of  their  play-houses,  what  with  trumpets,  halloo- 
ing behind  the  stage,  and  bawling  upon  it,  I  am 
quite  dizzy  before  the  performance  is  over.  If  I 
enter  the  house  with  any  sentiments  in  my  head, 
I  am  sure  to  have  none  going  away;  the  whole 
mind  being  filled  with  a  dead  march,  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, a  cat-call,  a  jig,  or  a  tempest. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
write  properly  for  the  English  theatre  ;  I  am 
amazed  that  none  are  apprenticed  to  the  trade. 
The  author,  when  well  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  when  versed  in  all  the 
mystery  of  scene-shifting  and  trap-doors  ;  when 
skilled  in  the  proper  periods  to  introduce  a  wire 
walker,  or  a  water-fall ;  when  instructed  in  every 
actor's  peculiar  talent,  and  capable  of  adapting  his 
speeches  to  the  supposed  excellence  ;  when  thus 
instructed,  he  knows  all  that  can  give  a  modern 
audience  pleasure.  One  player  shines  in  an  ex- 
clamation, another  in  a  groan,  a  third  in  a  horror, 
a  fourth  in  a  start,  a  fifth  in  a  smile,  a  sixth  faints 
and  a  seventh  fidgets  round  the  stage  with  pecu- 


liar vivacity  ;  that  piece  therefore  will  succeed 
best  where  each  has  a  proper  opportunity  of  shin- 
ing ;  the  actor's  business  is  not  so  much  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  poet,  as  the  poet's  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  actor. 

The  great  secret  therefore  of  tragedy  writing  at 
present,  is  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  theatrical 
ah^s  and  ok'Sf  a  certain  number  of  these  inter- 
spersed with  gods  !  tortures,  racks,  and  damna- 
tion, shall  distort  every  actor  almost  into  convul- 
sions, and  draw  tears  from  every  spectator  ;  a  pro- 
per use  of  these  will  infallibly  fill  the  house  with 
applause.  But,  above  all,  a  whining  scene  must 
strike  most  forcibly.  I  would  advise,  from  my 
present  knowledge  of  the  audience,  the  two  fa- 
vourite players  of  the  town  to  introduce  a  scene 
of  this  sort  in  every  play.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  act,  I  would  have  them  enter  with  wild 
looks  and  out-spread  arms  ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  speaking,  they  are  only  to  groan  at  each  other, 
they  must  vary  the  tones  of  exclamation  and 
despair  through  the  whole  theatrical  gamut,  wring 
their  figures  into  every  shape  of  distress,  and 
when  their  calamities  have  drawn  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  tears  from  the  sympathetic  spectators,  they 
may  go  off"  in  dumb  solemnity  at  different  doors, 
clasping  their  hands,  or  slapping  their  pocket- 
holes  ;  this,  which  may  be  called  a  tragic  panto- 
mime, will  answer  every  purpose  of  moving  the 
passions,  as  well  as  words  could  have  done,  and  it 
must  save  those  expenses  which  go  to  reward  an 
author. 

All  modern  plays  that  would  keep  the  audience 
alive,  must  be  conceived  in  this  manner,  and  in- 
deed, many  a  modern  play  is  made  up  on  no  other 
plan.  This  is  the  merit  that  lifts  up  the  heart, 
like  opium,  into  a  rapture  of  insensibility,  and  can 
dismiss  the  mind  from  all  the  fatigue  of  thinking  : 
this  is  the  eloquence  that  shines  in  many  a  long- 
forgotten  scene,  which  has  been  reckoned  exces- 
sively fine  upon  acting  ;  this  the  lightning  that 
flashes  no  less  in  the  hyperbolical  tyrant,  who 
breakfasts  on  the  wind,  than  in  little  Norval,  as 
harmless  as  the  babe  unborn.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

FROM   THE   SAME. 

I  HAVE  always  regarded  the  spirit  of  mercy  which 
appears  in  the  Chinese  laws  with  admiration.  An 
oi'der  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal  is  carried 
from  court  by  slow  journeys  of  six  miles  a  day  ; 
but  a  pardon  is  sent  down  with  the  most  rapid 
despatch.  If  five  sons  of  the  same  father  be  guilty 
of  the  same  offence,  one  of  them  is  forgiven,  in 
order  to  continue  the  family,  and  comfort  the  aged 
parents  in  their  decline.  Similar  to  this,  there  is 
a  spirit  of  mercy  breathes  through  the  laws  of 
England,  which  some  eiToneously  endeavour  to 
suppress  ;  the  laws  however  seem  unwilling  to 
punish  the  offender,  or  to  furnish  the  officers  of 
justice  with  every  means  of  acting  with  severity. 
Those  who  aiTcst  debtors  are  denied  the  use  of 
arms,  the  nightly  watch  is  permitted  to  repress 
the  disorders  of  the  drunken  citizens  only  with 
clubs  ;  Justice  in  such  a  case  seems  to  hide  her 
terrors,  and  permits  some  offenders  to  escape, 
rather  than  load  any  with  a  punishment  dispre- 
portioned  to  the  crune. 
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Thus  it  is  the  glory  of  an  Englishman,  that  he 
is  not  only  governed  by  laws,  but  that  these  are 
also  tempered  with  mercy  ;  a  country  restrained 
by  severe  laws,  and  those  too  executed  with  seve- 
rity (as  in  Japan),  is  under  the  most  terrible 
species  of  tyi*anny  ;  a  roj'al  tyrant  is  generally 
dreadful  to  the  great,  but  numerous  penal  laws 
grind  every  rank  of  people,  and  chiefly  those  least 
able  to  resist  oppression — the  poor. 

It  is  very  possible,  thus  for  a  people  to  become 
slaves  to  laws  of  their  own  enacting,  as  the 
Athenians  were  to  those  of  Draco.  "  It  might 
first  happen,"  says  the  historian,  "  that  men  with 
peculiar  talents  for  villany  attempted  to  evade 
the  ordinances  already  established,  their  practices 
thereifore  soon  brought  on  a  new  law  levelled 
against  them  ;  but  the  same  degree  of  cunning 
■which  had  taught  the  knave  to  cfvade  the  former 
statutes,  taught  him  to  evade  the  latter  also  ;  he 
flew  to  new  shifts,  while  justice  pursued  with  new 
ordinances  ;  still,  however,  he  kept  his  proper 
distance,  and  whenever  one  crime  was  judged 
penal  by  the  state,  he  left  committing  it  in  order 
to  practise  some  unforbidden  species  of  villany. 
Thus  the  criminal  against  whom  the  threatenings 
were  denounced  always  escaped  free  ;  while  the 
Rim])le  rogue  alone  felt  the  rigour  of  justice. 
In  the  mean  time  penal  laws  became  numerous, 
almost  every  person  in  the  state  unknowingly  at 
different  times  offended,  and  was  every  moment 
subject  to  a  malicious  prosecution."  In  fact,  penal 
laws,  instead  of  preventing  crimes,  are  generally 
enacted  after  the  commission  ;  instead  of  repress- 
ing the  growth  of  ingenious  villany,  only  multiply 
deceit,  by  putting  it  upon  new  shifts  and  expedients 
of  practising  with  impunity. 

Such  laws,  therefore,  resemble  the  guards  which 
are  sometimes  imposed  upon  ti'ibutary  princes, 
apparently  indeed  to  secure  them  from  danger,  but 
in  reality  to  confirm  their  captivity. 

Penal  laws,  it  must  be  allowed,  secure  property 
in  a  state,  but  they  also  diminish  personal  security 
in  the  same  proportion  :  there  is  no  positive  law, 
how  equitable  soever,  that  may  not  be  sometimes 
capable  of  injustice.  When  a  law  enacted  to  make 
theft  punishable  Avith  death  happens  to  be  equi- 
tably executed,  it  can  at  best  only  guard  our  pos- 
sessions ;  but  when  by  favour  or  ignorance  justice 
pronounces  a  wrong  verdict,  it  then  attacks  our 
lives,  since  in  such  a  case  the  whole  comnmnity 
suffers  with  the  innocent  victim  :  if,  therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  the  effects  of  one  man,  I  should 
make  a  law  which  may  take  away  the  life  of  an- 
other, in  such  a  case,  to  attain  a  smaller  good,  I 
am  guilty  of  a  greater  evil  ;  to  secure  society  in 
the  possession  of  a  bauble,  1  render  a  real  and 
valuable  possession  precarious.  And,  indeed,  the 
experience  of  every  age  may  serve  to  vindicate  the 
assertion  ;  no  law  could  be  more  just  than  that 
called  lesce  majestatis,  when  Rome  was  governed 
by  emperors.  It  was  but  i-easonable,  that  every 
conspiracy  against  the  administration  should  be 
detected  and  punished  ;  yet  what  terrible  slaughter 
succeeded  in  consequence  of  its  enactment  !  pro- 
scriptions, strangHngs,  poisonings,  in  almost  every 
family  of  distinction,  yet  all  done  in  a  legal  way  ; 
every  criminal  had  his  trial,  and  lost  his  life  by  a 
niajonty  of  witnesses. 

And  such  will  ever  be  the  case,  where  punish- 
ments are  numerous,  and  where  a  weak,  vicious. 


but  above  all,  where  a  mercenary  magistrate  is 
concerned  in  their  execution  ;  such  a  man  desires 
to  see  penal  laws  increased,  since  he  too  frequently 
has  it  in  his  power  to  turn  them  into  instruments 
of  extortion  ;  in  such  hands  the  more  laws,  the 
wider  means,  not  of  satisfying  justice,  but  of 
satiating  avarice. 

A  mercenary  magistrate  who  is  rewarded  in 
proportion,  not  to  his  integrity,  but  to  the  number 
he  convicts,  must  be  a  person  of  the  most  unble- 
mished character,  or  he  will  lean  to  the  side  of 
cruelty  ;  and  when  once  the  work  of  injustice  is 
begun,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  it  wul  pro- 
ceed. It  is  said  of  the  hyoma,  that  natui*ally  it  is 
no  way  ravenous,  but  when  once  it  has  tasted 
human  flesh  it  becomes  the  most  voracious  animal 
of  the  forest,  and  continues  to  persecute  mankind 
ever  after :  a  corrupt  magistrate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  human  hyaena  ;  he  begins  perhaps 
by  a  private  snap,  he  goes  on  to  a  morsel  among 
friends,  he  proceeds  to  a  meal  in  public,  from  a 
meal  he  advances  to  a  surfeit,  and  at  last  sucks 
blood  like  a  vampire. 

Not  into  such  hands  should  the  administration 
of  justice  be  entrusted,  but  to  those  who  know  how 
to  reward  as  well  as  to  punish.  It  was  a  fine 
saying  of  Nangfu,  the  enipei'or,  who  being  told 
that  his  enemies  had  raised  an  insurrection  in  one 
of  the  distant  provinces,  "  Come  then,  my  friends," 
said  he,  "  follow  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  we 
shall  quickly  destroy  them  :"  he  marched  forward, 
and  the  rebels  submitted  upon  his  approach.  All 
now  thought  that  he  would  take  the  most  signal 
revenge,  but  were  surprised  to  see  the  captives 
treated  with  mildness  and  humanity.  "  How  ! " 
cries  his  first  minister,  "  is  this  the  manner  in 
which  you  fulfil  your  promise  ;  your  royal  word 
was  given  that  your  enemies  should  be  desti'oyed, 
and  behold  you  have  pardoned  all,  and  even 
caressed  some!"  "I  promised,"  replied  the 
emperor,  with  a  generous  air,  "to  destroy  my 
enemies,  I  have  fulfilled  my  word,  for  see,  they 
are  enemies  no  longer  ;  I  have  made  friends  of 
them." 

This,  could  it  always  succeed,  were  the  true 
method  of  destroying  the  enemies  of  a  state  ; 
well  it  were  if  rewards  and  mercy  alone  could 
regulate  the  commonwealth  ;  but  since  punish- 
ments are  sometimes  necessary,  let  them  at  least 
be  rendered  terrible,  by  being  executed  but  seldom, 
and  let  Justice  lift  her  sword  rather  to  terrify 
than  revenge.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXI. 

FROM  THE   SAMK. 

I  HAVE  as  yet  given  you  but  a  short  and  imper- 
fect description  of  the  ladies  of  England.  Woman, 
my  friend,  is  a  subject  not  easily  understood,  even 
in  China  ;  what,  therefore,  can  be  expected  from 
ray  knowledge  of  the  sex  in  a  country  where  they 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  riddles,  and  I  but  a 
sti-anger  1 

To  confess  a  truth,  I  was  afraid  to  begin  the 
description,  lest  the  sex  should  undergo  some  new 
revolution  before  it  was  finished  ;  and  my  picture 
should  thus  become  old  before  it  could  well  be 
said  to  have  ever  been  new.  To-day  they  are 
lifted  upon  stilts,  to-morrow  they  lower  their  heels 
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and  raise  their  heads  ;  their  clothes  at  one  time 
are  bloated  out  with  whalebone  ;  at  present  they 
have  laid  their  hoops  aside,  and  are  become  as 
slim  as  mermaids.  All,  all  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
fluctuation,  from  the  mandarin's  wife  who  rat- 
tles through  the  streets  in  her  chariot,  to  the 
humble  sempstress  who  clatters  over  the  pavement 
in  u'on-shod  pattens. 

What  chiefly  distinguishes  the  sex  at  present 
is  the  train.  As  a  lady's  quality  or  fashion  was 
once  determined  here  by  the  circumference  of  her 
hoop,  both  are  now  measured  by  the  length  of 
her  tail.  Women  of  moderate  fortunes  are  con- 
tented with  tails  moderately  long  ;  but  ladies  of 
true  taste  and  distinction  set  no  bounds  to  their 
ambition  in  this  particular.  I  am  told  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  on  days  of  ceremony,  carries  one  longer 
than  a  bellwether  of  Bantam,  whose  tail  you  know 
is  trundled  along  in  a  wheel-barrow. 

Sun  of  China,  what  contradictions  do  we  find  in 
this  strange  world  !  not  only  the  people  of  different 
countries  think  in  oppositioii  to  each  other,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  a  single  island  are  often  found 
inconsistent  to  themselves  ;  would  you  believe  it  ? 
this  very  people,  my  Fum,  who  are  so  fond  of  see- 
ing their  women  with  long  tails,  at  the  same  time 
dock  their  hoi'ses  to  the  very  rump  !  !  ! 

But  you  may  easily  guess  that  I  am  no  way 
displeased  with  a  fashion  which  tends  to  increase 
a  demand  for  the  commodities  of  the  East,  and  is 
so  very  beneficial  to  the  country  in  which  I  was 
born.  Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  silk  than  the  present  manner 
of  dressing.  A  lady's  train  is  not  bought  but  at 
some  expense,  and  after  it  has  swept  the  public 
walks  for  a  very  few  evenings,  is  fit  to  be  worn  no 
longer  ;  more  silk  must  be  bought  in  order  to  repair 
the  breach,  and  some  ladies  of  peculiar  economy 
are  thus  found  to  patch  up  their  tails  eight  or  ten 
times  in  a  season.  ^Phis  unnecessary  consumption 
may  introduce  poverty  here,  but  then  we  shall  be 
the  richer  for  it  in  China. 

The  man  in  black,  who  is  a  professed  enemy  to 
this  manner  of  ornamenting  the  tail,  assures  me, 
there  are  numberless  inconveniences  attending  it, 
and  that  a  lady  dressed  up  to  the  fashion  is  as 
much  a  cripple  as  any  in  Nankin.  But  his  chief 
indignation  is  levelled  at  those  who  dress  in  this 
manner,  without  a  proper  fortune  to  support  it ; 
he  assures  me  that  he  has  known  some,  who  would 
have  a  tail  though  they  wanted  a  petcicoat,  and 
others,  who,  without  any  other  pretensions,  fancied 
they  became  ladies  merely  from  the  addition  of 
three  superfluous  yards  of  ragged  silk  ;  I  know  a 
thrifty  good  woman,  continues  he,  who  thinking 
herself  obliged  to  cai'ry  a  train  like  her  betters, 
never  walks  from  home  without  the  uneasy  appre- 
hensions of  wearing  it  out  too  soon  ;  every  excur- 
sion she  makes  gives  her  new  anxiety,  and  her 
train  is  every  bit  Jis  importunate,  and  wounds  her 
peace  as  much,  as  the  bladder  we  sometimes  see 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cat. 

Nay,  he  ventui'es  to  affirm,  that  a  train  may 
often  bring  a  lady  into  the  most  critical  circum- 
stances ;  "  for  should  a  rude  fellow,"  says  he, 
"  offer  to  come  up  to  ravish  a  kiss,  and  the  lady 
attempt  to  avoid  it,  in  retiring  she  must  neces- 
sarily tread  upon  her  train,  and  thus  fall  fairly  upon 
her  back,  by  which  means  every  one  knows — her 
clothes  may  be  spoiled." 


The  ladies  here  make  no  scruple  to  laugh  at  the 
smallness  of  a  Chinese  slipper  ;  but  I  fancy  our 
wives  at  China  would  have  a  more  real  cause  of 
laughter,  could  they  but  see  the  immoderate  length 
of  a  European  train.  Head  of  Confucius  !  to 
view  a  human  being  crippling  herself  with  a  great 
unwieldy  tail  for  our  diversion  ;  backwards  she 
cannot  go,  forward  she  must  move  but  slowly,  and 
if  ever  she  attempts  to  turn  round,  it  must  be  in 
a  circle  not  smaller  than  that  described  by  the 
wheeling  crocodile,  when  it  would  face  an  assail- 
ant. And  yet  to  think  that  all  this  confers  import- 
ance and  majesty  !  to  think  that  a  lady  acquires 
additional  respect  from  fifteen  yards  of  ti-ailing 
taff"ety  !  I  cannot  contain  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ;  this  is 
certainly  a  remnant  of  European  barbarity  ;  the 
female  Tartar  dressed  in  sheep-skins  is  in  far 
more  convenient  drapery.  Their  own  writers  have 
sometimes  inveighed  against  the  absurdity  of  this 
fashion  ;  but  perhaps  it  has  never  been  ridiculed 
so  well  as  upon  the  Italian  theatre  ;  where  Pas- 
quarielo  being  engaged  to  attend  on  the  Countess 
of  Fernambroco,  having  one  of  his  hands  employed 
in  carrying  her  muft",  and  the  other  her  lap-dog, 
he  beai's  her  train  majestically  along  by  sticking 
it  in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXII. 

FROM   THE    SAME, 

A  DISPUTE  has  for  some  time  divided  the  philo- 
sophers of  Europe  ;  it  is  debated,  whether  arts  and 
sciences  are  more  serviceable  or  prejudicial  to 
mankind.  They  who  maintain  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture endeavour  to  prove  their  usefulness  from  the 
impossibility  of  a  large  number  of  men  subsisting 
in  a  small  tract  of  country  without  tliem  ;  from  the 
pleasure  which  attends  the  acquisition,  and  from 
the  influence  of  knowledge  in  promoting  practical 
morality. 

They  who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  display 
the  happiness  and  innocence  of  those  uncultivated 
nations  who  live  without  learning  ;  urge  the  numer- 
ous vices  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  polished 
society,  enlarge  upon  the  oppression,  the  cruelty, 
and  the  blood  which  must  necessarily  be  shed,  in 
order  to  cement  civil  society,  and  insist  upon  the 
happy  equality  of  conditions  in  a  barbarous  state, 
preferable  to  the  natural  suboi'dination  of  a  moi'e 
refined  constitution. 

This  dispute,  which  has  already  given  so  much, 
employment  to  speculative  indolence,  has  been 
managed  with  much  ardour,  and  (not  to  suppress 
our  sentiments)  with  but  little  sagacity.  They 
who  insist  that  the  sciences  are  useful  in  refined 
society  are  certainly  right,  and  they  who  maintain 
that  barbarous  nations  are  more  happy  without 
them  are  right  also  :  but  when  one  side  for  this 
reason  attempts  to  prove  them  as  universally  use- 
ful to  the  solitary  barbarian  as  to  the  native  of  a 
crowded  commonwealth  ;  or  when  the  other  endea- 
vours to  banish  them,  as  prejudicial  to  all  society, 
even  from  populous  states,  as  well  as  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  they  are  both  wrong  ; 
since  that  knowledge  which  makes  the  happiness  of 
a  refined  European  would  be  a  torment  to  the  pre- 
carious tenant  of  an  Asiatic  wild. 

Let  me,  to  prove  this,  transport  the  imagination 
for  a  moment  to  the  midst  of  a  forest  in  Siberia. 
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There  we  behold  the  inhabitant,  poor  indeed,  but 
equally  fond  of  happiness  with  the  most  refined 
philosopher  of  China.  The  earth  lies  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  for  miles  around  him ;  his  little 
family  and  he  the  sole  and  undisputed  possessors. 
In  such  circumstances,  nature  and  reason  will 
induce  him  to  prefer  a  hunter's  life  to  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth.  He  will  certainly  adhere  to 
that  manner  of  living  which  is  carried  on  at  the 
smallest  expense  of  labour,  and  that  food  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  appetite  ;  he  will  prefer 
indolent  though  precarious  luxury,  to  a  laborious 
though  permanent  competence  ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  happiness  will  determine  him  to  perse- 
vere in  native  barbarity. 

In  like  manner  his  happiness  will  incline  him 
to  bind  himself  by  no  law  :  laws  are  made  in  order 
to  secure  present  property,  but  he  is  possessed  of 
no  property  wlrch  he  is  afraid  to  lose,  and  desires 
no  more  than  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  him ;  to 
enter  into  compacts  with  others  would  be  under- 
going a  voluntary  obligation  without  the  expect- 
ance of  any  reward.  He  and  his  countrymen  are 
tenants,  not  rivals,  in  the  same  inexhaustible 
forest  ;  the  increased  possessions  of  one  by  no 
means  diminishes  the  expectations  arising  from 
equal  assiduity  in  another  ;  thei'e  is  no  need  of 
laws  therefore  to  repress  ambition,  where  there 
can  be  no  mischief  attending  its  most  boundless 
gratifications. 

Our  solitary  Siberian  will,  in  like  manner,  find 
the  sciences  not  only  entirely  useless  in  directing 
his  practice,  but  disgusting  even  in  speculation. 
In  every  contemplation  our  curiosity  must  be  first 
excited  by  the  appearances  of  things,  before  our 
reason  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  investigating  the 
causes.  Some  of  those  appearances  are  produced 
by  experiment,  others  by  minute  inquiry  ;  some 
arise  from  a  knowledge  of  foreign  climates,  and 
others  from  an  intimate  study  of  our  own.  But 
there  are  few  objects  in  comparison  which  present 
themselves  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  barbai'ous  coun- 
try ;  the  game  he  hunts,  or  the  transient  cottage 
he  builds,  make  up  the  chief  objects  of  his  con- 
cern ;  his  curiosity  therefore  must  be  propoii;ion- 
ably  less ;  and  if  that  is  diminished,  the  reasoning 
faculty  will  be  diminished  in  proportion. 

Besides,  sensual  enjoyment  adds  wings  to  curio- 
sity.— We  consider  few  objects  with  ardent  atten- 
tion, but  those  which  have  some  connection  with 
our  wishes,  our  pleasures,  or  our  necessities.  A 
desire  of  enjoyment  fii-st  interests  our  passions  in 
the  pursuit,  points  out  the  object  of  investigation, 
and  reason  then  comments  where  sense  has  led 
the  way.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  our  enjoy- 
ments therefore  necessarily  produces  an  increase 
of  scientific  research  ;  but  in  countries  where 
almost  every  enjoyment  is  wanting,  reason  there 
seems  destitute  of  its  great  inspirer,  and  specula- 
tion is  the  business  of  fools  when  it  becomes  its 
own  reward. 

The  barbarous  Siberian  is  too  wise,  therefore, 
to  exhaust  his  time  in  quest  of  knowledge,  which 
neither  curiosity  prompts,  nor  pleasure  impels 
him  to  pursue.  W  hen  told  of  the  exact  admeasure- 
ment of  a  degree  upon  the  equator  at  Quito,  he 
feels  no  pleasure  in  the  account  ;  when  informed 
that  such  a  discover}'  tends  to  promote  navigation 
and  commerce,  he  finds  himself  no  way  interested 
in  either.     A  discovery  which  some  have  pursued 


at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  affects  him  with 
neither  astonishment  nor  pleasure.  He  is  satisfied 
with  thoroughly  understanding  the  few  objects 
which  contribute  to  his  own  felicity  ;  he  knows 
the  properest  places  where  to  lay  the  snare  for 
the  sable  ;  and  discerns  the  value  of  furs  with 
more  than  European  sagacity.  More  extended 
knowledge  would  only  serve  to  render  him  un- 
happy :  it  might  lend  a  ray  to  show  him  the  misery 
of  his  situation ;  but  could  not  guide  him  in  his 
efforts  to  avoid  it.  Ignorance  is  the  happiness  of 
the  poor. 

The  misery  of  a  being  endowed  with  sentiments 
above  its  capacity  of  fruition,  is  most  admirably 
described  in  one  of  the  fables  of  Locman  the 
Indian  moralist.  "  An  elephant,  that  had  been 
peculiarly  serviceable  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
Wistno,jv,  was  ordered  by  the  god  to  wish  for  what- 
ever he  thought  proper,  and  the  desire  should  be 
attended  with  immediate  gratification.  The  ele- 
phant thanked  his  benefactor  on  bended  knees, 
and  desired  to  be  endowed  with  the  reason  and 
the  faculties  of  a  man.  Wistnow  was  soiTy  to 
hear  the  foolish  request,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  misplaced  ambition ;  but  find- 
ing it  to  no  purpose,  gave  him  at  last  such  a  por- 
tion of  wisdom  as  could  correct  even  the  Zenda- 
vesta  of  Zoroaster.  The  reasoning  elephant  went 
away  rejoicing  in  his  new  acquisition,  and  though 
his  body  still  retained  its  ancient  form,  he  found 
his  appetites  and  passions  entirely  altered.  He 
first  considered,  that  it  would  not  only  be  more 
comfortable,  but  also  more  becoming,  to  wear 
clothes  ;  but  unhappily  he  had  no  method  of 
making  them  himself,  nor  had  he  the  use  of  speech 
to  demand  them  from  others,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  he  felt  real  anxiety.  He  soon  perceived 
how  much  more  elegantly  men  were  fed  than  he, 
therefore  he  began  to  loathe  his  usual  food,  and 
longed  for  those  delicacies  which  adorn  the  tables 
of  princes  ;  but  here  again  he  found  it  impossible 
to  be  satisfied  ;  for  though  he  could  easily  obtain 
flesh,  yet  he  found  it  impossible  to  dress  it  in  any 
degree  of  perfection.  In  short,  every  pleasure 
that  contributed  to  the  felicity  of  mankind,  served 
only  to  render  him  more  miserable,  as  he  found 
himself  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  this  manner  he  led  a  repining,  discon- 
tented life,  detesting  himself,  and  displeased  with 
his  ill-judged  ambition,  till  at  last  his  benefactor, 
Wistnow,  taking  compassion  on  his  forlorn  situa- 
tion, restored  him  to  the  ignorance  and  happiness 
which  he  was  originally  formed  to  enjoy." 

No,  my  friend,  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
sciences  into  a  nation  of  wandering  barbarians,  is 
only  to  render  them  more  misei'able  than  even 
nature  designed  they  should  be.  A  life  of  sim- 
plicity is  best  fitted  to  a  state  of  solitude. 

The  great  lawgiver  of  Russia  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  desolate  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  by  send- 
ing among  them  some  of  the  politest  men  of 
Europe.  The  consequence  has  shown  that  the 
country  was  as  yet  unfit  to  receive  them  ;  they 
languished  for  a  time  with  a  sort  of  exotic  malady, 
every  day  degenerated  from  themselves,  and  at 
last,  intead  of  rendering  the  country  more  polite, 
they  confonmed  to  the  soil,  and  put  on  barbarity. 

No,  my  friend  ;  in  order  to  make  the  sciences 
useful  in  any  country,  it  must  first  become  pcipu- 
loaa  ;  the  iuliabitaut  must  go  through  the  diifcrent 
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stages  of  hunter,  shepherd,  and  husbandman  : 
then,  when  property  becomes  valuable,  and  con- 
sequently gives  cause  for  injustice  ;  then,  when 
laws  are  appointed  to  repress  injury,  and  secure 
possession  ;  when  men,  by  the  sanction  of  those 
laws,  become  possessed  of  superfluity  ;  when 
luxury  is  thus  introduced,  and  demands  its  con- 
tinual supply,  then  it  is  that  the  sciences  become 
necessary  and  useful  ;  the  state  then  cannot  sub- 
sist without  them  ;  they  must  then  be  introduced, 
at  once  to  teach  men  to  draw  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  pleasure  from  circumscribed  posses- 
sion, and  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of 
moderate  enjoyment. 

The  sciences  are  not  the  cause  of  luxury,  but 
its  consequence  ;  and  this  destroyer  thus  brings 
with  it  an  antidote  which  resists  the  virulence  of 
its  own  poison.  By  asserting  that  luxury  intro- 
duces the  sciences,  we  assert  a  truth  ;  but  if,  with 
those  who  reject  the  utility  of  learning,  we  assert 
that  the  sciences  also  introduce  luxury,  we  shall 
be  at  once  false,  absurd,  and  ridiculous.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 
From  LiEK  Cm  Altangi  to  Hinjjpo,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

You  are  now  arrived  at  an  age,  my  son,  when 
pleasure  dissuades  fi'om  application  ;  but  rob  not, 
by  present  gratification,  all  the  succeeding  period 
of  life  of  its  happiness.  Sacrifice  a  little  pleasure 
at  first  to  the  expectance  of  greater.  The  study 
of  a  few  yeai's  will  make  the  rest  of  life  completely 
easy. 

But  instead  of  continuing  the  subject  myself, 
take  the  following  instructions  borrowed  from  a 
modern  philosopher  of  China  *.  "  He  who  has 
begun  his  fortune  by  study  will  certainly  confirm 
it  by  perseverance.  The  love  of  books  damps  the 
passion  for  pleasure  ;  and  when  this  passion  is 
once  extinguished,  life  is  then  cheaply  supported  ; 
thus  a  man  being  possessed  of  more  than  he  wants, 
can  never  be  subject  to  great  disappointments,  and 
avoids  all  those  meannesses  which  indigence  some- 
times unavoidably  produces. 

*'  There  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  attending 
the  life  of  a  voluntary  student.  The  first  time  I 
read  an  excellent  book,  it  is  to  me  just  as  if  I  had 
gained  a  new  friend.  When  I  read  over  a  book  I 
have  perused  before,  it  resembles  the  meeting  with 
an  old  one.  We  ought  to  lay  hold  of  every  inci- 
dent in  life  for  improvement,  the  trifling  as  well  as 
the  important.  It  is  not  one  diamond  alone  which 
gives  lustre  to  another  ;  a  common  coarse  stone  is 
also  employed  for  that  purpose.  Thus  I  ought  to 
draw  advantage  from  the  insults  and  contempt  I 
meet  with  from  a  worthless  fellow.  His  brutality 
ought  to  induce  me  to  self-examination,  and  cor- 
rect every  blemish  that  may  have  given  rise  to  his 
calumny. 

"  Yet,  with  all  the  pleasures  and  profits  which 
are  generally  produced  by  learning,  parents  often 
find  it  difficult  to  induce  their  children  to  study. 
They  often  seem  dragged  to  what  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  application.  Thus  being  dilatory  in 
the  beginning,  all  future  hopes  of  eminence  are 


*  A  translation  of  this  passage  may  also  be  seen  in  Du 
Halde,  vol.  ii.  fol.  pp.  47  and  58.  This  extract  will  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  fondness  for  humour  which  appears  in 
the  writings  of  the  Chinese. 


entirely  cut  off.  If  they  find  themselves  obliged 
to  write  two  lines  more  polite  than  ordinary,  their 
pencil  then  seems  as  heavy  as  a  millstone,  and  they 
spend  ten  years  in  turning  two  or  three  periods 
with  propi'iety. 

"  These  persons  are  most  at  a  loss  when  a 
banquet  is  almost  over  :  the  plate  and  the  dice  go 
round,  that  the  number  of  little  verses  which  each 
is  obliged  to  repeat,  may  be  determined  by  chance. 
The  booby,  when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  appears 
quite  stupid  and  insensible.  The  company  divert 
themselves  with  his  confusion  ;  and  sneers,  winks, 
and  whispers,  are  circulated  at  his  expense.  As 
for  him,  he  opens  a  pair  of  large  heavy  eyes,  stares 
at  all  about  him,  and  even  off"ers  to  join  in  the 
laugh,  without  ever  considering  himself  as  the 
burthen  of  all  their  good-humour. 

"  But  it  is  of  no  importance  to  read  much, 
except  you  be  regular  in  rea<ling.  If  it  be  inter- 
rupted for  any  considerable  time,  it  can  never  be 
attended  with  proper  improvement.  There  are 
some  who  study  for  one  day  with  intense  applica- 
tion, and  repose  themselves  for  ten  days  after. 
But  wisdom  is  a  coquette,  and  must  be  courted 
with  unabating  assiduity. 

"  It  was  a  saying  of  the  ancients,  that  a  man 
never  opens  a  book  without  reaping  some  advan- 
tage by  it.  I  say  with  them,  that  every  book  can 
serve  to  make  us  more  expert,  except  romances, 
and  these  are  no  better  than  the  instruments  of 
debauchery.  They  are  dangerous  fictions,  where 
love  is  the  ruling  passion. 

"  The  most  indecent  strokes  there  yass  for  turns 
of  wit,  intrigue  and  criminal  liberties  for  gallantry 
and  politeness.  Assignations,  and  even  villany, 
are  put  in  such  strong  lights,  as  may  inspire  even 
grown  men  with  the  strongest  passion  ;  how  much 
therefore  ought  the  youth  of  either  sex  to  dread 
them,  whose  reason  is  so  weak,  and  whose  hearts 
are  so  susceptible  of  passion  ! 

"  To  slip  in  by  a  back  door,  or  leap  a  wall,  are 
accomplishments  that,  when  handsomely  set  off, 
enchant  a  young  heart.  It  is  true  the  plot  is  com- 
monly wound  up  by  a  marriage,  concluded  with 
the  consent  of  parents,  and  adjusted  by  evei\y 
ceremony  prescribed  by  law.  But  as  in  the  body 
of  the  work  there  are  many  passages  that  off'end 
good  morals,  overthrow  laudable  custom,  violate 
the  laws,  and  destroy  the  duties  most  essential  to 
society,  virtue  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous attacks. 

"  But,  say  some,  the  authors  of  these  romances 
have  nothing  in  view,  but  to  represent  vice  pu- 
nished, and  virtue  rewarded.  Granted.  But  will 
tlie  greater  number  of  readers  take  notice  of  these 
punishments  and  rewards  ?  Are  not  their  minds 
carried  to  something  else  ?  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  the  heart  with  which  the  author  inspires  the 
love  of  virtue  can  overcome  that  crowd  of  thoughts 
which  sway  them  to  licentiousness  ?  To  be  able 
to  inculcate  virtue  by  so  leaky  a  vehicle,  the 
author  must  be  a  philosopher  of  the  first  rank. 
But  in  our  age  we  can  find  but  few  fii-strate 
philosophers. 

"  Avoid  such  performances  where  vice  assumes 
the  face  of  virtue  ;  seek  wisdom  and  knowledge 
without  ever  thinking  you  have  found  them.  A 
man  is  wise  while  he  continues  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  ;  but  when  he  once  fancies  that  he  has 
found  the  object  of  his  inquiry,  he  then  becomes 
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a  fool.  Learn  to  pursue  virtue  from  the  man  that 
is  blind,  who  never  makes  a  step  without  first 
examining  the  ground  with  his  staff. 

"  The  world  is  like  a  vast  sea,  mankind  like  a 
vessel  sailing  on  its  tempestuous  bosom.  Our 
prudence  is  its  sails,  the  sciences  serve  us  for 
oars,  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  favourable  or 
contrary  winds,  and  judgment  is  the  rudder : 
without  this  last  the  vessel  is  tossed  by  every  bil- 
low, and  will  find  shipwreck  in  every  breeze.  In 
a  word,  obscurity  and  indigence  are  the  parents  of 
vigilance  and  economy  ;  vigilance  and  ec<momy 
of  riches  and  honour  ;  riches  and  honour  of  pride 
and  luxury  ;  pride  and  luxury,  of  impunty  and 
idleness  ;  and  impurity  and  idleness  again  produce 
indigence  and  obscm'ity.  Such  are  the  revolutions 
of  life."    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIV. 

From  LfEN  Chi  Altangi  to  Fit.m  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekin,  in  Cliina. 

I  FANCY  the  character  of  a  poet  is  in  every  coun- 
try the  sjime,  fond  of  enjoying  the  present,  careless 
of  the  future,  his  convei*8ation  that  of  a  man  of 
sense,  his  actions  those  of  a  fool  !  of  fortitude  able 
to  stand  unmoved  at  the  bursting  of  an  earthquake, 
yet  of  sensibility  to  be  affected  by  the  breaking  of 
a  tea-cup  ;  such  i»  his  character,  Avhich,  considered 
in  every  light,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
leads  to  riches. 

The  poets  of  the  West  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  indigence  as  their  genius,  and  yet  among  the 
numerous  hospitals  designed  to  relieve  the  poor, 
I  have  heard  of  but  one  erected  for  the  benefit  of 
decayed  authoi-s.  This  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  and  called  the  lietreat  of  the  Incurables  ; 
intimating,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to  reclaim 
the  patients,  who  sued  for  I'eception,  from  poverty, 
or  from  poetry.  To  be  sincere,  were  I  to  send  you 
an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  Western  poets,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  I  fancy  you  would  think  me 
employed  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
human  wretchedness. 

Homer  is  the  first  poet  and  beggar  of  note  among 
the  ancients  ;  he  was  blind,  and  sung  his  ballads 
about  the  streets  ;  but  it  is  observed,  that  his  mouth 
■was  more  fi-equently  filled  with  verses  than  with 
bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  better  oif : 
he  had  two  trades  ;  he  wixs  a  poet  for  his  diversion, 
and  helped  to  turn  a  mill,  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. Terence  was  a  slave,  and  Boethius  died  in 
gaol. 

Among  the  Italians,  Paulo  Borghese,  almost  as 
good  a  poet  asTasso,  knew  fourteen  different  trades, 
and  yet  died  because  he  could  get  employment  in 
none.  Tasso  himself,  who  had  the  most  amiable 
chai^acter  of  all  poets,  has  often  been  obliged  to- 
borrow  a  crown  from  some  friend,  in  order  to  pay 
for  a  month's  subsistence  ;  he  has  left  us  a  pretty 
sonnet,  addressed  to  his  cat,  in  which  he  begs  the 
light  of  her  eyes  to  write  by,  being  too  poor  to 
afford  himself  a  candle.  But  Bentivoglio,  poor 
Bentivoglio  !  chiefly  demands  our  pity.  His  co- 
medies will  last  with  the  Italian  language ;  he 
dissipated  a  noble  fortune  in  acts  of  charity  and 
benevolence  :  but  falling  into  misery  in  his  old  age, 
was  refused  to  be  admitted  uito  an  hospital  which 
he  himself  had  erected. 


In  Spain,  it  is  said,  the  great  Cervantes  died  of 
hunger  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  famous  Camoens 
ended  his  days  in  an  hospital. 

If  we  turn  to  fVauce,  we  shall  there  find  even 
stronger  instajices  of  the  ingx*atitude  of  the  public. 
Vaugelas,  one  of  the  politest  writers,  and  one  tif 
the  honestest  men  of  his  time,  was  surnamed  the 
Owl,  from  his  being  obliged  to  keep  within  all  day, 
and  venture  out  only  by  night,  through  fear  of  his 
creditors.  His  last  will  is  very  remarkable  ;  after 
having  bequeathed  all  his  worldly  substance  to  the 
discharging  his  debts,  he  goes  on  thus  :  "  But  as 
there  still  may  i*emain  some  creditors  unpaid, 
even  after  all  that  I  have  shall  have  been  disposed 
of,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  my  last  will,  that  my  body 
should  be  sold  to  the  surgeons  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  that  the  purchase  should  go  to  the 
discharging  those  debts  which  I  owe  to  society  ; 
so  that,  if  I  could  not,  while  living,  at  least  when 
dead,  I  may  be  useful." 

Cassander  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
his  time,  yet  all  his  merit  could  not  procure  him  a 
bare  subsistence.  Being  by  degrees  driven  into  a 
hatred  of  all  mankind  from  the  little  pity  he  found 
amongst  them,  he  even  ventured  at  last  ungi*ate- 
fully  to  impute  his  calamities  to  Providence.  In 
his  last  agonies,  when  the  priest  entreated  him  to 
rely  on  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  ask  mercy  from 
him  that  made  hhn  ;  '*  If  God,"  replies  he,  "  has 
shown  me  no  justice  here,  what  reason  have  I  to 
expect  any  from  hira  hereafter  T'  But  being 
answered,  that  a  suspension  of  justice  was  no 
argument  that  should  induce  us  to  doubt  of  its 
reality  ;  "  Let  me  entreat  you,"  continued  his  con- 
fessor, "  by  all  that  is  dear,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God, your  father,  your  maker,  and  friend." — "  No," 
replied  the  exasperated  wretch,  "you  know  the 
manner  in  which  he  left  me  to  live  ;"  and  pointing 
to  the  straw  on  which  he  was  stretched,  "  and 
you  see  the  manner  in  which  he  leaves  me  to  die  ! " 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  poet  in  other  countries 
is  nothing  when  compared  to  his  distresses  here  ; 
the  names  of  Spenser  and  Otway,  Butler  and 
Dryden,  are  every  day  mentioned  as  a  national  re- 
proach :  some  of  them  lived  in  a  state  of  precarious 
indigence,  and  others  literally  died  of  hunger. 

At  present  the  few  poets  of  England  no  longer 
depend  on  the  great  for  subsistence,  they  have 
now  no  other  patrons  but  the  public  ;  and  the 
public,  collectively  considered,  is  a  good  and  a 
generous  master.  It  is,  indeed,  too  frequently 
mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  every  candidate  for 
favour  ;  but  to  make  amends,  it  is  never  mistaken 
long.  A  performance  indeed  may  be  forced  for  a 
time  into  reputation,  but  destitute  of  real  merit  it 
soon  smks  ;  time,  the  touchstone  of  what  is  tinily 
valuable,  will  soon  discover  the  fraud ;  and  an 
author  should  never  arrogate  to  himself  any  share 
of  success,  till  his  works  have  been  read  at  least 
ten  years  with  satisfaction. 

A  man  of  letters  at  present,  whose  works  are 
valuable,  is  perfectly  sensible  of  their  value.  Every 
polite  member  of  the  community,  by  buying  M-hat 
he  writes,  contributes  to  reward  him.  The  ridicule 
therefore  of  living  in  a  garret,  might  have  been 
wit  in  the  last  age,  but  continues  such  no  longer, 
because  no  longer  true.  A  writer  of  real  merit 
now  may  easily  be  rich  if  his  heart  be  set  only  on 
fortune  :  and  for  those  who  have  no  merit,  it  is 
but  fit  that  such  should  remain  in  merited  obscu- 
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rity.  He  may  now  refuse  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
without  fearing  to  incur  his  patron's  displeasure, 
or  to  starve  by  remaining  at  home.  He  may  now 
venture  to  appear  in  company  with  just  such 
clothes  as  other  men  generally  wear,  and  talk  even 
to  princes  with  all  the  conscious  superiority  of 
wisdom.  Though  he  cannot  boast  of  fortune  here, 
yet  he  can  bravely  assei  t  the  dignity  of  independ- 
ence.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXV. 

FROM   THE    SAME. 

I  HAVE  interested  myself  so  long  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  this  people,  that  I  am  almost  become  an 
Engli.sliman  ;  L  now  begin  to  read  with  pleasure 
of  their  taking  towns  or  gaining  battles,  and 
secretly  wish  disappointment  to  all  the  enemies  of 
Britain.  Yet  still  my  regard  to  nlKtukiud  fills  me 
with  concern  for  their  contentions.  1  could  wish 
to  see  the  disturbances  of  Europe  once  more  amica- 
bly adjusted  ;  I  am  an  enemy  to  nothing  in  this 
good  world  but  war  ;  I  hate  fighting  between  rival 
states  ;  I  hate  it  between  man  and  man  ;  I  hate 
fighting  even  between  women. 

I  already  informed  you,  that  while  Europe  was 
at  variance,  we  were  also  threatened  from  the 
stage  with  an  irreconcileable  opposition,  and  that 
our  singing-women  were  resolved  to  sing  at  each 
other  to  the  end  of  the  season.  O  my  friend,  those 
fears  were  just.  Tliey  are  not  only  determined  to 
sing  at  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
what  is  worse,  to  sing  the  same  song,  and  what  is 
still  more  insupportable,  to  make  us  pay  for  hear- 
ing. 

If  they  be  for  war,  for  my  part  I  should  advise 
them  to  have  a  public  congress,  and  there  fairly 
squall  at  each  other.  What  signifies  sounding  the 
trumpet  of  defiance  at  a  distance,  and  calling  in 
the  town  to  fight  their  battles.  I  would  have  them 
come  boldly  into  one  of  the  most  open  and  fre- 
quented streets,  face  to  face,  and  there  try  their 
skill  in  quavering. 

However  this  may  be,  resolved  I  am  that  they 
shall  not  touch  one  single  piece  of  silver  more  of 
mine.  Though  I  have  ears  for  music,  thanks  to 
heaven  they  are  not  altogether  asses'  ears.  What  ! 
Polly  and  the  Pickpocket  to-night,  Polly  and  the 
Pickpocket  to-morrow  night,  and  Polly  and  the 
Pickpocket  again  ;  I  want  patience.  I  will  hear 
no  more.  My  soul  is  out  of  tune,  all  jarring  dis- 
cord and  confusion.  Rest,  rest  ye  dear  three 
clinking  shillings  in  my  pocket's  bottom  ;  the 
music  you  make  is  more  harmonious  to  my  spirit, 
than  catgut,  rosin,  or  all  the  nightingales  that  ever 
chirruped  in  petticoats. 

But  what  raises  my  indignation  to  the  greatest 
degree,  is  that  this  piping  does  not  only  pester  me 
on  the  stage,  but  is  my  punishment  in  private  con- 
versation. What  is  it  to  me,  whether  the  fine  pipe 
of  one,  or  the  great  manner  of  the  other,  be  pre- 
ferable ?  what  care  I  if  one  has  a  better  top,  or  the 
other  a  nobler  bottom  ?  how  am  I  concerned  if 
one  sings  from  the  stomach,  or  the  oihei;  sings 
with  a  snap  1  Yet  paltry  as  these  matters  are, 
they  make  a  subject  of  debate  wherever  I  go,  and 
this  musical  dispute,  especially  among  the  fair 
sex,  almost  always  ends  in  a  very  unmusical  alter- 
action. 


Sure  the  spirit  of  contention  is  mixed  into  tne 
very  constitution  of  the  people  ;  divisions  among 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  arise  only  from 
their  higher  concerns,  but  subjects  the  most  con- 
temptible are  made  an  affair  of  party  here,  the 
spirit  is  carried  even  into  their  amusements.  The 
very  ladies,  whose  duty  it  should  seem  to  allay  the 
impetuosity  of  the  opposite  sex,  become  themselves 
party  champions,  engage  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  scold  at  each  other,  and  show  their  courage, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  lovei's  and  their 
beauty. 

There  are  even  a  numerous  set  of  poets  who 
help  to  keep  up  the  contention,  and  write  for  the 
stage.  Mistake  me  not,  I  do  not  mean  pieces  to 
be  acted  upon  it,  bat  panegyrical  verses  on  the 
performers,  for  that  is  the  most  universal  method 
of  writing  for  the  stage  at  present.  It  is  tl'.e 
business  of  the  stage  poet  therefore  to  watch  the 
appeai"ance  of  every  new  player  at  his  own  house, 
and  so  come  out  next  day  with  a  flaunting  copy  of 
newspaper  verses.  In  those  Nature  and  the  actor 
may  be  said  to  runi'aces,  the  player  always  coming 
off  victorious  ;  or  Nature  may  mistake  him  for 
herself  ;  or  old  Shakspeare  may  put  on  his  wind- 
ing sheet  and  pay  him  a  visit ;  or  the  tuneful  Nine 
may  strike  up  their  harps  in  his  praise  ;  or,  should 
it  happen  to  be  an  actress,  Venus,  the  beauteous 
Queen  of  Love,  and  the  naked  Graces,  are  ever  in 
waiting  :  the  lady  must  be  herself  a  goddess  bred 
and  born  ;  she  must — but  you  shall  have  a  speci- 
men of  one  of  these  poems,  which  may  convey  a 
more  precise  idea. 

ON  SEEING  MRS.  PERFORM  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OK •. 

To  you,  bright  fair,  the  Nine  addrosL^  their  lays, 

And  tune  my  feeble  voice  to  sing  thy  praise. 

The  heartfelt  power  of  every  eharm  flivine. 

Who  can  withstand  their  all-commanding  shine! 

See  how  she  moves  along  with  every  grace, 

While  soul-brought  tears  steal  down  each  shining  face. 

She  speaks,  'tis  rapture  all  and  namelcps  bli:;s, 

Ye  gods  !  what  transport  e'er  compared  to  this  ? 

As  when  in  Puphian  groves  the  queen  of  love. 

With  fond  complaint  address'd  the  listening  Jove; 

'Twas  joy  and  endless  blisses  all  around, 

And  rocks  forgot  their  hjirdness  at  the  sound. 

Then  first,  at  last  e'en  Jove  was  taken  in, 

And  felt  her  charms,  without  disguise,  witliin. 

And  yet  think  not,  my  friend,  that  I  have  any 
particular  animosity  against  the  champif  ns  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  present  commotion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  could  find  pleasure  in  their  music,  if 
served  up  at  proper  intervals  ;  if  I  heard  it  only 
on  proper  occasions,  and  not  about  it  wherever  I 
go.  In  fact,  I  could  patronize  them  both  ;  and  as 
an  instance  of  my  condescension  in  this  particular, 
they  may  come  and  give  me  a  song  at  my  lodging, 
on  any  evening  when  I  am  at  leisure,  provided  they 
keep  a  becoming  distance,  and  stand,  while  they 
continue  to  entertain  me,  with  decent  humility  at 
the  door. 

You  perceive  I  have  not  read  the  seventeen 
books  of  Chinese  ceremonies  to  no  purpose.  I 
know  the  proper  share  of  respect  due  to  every 
rank  in  society.  Stage-players,  fire-eaters,  singing- 
women,  dancing-dogs,  wild  beasts,  and  wire-walkers, 
as  their  efforts  are  exerted  for  our  amusement, 
ought  not  entirely  to  be  despised.  The  laws  of 
every  country  should  allow  them  to  play  their 
1 1  tricks  at  least  with  impunity.    They  should  not  be 
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branded  with  the  ignomuiious  appellation  of  vaga- 
bonds ;  at  least  they  deserve  a  rank  in  society 
equal  to  the  mystery  of  barbers  or  undei^kers  ; 
and  could  my  influence  extend  so  far,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  earn  even  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  if  eminent  in  their  profession. 

I  am  sensible,  however,  that  you  will  censure 
me  for  profusion  in  this  respect,  bi*ed  up  as  you 
are  in  the  narrow  prejudices  of  Eastern  frugality. 
You  will  undoubtedly  assert,  that  such  a  stipend 
is  too  great  for  so  useless  an  employment.  Yet 
how  will  your  8iu*prise  increase,  when  told,  that 
though  the  law  holds  them  as  vagabonds,  many  of 
them  earn  more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  You 
are  amazed.  There  is  cause  for  amazement.  A 
vagabond  with  a  thousand  a  year  is  indeed  a 
curiosity  in  nature  ;  a  wonder  far  surpassing  the 
flying-fish,  petrified  crab,  or  travelling  lobster. 
However,  from  my  great  love  to  the  profession, 
I  would  willingly  have  them  divested  of  part  of 
their  contempt,  and  part  of  their  finery ;  the  law 
should  kindly  take  them  under  the  wing  of  pro- 
tection, fix  them  into  a  corporation,  like  that  of 
the  barbers,  and  abridge  their  ignominy  and  their 
pensions.  As  to  their  abilities  in  other  respects, 
I  would  leave  that  entirely  to  the  public,  who  are 
certainly  in  this  case  the  properest  judges — 
whether  they  despise  them  or  no. 

Yes,  my  Fum,  I  would  abridge  their  pensions. 
A  theatrical  warrior,  who  conducts  the  battles  of 
the  stage,  should  be  cooped  up  with  the  same  cau- 
tion as  a  Bantam  cock  that  is  kept  for  fighting. 
When  one  of  those  animals  is  taken  from  its  native 
dunghill,  we  retrench  it  both  in  the  quantity  of  its 
food,  and  the  number  of  its  seraglio  :  players 
should  in  the  same  manner  be  fed,  not  fattened  ; 
they  should  be  .penuitted  to  get  their  bread,  but 
not  to  eat  the  people's  bread  into  the  bargain  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  keep  four  mistresses, 
in  conscience  they  should  be  contented  only  with  two. 

Were  stage-players  thus  brought  into  bounds, 
perhaps  we  should  find  their  admirers  less  san- 
guine, and  consequently  less  ridiculous  in  patron- 
izing them.  We  should  no  longer  be  struck  with 
the  absurdity  of  seeing  the  same  people,  whose 
valour  makes  such  a  figure  abroad,  apostrophizing 
in  the  pi-aise  of  a  bouncing  blockhead,  and  wrang- 
ling in  the  defence  of  a  copper-tailed  actress  at 
home. 

I  shall  conclude  my  letter  with  the  sensible 
admonition  ol  M6  the  philosopher.  *'  You  love 
harmony,"  says  he,"  and  are  charmed  with  music. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  hearing  a  fine  voice,  when 
you  are  in  your  closet  with  a  lovely  parterre 
under  your  eye,  or  in  the  night-time,  while  per- 
haps the  moon  difl'uses  her  silver  rays.  But  is  a 
man  to  carry  this  passion  so  far  as  to  let  a  com- 
pany of  comedians,  musicians,  and  singers  grow 
rich  upon  his  exhausted  fortune  ?  If  so,  he  re- 
sembles one  of  those  dead  bodies,  whose  brains 
the  embalmcrs  have  picked  out  through  its  ears." 
Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 

rhOM   THK   SAMK. 

Of  all  the  places  of  amusement  where  gentlemen 
and  ladies  are  entertained,  I  have  not  been  yet  to 
visit  Newmarket.     This,  I  am  told,  is  a  large  field 
where,  upon  curtain  occasions,  three  or  four  horses 


are  brought  together;  then  set  a  running,  and 
that  horse  which  runs  the  fastest  wins  the  wager. 
This  is  reckoned  a  very  polite  and  fashionable 
amusement  here,  much  more  followed  by  the 
nobility  than  partridge-fighting  at  Java,  or  paper 
kites  in  Madagascar  ;  several  of  the  great  here,  I 
am  told,  understand  as  much  of  farriery  as  their 
grooms  ;  and  a  horse,  with  any  share  of  merit,  can 
never  want  a  patron  among  the  nobility. 

We  have  a  description  of  this  entertainment 
almost  every  day  in  some  of  the  gazettes,  as  for 
instance  :  "  On  such  a  day  the  Give  and  Take 
plate  was  run  for  between  his  grace's  Crab,  his 
lordship's  Periwinkle,  and  'squire  Smackem's  Sla- 
merkin.  All  rode  their  own  horses.  There  was 
the  greatest  concourse  of  nobility  that  has  been 
known  here  for  several  seasons.  The  odds  were 
in  favour  of  Crab  in  the  beginning,  but  Slamerkin, 
after  the  fiz-st  heat,  seemed  to  have  the  match 
hollow  :  howd!|er,  it  was  soon  seen  that  Periwinkle 
improved  in  wmd,  which  at  last  turned  out  accord- 
ingly ;  Crab  was  run  to  a  stand-still,  Slamerkin 
was  knocked  up,  and  Pei-iwinkle  was  brought  in 
with  universal  applause."  Thus  you  see  Peri- 
winkle received  universal  applause,  and  no  doubt 
his  lordship  came  in  for  some  share  of  that  praise 
which  was  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  Periwinkle. 
Sun  of  China  !  how  glorious  must  the  senator 
appear  in  his  cap  and  leather  breeches,  his  whip 
crossed  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  coming  to  the  goal 
amongst  the  shouts  of  grooms,  jockeys,  pimps, 
stable-bred  dukes,  and  degraded  genex'als  ! 

From  the  description  of  this  princely  amusement, 
now  transcribed,  and  from  the  great  veneration 
I  have  for  the  characters  of  its  principal  promo- 
ters, I  make  no  doubt  but  I  shall  look  upon  a 
horse-race  with  becoming  reverence,  predisposed 
as  I  am  by  a  similar  amusement,  of  which  I  have 
lately  been  a  spectator  ;  for  just  now  I  happened 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  cart- 
race. 

Whether  this  contention  between  three  carts  of 
different  parishes  was  promoted  by  a  subscription 
among  the  nobility,  or  whether  the  grand  jury,  in 
council  assembled,  had  gloi-iously  combined  to  en- 
courage plaustral  merit,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine  ;  but  certain  it  is  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  regularity  and  decorum, 
and  the  company,  which  made  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance, were  universally  of  opinion,  that  the  sport 
was  high,  the  running  fine,  and  the  riders  influ- 
enced by  no  bribe. 

It  was  run  on  the  road  from  London  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Brentford,  between  a  turnip-cart,  a 
dust-cart,  and  a  dung-cart ;  each  of  the  owners 
condescendmg  to  mount  and  be  his  own  driver. 
The  odds  at  starting  were  Dust  against  Dung  five 
to  four  ;  but,  after  half  a  mile's  going,  the  know- 
ing ones  found  themselves  all  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  it  was  Turnip  against  the  field,  brass  to 
silver. 

Soon,  however,  the  contest  became  more  doubt- 
ful ;  Turnip  indeed  kept  the  way,  but  it  was  per- 
ceived that  Dung  had  better  bottom.  The  road 
re-echoed  with  the  shouts  of  the  spectators ;  "  Dung 
against  Turnip  !  Turnip  against  Dung  !"  was  now 
the  universal  cry  ;  neck  and  neck  ;  one  rode  lighter, 
but  the  other  had  more  judgment.  I  could  not 
but  particularly  observe  the  ardour  with  which 
the  fair  sex  espoused  the  cause  of  the  different 
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riders  on  this  occasion  ;  one  was  charmed  with 
the  unwashed  beauties  of  Dung  ;  another  was 
captivated  with  the  patibulary  aspect  of  Turnip  ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  unfortunate  gloomy  Dust, 
who  came  whipping  behind,  was  cheered  by  the 
encouragement  of  some,  and  pity  of  all. 

The  contention  now  continued  for  some  time, 
without  a  possibility  of  determining  to  whom  vic- 
tory designed  the  prize.  The  winning-post  ap- 
peared in  view,  and  he  who  drove  the  turnip-cart 
assured  himself  of  success  ;  and  successful  he 
might  have  been,  had  his  horse  been  as  ambitious 
as  he  ;  but  upon  approaching  a  turn  from  the 
road,  which  led  homewards,  the  horse  fairly  stood 
still,  and  refused  to  move  a  foot  farther.  The 
dung-cart  had  scarcely  time  to  enjoy  this  tempo- 
rary triumph,  when  it  was  pitched  headlong  into 
a  ditch  by  the  wayside,  and  the  rider  left  to  wal- 
low in  congenial  mud.  Dust,  in  the  mean  time, 
soon  came  up,  and  not  being  far  from  the  post, 
came  in  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  all 
the  spectators,  and  greatly  caressed  by  all  the  qua- 
lity of  Brentford.  Fortune  was  kind  only  to  one, 
who  ought  to  have  been  favourable  to  all  ;  each 
had  peculiar  merit,  each  laboured  hard  to  earn  the 
prize,  and  each  richly  deserved  the  cart  he  drove. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  description  may  not 
have  anticipated  that  which  I  intended  giving  of 
Newmarket.  I  am  told  there  is  little  else  to  be 
seen  even  there.  There  may  be  some  minute  dif- 
ferences in  the  dress  of  the  spectators,  but  none  at 
all  in  their  understandings  ;  the  quality  of  Brent- 
ford are  as  remarkable  for  politeness  and  delicacy 
as  the  breeders  of  Newmarket.  The  quality  of 
Brentford  drive  their  own  carts,  and  the  honour- 
able fraternity  of  Newmarket  ride  their  own  horses. 
In  short,  the  matches  in  one  place  are  as  rational 
as  those  in  the  other  ;  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  turnips,  dust,  and  dung,  are  all  that  can 
be  found  to  furnish  out  description  in  either. 

Forgive  me,  my  friend,  but  a  person  like  me, 
bred  up  in  a  philosophic  seclusion,  is  apt  to  regard, 
perhaps  with  too  much  asperity,  those  occurrences, 
which  sink  man  below  his  station  in  nature,  and 
diminish  the  intrinsic  value  of  humanity.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXVII. 
From  FuM  Hoam  to  Lien  Chi  Altanoi. 

You  tell  me  the  people  of  Europe  are  wise  ;  but 
where  lies  their  wisdom  ?  You  say  they  are  valiant 
too  ;  yet  I  have  some  reasons  to  doubt  of  their 
valour.  They  are  engaged  in  war  among  each 
other,  yet  apply  to  the  Russians,  their  neighbours 
and  ours,  for  assistance.  Cultivating  such  an  alli- 
ance argues  at  once  imprudence  and  timidity. 
All  subsidies  paid  for  such  an  aid  is  strengthening 
the  Russians,  already  too  powerful,  and  weaken- 
ing the  employers,  already  exhausted  by  intestine 
commotions. 

I  cannot  avoid  beholding  the  Russian  empire  as 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  more  western  parts  of 
Europe  ;  as  an  enemy  already  possessed  of  great 
strength,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  government, 
every  day  threatening  to  become  more  powerful. 
This  extensive  empire,  which,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  occupies  almost  a  third  of  the  old  world, 
was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  divided  into  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  and  from  such  a 


division  consequently  feeble.  Since  the  times, 
however,  of  Johan  Basilides,  it  has  increased  in 
strength  and  extent ;  and  those  untrodden  forests, 
those  innumerable  savage  animals  which  formerly 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  are  now  removed, 
and  colonies  of  mankind  planted  in  their  room. 
A  kingdom  thus  enjoying  peace  internally,  pos- 
sessed of  an  unbounded  extent  of  dominion,  and 
learning  the  military  art  at  the  expense  of  others 
abroad,  must  every  day  grow  moi'e  powerful  ;  and 
it  is  probable  we  shall  hear  Russia,  in  future  times, 
as  formerly,  called  the  Officina  Gentium. 

It  was  long  the  wish  of  Peter,  their  great  mon- 
arch, to  have  a  fort  in  some  of  the  western  parts 
of  Europe  ;  many  of  his  schemes  and  treaties  were 
directed  to  this  end,  but  happily  for  Europe  he 
failed  in  them  all.  A  fort  in  the  ])ower  of  this 
people  would  be  like  the  possession  of  a  floodgate  ; 
and  whenever  ambition,  interest,  or  necessity 
prompted,  they  might  then  be  able  to  deluge  the 
whole  western  world  with  a  barbarous  inundation. 

Believe  me,  my  friend,  I  cannot  sufficiently  con- 
temn the  politicians  of  Europe,  who  thus  make 
this  powerful  people  arbitrators  in  their  quarrel. 
The  Russians  are  now  at  that  period  between  re- 
finement and  barbarity,  which  seems  most  adapted 
to  military  achievement,  and  if  once  they  happen 
to  get  footing  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  sons  of  effeminacy  and 
dissention  that  can  serve  to  remove  them.  The 
fertile  valley  and  soft  climate  will  ever  be  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  draw  whole  myriads  from 
their  native  deserts,  the  trackless  wild,  or  snowy 
mountain. 

History,  experience,  reason,  nature,  expand  the 
book  of  wisdom  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  but 
they  will  not  read.  We  have  seen  v/ith  terror  a 
winged  phalanx  of  famished  locusts,  each  singly 
contemptible,  but  from,  multitude  become  hideous, 
cover,  like  clouds,  the  face  of  day,  and  threaten 
the  whole  world  with  ruin.  We  have  seen  them 
settling  on  the  fertile  plains  of  India  and  Egypt, 
destroying  in  an  instant  the  labours  and  the  hopes 
of  nations  ;  sparing  neither  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
nor  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  changing  into 
a  frightful  desert  landscapes  of  once  luxuriant 
beauty.  We  have  seen  myriads  of  ants  issuing 
together  from  the  southern  desert,  like  a  torrent 
whose  source  was  inexhaustible,  succeeding  each 
other  without  end,  and  renewing  their  destroyed 
forces  with  unwearied  perseverance,  bringing  deso- 
lation wherever  they  came,  banishing  men  and 
animals,  and,  when  destitute  of  all  subsistence,  in 
heaps  infecting  the  wilderness  which  they  had 
made  1  Like  these  have  been  the  migrations  of 
men.  When  as  yet  savage,  and  almost  resembling 
their  brute  partners  in  the  forest,  subject,  like 
them,  only  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  and  directed 
by  hunger  alone  in  the  choice  of  an  abode,  how 
have  we  seen  whole  armies  starting  wild  at  once 
from  their  forests  and  their  dens  !  Goths,  Huns, 
Vandals,  Saracens,  Turks,  Tartars,  myriads  of 
men,  animals  in  human  form,  without  country, 
without  name,  without  laws, .  overpowering  by 
numbers  all  opposition,  ravaging  cities,  over- 
turning empires,  and,  after  having  destroyed 
whole  nations,  and  spread  extensive  desolation, 
how  have  we  seen  them  sink  oppressed  by  some 
new  enemy,  more  barbarous  and  even  more  un- 
known than  they !     Adieu. 
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LETTER  LXXXVIII. 

From  LiKNT  Chi  Altangi  to  Fum  IIoam.  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy,  at  Pekiu,  iu  China. 

As  the  instruction  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  country 
is  entirely  committed  to  the  care  of  foreigners,  as 
tlieir  language-masters,  music-niastei-s,  hair-friz- 
zers,  and  governesses,  are  all  fi-om  abroad,  I  had 
some  intentions  of  opening'  a  female  academy 
myself,  and  made  no  doubt,  as  I  was  quite  a 
foreigner,  of  meeting  a  favourable  reception. 

In  this  I  intended  to  instruct  the  ladies  in  all 
the  conjugal  mysteries  ;  wives  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  managing  husbands,  and  maids  the  skill 
of  pi'operly  choosing  them.  I  would  teach  a  wife 
how  far  she  might  venture  to  be  sick  without 
giving  disgust  ;  she  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
great  benefits  of  the  colic  in  the  stomach,  and  all 
the  thorough-bred  insolence  of  fashion ;  maids 
should  leani  the  secret  of  nicely  distinguishing 
every  competitor  ;  they  should  be  able  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  pedant  and  a  scholar,  a 
citizen  and  a  prig,  a  squire  and  his  horse,  a  beau 
and  his  monkey  ;  but  chiefly  they  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  managing  their  smiles,  from  the  con- 
temptuous simper  to  the  long  laborious  laugh. 

But  I  have  discontinued  the  project  ;  for  what 
would  signify  teaching  ladies  the  manner  of  go- 
verning or  choosing  husbands,  when  marriage  is 
at  present  so  much  out  of  fashion,  that  a  lady  is 
very  well  off  who  can  get  any  husband  at  all ! 
Celibacy  now  prevails  in  every  rank  of  life  ;  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  old  bachelors,  and  the 
houses  with  ladies  who  have  refused  good  offers, 
and  are  never  likely  to  receive  any  for  the  future. 

The  only  advice,  therefore,  I  could  give  the  fair 
sex,  as  things  stand  at  present,  is  to  get  husbands 
as  fast  as  they  can.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  whole  creation,  not  even  Babylon  in  ruins, 
more  truly  deplorable  than  a  lady  in  the  virgin 
bloom  of  sixty-three  ;  nor  a  battered  unmarried 
beau,  who  squibs  about  from  place  to  place,  show- 
ing his  pigtail  wig  and  his  ears.  The  one  appears 
to  my  imagination  in  the  form  of  a  double  night- 
cap, or  a  roll  of  pomatum,  the  other  in  the  shape 
of  an  electuary,  or  a  box  of  pills. 

I  would  once  more,  therefore,  advise  the  ladies 
to  get  husbands.  I  would  desire  them  not  to  dis- 
card an  old  lover  withfiut  very  sufficient  reasons, 
nor  treat  the  new  with  ill-nature  till  they  know 
him  false  ;  let  not  prudes  allege  the  falseness  of 
their  sex,  coquettes  the  pleasures  of  long  courtship, 
or  parents  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  penny 
for  penny.  I  have  reasons  that  would  silence  even 
a  casuist  in  this  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  I  divide  the  subject  into  fifteen  heads, 
and  then  sic  argumvntor — but  not  to  give  you  and 
myself  the  spleen,  be  contented  at  present  with  an 
Indian  tale  : — 

In  a  winding  of  the  river  Amidar,  just  before 
it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  lies  an  island 
unfrequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 
In  this  seclusion,  blesf^^ed  with  all  that  wild  uncul- 
tivated nature  could  bestow,  lived  a  princes  and 
her  two  daughters.  She  had  been  wrecked  upon 
the  coast  while  her  children  as  yet  were  infants, 
who,  of  consequence,  though  grown  up,  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  man.  Yet,  inexperienced 
as  the  young  ladies  were  to  the  opposite  sex,  both 


early  discovered  symptoms,  the  one  of  prudery, 
the  other  of  being  a  coquette.  The  eldest  was  ever 
learning  maxims  of  wisdom  and  discretion  from 
her  mama,  while  the  youngest  employed  all  her 
hours  in  gazing  at  her  own  face  in  a  neighbouring 
fountain. 

Their  usual  amusement  in  this  solitude  was 
fishing  :  their  mother  had  taught  them  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  art ;  she  showed  them  which  were  the 
most  likely  places  to  throw  out  the  line,  what  baits 
were  most  proper  for  the  various  seasons,  and  the 
best  manner  to  draw  up  the  finny  prey  when  they 
had  hooked  it.  In  this  manner  they  spent  their 
time,  easy  and  innocent,  till  one  day,  the  princess 
being  indisposed,  desired  them  to  go  and  catch  her 
a  sturgeon  or  a  shark  for  supper,  which  she  fan- 
cied might  sit  easy  on  her  stomach.  The  daugh- 
ters obej-ed,  and  clapping  on  a  gold  fish,  the  usual 
bait  on  those  occasions,  went  and  sat  upon  one  of 
the  rocks,  letting  the  gilded  hook  glide  down  with 
the  stream. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  farther  down,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  lived  a  diver  for  pearls  ;  a 
youth,  who  by  long  habit  in  his  trade  was  almost 
grown  amphibious  ;  so  that  he  could  remain  whole 
hours  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  without  ever 
fetching  breath.  He  happened  to  be  at  that  very 
instant  diving  when  the  ladies  were  fishing  with 
the  gilded  hook.  Seeing,  therefore,  the  bait,  which 
to  him  had  the  appearance  of  real  gold,  lie  was 
resolved  to  seize  tlie  prize  ;  but  both  his  hands 
being  already  filled  \\ith  i)earl  oysters,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  snap  at  it  with  his  mouth  :  the 
consequence  is  easily  imagined  ;  the  hook,  before 
unperceived,  was  instantly  fastened  to  the  jaw,  nor 
could  he,  with  all  his  eff"ort8  or  his  floundering,  get 
free. 

"  Sister,"  cries  the  youngest  princess,  "  I  have 
certainly  caught  a  monstrous  fish  ;  I  never  per- 
ceived anything  struggle  so  at  the  end  of  my  line 
before  ;  come  and  help  me  to  draw  it  in."  They 
both  now,  therefore,  assisted  in  fishing  up  the  diver 
on  shore  ;  but  nothing  could  equal  their  surprise 
upon  seeing  him.  "  Bless  my  eyes,"  cries  the 
])rude,  '*  what  have  wo  got  here  ?  This  is  a  very 
odd  fish,  to  be  sure  ;  I  never  saw  anything  in  my 
life  look  so  queer  ;  what  eyes,  what  terrible  claws, 
what  a  monstrous  snout !  I  have  i-ead  of  this 
monster  somewhere  before,  it  certainly  must  be  a 
tanlang,  that  eats  women  ;  let  us  throw  it  back 
into  the  sea,  where  we  found  it," 

The  diver  in  the  meantime  stood  upon  the  beach, 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  with  the  hook  in  his  mouth, 
using  every  art  that  he  thought  could  best  excite 
pity,  and  particularly  looking  exti-emely  tender, 
which  is  usual  in  such  circumstances.  The  co- 
quette, therefore,  in  some  measure  influenced  by 
the  innocence  of  his  looks,  ventured  to  contradict 
her  companion.  "Upon  my  word,  sister,"  says 
she,  "  I  see  nothing  in  the  animal  so  very  terrible 
as  you  are  pleased  to  apprehend  ;  I  think  it  may 
serve  well  enough  for  a  change.  Always  sharks, 
and  sturgeons,  and  lobsters,  and  crawfish,  make 
me  quite  sick.  I  fancy  a  slice  of  this,  nicely  gril- 
laded,  and  dressed  up  with  shrimj)  sauce,  would 
be  pretty  eating.  I  fancy  mamma  would  like  a  bit 
with  pickles  above  all  things  in  the  world  ;  and  if 
it  should  not  sit  easy  on  her  stomach,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  discontinue  it  when  found  disagree- 
able, you  know." — "Horrid!"  cries  the  prude, 
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"  would  the  girl  be  poisoned  !  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
ianlang  :  I  have  read  of  it  in  twenty  places.  It 
is  everywhere  described  as  the  most  pernicious 
animal  that  ever  infested  the  ocean.  I  am  certain 
it  is  the  most  insidious,  ravenous  creature  in  the 
world,  and  is  certain  destruction  if  taken  uiter- 
inally."  The  youngest  sister  was  now,  therefore, 
'obliged  to  submit ;  both  assisted  in  drawing  the 
hook  with  some  violence  from  the  diver's  jaw  ; 
and  he,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  bent  his  breast 
against  the  broad  wave  and  disappeared  in  an 
instant. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  mother  came  down  to 
the  beach,  to  know  the  cause  of  her  daughters' 
delay  ;  they  told  her  every  circumstance,  describing 
the  monster  they  had  caught.  The  old  lady  was 
one  of  the  most  discreet  women  in  the  world  ;  she 
was  called  the  black-eyed  princess,  from  two  black 
eyes  she  had  received  in  her  youth,  being  a  little 
addicted  to  boxing  in  her  licjuor.  "  Alas,  my  chil- 
dren," cries  she,  *'  what  have  you  done  ?  The  fish 
you  caught  was  a  man-fish  ;  one  of  the  most  tame 
domestic  animals  in  the  world.  We  could  have 
let  him  run  and  play  about  the  garden,  and  he 
would  have  been  twenty  times  more  entertahiing 
than  our  squirrel  or  monkey." — "  If  that  be  all," 
says  the  young  coquette,  "  we  will  fish  for  him 
again.  If  that  be  all,  I'll  hold  three  tooth-pieks 
to  one  pound  of  snuff",  I  catch  him  whenever  I 
please."  Accordingly  they  threw  in  their  line 
once  more  ;  but  with  all  their  gilding,  and  pad- 
dling, and  assiduity,  they  could  never  after  catch 
the  diver.  In  this  state  of  solitude  and  disap- 
pointment they  continued  for  many  years,  stiil 
fishing,  but  without  success  ;  till,  at  last,  the  genius 
of  the  place,  in  pity  to  their  distresses,  changed 
the  prude  into  a  shrimp,  and  the  coquette  into  an 
oyster.     Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 

FROJM   THE   SAME. 

I  AM  amused,  my  dear  Fum,  with  the  labours  of 
some  of  the  learned  here.  One  shall  write  you  a 
whole  folio  on  the  dissection  of  a  caterpillar. 
Another  shall  swell  his  works  with  the  description 
of  the  plumage  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  ;  a  third 
shall  see  a  little  world  on  a  peach -leaf,  and  publish 
a  book  to  describe  what  his  readers  might  see  more 
clearly  in  two  minutes,  only  by  being  furnished 
with  eyes  and  a  microscope. 

I  have  frequently  compared  the  understandings 
of  such  men  to  their  own  glasses.  Their  field  of 
vision  is  too  contracted  to  take  in  the  whole  of  any 
but  minute  objects  ;  they  view  all  nature  bit  by 
bit ;  now  the  proboscis,  now  the  antenna?,  now  the 
pinnae  of  —  a  flea.  Now  the  polypus  comes  to 
breakfast  upon  a  worm  ;  now  it  is  kept  up  to  see 
how  long  it  will  live  without  eating  ;  now  it  is 
turned  inside  outward  ;  and  now  it  sickens  and 
dies.  Thus  they  proceed,  laboi-ious  in  trifles,  con- 
stant in  experiment,  without  one  single  abstrac- 
tion, by  which  alone  knowledge  may  be  properly 
said  to  increase  ;  till  at  last  their  ideas,  ever  em- 
ployed upon  minute  things,  contract  to  the  size  of 
the  diminutive  object,  and  a  single  mite  shall  fill 
the  whole  mind's  capacity. 

Yet  believe  me,  my  friend,  ridiculous  as  these 
men  are  to  the  world,  they  are  set  up  as  objects  of 


esteem  for  each  other.  They  have  particular 
places  appointed  for  their  meetings  ;  in  which  one 
shows  his  cockle-shell,  and  is  praised  by  all  the 
society  ;  another  produces  his  powder,  makes  some 
experiments  that  result  in  nothing,  and  comes  off 
with  admiration  and  applause  ;  a  third  comes  out 
with  the  important  discovery  of  some  new  process 
in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  and  is  set  down  as  the 
accurate  and  sensible  ;  while  one,  still  more  for- 
tunate than  the  rest,  by  pickling,  potting,  and 
preserving  monsters,  rises  into  unbounded  repu- 
tation. 

The  labours  of  such  men,  instead  of  being  cal- 
culated to  amuse  the  public,  are  laid  out  only  in 
diverting  each  other.  The  world  becomes  very 
little  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  knowing  what  is 
the  peculiar  food  of  an  insect,  that  is  itself  the 
food  of  another,  which  in  its  turn  is  eaten  by  a 
third  ;  but  there  are  men  who  have  studied  them- 
selves into  a  habit  of  investigating  and  admiring 
such  minutioe.  To  these  such  subjects  are  pleas- 
ing, as  there  are  some  who  contentedly  spend 
whole  days  in  endeavouring  to  solve  enigmas,  or 
disentangle  the  puzzling-sticks  of  children. 

But  of  all  the  learned,  those  who  pretend  to  in- 
vestigate remote  antiquity,  have  least  to  plead  in 
their  own  defence,  when  they  carry  this  passion 
to  a  faulty  excess.  They  ai*e  generally  found  to 
supply  by  conjecture  the  want  of  record,  and  then 
by  ])erseverance  are  wrought  up  into  a  confidence 
of  the  truth  of  opinions,  which  even  to  themselves 
at  first  appeared  founded  only  in  imagination. 

The  Europeans  have  heard  much  of  the  king- 
dom of  China  :  its  politeness,  arts,  commerce, 
laws,  and  morals  are  however  but,  very  imperfectly 
known  among  them.  They  have  even  now  in  their 
Indian  warehouse  numberless  utensils,  ])lants,  mi- 
nerals, and  nuichines,  of  the  use  of  which  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  ;  nor  can  any  among  them  even 
make  a  profitable  guess  for  what  they  might  have 
been  designed.  Yet  though  this  people  be  so 
ignorant  of  the  present  real  state  of  China,  the 
philosophers  I  am  describing  have  entered  into 
long,  learned,  laborious  disputes  about  what  China 
was  two  thousand  years  ago.  China  and  European 
happiness  are  but  little  connected  even  at  this  day  ; 
but  European  happiness  and  China  two  thousand 
years  ago  have  certainly  no  connexion  at  all. 
However,  the  learned  have  written  on  and  pur- 
sued the  subject  through  all  the  labyrinths  of 
antiquity  ;  though  the  early  dews  and  the  tainted 
gale  be  passed  away,  though  no  footsteps  remain 
to  direct  the  doubtful  chase,  yet  still  they  run  for- 
ward,  open  upon  the  uncertain  scent,  and  though 
in  fact  they  follow  nothing,  are  earnest  in  the  pur- 
suit. In  this  chase  however  they  all  take  different 
ways.  One,  for  examj)le,  confidently  assures  us, 
that  China  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Egypt. 
Sesostris,  he  observes,  led  his  army  as  far  as  the 
Ganges ;  therefore,  if  he  went  so  far,  he  might  still 
have  gone  as  far  as  China,  which  is  but  about  a 
thousand  miles  from  thence  ;  therefore  he  did  go 
to  China  ;  therefore  China  was  not  peopled  before 
he  went  tliere  ;  therefore  it  was  peopled  by  him. 
Besides,  the  Egyptians  have  pyramids  :  the  Chi- 
nese have  in  like  manner  their  porcelain  tower  ; 
the  Egyptians  used  to  light  up  candles  upon  every 
rejoicing,  the  Chinese  have  lanterns  upon  the  same 
occasion  ;  the  Egyptians  had  their  great  river,  so 
have  the  Chinese  j  but  what  serves  to  put  the  mat- 
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ter  past  a  doubt  is,  that  the  ancient  kings  of  China 
and  those  of  Epcypt  were  called  by  the  same  names. 
The  Emperor  Ki  is  certainly  the  same  with  King 
Atoes  :  for,  if  we  only  change  K  into  A,  and  t  into 
toes,  we  shall  have  the  name  Atoes  ;  and  with 
equal  ease  Menes  may  be  proved  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Emperor  Yu  ;  therefore  the  Chinese  are 
a  colony  from  Egypt. 

But  another  of  the  learned  is  entirely  different 
from  the  last ;  and  he  will  have  the  Chinese  to  be 
a  colony  planted  by  Noah  just  after  the  deluge. 
Fii-st,  from  the  vast  similitude  there  is  between 
the  name  of  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
monarchy,  and  that  of  Noah,  the  preserver  of  the 
human  race.  Noah,  Fohi,  very  like  each  other 
truly  ;  they  have  each  but  four  letters,  and  only 
two  of  the  four  happen  to  differ.  But  to  strengthen 
the  arn;ument,  Fohi,  as  the  Chinese  chronicle  as- 
sei'ts,  had  no  father.  Noah,  it  is  true,  had  a  father, 
as  the  European  Bible  tells  us  ;  but  then,  as  this 
father  was  probably  drowned  in  the  flood,  it  is 
just  the  same  as  if  he  had  no  father  at  all  ;  there- 
fore, Noah  and  Fohi  are  the  same.  Just  after  the 
flood,  the  earth  was  covered  with  mud  ;  if  it  was 
incrustated  with  mud,  it  must  have  been  incrus- 
tated  mud  ;  if  it  was  incrustated,  it  was  clothed 
with  verdure  ;  this  was  a  fine,  unembarrassed  road 
for  Noah  to  fly  from  his  wicked  children  ;  he 
therefore  did  fly  from  them,  and  took  a  journey  of 
two  thousand  miles  for  his  own  amusement ; 
therefore  Noah  and  Fohi  are  the  same. 

Another  sect  of  literati,  for  they  all  pass  among 
the  vulgar  for  very  great  scholars,  assert,  that  the 
Chinese  came  neither  from  the  colony  of  Sesostris, 
nor  from  Noah,  but  are  descended  from  Magog, 
Meshec,  and  Tubal  ;  and  therefore  neither  Sesos- 
tris, nor  Noah,  nor  Fohi,  are  the  same. 

It  is  thus,  my  friend,  that  indolence  assumes 
the  airs  of  wisdom  ;  and  while  it  tosses  the  cup 
and  ball  with  infantine  folly,  desires  the  world  to 
look  on,  and  calls  the  stupid  pastime  philosophy 
and  learnuig.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XC. 

FROM  THK  SAME. 

When  the  men  of  this  country  are  once  turned 
of  thirty,  they  regularly  retire  every  year  at  pro- 
per intervals  to  lie  in  of  the  spleen.  The  vulgar, 
unfurnished  with  the  luxurious  comforts  of  the 
soft  cushion,  down  bed,  and  easy-chair,  are  obliged, 
when  the  fit  is  on  them,  to  nurse  it  up  by  drinking, 
idleness,  and  ill-humour.  lu  such  dispositions, 
unhappy  is  the  foreigner  who  happens  to  cross 
them  ;  his  long  chin,  tarnished  coat,  or  pinched 
hat,  are  sure  to  receive  no  quarter.  If  they  meet 
no  foreigner  however  to  fight  with,  they  are  in 
such  cases  generally  content  with  beating  each 
other. 

The  rich,  as  they  have  more  sensibility,  are 
operated  upon  with  greater  violence  by  this  dis- 
order. Different  from  the  poor,  instead  of  be- 
coming more  insolent,  they  grow  totally  unfit  for 
opposition.  A  general  here,  who  would  have  faced 
a  culverin  when  well,  if  the  fit  be  on  him  shall 
hardly  find  courage  to  snuff  a  candle.  An  admiral, 
who  could  have  opposed  a  broadside  without  shrink- 
ing, shall  sit  whole  days  in  his  chamber,  mobbed 
up  in  double  night-caps,  shuddering  at  the  intru- 


sive breeze,  and  distinguishable  from  his  wife  only 
by  his  black  beard  and  heavy  eye-brows. 

In  the  country  this  disorder  mostly  attacks  the 
fair  sex,  in  town  it  is  most  unfavourable  to  the 
men.  A  lady,  who  has  pined  whole  years  amidst 
cooing  doves  and  complaining  nightingales,  in  rural 
retirement,  shall  resume  all  her  vivacity  in  one 
night  at  a  city  gambling-table  ;  her  husband,  who 
roared,  hunted,  and  got  drunk  at  home,  shall  grow 
splenetic  in  town  in  proportion  to  his  wife's  good- 
humour.  Upon  their  arrival  in  London,  they 
exchange  their  disorders.  In  consequence  of  her 
parties  and  excursions,  he  puts  on  the  furred  cap 
and  scarlet  stomacher,  and  perfectly  resembles  an 
Indian  husband,  who,  when  his  wife  is  safely  de- 
livered, permits  her  to  transact  business  abroad, 
while  he  undergoes  all  the  formality  of  keeping 
his  bed,  and  receiving  all  the  condolence  in  her 
place. 

But  those  who  reside  constantly  in  town,  owe 
this  disorder  mostly  to  the  influence  of  tJie  wea- 
ther. It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  a  variety 
of  transmutations  an  east  wind  will  produce  ;  it 
has  been  known  to  change  a  lady  of  fashion  into 
a  parlour  couch,  an  alderinan  into  a  plate  of  cus- 
tards, and  a  dispenser  of  justice  into  a  rat-trap. 
Even  philosophers  themselves  are  not  exempt 
from  its  influence  ;  it  has  often  converted  a  poet 
into  a  coral  and  bells,  and  a  patriot  senator  into  a 
dumb  waiter. 

Some  days  ago  I  went  to  visit  the  man  in  hiack, 
and  entered  his  house  with  that  cheerfulness, 
which  the  certainty  of  a  favourable  reception 
always  inspires.  Upon  opening  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  I  found  him  with  the  most  rueful  face 
imaginable,  in  a  morning-gown  and  flannel  night- 
cap, earnestly  employed  in  learning  to  blow  the 
German  flute.  Struck  with  the  absurdity  of  a 
man  in  the  decline  of  life,  thus  blowing  away  all 
his  constitution  and  spirits,  even  without  the 
consolation  of  l^ing  musical,  I  ventured  to  ask 
what  could  induce  him  to  attempt  learning  so  dif- 
ficult an  instrument  so  late  in  life.  To  this  he 
made  no  reply,  but  groaning,  and  still  holding  the 
flute  to  his  lips,  continued  to  gaze  at  me  for  some 
moments  very  angrily,  and  then  proceeded  to 
practise  his  gamut  as  before.  After  having  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  the  most  hideous  tones  in  nature, 
at  last,  turning  to  me,  he  demanded,  whether  1  did 
not  think  he  had  made  a  surprising  progress  in 
two  days  ?  You  see,  continues  he,  I  have  got  the 
Ambusheer,  already,  and  as  for  fingering,  my 
master  tells  me,  I  shall  have  that  in  a  few  lessons 
more.  I  was  so  much  astonished  with  this  in- 
stance of  inverted  ambition,  that  I  knew  not  what 
to  reply  ;  but  soon  discerned  the  cause  of  all  his 
absurdities  ;  my  friend  was  under  a  motamoi-phosis 
by  the  power  of  spleen,  and  flute-blowing  was  un- 
luckily become  his  adventitious  passion. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  banish  his  anxiety  im- 
perceptibly, by  seeming  to  indulge  it,  I  began  to 
descant  on  those  gloomy  topics  by  which  philo- 
sophers often  get  I'id  of  their  own  spleen,  ;by  com- 
municating it ;  the  wretchedness  of  a  man  in  this 
life,  the  happiness  of  some  wrought  out  of  the 
miseries  of  others,  the  necessity  that  wretches 
should  expire  under  punishment,  that  rogues  might 
enjoy  affluence  in  tranquillity  ;  I  led  him  on  fi-om 
the  inhumanity  of  the  rich  to  tlie  ingratitude  of 
the  beggar  ;  from  the  insincerity  of  refinement  to 
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the  fierceness  of  i-usticity  ;  and  at  last  had  the 
good  fortune  to  restore  him  to  his  usual  serenity 
of  temper,  by  permitting  him  to  expatiate  upon 
all  the  modes  of  human  slavery. 

« Some  nights  ago,"  says  ray  friend,  "  sitting 
alone  by  my  fire,  I  happened  to  look  into  an  ac- 
count of  the  detection  of  a  set  of  men  called  the 
thief-takers.  I  read  over  the  many  hideous  cruel- 
ties of  those  haters  of  mankind,  of  their  pretended 
friendship  to  the  wretches  they  meant  to  betray, 
of  their  sending  men  out  to  rob  and  then  hanging 
them,  I  could  not  avoid  sometimes  interrupting 
the  nax'rative  by  crying  out, '  Yet  these  are  men  1 ' 
As  I  went  on,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  lived 
by  this  practice  several  years,  and  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  price  of  blood  ;  '  and  yet,'  cried  I, 
*  I  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  and  am  desired 
to  call  these  men  my  brothers  !'  I  read  that  the 
very  man  who  led  the  condemned  wretch  to  the 
gallows,  was  he  who  falsely  swore  his  life  away  ; 
*and  yet,'  continued  I,  'that  perjurer  had  just 
such  a  nose,  such  lips,  such  hands,  and  such  e}'es 
as  Newton.'  I  at  last  came  to  the  account  of  the 
wretch  that  was  searched  after  I'obbing  one  of  the 
thief-takers  of  half-a-crown.  Those  of  the  confe- 
deracy knew  that  he  had  got  but  that  single  half- 
crown  in  the  world  ;  after  a  long  search,  there- 
foi-e,  which  they  knew  would  be  fruitless,  and 
taking  from  him  the  half-crown,  which  they  knew 
was  all  he  had,  one  of  the  gang  compassionately 
cried  out,  *  Alas  !  poor  creature,  let  him  keep  all 
the  rest  he  has  got,  it  will  do  him  service  in  New- 
gate, where  we  are  sending  him.'  This  was  an  in- 
stance of  such  complicated  guilt  and  hypocrisy,  that 
I  threw  down  the  book  in  an  agony  of  rage,  and 
began  to  think  with  malice  of  all  the  human  kind. 
I  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  soon  perceiving 
the  ticking  of  my  watch  beginning  to  grow  noisy 
and  troublesome,  I  quickly  placed  it  out  of  hear- 
ing, and  strove  to  resume  my  serenity.  But  the 
watchman  soon  gave  me  a  second  alarm.  I  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  this,  when  my  peace  was 
assaulted  by  the  wind  at  my  window  ;  and  when 
that  ceased  to  blow,  I  listened  for  death-watches 
in  the  wainscot.  I  now  found  my  whole  system 
discomposed.  I  strove  to  find  a  resource  in  phi- 
losophy and  reason  ;  but  what  could  I  oppose,  or 
where  direct  my  blow,  when  I  could  see  no  enemy 
to  combat  1  I  saw  no  misery,  approaching,  nor 
knew  any  I  had  to  fear  ;  yet  still  I  was  miserable. 
Moi'ning  came  ;  I  sought  for  tranquillity  in  dissi- 
pation, sauntered  from  one  place  of  public  resort 
to  another,  but  found  myself  disagreeable  to  my 
acquaintance,  and  ridiculous  to  others.  I  tried  at 
different  times  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  ;  I 
solved  geometrical  problems,  shaped  tobacco- 
stoppers,  wrote  verses,  and  cut  paper.  At  last  I 
l)laced  my  affections  on  music,  and  find  that  earnest 
employment,  if  it  cannot  cure,  at  least  will  palliate 
every  anxiety."     Adieu. 


LETTER  XCL 

FROM  THE   SAMK, 

It  is  no  unpleasing  contemplation  to  consider 
the  influence  which  soil  and  climate  have  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  animals  and 
vegetables  of  different  countries.  That  among  the 
brute  creation  is  much  more  visible  than  in  man. 


and  that  in  vegetables  more  than  either.  In  some 
places  those  plants  which  are  entirely  poisonous  at 
home,  lose  their  deleterious  quality  by  being  car- 
ried abroad  ;  thei'e  are  serpents  in  Macedonia  so 
harmless  as  to  be  used  as  playthings  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  some  parte  of 
Fez  there  are  lions  so  very  timorous  as  to  be 
scared  away,  though  coming  in  herds,  by  the  cries 
of  women. 

I  know  of  no  country  where  the  influence  of 
climate  and  soil  is  more  visible  than  in  England  ; 
the  same  hidden  cause  which  gives  courage  to  their 
dogs  and  cocks,  gives  also  fierceness  to  their  men. 
But  chiefly  this  ferocity  appears  among  the  vulgar. 
The  polite  of  every  country  pretty  nearly  resem- 
ble each  other.  But  as  in  simpleing,  it  is  among 
the  uncultivated  productions  of  nature  we  are  to 
examine  the  characteristic  differences  of  climate 
and  soil,  so  in  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  the 
people  we  must  look  among  the  sons  of  unpolished 
I'usticity.  The  vulgar  English  therefore  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  superior  pride,  impatience,  and  a  peculiar  har- 
diness of  soul. 

Perhaps  no  qualities  in  the  world  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish  than  these  ;  artificial  com- 
plaisance and  easy  deference  being  superinduced 
over  these,  generally  form  a  great  character  ; 
something  at  once  elegant  and  majestic,  affable  yet 
sincere.  Such  in  general  are  the  better  sort  ;  but 
they  who  are  left  in  primitive  rudeness  are  the 
least  disposed  for  society  with  others,  or  comfort 
internally,  of  any  people  under  the  sun. 

The  poor,  indeed,  of  every  country  are  but  little 
prone  to  treat  each  other  with  tenderness  ;  their 
own  miseries  ai'e  too  apt  to  engross  all  their  pity  ; 
and,  perhaps,  too,  they  give  but  little  commisera- 
tion, as  they  find  but  little  from  othei's.  But  in 
England  the  poor  treat  each  other  upon  evei*y 
occasion  with  more  than  savage  animosity,  and  as 
if  they  were  in  a  state  of  open  war  by  nature. 
In  China,  if  two  porters  should  meet  in  a  narrow 
street,  they  would  lay  down  their  burdens,  make  a 
thousand  excuses  to  each  other  for  the  accidental 
interruption,  and  beg  pardon  on  their  knees  ;  if 
two  men  of  the  same  occupation  should  meet  here, 
they  would  at  first  begin  to  scold,  and  at  last  to 
beat  each  other.  One  would  think  they  had  mise- 
ries enough  resulting  from  penury  and  labour  not 
to  increase  them  by  ill-nature  among  themselves, 
and  subjection  to  new  penalties  :  but  such  consi- 
derations never  weigh  with  them. 

But  to  recompense  this  strange  absurdity,  they 
are  in  the  main  generous,  brave,  and  enterprising. 
They  feel  the  slightest  injuries  with  a  degree  of 
ungovei'ned  impatience,  but  resist  the  greatest 
calamities  with  surprising  fortitude.  Those  mise- 
ries under  which  any  other  people  in  the  world 
would  sink,  they  have  often  showed  they  were 
capable  of  enduring ;  if  accidentally  cast  upon  some 
desolate  coast,  their  perseverance  is  beyond  what 
any  other  nation  is  capable  of  sustaining  :  if  impri- 
soned for  crimes,  their  efforts  to  escape  are  greater 
than  among  othei'S.  The  peculiar  strength  of  their 
prisons,  when  compared  to  those  elsewhere,  argues 
their  hardiness  ;  even  the  strongest  prisons  I  have 
ever  seen  in  other  countries,  would  be  very  insuf- 
ficient to  confine  the  untameable  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. In  short,  what  man  dares  do  in  circum  - 
stances  of  danger,  an  Englishman  will.     His  vir- 
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tues  seem  to  sleep  in  the  calm,  and  are  called  out 
only  to  combat  the  kindred  storm. 

But  the  greatest  eulogy  of  this  people  is  the 
generosity  of  their  miscreants  ;  the  tenderness  in 
general  of  their  robbers  and  highwaymen.  Per- 
haps no  people  can  produce  instances  of  the  same 
kind  where  the  desperate  mix  pity  with  injustice, 
still  show  that  they  understand  a  distinction  in 
crimes,  and  even  in  acts  of  violence  have  still  some 
tincture  of  remaining  virtue.  In  every  other 
country,  robbery  and  murder  go  almost  always 
together  ;  here  it  seldom  happens,  except  upon  ill- 
judged  resistance  or  pursuit.  The  banditti  of  other 
countries  are  unmerciful  to  a  supreme  degree ;  the 
highwayman  and  robber  here  are  generous,  at 
least  in  their  intercourse  among  each  other. 
Taking,  therefore,  my  opinion  of  the  English  from 
the  virtues  and  vices  practised  among  the  vulgar, 
they  at  once  present  to  a  stranger  all  their  faults, 
and  keep  their  virtues  up  only  for  the  inquiring 
eyes  of  a  philosopher. 

Foreigners  are  generally  shocked  at  their  inso- 
lence upon  first  coming  among  them  ;  they  find 
themselves  ridiculed  and  insulted  in  every  street, 
they  meet  with  none  of  those  trifling  civilities,  so 
frequent  elsewhere,  which  are  instances  of  mutual 
good-will  without  previous  acquaintance  ;  they 
travel  through  the  country  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  obstinate  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance, 
meet  every  moment  something  to  excite  their  dis- 
gust, and  return  home  to  characterise  this  as  the 
region  of  spleen,  insolence,  and  ill-natui'e.  In 
short,  England  would  be  the  last  place  in  the  world 
I  would  ti-avel  to  by  way  of  amusement,  but  the 
first  for  instruction.  I  would  choose  to  have 
others  for  my  acquaintance,  but  Englishmen  for 
my  friends. 


LETTER  XCIl. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

The  mind  is  ever  ingenious  in  making  its  own 
distress.  The  wandering  beggar,  who  has  none  to 
protect,  to  feed,  or  to  shelter  him,  fancies  com- 
plete happiness  in  labour  and  a  full  meal  ;  take 
him  from  rags  and  want,  feed,  clothe,  and  employ 
him,  his  wishes  now  rise  one  step  above  his  station  ; 
he  could  be  happy  were  he  possessed  of  raiment, 
food,  and  ease.  Suppose  his  wishes  gratified  even 
in  these,  his  prospects  widen  as  he  ascends  ;  he 
finds  himself  in  affluence  and  tranquillity  indeed, 
but  indolence  soon  breeds  anxiety,  and  he  desires 
not  only  to  be  freed  from  pain,  but  to  be  possessed 
of  pleasure  ;  pleasure  is  granted  him,  and  this  but 
opens  his  soul  to  ambition,  and  ambition  will  be 
sure  to  taint  his  future  happiness,  either  with 
jealousy,  disappointment,  or  fatigue. 

But  of  all  the  arts  of  distress  found  out  by  man 
for  his  own  torment,  perhaps,  that  of  philosophic 
misery  is  most  truly  ridiculous,  a  passion  no  where 
carried  to  so  extrvagant  an  excess  as  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  now  reside.  It  is  not  enough  to 
engage  all  the  compassion  of  a  philosopher  here, 
that  his  own  globe  is  harassed  with  wars,  pestilence, 
or  barbarity,  he  shall  grieve  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon,  if  the  situation  of  her  imaginary  moun- 
tains happen  to  alter  ;  and  dread  the  extinction  of 
the  sun,  if  the  spots  on  his  surface  happen  to 
ncrease  :_one  should  imaghie,  that  philosophy  was 


introduced  to  make  men  happy  ;  but  here  it  serves 
to  make  hundreds  miserable. 

My  landlady  some  days  ago  brought  me  the  diary 
of  a  philosopher  of  this  desponding  sort,  who  had 
lodged  in  the  apartment  before  me.  It  contains 
the  history  of  a  life,  which  seems  to  be  one  con- 
tinued tissue  of  sorrow,  apprehension,  and  distress. 
A  single  week  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole, 

Monday.  In  what  a  transient,  decaying  situa- 
tion are  we  placed,  and  what  various  reasons  does 
philosophy  furnish  to  make  mankind  unhappy  ! 
A  single  grain  of  mustard  shall  continue  to  produce 
its  similitude  through  numberless  successions  ;  yet 
what  has  been  granted  to  this  little  seed  has  been 
denied  to  our  planetary  system  ;  the  mustard-seed 
is  still  unaltered,  but  the  system  is  growing  old, 
and  must  quickly  fall  to  decay.  How  terrible  will 
it  be,  when  the  motions  of  all  the  planets  have  at 
last  become  so  iiTegular  as  to  need  repairing  ; 
when  the  moon  shall  fall  into  frightful  paroxysms 
of  alteration  ;  when  the  earth,  deviating  from  its 
ancient  track,  and  with  every  other  planet  forget- 
ting its  circular  revolutions,  shall  become  so  eccen- 
tric, that,  unconfined  by  the  laws  of  system,  it  shall 
fly  off"  into  boundless  space,  to  knock  against  some 
distant  world,  or  fall  in  upon  the  sun,  either  ex- 
tinguishing his  light,  or  burned  up  by  his  flames  in 
a  moment.  Perhaps  while  I  write,  this  dreadful 
change  is  begun.  Shield  me  from  universal  ruin  ! 
Yet  idiot  man  laughs,  sings,  and  rejoices  in  the 
very  face  of  the  sun,  and  seems  no  way  touched 
with  his  situation. 

Tuesday.  Went  to  bed  in  great  distress,  awaked, 
and  was  comforted,  by  considering  that  this  change 
was  to  happen  at  some  indefinite  time,  and  there- 
fore, like  death,  the  thoughts  of  it  might  easily  be 
borne.  But  there  is  a  revolution,  a  fixed  deter- 
mined revolution,  which  must  certainly  come  to 
pass  ;  yet  which,  by  good  fortune,  I  shall  never 
feel,  except  in  my  posterity.  The  obliquity  of  the 
equator  with  the  ecliptic  is  now  twenty  minutes 
less  than  when  it  was  observed  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  Piteas.  If  this  be  the  case,  in  six  thousand 
the  obliquity  will  be  still  less  by  a  whole  degree. 
This  being  supposed,  it  is  evident,  that  our  earth, 
as  Louville  has  clearly  proved,  has  a  motion,  by 
which  the  climates  must  necessarily  change  place, 
and  in  the  space  of  about  one  million  of  years, 
England  shall  actually  travel  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
I  shudder  at  the  change  !  How  shall  our  unhappy 
grandchildren  endure  the  hideous  climate  !  A 
million  of  years  will  soon  be  accomplished  ;  they 
are  but  a  moment  when  compared  to  eternity, 
then  shall  our  charming  country,  as  I  may  say,  in 
a  moment  of  time,  resemble  the  hideous  wilderness 
of  Nova  Zembla. 

Wednesday.  To-night,  by  my  calculation,  the 
long  predicted  comet  is  to  make  its  first  appear- 
ance. Heavens,  what  terrors  are  impending  over 
our  little  dim  speck  of  earth  !  Dreadful  visitation  ! 
Are  we  to  be  scorched  in  its  fires,  or  only  smoth- 
ered in  the  vapour  of  its  tail  ?  That  is  the  question  ! 
Thoughtless  mortals,  go  build  houses,  plant  orch- 
ards, purchase  estates,  for  to-morrow  you  die. 
But  what  if  the  comet  should  not  come  ?  That 
would  be  equally  fatal.  Comets  are  servants  which 
periodically  return  to  supply  the  sun  with  fuel.  If 
our  sun,  therefore,  should  be  disappointed  of  the 
expected  supply,  and  all  his  fuel  be  in  the  mean 
time  burnt  out,  he  must  expire  like  an  exhausted 
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taper.  What  a  miserable  situation  must  our  earth 
be  in,  without  his  enlivening  ray  ?  Have  we  not 
seen  several  neighbouring  suns  entirely  disappear  ? 
Has  not  a  fixed  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Ram  lately 
been  quite  extinguished  1 

Thursday.  The  comet  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  I 
am  sorry  for  it  :  first,  sorry  because  my  calculation 
is  false  ;  secondly,  sorry  lest  the  sun  should  want 
fuel ;  thirdly,  sorry  lest  the  wits  should  laugh  at 
our  erroneous  predictions  ;  and,  fourthly,  sorry 
because  if  it  appeal's  to-night,  it  must  necessarily 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction  ; 
and  heaven  help  the  unhappy  country  on  which  it 
happens  to  fall  ! 

Friday.  Our  whole  society  have  been  out  all 
eager  in  search  of  the  comet.  We  have  seen  not 
less  than  sixteen  comets  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens.  However,  we  are  unanimously  resolved 
to  fix  upon  one  only  to  be  the  comet  expected. 
That  near  Virgo  wants  nothing  but  a  tail  to  fit  it 
out  completely  for  terrestrial  admiration. 

Saturday.  The  moon  is,  I  find,  at  her  old  pranks. 
Her  appulses,  librations,  and  other  irregularities 
indeed  amaze  me.  My  daughter,  too,  is  tliis  morn- 
ing gone  off"  with  a  grenadier.  No  way  surprising. 
I  was  never  able  to  give  her  a  relish  for  wisdom. 
She  ever  promised  to  be  a  mei'e  expletive  in  the 
creation.  But  the  moon,  the  moon  gives  me  real 
uneasiness  ;  I  fondly  fancied  I  had  fixed  her.  I 
had  thought  her  constant,  and  constant  only  to 
me  ;  but  every  night  discovers  her  infidelity,  and 
proves  me  a  desolate  and  abandoned  lover.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XCIIL 

TO  THE    SAME. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  influence  titles  shall 
have  upon  the  mind,  even  though  these  titles  be 
of  our  own  making. — Like  children  we  dress  up 
the  puppets  in  finery,  and  then  stand  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  plastic  wonder.  I  have  been  told  of 
a  rat-catcher  here,  who  strolled  for  a  long  time 
about  the  villages  near  town,  without  findmg  any 
employment  ;  at  last,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  take  the  title  of  his  Majesty's  rat-catcher  in 
ordinary,  and  this  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions ;  when  it  was  known  that  he  caught  rats  at 
court,  all  were  ready  to  give  him  countenance  and 
employment. 

But  of  all  the  people,  they  who  make  books  seem 
most  perfectly  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  titular 
dignity.  All  seem  convinced,  that  a  book  written 
by  vulgar  hands,  can  neither  instruct  nor  improve ; 
none  but  kings,  chams,  and  mandarins  can  write 
with  any  probability  of  success.  If  the  titles  inform 
me  right,  not  only  kings  and  courtiers,  but  emper- 
oi'S  themselves,  in  this  country  periodically  supply 
I    the  press. 

A  man  here  who  should  write,  and  honestly  con- 
fess that  he  wrote  for  bread,  might  as  well  send  his 
manuscript  to  fire  the  baker's  oven  ;  not  one  crea- 
ture will  read  him  ;  all  must  be  court-bred  poets, 
or  pretend  at  least  to  be  court-bred,  who  can  expect 
to  please.  Should  the  caitiff  fairly  avow  a  design 
of  emptying  our  pockets  and  filling  his  own,  every 
reader  would  instantly  forsake  him  ;  even  those 
wiio  write  for  tread  themselves  would  combine  to 
worry  him,  perfectly  sensible  that  his  attempts 
only  served  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths. 


And  yet  this  silly  prepossession  the  more  amazes 
me,  when  I  consider,  that  almost  all  the  excellent 
productions  in  wit  that  have  appeai'ed  here,  were 
purely  the  offspring  of  necessity  :  their  Drydens, 
Butlers,  Otways,  and  Farquhars,  were  all  writers 
for  bread.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  hunger  has  a 
most  amazing  faculty  for  sharpening  the  genius  ; 
and  he  who  with  a  full  belly  can  thuik  like  a  hero, 
after  a  course  of  fasting  shall  rise  to  the  sublimity 
of  a  demigod. 

But  what  will  most  amaze  is,  that  this  very  set 
of  men,  who  are  now  so  much  depreciated  by  fools, 
are  however,  the  very  best  writers  they  have 
among  them  at  present. — For  my  own  part,  were 
I  to  buy  a  hat,  I  would  not  have  it  fx'om  a  stocking- 
maker,  but  a  hatter  ;  were  I  to  buy  shoes,  I  should 
not' go  to  the  tailor's  for  that  purpose.  It  is  just 
so  with  regard  to  wit ;  did  I,  for  my  life,  desire  to 
be  well-served,  I  would  apply  only  to  those  who 
made  it  their  trade  and  lived  by  it.  You  smile  at 
the  oddity  of  my  opinion  ;  but,  be  assured,  my 
friend,  that  wit  is  in  some  measure  mechanical  ; 
and  that  a  man  long  habituated  to  catch  at  even 
its  resemblance,  will  at  last  be  happy  enough  to 
possess  the  substance  !  by  a  long  habit  of  writing 
he  acquires  a  justness  of  thinking,  and  a  mastery 
of  manner,  which  holiday  writers,  even  with  ten 
times  his  genius,  may  vainly  attempt  to  equal. 

How  then  are  they  deceived,  who  expect  from 
title,  dignity,  and  exterior  circumstance  an  excel- 
lence which  is  in  some  measure  acquired  by  habit, 
and  sharpened  by  necessity  !  You  have  seen,  like 
me,  many  literary  I'eputations  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  fashion,  which  have  scarcely  survived 
the  possessor  ;  you  have  seen  the  poor  hardly  earn 
the  little  reputation  they  acquired,  and  their  merit 
only  acknowledged  when  they  wei-e  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  popularity  :  such,  how- 
ever, is  the  reputation  worth  possessing,  that  which 
is  hardly  earned  is  hardly  lost.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XCIV. 
From  HiNGPO  in  Moscow,  to  Lien  Chi  Altangi  in  London. 

Where  will  my  disappointment  end  ?     Must  I 
still  be  doomed  to  accuse  the  severity  of  my  for- 
tune, and  show  my  constancy  in   distress  rather 
than  moderation  in  pi'osperity  ?      I  had  at  least 
hopes  of  conveying  my  charming  companion  safe    | 
from   the   reach   of  every  enemy,  and   of  again    | 
restoring  her  to  her  native  soil.     But  those  hopes    | 
are  now  no  moi'e.  j 

Uj)on  leaving  Terki  we  took  the  nearest  road  to  { 
the  dominions  of  Russia.  We  passed  the  Ural  j 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  tra- 
vei-sed  the  forests  of  Usa,  where  the  prowling  bear 
and  shrieking  hysena  keep  an  undisputed  posses- 
sion. We  next  embarked  upon  the  rapid  river 
Bulija,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  where  it  waters  the  fruitful  valleys 
of  Casan. 

There  were  two  vessels  in  company  properly 
equipped  and  armed  in  order  to  oppose  the  Wolga 
pirates,  who  we  were  informed  infested  this  river. 
Of  all  mankind  these  pirates  are  the  most  terrible. 
They  are  composed  of  the  criminals  and  outlawed 
peasants  of  Russia,  who  fly  to  the  forests  that  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  for  protection.  Here 
they  join  in  parties,  lead  a  savage  life,  and  have  no 
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other  subeistence  but  plunder.  Being  deprived  of 
houses,  friends,  or  a  fixed  habitation,  they  become 
more  terrible  even  than  the  tiger,  and  as  insensible 
to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity.  They  neither  give 
quarter  to  those  they  conquer,  nor  receive  it  when 
overpowered  themselves.  The  severity  of  the  laws 
against  them  serves  to  increase  their  barbarity, 
and  seems  to  make  them  a  neuti"al  species  of 
beings  between  the  wildness  of  the  lion  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  man.  When  taken  alive  their 
l)unishment  is  hideous.  A  floating  gibbet  is  erected, 
which  is  let  run  down  with  the  stream  ;  here,  upon 
an  iron  hook  stuck  under  their  ribs,  and  upon  which 
the  whole  weight  of  their  body  depends,  they  arc 
left  to  expire  in  the  most  terrible  agonies  ;  some 
being  thus  found  to  linger  several  days  succes- 
sively. 

We  were  but  three  days'  voyage  from  the  con- 
fluence of  this  river  into  the  Wolga,  when  we 
perceived  at  a  distance  behind  us  an  armed  bark 
coming  up  with  the  assistance  of  sails  and  oars  in 
order  to  attack  us.  The  dreadful  signal  of  death 
was  hung  upon  the  mast,  and  our  captain  with  his 
glass  could  easily  discern  them  to  be  pirates.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  our  consternation  on  the 
occasion  ;  the  whole  crew  instantly  came  together 
to  consult  the  properest  means  of  safety.  It  was, 
therefore,  soon  determined  to  send  off  our  women 
and  valuable  commodities  in  one  of  our  vessels, 
and  the  men  should  stay  in  the  other,  and  boldly 
oppose  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was  soon  put 
into  execution,  and  I  now  reluctantly  parted  from 
the  beautiful  Zelis  for  the  first  time  since  our 
retreat  from  Persia.  The  vessel  in  which  she  was, 
disappeared  to  my  longing  eyes  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  pirates  approached  us.  They  soon 
came  up  ;  but,  upon  examining  our  strength,  and 
perhaps  sensible  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
sent  off  our  most  valuable  effects,  they  seemed 
more  eager  to  pursue  the  vessel  we  had  sent  away, 
than  attack  us.  In  this  manner  they  continued  to 
harass  us  for  three  days,  still  endeavouring  to  pass 
us  without  fighting.  But,  on  the  fourth  day,  find- 
ing it  entirely  impossible,  and  despairing  to  seize 
the  expected  booty,  they  desisted  from  their  endea- 
vours and  left  us  to  pursue  our  voyage  without 
interruption. 

Our  joy  on  this  occasion  was  great ;  but  soon  a 
disappointment  more  terrible,  because  unexpected, 
succeeded.  The  bark,  in  which  our  women  and 
treasure  were  sent  off",  was  wrecked  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  for  want  of  a  proper  number  of  hands 
to  manage  her,  and  the  whole  crew  carried  by  the 
peasants  up  the  country.  Of  this,  however,  we 
were  not  sensible  till  our  arrival  at  Moscow  ; 
where,  expecting  to  meet  our  separated  bark,  we 
were  informed  of  its  misfortune,  and  our  loss. 
Need  I  paint  the  situation  of  my  mind  on  this 
occasion  !  Need  I  describe  all  I  feel,  when  I 
despair  of  beholding  the  beautiful  Zelis  more  ! 
Fancy  had  dressed  the  future  prospect  of  my  life 
in  the  gayest  colouring  ;  but  one  unexpected  stroke 
of  fortune  has  robbed  it  of  every  charm.  Her 
dear  idea  mixes  with  every  scene  of  pleasure,  and 
without  her  presence  to  enliven  it  the  whole 
becomes  tedious,  insipid,  insupportable.  I  will 
confess,  now  that  she  is  lost,  I  >vill  confess  1  loved 
her  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  time  or  of  reason 
to  erase  her  image  from  my  heart.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XCV. 
From  LiBN  Chi  Altanoi  to  Hinopo,  at  Moscow.* 

Your  misfortunes  are  mine  ;  but  as  every  period 
of  life  is  marked  with  its  own,  you  must  learn  to 
endure  them.  Disappointed  love  makes  the  misery 
of  youth  ;  disappointed  ambition  that  of  manhood  ; 
and  successful  avarice  that  of  age.  These  three 
attack  us  through  life  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  stand 
upon  our  guard.  To  love  we  ought  to  oppose 
dissipation,  and  endeavour  to  change  the  object  of 
the  affections  ;  to  ambition,  the  happiness  of  indo- 
lence and  obscurity  ;  and  to  avarice,  the  fear  of 
soon  dying.  These  are  the  shields  with  which  we 
should  arm  ourselves ;  and  thus  make  every  scene 
of  life,  if  not  pleasing,  at  least  supportable. 

Men  complain  of  not  finding  a  place  of  repose. 
They  are  in  the  wrong:  they  have  it  for  seeking. 
What  they  should  indeed  complain  of  is,  that  the 
heart  is  an  enemy  to  that  very  repose  they  seek. 
To  themselves  alone  should  they  impute  their  dis- 
content. They  seek  within  the  short  span  of  life 
to  satisfy  a  thousand  desires,  each  of  which  alone 
is  insatiable.  One  month  passes  and  another 
comes  on  ;  the  year  ends  and  then  begins  ;  but 
man  is  still  unchanged  in  folly,  still  blindly  con- 
tinuing in  prejudice.  To  the  wise  man  every  cH- 
mate  and  every  soil  is  pleasing  ;  to  him  a  parterre 
of  flowers  is  the  famous  valley  of  gold  ;  to  him  a 
little  brook  the  fountain  of  the  young  peach-trees  ;  t 
to  such  a  man  the  melody  of  birds  is  more  ravish* 
ing  than  the  harmony  of  a  full  concert ;  and  the 
tincture  of  the  cloud  preferable  to  the  touch  of  the 
finest  pencil. 

The  life  of  a  man  is  a  journey  ;  a  journey  that 
must  be  travelled,  however  bad  the  roads  or  the 
accommodation.  If  in  the  beginning  it  is  found 
dangerous,  narrow,  and  difficult,  it  must  either 
grow  better  in  the  end,  or  we  shall  by  custom 
learn  to  bear  its  inequality. 

But  though  I  see  you  incapable  of  penetrating 
into  grand  principles,  attend  at  least  to  a  simile 
adapted  to  every  apprehension.  I  am  mounted 
upon  a  wretched  ass.  I  see  another  man  befoi'e 
me  upon  a  sprightly  hoi-se,  at  which  I  find  some 
uneasiness.  I  look  behind  me,  and  see  numbers 
on  foot,  stooping  under  heavy  burdens  ;  let  me 
learn  to  pity  their  estate,  and  thank  heaven  for 
my  own. 

Shingfu,  when  under  misfortunes  would  in  the 
beginning  weep  like  a  child  ;  but  he  soon  recovered 
his  former  tranquillity.  After  indulging  grief  for 
a  few  days,  he  would  become,  as  usual,  the  most 
merry  old  man  in  all  the  province  of  Shansi. 
About  the  time  that  his  wife  died,  his  possessions 
were  all  consumed  by  fire,  and  his  only  son  sold 
into  captivity  ;  Shin^u  grieved  for  one  day,  and 
the  next  went  to  dance  at  a  mandarin's  door  for 
his  dinner.  The  company  were  surprised  to  see 
the  old  man  so  merry  when  suffering  such  great 
losses,  and  the  mandarin  himself  coming  out, 
asked  him  how  he,  who  had  grieved  so  much,  and 
given  way  to  the  calamity  the  day  before,  could 
now  be  so  cheerful.  "  You  ask  me  one  question," 
cries  the  old  man,  "  let  me  answer  by  asking  an- 

*  This  letter  is  a  rhapsody  from  the  Maxims  of  the  phi 
losopher  M6.  Vide  Lettres  Curieuses  et  Bdifiantes.  Vide 
etiam  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

t  This  passage  the  editor  does  not  understand. 
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oiner :  which  is  the  most  durable,  a  hard  thing  or  a 
soft  thing  ;  that  which  resists,  or  that  which  makes 
no  resigtance  ? " — "  A  hard  thing  to  be  sure," 
replied  the  mandarin,  "  There  you  are  wrong," 
returned  Shingf  u  ;  "  I  am  now  fourscore  years  old  ; 
and  if  you  look  in  my  mouth  you  will  find  that  I 
have  lost  all  my  teeth,  but  not  a  bit  of  my  tongue." 


LETTER  XCVI. 

From  LiKN  Chi  Altangi  to  Fum  Hoam,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

The  manner  of  grieving  for  our  departed  friends 
in  China  is  very  different  from  that  of  Europe. 
The  mourning  colour  of  Europe  is  black  ;  that  of 
China  white.  When  a  parent  or  a  relation  dies 
here,  for  they  seldom  mourn  for  friends,  it  is  only 
clapping  on  a  suit  of  sables,  grimacing  it  for  a  few 
days,  and  all,  soon  forgotten,  goes  on  as  before  ; 
not  a  single  creature  missing  the  deceased,  except 
perhaps  a  favourite  housekeeper  or  a  favourite 
cat. 

On  the  contrary,  with  us  in  China  it  is  a  very 
serious  affair.  The  piety  with  which  I  have  seen 
you  behave  on  one  of  these  occasions  should  never 
be  forgotten.  I  remember  it  was  upon  the  death 
of  thy  gi'andmother's  maiden  sister.  The  coffin 
was  exposed  in  the  principal  hall  in  public  view. 
Before  it  were  placed  the  figures  of  eunuchs, 
horses,  tortoises,  and  other  animals,  in  attitudes 
of  grief  and  respect.  The  more  distant  relations 
of  the  old  lady,  and  I  among  the  number,  came 
to  pay  our  compliments  of  condolence,  and  to 
salute  the  deceased  after  the  manner  of  our  coun- 
try. We  had  scarcely  presented  our  wax  candles 
and  perfumes,  and  given  the  howl  of  departure, 
when,  crawling  on  his  belly  from  under  a  curtain, 
out  came  the  reverend  Fum  Hoam  himself,  in  all 
the  dismal  solemnity  of  disti-ess.  Your  looks 
were  set  for  sorrow  ;  your  clothing  consisted  of  a 
hempen  bag  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  sti-ing. 
For  two  long  months  did  this  mourning  continue. 
By  night  you  lay  stretched  on  a  single  mat,  and 
sat  on  the  stool  of  discontent  by  day.  Pious  man  ! 
who  could  thus  set  an  example  of  sorrow  and 
decorum  to  our  country.  Pious  country  !  where 
if  we  do  not  grieve  at  the  departure  of  our  friends 
for  their  sakes,  at  least  we  are  taught  to  regret 
them  for  our  own. 

All  is  very  different  here  ;  amazement  all ! 
What  sort  of  a  people  am  I  got  amongst !  Fum, 
thou  son  of  Fo,  what  sort  of  people  am  I  got 
amongst !  No  crawling  round  the  coffin ;  no 
dressing  up  in  hempen  bags  ;  no  lying  on  mats, 
or  sitting  on  stools.  Gentlemen  here  shall  put  on 
first  mourning  with  as  sprightly  an  air  as  if  pre- 
paring for  a  birth-night ;  and  widows  shall  actu- 
ally dress  for  another  husband  in  their  weeds  for 
the  former.  The  best  jest  of  all  is,  that  our  merry 
mourners  clap  bits  of  muslin  on  their  sleeves,  and 
these  are  called  weepers.  Weeping  muslia ;  alas, 
alas,  very  sorrowful  truly  !  These  weepei's  then 
it  seems  are  to  bear  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
distress. 

But  I  have  had  the  strongest  instance  of  this 
contrast ;  this  tragi-comical  behaviour  in  distress, 
upon  a  recent  occasion.  Their  king,  whose  de- 
parture, though  sudden,  was  not  unexpected,  died 
after  a  reign  of  many  years.     His  age  and  uncer- 


tain state  of  health  served  in  some  measure  to 
diminish  the  sorrow  of  his  subjects  ;  and  their 
expectations  from  his  successor  seemed  to  balance 
their  minds  between  uneasiness  and  satisfaction. 
But  how  ought  they  to  have  behaved  on  such  an 
occasion  ?  Surely,  they  ought  rather  to  have 
endeavoured  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their 
deceased  friend,  than  to  pi'oclaim  their  hopes  of 
the  future.  Surely  even  the  successor  must  sup- 
pose their  love  to  wear  the  face  of  adulation,  which 
so  quickly  changed  the  object.  However,  the 
very  same  day  on  which  the  old  king  died,  they 
made  i-ejoicing  for  the  new. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  conception  of  this  new 
manner  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  in  a  breath  ; 
of  being  merry  and  sad  ;  of  mixing  a  funeral  pro- 
cession with  a  jig  and  a  bonfire.  At  least,  it 
would  have  been  just,  that  they  who  flattered  the 
king  while  living  for  virtues  whicli  he  had  not, 
should  lament  him  dead  for  those  he  really  had. 

In  this  universal  cause  for  national  distress,  as 
I  had  no  interest  myself,  so  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  I  felt  no  real  affliction.  In  all  the  losses 
of  our  friends,  says  a  European  philosopher,  we 
first  consider  how  much  our  own  welfare  is  affected 
by  their  departure,  and  moderate  our  real  grief 
just  in  the  same  proportion.  Now  as  I  had  nei- 
ther received  nor  expected  to  receive  favours  from 
kings  or  their  flatterers  ;  as  I  had  no  acquaintance 
in  particular  with  their  late  monarch  ;  as  I  knew 
that  the  place  of  a  king  is  soon  supplied  :  and  as 
the  Chinese  proverb  has  it,  that  though  the  woi'Jd 
may  sometimes  want  cobblers  to  mend  their  shoes, 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  wanting  emperors  to  rule 
theii*  kingdoms  :  from  such  considerations  I  could 
bear  the  loss  of  a  king  with  the  most  philosophic 
resignation.  However,  I  thought  it  my  duty  at 
least  to  appear  sorrowful  ;  to  put  on  a  melancholy 
aspect,  or  to  set  my  face  by  that  of  the  people. 

The  first  company  I  came  amongst  after  the 
news  became  general,  was  a  set  of  jolly  com- 
Iianions  who  were  drinking  prospei'ity  to  the  en- 
suing reign.  I  entered  the  room  with  looks  of 
despair,  and  even  expected  applause  for  the  super- 
lative misery  of  my  countenance.  Instead  of  that, 
I  was  universally  condemned  by  the  company  for 
a  grimacing  son  of  a  w*'"**,  and  desired  to  take 
away  my  penitential  phiz  to  some  other  quarter. 
I  now  corrected  my  former  mistake,  and  with  the 
most  sprightly  air  imaginable  entei'ed  a  company 
where  they  were  talking  over  the  ceremonies  of 
the  approaching  funeral.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time  with  an  air  of  pert  vivacity  ;  when  one  of 
the  chief  moui'uers  immediately  observing  my 
good-humour,  desii-ed  me,  if  I  pleased,  to  go  and 
grin  somewhere  else  ;  they  wanted  no  disaffected 
scoundrels  there.  Leaving  this  company,  there- 
fore, I  was  resolved  to  assume  a  look  perfectly 
neutral  ;  and  have  ever  since  been  studying  the 
fashionable  air  ;  something  between  jest  and  ear- 
nest ;  a  complete  virginity  of  •face,uncontaminated 
with  the  smallest  symptom  of  meaning. 

But  though  grief  be  a  very  slight  affair  here, 
the  mourning,  my  fi'iend,  is  a  very  impoi-tant  con- 
cern. When  an  emperor  dies  in  China,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  solemnities  is  defrayed  from  the 
royal  coffers.  When  the  great  die  here,  manda- 
rins are  ready  enough  to  oi'der  mourning  ;  but  I 
do  not  see  they  are  so  ready  to  pay  for  it.  If  they 
send  me  down  from  court  the  grey  undress  frock, 
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or  the  black  coat  without  pocket-holes,  I  am  will- 
ing enough  to  comply  with  their  commands,  and 
wear  both  ;  but,  by  the  head  of  Confucius  !  to  be 
obliged  to  wear  black  and  buy  it  into  the  bargain, 
is  more  than  my  tranquillity  of  temper  can  bear. 
What,  order  me  to  wear  mourning  before  they 
knew  whether  I  can  buy  it  or  no  !  Fum,  thou 
son  of  Fo,  what  sort  of  a  people  am  I  amongst ; 
where  being  out  of  black  is  a  certain  symptom  of 
poverty  :  where  those  who  have  miserable  faces 
cannot  have  mourning,  and  those  who  have  mourn- 
ing will  not  wear  a  miserable  face  ? 


LETTER  XCVII. 

FROM  THE   SAME. 

It  is  usual  for  the  booksellers  here,  when  a 
book  has  given  universal  pleasure  upon  one  sub- 
ject, to  bring  out  several  more  upon  the  same 
plan  ;  which  are  sure  to  have  purchasers  and 
readers,  from  that  desire  which  all  men  have  to 
view  a  pleasing  object  on  every  side.  The  first 
performance  serves  rather  to  awaken  than  satisfy 
attention  :  and  when  that  is  once  moved,  the 
slightest  effort  serves  to  continue  its  progression  ; 
the  merit  of  the  first  diffuses  a  light  sufficient  to 
illuminate  the  succeeding  efforts  ;  and  no  other 
subject  can  be  relished  till  that  is  exhausted.  A 
stupid  work  coming  thus  immediately  in  the  train 
of  an  applauded  performance,  weans  the  mind 
from  the  object  of  its  pleasure  ;  and  resembles  the 
sponge  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a  discharged 
culverin,  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  a  new  explo- 
sion. 

This  manner,  however,  of  drawing  off  a  subject, 
or  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  to  the  dregs,  effec- 
tually precludes  a  revival  of  that  subject  or  man- 
ner for  some  time  for  the  future  ;  the  sated  reader 
tuiTis  from  it  with  a  kind  of  literary  nausea  ;  and 
though  the  titles  of  books  are  the  part  of  them 
most  read,  yet  he  has  scarcely  perseverance 
enough  to  wade  through  the  title-page. 

Of  this  number  I  own  myself  one  ;  I  am  now 
grown  callous  to  several  subjects,  and  different 
kinds  of  composition ;  whether  such  originally 
pleased  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but 
at  present  I  spurn  a  new  book  merely  upon  see- 
ing its  name  m  an  advertisement  ;  nor  have  the 
smallest  curiosity  to  look  beyond  the  first  leaf, 
even  though  in  the  second  the  author  promises 
his  own  face  neatly  engraved  on  copper. 

I  am  become  a  perfect  epicure  in  reading  ;  plain 
beef  or  solid  mutton  will  never  do.  T  am  for  a 
Chinese  dish  of  bear's  claws  and  bird's  nests.  I 
am  for  sauce  strong  with  assafoetida,  or  fuming 
with  garlic.  For  this  reason  there  are  a  hundred 
very  wise,  learned,  virtuous,  well-intended  produc- 
tions that  have  no  charms  for  me.  Thus,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  could  never  find  courage  nor  grace 
enough  to  wade  above  two  pages  deep  into 
"  Thoughts  upon  God  and  Nature,"  or  "  Thoughts 
upon  Pi'ovidence,"  or  "Thoughts  upon  Free 
Grace,"  or  indeed  into  thoughts  upon  any  thing 
at  all.  I  can  no  longer  meditate  with  Meditations 
for  every  day  in  the  year ;  Essays  upon  divers  sub- 
jects cannot  allure  me,  though  never  so  interesting ; 
and  as  for  funeral  sermons,  or  even  thanksgiving 
sermons,  I  can  neither  weep  with  the  one,  nor 
rejoice  with  the  other. 


But  it  is  chiefly  in  gentle  poetry,  whex'e  I  sel- 
dom look  farther  than  the  title.  The  truth  is,  I 
take  up  books  to  be  told  something  new ;  but  here, 
as  it  is  now  managed,  the  reader  is  told  nothing. 
He  opens  the  book,  and  there  finds  very  good 
words  truly,  and  much  exactness  of  rhyme,  but 
no  information.  A  parcel  of  gaudy  images  pass 
on  before  his  imagination  like  the  figures  in  a 
dream ;  but  curiosity,  induction,  reason,  and  the 
whole  train  of  affections,  are  fast  asleep.  The 
jucunda  et  idonea  vilce  ;  those  saiJies  which  mend 
the  heart  while  they  amuse  the  fancy,  are  quite 
forgotten  ;  so  that  a  reader  who  would  take  up 
some  modern  applauded  performances  of  this  kind 
must,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  first  leave  his  good 
sense  behind  him,  take  for  his  recompense  aud 
guide  bloated  and  compound  epithet,  and  dwell 
on  paintings,  just  indeed,  because  laboured  with 
minute  exactness. 

If  we  examine,  however,  our  internal  sensa- 
tions, we  shall  find  ourselves  but  little  pleased 
with  such  laboured  vanities :  we  shall  find  that  our 
applause  rather  proceeds  from  a  kind  of  contagion 
caught  up  from  others,  and  which  we  contribute 
to  diffuse,  than  from  what  we  privately  feel.  There 
are  some  subjects  of  which  almost  all  the  world 
perceive  the  futility  ;  yet  all  combine  in  imposing 
upon  each  other  as  worthy  of  praise.  But  chiefly 
this  imposition  obtains  in  literature,  where  men 
publicly  contemn  what  they  relish  with  rapture  in 
private,  and  approve  abroad  what  has  given  them 
disgust  at  home.  The  truth  is,  we  deliver  those 
criticisms  in  public  which  g,re  supposed  to  be  best 
calculated,  not  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  but  to 
impress  others  with  an  opinion  of  our  superior 
discernment. 

But  let  works  of  this  kind,  which  have  already 
come  off  with  such  applause,  enjoy  it  all.  It  is 
neither  my  wish  to  diminish,  as  I  was  never  con- 
siderable enough  to  add  to,  their  fame.  But  for 
the  future,  I  fear  there  are  many  poems,  for  which 
I  shall  find  spirits  to  read  but  the  title.  In  the 
first  place,  all  odes  upon  winter,  or  summer,  or 
autumn  ;  in  short,  all  odes,  epodes,  and  monodies 
whatsoever,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  too  polite, 
classical,  obscure,  and  refined  to  be  read,  and 
entirely  above  human  comprehension.  Pastorals 
are  pretty  enough — for  those  that  like  them — but 
to  me  Thyrsis  is  one  of  the  most  insipid  fellows  I 
ever  conversed  with  :  and  as  for  Corydon,  I  do 
not  choose  his  company.  Elegies  and  epistles  are 
very  fine  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ; 
and  as  for  epic  poems,  I  am  generally  able  to 
discover  the  whole  plan  in  reading  the  first  two 
pages. 

Tragedies,  however,  as  they  are  now  made,  are 
good  instructive  moral  sermons  enough  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  fault  not  to  be  pleased  with  good  things. 
There  I  learn  several  great  truths  :  as,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  into  the  ways  of  futurity  ;  that 
punishment  always  attends  the  villain  ;  that  love 
is  the  fond  soother  of  the  human  breast  ;  that  we 
should  not  resist  heaven's  will,  for  in  resisting 
heaven's  will  heaven's  will  is  resisted  :  with  seve- 
ral other  sentiments  equally  new,  delicate,  and 
striking.  Evex'y  new  tragedy,  therefore,  1  shall 
go  to  see  ;  for  reflections  of  this  nature  make  a 
tolerable  harmony,  when  mixed  up  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  drum,  trumpet,  thunder,  lightning,  or 
the  scene-shifter's  whistle.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  XCVlll. 


FROM   THE   SAME. 


I  HAD  some  intentions  lately  of  going  to  visit 
Bedlam,  the  place  where  those  that  go  mad  are 
confined.  I  went  to  wait  upon  the  man  in  black 
to  be  my  conductor  ;  but  I  found  him  preparing  to 
go  to  Westminster-hall,  where  the  English  hold 
their  courts  of  justice.  It  gave  me  some  surprise 
to  find  my  friend  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  but  mox'e 
so,  when  he  informed  me  that  it  had  been  depend- 
ing several  years.  "  How  is  it  possible,"  cried  I, 
*'  for  a  man  who  knows  the  world  to  go  to  law  ? 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  courts  of  justice 
in  China :  th^y  resemble  rat-traps  every  one  of 
them ;  nothing  more  easy  than  to  get  in,  but  to 
get  out  again  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and 
more  cunning  than  rats  are  generally  found  to 


"  Faith,"  replied  my  friend,  "  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  law,  but  that  I  was  assured  of  success  before 
I  began  ;  things  were  presented  to  me  in  so  al- 
luring a  light,  that  I  thought  by  barely  declaring 
myself  a  candidate  for  the  prize,  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 
Thus  have  I  been  upon  the  eve  of  an  imaginary 
triumph  every  term  these  ten  years ;  have  travelled 
forward  with  victory  ever  in  my  view,  but  ever 
out  of  reach ;  however,  at  present  I  fancy  we  have 
hampered  our  antagonist  in  such  a  manner,  that 
without  some  unforeseen  demur,  we  shall  this  day 
lay  him  fairly  on  his  back." 

"  If  things  be  so  situated,"  said  I,  "  I  do  not 
care  if  I  attend  you  to  the  courts,  and  partake  in 
the  pleasure  of  your  success.  But  pritliee,"  con- 
tinued I,  as  we  set  forward,  "  what  reasons  have 
you  to  think  an  affair  at  last  concluded,  which  has 
given  so  many  former  disappointments?" — "My 
lawyer  tells  me,"  returned  he,  "  that  I  have 
Salkeld  and  Ventris  strong  m  my  favour,  and  that 
there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  in  point." — "  I 
understand,"  said  I,  « those  are  two  of  your  judges 
who  have  already  declared  their  opinions." — 
"Pai'don  me,"  replied  my  friend,  «  Salkeld  and 
Ventris  are  lawyers  who  some-  hundred  years  ago 
gave  their  opinions  on  cases  similar  to  mine  ;  these 
opinions  which  make  for  me  my  lawyer  is  to  cite, 
and  those  opinions  which  look  another  way  are 
cited  by  the  lawyer  employed  by  my  antagonist  ; 
as  I  observed,  I  have  Salkeld  and  Ventris  for  me, 
he  has  Coke  and  Hale  for  him  ;  and  he  that  has 
most  opinions  is  most  likely  to  carry  his  cause." 
— "  But  where  is  the  necessity,"  cried  I,  "  of  pro- 
longing a  suit  by  citing  the  opinions  and  reports 
of  others,  since  the  same  good  sense  which  deter- 
mined lawyers  in  former  ages  may  serve  to  guide 
your  judges  at  this  day  ?  They  at  that  time  gave 
their  opinions  only  from  the  light  of  reason  ;  your 
judges  have  the  same  light  at  present  to  direct 
them  ;  let  me  even  add  a  greater,  as  in  former 
ages  there  were  many  prejudices  from  which  the 
present  is  happily  free.  If  arguing  from  authori- 
ties be  exploded  from  every  other  branch  of  lep-n- 
ing,  why  should  it  be  particularly  adhered  to  in 
this?  I  plainly  foresee  how  such  a  method  of 
mvestijj-ation  must  embarrass  every  suit,  and  even 


perplex  the  student ;  ceremonies  will  be  multi- 
plied, formalities  must  increase,  and  more  time 
will  thus  be  spent  in  learning  the  arts  of  litigation 
than  in  the  discovery  of  right." 

"  I  SQe,"  cries  my  friend,  •'  that  you  are  for  a 
speedy  administration  of  justice ;  but  all  the  world 
will  grant  that  the  more  time  there  is  taken  up  in 
considering  any  subject,  the  better  it  will  be  un- 
derstood. Besides,  it  is  the  boast  of  an  English- 
man, that  his  property  is  secure,  and  all  the  world 
will  grant  that  a  deliberate  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  the  best  way  to  secure  his  property.  Why 
have  we  so  many  lawyers,  but  lo  secure  our  pro- 
perty ?  Why  so  many  formalities,  but  to  secure 
our  property  ?  Not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand families  live  in  opulence,  elegance,  and  ease, 
merely  by  securing  our  property.'^ 

"To  embarrass  justice,"  returned  I,  "by  a 
multiplicity  of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  a  confi- 
dence in  our  judges,  are,  I  grant,  the  opposite 
rocks  on  which  legislative  wisdom  has  ever  split : 
in  one  case  the  client  resembles  that  emperor,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  suffocated  with  the  bed- 
clothes, which  were  only  designed  to  keep  him 
warm  ;  in  the  other,  to  that  town  which  let  the 
enemy  take  possession  of  its  walls  in  order  to 
show  the  world  how  little  they  depended  upon 
aught  but  courage  for  safety.  But,  bless  me,  what 
numbers  do  I  see  here — all  in  bh.^K— how  is  it 
possible  that  half  this  multitude  find  employment  ?" 
■ — "Nothing  so  easily  conceived,"  returned  my 
companion,  "  they  live  by  watching  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  catchpole  watches  the  man  in 
debt ;  the  attoi'ney  watches  the  catchpole  ;  the 
counsellor  watches  the  attorney  ;  the  solicitor  the 
counsellor;  and  all  find  sufficient  employment." — 
"I  conceive  you,"  interrupted  I,  "they  watch 
each  other  :  but  it  is  the  client  that  pays  them  all 
for  watching  :  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Chinese 
fable,  which  is  intituled,  '  Five  Animals  at  a 
meal :' — 

"  A  grasshopper,  filled  with  dew,  was  merrily 
singing  under  a  shade  :  a  whangam,  that  eats 
grasshoppei*s,  had  marked  it  for  its  pi'ey,  and  was 
just  stretching  forth  to  devour  it  ;  a  serpent,  that 
had  for  a  long  time  fed  only  on  whangams,  was 
called  up  to  fasten  on  the  whangam  ;  a  yellow  bird 
was  just  upon  the  wing  to  dart  upon  the  serpent : 
a  hawk  had  just  stooped  from  above  to  seize  the 
yellow  bird  ;  all  were  intent  on  their  prey,  and 
unmindful  of  their  danger  :  so  the  whangam  ate 
the  grasshopper,  the  serpent  ate  the  whangam,  the 
yellow  bird  the  serpent,  and  the  hawk  the  yellow 
bird  ;  when,  sousing  from  on  high,  a  vulture  gob- 
bled up  the  hawk,  grasshopper,  whangam,  and  all 
in  a  moment." 

I  had  scarcely  finished  my  fable,  when  the 
lawyer  came  to  inform  my  friend  that  his  cause 
was  put  off"  till  another  term,  that  money  was 
wanted  "  to  retain,"  and  that  all  the  world  was  of 
opinion  that  the  very  next  hearing  would  bring 
him  off  victorious.  "  If  so,  then,"  cries  my 
friend,  *'  I  believe  it  will  be  my  wisest  way  to 
continue  the  cause  for  another  term,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  my  friend  here  and  I  will  go  and  see 
Bedlam."    Adieu. 
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LETTER  XCIX. 


FBOM  THK  SAMB. 


I  LATELY  received  a  visit  from  the  little  beau, 
who  I  found  had  assumed  a  new  flow  of  spirits 
with  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Our  discourse  hap- 
pened to  turn  upon  the  different  treatment  of  the 
fair  sex  here  and  in  Asia,  with  the  influence  of 
beauty  in  refining  our  manners  and  improving  our 
conversation. 

I  soon  perceived  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  Asiatic  method  of  treating  the  sex, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  him  but 
that  a  man  was  happier  who  had  four  wives  at  his 
command,  than  he  who  had  only  one.  "It  is 
true,"  cries  he,  "  your  men  of  fashion  in  the  East 
are  slaves,  and  under  some  terrors  of  having  their 
throats  squeezed  by  a  bow-string  ;  but  what  then  ? 
tliey  can  find  ample  consolation  in  a  seraglio  ; 
they  make  indeed  an  indifferent  figure  in  conver- 
sation abroad,  but  then  they  have  a  seraglio  to 
console  them  at  home.  I  am  told  they  have  no 
balls,  drums,  nor  operas,  but  then  they  have  got  a 
seraglio ;  they  may  be  deprived  of  wine  and  French 
cookery,  but  they  have  a  seraglio  ;  a  seraglio,  a 
seraglio,  my  dear  creature,  wipes  off^  every  incon- 
venience in  the  world. 

'*  Besides,  I  am  told,  your  Asiatic  beauties  are 
the  most  convenient  women  alive,  for  they  have 
no  souls  :  positively  there  is  nothhig  in  nature  I 
should  like  so  much  as  ladies  without  souls  ;  soul 
here  is  the  utter  ruin  of  half  the  sex.  A  girl  of 
eighteen  shall  have  soul  enough  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  turning  of  a  trump.  Her  mo- 
ther shall  have  soul  enough  to  ride  a  sweepstake 
match  at  a  horse-race ;  her  maiden  aunt  shall  have 
soul  enough  to  purchase  the  furniture  of  a  whole 
toy-shop,  and  others  shall  have  soul  enough  to 
behave  as  if  they  had  no  souls  at  all." 

"  With  respect  to  the  soul,"  interrupted  I,  "  the 
Asiatics  are  much  kinder  to  the  fair  sex  than  you 
imagine  ;  instead  of  one  soul,  Fohi,  the  idol  of 
China,  gives  every  woman  three,  the  Bramins 
give  them  fifteen  :  and  even  Mahomet  himself  no- 
where excludes  the  sex  from  Paradise.  Abulfeda 
reports,  that  an  old  woman  one  day  importuning 
.him  to  know  what  she  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
gain  paradise  ;  *  My  good  lady,'  answered  the  pro- 
phet, *  old  women  never  get  there.' — *  What,  never 
get  to  paradise  V  returned  the  matron,  in  a  fury  ; 
'  Never,'  says  he,  '  for  they  always  grow  young  by 
the  way.' 

"  No,  sir,"  continued  I,  "  the  men  of  Asia  be- 
have with  more  deference  to  the  sex  tlian  you  seem 
to  imagine.  As  you  of  Europe  say  grace,  upon 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  so  it  is  the  custom  in  China 
to  say  grace,  when  a  man  goes  to  bed  to  his  wife." 
"And  may  I  die,"  returned  my  companion,  "but 
a  very  pretty  ceremony  !  for  seriously,  sir,  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  as  grateful  in 
one  situation  as  in  the  other.  Upon  honour,  I 
always  find  myself  more  disposed  to  gratitude,  on 
the  couch  of  a  fine  woman,  than  upon  sitting  down 
to  a  sirloin  of  beef." 

"  Another  ceremony,"  said  I ,  resun[iing  the  con- 
ersation,  "  in  favour  of  the  sex  amongst  us,  is  the 
ride' s  being  alio  wed,  after  marriage,  her  three 
ays  of  freedom.  During  this  interval  a  thousand 
extravagancies  is   practised  by  cither  sex.     The 


lady  is  now  placed  upon  the  nuptial-bed,  and  num- 
berless monkey -tricks  are  played  round  to  divert 
her.  One  gentleman  smells  her  perfumed  hand- 
kerchief, another  attempts  to  untie  her  garter,  a 
third  pulls  off"  her  shoe  to  play  hunt-the-slipper, 
another  pretends  to  be  an  idiot,  and  endeavours 
to  I'aise  a  laugh  by  grimacing  ;  in  the  mean  time, 
the  glass  goes  briskly  about,  till  ladies,  gentlemen, 
wife,  husband  and  all,  are  mixed  together  in  one 
inundation  of  arrack  punch." 

"  Strike  me  dumb,  deaf,  and  blind,"  cried  my 
companion, "  but  that's  very  pretty  !  there  is  some 
sense  in  your  Chinese  ladies'  condescensions  ;  but 
among  us,  you  shall  scarcely  find  one  of  the  whole 
sex  that  shall  hold  her  good-humour  for  three  days 
together.  No  later  than  yesterday  I  happened  to 
say  some  civil  things  to  a  citizen's  wife  of  my 
acquaintance,  not  because  I  loved  her,  but  because 
I  had  chai'ity ;  and  what  do  you  think  was  the  ten- 
der creature's  reply  ?  Only  that  she  detested  my 
pig-tail  wig,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. That  is  all.  Nothing  more  !  Yes,  by 
the  heavens,  though  she  was  more  ugly  than  an 
unpainted  actress,  I  found  her  more  insolent  than 
a  thorough-bred  woman  of  quality." 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  wild  manner,  when 
his  invective  was  interrupted  by  the  man  in  black, 
who  entered  the  apartment,  introducing  his  niece, 
a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  Her  very 
appearance  was  sufficient  to  silence  the  severest 
satirist  of  the  sex  ;  easy  without  pride,  and  free 
without  impudence,  she  seemed  capable  of  supply- 
ing every  sense  with  pleasure  ;  her  looks,  her 
conversation,  were  natural  and  unconstrained  ; 
she  had  neither  been  taught  to  languish  nor  ogle, 
to  laugh  without  a  jest,  or  sigh  without  sorrow.  1 
found  that  she  had  just  returned  from  abroad,  and 
had  been  conversant  in  the  manners  of  the  world. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  several  questions, 
but  she  declined  them  all.  I  own  I  never  found 
myself  so  strongly  pi-ejudiced  in  favour  of  appa- 
rent merit  before  ;  and  could  willingly  have  pro- 
longed our  conversation,  but  the  company  after 
some  time  withdrew.  Just,  however,  before  the 
little  beau  took  his  leave,  he  called  me  aside,  and 
requested  I  would  change  him  a  twenty-pound 
bill,  which  as  I  was  incapable  of  doing,  he 
was  contented  with  borrowing  half-a-crown. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  C.      , 

From  LiKN  Chi  Altangx  to  Hinopo,  by  the  way  of  Moscow. 

Few  virtues  have  been  more  praised  by  mo- 
ralists than  generosity  ;  every  practical  treatisa 
on  ethics  tends  to  increase  our  sensibility  of  tha 
distresses  of  others,  and  to  relax  the  grasp  ol 
frugality.  Philosophers  that  are  poor  praise  it, 
because  they  are  gainers  by  its  effects  ;  and  the 
opulent  Seneca  himself  has  written  a  treatise  on 
benefit8,thoughhewas  known  to  give  nothingaway. 

But  among  the  many  who  have  enforced  the 
duty  of  giving,  I  am  surprised  there  are  none  to 
inculcate  the  ignominy  of  receiving  :  to  show  thai 
by  every  favour  we  accept,  we  in  some  measure 
forfeit  our  native  freedom,  and  that  a  state  of  con- 
tinual dependence  on  the  generosity  of  others  is 
a  life  of  gradual  debasement. 

Were  men  taught  to  despise  the  receiving  obli 
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Rations  with  the  same  force  of  reasoning  and 
declamation  that  they  ai-e  instructed  to  confer 
them,  we  might  then  see  every  peraon  in  society 
fiUing  up  the  requisite  duties  of  his  station  with 
cheerful  industry,  neither  relaxed  by  hope,  nor 
sullen  from  disappointment. 

Every  favour  a  man  receives  in  some  measure 
s'lnks  him  below  his  dignity  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  benefit,  or  the  frequency  of  its  ac- 
ceptance, he  gives  up  so  much  of  his  natural 
independence.  He,  therefore,  who  thrives  upon 
the  unmerited  bounty  of  another,  if  he  has  any 
sensibility,  suffers  the  worst  of  servitude  ;  the 
shackled  slave  may  murmur  without  reproach, 
but  the  humble  dependant  is  taxed  with  ingratitude 
upon  every  symptom  of  discontent ;  the  one  may 
rave  round  the  walls  of  his  cell,  but  the  other 
lingers  in  all  the  silence  of  mental  confinement. 
To  increase  his  distress,  every  new  obligation  but 
adds  to  the  former  load  which  kept  the  vigorous 
mind  from  rising,  till  at  last,  elastic  no  longer,  it 
shapes  itself  to  constraint,  and  puts  on  habitual 
servility. 

It  is  thus  with  the  feeling  mind  ;  but  there  are 
some  who,  born  without  any  share  of  sensibility, 
receive  favour  after  favour,  and  still  cringe  for 
more  ;  who  accept  the  offer  of  generosity  with  as 
little  reluctance  as  the  wages  of  merit,  and  even 
make  thanks  for  past  benefits  an  indirect  petition 
for  new  :  such  I  grant  can  suff'er  no  debasement 
from  dependence,  since  they  were  originally  as 
vile  as  was  possible  to  be  ;  dependence  degrades 
only  the  ingenuous,  but  leaves  the  sordid  mind  in 
pristme  meanness.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
long-continued  generosity  is  misplaced,  or  it  is 
injurious  ;  it  either  finds  a  man  worthless,  or  it 
makes  him  so  :  and  true  it  is,  that  the  person  who 
is  contented  to  be  often  obliged,  ought  not  to  have 
been  obliged  at  all. 

Yet  while  I  describe  the  meanness  of  a  life  of 
continued  dependence,  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
include  those  natural  or  political  subordinations 
which  subsist  in  every  society  ;  for  in  such,  though 
dependence  is  exacted  from  the  inferioi',  yet  the 
obligation  on  either  side  is  mutual.  The  son  must 
rely  upon  his  parent  for  support,  but  the  parent 
lies  under  the  same  obligations  to  give,  that  the 
other  has  to  expect  ;  the  subordinate  officer  must 
receive  the  commands  of  his  superior,  but  for  this 
obedience  the  former  has  a  right  to  demand  an 
intercourse  of  favour  :  such  is  not  the  dependence 
I  would  deprecate,  but  that  where  every  expe/cted 
favour  must  be  the  result  of  mere  benevolence 
in  the  giver,  where  the  benefit  can  be  kept  without 
remorse,  or  transferred  without  injustice.  The 
character  of  a  legacy-hunter,  for  instance,  is  de- 
testable in  some  countries,  and  despicable  in  all ; 
this  univei'sal  contempt  of  a  man  who  infringes 
upon  none  of  the  laws  of  society  some  moralists 
have  arraigned  as  a  popular  and  unjust  prejudice  ; 
never  considering  the  necessary  degradations  a 
wretch  must  undergo,  who  previously  expects  to 
grow  rich  by  benefits  without  having  either  natural 
or  social  claims  to  enforce  his  petitions. 

But  this  intercourse  of  benefaction  and  acknow- 
ledgment is  often  injui'ious  even  to  the  giver  as 
well  as  the  receiver  ;  a  man  can  gain  but  little 
knowledge  even  of  himself,  or  of  the  world,  amidst 
a  circle  of  those  whom  hope  or  gmtitude  has 
gathered  around  him  j  their  unceasing  humiliations 


must  necessarily  increase  his  comparative  magni- 
tude, for  all  men  measure  their  own  abilities  by 
those  of  their  company  ;  thus  being  taught  to 
overrate  his  merit,  he  in  reality  lessens  it ;  in- 
creasing in  confidence,  but  not  in  power,  his  pro- 
fessions end  in  empty  boast,  his  undertakings  in 
shameful  disappointment. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  severest  misfortunes 
of  the  great,  that  they  are,  in  genei-al,  obliged  to 
live  among  men  whose  real  virtue  is  lessened  by 
dependence,  and  whose  minds  are  enslaved  by 
obligation.  The  humble  companion  may  have  at 
first  accepted  patronage  with  generous  views,  but 
soon  he  feels  the  mortifying  intiuence  of  conscious 
inferiority,  by  degi-ees  sinks  into  a  flatterer,  and 
flattery  at  last  degenex*ates  into  stupid  veneration. 
To  remedy  this,  the  great  often  dismiss  their  old 
dependants,  and  take  new.  Such  changes  are 
falsely  imputed  to  levity,  falsehood,  or  caprice  in 
the  patron,  since  they  may  be  more  justly  ascribed 
to  the  client's  gradual  deterioration. 

No,  my  son,  a  life  of  independence  is  generally 
a  life  of  virtue.  It  is  that  which  fits  the  soul  for 
every  generous  flight  of  humanity,  freedom,  and 
friendship.  To  give  should  be  our  pleasure,  but 
to  receive  our  slifime ;  serenity,  health,  and 
affluence  attend  the  desire  of  rising  by  labour  ; 
misery,  repentance,  and  disrespect  that  of  suc- 
ceeding by  extorted  benevolence.  The  man  who 
can  thank  himself  alone  for  the  happiness  he 
enjoys,  is  truly  blessed  ;  and  lovely,  far  more 
lovely,  the  sturdy  gloom  of  laborious  indigence 
than  the  fawning  simper  of  thriving  adulation. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CI. 

From  LiKN  Chi  Altangi  to  Fuai  Hoam,  First.  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

In  every  society  some  men  are  born  to  teach, 
and  others  to  receive  instruction  ;  some  to  work, 
and  others  to  enjoy  in  idleness  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  ;  some  to  govern,  and  others  to  obey. 
Every  people,  how  free  soever,  must  be  contented 
to  give  up  part  of  their  liberty  and  judgment  to 
those  who  govern,  in  exchange  for  their  hopes  of 
security  ;  and  the  motives  which  first  influenced 
their  choice  in  the  election  of  their  governors 
should  ever  be  weighed  against  the  succeeding 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  their  conduct.  All 
cannot  be  rulers,  and  men  are  generally  best 
govei'ned  by  a  few.  In  making  way  through  the 
intricacies  of  business,  the  smallest  obstacles  are 
apt  to  retard  the  execution  of  what  is  to  be  plan- 
ned by  a  multipUcity  of  counsels  ;  the  judgment  of 
one  alone  being  always  fittest  for  winding  through 
the  labyrinths  of  intrigue,  and  the  obstructions  of 
disappointment.  A  serpent,  which,  as  the  fable 
observes,  is  iurnished  with  one  head  and  many 
tails,  is  much  more  capable  of  subsistence  and 
expedition,  than  another  which  is  furnished  with 
but  one  tail  and  many  heads. 

Obvious  as  these  truths  are,  the  people  of  this 
country  seem  insensible  of  their  force.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  advantages  of  internal  peace  and 
opulence,  they  still  murmur  at  their  governors, 
and  interfere  in  the  execution  of  their  designs  ;  as 
if  they  wanted  to  be  something  more  than  happy. 
But  as  the  Europeans  instruct  by  argument,  and 
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the  Asiatics  mostly  by  narration,  were  I  to  address 
them,  I  should  conv'ey  my  sentiments  in  the  fol- 
lowing story  : — 

Takupi  had  long  been  prime  minister  of  Tipar- 
tala,  a  fertile  counti-y  that  stretches  along  the 
western  confines  of  China.  During  his  admini- 
stration, whatever  advantages  could  be  derived 
from  arts,  learning,  and  commerce,  were  seen  to 
bless  the  people  ;  nor  were  the  necessary  precau- 
tions of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  state  for- 
gotten. It  often  happens,  however,  that  when  men 
are  possessed  of  all  they  want,  they  then  begin  to 
find  torment  from  imaginary  afflictions,  and  lessen 
their  present  enjoyments  by  foreboding  that  those 
enjoyments  are  to  have  an  end.  The  people  now, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  find  out  grievances  ; 
and  after  some  search,  actually  began  to  think 
tl'.emselves  aggrieved.  A  petition  against  the 
enormities  of  Takupi  was  carried  to  the  throne  in 
due  form  ;  and  the  queen  who  governed  the  coun- 
try, willing  to  satisfy  her  subjects,  appointed  a  day, 
in  which  his  accusers  should  be  heard,  and  the 
minister  should  stand  upon  his  defence. 

The  day  being  arrived,  and  the  minister  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  a  carrier  who  supplied  the 
city  with  fish,  appeared  among  the  number  of  liis 
accusei-s.  He  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  custom, 
time  immemorial,  for  cai'riers  to  bring  their  fish 
upon  a  horse  in  a  hamper  ;  which  being  placed  on 
one  side,  and  balanced  by  a  stone  on  the  other, 
was  thus  conveyed  with  ease  and  safety  ;  but  that 
the  prisoner,  moved  either  by  a  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, or  perhaps  bribed  by  the  hamper-makers, 
had  obliged  all  carriera  to  use  the  stone  no 
longer,  but  balance  one  hamper  with  another  ; 
an  order  entirely  repugnant  to  the  customs  of  all 
antiquity,  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipartala 
in  particular. 

The  carrier  finished  ;  and  the  whole  court  shook 
their  heads  at  the  innovating  minister,  when  a 
second  witness  appeared.  He  was  inspector  of 
the  city  buildings,  and  accused  the  disgraced  fa- 
vourite of  having  given  orders  for  the  demolition 
of  an  ancient  ruin,  which  obstructed  the  passage 
though  one  of  the  principal  streets.  He  observed, 
that  such  buildings  were  noble  monuments  of 
barbarous  antiquity  ;  contributed  finely  to  show 
how  little  their  ancestors  understood  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  for  that  reason  such  monuments 
should  be  held  sacred,  and  suffered  gradually  to 
decay. 

The  last  witness  now  appeared.  This  was  a 
widow,  who  had  laudably  attempted  to  burn  her- 
self upon  her  husband's  funeral  pile.  But  the 
innovating  minister  had  prevented  the  execution 
of  her  design,  and  was  insensible  to  her  tears, 
protestations,  and  intreaties. 

The  queen  could  have  pardoned  the  two  former 
offences  ;  but  this  last  was  considered  as  so  gross 
an  injury  to  the  sex,  and  so  directly  contrary  to 
all  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  it  called  for  im- 
mediate justice.  "  What,"  cried  the  queen,  «  not 
suffer  a  woman  to  burn  herself  when  she  thinks 
proper  ?  The  sex  are  to  be  prettily  tutored,  no 
doubt,  if  they  must  be  restrained  from  entertaining 
their  female  friends  now  and  then  with  a  fried 
wife,  or  roasted  acquaintance.  I  sentence  the  pri- 
soner to  be  banished  my  presence  for  ever,  for  his 
injurious  treatment  of  the  sex." 

Takupi  had  been  hitherto  silent,  and  spoke  only 


to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  resignation.  "  Great 
queen,"  cried  he,  "  I  acknowledge  my  crime  ;  and 
since  I  am  to  be  banished,  I  beg  it  may  be  to  some 
ruined  town,  (►r  desolate  village  in  the  country  I 
have  governed.  I  shall  find  some  pleasure  in 
improving  the  soil  and  bringing  back  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  inhabitants."  His  request 
appearing  reasonable,  it  was  immediately  complied 
with  ;  and  a  courtier  had  orders  to  fix  upon  a 
place  of  banishment,  answering  the  minister's 
description.  After  some  months'  search,  however, 
the  inquiry  proved  fruitless  :  neither  a  desolate 
village  nor  a  ruined  town  was  found  in  the  king- 
dom. "  Alas  ! "  said  Takupi  then  to  the  queen, 
*'  how  can  that  country  be  ill  governed  which  has 
neither  a  desolate  village  nor  a  ruined  town  in 
it?"  The  queen  perceived  the  justice  of  his 
expostulation,  and  the  minister  was  received  into 
more  than  former  favour. 


LETTER  Cn. 

FROM   THE   SAMB. 

The  ladies  here  are  by  no  means  such  ardent 
gamesters  as  the  women  of  Asia.  In  this  respect 
I  must  do  the  English  justice  ;  for  I  love  to  praise 
where  applause  is  justly  merited.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  China  than  to  see  two  women  of  fashion 
continue  gaming  till  one  has  won  all  the  other's 
clothes  and  stripped  her  quite  naked  ;  the  winner 
thus  marching  off  in  a  double  suit  of  finery,  and 
the  loser  shrinking  behind  in  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  nature. 

No  doubt  you  remember  when  Shang,  our 
maiden  aunt,  played  with  a  sharper.  First  her 
money  went ;  then  her  trinkets  were  produced  ; 
her  clothes  followed  piece  by  piece  soon  after  : 
when  she  had  thus  played  herself  quite  naked, 
being  a  woman  of  spirit,  and  willing  to  pursue  her 
own,  she  staked  her  teeth  ;  fortune  was  against 
her  even  hei*e,  and  her  teeth  followed  her  clothes  ; 
at  last  she  played  for  her  left  eye,  and,  oh  !  hard 
fate,  this  too  she  lost :  however,  she  had  the  con- 
solation of  biting  the  sharper  ;  for  he  never  per- 
ceived that  it  was  made  of  glass  till  it  became  his 
own. 

How  happy,  my  friend,  are  the  English  ladies, 
who  never  rise  to  such  an  inordinance  of  passion  ! 
Though  the  sex  here  are  generally  fond  of  games 
of  chance,  and  are  taught  to  manage  games  of  skill 
from  their  infancy,  yet  they  never  pursue  ill- 
fortune  with  such  amazing  intrepidity.  Indeed  I 
may  entirely  acquit  them  of  ever  playing — I  mean 
of  playing  for  then"  eyes  or  their  teeth. 

It  is  true,  they  often  stake  their  fortune,  their 
beauty,  health,  and  reputations  at  a  gaming-table. 
It  even  sometimes  happens,  that  they  play  their 
husbands  into  a  jail ;  yet  still  they  preserve  a 
decorum  unknown  to  our  wives  and  daughters  of 
China.  I  have  been  present  at  a  rout  in  this 
country,  where  a  woman  of  fashion,  after  losing 
her  money,  has  sat  writhing  in  all  the  agonies  of 
bad  luck  ;  .and  yet,  after  all,  never  once  attempted 
to  strip  a  single  petticoat,  or  cover  the  board,  as 
her  last  stake,  with  her  head-clothes. 

However,  though  I  praise  their  moderation  at 
play,  I  must  not  conceal  their  assiduity.  In  China 
our  women,  except  upon  some  great  days,  are 
never  permitted  to  finger  a  dice-box  ;  but  he 
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every  day  seems  to  be  a  festival ;  and  night  itself, 
which  gives  others  rest,  only  serves  to  increase 
the  female  gamestex''s  industry.  I  have  been  told 
of  an  old  lady  in  the  country,  who,  being  given 
over  by  the  physicians,  played  with  the  curate  of 
her  parish  to  pass  the  time  away  :  having  won  all 
his  money,  she  next  proposed  playing  for  her 
funeral  charges  ;  the  proposal  was  accepted  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  lady  expired  just  as  she  had 
taken  in  her  game. 

There  are  some  passions  which,  though  differ- 
ently pursued,  are  attended  vvith  equal  conse- 
quences in  every  country  :  here  they  game  with 
more  perseverance,  there  with  greater  fury  ;  here 
they  strip  their  families,  there  they  strip  themselves 
naked.  A  lady  in  China,  who  indulges  a  passion 
for  gaming,  often  becomes  a  drunkard  ;  and  by 
flourishing  a  dice-box  in  one  hand,  she  generally 
comes  to  brandish  a  dram-cup  in  the  other.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  there  are  any  who  drink 
drams  in  England  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  when  a  lady  has  lost  everything  else  but  her 
honour,  she  will  be  apt  to  toss  that  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and,  grown  insensible  to  nicer  feeUngs,  be- 
have like  the  Spaniard,  who,  when  all  his  money 
was  gone,  endeavoured  to  borrow  more,  by  offer- 
ing to  pawn  his  whiskers.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CIIL 
Prom  Lien  Chi  Altangi  to  ***,  Merchant  in  Amsterdam. 

I  HAVE  just  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  in 
which  he  informs  me  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
endeavours  to  recover  the  lady  with  whom  he  fled 
from  Persia.  He  strives  to  cover,  under  the 
appearance  of  fortitude,  a  heart  torn  with  anxiety 
and  disappointment.  I  have  offered  little  con- 
solation ;  since  that  but  too  frequently  feeds  the 
sorrow  which  it  pretends  to  deplore,  and  strengthens 
the  impression  which  nothing  but  the  external 
rubs  of  time  and  accident  can  thoroughly  efface. 

He  informs  me  of  his  intentions  of  quitting 
Moscow  the  first  opportunity,  and  travelling  by 
land  to  Amsterdam.  I  must,  therefore,  upon  his 
arrival,  entreat  the  continuance  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  and  beg  of  you  to  provide  him  with  proper 
directions  for  finding  me  in  London.  You  can 
scarcely  be  sensible  of  the  joy  I  expect  upon  see- 
ing him  once  more  :  the  ties  between  the  father 
and  the  son  among  us  of  China  are  much  more 
closely  drawn  than  with  you  of  Europe. 

The  remittances  sent  me  from  Argun  to  Mos- 
cow came  in  safety.  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
that  spirit  of  honesty  which  prevails  through  the 
whole  country  of  Siberia  ;  perhaps  the  savages  of 
that  desolate  region  are  the  only  untutored  people 
of  the  globe  that  cultivate  the  moral  virtues,  even 
without  knowing  that  their  actions  merit  praise. 
I  have  been  told  surprising  things  of  their  good- 
ness, benevolence,  and  generosity  :  and  the  un- 
interrupted commerce  between  China  and  Russia 
serves  as  a  collateral  confirmation. 

"  Let  us,"  says  the  Chinese  lawgiver,  "  admire 
the  rude  virtues  of  the  ignorant,  but  rather  imi- 
tate the  delicate  morals  of  the  polite."  In  the 
country  where  I  reside,  though  honesty  and  bene- 
volence be  not  so  congenial,  yet  art  supplies  the 
place  of  nature.  Though  here  every  vice  is  carried 


to  excess,  yet  every  virtue  is  practised  also  with 
unexampled  superiority.  A  city  like  this  is  the 
soil  for  great  virtues  and  great  vices  ;  the  villain 
can  soon  improve  here  in  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  deceiving  ;  and  the  practical  philosopher  can 
every  day  meet  new  incitements  to  mend  his  honest 
intentions.  There  are  no  pleasures,  sensual  or 
sentimental,  which  this  city  does  not  produce  ; 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  I  could  not  be  content  to 
reside  here  for  life.  There  is  something  so 
seducing  in  that  spot  in  which  we  first  had  exist- 
ence, that  nothing  but  it  can  please  ;  whatever 
vicissitudes  we  experience  in  life,  however  we 
toil,  or  wheresoever  we  wander,  our  fatigued 
wishes  still  recur  to  home  for  tranquillity  :  we 
long  to  die  in  that  spot  which  gave  us  birth,  and 
in  that  pleasing  expectation  opiate  every  calamity. 

You  now,  therefore,  perceive  that  I  have  some 
intention  of  leaving  this  country  ;  and  yet  my 
designed  departure  fills  me  with  reluctance  and 
regret.  Though  the  friendships  of  travellers  are 
genei'ally  more  transient  than  vernal  snows,  still 
I  feel  an  uneasiness  at  breaking  the  connexions 
1  have  formed  since  my  arrival  ;  particularly  I 
shall  have  no  small  pain  in  leaving  my  usual  com- 
panion, guide,  and  instructor. 

I  shall  wait  for  the  ai'rival  of  my  son  before  I 
set  out.  He  shall  be  my  companion  in  every 
intended  journey  for  the  future  ;  in  his  company 
I  can  support  the  fatigues  of  the  way  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  pleased  at  once  with  co^^veying 
instruction  and  exacting  obedience.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CIV. 

From  LiKN  Cm  Ai/rANor  to  Fum  IIoahi,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Acadgjiy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

Our  scholars  in  China  have  a  most  profound 
A^eneration  for  forms.  A  first-i'ate  beauty  never 
studied  the  decorums  of  dress  with  more  assiduity  : 
they  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  be  clothed 
with  wisdom  from  head  to  foot  ;  they  have  their 
philosophical  caps  and  philosophical  whiskers, 
their  philosophical  slippers  and  philosophical  fans ; 
there  is  even  a  philosophical  standard  for  mea- 
suring the  nails  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  seeming 
wisdom,  they  are  often  found  to  be  mere  empty 
pretenders. 

A  philosophical  beau  is  not  so  frequent  in 
Europe  ;  yet  I  am  told  that  such  characters  are 
found  here.  I  mean  such  as  punctually  support 
all  the  decorums  of  learning,  without  being  really 
very  profound,  or  naturally  possessed  of  a  fine 
understanding  ;  who  labour  hard  to  obtain  the 
titular  honours  attending  literary  merit,  who 
flatter  others,  in  order  to  be  flattered  in  turn  ; 
and  only  study  to  be  thought  students. 

A  character  of  this  kind  generally  receives  com- 
pany in  his  study,  in  all  the  pensive  formality  of 
slippers,  night-gown,  and  easy-chair.  The  table 
is  covered  with  a  large  book,  which  is  always 
kept  open,  and  never  read ;  his  solitary  hours 
being  dedicated  to  dozing,  mending  pens,  feeling 
his  pulse,  peeping  through  the  microscope,  and 
sometimes  reading  amusing  books,  which  he  con- 
demns in  company.  His  library  is  preserved  with 
the  most  religious  neatness,  and  is  generally  a 
repository  for  scarce  books,  which  bear  a  high 
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price,  because  too  dull  or  useless  to  become  com- 
mon by  the  ordinary  methods  of  publication. 

Such  men  are  generally  candidates  for  admit- 
tance into  literary  clubs,  academies,  and  insti- 
tutions, where  they  regularly  meet  to  give  and 
receive  a  little  instruction  and  a  great  deal  of 
praise.  In  convei*sation  they  never  betray  igno- 
i-ance,  because  they  never  seem  to  receive  inform- 
ation. Offer  a  new  observation,  they  have  heard 
it  before  ;  pinch  them  in  an  argument,  and  they 
reply  with  a  sneer. 

Yet  how  trifling  soever  these  little  arts  may 
appear,  they  answer  one  valuable  pui-pose,  of 
gaining  the  practisers  the  esteem  they  wish  for. 
The  bounds  of  a  man's  knowledge  are  easily  con- 
cealed, if  he  has  but  prudence  ;  but  all  can  readily 
see  and  admire  a  gilt  library  ;  a  set  of  long  nails, 
a  silver  standish,  or  a  well-combed  whisker,  who 
are  incapable  of  distinguishing  a  dunce. 

When  Father  Matthew,  the  first  European 
missionary,  entered  China,  the  court  was  infoi-med 
that  he  possessed  great  skill  in  astronomy  ;  he 
was  thei'efore  sent  for,  and  examined.  The  esta- 
blished astronomers  of  state  undertook  this  task, 
and  made  their  report  to  the  emperor  that  his 
skill  was  but  very  superficial,  and  no  way  com- 
parable to  their  own.  The  missionary,  however, 
appealed  from  their  judgment  to  experience,  and 
challenged  them  to  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  that  was  to  happen  a  few  nights  following. 
"  What,"  said  some,  "  shall  a  barbarian  without 
nails  pretend  to  vie  with  men  in  astronomy,  who 
have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives,  with  men 
who  know  half  the  knowable  characters  of  words, 
who  wear  scientifical  caps  and  slippers,  and  who 
have  gone  through  every  literary  degree  with 
applause  ?"  They  accepted  the  challenge,  con- 
fident of  success.  The  eclipse  began  ;  the  Chinese 
produced  a  most  splendid  apparatus,  and  were 
fifteen  minutes  wrong ;  the  missionary  with  a  single 
instrument  was  exact  to  a  second.  This  was  con- 
vincing ;  but  the  court  astronomers  were  not  to 
be  convinced  ;  instead  of  acknowledging  their 
error,  they  assured  the  emperor  that  their  cal- 
culations were  certainly  exact, but  that  the  stranger 
without  nails  had  actually  bewitched  the  moon. 
"  Well,  then,"  cries  the  good  emperor,  smiling  at 
their  ignorance,  "  you  shall  still  continue  to  be 
servants  of  the  moon  ;  but  I  constitute  this  man 
her  controller." 

China  is  thus  replete  with  men,  whose  only  pre- 
tensions to  knowledge  arise  from  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  Europe  every  country  abounds 
with  them  in  proportion  to  its  ignorance.  Spain 
and  Fianders,  who  are  behind  the  rest  of  Europe 
in  learning  at  least  three  centuries,  have  twenty 
literary  titles  and  marks  of  distinction  unknown 
in  France  or  England  :  they  have  their  Clarissimi 
and  Preclarissimi,  their  Accumtissimi  and  Minu- 
tissimi :  a  round  cap  entitles  one  student  to  argue, 
and  a  square  cap  permits  another  to  teach  ;  while 
a  cap  with  a  tassel  almost  sanctifies  the  head  it 
happens  to  cover.  But  where  true  knowledge  is 
cultivated,  these  formalities  begin  to  disappear  ; 
the  ermined  cowl,  the  solemn  beard,  and  sweeping 
train,  are  laid  aside  ;  philosophers  dress  and  talk 
and  think  like  other  men  ;  and  lamb-skin  dressers 
and  cap-makers,  and  tail-earners,  now  deplore  a 
literary  age.  , 

For  my  own  part,  my  friend,  I  have  seen  enough 


of  presuming  ignorance,  never  to  venerate  wisdom 
but  where  it  actually  appeal's.  I  have  I'eceived 
literary  titles  and  distinctions  myself ;  and,  by  the 
quantity  of  my  own  wisdom,  know  how  very  little 
wisdom  they  can  confer.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CV. 

From  LiKN  Cm  Altanoi  to  Fum  Hoam,  First  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

The  time  for  the  youn^  king's  coronation  ap- 
proaches ;  the  great  and  the  little  world  look  for- 
ward with  impatience.  A  knight  from  the  country, 
who  has  brought  up  his  family  to  see  and  be  seen 
on  this  occasion,  has  taken  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  where  I  lodge.  His  wife  is  laying  in  a 
large  quantity  of  silks,  which  the  mercer  tells  her 
are  to  be  fashionable  next  season  ;  and  Miss,  her 
daughter,  has  actually  had  her  ears  bored  previ- 
ously to  the  ceremony.  In  all  this  bustle  of  pre- 
paration I  am  considered  as  mere  lumber,  and 
have  been  shoved  up  two  stories  higher,  to,  make 
room  for  others  my  landlady  seems  perfectly  con- 
vinced are  my  betters  ;  but  whom  before  me  she 
is  contented  with  only  calling  very  good  company. 

The  little  beau,  who  has  now  forced  himself 
into  my  intimacy,  wjis  yesterday  giving  me  a 
minute  detail  of  the  intended  procession.  All  men 
are  eloquent  upon  their  favourite  topic  ;  and  this 
seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  size  and  turn  of 
his  understanding.  His  whole  mind  was  blazoned 
over  with  a  variety  of  glittering  images ;  coronets, 
escutcheons,  lace,  fringe,  tassels,  stones,  bugles, 
and  spun  glass.  "  Here,"  ci'icd  he,  "  Garter  is  to 
walk  ;  and  there  Rouge  Dragon  marches  with  the 
escutcheons  on  his  back.  Here  Clarencieux  moves 
forwai'd  ;  and  there  Blue  Mantle  disdains  to  be 
left  behind.  Here  the  aldermen  march  two  and 
two  ;  and  there  the  undaimted  champion  of  Eng- 
land, no  way  terrified  at  the  very  numerous  ap- 
pearance of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  rides  forward 
in  complete  armour,  and  with  an  intrepid  air 
throws  down  his  glove.  Ah,"  continued  he, 
"  should  any  be  so  hardy  as  to  take  up  that  fatal 
glove,  and  to  accept  the  challenge,  we  should  see 
tine  spoi't ;  the  champion  would  show  him  no 
mercy  ;  he  would  soon  teach  him  all  his  passes 
with  a  witness.  However,  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  none  willing  to  try  it  with  him  upon  the  ap- 
proaching occasion  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because 
his  antagonist  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  killed 
in  the  single  combat ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  he 
escapes  the  champion's  arm,  he  would  certainly 
be  hanged  for  treason.  No,  no,  I  fancy  none  will 
be  so  hardy  as  to  dispute  it  with  a  champion,  like 
him,  inured  to  arms  ;  and  we  shall  probably  see 
him  prancmg  unmolested  away,  holding  his  bridle 
thus  in  one  hand,  and  bi-andishing  his  dram-cup 
in  the  other." 

Some  men  have  a  manner  of  describing  which 
only  wraps  the  subject  in  more  than  former  ob- 
scurity :  thus  was  I  unable,  with  all  my  com- 
panion's volubility,  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
intended  procession.  I  was  certain  that  the  in- 
auguration of  a  king  should  be  conducted  with 
solemnity  and  religious  awe  ;  and  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  was  much  solemnity  in  this 
description.  If  this  be  true,  cried  I  to  myself, 
the  people  of  Europe  surely  have  a  strange  man- 
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ner  of  mixing  solemn  and  fantastic  images  together, 
pictures  at  once  replete  with  burlesque  and  the 
sublime.  At  a  time  when  the  king  enters  into  the 
most  solemn  compact  witli  his  people,  nothing 
surely  should  be  admitted  to  diminish  from  the 
real  majesty  of  the  ceremony.  A  ludicrous  image 
brought  in  at  such  a  time  throws  an  air  of  ridicule 
upon  the  whole.  It  some  way  resembles  a  picture 
I  have  seen,  designed  by  Albert  Durer,  where, 
amidst  all  the  solemnity  of  that  awful  scene — a 
Deity  judging,  and  a  trembling  world  awaiting 
the  decree, — he  has  introduced  a  merry  mortal 
trundling  his  scolding  wife  to  hell  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

My  companion,  who  mistook  my  silence,  during 
this  interval  of  reflection,  for  the  rapture  of  asto- 
nishment, proceeded  to  describe  those  frivolous 
parts  of  the  show  that  mostly  struck  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  to  assure  me  that,  if  I  staid  in  this 
country  some  months  longer,  I  should  see  fine 
things.  "  For  my  own  part,"  continued  he,  "  I 
know  already  of  fifteen  suits  of  clothes  that  would 
stand  on  one  end  with  gold  lace,  all  designed  to  be 
first  shown  there  ;  and  as  for  diamonds,  I'ubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls,  we  shall  see  them  as  thick 
as  brass  nails  in  a  sedan-chair.  And  then  we  are 
all  to  walk  so  majestically  thus — this  foot  always 
behind  the  foot  befoi'e.  The  ladies  are  to  fling 
nosegays,  the  court  poets  to  scatter  verses  :  the 
spectators  are  to  be  all  in  full  dress  :  Mrs.  Tibbs 
in  a  new  sacque,  ruffles,  and  frenched  hair  ;  look 
where  you  will,  one  thing  finer  than  another  ; 
Mrs.  Tibbs  courtesies  to  the  duchess  ;  her  grace 
returns  the  compliment  with  a  bow.  *  Largess,' 
cries  the  herald.  *  Make  room,'  cries  the  gentle- 
man usher.  '  Knock  him  down,'  cries  the  guard. 
Ah!"  continued  he,  amazed  at  his  own  descrip- 
tion, "  what  an  astonishing  scene  of  grandeur  can 
art  produce  from  the  smallest  circumstance,  when 
it  thus  actually  turns  to  wonder  one  man  putting 
on  another  man's  hat." 

I  now  found  his  mind  was  entirely  set  upon  the 
fopperies  of  the  pageant,  and  quite  regardless  of 
the  real  meaning  of  such  costly  preparations. 
"  Pageants,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  pretty  things  ;  but 
we  should  rather  study  to  make  them  elegant  than 
expensive."  Processions,  cavalcades,  and  all  that 
fund  of  gay  frippery  furnished  out  by  tailors, 
barbers,  and  tire-women,  mechanically  influence 
the  mind  into  veneration  ;  an  emperor  in  his 
nightcap  would  not  meet  with  half  the  respect  of 
an  emperor  with  a  glittering  crown.  Politics  re- 
semble religion  ;  attempting  to  divest  either  of  cere- 
mony is  the  most  certain  method  of  bringing  either 
into  contempt.  The  weak  must  have  their  induce- 
ments to  admiration  as  well  as  the  wise  ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  a  sensible  government  to  impress 
all  ranks  with  a  sense  of  subordination,  whether 
this  be  effected  by  a  diamond  buckle  or  a  virtuous 
edict,  a  sumptuaiy  law  or  a  glass  necklace. 

This  interval  of  reflection  only  gave  my  com- 
panion spii'its  to  begin  his  description  afresh  ;  and 
as  a  greater  inducement  to  raise  my  curiosity,  he 
informed  me  of  the  vast  sums  that  were  given  by 
the  spectators  for  places.  "  That  the  ceremony 
must  be  fine,"  cries  he,  "  is  very  evident  from  tlie 
fine  pi'ice  that  is  paid  for  seeing  it.  Several  ladies 
have  assured  me,  they  would  willingly  part  with 
one  eye,  rather  than  be  prevented  from  looking  on 
with  the  other.     Come,  come,"  continues  he,  "  I 


have  a  friend  who  for  my  sake  will  supply  us  with 
places  at  the  most  reasonable  rates ;  I  will  take 
care  you  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  ;  and  he  will 
inform  you  of  the  use,  finery,  rapture,  splendour, 
and  enchantment  of  the  whole  ceremony  better 
than  I." 

Follies  often  repeated  lose  their  absurdity,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  reason  :  his  arguments 
were  so  often  and  so  strongly  enforced,  that  I  had 
actually  some  thoughts  of  becoming  a  spectator. 
We  accordingly  went  together  to  bespeak  a  place  ; 
but  guess  my  surprise,  when  the  man  demanded  a 
purse  of  gold  for  a  single  seat;  I  could  hai'dly 
believe  him  serious  upon  making  the  demand. 
"  Pr'ythee,  friend,"  cried  I,  "  after  I  have  paid 
twenty  pounds  for  sitting  here  an  hour  or  two, 
can  I  bring  a  part  of  the  coronation  back  1" — 
"  No,  sir." — "  How  long  can  I  live  upon  it  after  I 
have  come  away  1" — "  Not  long,  sir." — "  Can  a 
coronation  clothe,  feed,  or  fatten  me  T' — "Sir," 
replied  the  man,  "  you  seem  to  be  under  a  mistake ; 
all  that  you  can  bring  away  is  the  pleasure  of 
having  it  to  say  that  you  saw  the  coronation."— 
"  Blast  me,"  cries  Tibbs,  "  if  that  be  all,  there  is 
no  need  of  paying  for  that,  since  I  am  resolved  to 
have  that  pleasure,  whether  I  am  there  or  no  !" 

I  am  conscious,  my  friend,  that  this  is  but  a 
very  confused  description  of  the  intended  cere- 
mony. You  may  object,  that  I  neither  settle  rank, 
precedency,  nor  place  ;  that  I  seem  ignorant 
whether  Gules  walks  before  or  behind  Garter  ; 
that  I  have  neither  mentioned  the  dimensions  of 
a  lord's  cap,  nor  measured  the  length  of  a  lady's 
tail.  I  know  your  delight  is  in  minute  description, 
and  this  I  am  unhappily  disqualified  from  furnish- 
ing ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  fancy  it  will  be  no 
Avay  comparable  to  the  magnificence  of  our  late 
emperor  Whangti's  procession,  when  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  moon,  at  which  Fura  Hoam  himself 
presided  in  person.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CVI. 

TO  THE   SAMK. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  here,  when  men  of 
distinction  died,  for  their  surviving  acquaintance 
to  tlu'ow  each  a  slight  present  into  the  grave. 
Several  things  of  little  value  were  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose :  perfumes,  relics,  spices,  bitter  herbs, 
camomile,  wormwood,  and  verses.  This  custom, 
however,  is  almost  discontinued  ;  and  nothing  but 
vex'ses  alone  are  now  lavished  on  such  occasions  ; 
an  oblation  which  they  suppose  may  be  interred 
with  the  dead,  without  any  injury  to  the  living. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  great,  therefore,  the 
poets  and  undertakers  are  sure  of  employment. 
While  one  provides  the  long  cloak,  black  staff',  and 
mourning-coach,  the  other  produces  the  pastoral 
or  elegy,  the  monody  or  apotheosis.  The  nobility 
need  be  under  no  appx'ehensions,  but  die  as  fast  as 
they  think  proper,  the  poet  and  undertaker  are 
ready  to  supply  them :  these  can  find  metaphorical 
tears  and  family  escutcheons,  at  half  an  hour's 
warning  ;  and  when  the  wie  has  soberly  laid  the 
body  in  the  gi*ave,  the  other  is  ready  to  fix  it  figu- 
ratively among  the  stars. 

There  are  several  ways  of  being  poetically 
sorrowful  on  such  occasions.  The  bard  is  now 
some  pensive  youth  of  science,  who  sits  deploring 
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among  the  tombs ;  again  he  is  Thyrsis,  complaining 
in  a  circle  of  harmless  sheep.  Now  Britannia  sits 
upon  her  own  shore,  and  gives  a  loose  to  maternal 
tenderness  ;  at  another  time,  Parnassus,  even  the 
mountain  Parnassus,  gives  way  to  sorrow,  and  is 
bathed  in  tears  of  distress. 

But  the  most  usual  manner  is  this  : — Damon 
meets  Menalcas,  who  has  got  a  most  gloomy  coun- 
tenance. The  shepherd  asks  his  friend,  "  whence 
that  look  of  distress  1"  to  which  the  other  replies, 
that  "  Pollio  is  no  more."  "  If  that  be  the  case, 
then,"  cries  Damon, "  let  us  retire  to  yonder  bower 
at  some  distance  off,  where  the  cypress  and  tlie 
jessamine  add  fragrance  to  the  breeze  ;  and  let  us 
weep  alternately  for  Polho,  the  friend  of  shep- 
herds, and  the  patron  of  every  muse."  "  Ah," 
returns  his  fellow  shepherd,  "  what  think  you 
rather  of  that  grotto  by  the  fountain  side  ?  the 
ivmrmuring  stream  will  help  to  assist  our  com- 
plaints, and  a  nightingale  on  a  neighbouring  tree 
will  join  her  voice  to  the  concert."  Wlten  the 
place  is  thus  settled,  they  begin  :  the  brook  stands 
still  to  hear  their  lamentations  ;  the  cows  forget 
to  graze  ;  and  the  very  tigers  start  from  the  forest 
with  sympathetic  concern. — By  the  tombs  of  our 
ancestors !  my  dear  Fum,  I  am  quite  unaffected  in 
all  this  distress  :  the  whole  is  liquid  laudanum  to 
my  spirits  ;  and  a  tiger  of  common  sensibility  has 
twenty  times  more  tenderness  than  I. 

But  though  t  could  never  weep  with  the  com- 
plaining shephei'd,  yet  I  am  sometimes  induced  to 
pity  the  poet,  whose  trade  is  thus  to  make  demi- 
gods and  heroes  for  a  dinner.  There  is  not  in 
nature  a  more  dismal  figure  than  a  man  who  sits 
down  to  premeditated  flattery  ;  every  stanza  he 
writes  tacitly  reproaches  the  meanness  of  his 
occupation,  till  at  last  his  stupidity  becomes  more 
stupid,  and  his  dulness  more  diminutive. 

I  am  amazed,  therefore,  that  none  have  yet 
found  out  the  secret  of  flattering  the  worthless, 
and  yet  of  preserving  a  safe  conscience.  I  have 
often  wished  for  some  method  by  which  a  man 
might  do  himself  and  his  deceased  patron  justice, 
without  being  under  the  hateful  repi'oach  of  self- 
conviction.  After  long  lucubration,  I  have  hit 
upon  such  an  expedient ;  and  send  you  the  speci- 
men of  a  poem  upon  the  decease  of  a  great  man, 
in  which  the  flattery  Ls  perfectly  tine,  and  yet  the 
poet  perfectly  innocent. 

I'.N   THK    DEATH    OF  THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE  . 

Ye  nnues,  pour  the  pitying  tear  I 
For  Pollio's  snatch 'd  away  : 
(),  had  he  lived  another  year  I 
— He  had  not  dieil  to-day. 

(),  were  he  bom  to  bless  mankind 
In  virtuous  times  of  yore, 
Heroes  themselves  had  fallen  behind  ! 
—  Whene'er  he  went  be/ore. 

How  sad  the  groves  and  plains  appear, 
And  sympathetic  sheep ; 
Ev'n  pitying  hills  would  drop  a  tear ! 
— If  hills  could  learn  to  weep. 

His  bounty  in  exalted  strain 
Each  bard  might *ell  display: 
Since  none  implord  relief  in  vain ! 
— That  uent  reliev'd  away. 

And  hark  !  I  hear  the  tuneful  throng 
His  obsequies  forbid ; 
He  still  shall  live,  shall  live  as  long 
-—At  ever  dead  man  did. 


LETTER  CVII. 


TO  THK  SAMK. 


It  is  the  most  usual  method  in  every  report, 
first  to  examine  its  probability,  and  then  act  as 
the  conjuncture  may  require.  The  English,  how- 
ever, exert  a  different  spirit  in  such  circumstances ; 
they  first  act,  and  when  too  late  begin  to  examine. 
From  a  knowledge  of  this  disposition,  there  are 
several  here  who  make  it  their  business  to  frame 
new  reports  at  every  convenient  interval,  all  tend- 
ing to  denounce  ruin  both  on  their  contemporaries 
and  their  posterity.  This  denunciation  is  eagerly 
caught  up  by  the  public  ;  away  they  fling  to  pro- 
pagate the  distress  ;  sell  out  at  one  place,  buy  in 
at  another,  grumble  at  their  governors,  shout  in 
mobs,  and  when  they  have  thus  for  some  time  be- 
haved like  fools,  sit  down  coolly  to  argue  and  talk 
wisdom,  to  puzzle  each  other  with  syllogism,  and 
prepare  for  the  next  report  that  prevails,  which  is 
always  attended  with  the  same  success. 

Thus  are  they  ever  rising  above  one  report  Quly 
to  sink  into  another.  They  resemble  a  dog  in  a 
well,  pawing  to  get  free.  When  he  has  raised  his 
upper  parts  above  water,  and  every  spectator 
imagines  him  disengaged,  his  lower  parts  drag 
him  down  again  and  sink  him  to  the  nose  ;  he 
makes  new  efforts  to  emerge,  and  every  effort  in- 
creasing his  weakness,  only  tends  to  sink  him  the 
deeper. 

There  are  some  here  who,  I  am  told,  make  a 
tolerable  subsistence  by  the  credulity  of  their 
countrymen  :  as  they  find  the  public  fond  of  blood, 
wounds,  and  death,  they  contrive  political  ruins 
suited  to  every  month  in  the  year.  This  month  the 
people  are  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  French  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  ;  the  next  by  the  soldiers,  designed 
to  beat  the  French  back  :  now  the  people  are  gomg 
to  jump  down  the  gulf  of  luxury  ;  and  now  nothing 
but  a  herring  subscription  can  fish  them  up  again. 
Time  passes  on,  the  report  proves  false  ;  new 
circumstances  produce  new  changes  :  but  the 
people  never  change,  they  are  persevering  in 
folly. 

In  other  countries  those  boding  politicians  would 
be  left  to  fret  over  their  own  schemes  alone,  and 
grow  splenetic  without  hopes  of  infectuig  others  ; 
but  England  seems  to  be  the  very  region  where 
spleen  delights  to  dwell :  a  man  not  only  can  give 
an  unbounded  scope  to  the  disorder  in  himself, 
but  may,  if  he  pleases,  propagate  it  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  with  a  certainty  of  success.  He  has 
only  to  cry  out,  that  the  government,  the  govern' 
ment  is  all  wrong,  that  their  schemes  are  leading 
to  ruin,  that  Britons  are  no  more  :  every  good 
member  of  the  commonwealth  thinks  it  his  duty, 
in  such  a  case,  to  deplore  the  universal  decadence 
with  sympathetic  sorrow,  and  by  fancying  the 
constitution  in  a  decay,  absolutely  to  impair  its 
vigour. 

This  people  would  laugh  at  my  simplicity,  should 
I  advise  them  to  be  less  sanguine  in  harbouring 
gloomy  predictions,  and  examine  coolly  before 
they  attempted  to  complain.  I  have  just  heard  a 
story,  which,  though  transacted  in  a  private  family, 
serves  very  well  to  describe  the  behaviour  of  tne 
whole  nation,  in  cases  of  threatened  calamity.  As 
there  are  public,  so  there  are  private  incendiaries 
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here.  One  of  the  last,  either  for  the  amusement 
of  his  friends,  or  to  divert  a  fit  of  spleen,  lately 
sent  a  threatening  letter  to  a  worthy  family  in  my 
neighbourhood,  to  this  effect  : 

"  Sir,  knowing  you  to  be  very  rich,  and  finding 
myself  to  be  very  poor,  I  think  proper  to  inform 
you,  that  I  have  learned  the  secret  of  poisoning 
man,  woman,  and  child,  without  danger  of  detec- 
tion. Do  not  be  uneasy,  sir, — you  may  take  your 
choice  of  being  poisoned  in  a  fortnight,  or  poisoned 
in  a  month,  or  poisoned  in  six  weeks  ;  you  shall 
have  full  time  to  settle  all  your  affairs.  Though 
I  am  poor,  I  love  to  do  things  like  a  gentleman. 
But,  sir,  you  must  die ;  I  have  detei-mined  it  within 
my  own  breast  that  you  must  die.  Blood,  sir, 
blood  is  my  trade  ;  so  I  could  wish  you  would  this 
day  six  weeks  take  leave  of  your  friends,  wife,  and 
family,  for  I  cannot  possibly  allow  you  longer  time. 
To  convince  you  more  certainly  of  the  power  of  my 
art,  by  which  you  may  know  I  speak  truth,  take 
this  letter  ;  when  you  have  read  it,  tear  off  the 
seal,  fold  it  up,  and  give  it  to  your  favourite  Dutch 
mastiff  that  sits  by  the  fire  ;  he  will  swallow  it,  sir, 
like  a  buttered  toast  ;  in  three  hours  four  minutes 
after  he  has  taken  it,  he  will  attempt  to  bite  off  his 
own  tongue,  and  half  an  hour  after  burst  asunder 
in  twenty  pieces.  Blood,  blood,  blood  !  so  no 
more  at  present  from  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
most  devoted  humble  servant  to  command  till 
death." 

You  may  easily  imagine  the  consternation  into 
which  this  letter  threw  the  whole  good-natured 
family.  The  poor  man,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
was  the  more  surprised,  as  not  knowing  how  he 
could  merit  such  inveterate  malice.  All  the  friends 
of  the  family  were  convened  ;  it  was  universally 
agreed,  that  it  was  a  most  terrible  affair,  and  that 
the  government  should  be  solicited  to  offer  a 
reward  and  a  pardon  :  a  fellow  of  this  kind  would 
go  on  poisoning  family  after  family  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  say  where  the  destruction  would  end. 
In  pureuance  of  these  determinations,  the  govern- 
ment was  applied  to  ;  strict  search  was  made  after 
the  incendiary,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last,  therefore, 
they  recollected  that  the  experiment  was  not  yet 
tried  upon  the  dog  ;  the  Dutch  mastiff  was  brought 
up,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  and 
relations,  the  seal  was  torn  off,  the  packet  folded 
up  with  care,  and  soon  they  ftmnd,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all — that  the  dog  would  not  eat  the 
letter.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CVIII. 

FROM   THE   SAME. 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance 
of  almost  all  the  European  travellers,  who  have 
penetrated  any  considerable  way  eastward  into 
Asia.  They  have  been  influenced  either  by  motives 
of  commerce  or  piety,  and  their  accounts  are  such 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  men  of  very 
narrow  or  very  preiudiced  education,  the  dictates 
of  superstition  or  the  result  of  ignorance.  Is  it 
not  surprising,  that  in  such  a  variety  of  adven- 
turers not  one  single  philosopher  should  be 
found?  for  as  to  the  Travels  of  Gemelli,  the 
learned  are  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an 
imposture. 


There  is  scarcely  any  country,  how  rude  or  un- 
cultivated soever,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not 
possessed  of  some  peculiar  secrets,  either  in  nature 
or  art,  which  might  be  transplanted  with  success  ; 
in  Siberian  Tartary,  for  instance,  the  natives  ex- 
tract a  strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  secret 
probably  unknown  to  the  chemists  of  Europe.  In 
the  most  savage  parts  of  India  they  are  possessed 
of  the  secret  of  dyeing  vegetable  substances  scarlet; 
and  of  refining  lead  into  a  metal,  which  for  hard- 
ness and  colour  is  little  inferior  to  silver  ;  not  one 
of  which  secrets  but  Mould  in  Europe  make  a 
man's  fortune.  The  power  of  the  Asiatics  in  px'o- 
ducing  winds,  or  bringing  down  rain,  the  Euro- 
l)eaus  are  apt  to  treat  as  fabulous,  because  they 
have  no  instances  of  the  like  nature  among  them- 
selves :  but  they  would  have  treated  the  secrets  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  in  the 
same  manner,  had  they  been  told  the  Chinese  used 
such  arts  before  the  invention  was  common  with 
themselves  at  home. 

Of  all  the  English  philosophers  I  most  rever- 
ence Bacon,  that  great  and  hardy  genius  :  he  it  is 
who  allows  of  secrets  yet  unknown  ;  who,  un- 
daunted by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  oppose, 
prompts  human  curiosity  to  examine  every  part  of 
nature,  and  even  exhorts  man  to  try  whether  he 
cannot  subject  the  tempest,  the  thunder,  and  even 
earthquakes  to  human  control.  0,  did  a  man  of 
his  dai'ing  spirit,  of  his  genius,  penetration,  and 
learning,  travel  to  those  countries  which  have  been 
visited  only  by  the  superstitious  and  mercenary, 
what  might  not  mankind  expect ;  how  would  he 
enlighten  the  regions  to  which  he  travelled  !  And 
what  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  useful  im])rove- 
ment  would  he  not  bring  back  in  exchange  ! 

There  is  probably  no  country  so  barbarous,  that 
would  not  disclose  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  from 
the  traveller  equivalent  information  ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  a  pei'son  who  was  ready  to  give 
more  knowledge  than  he  received,  would  be  wel- 
come wherever  he  came.  All  his  care  in  travelling 
should  only  be  to  suit  his  intellectual  banquet  t<) 
the  people  with  whom  he  conversed  ;  he  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  the  unlettered  Tartar  astro- 
nomy, nor  yet  instruct  the  polite  Chinese  in  the 
ruder  arts  of  subsistence  :  he  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  barbarian  in  the  secrets  of  living 
comfortably ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  a  more  refined 
country  in  the  speculative  pleasures  of  science. 
How  much  more  nobly  would  a  philosopher,  thu.s 
employed,  spend  his  time,  than  by  sitting  at  home 
earnestly  intent  upon  adding  one  star  more  to  his 
catalogue  ;  or  one  monster  more  to  his  collection  ; 
or  still,  if  possible,  more  triflingly  sedulous  in  the 
incatenation  of  fleas,  or  the  sculpture  of  a  cherry- 
stone ? 

I  never  consider  this  subject  without  being  sur- 
prised that  none  of  those  societies  so  laudably 
established  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  arts 
and  learning,  have  ever  thought  of  sending  one  of 
their  members  into  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
to  make  what  discoveries  he  was  able.  To  be 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  an  undertaking, 
let  them  but  read  the  relations  of  their  own  tx'a- 
vellers.  It  will  be  there  found  that  they  are  a? 
often  deceived  themselves,  as  they  attempt  to  de- 
ceive others.  The  merchant  tells  us  perhaps  the 
price  of  different  commodities,  the  methods  of 
baling  them  up,  and  the  properest  manner  for  ? 
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European  to  preserve  his  health  in  the  country. 
The  missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us, 
Mrith  what  pleasure  the  country  to  which  he  was 
sent  embraced  Christianity,  and  the  numbers  he 
converted  ;  what  methods  he  took  to  keep  Lent 
in  a  region  where  there  was  no  fish,  or  the  shifts 
ho  made  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  his  religion,  in 
places  where  there  was  neither  bread  nor  wine  ! 
such  accounts,  with  the  usual  appendage  of  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  inscriptions,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  make  up  the  whole  of  a  European 
traveller's  diary  ;  but  as  to  all  the  secrets  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  possessed,  those  are  universally 
attributed  to  magic  ;  and  when  the  traveller  can 
give  no  other  account  of  the  wonders  he  sees 
performed,  he  very  contentedly  ascribes  them  to 
the  power  of  the  devil. 

It  was  a  usual  observation  of  Boyle,  the  English 
chemist,  that  if  every  artist  would  but  discover 
what  new  observations  occurred  to  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  trade,  philosophy  would  thence 
gain  innumerable  improvements.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, with  still  greater  justice,  that  if  the  useful 
knowledge  of  every  country,  howsoever  barbarous, 
was  gleaned  by  a  judicious  observer,  the  advan- 
tages would  be  inestimable.  Are  there  not,  even 
in  Europe,  many  useful  inventions  known  or  prac- 
tised but  in  one  place  ?  The  instrument,  as  an 
example,  for  cutting  down  corn  in  Germany  is 
much  more  handy  and  expeditious,  in  my  opinion, 
than  the  sickle  used  in  England.  The  cheap  and 
expeditious  manner  of  making  vinegar  without 
previous  fermentation,  is  known  only  in  a  part  of 
France.  If  such  discoveries,  therefoi-e,  remain 
still  to  be  known  at  home  ;  what  funds  of  knovv'- 
ledge  might  not  be  collected  in  countries  yet  un- 
explored, or  only  passed  through  by  ignorant 
travellei-s  in  hasty  caravans  ! 

The  caution  with  which  foreigners  are  received 
in  Asia  may  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  such  a 
design.  But  how  readily  have  several  European 
merchants  found  admission  into  regions  the  most 
suspecting,  under  the  character  of  Sanjapins,  or 
Northern  pilgrims  ;  to  such  not  even  China  itself 
denies  access. 

To  send  out  a  traveller,  properly  qualified  for 
these  pui-poses,  might  be  an  object  of  national 
concern  ;  it  would  in  some  measure  repair  the 
breaches  made  by  ambition  ;  and  might  show  that 
there  were  still  some  who  boasted  a  greater  name 
than  that  of  patriots  who  j)rofessed  themselves 
lovers  of  men.  The  only  difticulty  would  remain 
in  choosing  a  proper  person  for  so  arduous  an 
enterprise.  He  should  be  a  man  of  a  philosophical 
turn,  one  apt  to  deduce  consequences  of  general 
utility  from  particular  occurrences :  neither  swollen 
with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice  ;  neither 
wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  instructed 
only  in  one  particular  science  ;  neither  wholly  a 
botanist,  nor  quite  an  antiquarian  ;  his  mind 
should  be  tinctured  with  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
and  his  manners  humanised  by  an  intercourse 
with  men.  He  should  be  in  some  measure  an 
enthusiast  in  the  design  ;  fond  of  travelling,  from 
a  rapid  imagination  and  an  innate  love  of  change  : 
furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every 
fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CIX. 


KIIOM  THK    SAME. 


One  of  the  principal  tasks  I  had  proposed  to 
myself  on  my  arrival  here,  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  characters  of  those 
now  living,  who,  as  scholars  or  wits,  had  acquired 
the  greatest  share  of  i-eputation.  In  order  to 
succeed  in  this  design,  I  fancied  the  surest  method 
would  be  to  begin  my  inquiry  among  the  ignoi-ant, 
judging  that  his  fame  would  be  the  greatest,  which 
was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  vulgar.  Thus 
predisposed  I  began  the  search,  but  only  went  in 
quest  of  disappointment  and  pei'plexity.  I  found 
every  district  had  a  peculiar  famous  man  of  its 
own.  Here  the  story-telling  shoemaker  had  en 
grossed  the  admiration  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
while  the  bellman,  who  excelleth  at  a  catch,  was 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  other.  At  one  end  of  a 
lane  the  sexton  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  man 
alive,  but  I  had  not  travelled  half  its  length,  till  I 
found  an  enthusiast  teacher  had  divided  his  repu- 
tation. My  landlady  perceiving  my  design,  was 
kind  enough  to  off'er  me  her  advice  in  thi*  affair. 
It  was  true,  she  observed,  that  she  Avas  no  judge, 
but  slie  knew  what  pleased  herself,  and  if  I  would 
rest  upon  her  judgment,  I  should  set  down  Tom 
Collins  as  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  world,  for 
Tom  was  able  to  take  off  all  mankind,  and  imitate 
besides  a  sow  and  pigs  to  perfection. 

I  now  perceived,  that  taking  my  standard  of 
reputation  among  the  vulgar,  would  swell  my 
catalogue  of  great  names  above  the  size  of  a  Court 
Calendar  ;  I  therefore  discontinued  this  method 
of  pursuit,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  my  inquiry 
in  that  usual  residence  of  fame,  a  bookseller's  shop. 
In  consequence  of  this,  I  intreated  the  bookseller 
to  let  me  know  who  they  were  who  now  made  the 
greatest  figure  either  in  morals,  wit,  or  learning. 
Without  giving  me  a  direct  answer,  he  pulled  a 
pamphlet  from  the  shelf.  The  Young  Attorney's 
Guide  :  "  There,  sir,"  cries  he, ''  there  is  a  touch 
for  you,  fifteen  hundred  of  these  moved  off  in  a 
day  ;  I  take  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  either 
for  title,  preface,  plan,  body,  or  index,  to  be  the 
completest  hand  in  England."  I  found  it  was 
vain  to  prosecute  my  inquiry,  where  my  informer 
appeared  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  merit,  so 
paying  for  the  Young  Attorney's  Guide,  which 
good  manners  obliged  me  to  buy,  I  walked  off. 

My  pursuit  after  famous  men  now  brought  mo 
into  a  print-shop.  Here,  thought  I,  the  painter 
only  reflects  the  public  voice.  As  every  man  who 
deserved  it  had  foraierly  his  statue  placed  up  in 
the  Roman  forum,  so  Here  probably  the  pictures 
of  none  but  such  as  merit  a  place  in  our  affections 
are  held  up  for  public  sale.  But  guess  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  came  to  examine  this  depository 
of  noted  faces  !  all  distinctions  were  levelled  here, 
as  in  the  grave,  and  I  could  not  but  regard  it  as 
the  catacomb  of  real  merit.  The  brickdust  man 
took  up  as  nmch  room  as  the  truncheoned  hero, 
and  the  judge  was  elbowed  by  the  thief -taker ; 
quacks,  pimps,  and  buffoons  increased  the  group, 
and  noted  stallions  only  made  room  for  more  noted 

w 8.     I  had  read  the  works  of  some  of  the 

modems  previously  to  my  coming  to  England 
with  delight  and  approbation,  but  I  found  their 
faces  had  no  place  here,  the  walls  were  covered 
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with  the  names  of  authors  I  had  never  known,  or 
had  endeavoui-ed  to  forget  ;  with  the  little  self- 
advertising  things  of  a  day,  who  had  forced  them- 
selves into  fashion,  but  not  into  fame  ;  I  could 
read  at  the  bottom  of  some  pictures  the  names  of 
**,  and  ***,  and  ****,  all  equally  candidates  for 
the  vulgar  shout,  and  foremost  to  propagate  their 
unblushing  faces  upon  brass.  My  uneasiness, 
therefore,  at  not  finding  my  few  favourite  names 
among  the  number,  was  now  changed  into  con- 
gratulation ;  I  could  not  avoid  I'eflecting  on  the 
fine  observation  of  Tacitus,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
*'  In  this  cavalcade  of  flattery,"  cries  the  historian, 
"  neither  the  pictures  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  nor  Cato, 
were  to  be  seen,  eo  clariores  quia  ima/jines  eorum 
noji  deferebantiir,  their  absence  being  the  strongest 
proof  of  their  merit." 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  cried  I,  "  to  seek  for  true  great- 
ness among  these  monuments  of  the  unburieddead  ; 
let  me  go  among  the  tombs  of  those  who  are 
confessedly  famous,  and  see  if  any  have  been 
lately  deposited  there  who  deserve  the  attention 
of  posterity,  and  whose  names  may  be  transmitted 
to  my  distant  friend,  as  an  honour  to  the  present 
age."  Determined  in  my  pursuit,  I  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  I  found 
several  new  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  several  great  men  :  the  names  of  the  great  men 
I  absolutely  forget,  but  I  well  remember  that 
Roubillac  was  the  statuary  who  carved  them.  I 
couid  not  help  smiling  at  two  modern  epitaphs  in 
particular  ;  one  of  which  praised  the  deceased  for 
being  ortns  ex  anliqua  stirpe ;  the  other  com- 
mended the  dead,  because  hanc  cedem  suis  sump- 
tibus  readijicavit :  the  greatest  merit  of  one  con- 
sisted in  his  being  descended  from  an  illustrious 
house  ;  the  chief  distinction  of  the  other,  that  he 
had  propped  up  an  old  house  that  was  falling. 
"Alas  !  alas  !"  cried  I,  "such  monuments  as  these 
confer  honour,  not  upon  the  great  men,  but  upon 
little  Roubillac." 

Hitherto  disappointed  in  my  inquiry  after  the 
great  of  the  present  age,  I  was  resolved  to  mix  in 
company,  and  try  what  I  could  learn  among  cri- 
tics in  coffeehouses  ;  and  here  it  was  that  I  heard 
my  favourite  names  talked  of  even  with  inverted 
fame.  A  gentleman,  of  exalted  merit  as  a  writer, 
was  branded  in  general  terms  as  a  bad  man  ;  an- 
other, of  exquisite  delicacy  as  a  poet,  was  re- 
proached for  wanting  good-nature  ;  a  third  was 
accused  of  freethinking  ;  and  a  fourth  of  having 
once  been  a  player.  "Strange!"  cried  I, 
*'how  unjust  are  mankind  in  the  distinbution 
of  fame  !  the  ignorant,  among  whom  I  sought  at 
first,  were  willing  to  grant,  but  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing, the  virtues  of  those  who  deserved  it  ; 
among  those  I  now  converae  with,  they  know  the 
proper  objects  of  admiration,  but  mix  envy  with 
applause." 

Disappointed  so  often,  I  was  now  resolved  to 
examine  those  characters  in  person  of  whom  the 
world  talked  so  freely  ;  by  convei-sing  with  men 
of  real  merit,  I  began  to  find  out  those  characters 
which  really  deserved,  though  they  strove  to  avoid, 
applause,  I  found  the  vulgaj*  admiration  entirely 
misplaced,  and  malevolence  without  its  sting.  The 
truly  great,  possessed  of  numerous  small  faults 
and  shining  virtues,  preserve  a  sublime  in  morals 
as  in  writhig.  They  who  have  attained  an  excel- 
lence in  either  commit  numberless  transgressions, 


observable  to  the  meanest  understanding.  The 
ignorant  critic  and  dull  remarker  can  readily  spy 
blemishes  in  eloquence  or  morals,  whose  senti- 
ments are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  observe  a 
beauty  ;  but  such  are  judges  neither  of  books  nor 
of  life,  they  can  diminish  no  solid  reputation  by 
their  censure,  nor  bestow  a  lasting  character  by 
their  applause  :  in  short,  I  found  by  my  search, 
that  such  only  confer  real  fame  upon  others  who 
have  merit  themselves  to  deserve  it.     Adieu. 


LETTER  ex. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

There  are  numberless  employments  in  the 
courts  of  the  Eastern  monarchs  utterly  unprac- 
tised and  unknown  in  Europe.  They  have  no 
such  oflicers,  for  instance,  as  the  emperor's  ear- 
tickler,  or  tooth-picker  ;  they  have  never  intro- 
duced at  the  courts  the  mandarin  appointed  to  bear 
the  royal  tobacco-box,  or  the  grave  director  of  the 
imperial  exercitations  in  the  seraglio.  Yet  I  am 
surprised  that  the  English  have  imitated  us  in 
none  of  these  particulars,  as  they  are  generally 
pleased  with  everything  that  comes  from  China, 
and  excessively  fond  of  creating  new  and  useless 
employments.  They  have  filled  their  houses  with 
our  furniture,  their  public  gardens  with  our  fire- 
woi-ks,  and  their  very  ponds  with  our  fish  ;  our 
courtiers,  my  friend,  are  the  fish  and  the  furniture 
they  should  have  imported  ;  our  courtiers  would 
fill  up  the  necessary  ceremonies  of  a  court  better 
than  those  of  Europe,  would  be  contented  with 
receiving  large  salaries  for  doing  little,  whereas 
some  of  this  country  are  at  present  discontented, 
though  they  receive  large  salaries  ibr  doing 
nothing. 

I  lately,  therefore,  had  thoughts  of  publishing  a 
proposal  here  for  the  admission  of  some  new  Eastern 
offices  and  titles  into  their  court  register.  As  I 
consider  myself  in  the  light  of  a  cosmopolite,  I  find 
as  much  satisfaction  in  scheming  for  the  countries 
in  which  I  happen  to  reside,  as  for  tlmt  in  which 
I  was  born. 

The  finest  apartments  in  the  palace  of  Pegu  are 
frequently  infested  with  rats  ;  these  the  religion  of 
the  country  strictly  forbids  the  people  to  kill.  In 
such  circumstances,  therefoi-e,  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  some  great  man  of  the  court, 
who  is  willing  to  free  the  royal  apartments,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  salvation.  After  a  weak 
monarch's  reign  the  quantity  of  court  vermin  in 
every  corner  of  the  palace  is  surprising  ;  but  a 
prudent  king,  and  a  vigilant  officer,  soon  drive 
them  from  th^ir  sanctuaries  behind  the  mats  and 
the  tapestry,  and  effectually  free  the  court. 
Such  an  officer  in  England  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  serviceable  at  this  juncture  ;  for  if,  as  I  am 
told,  the  palace  be  old,  much  vermin  must  un- 
doubtedly have  taken  refuge  behind  the  wainscot 
and  hangings.  A  minister  should,  therefore,  be 
invested  with  the  title  and  dignities  of  court 
vermin-killer  ;  he  should  have  full  power  either 
to  banish,  take,  poison,  or  destroy  them,  with 
enchantments,  traps,  ferrets,  or  ratsbane.  He 
might  be  permitted  to  brandish  his  besom  without 
remorse,  and  brush  down  every  part  of  the  furni- 
ture, without  sparing  a  single  cobweb,  however 
sacred  by  long  prescription.    I  communicated  this 
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proposal  some  days  ago  in  a  company  of  the  first 
distinction,  and  enjoying  the  most  honourahle 
offices  of  the  state.  Among  the  number  were,  the 
inspector  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Henriques  ;  the 
director  of  the  ministry,  Ben  Victor  ;  the  trea- 
surer, John  Lockman  ;  the  secretary,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine.  They  all 
acquiesced  in  the  utility  of  my  proposal,  but  were 
apprehensive  it  might  meet  with  some  obstructions 
from  court  upholsterers  and  chambermaids,  who 
would  object  to  it  from  the  demolitions  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  dangerous  use  of  feri'ets  and  ratsbane. 
My  next  proposal  is  rather  more  general  than 
the  former,  and  might  probably  meet  with  less 
opposition.  Though  no  peoi)le  in  the  world  flatter 
each  other  more  than  the  English,  I  know  none 
who  understand  the  art  less,  and  flatter  with  such 
little  refinement.  Their  panegyric,  like  a  Tartar 
feast,  is  indeed  served  up  with  profusion,  but  their 
cookery  is  insupportable.  A  client  here  shall 
dress  up  a  fricassee  for  his  patron,  that  shall  off"end 
an  ordinary  nose  before  it  enters  the  room.  A 
town  shall  send  up  their  address  to  a  great  mi- 
nister, which  shall  prove  at  once  a  satire  on  the 
minister  and  themselves.  If  the  favourite  of  the 
day  sits,  or  stands,  or  sleeps,  there  are  poets  to 
put  it  into  vei*se,  and  priests  to  preach  it  in  the 
pulpit.  In  order,  therefore,  to  free  both  those 
who  praise,  and  those  who  are  praised,  from  a  duty 
probably  disagreeal^le  to  both,  I  would  constitute 
professed  flatterers  here  as  in  several  courts  of 
India.  These  £^re  appointed  in  the  courts  of  their 
princes,  to  instruct  the  people  where  to  exclahn 
with  admiration,  and  where  to  lay  an  emphasis  of 
praise.  But  an  officer  of  this  kind  is  always  in 
waiting  when  the  emperor  converses  in  a  familiar 
manner  among  his  rajahs  and  other  nobility.  At 
every  sentence,  when  the  monarch  pauses,  and 
smiles  at  what  he  has  been  saying,  the  karamat- 
man,  as  this  officer  is  called,  is  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  majesty  has  said  a  good  thing. 
Upon  which  he  cries  out,  "  Karamat !  karamat  ! " 
"  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  ! "  and  throws  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  in  ecstacy.  This  is  echoed  by  the 
courtiers  around,  while  the  emperor  sits  all  this 
time  in  sullen  satisfaction,  enjoying  the  triumph 
of  his  joke,  or  studying  a  new  repartee. 

I  would  have  such  an  officer  placed  at  every 
great  man's  table  in  England.  By  frequent  prac- 
tice he  might  soon  become  a  perfect  master  of  the 
art,  and  in  time  would  turn  out  pleasing  to  his 
patron,  no  way  troublesome  to  himself,  and  might 
prevent  the  nauseous  attempts  of  many  more 
ignorant  pretenders.  The  clergy  here,  I  am 
convinced,  would  relish  tliis  proposal  ;  it  would 
provide  places  for  several  of  them  ;  and,  mdeed, 
by  some  of  their  late  productions  many  appear  to 
have  qualified  themselves  as  candidates  for  this 
office  already. 

But  my  last  proposal  I  take  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Our  neighbour,  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, has,  you  may  remember,  instituted  an  oi-der 
of  female  knighthood  ;  the  empress  of  Germany 
has  also  instituted  another  ;  the  Chinese  have  had 
such  an  order  time  immemorial.  I  am  amazed 
the  English  have  never  come  into  such  an  insti- 
tution. When  I  consider  what  kind  of  men  are 
made  knights  here,  it  appears  strange  that  they 
have  never  conferred  this  honour  upon  women. 
They    make    cheese-mongers    and    pastry-cooks 


knights — then  why  not  their  wives  1  They  have 
called  up  tallow-chandlers  to  maintain  the  hardy 
profession  of  chivalry  and  arms ;  then  why  nottheir 
wives  1  Haberdashers  are  sworn,  as  I  suppose  all 
knights  must  be  sworn,  "  never  to  fly  in  time  of 
mellay  or  battle,  to  maintam  and  uphold  the  noble 
estate  of  chivalry,  with  horse-harnishe  and  other 
knightlye  habiliments."  Haberdashers,  I  say,  are 
sworn  to  all  this  ;  then  why  not  their  wives  ?  Cer- 
tain I  am  their  wives  understand  fighting  and  feats 
of  mellay  and  battle  better  than  they,  and  as  for 
knightlye  horse  and  harnishe,  it  is  probable  both 
know  nothiug  more  than  the  harness  of  a  one- 
horse  chaise.  No,  no,  my  friend,  instead  of  con- 
ferring any  order  upon  the  husbands,  I  would 
knight  their  wives.  However,  the  state  should 
not  be  troubled  with  a  new  institution  upon  this 
occasion.  Some  ancient  exploded  order  might  be 
revived,  which  would  furnish  both  a  motto  and  a 
name  :  tlie  ladies  might  be  permitted  to  choose  for 
themselves.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  obsolete , 
orders  of  the  Dragon,  in  Germany  ;  of  the  Rue, 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Porcupine,  in  France,  all 
well-sounding  names,  and  very  applicable  to  my 
intended  female  institution.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXI. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Religious  sects  in  England  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  in  Cliina.  Every  man  who  has 
interest  enough  to  hii-e  a  conventicle  here,  may  set 
up  for  himself  and  sell  off"  a  new  religion.  The 
sellers  of  the  newest  pattern  at  present  give 
extreme  good  bargains,  and  let  their  disciples 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  for  very  little 
money. 

Their  shops  are  much  fi'oquented,  and  their 
customers  every  day  increasing,  for  people  are 
naturally  fond  of  going  to  Paradise  at  as  small 
expense  as  possible. 

Yet  you  must  not  conceive  this  modem  sect  as 
diff'ering  in  opinion  from  those  of  the  established 
religion  :  difference  of  opinion  indeed  formerly 
divided  their  sectaries,  and  sometimes  drew  their 
armies  to  the  field.  White  gowns  and  black  man- 
tles, flapped  hats  and  cross  pocket-holes,  were 
once  the  obvious  causes  of  quarrel ;  men  then  had 
some  reason  for  fighting,  they  knew  what  they 
fought  about ;  but  at  present  they  are  arrived  at 
such  refinement  in  religion-making,  that  they  have 
actually  formed  a  new  sect  without  a  new  opinion ; 
they  quarx'el  for  opinions  they  both  equally  de- 
fend ;  they  hate  each  other,  and  that  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  them. 

But  though  their  principles  are  the  same,  their 
practice  is  somewhat  different.  Those  of  the 
established  religion  laugh  when  they  are  pleased, 
and  their  groans  are  seldom  extorted  but  by  pain 
or  danger.  The  new  sect,  on  the  contrary,  weep 
for  their  amusement,  and  use  Uttle  music  except  a 
chorus  of  siglis  and  groans,  or  tunes  that  are  made 
to  imitate  groaning.  Laughter  is  their  aversion  ; 
lovers  court  each  other  from  the  Lamentations  ; 
the  bridegroom  approaches  the  nuptial  couch  in 
sorrowful  solemnity,  and  the  bride  looks  more  dis- 
mal than  an  undertaker's  shop.  Dancing  round 
the  room  is  with  them  running  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  devil  ;  and  as  for  gaming,  though  but  in  jest, 
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they  would  sooner  play  with  a  rattlesnake's  tail 
than  finger  a  dice-box. 

By  this  time  you  perceive  that  I  am  describing 
a  sect  of  enthusiasts  !  and  you  have  already  com- 
pared them  with  the  Faquirs,  Bramins,  and  Tala- 
poins  of  the  East.  Among  these,  you  know,  are 
generations  that  have  never  been  known  to  smile, 
and  voluntary  affliction  makes  up  all  the  merit 
they  can  boast  of.  Enthusiasms  in  every  country 
produce  the  same  effects  ;  stick  the  Faquir  with 
pins,  or  confine  the  Bramin  to  a  vermin  hospital, 
spread  the  Talapoin  on  the  ground,  or  load  the 
sectary's  brow  with  contrition  ;  those  worship- 
pers who  discard  the  light  of  reason  are  ever 
gloomy  ;  their  feai*s  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance,  as  men  are  continually  under  appre- 
hensions who  walk  in  darkness. 

Yet  there  is  still  a  stronger  reason  for  the  en- 
thusiast's being  an  enemy  to  laughter,  namely,  his 
being  himself  so  proper  an  object  of  ridicule.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  propagators  of  false  doc- 
trines have  ever  been  averse  to  mirth,  and  always 
begin  by  recommending  gravity  when  they  in- 
tended to  disseminate  imposture.  Fohi,  the  idol 
of  China,  is  represented  as  having  never  laughed  : 
Zoroaster,  the  leader  of  the  Bramins,  is  said  to 
have  laughed  but  twice,  upon  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  upon  his  leaving  it ;  and  Mahomet 
himself,  though  a  lover  of  pleasure,  was  a  pro- 
fessed opposer  of  gaiety.  Upon  a  certain  occasion 
telling  his  followers,  that  they  would  all  appear 
naked  at  the  resui-rection,  his  favourite  wife  re- 
presented such  an  assembly  as  immodest  and  un- 
becoming. "  Foolish  woman  !"  cried  the  grave 
prophet,  '*  though  the  whole  assembly  be  naked, 
at  that  day  they  shall  have  forgotten  to  laugh." 
Men  like  him  opposed  ridicule  because  they  knew 
it  to  be  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  and 
preached  up  gravity  to  conceal  their  own  want  of 
importance. 

Ridicule  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful  enemy 
of  enthusiasm,  and  properly  the  only  antagonist 
that  can  be  opposed  to  it  with  success.  Persecu- 
tion only  sei'ves  to  propagate  new  religions  ;  they 
acquire  fresh  vigour  beneath  the  executioner  and 
the  axe,  and,  like  some  vivacious  insects,  multiply 
by  dissection.  It  is  also  impossible  to  combat  en- 
thusiasm with  reason,  for  though  it  makes  a  sliow 
of  resistance,  it  soon  eludes  the  pressure,  refers 
you  to  distinctions  not  to  be  underetood,  and  feel- 
ings which  it  cannot  explain.  A  man  who  would 
endeavour  to  fix  an  enthusiast  by  argument,  might 
as  well  attempt  to  spread  quicksilver  with  his 
fingers.  The  only  way  to  conquer  a  visionary  is  to 
despise  him  ;  the  stake,  the  faggot,  and  the  dis- 
puting doctor,  in  some  measure  ennoble  the  opi- 
nions they  ai"e  brought  to  oppose  :  they  are  harm- 
less against  innovating  pride  ;  contempt  alone  is 
truly  dreadful.  Hunters  generally  know  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  beasts  they  pursue  by  the 
care  which  every  animal  takes  to  defend  the  side 
■which  is  weakest ;  on  what  side  the  enthusiast  is 
most  vulnerable,  may  be  known  by  the  care  which 
he  takes  in  the  beginning  to  work  his  disciples 
into  gravity,  and  guard  tliem  against  the  power 
of  ridicule. 

When  Philip  the  Second  was  king  of  Spain, 
tliere  was  a  contest  in  Salamanca  between  two 
orders  of  friara  for  superiority.  The  legend  of 
one  side  contained  more  extraordinary  miracles, 


but  the  legend  of  the  other  was  reckoned  most 
authentic.  They  reviled  each  other,  as  it  is  usual 
in  disputes  of  divinity  ;  the  people  were  divided 
into  factions,  and  a  civil  war  appeared  unavoid- 
able. In  order  to  prevent  such  an  imminent 
calamity,  the  combatants  were  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  their  legends  to  the  fiery  trial,  and  that 
which  came  forth  untouched  by  the  fire  was  to 
have  the  victory,  and  to  be  honoured  with  a  double 
share  of  reverence.  Whenever  the  people  flock 
to  see  a  miracle,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  that 
they  see  a  miracle  ;  incredible,  therefore,  were 
the  numbers  that  were  gathered  round  upon  this 
occasion  ;  the  friai-s  on  each  side  approached,  and 
confidently  threw  their  respective  legends  into 
the  flames,  when,  lo  !  to  the  utter  disappomtment 
of  all  the  a^embly,  instead  of  a  miracle,  both  le- 
gends were  consumed.  Nothing  but  thus  turning 
both  parties  into  contempt,  could  have  prevented 
the  effusion  of  blood.  The  people  now  laughed 
at  their  former  folly,  and  wondered  why  they  feii 
out.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXII. 

TO  THK   SAME. 

The  English  are  at  present  employed  in  cele- 
brating a  feast,  which  becomes  general  every 
seventh  year  ;  the  parliament  of  the  nation  being 
then  dissolved,  and  another  appointed  to  be  chosen. 
This  solemnity  falls  infinitely  short  of  our  feast  of 
the  lanterns  in  magnificence  and  splendour  :  it  is 
also  surpassed  by  others  of  the  East  in  unanimity 
and  pure  devotion  ;  but  no  festival  in  the  world 
can  compare  with  it  for  eating.  Their  eating  in- 
deed amazes  me  ;  had  I  five  hundred  heads,  and 
were  each  head  furnished  with  brains,  yet  would 
they  all  be  insufficient  to  compute  the  number  of 
cows,  pigs,  geese,  and  turkeys,  which  upon  this 
occasion  die  for  the  good  of  their  country  ! 

To  say  the  truth,  eating  seems  to  make  a  grand 
ingredient  in  all  English  parties  of  zeal,  business, 
or  amusement.  When  a  church  is  to  be  built,  or 
an  hospital  endowed,  the  directors  assemble,  and 
instead  of  consulting  upon  it,  they  eat  upon  it,  by 
which  means  the  business  goes  forward  with  suc- 
cess. When  the  poor  are  to  be  relieved,  the 
officers  appointed  to  deal  out  public  charity  as- 
semble and  eat  upon  it  :  nor  has  it  ever  been 
known  that  they  filled  the  bellies  of  the  poor  till 
they  had  previously  satisfied  their  own.  But  in 
the  election  of  magistrates  the  people  seem  to 
exceed  all  bounds  ;  the  merits  of  a  candidate  are 
often  measured  by  the  number  of  his  treats  ;  his 
constituents  assemble,  eat  upon  him,  and  lend 
their  applause  not  to  his  integrity  or  sense,  but 
the  quantities  of  his  beef  and  brandy. 

And  yet  I  could  forgive  this  people  their  plen- 
tiful meals  on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  extremely 
natural  for  every  man  to  eat  a  great  deal  when  lie 
gets  it  for  nothing  ;  but  what  amazes  me  is,  that 
all  this  good  living  no  way  contributes  to  improve 
their  good-humour.  On  the  contmry,  they  seem 
to  lose  their  temper  as  they  lose  their  appetites  ; 
every  moi'sel  they  swallow,  and  every  glass  they 
pour  down,  serves  to  increase  their  animosity. 
Many  an  honest  man,  before  as  harmless  as  a 
tame  rabbit,  when  loaded  with  a  single  election 
dinner,  has  become  more  dangerous  than  a  charged 
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culverin.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  have 
actually  seen  a  bloody-minded  man-milliner  sally 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  determined  to  face  a 
desperate  pastry-cook,  who  was  general  of  the 
opposite  party. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  they  are  without  a 
pretextfor  thus  beating  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  man  here  is  so  uncivilised  as  to  beat  his 
neighbour  without  producing  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons. One  candidate,  for  instance,  treats  with  gin, 
a  spirit  of  their  own  manufacture ;  another  always 
drinks  brandy  imported  from  abroad.  Brandy  is 
a  wholesome  liquor ;  gin  a  liquor  wholly  their  own. 
This  then  furnishes  an  obvious  cause  of  quarrel, 
whether  it  be  most  reasonable  to  get  drunk  with 
gin  or  get  drunk  with  brandy  ?  The  mob  meet 
upon  the  debate  ;  fight  themselves  sober ;  and  then 
draw  off  to  get  drunk  again,  and  charge  for  an- 
other encounter.  So  that  the  English  may  now 
properly  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  war  ;  since, 
while  they  are  subduing  their  enemies  abroad, 
they  are  breaking  each  other's  heads  at  home. 

I  lately  made  an  excui'sion  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  in  order  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ceremonies 
pi-actised  upon  this  occasion.  I  left  town  in  com- 
pany with  three  fiddlers,  nine  dozen  of  hams,  and 
a  corporation  poet,  which  were  designed  as  rein- 
forcements to  the  gin-drinking  party.  We  entered 
the  town  with  a  very  good  face  ;  the  fiddlei*s,  no 
way  intimidated  by  the  enemy,  kept  handling  their 
arms  up  tlie  principal  street.  By  this  prudent 
manoeuvre  they  took  peaceable  possession  of  their 
head-quarters,  amidst  the  shouts  of  multitudes, 
who  seemed  perfectly  rejoiced  at  hearing  their 
music,  but  above  all  at  seeing  their  bacon. 

I  must  own  I  could  not  avoid  being  pleased  to 
see  all  ranks  of  people  on  this  occasion  levelled 
into  an  equality  ;  and  the  poor,  in  some  measure, 
enjoy  the  primitive  privileges  of  nature.  If  there 
was  any  distinction  shown,  the  lowest  of  the  people 
seemed  to  receive  it  from  the  rich.  I  could  per- 
ceive a  cobbler  with  a  levee  at  his  door,  and  a 
haberdasher  giving  audience  from  behind  his 
counter.  But  my  reflections  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  mob,  who  demanded  whether  I  was 
for  the  distillery  or  the  brewery  !  As  these  were 
terms  with  which  I  was  totally  unacquainted,  I 
chose  at  first  to  be  silent ;  however,  I  know  not 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  my  re- 
serve, had  not  the  attention  of  the  mob  been  called 
oflf  to  a  skirmish  between  a  brandy-drinker's  cow 
and  a  gin-drinker's  mastiff,  which  turned  out, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mob,  in  favour  of 
the  mastiff. 

The  spectacle,  which  afforded  high  entertain- 
ment, was  at  last  ended  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  candidates,  who  came  to  harangue  the  mob ; 
he  made  a  very  pathetic  speech  upon  the  late 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  drams,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  distillery  :  I  could  see  some  of  the 
audience  shed  tears.  He  was  accompanied  in  his 
procession  by  Mrs.  Deputy  and  Mrs.  Mayoress. 
Mrs.  Deputy  was  not  in  the  least  in  liquor  ;  and  as 
for  Mrs.  Mayoress,  one  of  the  spectators  assured 
me  in  the  ear,  "  that  she  was  a  very  fine  woman 
before  she  had  the  small-pox." 

Mixing  with  the  crowd,  I  was  now  conducted  to 
the  hall  where  the  magistrates  are  chosen  ;  but 
what  tongue  can  describe  the  scene  of  confusion  ! 
the  whole  crowd  seemed    equally  inspired  with 


anger,  jealousy,  politics,  patriotism,  and  punch  ; 
I  I'emarked  one  figure  that  was  carried  up  by  two 
men  upon  this  occasion.  I  at  first  began  to  pity 
his  infirmities  as  natural  ;  but  soon  found  the  fel- 
low so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand  :  another 
made  his  appearance  to  give  his  vote  ;  but  tliough 
he  could  stand,  he  actually  lost  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  and  remained  silent  ;  a  third,  who,  though 
excessively  drunk,  could  both  stand  and  speak, 
being  asked  the  candidate's  name  for  whom  he 
voted,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  no  other 
answer  but  "  Tobacco  and  bi-andy  I"  In  short,  an 
election-hall  seems  to  be  a  theatre  where  every 
passion  is  seen  without  disguise  ;  a  school  where 
fools  may  readily  become  woi-se,  and  where  phi- 
"  ers  may  gather  wisdom.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXIII. 

FROM  THE   SAMB. 

The  disputes  among  the  learned  here  are  now 
carried  on  in  a  much  more  compendious  manner 
than  formerly.  There  was  a  time  when  folio  was 
brought  to  oppose  folio,  and  a  champion  was  often 
listed  for  life  under  the  banners  of  a  single  sorites. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  decided  in  a  sum- 
mary way  ;  an  epigram  or  an  acrostic  finishes  the 
debate,  and  the  combatant,  like  the  incursive 
Tartar,  advances  and  retires  with  a  single  blow. 

An  important  literary  debate  at  present  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  the  town.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sharpness,  and  a  proper  share  of  this 
epigrammatical  fury.  An  author,  it  seems,  has 
taken  an  avei*sion  to  the  faces  of  several  players, 
and  has  written  verses  to  prove  his  dislike  ;  the 
playei*s  fall  upon  the  author,  and  assure  the  town 
he  must  be  dull,  and  their  faces  must  be  good, 
because  he  wants  a  dinner  ;  a  critic  comes  to  the 
poet's  assistance,  asserting  that  the  verses  were 
perfectly  original,  and  so  smart,  that  he  could 
never  have  written  them  without  the  assistance  of 
friends  ;  the  friends  upon  this  arraign  the  critic, 
and  plainly  prove  the  verses  to  be  all  the  author's 
own.  So  at  it  they  are  all  four  together  by  the 
ears,  the  friends  at  the  critic,  the  critic  at  the 
players,  the  players  at  the  author,  and  the  author 
at  the  players  again.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  this  many-sided  contest  will  end,  or 
which  party  to  adhere  to.  The  town,  without 
siding  with  any,  views  the  combat  in  suspense, 
like  the  fabled  hero  of  antiquity,  who  beheld  the 
earth-born  brothers  give  and  receive  mutual 
wounds,  and  fall  by  indiscrimmate  destruction. 

This  is  in  some  measure  a  state  of  the  present 
dispute  ;  but  the  combatants  here  differ  in  one 
respect  from  the  champions  of  the  fable.  Evei-y 
new  wound  only  gives  vigour  for  another  blow  ; 
though  they  appear  to  strike,  they  are  in  fact 
mutually  swelling  themselves  into  consideration, 
and  thus  advertising  each  other  away  into  fame. 
"  To-day,"  says  one,  "  my  name  shall  be  in  the 
Gazette,  the  next  day  my  rival's  ;  people  will 
naturally  inquire  about  us  ;  thus  we  shall  at  least 
make  a  noise  in  the  streets,  though  we  have  got 
nothing  to  sell."  I  have  read  of  a  dispute  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  was  managed  here  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Hildebrand  Jacob,  as  I  think 
he  was  called,  and  Charles  Johnson,  were  poets 
both  at  that  time  possessed  of  great  reputation. 
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for  Jolinson  had  written  eleven  plays  acted  with 
great  success,  and  Jacob,  though  he  had  written 
but  five,  had  five  times  thanked  the  town  for  their 
unmerited  applause.  They  soon  became  mutually 
enamoui'ed  of  each  other's  talents  ;  they  wrote, 
they  felt,  they  challenged  the  town  for  each  other. 
Johnson  assured  the  public  that  no  poet  alive  had 
the  easy  simplicity  of  Jacob,  and  Jacob  exhibited 
Johnson  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  pathetic.  Their 
mutual  praise  was  not  without  efiect  ;  the  town 
saw  their  plays,  were  in  raptures,  read,  and  with- 
out censuring  them  forgot  them.  So  formidable  a 
union,  however,  was  soon  opposed  by  Tibbald. 
Tibbald  asserted  that  the  tragedies  of  one  had 
faults,  and  the  comedies  of  the  other  substituted 
wit  for  vivacity  ;  the  combined  champions  flew  at 
him  like  tigers,  aiTaigned  the  censurer's  judgment, 
and  impeached  his  sincerity.  It  was  a  long  time 
a  dispute  among  the  learned,  which  was  in  fact 
the  greatest  man,  Jacob,  Johnson,  or  Tibbald; 
they  had  all  written  for  the  stage  with  great  suc- 
cess, their  names  were  seen  in  almost  every  paper, 
and  their  works  in  every  coff'eehouse.  However, 
in  the  hottest  of  the  dispute,  a  fourth  combatant 
made  his  appearance,  and  swept  away  the  three 
combatants,  tragedy,  comedy  and  all,  into  undis- 
tinguished ruin. 

From  this  time  they  seemed  consigned  into  tlie 
hands  of  criticism  ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
they  were  not  arraigned  as  detested  writers.  The 
critics,  those  enemies  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  were 
their  enemies.  So  Jacob  and  Johnson,  instead  of 
mending  by  criticism,  called  it  envy  ;  and  because 
Dryden  and  Pope  were  censured,  they  compared 
themselves  to  Dryden  and  Pope» 

But  to  return  :  the  weapon  chiefly  used  in  the 
present  controversy  is  epigram,  and  certainly  never 
was  a  keener  made  use  of.  They  have  discovered 
surprising  sharpness  on  both  sides.  The  first  that 
eame  out  upon  this  occasion,  was  a  kind  of  new 
composition  in  this  way,  and  might  more  properly 
be  called  an  epigrammatic  thesis  than  an  epigram . 
It  consists,  first,  of  an  argument  in  prose  ;  next 
follows  a  motto  from  Roscommon  ;  then  comes 
the  epigram  ;  and,  lastly,  notes  serving  to  explain 
the  epigram.  But  you  shall  have  it  with  all  its 
decorations 

AN  EPIGRAM 

AUDneSSED  TO  THK  GENTLKMEN  REKLECTKD  ON  IN  THE 
"  ROSCIAD,"  A  POEM  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Wo7-ried  iv'ith  debtSy  and  past  all  hopes  of  bail. 
His  pen  he  prostitutes  V  avoid  a  jail. — Roscom. 

"Let  not  the  hungry  Bavius'  angrj'  stroke 
Awake  resentment,  or  your  rage  provoke  ; 
But,  pitying  his  distress,  let  virtue  *  shine, 
And  giving  each  your  bounty  \,  let  him  dine  ; 
For  til  us  retain'd,  as  learned  counsel  can. 
Each  case,  however  bad,  he'll  new-japan; 
And  by  a  quick  transition  plainly  show 
Twas  no  defect  of  yours,  but  poclcct  l<iw. 
That  caused  his  putrid  kennel  to  o'erflow." 

The  last  lines  are  certainly  executed  in  a  very 
masterly  manner.  It  is  of  that  species  of  argu- 
mentation called  the  perplexing.  It  effectually 
flings  the  antagonist  into  a  mist  ;  there  is  no 
answering  it  :  the  laugh   is   raised  against  him, 

*  ChaFlty. 
)  Settled  at  ouie  shilling,  tlie  pitice  of  the  poem. 


while  he  is  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  jest.  At 
once  he  shows,  that  the  author  has  a  kennel,  and 
that  this  kennel  is  putrid,  and  that  this  putrid 
kennel  overflows.  But  why  does  it  overflow  \  It 
overflows  because  the  author  happens  to  have  low 
pockets  ! 

There  was  also  another  new  attempt  in  this  way  ; 
a  prosaic  epigram,  which  came  out  upon  this  occa- 
sion. This  is  so  full  of  mattei',  that  a  critic  might 
split  it  into  fifteen  epigrams,  each  properly  fitted 
with  its  sting.     You  shall  see  it. 

TO   G     C.    AND   R.  L. 

"  'Twas  you,  or  I,  or  he,  or  all  together  ; 

'Twas  one,  both,  three  of  them,  they  know  not  whether. 

This  I  believe,  between  us,,  great  or  small, 

You,  I,  he,  wrote  it  not — 'twas  Chm-chill's  all." 

There,  there  is  a  perplex  !  I  could  have  wished, 
to  make  it  quite  perfect,  the  author,  as  in  the  case 
before,  had  added  notes.  Almost  every  word 
admits  a  scholium,  and  a  long  one  too.  I,  YOU, 
HE  !  Suppose  a  strangei*  should  ask,  And  who 
are  you  ?  Here  are  three  obscure  persons  spoken 
of,  that  may  in  a  short  time  be  utterly  forgotten. 
Their  names  should  have  consequently  been  men- 
tioned in  notes  at  the  bottom.  But  when  the 
reader  comes  to  the  words  great  and  small,  the 
maze  is  inextricable.  Here  the  stranger  may 
dive  for  a  mystery,  without  ever  reaching  the 
bottom.  Let  him  know,  that  small  is  a  word 
purely  introduced  to  make  good  rhyme,  and  greni 
was  a  very  proper  word  to  keep  small  company. 

Yet  by  being  thus  a  spectator  of  others'  dangers,, 
I  must  own  I  begin  to  tremble  in  this  literary 
contest  for  my  own.  1  begin  to  fear  that  my 
challenge  .to  Doctor  Rock  was  unadvised,  and  has 
procured  me  more  antagonists  than  1  had  at  first 
expected.  I  have  received  private  letters  from 
several  of  the  literati  here  that  fill  my  soul  with 
apprehension.  I  may  safely  aver,  that  /  never 
gave  any  creature  in  this  good  city  offence,  except 
only  my  rival  Doctor  Rock  ;  yet  by  tlie  letters  I 
every  day  receive,  and  by  some  I  have  seen  printed, 
I  am  arraigned  at  one  time  as  being  a  dull  fellow, 
at  another  as  being  pert  ;  I  am  here  petulant, 
there  I  am  heavy  :  by  the  head  of  my  ancestors  ! 
they  treat  me  with  more  inhumanity  than  a  flying- 
fish.  If  I  dive,  and  run  my  nose  to  the  bottom,, 
there  a  devouring  shark  is  ready  to  swallow  me 
up  ;  if  I  skim  the  surface,  a  pack  of  dolphins  are 
at  my  tail  to  snap  me  ;  but  when  I  take  wing,  and 
attempt  to  escape  them  by  flight,  I  become  a  i)rey 
to  every  ravenous  bird  that  winnows  the  bosom  of 
the  deep.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXIV. 

TO  THB   SAME. 

The  formalities,  delays,  and  disappointments, 
that  precede  a  treaty  of  marriage  here,  are  usually 
as  numerous  as  those  prevujus  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  laws  of  this  country  are  finely  calculated  to 
promote  all  commerce  but  the  commerce  ])etween 
the  sexes.  Their  encoui-agements  for  propagating 
hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are  indeed  admirable ! 
Marriages  are  the  only  commodity  that  meet  with 
none. 

Yet  from  the  vernal  softness  of  the  air,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  fields,  the  transparency  of  the  streams, 
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and  the  beauty  of  the  women,  I  know  few  countries 
more  proper  to  invite  to  courtship.  Here  love 
might  sport  among  painted  lawns  and  warbling 
groves,  and  i*evel  upon  gales,  wafting  at  once  both 
fragrance  and  harmony.  Yet  it  seems  he  has  for- 
saken the  island  ;  and  when  a  couple  are  now  to 
be  married,  mutual  love,  or  a  union  of  minds,  is 
the  last  and  most  trifling  considei'ation.  If  their 
goods  and  chattels  can  be  brought  to  unite,  their 
sympathetic  souls  are  ever  ready  to  guai-antee  the 
treaty.  The  gentleman's  mortgaged  lawn  becomes 
enamoured  of  the  lady's  marriageable  grove  ;  the 
match  is  struck  up,  and  both  parties  are  piously 
in  love according  to  act  of  parliament. 

Thus  they  who  have  fortune  are  possessed  at 
least  of  something  that  is  lovely  ;  but  1  actually 
pity  those  that  have  none.  I  am  told  there  was  a 
time  when  ladies,  with  no  other  merit  but  youth, 
virtue,  and  beauty,  had  a  chance  for  husbands,  at 
least  among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  or  the 
officers  of  the  anny.  The  blush  and  innocence  of 
sixteen  was  said  to  have  a  powerful  influence  over 
these  two  professions.  But,  of  late,  all  the  little 
traffic  of  blushing,  ogling,  dimpling,  and  smiling, 
has  been  forbidden  by  an  act,  in  that  case  wisely 
made  and  provided.  A  lady's  whole  cargo  of 
smiles,  sighs,  and  whispers,  is  declared  contraband, 
till  she  arrives  in  the  warm  latitude  of  twenty- 
two,  where  commodities  of  this  natui-e  are  too 
often  found  to  decay.  She  is  then  pei'mitted  to 
dimple  and  smile,  when  the  dimples  and  smiles 
begin  to  foi-sake  her  ;  and  when  perhaps  grown 
ugly,  is  charitably  entrusted  with  an  unlimited  use 
of  her  charms.  Her  lovers,  however,  by  this  time 
have  foi'saken  her  ;  the  captain  has  changed  for 
another  mistress  ;  the  priest  himself  leaves  her  in 
solitude,  to  bewail  her  virginity,  and  she  dies  even 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Thus  you  find  the  Eui'opeans  discouraging  love 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  rudest  savage  of 
Sofala.  The  Genius  is  surely  now  no  more.  In 
every  region  I  find  enemies  in  arms  to  oppress 
him.  Avarice  in  Europe,  jealousy  in  Persia, 
ceremony  in  Cluna,  poverty  among  the  Tartars, 
and  lust  in  Circassia,  are  all  prepared  to  oi)pose 
his  power.  The  Genius  is  certainly  banished  from 
earth,  though  once  adored  under  such  a  variety  of 
forms.  lie  is  nowhere  to  bo  found  ;  and  all  that 
the  ladies  of  each  country  can  pi-oduce,  are  but  a 
few  trifling  relics,  as  instances  of  his  former 
residence  and  favour. 

The  Genius  of  Love,  says  the  Eastern  Apologue, 
had  long  resided  in  the  happy  plains  of  Abra, 
where  every  breeze  was  health,  and  every  sound 
produced  tranquillity.  His  temple  at  first  was 
crowded  ;  but  every  age  lessened  the  number  of 
his  votaries,  or  cooled  their  devotion.  Perceiving, 
therefore,  his  altars  at  length  quite  deserted,  he 
was  resolved  to  remove  to  some  more  propitious 
region,  and  he  apprisetl  the  fair  sex  of  every 
country,  where  he  could  ho{)e  for  a  proper  recep- 
tion, to  assert  their  right  to  his  presence  among 
them.  In  return  to  this  pr«>clamation,  embassies 
were  sent  from  the  ladies  of  every  part  of  the 
world  to  invite  him,  and  to  display  the  superiority 
of  their  claims. 

And  first  the  beauties  of  China  appeared.  No 
country  could  compare  with  tlioin  for  modesty, 
either  of  look,  dress,  or  behaviour  ;  their  eyes 
were  never  lifted  from  the  ground  ;  theii-  robes  of 


the  most  beautiful  silk  hid  their  hands,  bosom  and 
neck,  while  their  faces  only  were  left  unco\ered. 
They  indulged  no  aii-s  that  might  express  loose 
desii-e,  and  they  seemed  to  study  only  the  gi-aces 
of  inanimate  beauty.  Their  black  teeth  and  plucked 
eyebrows,  were,  however,  alleged  by  the  Geaius 
against  them  ;  but  he  set  them  entirely  aside 
when  he  came  to  examine  their  little  feet. 

The  beauties  of  Circassia  next  made  theii  ap- 
pearance. They  advanced  hand-in-hand,  singing 
the  most  immodest  airs,  and  leading  up  a  dance  in 
the  most  luxurious  attitudes.  Their  dress  was 
but  half  a  covering  ;  the  neck,  the  left  breast,  and 
all  the  limbs,  were  exposed  to  view,  which  after 
some  time  seemed  rather  to  satiate  than  inflame 
desire.  The  lily  and  the  rose  contended  in  form- 
ing their  complexions  ;  and  a  soft  sleppines?  of 
eye  added  irresistible  poignance  to  their  charms  : 
but  their  beauties  were  obtruded,  not  offered  to 
their  admirers  ;  they  seemed  to  give  rather  than 
receive  courtship  ;  and  the  Genius  of  Love  dis- 
missed them  as  unworthy  his  regard,  since  th*^y 
exchanged  the  duties  of  love,  and  made  themseltes 
not  the  pursued  but  the  pursuing  sex. 

The  kingdom  of  Kashmire  next  produced  its 
charming  deputies.  This  happy  I'egion  seemed 
peculiarly  sequestered  by  nature  for  his  abode. 
Shady  mountains  fenced  it  on  one  side  fi'om  the 
scorching  sun  ;  and  sea-born  breezes  on  the  other 
gave  peculiar  luxuriance  to  tlie  air.  Their  com- 
plexions were  of  a  bright  yellow,  that  appeared 
almost  transparent,  while  the  crimson  tulip  seemed 
to  blossom  on  their  cheeks.  Their  features  and 
limbs  were  delicate  beyond  the  statuary's  power 
to  express  ;  and  their  teeth  whiter  than  their  own 
ivory.  He  was  almost  persuaded  to  reside  among 
them,  when  unfortunately  one  of  the  ladies  talked 
of  appointing  his  seraglio. 

In  this  procession  the  naked  inhabitants  of 
South  America  would  not  be  left  behind  ;  their 
charms  were  found  to  surpass  whatever  the 
wai'mest  imagination  could  conceive,  and  served 
to  show,  that  beauty  could  be  perfect  even  with 
the  seeming  disadvantage  of  a  brown  complexion. 
But  their  savage  education  rendered  them  utterly 
unqualified  to  make  the  proper  use  of  their  power, 
and  they  were  rejected  as  being  incapable  of 
uniting  mental  with  sensual  satisfaction.  In  this 
manner  the  deputies  of  other  kingdoms  had  their 
suits  rejected  :  the  black  beauties  of  Benin  and 
the  tawny  daughters  of  Borneo  ;  the  women  of 
Wida,  with  well-scarred  faces,  and  the  hideous 
virgins  of  Caff'raria  ;  the  squab  ladies  of  Lap- 
land, three  feet  high,  and  the  giant  fair  ones  of 
Patagonia. 

The  beauties  of  Europe  at  last  appeared  :  grace 
was  in  their  steps,  and  sensibility  sat  smiling  in 
every  eye.  It  was  the  univei-sal  opinion,  while 
they  were  approaching,  that  they  would  prevail  ; 
and  the  Genius  seemed  to  lend  them  his  most 
favourable  attention.  They  opened  their  preten- 
sions with  the  utmost  modesty ;  but  unfortunately, 
as  their  orator  proceeded,  she  happened  to  let  fall 
the  words  house  in  to'^n,  settlement^  and  pin- 
money.  These  seemingly  harmless  terms  had 
instantly  a  surprising  effect  :  the  Genius,  with 
ungovernable  rage,  burst  from  amidst  the  circle  ; 
and  waving  his  youthful  piniims,  left  this  earth, 
and  flew  back  to  those  ethereal  mansions  from 
which  he  descended. 
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The  whole  assembly  Avas  struck  with  amazed 
ment  ;  they  now  justly  apprehended,  that  female 
power  would  be  no  more,  since  Love  had  forsaken 
them.  They  continued  some  time  thus  in  a  state 
of  torpid  despair,  when  it  was  proposed  by  one  of 
the  number,  tliat,  since  the  real  Genius  had  left 
tl>em,  in  order  to  continue  their  power,  they  should 
set  up  an  idol  in  his  stead  ;  and  that  the  ladies  of 
every  country  should  furnish  him  with  what  each 
liked  best.  This  proposal  was  instantly  relished 
and  agreed  to.  An  idol  was  formed  by  uniting  the 
capricious  gifts  of  all  the  assembly,  though  no  way 
resembling  the  departed  Genius.  The  ladies  of 
China  furnished  the  monster  with  wings ;  those  of 
Kashmire  supplied  him  with  horns  ;  the  dames  of 
Europe  clapped  a  purse  in  his  hand  ;  and  the 
virgins  of  Qongo  furnished  him  with  a  tail.  Since 
that  time,  all  the  vows  addressed  to  Love  are  in 
reality  paid  to  the  idol  ;  but,  as  in  other  false 
religions,  the  adoration  seems  most  fervent  where 
the  heart  is  least  sincere.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXV. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

Mankind  have  ever  l)eeu  prone  to  expatiate  on 
the  praise  of  human  nature.  The  dignity  of  man 
is  a  subject  that  has  always  been  the  favourite 
theme  of  humanity  :  they  have  declaimed  with 
that  ostentation  which  usually  accompanies  such 
as  are  sure  of  having  a  partial  audience  ;  they 
have  obtained  victories  because  there  were  none 
to  oppose.  Yetfi'om  all  I  have  ever  read  or  seen, 
men  appear  more  apt  to  err  by  having  too  high, 
than  by  having  too  desj)icable  an  opinion  of  their 
nature  ;  and  by  attempting  to  exalt  their  original 
place  in  the  creation,  depress  their  real  value  in 
society. 

The  most  ignorant  nations  have  always  been 
found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves.  The 
Deity  has  ever  been  thought  peculiarly  concerned 
in  their  glory  and  preservation  ;  to  have  fought 
their  battles,  and  inspired  their  teachers  :  their 
wizards  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  heaven  ;  and 
every  hero  has  a  guard  of  angels  as  well  as  men 
to  attend  him.  Wlien  the  Portuguese  first  came 
among  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  these  savage  nations  readily  allowed  the 
strangers  more  skill  in  navigation  and  war  ;  yet 
still  considered  them  at  best  but  as  useful  servants, 
brought  to  their  coasts  by  their  guardian  serpent, 
to  supply  them  with  luxuries  they  could  have  lived 
without.  Though  they  could  grant  the  Portuguese 
moi'e  riches,  they  could  never  allow  them  to  have 
such  a  king  as  their  Tottimondelem,  who  wore  a 
bracelet  of  shells  round  his  neck,  and  whose  legs 
were  covered  with  ivory. 

In  this  n^aiiner  examine  a  savage  in  the  history 
of  his  country  and  predecessors  ;  you  ever  find 
his  warriors  able  to  conquer  armies,  and  his  sages 
acquainted  with  more  than  possible  knowledge  : 
human  nature  is  to  him  an  unknown  country  ;  he 
thinks  it  capable  of  great  things,  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  its  boundaries  ;  whatever  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  done  he  allows  to  be  possible,  and 
whatever  is  possible  he  conjectures  must  have 
been  done.  He  never  measui'es  the  actions  and 
powers  of  others  by  what  liimself  is  able  to  per- 
form, nor  makes  a  proper  estimate  of  the  greatness 


of  his  fellows  by  bringing  it  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  incapacity.  He  is  satusfied  to  be  one  of  a 
country  where  mighty  things  have  been  ;  and 
imagines  the  fancied  power  of  others  reflects  a 
lustre  on  himself.  Thus,  by  degrees,  he  loses  the 
idea  of  his  own  insignificance  in  a  confused  notion 
of  the  exti-aordinary  powei-s  of  humanity,  and  is 
willing  to  grant  extraordinary  gifts  to  every  pre- 
tender, because  unacquainted  with  their  claims. 

This  is  the  reason  why  demigods  and  hei-oes 
have  ever  been  erected  in  times  or  countries  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity  :  they  addressed  a  people 
who  had  high  opinions  of  human  nature,  because 
they  were  ignorant  how  far  it  could  extend  ;  they 
addressed  a  people  who  were  willing  to  allow  that 
men  should  be  gods,  because  they  were  yet  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  God  and  with  man. 
These  impostors  knew  that  all  men  were  natui-ally 
fond  of  seeing  something  vei-y  great  made  from  the 
little  materials  of  humanity  ;  that  ignorant  nations 
are  not  more  proud  of  building  a  tower  to  reach 
heaven,  or  a  pyi-amid  to  last  for  ages,  than  of 
raising  up  a  demigod  of  their  own  country  and 
creation.  The  same  pride  that  erects  a  colossus 
or  a  pyramid  installs  a  god  or  a  hero  ;  but  tliough 
the  adoring  savage  can  raise  his  colossus  to  the 
clouds,  he  can  exalt  the  hero  not  one  inch  above 
the  standard  of  humanity  ;  incapable  therefore  of 
exalting  the  idol,  he  debases  himself,  and  falls 
prostrate  before  him. 

When  man  has  thus  acquired  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  his  species,  he  and  the  gods 
become  perfectly  intimate  ;  men  are  but  angels, 
angels  are  but  men,  nay  but  servants  that  stand 
in  waiting  to  execute  human  commands.  The 
Persians,  for  instance,  thus  address  their  prophet 
Haly.*  "  I  salute  thee,  glorious  Creator  !  of  whom 
the  sun  is  but  the  shadow.  Masterpiece  of  the 
Lord  of  human  creatures  !  Great  Star  of  Justice 
and  Religion  !  The  sea  is  not  rich  and  liberal  but 
by  the  gifts  of  thy  munificent  hands.  The  angel 
treasurer  of  heaven  reaps  his  harvest  in  the  fertile 
gardens  of  the  purity  of  thy  nature.  The  primum 
mobile  would  never  dart  the  ball  of  the  sun  through 
the  trunk  of  heaven,  were  it  not  to  serve  the  n¥)rn- 
ing  out  of  the  extreme  love  she  has  for  thee.  The 
angel  Gabriel,  messenger  of  truth,  every  day  kisses 
the  groundsel  of  thy  gate.  Were  there  a  place 
more  exalted  than  the  most  high  throne  of  God,  I 
would  afiirm  it  to  be  thy  place,  O  master  of  the 
faithful  I  Gabriel,  with  all  his  art  and  knowledge, 
is  but  a  mere  scholar  to  thee."  Thus,  my  friend, 
men  think  proper  to  treat  angels  ;  but  if  indeed 
there  be  such  an  order  of  beings,  with  what  a 
degree  of  satirical  contempt  must  they  listen  to 
tlie  songs  of  little  mortals  thus  flattering  each 
other  !  Thus  to  see  creatui'es,  wiser  indeed  than 
the  monkey,  and  more  active  than  the  oyster, 
claiming  to  themselves  the  mastery  of  heaven  ; 
minims,  the  tenants  of  an  atom,  thus  arrogating  a 
partnei'ship  in  the  creation  of  universal  heaven  ! 
Surely  heaven  is  kind  that  launches  rto  thunder  at 
those  guilty  heads  ;  but  it  is  kindy  and  regards 
their  follies  with  pity,  nor  will  destroy  creatures 
that  it  loved  into  being. 

But  whatever  success  this  practice  of  making 
demigods  might  have  been  attended  with  in  bar- 
barous nations,  I  do  not  know  that  any  man 
became  a  god  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants 


*  Chaidin'8  Travels,  p.  402. 
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were  i-efined.  Such  countries  generally  have  too 
close  an  inspection  into  human  weakness,  to  think 
it  invested  with  celestial  power.  They  sometimes 
indeed  admit  the  gods  of  strangers,  or  of  their 
ancestors,  which  had  their  existence  in  times  of 
obscurity  ;  their  weakness  being  forgotten,  while 
nothing  but  their  power  and  their  miracles  were 
remembered.  The  Chinese,  for  instance,  never 
liad  a  god  of  their  own  country  ;  the  idols  which 
the  vulgar  worship  at  this  day  were  brought  from 
the  barbarous  nations  around  them.  The  Roman 
emjierors,  who  pretended  to  divinity,  were  gene- 
rally taught  by  a  poniard  that  they  were  mortal ; 
and  Alexander,  though  he  passed  among  barba- 
rous countries  for  a  real  god,  could  never  perauade 
his  polite  countrymen  into  a  similitude  of  thinking. 
The  I;acedemonians  shrewdly  complied  with  his 
commands  by  the  following  sarcastic  edict  : 

El  'A\4^avdpos  PovKerai  flvai  flebs,  6ehs  tarw. 
— Adieu. 


LETTER  CXVI. 

TO   THE   SAME. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  the 
convei"sation  of  a  fine  woman  ;  even  though  her 
tongue  be  silent,  the  eloquence  of  her  eyes  teaches 
wisdom.  The  mind  sympathises  with  the  regula- 
rity of  the  object  in  view,  and,  struck  with  external 
grace,  vibrates  into  respondent  harmony.  In  this 
agreeable  disposition  I  lately  found  myself  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  and  his  niece.  Our  conver- 
sation turned  upon  love,  which  she  seemed  equally 
capable  of  defending  and  inspiring.  We  were 
each  of  different  opinions  upon  this  subject  ;  the 
lady  insisted  that  it  was  a  natural  and  universal 
passion,  and  produced  the  happiness  of  those  who 
cultivated  it  with  proper  precaution.  My  friend 
denied  it  to  be  the  work  of  nature,  but  allowed  it  to 
have  a  real  existence,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  of 
infinite  service  in  refining  society;  while  I,  to  keep 
up  the  dispute,  affirmed  it  to  be  merely  a  name, 
fii-st  used  by  the  cuiming  part  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
admitted  by  the  silly  j)art  of  ours  :  therefore,  no 
way  mox'e  natural  than  taking  snuff,  or  chewing 
opium. 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  "  that  such  a 
passion  can  be  natural,  when  our  opinions  even  of 
beauty,  which  inspires  it,  are  entirely  the  result  of 
fashion  and  caprice  ?  The  ancients,  who  pretend 
to  be  connoisseurs  in  the  art,  have  praised  nari'ow 
foreheads,  red  hair,  and  eyebrows  that  joined  each 
other  above  the  nose.  Such  were  the  charms  tliat 
once  captivated  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Anaci-eon. 
Ladies  would  at  present  be  out  of  humour,  if  their 
lovers  praised  them  for  such  graces  ;  and  should 
an  antique  beauty  now  revive,  her  face  would 
certainly  be  put  under  the  discipline  of  the  tweezer, 
forehead -cloth,  and  lead-comb,  before  it  could  be 
seen  in  public  company. 

"  But  the  difference  between  the  ancients  and 
moderns  is  not  so  great  as  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  present  world.  A  lover  of  Gon- 
gora,  for  instance,  sighs  for  thick  lips  ;  a  Chinese 
lover  is  poetical  in  praise  of  thin.  In  Circassia  a 
straight  nose  is  thought  most  consistent  with 
beauty  ;  cross  but  a  mountain  which  separates  it 
from  the  Tartars,  and  there  flat  noses,  tawny  skins, 
and  eyes  three  inches  asunder,  ai-e  all  the  fashion. 


In  Persia,  and  some  other  countries,  a  man,  when 
he  marries,  chooses  to  have  his  bride  a  maid  ;  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  if  a  bridegroom  happens  to 
perceive  on  the  first  night  that  he  is  put  off  with 
a  virgin,  the  marriage  is  declared  void  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  and  the  bride  sent  back  with 
disgrace.  In  some  parts  of  the  Elast,  a  woman  of 
beauty,  properly  fed  up  for  sale,  often  amounts  to 
one  hundred  crowns  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango, 
ladies  of  the  very  best  fashion  are  sold  for  a  pig, 
queens  however  sell  better,  and  sometimes  amount 
to  a  cow.  In  short,  turn  even  to  England,  do  not 
I  there  see  the  beautiful  part  of  the  sex  neglected  ; 
and  none  now  marrying  or  making  love  but  old 
men  and  old  women  that  have  saved  money  ?  Do 
not  I  see  beauty  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  ren- 
dered  null  and  void  to  all  intents  an^  purposes, 
and  those  six  precious  years  of  womanhood  put 
under  a  statute  of  virginity  ?  What !  shall  I  call 
that  rancid  passion  love  which  passes  between  an 
old  bachelor  of  fifty-six  and  a  widow  lady  of  forty- 
nine  ?  Never  !  never  !  What  advantage  is  society 
to  reap  from  an  intercourse  where  the  big-belly  is 
oftenest  on  the  man's  side  \  Would  any  persuade 
me  that  such  a  passion  was  natural,  unless  the 
human  race  were  more  fit  for  love  as  they  ap- 
proached the  decline,  and,  like  silk-worms,  became 
breeders  just  before  they  expired  1" 

"  Whether  love  be  natural  or  no,"  replied  my 
friend  gravely,  "  it  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
every  society  into  which  it  is  introduced.  All  our 
pleasures  ai-e  short,  and  can  only  charm  at  inter- 
vals :  love  is  a  method  of  protracting  our  greatest 
pleasui'e  ;  and  sui-ely  that  gamester  who  plays  the 
greatest  stake  to  the  best  advantage  will,  at  the 
end  of  life,  rise  victorious.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Vanini,  who  affirmed  that  every  hour  was  lost 
which  was  not  spent  in  love.  His  accusers  were 
unable  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  and  the  poor 
advocate  for  love  was  burned  in  flames,  alas  !  no 
way  metaphorical.  But  whatever  advantages  the 
individual  may  reap  from  tliis  passion,  society  will 
certainly  be  refined  and  improved  by  its  introduc- 
tion :  ail  laws  calculated  to  discourage  it  tend  to 
embrute  the  species  and  weaken  the  state.  Though 
it  cannot  plant  morals  in  the  human  breast,  it 
cultivates  them  when  there  :  pity,  generosity,  and 
honour,  receive  a  V)righter  polish  from  its  assist- 
ance ;  and  a  single  amour  is  sufficient  entirely  to 
brush  off  the  clown. 

But  it  is  an  exotic  of  the  most  delicate  constitu- 
tion :  it  requires  the  greatest  art  to  introduce  it 
into  a  state,  and  the  smallest  discouragement  is 
sufficient  to  repress  it  again.  Let  us  only  consider 
with  what  ease  it  was  formerly  extinguished  in 
Rome,  and  with  what  difficulty  it  was  lately  re- 
vived in  Europe  :  it  seemed  to  sleep  for  ages,  and 
at  last  fought  its  way  among  us  through  tilts, 
tournaments,  dragons,  and  all  the  dreams  of  chi- 
valry. The  rest  of  the  world,  China  only  excepted, 
are  and  have  ever  been  utter  strangers  to  its 
delights  and  advantages.  In  other  countries,  as 
men  find  themselves  stronger  than  women,  they 
lay  claim  to  a  rigorous  superiority  ;  this  is  natural, 
and  love  which  gives  up  this  natural  advantJige 
must  certainly  be  the  effect  of  art.  An  art  cal- 
culated to  lengthen  out  our  happier  moments,  and 
add  new  graces  to  society." 

"  I  entirely  acquiesce  in  your  sentiments,"  says 
tlie  lady,  "  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this 
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passion,  but  cannot  avoid  giving  it  a  nobler  origin 
than  you  have  been  pleased  to  assign.  I  must 
think  that  those  countries  where  it  is  rejected  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  art  to  stifle  so  natural 
a  production,  and  those  nations  where  it  is  culti- 
vated only  make  nearer  advances  to  nature.  The 
same  efforts  that  are  used  in  some  places  to  sup- 
pi*ess  pity,  and  other  natural  passions,  may  have 
been  employed  to  extinguish  love.  No  nation, 
however  unpolished,  is  remarkable  for  innocence 
that  is  not  famous  for  passion  ;  it  has  flourished 
in  the  coldest  as  well  as  the  warmest  regions.  Even 
in  the  sultry  wilds  of  Southern  Amei'iea,  the  lover 
is  not  satisfied  with  possessing  his  mistress's  person 
without  having  her  mind. 

In  all  my  Emma's  beauties  bless'd. 
Amidst  profusion  still  I  pine. 

For  though  she  gives  me  up  her  breast. 
Its  panting  tenant  is  not  mine  *. 

"  But  the  effects  of  loA'e  are  too  violent  to  be 
the  result  of  an  artificial  passion.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  fashion  to  force  the  constitution  into  those 
changes  which  we  every  day  observe.  Several 
have  died  of  it.  Few  lovers  are  unacquainted  with 
the  fate  of  the  two  Italian  lovers.  Da  Coursin  and 
Julia  Bellamano,  who,  after  a  long  separation, 
expired  with  pleasure  in  each  other's  arms.  Such 
instances  are  too  strong  confirmations  of  the  reality 
of  the  passion,  and  serve  to  show,  that  suppressing 
it  is  but  opposing  the  natural  dictates  of  the  heart." 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CXVir. 

TO  THE    SAME. 

The  clock  just  struck  two,  the  expiring  tape- 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket  ;  the  watchman  for- 
gets the  hour  in  slumber  ;  the  laborious  and  the 
happy  are  at  rest,  and  nothing  wakes  but  medita- 
tion, guilt,  revelry,  and  despair.  The  drunkard 
once  more  fills  the  destroying  bowl  ;  the  robber 
walks  his  midnight  round  ;  and  the  suicide  lifts 
his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page 
of  antiquity,  or  the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius  ; 
but  pursue  the  solitary  walk  where  vanity,  ever 
changing,  but  a  few  hours  past  walked  befoi-e  me, 
where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a 
froward  child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own  impor- 
tunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  I  the  dying  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam  ;  no  sound  is  heard 
but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  distant  watch-dog. 
All  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten  ;  an 
hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary 
solitude  may  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itself, 
like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert 
in  its  room. 

What  cities  as  great  as  this  have  once  triumphed 
in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as 
just  and  as  unbounded,  and  with  short-sighted 
presumption  promised  themselves  immortality  ! 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some. 
The  sorrowful  traveller  wanders  over  the  awful 
ruins  of  others  ;  and  as  he  beholds  he  learns  wis- 
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dom,  and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublunary 
possession. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown 
over  with  weeds  ;  there  their  senate-house,  but 
now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile  :  temples 
and  theatres  stood  here,  noAv  only  an  undistin- 
guished heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury 
and  avarice  first  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards 
of  the  state  were  conferred  on  amusing,  and  not 
on  useful,  members  of  society.  Their  riches  and 
opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  fii'st 
repulsed,  returned  again,  conquered  by  perseve- 
rance, and  at  last  swept  the  defendants  into 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but 
some  few  hours  ago  were  crowded  !  and  those  who 
appear  now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mask,  nor 
attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their 
couch,  and  find  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at 
the  doors  of  the  opulent  ?  These  are  strangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are 
too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses 
are  too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness 
excites  rather  horror  than  pity.  Some  are  without 
the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  emaciated 
with  disease  ;  the  world  has  disclaimed  them  ; 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has 
given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier 
days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.  They  have 
been  prostituted  to  the  gay  luxurious  villain,  and 
are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter. 
Perhaps,  now  lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers, 
they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible, 
or  debauchees  who  may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve 
them. 

Why,  why  tvas  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the 
sufferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  !  Poor 
houseless  creatures  !  the  world  will  give  you  re- 
proaches, but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest 
misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary 
uneasiness  of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the 
power  of  eloquence,  and  held  up  to  engage  our 
attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The  poor  weep 
unheeded,  pereecuted  by  every  subordinate  species 
of  tyranny  ;  and  every  law,  which  gives  others 
security,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so 
much  sensibility  !  or  why  was  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impulse  !  Tenderness,  without  a 
capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who 
feels  it  more  wretched  than  the  object  which  sues 
for  assistance.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXVIII. 

Fi'M  HoAM  to  Lien  Cm  Ai.tansi,  the  diseontentfd  wan- 
derer, by  the  way  of  ftloscovv. 

I  HAVE  been  just  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Japan  ; 
my  commission  is  to  be  despatched  in  four  days, 
and  you  can  hardly  conceive  tlie  pleasui-e  I  shall 
find  upon  revisiting  my  native  country.  I  shall 
leave  with  joy  this  proud,  barbarous,  inhospitable 
region,  where  every  object  conspires  to  diminish 
my  satisfaction,  and  increase  my  patriotism. 

But  though  I  find  the  inhabitants  savage,  yet  the 
Dutch  merchants  who  ai'e  permitted  to  trade  hither 
seem  still  more  detestable.     They  have  raised  my 
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dislike  to  Europe  iii  genei-al ;  by  them  I  learn  how 
low  avarice  can  degi-ade  humau  nature  :  how  many 
indignities  a  European  will  suffer  for  gain. 

I  was  present  at  an  audience  given  by  the 
emperor  to  the  Dutch  envoy,  who  had  sent  several 
presents  to  all  the  courtiers  some  days  previous  to 
ins  admission  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  attend  those 
designed  for  the  emperor  himself.  From  the 
accounts  I  had  heard  of  this  ceremony,  my  curio- 
sity prompted  me  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  whole. 

First  went  the  presents,  set  out  on  beautiful 
enamelled  tables,  adorned  with  flowers,  borne  on 
men's  shouldei*s,  and  followed  by  Japanese  music 
and  dancers.  From  so  great  respect  paid  to  the 
gilts  themselves,  I  had  fancied  the  donors  must 
have  received  almost  divine  honours.  But  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  presents  had  been 
carried  in  triumph,  the  envoy  and  his  train  were 
brought  forward.  They  were  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  long  black  veils,  which  prevented  their 
seeing,  each  led  by  a  conductor,  chosen  irom  the 
meanest  of  the  j)eople.  In  this  dishonourable 
manuer  having  traversed  the  city  of  Jedo,  they 
at  length  arrived  at  the  palace  gate,  and  after 
waiting  lialf  an  hour,  were  admitted  into  the  guard- 
loom.  Here  their  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  gentleman-usher  introduced 
tliem  into  the  hall  of  audience.  The  emperor  was 
at  length  shown,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  alcove  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  the  Dutch  envoy  was 
conducted  towards  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  he  had  appi*oaehed  within  a  certain 
distance,  the  gentleman-usher  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Holanda  Capilan  ;  "  upon  these  words  the 
envoy  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  crept  u))on 
his  hands  and  feet  towards  tlie  throne.  Still 
approaching,  he  reared  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  then  bowed  his  foi-ebead  to  the  ground.  Tliese 
ceremonies  being  over,  he  was  directed  to  with- 
draw, still  grovelling  on  his  belly,  and  going  back- 
ward like  a  lobster. 

Men  must  be  excessively  fond  of  riches,  when 
they  are  earned  with  such  circumstances  of  abject 
submission.  Do  the  Europeans  worship  Heaven 
itself  with  marks  of  more  profound  respect  \  Do 
they  confer  those  honour's  on  the  Supreme  of 
beings  which  they  pay  to  a  barbarous  king,  who 
gives  them  a  permission  to  purchjise  trinkets  and 
porcelain  ?  What  a  glorious  exchange,  to  forfeit 
their  national  honour,  and  even  their  title  to 
humanity,  for  a  screen  or  a  snuff-box  ! 

If  these  ceremonies,  essayed  in  the  first  audience, 
a]>peared  mortifying,  those  which  are  practised  in 
the  second  are  infinitely  more  so.  In  the  second 
audience,  the  emperor  and  the  ladies  of  court  were 
placed  behind  lattices  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  see 
without  being  seen.  Here  all  the  Europeans  were 
directed  to  pass  in  review,  and  gi'ovel  and  act  the 
serpent  as  before  :  with  this  spectacle  the  whole 
court  seemed  highly  delighted.  The  strangers 
were  asked  a  thousand  I'idiculous  questions  ;  as 
their  names,  ancl  their  ages  :  they  were  ordered 
to  write,  to  stand  upi'ight,  to  sit,  to  stoop,  to  com- 
pUment  each  other,  to  be  drunk,  to  spejik  the 
Japanese  language,  to  talk  Dutch,  to  sing,  to  eat ; 
in  short,  they  were  ordered  to  do  all  that  could 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  women. 

Imagine,  my  dear  Altangi,  a  set  of  grave  men 
thus  transformed  into  buftbons,  and  acting  a  part 
every  whit  as  honoui-able  as  that  of  those  instructed 


animals  which  are  shown  in  the  streets  of  Pekin 
to  the  mob  on  a  holiday.  Yet  the  ceremony  did  not 
end  here,  for  every  great  lord  of  the  court  was  to 
be  visited  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  their  ladies, 
who  took  the  whim  from  their  husbands,  were  all 
equally  fond  of  seeing  the  strangers  perform  ; 
even  the  children  seemed  highly  diverted  with  the 
dancing  Dutchmen. 

Alas  !  cried  I  to  myself,  upon  returning  from 
such  a  spectacle,  is  this  the  nation  which  assumes 
such  dignity  at  the  court  of  Pekin  %  Is  this  that 
people  that  appear  so  proud  at  home,  and  in  every 
country  where  they  have  the  leaat  authority  I 
How  does  a  love  of  gain  transform  the  gravest  of 
mankind  into  the  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous! 
I  had  rather  continue  poor  all  my  life  than  be- 
come rich  at  such  a  i^te.  Perish  those  riches 
which  are  acquired  at  the  expense  of  my  honour 
or  my  humanity  !  Let  me  quit,  said  I,  a  country 
where  there  are  none  but  such  as  treat  all  others 
like  slaves,  and  more  detestable  still  in  suffering 
such  treatment.  I  have  seen  enough  of  this  nation 
to  desire  to  see  more  of  others.  Let  me  leave  a 
people  suspicious  to  excess,  whose  morals  are  cor- 
rupted, and  equally  debased  by  superstition  and 
vice  ;  where  .the  sciences  are  left  uncultivated  ; 
where  the  great  are  slaves  to  the  prince,  and 
tyrants  to  the  people  ;  where  the  women  are  chaste 
only  when  debarred  of  the  power  of  transgression ; 
where  the  true  disciples  of  Confucius  are  not  less 
pei'secutcd  than  those  of  Christianity  :  in  a  word, 
a  country  where  men  are  forbidden  to  think,  and 
consequently  labour  under  the  most  misei-able 
slavery,  that  of  mental  servitude.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXIX. 

From  Lien  Chi  Ai-ta!Tgi  to  Fum  IIoam,  first  President  of 
the  Ceremonial  Academy  at  Pekin,  in  China. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  great,  my  friend,  are 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention,  are  enlarged  upon 
in  tones  of  declamation,  and  the  world  is  called 
upon  to  gaze  at  the  noljle  sufferers  :  they  have  at 
once  the  comfoi't  of  admiration  and  pity. 

Yet  where  is  the  magnanimity  of  bearing  mis- 
fortunes when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on  ? 
men  in  such  circumstances  can  act  bravely  even 
from  motives  of  vanity.  He  only  who,  in  the  vale 
of  obscurity,  can  brave  adversity,  who  without 
friends  to  encourage,  acquaintances  to  pity,  or 
even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  distresses,  can 
behave  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great  ;  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves 
admiration,  and  should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation 
and  respect. 

The  miseries  of  the  poor  are,  however,  entirely 
disregarded  j  though  some  undergo  more  real 
hai'dships  in  one  day  than  the  great  in  their  whole 
lives.  It  is  indeed  inconceivable  what  difficulties 
the  meanest  English  sailor  or  soldier  endui-es  with- 
out nmrmuring  or  regret.  Every  day  is  to  him  a 
day  of  misei'y,  and  yet  he  bears  his  hard  fate 
without  repining  ! 

With  what  indignation  do  I  hear  the  heroes  of 
tragedy  complain  of  misfortunes  and  hardships, 
whose  greatest  calamity  is  founded  in  arrogance 
and  jwide  !  Their  severest  distresses  are  plea- 
sures, compared  to  what  many  of  the  adventuring 
poor  every  day   sustain  without  munnuring. — 
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These  may  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  have  slaves  to 
attend  them,  and  are  sure  of  subsistence  for  life  ; 
while  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  obliged 
to  wander,  without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  to  assist 
them,  find  enmity  in  every  law,  and  are  too  poor 
to  obtain  even  justice. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from 
accidentally  meeting,  some  days  ago,  a  poor  fellow 
begging  at  one  of  the  outlets  of  this  town,  with  a 
wooden  leg.  I  was  curious  to  learn  what  had 
reduced  him  to  liis  present  situation  ;  and,  after 
giving  him  what  I  thought  proper,  desired  to  know 
the  history  of  his  life  and  misfortunes,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  reduced  to  his  present 
distress.  The  disabled  soldier,  for  such  he  was, 
with  an  intrepidity  truly  British,  leaning  on  his 
crutch,  put  himself  into  an  attitude  to  comply  with 
my  request,  and  gave  me  his  history  as  follows  : — 

"  As  for  misfortunes,  sir,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
have  gone  through  more  than  others.  Except  the 
loss  of  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I 
don't  know  any  reason,  thank  Heaven,  that  I  have 
to  complain  :  there  are  some  who  have  lost  both 
legs  and  an  eye  ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  quite 
so  bad  with  me. 

"  My  father  was  a  labourer  in  the  country,  and 
died  when  I  was  five  years  old  ;  so  I  was  put  upon 
the  parish.  As  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of 
a  man,  the  parishioners  were  not  able  to  tell  to 
what  parish  I  belonged,  or  where  I  was  born  ;  so 
they  sent  me  to  another  parish,  and  that  parish 
sent  me  to  a  third  ;  till  at  l:ist  it  was  thought  I 
belonged  to  no  parish  at  all.  At  length,  however, 
they  fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  had  actually  learned  my  letters  ;  but 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  put  me  to  business 
as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle  a  mallet. 

"  Here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  a  life  for  five 
years.  I  only  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and 
had  my  meat  and  diink  provided  for  my  labour. 
It  is  true,  I  was  not  suff"ered  to  stir  tar  from  the 
house,  for  fear  I  should  run  away  :  but  what  of 
that  ?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  house,  and 
the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that  was  enough  for 
me. 

"  I  was  next  bound  out  to  a  farmer,  where  I 
was  up  both  early  and  late,  but  I  ate  and  drank 
well,  and  liked  my  business  well  enough,  till  he 
died.  Being  then  obliged  to  provide  for  myself, 
I  was  resolved  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune.  Thus 
f  lived,  and  went  from  town  to  town,  working  when 
I  could  get  employment,  and  starving  when  I 
could  get  none,  and  might  have  lived  so  still ;  but 
happening  one  day  to  go  thi'ough  a  field  belonging 
to  a  magistrate,  1  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  jiath 
just  before  me.  I  believe  tlie  devil  put  it  into  my 
head  to  fling  my  stick  at  it :  well  what  will  you 
have  on  it  ?  I  killed  the  hare,  and  was  bringing 
it  away  in  triumph,  when  the  justice  himself  met 
me  :  he  called  me  a  villain,  and  collaring  me,  de- 
sired I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I  began 
immediately  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  that  I 
knew  of  my  bi-eed,  seed,  and  generation  :  but 
though  I  gave  a  very  long  account,  the  justice 
said  I  could  give  no  account  of  myself ;  so  I  was 
indicted,  and  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent 
to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the 
plantations. 

"  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  jail ; 
but,  for  my  part,  1  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a 


place  as  ever  I  was  in  in  all  my  life.  I  had  my 
belly-full  to  eat  and  drink,  and  did  no  work  ;  but 
alas  !  this  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  last  for  ever ! 
I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months,  put 
on  boai'd  of  a  ship,  and  sent  off"  with  two  hundred 
more.  Our  passage  was  but  indifferent,  for  we 
were  all  confined  in  the  hold,  and  died  very  fast, 
for  want  of  sweet  air  and  provisions  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  did  not  want  meat,  because  1  had  a  fever 
all  the  way  :  Providence  was  kind  ;  when  pro- 
visions  grew  short,  it  took  away  my  desire  of 
eating.  When  we  came  ashore,  we  were  sold  to 
the  planters.  I  was  bound  for  seven  years,  and 
as  I  was  no  scholar  (for  I  had  forgot  jny  letters) 
I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes,  and 
served  out  my  time  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my 
passage  home,  and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England 
again,  because  I  loved  my  country.  0  liberty  ! 
liberty  !  liberty  !  that  is  the  property  of  every 
Englishman,  and  I  will  die  in  its  defence  ;  I  was 
afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be  indicted  for  a 
vagabond  once  more,  so  did  not  much  care  to  go 
into  the  country,  but  kept  about  town,  and  did 
little  jobs  when  I  could  get  them.  I  was  very 
happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time  ;  till  one 
evening, coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked 
me  down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand  stiii. 
They  belonged  to  a  press-gang  ;  I  was  carried 
before  the  justice,  and  as  I  could  give  no  account 
of  myself  (that  was  the  thing  that  always  hobbled 
me),  I  had  my  choice  left,  whether  to  go  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier.  1  chose  to  be 
a  soldier  ;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman  I  served 
two  cam})aigns,  was  at  the  battles  in  Flanders, 
and  received  but  one  wound  tlu"ough  the  breast, 
which  is  troublesome  to  this  day. 

*'  When  the  peace  came  on,  I  was  discharged  ; 
and  as  I  could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was 
sometimes  ])ainful,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  tlio 
East  India  Company's  service.  I  here  fought  the 
French  in  six  pitched  battles  ;  and  verily  believe, 
that  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  captahi  would 
have  given  me  i)romotion,  and  made  me  a  corporal. 
But  that  was  not  my  good  fortune,  1  soon  fell  side, 
and  when  I  became  good-for-nothing,  got  leave  to 
return  home  again  with  forty  pounds  iu  my  pocket, 
which  I  saved  in  the  service.  This  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  so  I  hoped  to  be  set 
on  shoi'e,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  my 
money  ;  but  the  government  wanted  men,  and  I 
was  pressed  again  before  ever  I  could  set  foot  on 
shore. 

"  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  ob- 
stinate fellow  :  he  swore  that  I  understood  my 
business  perfectly  well,  but  that  I  pretended  sick- 
ness merely  to  be  idle  :  God  knows,  I  knew  nothing 
of  sea-business  !  he  beat  nte  without  considering 
what  he  was  about.  But  still  ray  forty  pounds 
was  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  beating  ;  the 
money  was  my  comfort  ;  and  the  jjioney  I  might 
have  had  to  this  day,  but  that  our  ship  was  taken 
by  the  Fi'ench,  and  so  I  lost  it  all  ! 

"  Our  crew  was  carried  into  a  French  prison, 
and  many  of  them  died,  because  they  were  not 
used  to  live  in  a  jail ;  but  for  my  part  it  was 
nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One  night, 
however,  as  1  was  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  boards, 
with  a  wann  blanket  about  me  (for  1  always  loved 
to  lie  well),  i  was  awaked  by  the  boatswain,  who 
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had  a  dark-lantern  in  liis  hand.  '  Jack/  says  he. 
to  me,  *  will  you  knock  out  the  French  sentry's 
brains  ?' — '  I  don't  care,'  says  I,  striving  to  keep 
myself  awake,  *  if  I  lend  a  hand.' — *  Then  follow 
me,'  says  he,  *  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  business.' 
So  up  I  got,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which  was  all 
tlie  clothes  I  had,  about  my  middle,  and  went  with 
him  to  fight  the  Frenchmen  :  we  had  no  arms  ; 
but  one  Englishman  is  able  to  beat  five  French  at 
any  time  :  so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and  rushing  upon 
them,  seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked 
them  down.  From  thence,  nine  of  us  ran  together 
to  the  qua^  and,  seizing  the  firet  boat  we  met, 
got  out  of  the  harbour,  and  put  to  sea  ;  we  had 
not  been  here  three  days  before  we  were  taken  up 
by  an  English  privateer,  who  was  glad  of  so  many 
good  hands  ;  and  we  consented  to  run  our  chance. 
However,  we  had  not  so  much  luck  as  we  expected. 
In  three  days  we  fell  in  with  a  French  man-of- 
war,  of  forty  guns,  while  we  had  but  twenty, 
three  ;  so  to  it  we  went.  The  fight  lasted  for 
three  hours,  and  I  verily  believe  we  should  have 
taken  the  Frenchman,  but  unfortunately  we  lost 
almost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get 
the  victory.  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  me  had  I  been  brought  back  to  my  old  jail 
in  Brest ;  but  by  good  fortune  we  were  retaken, 
and  carried  to  England  once  more. 

"  1  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  in  this 
last  engagement  I  was  wounded  in  two  places  ;  I 
lost  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was 
shot  off".  Had  I  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost  my 
leg  and  use  of  my  hand  on  board  a  king's  ship, 
and  not  a  privateer,  I  should  have  been  entitled 
to  clothing  and  maintenance  during  the  rest  of  my 
life,  but  that  was  not  my  chance  ;  one  man  is 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God, 
I  enjoy  good  health,  and  have  no  enemy  in  this 
world  that  I  know  of,  but  the  French  and  the 
justice  of  peace." 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  my  friend 
and  me  in  admiration  of  his  intrepidity  and  con- 
tent ;  nor  could  we  avoid  acknowledging,  that  an 
habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  is  the  truest 
school  of  foi'titude  and  philosophy.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXX. 

FROM  THE  SAMR. 

The  titles  of  European  princes  are  rather  more 
numerous  than  ours  of  Asia,  but  by  no  means  so 
sublime.  The  king  of  Visapour,  or  Pegu,  not 
satisfied  with  claiming  the  globe,  and  all  its 
appurtenances,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  asserts  a 
property  even  in  the  firmament,  and  extends  his 
orders  to  the  Milky-way.  The  monarchs  of  Europe, 
with  more  modesty,  confine  their  titles  to  earth, 
but  make  up  by  number  what  is  wanting  in  their 
sublimity.  Such  is  their  passion  for  a  long  list  of 
these  splendid  trifles,  that  I  have  known  a  German 
prince  with  more  titles  than  subjects,  and  a  Spa- 
nish nobleman  with  more  names  than  shirts. 

Contrary  to  this,  "  the  English  monarchs,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  last  century,  "  disdain  to  accept  of 
such  titles  which  tend  only  to  increase  their  pride 
without  improving  theii*  glory  j  they  ai-e  above 


depending  on  the  feeble  helps  of  heraldry  for 
respect,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  acknowledged  power."  At  present,  however, 
these  maxims  are  laid  aside  ;  the  English  monarchs 
have  of  late  assumed  new  titles,  and  have  impressed 
their  coins  with  the  names  and  arms  of  obscure 
dukedoms,  petty  states,  and  subordinate  employ- 
ments. Their  design  in  this,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  laudably  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  British 
throne  ;  but  in  reality,  paltry  claims  only  serve  to 
diminish  that  respect  they  are  designed  to  secure. 

There  is  in  the  honours  assumed  by  kings,  as  in 
the  decorations  of  architecture,  a  majestic  simpli- 
city, which  best  conduces  to  inspire  our  reverence 
and  respect ;  numerous  and  trifling  ornaments  in 
either  are  strong  indications  of  meanness  in  the 
designer,  or  of  concealed  deformity  ;  should,  for 
instance,  the  emperor  of  China,  among  other  titles, 
assume  that  of  deputy  mandarin  of  Maccau  ;  or 
the  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
desire  to  be  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Brentford, 
Lunenburg,  or  Lincoln  ;  the  observer  revolts  at 
this  mixture  of  impoi'tant  and  paltry  claims,  and 
forgets  the  emperor  in  his  ramiliarity  with  the 
duke  or  the  deputy. 

I  remember  a  similar  instance  of  this  inverted 
ambition  in  the  illustrious  king  of  Manacabo,  upon 
his  first  treaty  with  the  Portuguese.  Among  the 
presents  that  were  made  him  by  the  ambassador 
of  that  nation,  was  a  sword,  with  a  brass  hilt,  on 
which  he  seemed  to  set  a  peculiar  value.  This  he 
thought  too  great  an  acquisition  to  his  glory  to  be 
forgotten  among  the  number  of  his  titles.  He, 
therefore,  gave  ordera  that  his  subjects  should 
style  him,  for  the  future,  "  Talipot,  the  immortal 
Potentate  of  Manacabo,  Messenger  of  Morning, 
Enlightener  of  the  Sim,  Possessor  of  the  whole 
Earth,  and  mighty  Monarch  of  the  brass-handled 
Sword." 

This  method  of  mixing  majestic  and  paltry  titlesj 
of  quartering  the  arms  of  a  great  empire  and  an 
obscure  province  upon  the  same  medal  here,  had 
its  rise  in  the  virtuous  partiality  of  their  late  mon- 
ardis.  Willing  to  testify  an  affection  to  their 
native  country,  they  gave  its  name  and  ensigns  a 
place  upon  their  coins,  and  thus  in  some  measure 
ennobled  its  obscurity.  It  was  indeed  but  just, 
that  a  people  which  had  given  England  up  their 
king  should  receive  some  honorary  equivalent  in 
return ;  but  at  present  these  motives  are  no  more  ; 
England  has  now  a  monarch  wholly  Bi'itish,  and 
has  some  reason  to  hoj^e  for  British  titles  upon 
British  coins. 

However,  were  the  money  of  England  designed 
to  circulate  in  Gennany,  thei*e  would  be  no  flagrant 
irapi'opriety  in  impressing  it  with  German  names 
and  ai'ms  ;  but  though  this  might  have  been  so 
upon  former  occasions,  I  am  told  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  for  the  future  ;  as  England,  therefore, 
designs  to  keep  back  its  gold,  I  candidly  think 
Lunenberg,  Oldenburgh,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
may  very  well  keep  back  their  titles. 

It  is  a  mistaken  prejudice  in  princes  to  think 
that  a  number  of  loud-sounding  names  can  give 
new  claims  to  respect ;  the  truly  great  have  ever 
disdained  them.  When  Timur  the  Lame  bad 
conquered  Asia,  an  orator  by  profession  came  to 
compliment  him  upon  the  occasion.  He  began 
his  harangue  by  styling  him  "  The  most  omnipo- 
tent and  the  most  gloiious  object  of  the  creation." 
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The  emperoi*  seemed  displeased  with  his  paltry 
adulation,  yet  still  lie  went  on,  complimenting  him 
as  "  The  most  mighty,  the  most  valiant,  and  the 
most  perfect  of  beings."  *'  Hold  there,  my  friend," 
cries  the  lame  emperor  ;  "  hold  there  till  I  have 
got  another  leg."  In  fact,  the  feeble  or  the 
despotic  alone  find  pleasure  in  multiplying  these 
pageants  of  vanity  ;  but  strength  and  freedom 
have  nobler  aims,  and  often  find  the  finest  adula- 
tion in  majestic  simplicity. 

The  young  monarch  of  this  country  has  already 
testified  a  proper  contempt  for  several  unmeaning 
appendages  on  royalty  ;  cooks  and  scullions  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  their  fires  ;  gentlemen's  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  whole  tribe  of  necessai-y  people, 
who  did  nothing,  have  been  dismissed  from  farther 
services.  A  youth  who  can  thus  bring  back  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  to  a  court  will  soon,  probably, 
have  a  true  prospect  for  his  own  glory  ;  and,  while 
he  has  dismissed  all  useless  employments,  may 
disdain  to  accept  of  empty  or  degrading  titles. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXI. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

Whenever  I  attempt  to  characterise  the  En- 
glish in  general,  some  unforeseen  ditticulties  con- 
stantly occur  to  disconcert  my  design  ;  I  hesitate 
between  censure  and  pi-aise :  when  I  consider 
them  as  a  reasoning  philosophical  people,  they 
have  my  applause  ;  but  when  I  reverse  the  medal, 
and  observe  their  inconstancy  and  irx-esolution,  I 
can  scarcely  pei'suade  myself  that  I  am  observing 
the  same  people. 

Yet,  upon  examination,  this  very  inconstancy, 
so  remarkable  here,  flows  from  no  other  source 
than  their  love  of  reasoning.  The  man  who  ex- 
amines a  complicated  subject  on  every  side,  and 
calls  in  reason  to  his  assistance,  will  frequently 
change  ;  will  find  himself  distracted  by  opposing 
probabilities  and  contending  proofs  ;  every  altera- 
tion of  place  will  diversify  the  prospect,  will  give 
some  latent  argument  new  force,  and  contribute  to 
maintain  an  anarchy  in  the  niind. 

On  the  contrary,  they  who  never  examine  with 
their  own  reason,  act  with  more  simplicity.  Igno- 
rance is  positive,  instinct  pei-severes,  and  the 
human  being  moves  in  safety  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  brutal  uniformity.  What  is  true  with 
regard  to  individuals,  is  not  less  so  when  applied 
to  states.  A  reasoning  government  like  tliis  is  in 
continual  fluctuation,  while  those  kingdoms  where 
men  are  taught  not  to  controvert  but  obey,  con- 
tinue always  the  same.  In  Asia,  for  instance, 
where  the  monarch's  authority  is  supported  by 
force,  and  acknowledged  through  fear,  a  change 
of  government  is  entirely  unknown.  All  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  wear  the  same  mental  complexion, 
and  remain  contented  with  hereditary  oppression. 
The  sovereign's  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  rule  of 
duty ;  every  branch  of  the  administration  is  a  per- 
fect epitome  of  the  whole  ;  and  if  one  tyrant  is 
deposed,  another  starts  up  in  his  room  to  govern 
as  his  predecessor.  The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  being  led  by  power,  endeavour  to  guide 
themselves  by  reason  ;  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  prince,  appeal  to  the  original  rights 
of  mankind.     What  one  rank  of  men  assert  is 


denied  by  othei-s,  as  the  reasons  on  opposite  sides 
happen  to  come  home  witii  greater  or  lesi?  convic- 
tion. The  people  of  Asia  are  directed  by  precedent, 
which  never  alters  ;  the  English  by  reason,  which 
is  ever  changing  its  appearance. 

The  disadvantages  of  an  Asiatic  government 
acting  in  this  manner  by  precedent  are  evident ; 
original  erroi's  are  thus  continued,  without  hopes 
of  redress,  and  all  marks  of  genius  are  levelled 
down  to  one  standard,  since  no  superiority  of 
thinking  can  be  allowed  its  exertion  in  mending 
obvious  defects.  But  to  recompense  those  defects, 
tlieir  governments  undergo  no  new  altei*ations, 
they  have  no  new  evils  to  fear,  nor  no  fermenta- 
tions in  the  constitution  that  continue  :  the  struggle 
for  power  is  soon  over,  and  all  becomes  tranquil 
as  before  ;  they  are  habituated  to  subordination, 
and  men  are  taught  to  form  no  other  desires  than 
those  which  they  are  allowed  to  satisfy. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  government  acting  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  reason,  like  that  of 
England,  are  not  less  than  those  of  the  former. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce  a  number  of 
free  beings  to  co-operate  for  their  mutual  benefit ; 
every  possible  advantage  will  necessarily  be  sought, 
and  every  attempt  to  procure  it  must  be  attended 
with  a  new  fermentation  ;  various  reasons  will 
load  diff'erent  ways,  and  equity  and  advantage  will 
often  be  out-balanced  by  a  combination  of  clamour 
and  prejudice.  But  though  such  a  people  may  be 
thus  in  the  wrong,  they  have  been  influenced  by  a 
happy  delusion,  their  errors  are  seldom  seen  till 
they  are  felt ;  each  man  is  himself  the  tyrant  he 
has  obeyed,  and  such  a  master  he  can  easily  for- 
give. The  disadvantages  he  feels  may  in  reality 
be  equal  to  what  is  felt  in  the  most  despotic  go- 
vernment ;  but  man  will  bear  every  calamity  with 
patience,  when  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  his  own  misfortunes.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXII. 

FROM    THE   SAME. 

My  long  residence  here  begins  to  fatigue  me  ; 
as  every  object  ceases  to  be  new,  it  no  longer 
conthmes  to  be  pleasing  :  some  minds  are  so  fond 
of  variety,  that  pleasure  itself,  if  permanent,  would 
be  insupportable,  and  we  are  thus  obliged  to  solicit 
new  happiness  even  by  courting  distress  :  I  only 
therefore  wait  the  arrival  of  my  son  to  vary  this 
trifling  scene,  and  borrow  new  pleasure  from 
danger  and  fatigue.  A  life,  I  own,  thus  spent  in 
wandei'ing  from  place  to  place  is  at  best  but  empty 
dissipation.  But  to  pursue  trifles  is  the  lot  of 
humanity :  and  whether  we  bustle  in  a  pantomime, 
or  strut  at  a  coronation  ;  wliether  we  shout  at  a 
bonfire,  or  harangue  in  a  senate-house  ;  whatever 
object  we  follow,  it  will  at  last  surely  conduct  \i» 
to  futility  and  disappointment.  The  wise  buetle 
and  laugh  as  they  walk  in  the  pageant,  but  fools 
bustle  and  are  important ;  and  this  probably  is  all 
the  difference  between  them. 

This  may  be  an  apology  for  the  levity  of  my 
former  correspondence  ;  1  talked  of  trifles,  and  1 
knew  that  they  were  trifles  ;  to  malve  the  things 
of  this  life  ridiculous,  it  was  only  sufticient  to  call 
them  by  their  names. 

In  other  respects,  I  have  omitted  several  strik- 
ing circumstances  in  the  description  of  this  coun- 
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try,  as  supposing  tliem  either  already  known  to 
you,  or  as  not  being  thoroughly  known  to  myself : 
but  there  is  one  omission  for  which  I  expect  no 
forgiveness,  namely,  by  being  totally  silent  upon 
their  buildings,  roads,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
This  is  a  branch  of  science  on  which  all  other 
travellers  are  so  very  prolix,  that  my  deficiency 
will  appear  the  more  glaring.  With  what  pleasure, 
for  instance,  do  some  read  of  a  traveller  in  Egypt, 
measui'ing  a  fallen  column  with  his  cane,  and 
finding  it  exactly  five  feet  nine  inches  long ;  of  his 
creeping  through  the  mouth  of  a  catacomb,  and 
coming  out  by  a  different  hole  from  that  he  en- 
tered ;  of  his  stealing  the  finger  of  an  antique 
statue,  in  spite  of  the  janissary  that  watched  him ; 
or  his  adding  a  new  conjecture  to  the  hundred 
and  fourteen  conjectures  already  published,  upon 
the  names  of  Osiris  and  Isis  ! 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  my  friends  in  China 
demanding  a  similar  account  of  London  and  the 
adjacent  villages  ;  and  if  I  remain  here  much 
longer,  it  is  probable  I  may  gratify  their  curiosity. 
I  intend,  when  run  dry  upon  other  topics,  to  take 
a  serious  survey  of  the  City-wall  ;  to  describe  that 
beautiful  building  the  Mansion-house ;  I  will 
enumerate  the  magnificent  squai'es,  in  which  the 
nobility  chiefly  reside,  and  the  royal  palaces  ap- 
pointed for  the  reception  of  the  English  monarch  ; 
nor  will  I  forget  the  beauties  of  Shoe-lane,  in 
Avhich  I  myself  have  resided  since  my  arrival. 
You  shall  find  me  no  way  inferior  to  many  of  my 
brother  travellers  in  the  arts  of  description.  At 
present,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  this  way  of 
writing,  I  send  you  a  few  hasty  remarks,  collected 
in  a  late  journey  I  made  to  Kentish  Town,  and 
this  in  the  manner  of  modern  voyagei's. 

"  Having  heard  much  of  Kentish  Town,  I  con- 
ceived a  strong  desire  to  see  that  celebrated  place. 
1  could  have  wished  indeed  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
without  going  thither  ;  but  that  was  impracticable, 
and  therefore  I  resolved  to  go.  Travellers  have 
two  methods  of  going  to  Kentish  Town  ;  they  take 
coach  which  costs  nmepence,  or  they  may  go  a-foot 
which  costs  nothing  ;  in  my  opinion,  a  coach  is  by 
far  the  most  eligible  convenience,  but  I  was  re- 
solved to  go  on  foot,  having  considered  with  myself 
that  going  in  that  manner  would  be  the  cheapest  way. 

"  As  you  set  out  from  Dog-house  bar,  you  enter 
upon  a  fine  level  road  railed  in  on  both  sides, 
commanding  on  the  right  a  fine  prospect  of  groves 
and  fields,  enamelled  with  flowers,  which  would 
wonderfully  charm  the  sense  of  smelling,  were  it 
not  for  a  dunghill  on  the  left,  which  mixes  its 
effluvia  with  their  odoui-s  ;  this  dunghill  is  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  road  ;  and  I 
must  not  omit  a  piece  of  injustice  I  was  going  to 
commit  upon  this  occasion.  My  indignation  was 
levelled  against  the  makers  of  the  dunghill,  for 
having  brought  it  so  near  the  road  ;  whereas  it 
should  have  fallen  upon  the  makers  of  the  road, 
for  having  brought  that  so  near  the  dungliill. 

"  After  proceeding  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  a  building,  resembling  somewhat  a  triumphal 
arch,  salutes  the  traveller's  view.  This  structure, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  vulgarly 
called  a  turnpike-gate  :  I  could  perceive  a  long 
inscription  in  large  characters  on  the  front,  pro- 
bably upon  the  occasion  of  some  triumph,  but 
being  in  haste,  I  left  it  to  be  made  out  by  some 
subsequent  adventurer  who  may  happen  to  travel 


this  way  ;  so  continuing  ray  course  to  the  west,  I 
soon  arrived  at  an  un walled  town  called  Islington. 

"  Islington  is  a  pretty  neat  town,  mostly  built  of 
brick,  with  a  church  and  bells  :  it  has  a  small 
lake,  or  rather  pond,  in  the  midst,  though  at 
pi*esent  very  much  neglected.  I  am  told  it  is  dry 
in  summer  ;  if  this  be  the  case,  it  can  be  no  very 
proper  receptacle  for  fish,  of  which  the  mhabitants 
themselves  seem  sensible,  by  brmging  all  that 
is  eaten  there  from  London. 

"  After  having  surveyed  the  curiosities  of  this 
fair  and  beautiful  town,  I  proceeded  forward, 
leaving  a  fair  stone  building  called  the  White 
Conduit  House  on  my  right ;  here  the  inhabitants 
of  London  often  assemble  to  celebrate  a  feast  of 
hot  I'olls  and  butter  :  seeing  such  numbers,  each 
with  their  little  tables  before  them,  employed  on 
this  occasion,  must  no  doubt  be  a  very  amusing 
sight  to  the  looker-on,  but  still  more  so  to  those 
who  perform  in  the  solemnity, 

"  From  hence  I  parted  with  reluctance  to  Pan- 
eras,  as  it  is  written,  or  Pancridge,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced ;  but  which  should  be  both  pronounced 
and  written  Pangrace  ;  this  emendation  I  will 
venture  meo  arbitrio :  Uav  in  the  Greek  language 
signifies  all,  which  added  to  the  English  word 
grace,  maketh  all  grace,  or  Pangrace ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  a  very  proper  appellation  to  a  place 
of  80  much  sanctity  as  Pangrace  is  universally 
esteemed.  However  this  be,  if  you  except  the 
parish-church  and  its  fine  bells,  there  is  little 
in  Pangrace  worth  the  attention  of  the  curious 
observer. 

"  Fi'om  Pangrace  to  Kentish  Town  is  an  easy 
journey  of  one  mile  and  a  quarter  :  the  road  lies 
through  a  fine  champaign  country,  well  watered 
with  beautiful  drains,  and  enamelled  with  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  which  might  contribute  to  charm 
every  sense,  were  it  not  that  the  odoriferous 
gales  are  often  more  impregnated  with  dust  than 
perfume. 

"  As  you  enter  Kentish  Town,  the  eye  is  at  once 
presented  with  the  shops  of  artificers,  such  as 
venders  of  candles,  small-coal,  and  hair-brooms  ; 
there  are  also  several  august  buildings  of  red 
brick,  with  numberless  sign-posts,  or  rather  pillars, 
in  a  peculiar  order  of  architecture  ;  I  send  you  a 
drawing  of  several,  vide  A.  B.  C.  This  pretty 
town  probably  borrows  its  name  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  county  of  Kent  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  it  should,  as  there  are  only  London 
and  the  adjacent  villages  that  lie  between  them. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  perceiving  night  approach,  I 
made  a  hasty  repast  on  roasted  mutton,  and  a 
certain  dried  fruit  called  potatoes,  resolving  to 
protract  my  remarks  upon  my  return  :  and  this  I 
would  very  willingly  have  done  ;  but  was  prevented 
by  a  circumstance  which  in  truth  I  had  for  some 
time  foreseen,  for  night  coming  on,  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  a  proper  survey  of  the  country, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the  dark." 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CXXIII. 

TO  THK  SAME. 

After  a  variety  of  disappointments,  my  wishes 
are  at  length  fully  satisfied.  My  son,  so  long 
expected,  is  arrived  ;  at  once,  by  his  presence 
banishing  my  anxiety,  and  opening  a  new  scene  of 
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unexpected  pleasure.  His  improvements  in  mind 
and  person  have  far  sui'passed  even  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  father.  I  left  him  a  boy,  but 
he  is  returned  a  man  ;  pleasing  in  his  person, 
hardened  by  travel,  and  polished  by  adversity. 
His  disappointment  in  love,  however,  had  infused 
an  air  of  melancholy  into  his  conversation,  which 
seemed  at  intervals  to  interrupt  our  mutual  satis- 
faction. I  expected  that  this  could  find  a  cure 
only  from  time  ;  but  fortune,  as  if  willing  to  load 
us  with  her  favours,  has  in  a  moment  i-epaid  every 
uneasiness  with  raptui*e. 

Two  days  after  his  ai'rival,  the  man  in  black,  with 
his  beautiful  niece,  c;ime  to  congratulate  us  upon 
this  pleasing  occasion  ;  but,  guess  our  surprise, 
when  my  friend's  lovely  kinswoman  was  found  to  be 
the  very  captive  my  son  had  rescued  from  Persia, 
and  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Wolga,  and  was 
carried  by  the  Russian  peasants  to  the  port  of 
Archangel.  Were  I  to  hold  the  pen  of  a  novelist, 
I  might  be  pix)lix  in  describing  their  feelings,  at 
so  unexpected  an  interview  ;  but  you  may  conceive 
their  joy,  without  my  assistance  ;  words  were 
unable  to  express  their  transports,  then  how  can 
words  describe  it  i 

When  two  young  persons  are  sincerely  ena- 
moui'ed  of  each  other,  nothing  can  give  me  such 
pleasure  as  seeing  them  mai'ried  ;  whether  I  know 
the  parties  or  not,  I  am  happy  in  thus  binding  one 
link  more  in  the  univei'sal  chain.  Nature  has,  in 
some  measure,  formed  me  for  a  match- maker,  and 
given  me  a  soul  to  sympathise  with  every  mode 
of  human  felicity.  I  instantly,  therefore,  con- 
sulted the  man  in  black,  whether  we  might  not 
crown  their  mutual  wishes  by  marriage  ;  his 
soul  seenis  formed  of  similar  materials  with  mine, 
he  instantly  gave  his  consent,  and  the  next  day 
was  appomted  for  the  solemnization  of  their 
nuptials. 

All  the  acquaintance  which  I  had  made  since 
my  arrival  were  pi-esent  at  this  gay  solemnity. 
The  little  beau  was  constituted  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Tibbs,  conducted 
the  entei'tainment  with  pi-oper  decorum.  The 
man  in  black  and  the  pa\vnbroker's  widow  were 
very  sprightly  and  tender  upon  this  occasion. 
The  widow  was  dressed  up  under  the  direction  of 
Mi'S.  Tibbs  :  and  as  for  her  lover,  his  face  was 
set  off  by  the  assistance  of  a  pig-tail  wi;:,  which 
was  lent  by  the  little  beau,  to  fit  him  for  making 
love  with  proper  formality.  The  whole  company 
easily  perceived,  that  it  would  be  a  double  wedding 
before  all  was  over,  and,  indeed,  my  friend  and  the 
widow  seemed  to  make  no  secret  of  their  passion  ; 
he  even  called  me  aside,  in  order  to  know  my  candid 
opinion,  whether  I  did  not  think  him  a  little  too 
old  to  be  married.  "  As  for  my  own  part,"  con- 
tinued he, "  I  know  I  am  going  to  play  the  fool,  but 
all  my  friends  will  praise  my  wisdom,  and  produce 
me  as  the  \evy  pattern  of  discretion  to  others." 

At  dinner,  everything  seemed  to  run  on  with 
good-humour,  harmony,  and  satisfaction.  Every 
creature  in  company  thought  themselves  pretty, 
and  every  jest  was  laughed  at  ;  the  man  in  black 
sat  next  his  mistress,  helped  her  plate,  chimed  her 
glass,  and  jogging  her  knees  and  her  elbow,  he 


whispered  something  arch  in  her  ear,  on  which 
she  patted  his  cheek ; — never  was  antiquated 
passion  so  playful,  so  harmless,  and  amusing,  as 
between  this  reverend  couple. 

The  second  course  was  now  called  for  ;  and 
among  a  variety  of  other  dishes,  a  fine  turkey  was 
placed  before  the  widow.  The  Europeans,  you 
know,  carve  as  they  eat  ;  my  friend  therefore 
begged  his  mistress  to  help  him  to  a  part  of  the 
turkey.  The  widow,  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  skill  in  carving,  an  art  upon  which 
it  seemed  she  piqued  herself,  began  to  cut  it  up 
by  first  taldng  off  the  leg.  "  Madam,"  cries  my 
friend,  "  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  advise,  I  would 
begin  by  cutting  off  the  wing,  and  then  the  leg 
will  come  off  more  easily." — "  Sir,"  replies  the 
widow,  "  give  me  leave  to  understand  cutting  up  a 
fowl ;  I  always  begin  with  the  leg." — "Yes,  madam," 
replies  the  lover,  "  but  if  the  wing  be  the  most 
convenient  manner,  I  would  begin  with  the  wing." 
"  Sir,"  interrupts  the  lady,  "  when  you  have  fowls 
of  your  own,  begin  with  the  wing  if  you  please, 
but  give  me  leave  to  take  off  the  leg  ;  I  hope  I  am 
not  to  be  taught  at  this  time  of  day." — "  Madam," 
interrupts  he,  "  we  are  never  too  old  to  be  in- 
structed."— "Old,  sir !"  interrupts  the  other,  "who 
is  old,  sir  ?  when  I  die  of  old  age,  I  know  of  some 
that  will  quake  for  fear  ;  if  the  leg  does  not  come 
off,  take  the  turkey  to  yourself." — "  Madam,"  re- 
plied the  man  in  black,  "  I  do  not  care  a  farthing 
whether  the  leg  or  the  wing  comes  off" ;  if  you  are 
for  the  leg  fii'st,  why  you  shall  have  the  argument, 
even  though  it  be  as  I  say." — "  As  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  cries  the  widow,  "  I  do  not  care  a  fig 
whether  you  are  for  the  leg  oft",  or  on  ;  and,  friend, 
for  the  future,  keep  your  distance." — "0,"  replied 
the  other,  "  that  is  easily  done,  it  is  only  removing 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table  ;  and  so,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

Thus  was  this  courtship  of  an  age  destroyed  in 
one  moment  ;  for  this  dialogue  effectually  bi-oke 
off  the  match  between  this  i-espectable  couple,  that 
had  been  just  concluded.  The  smallest  accidents 
disappoint  the  most  important  treaties  :  however, 
though  it  in  some  measure  interrupted  the  general 
satisfaction,  it  noways  lessened  the  happiness  of 
the  youthful  couple  ;  and  by  the  young  lady's 
looks,  I  could  perceive,  she  was  not  entirely  dis- 
pleased with  this  interruption. 

In  a  few  hours  the  whole  transaction  seemed 
entirely  forgotten,  and  we  have  all  since  enjoyed 
those  satisfactions  which  result  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  making  each  other  happy.  My  son  and 
his  fair  partner  are  fixed  here  for  life  ;  the  man  in 
black  has  given  them  up  a  small  estate  in  the 
country,  which,  added  to  what  I  was  able  to  be- 
stow, will  be  capable  of  supplying  all  the  real,  but 
not  the  fictitious  demands  of  happiness.  As  for 
myself,  the  world  being  but  one  city  to  me,  I  do 
not  much  care  in  which  of  the  streets  I  happen  to 
reside  ;  I  shall  therefore  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  life  in  examining  the  manners  of  different 
countries,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  man  in 
black  to  be  my  companion.  "They  must  often 
change,"  says  Confucius,  «  who  would  be  constant 
in  happiness  or  wisdom."     Adieu. 
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"  Then  the  poor  woman  would  sometimes  tell  the  squire,  that  she  thought  him 
and  Olivia  extremely  of  a  size,  and  would  bid  both  stand  up  to  see  which  was  the 
taUest."— (See  page  21.) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

There  are  a  hundred  faults  in  this  thing,  and  a  hundred  things  might  he  said  to  prove  them 
beauties.  But  it  ismeedless.  A  book  may  be  amusing  with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be  very  dull 
without  a  single  absurdity.  The  hero  of  this  piece  unites  in  himself  the  three  greatest  characters 
upon  earth ;  he  is  a  priest,  a  husbandman,  and  the  father  of  a  family.  He  is  drawn  as  ready  to 
teach,  and  ready  to  obey— as  simple  in  affluence,  and  majestic  in  adversity.  In  this  age  of  opulence 
and  refinement,  how  can  such  a  character  please?  Such  as  are  fond  of  high  life,  will  turn  with 
disdain  from  the  simplicity  of  his  country  fire-side ;  such  as  mistake  ribaldry  for  humour,  will  find 
no  wit  in  his  harmless  conversation ;  and  such  as  have  been  taught  to  deride  religion,  will  laugh  at 
one  whose  chief  stores  of  comfort  are  drawn  from  futurity. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUB  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  WAKEFIELD,  IN  WHICH 
A  KINDRED  LIKENESS  PREVAILS  AS  WELL  OF  MINDS  AS  OF 
PERSONS. 

I  WAS  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man,  who 
married  and  brought  up  a  large  family,  did  more 
service  than  he  who  continued  single,  and  only 
talked  of  population.  From  this  motive,  I  had 
scarcely  taken  orders  a  year,  before  I  began  to 
think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife 
as  she  did  her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy 
surface,  but  such  qualities  as  would  wear  well. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  was  a  good-natured,  notable 
woman  ;  and  as  for  breeding,  there  were  few 
country  ladies  who  could  show  more.  She  could 
read  any  English  book  without  much  spelling  ; 
but  for  pickling,  preserving,  and  cookery,  none 
could  excel  her.  She  prided  herself  also  upon 
being  an  excellent  contriver  in  housekeeping, 
though  I  could  never  find  that  we  grew  richer 
'A^ith  all  her  contrivances. 

However,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly,  and 
our  fondness  increased  as  we  grew  old.  There 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  that  could  make  us  angry 
with  the  world  or  each  other.  We  had  an  elegant 
house,  situated  in  a  fine  country  and  a  good 
neighbourhood.  The  year  was  spent  in  moral  or 
rural  amusement ;  in  visiting  our  rich  neighbours, 
and  relieving  such  as  were  poor.  We  had  no 
revolutions  to  fear,  nor  fatigues  to  undergo ;  all  our 
adventures  were  by  the  fireside,  and  all  our  migra- 
tions from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown. 

As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the 
traveller  or  stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooae- 
berry-wine,  for  which  we  had  great  reputation  ; 
and  I  profess,  with  the  veracity  of  an  historian, 
that  I  never  knew  one  of  them  find  fault  with  it. 
Our  cousins  too,  even  to  the  fortieth  remove,  all 
remembered  their  affinity,  without  any  help  from 
the  heralds'  office,  and  came  very  frequently  to  see 
us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  honour  by  these 
claims  of  kindred ;  as  we  had  the  blind,  the  maimed, 
and  the  halt  amongst  the  number.  However,  my 
wife  always  insisted  that,  as  they  were  the  same 
flesh  and  blood,  they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  same 
table  :  so  that  if  we  had  not  very  rich,  we  gene- 
rally had  very  happy  friends  about  us  ;  for  this 
remark  will  hold  good  through  life,  that  the  poorer 
the  guest  the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being 
treated  ;  and  as  some  men  gaze  with  admiration 
at  the  colours  of  a  tulip,  or  the  wing  of  a  butterfly, 
so  I  was  by  nature  an  admirer  of  happy  human 


faces.  However,  when  any  one  of  our  relations 
was  found  to  be  a  person  of  a  very  bad  character, 
a  troublesome  guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid 
of,  upon  his  leaving  my  house  I  ever  took  care  to 
lend  him  a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or 
sometimes  a  horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  he  never  came  back 
to  return  them.  By  this  the  house  was  cleared 
of  such  as  we  did  not  like  ;  but  never  was  the 
family  of  Wakefield  known  to  turn  the  traveller 
or  the  poor  dependent  out  of  doors. 

Thus  we  lived  several  years  in  a  state  of  much 
happiness  ;  not  but  that  we  sometimes  had  those 
little  rubs  which  Providence  sends  to  enhance  the 
value  of  its  favours.  My  orchard  was  often  robbed 
by  school-boys,  and  my  wife's  custards  plundered 
by  the  cats  or  the  children.  The  squire  would 
sometimes  fall  asleep  in  the  most  pathetic  parts 
of  my  sermon,  or  his  lady  return  my  wife's  civi- 
lities at  church  with  a  mutilated  curtsey.  But 
we  soon  got  over  the  uneasiness  caused  by  such 
accidents,  and  usually  in  three  or  four  days  began 
to  wonder  how  they  vexed  us. 

My  children,  the  off"spring  of  temperance,  as 
they  were  educated  without  softness,  so  they  were 
at  once  well-formed  and  healthy  ;  my  sons  hardy 
and  active,  my  daughters  beautiful  and  blooming. 
When  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  little  circle, 
which  promised  to  be  the  supports  of  my  declining 
age,  I  could  not  avoid  repeating  the  fjmious  story 
of  Count  Abensberg,  who,  in  Henry  the  Second's 
progress  through  Germany,  while  other  courtiers 
came  with  their  treasures,  brought  his  thirty-two 
children,  and  presented  them  to  his  sovereign  as 
the  most  valuable  offering  he  had  to  bestow.  In 
this  manner,  though  I  had  but  six,  I  considered 
them  as  a  very  valuable  present  made  to  my 
country,  and  consequently  looked  upon  it  as  my 
debtor.  Our  eldest  son  was  named  George,  after 
his  uncle,  who  left  us  ten  thousand  pounds.  Our 
second  child,  a  girl,  I  intended  to  call  after  her 
aunt  Grissel ;  but  my  wife,  who  during  her  preg- 
nancy had  been  reading  romances,  insisted  upon 
her  being  called  Olivia.  In  less  than  another 
year  we  had  another  daughter,  and  now  I  was 
determined  that  Grissel  should  be  her  name  ;  but 
a  rich  relation  taking  a  fancy  to  stand  godmother, 
the  girl  was  by  her  directions  called  Sophia  ;  so 
that  we  had  two  romantic  names  in  the  family  ; 
but  I  solemnly  protest  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  Moses 
was  our  next,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years 
we  had  two  sons  more. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  deny  exultation  when  I 
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saw  my  little  ones  about  me  ;  but  the  vanity  and 
the  satisfaction  of  my  wife  were  even  greater  than 
mine.  When  our  visitors  would  say, '  Well,  upon 
ray  word,  Mrs.  Primrose,  you  have  the  finest 
children  in  the  whole  country.' — *  Ay,  neighbour,' 
she  would  answer,  'they  are  as  heaven  made  them 
— handsome  enough,  if  they  be  good  enough  ;  for 
handsome  is,  that  handsome  does.'  And  then  she 
would  bid  the  girls  hold  up  their  heads  ;  who,  to 
conceal  nothing,  were  certainly  very  handsome. 
Mere  outside  is  so  very  trifling  a  circumstance 
with  me,  that  I  should  scarcely  have  remembered 
to  mention  it,  had  it  not  been  a  general  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  country.  Olivia,  now  about 
eighteen,  had  that  luxuriancy  of  beauty  with  which 
painters  generally  draw  Hebe  ;  open,  sprightly, 
and  commanding.  Sophia's  features  were  not  so 
striking  at  first,  but  often  did  more  certain  execu- 
tion ;  for  they  were  soft,  modest,  and  alluring. 
The  one  vanquished  by  a  single  blow,  the  other 
by  efforts  successively  repeated. 

The  temper  of  a  woman  is  generally  formed 
from  the  tui'n  of  her  features  ;  at  least  it  was  so 
with  my  daughters.  Olivia  wished  for  many 
lovers  ;  Sophia  to  secure  one.  Olivia  was  often 
affected,  from  too  great  a  desire  to  please  ;  Sophia 
even  repressed  excellence,  fi-om  her  fear  to  offend. 
The  one  entertained  me  with  her  vivacity  when  I 
was  gay,  the  other  with  her  sense  when  I  was 
serious.  But  these  qualities  were  never  carried 
to  excess  in  either,  and  I  have  often  seen  them 
exchange  characters  for  a  whole  day  together.  A 
suit  of  mourning  has  transformed  my  coquette 
into  a  prude,  and  a  new  set  of  ribands  has  given 
her  younger  sister  more  than  natural  vivacity. 
My  eldest  son,  George,  was  bred  at  Oxford,  as  I 
intended  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
My  second  boy,  Moses,  whom  I  designed  for  busi- 
ness, received  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  education 
at  home.  But  it  is  needless  to  attempt  describing 
the  particular  characters  of  young  people  that 
had  seen  but  very  little  of  the  world.  In  short, 
a  family  likeness  prevailed  through  all ;  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  had  but  one  character — that 
of  being  all  equally  generous,  credulous,  simple 
and  inoffensive. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FAMILY  MISFORTUNES— THE   LOSS  OF   FORTUNE  ONLY  SERVES 
TO  INCREASE  THE   PIUDB   OF  THE   WORTHY. 

The  temporal  concerns  of  our  family  were  chiefly 
committed  to  my  wife's  management ;  as  to  the 
spiritual,  I  took  them  entirely  under  my  own  direc- 
tion. The  profits  of  my  living,  which  amounted 
to  about  thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  I  made  over  to 
the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our 
diocese  ;  for,  having  a  sufiicient  fortune  of  my 
own,  I  was  careless  of  temporalities,  and  felt  a 
secret  pleasure  in  doing  my  duty  without  reward. 
I  also  set  a  resolution  of  keeping  no  curate,  and 
of  being  acquainted  with  every  man  in  the  parish, 
exhorting  the  married  men  to  temperance,  and 
the  bachelors  to  matrimony  ;  so  that  in  a  few 
years  it  was  a  common  saying,  that  there  were 
three  strange  wants  at  Wakefield — 'a  parson  want- 
ing pride,  young  men  wanting  wives^and  alehouses 
wanting  customers. 


Matrimony  was  always  one  of  my  favourite 
topics,  and  I  wrote  several  sermons  to  prove  its 
happiness  ;  but  there  was  a  peculiar  tenet  which 
I  made  a  point  of  supporting  :  for  I  maintained, 
with  Whiston,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  priest 
of  the  church  of  England,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  to  take  a  second  :  or,  to  express  it  in 
one  word,  I  valued  myself  upon  being  a  strict 
monogamist. 

I  was  early  initiated  into  this  important  dispute, 
on  which  so  many  laborious  volumes  have  been 
written.  I  published  some  tracts  upon  the  subject 
myself,  which,  as  they  never  sold,  I  have  the 
consolation  of  thinking  were  read  only  by  the 
happy  few.  Some  of  my  friends  called  this  my 
weak  side  ;  but,  alas !  they  had  not,  like  me,  made 
it  the  subject  of  long  contemplation.  The  more  I 
reflected  upon  it,  the  more  important  it  appeared. 
I  even  went  a  step  beyond  Winston  in  displaying 
my  principles :  as  he  had  engraven  upon  his 
wife's  tomb  that  she  was  the  only  wife  of  William 
Whiston  ;  so  I  wrote  a  similar  epitaph  for  my 
wife,  though  still  living,  in  which  I  extolled  her 
prudence,  economy,  and  obedience  till  death  ;  and, 
having  got  it  copied  fair,  with  an  elegant  frame, 
it  was  placed  over  the  chimney-piece,  where  it 
answered  several  very  useful  purposes.  It  admo- 
nished my  wife  of  her  duty  to  me,  and  my  fidelity 
to  her  ;  it  inspired  her  with  a  passion  for  fame, 
and  constantly  put  her  in  mind  of  her  end. 

It  was  thus,  perhaps,  from  hearing  marriage  so 
often  recommended,  that  my  eldest  son,  just  upon 
leaving  college,  fixed  his  affections  upon  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  clergj-man,  who  was 
a  dignitary  in  the  church,  and  in  circumstances 
to  give  her  a  large  fortune  ;  but  fortune  was  her 
smallest  accomplishment.  Miss  Ai'abella  Wilmot 
was  allowed  by  all  (except  my  two  daughters)  to 
be  completely  pretty.  Her  youth,  health,  and 
iimocence,  were  still  heightened  by  a  complexion 
so  transparent,  and  such  a  happy  sensibility  of 
look,  as  even  age  could  not  gaze  on  with  indiffer- 
ence. As  Mr.  Wilmot  knew  that  I  could  make  a 
very  handsome  settlement  on  my  son,  he  was  not 
averse  to  the  match ;  so  both  families  lived 
together  in  all  that  harmony  which  generally  pre- 
cedes an  expected  alliance.  Being  convinced,  by 
experience,  that  the  days  of  courtship  are  the 
most  happy  of  our  lives,  I  was  willing  enough  to 
lengthen  the  period  ;  and  the  various  amusements 
which  the  yomig  couple  every  day  sliared  in  each 
other's  company,  seemed  to  increase  their  passion. 
We  were  generally  awaked  m  the  morning  by 
music,  and  on  fine  days  i-ode  a-hunting.  The 
hours  between  breakfast  and  dmner  the  ladies 
devoted  to  dress  and  study  :  they  usually  read  a 
page,  and  then  gazed  at  themselves  in  the  glass, 
which  even  philosophers  might  own  often  pre- 
sented the  page  of  greatest  beauty.  At  dinner 
my  wife  took  the  lead  ;  for,  as  she  always  insisted 
upon  carvmg  everything  herself,  it  beuig  her 
mother's  way,  she  gave  us,  upon  these  occasions, 
the  history  of  every  dish.  When  we  had  dined, 
to  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us,  I  generally 
ordered  tlie  table  to  be  removed  ;  and  sometimes, 
with  the  music-master's  assistance,  the  girls  would 
give  us  a  very  agreeable  concert.  Walking  out 
drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and  forfeits,  shoi-t- 
ened  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  the  assistance  of 
cards,  as  I  hated  all  manner  of  gaming,  except 
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backgammon,  at  which  my  old  friend  and  I  some- 
times took  a  two-penny  hit.  Nor  can  I  here  pass 
over  an  ominous  circumstance  that  happened  the 
last  time  we  played  together  ;  I  only  wanted  to 
fling  a  quatre,  and  yet  I  threw  deuce-ace  five 
times  running. 

Some  months  were  elapsed  in  this  manner,  till 
at  last  it  was  thought  convenient  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  nuptials  of  the  young  couple,  who  seemed 
earnestly  to  desire  it.  During  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding,  I  need  not  describe  the  busy 
importance  of  my  wife,  nor  the  sly  looks  of  my 
daughters  :  in  fact,  my  attention  was  fixed  on 
another  object — the  completing  a  tract  which  I 
intended  shortly  to  publish  in  defence  of  my 
favourite  principle.  As  I  looked  upon  this  as  a 
masterpiece,  both  for  argument  and  style,  I  could 
not,  in  the  pride  of  my  heart,  avoid  showing  it  to 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Wilmot,  as  I  made  no  doubt 
of  receiving  his  approbation :  but  not  till  too  late 
I  discovered  that  he  was  most  violently  attached 
to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  with  good  reason  ; 
for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  courting  a  fourth 
wife.  This,  as  may  be  expected,  produced  a  dis- 
pute attended  with  some  acrimony,  which  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  our  intended  alliance  ;  but,  on 
the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  ceremony, 
we  agreed  to  discuss  the  subject  at  large. 

It  was  managed  with  proper  spirit  on  both 
sides  ;  he  asserted  that  I  was  heterodox  ;  I  re- 
torted the  charge  :  he  replied,  and  I  rejoined.  In 
the  meantime,  while  the  controversy  was  hottest, 
I  was  called  out  by  one  of  my  relations,  who,  with 
a  face  of  concern,  advised  me  to  give  up  the 
dispute,  at  least  till  my  son's  wedding  was  over. 
*How,'  cried  I,  *  relinquish  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  let  him  be  a  husband,  already  driven  to  the 
very  verge  of  absurdity  ?  You  might  as  well 
advise  me  to  give  up  my  fortune  as  my  argument.' 
— *  Your  fortune,'  returned  my  friend, '  I  am  now 
sorry  to  inform  you,  is  almost  nothing.  The 
merchant  in  town,  in  whose  hands  your  money 
was  lodged,  has  gone  off,  to  avoid  a  statute  of 
bankruptcy,  and  is  thought  not  to  have  left  a 
shilling  in  the  pound.  I  was  unwilling  to  shock 
you  or  the  family  with  the  account  till  after  the 
wedding  ;  but  now  it  may  serve  to  moderate  your 
warmth  in  the  argument ;  for  I  suppose  your 
own  prudence  will  enforce  the  necessity  of  dis- 
sembling, at  least  till  your  son  has  the  young 
lady's  fortune  secure.' — *  Well,'  returned  I,  '  if 
what  you  tell  me  be  true,  and  if  I  am  to  be  a 
beggar,  it  shall  never  make  me  a  rascal,  or  induce 
me  to  disavow  my  principles.  I  '11  go  this  moment, 
and  inform  the  company  of  my  circumstances  : 
and  as  for  the  argument,  I  even  here  retract  my 
former  concessions  in  the  old  gentleman's  favour, 
nor  will  I  allow  him  now  to  be  a  husband  in  any 
sense  of  the  expression.' 

It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the  different 
sensations  of  both  families,  when  1  divulged  the 
news  of  our  misfortune  ;  but  what  others  felt  was 
slight,  to  what  the  lovers  appeared  to  endure. 
Mr.  Wilmot,  who  seemed  before  sufficiently  in- 
clined to  break  off  the  match,  was  by  this  blpw 
soon  determined  ;  one  virtue  he  had  in  perfection, 
which  was  prudence — too  often  the  only  one  that 
is  left  us  at  seventy-two. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MIGRATION— THE  FORTUNATE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  OUR  LIVES 
ARE  GENERALLY  FOUND  AT  LAST  TO  BE  OF  OUR  OWN 
PROCURING. 

The  only  hope  of  our  family  now  was,  that  the 
report  of  our  misfortune  might  be  malicious  or 
premature  :  but  a  letter  from  my  agent  in  town 
soon  came  with  a  confirmation  of  every  particular. 
The  loss  of  fortune  to  myself  alone  would  have 
been  trifling :  the  only  uneasiness  I  felt  was  for 
my  family,  who  were  to  be  humbled,  without  an 
education  to  render  them  callous  to  contempt. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  passed  before  I  attempted 
to  restrain  their  aflliction  ;  for  premature  conso- 
lation is  but  the  remembrancer  of  sorrow.  During 
this  interval,  my  thoughts  were  employed  on  some 
future  means  of  supporting  them ;  and  at  last  a 
small  cure  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year  was  offered  me 
in  a  distant  neighbourhood,  where  I  could  still 
enjoy  my  principles  without  molestation.  With 
this  proposal  I  joyfully  closed,  having  determined 
to  increase  my  salary  by  managing  a  little  farm. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  my  next  care  was 
to  get  together  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune  ;  and, 
all  debts  collected  and  paid,  out  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  we  had  but  four  hundred  remainnig. 
My  chief  attention,  therefore,  was  now  to  bring 
down  the  pride  of  my  family  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  for  I  well  knew  that  aspu'ing  beggary  is 
wretchedness  itself.  '  You  cannot  be  ignorant, 
my  children,'  cried  I, '  that  no  prudence  of  ours 
could  have  prevented  our  late  misfortune  ;  but 
prudence  may  do  much  in  disappointing  its  effects. 
We  are  now  poor,  my  fondlings,  and  wisdom  bids 
us  to  conform  to  our  humble  situation.  Let  us 
then,  without  repining,  give  up  those  splendours 
with  which  numbers  are  wretched,  and  seek,  in 
humbler  circumstances,  that  peace  with  which 
all  may  be  happy.  The  poor  live  pleasantly  with- 
out our  help ;  why  then  should  not  we  learn  to 
live  without  theii-s  ?  No,  my  children,  let  us  from 
this  moment  give  up  all  pretensions  to  gentility  ; 
we  have  still  enough  left  for  happiness  if  we  are 
wise,  and  let  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  fortune.' 

As  my  eldest  son  was  bred  a  scholar,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  town,  where  his  abilities 
might  contribute  to  our  support  and  his  own. 
The  separation  of  friends  and  lamiUes  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  distressful  circumstances  attendant 
on  penury.  The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  we 
were  to  disperse  for  the  first  time.  My  son,  after 
taking  leave  of  his  mother  and  the  rest,  who 
mingled  their  tears  with  their  kisses,  came  to  ask 
a  blessing  from  me.  This  I  gave  him  from  my 
heart,  and  which,  added  to  five  guineas,  was  all 
the  patrimony  I  had  now  to  bestow.  *  You  are 
going,  my  boy,'  cried  I, '  to  London  on  foot,  in  the 
manner  Hooker,  your  great  ancestor,  travelled 
there  before  you.  Take  from  me  the  same  horse 
that  was  given  him  by  the  good  Bishop  Jewel,  this 
staff";  and  take  this  book  too,  it  will  be  your  com- 
fort on  the  way ;  these  two  lines  in  it  are  Avorth  a 
million — /  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old; 
yet  never  saw  I  the  righteous  man  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread.  Let  this  be  your 
consolation  as  you  travel  on.  Go,  my  boy,  what- 
ever be  thy  fortune,  let  me  see  thee  once  a  year; 
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still  keep  a  good  heart,  and  farewell.*  As  he  was 
possessed  of  integrity  and  honour,  I  was  under  no 
apprehensions  from  throwing  him  naked  into  the 
amphitheatre  of  life  ;  for  I  knew  he  would  act  a 
good  part,  whether  vanquished  or  victorious. 

His  departure  only  prepared  the  way  for  our 
own,  which  arrived  a  few  days  afterwards.  The 
leaving  a  neighbourhood  in  which  we  had  enjoyed 
so  many  hours  of  tranquillity,  was  not  without  a 
tear,  which  scarcely  fortitude  itself  could  suppress. 
Besides,  a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  to  a  family 
that  had  hitherto  never  been  above  ten  from 
home,  filled  us  with  apprehension ;  and  the  cries 
of  the  poor,  who  followed  us  for  some  miles,  con- 
tributed to  increase  it.  The  first  day's  journey 
brought  us  in  safety  within  thirty  miles  of  our 
future  retreat,  and  we  put  up  ft"  ♦he  night  at  an  ob- 
scure inn  in  a  village  by  the  way.  When  we  were 
shown  a  room,  I  desired  the  landlord,  in  my  usual 
way,  to  let  us  have  his  company,  with  which  he 
complied,  as  what  he  drank  would  increase  the 
bill  next  morning.  He  knew,  however,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  to  which  I  was  removing,  particu- 
larly Squire  Thornhill,  who  was  to  be  my  landlord, 
and  who  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place. 
This  gentleman  he  described  as  one  who  desired 
to  know  little  more  of  the  world  than  its  pleasures, 
being  particularly  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  the  fair  sex.  He  observed,  that  no  virtue  was 
able  to  resist  his  arts  and  assiduity,  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  farmer's  daughter  within  ten  miles 
round,  but  what  had  found  hira  successful  and 
faithless.  Though  this  account  gave  me  some 
pain,  it  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  my  daugh- 
ters, whose  features  seemed  to  brighten  with  the 
expectation  of  an  approaching  triumph  ;  nor  was 
my  wife  less  pleased  and  confident  of  their  allure- 
ments and  virtue.  While  our  thoughts  were  thus 
employed,  the  hostess  entered  the  room  to  inform 
her  husband,  that  the  strange  gentleman,  who  had 
been  two  days  in  the  house,  wanted  money,  and 
could  not  satisfy  them  for  his  reckoning.  '  Want 
money!'  replied  the  host,  'that  must  be  impos- 
sible ;  for  it  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid 
three  guineas  to  our  beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken 
soldier  that  was  to  be  whipped  through  the  town 
for  dog-stealing.'  The  hostess,  however,  still  per- 
sisting in  her  first  assertion,  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  room,  swearing  that  he  would  be  satis- 
fied one  way  or  another,  when  I  begged  the  land- 
lord would  introduce  me  to  a  stranger  of  so  much 
charity  as  he  described.  With  this  he  complied, 
showing  in  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  about 
thirty,  dressed  in  clothes  that  once  were  laced. 
His  person  was  well-formed,  and  his  face  marked 
with  the  lines  of  thinking.  He  had  something 
short  and  dry  in  his  address,  and  seemed  not  to 
understand  ceremony,  or  to  despise  it.  Upon  the 
landlord's  leaving  the  room,  I  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing my  concern  to  the  stranger,  at  seeing  a 
gentleman  in  such  circumstances,  and  offered  him 
my  purse  to  satisfy  the  present  demand.  '  I  take 
it  with  all  my  heai-t,  sir,'  replied  he, '  and  am  glad 
that  a  late  oversight,  in  giving  what  money  I  had 
about  me,  has  shown  me  that  there  are  still  some 
men  like  you.  I  must,  however,  previously  entreat 
being  informed  of  the  name  and  residence  of  my 
benefactor,  in  order  to  repay  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.' In  this  I  satisfied  him  fully,  not  only  men- 
tioning my  name  and  late  misfortune,  but  the 


place  to  which  I  was  going  to  remove.  *  This,* 
cried  he,  *  happens  still  more  luckily  than  I  hoped 
for,  as  I  am  going  the  same  way  myself,  having 
been  detained  here  two  days  by  the  floods,  which  I 
hope,  by  to-morrow,  will  be  found  passable.'  I  tes- 
tified the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  his  company, 
and  my  wife  and  daughters  joining  in  entreaty,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  stay  supper.  The  stranger's 
conversation,  which  was  at  once  pleasing  and  in- 
structive, induced  me  to  wish  for  a  continuance  of 
it ;  but  it  was  now  high  time  to  retire  and  take  refresh- 
ment against  the  fatigues  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  we  all  set  forward  together : 
my  family  on  horseback,  while  Mr.  Burchell,  our 
new  companion,  walked  along  the  foot-path  by  the 
road-side,  observing,  with  a  smile,  that  as  we  were 
ill  mounted  he  would  be  too  generous  to  attempt 
leaving  us  behind.  As  the  floods  were  not  yet 
subsided,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide,  who 
trotted  on  before,  Mr.  Burchell  and  I  bringing  up 
the  rear.  We  lightened  the  fatigues  of  the  road 
with  philosophical  disputes,  which  he  seemed  to 
understand  perfectly.  But  what  surprised  me 
most  was,  that  though  he  was  a  money-borrower, 
he  defended  his  opinions  with  as  much  obstinacy 
as  if  he  had  been  my  patron.  He  now  and  then 
also  informed  me  to  whom  the  different  seats  be- 
longed that  lay  in  our  view  as  we  travelled  the 
road.  '  That,'  cried  he,  pointing  to  a  very  magni- 
ficent house  which  stood  at  some  distance,  *  belongs 
to  Mr.  Thornhill,  a  young  gentleman  who  enjoys 
a  large  fortune,  though  entirely  dependent  on  the 
will  of  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Thornhill,  a  gentle- 
man who,  content  with  a  little  himself,  permits  his 
nephew  to  enjoy  the  rest,  and  chiefly  resides  in 
town.' — '  What !'  cried  I,  '  is  my  young  landlord 
then  the  nephew  of  a  man  whose  virtues,  gene- 
rosity, and  singularities,  are  so  universally  known  ? 
I  have  heard  Sir  William  Thornhill  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  generous,  yet  whimsical  men  in 
the  kingdom  ;  a  man  of  consummate  benevolence.' 
— '  Something,  perhaps,  too  much  so,'  replied  Mr. 
Burchell ;  *  at  least,  he  carried  benevolence  to  an 
excess  when  young,  for  his  passions  were  then 
strong,  and  as  they  were  all  upon  the  side  of  virtue, 
they  led  it  up  to  a  romantic  extreme.  He  early 
began  to  aim  at  the  qualifications  of  the  soldier 
and  the  scholar;  was  soon  distinguished  in  the 
army,  and  had  some  reputation  among  men  of 
learning.  Adulation  ever  follows  the  ambitious  ; 
for  such  alone  receive  most  pleasure  from  flattery. 
He  was  surrounded  with  crowds,  who  showed  him 
only  one  side  of  their  chai^acter ;  so  that  he  began 
to  lose  a  regard  for  private  interest  in  universal 
sympathy.  He  loved  all  mankind ;  for  fortune 
prevented  him  from  knowing  that  there  were 
rascals.  Physicians  tell  us  of  a  disorder  in  which 
the  whole  body  is  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the 
slightest  touch  gives  pain  :  what  some  have  thus 
suffered  in  their  persons,  this  gentleman  felt  in  his 
mind.  The  slightest  distress,  whether  real  or  fic- 
titious, touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  his  soul 
laboured  under  a  sickly  sensibility  of  the  miseries 
of  others.  Thus  disposed  to  relieve,  it  will  be 
easily  conjectured  he  found  numbers  disposed  to 
solicit :  his  profusion  began  to  impair  his  fortune, 
but  not  his  good  nature  ;  that,  indeed,  was  seen  to 
increase  as  the  other  seemed  to  defeay  ;  he  grew 
improvident  as  he  grew  poor  ;  and  though  he 
talked  like  a  man  of  sense,  his  actions  were  those 
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of  a  fool.  Still,  however,  being  surrounded  with 
importunity,  and  no  longer  able  to  satisfy  every 
request  that  was  made  him,  instead  of  money  he 
gave  promises.  They  were  all  he  had  to  bestow, 
and  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  give  any  man 
pain  by  a  denial.  By  this  he  drew  round  him 
crowds  of  dependents,  whom  he  was  sure  to  dis- 
appoint, yet  wished  to  relieve.  These  hung  upon 
him  for  a  time,  and  left  him  wiih  merited  re- 
proaches and  contempt.  But  in  proportion  as  he 
became  contemptible  to  othei's,  he  became  despi- 
cable to  himself.  His  mind  had  leaned  upon  their 
adulation,  and,  that  support  taken  away,  he  could 
find  no  pleasure  in  the  applause  of  his  heart,  which 
he  had  never  learned  to  reverence.  The  world 
now  began-  to  wear  a  different  aspect ;  the  flattery 
of  his  friends  began  to  dwindle  into  simple  appro- 
bation. Approbation  soon  took  the  more  friendly 
form  of  advice ;  and  advice,  when  rejected,  pro- 
duced their  repi'oaches.  He  now,  therefore,  found 
that  such  friends  as  benefits  had  gathered  round 
him,  were  little  estimable  ;  he  now  found  that  a 
man's  own  heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that 
of  another.  I  now  found,  that — that — I  forget 
what  I  was  going  to  observe  ;  in  short,  sir,  he  re- 
solved to  respect  himself,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of 
restoring  his  falling  fortune.  For  this  purpose, 
in  his  own  whimsical  manner,  he  travelled  through 
Europe  on  foot,  and  now,  though  he  has  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  thirty,  his  circumstances  are 
more  affluent  than  ever.  At  present  his  bounties 
are  more  rational  and  moderate  than  before  ;  but 
he  still  preserves  the  character  of  a  humourist, 
and  finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  virtues.' 

My  attention  was  so  much  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Burchell's  account,  that  I  scarcely  looked  forward 
as  we  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  my  family  ;  when,  turning,  1  perceived 
my  youngest  daughter  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid 
stream,  thrown  from  her  horse,  and  struggling 
with  the  torrent.  She  had  sunk  twice,  nor  was  it 
in  my  power  to  disengage  myself  in  time  to  bring 
her  relief.  My  sensations  were  even  too  violent 
to  permit  my  attempting  her  rescue :  she  must 
have  certainly  perished,  had  not  my  companion, 
perceiving  her  danger,  instantly  plunged  in  to 
her  relief,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  brought 
her  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore.  By  taking 
the  current  a  little  farther  up,  the  rest  of  the 
family  got  safely  over  ;  where  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  our  acknowledgments  to  hers. 
Her  gratitude  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than 
described :  she  thanked  her  deliverer  more  with 
looks  than  words,  and  continued  to  lean  upon  his 
arm,  as  if  still  willing  to  receive  assistance.  My 
wife  also  hoped  one  day  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
returning  his  kindness  at  her  own  house.  Thus, 
after  we  were  refreshed  at  the  next  inn,  and  had 
dined  together,  as  Mr.  Burchell  was  going  to  a 
different  part  of  the  country,  he  took  leave ;  and 
we  pursued  our  journey,  my  wife  observing,  as  he 
went,  that  she  liked  him  extremely,  and  protesting 
that,  if  he  had  birth  and  fortune  to  entitle  him  to 
match  into  such  a  family  as  ours,  she  knew  no 
man  she  would  sooner  fix  upon.  I  could  not  but 
smile  to  hear  her  talk  in  this  lofty  strain ;  but  I 
was  never  much  displeased  with  those  harmless 
delusions  that  tend  to  make  us  more  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PROOF  THAT  EVEN  TI^K  HUMBLEST  FORTUNE  MAY  GRANT 
HAPPINESS,  WHICH  DEPENDS  NOT  ON  CIRCUMSTANCES,  BUT 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  place  of  our  reti'eat  was  in  a  little  neighbour- 
hood, consisting  of  farmers,  who  tilled  their  own 
grounds,  and  were  equal  strangers  to  opulence  and 
poverty.  As  they  had  almost  all  the  conveniences 
of  life  within  themselves,  they  seldom  visited  towns 
or  cities  in  search  of  superfluities.  Remote  from 
the  polite,  they  still  retained  the  primaeval  simpli- 
city of  manners ;  and  frugal  by  habit,  they  scarcely 
knew  that  temperance  was  a  virtue.  They  wrought 
with  cheerfulness  on  days  of  labour ;  but  observed 
festivals  as  intervals  of  idleness  and  pleasure. 
They  kept  up  the  Christmas  carol,  sent  true  love- 
knots  on  Valentine  morning,  ate  pancakes  on 
Shrovetide,  showed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April, 
and  religiously  cracked  nuts  on  Michaehnas-eve. 
Being  apprised  of  our  approach,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood came  out  to  meet  their  minister,  dressed 
in  their  finest  clothes,  and  preceded  by  a  pipe  and 
tabor ;  a  feast  also  was  provided  for  our  i-eception, 
at  which  we  sate  cheerfully  down ;  and  what  the  con- 
versation wanted  in  wit  was  made  up  in  laughter. 

Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  sloping  hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  under- 
wood behind,  and  a  prattling  river  before  ;  on  one 
side  a  meadow,  on  the  other  a  gi'een.  My  farm 
consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  excellent  land, 
having  given  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  predeces- 
sor's good- will.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness 
of  my  little  enclosures,  the  elms  and  hedge-rows 
appeai-ing  with  inexpressible  beauty.  IVly  house 
consisted  of  but  one  story,  and  was  covered  with 
thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snugness ; 
the  walls  on  the  inside  were  nicely  white-washed, 
and  my  daughters  undertook  to  adorn  them  with 
pictures  of  their  own  designing.  Though  the  same 
room  served  us'for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that  only 
made  it  the  warmer.  Besides,  as  it  was  kept  with 
the  utmost  neatness,  the  dishes,  plates,  and  coppers 
being  well-scoured,  and  all  disposed  in  bright  rows 
on  the  shelves,  the  eye  was  agreeably  relieved, 
and  did  not  want  richer  furniture.  There  were  three 
other  apai'tments — one  for  my  wife  and  me,  ano- 
ther for  our  two  daughters  within  our  own,  and  the 
third  with  two  beds  for  the  rest  of  our  children. 

The  little  republic  to  which  I  gave  laws  was 
regulated  in  the  following  manner :  by  sun-rise 
we  all  assembled  in  our  common  apartment,  the 
fire  being  previously  kindled  by  the  servant ;  after 
we  had  saluted  each  other  with  proper  ceremony, 
for  I  always  thought  fit  to  keep  up  some  mechan- 
ica.1  forms  of  good  breeding,  without  which  free- 
dom ever  destroys  friendship,  we  all  bent  in  grati- 
tude to  that  Being  who  gave  us  another  day.  This 
duty  being  performed,  my  son  and  I  went  to  pursue 
our  usual  industi-y  abroad,  while  my  wife  and 
daughters  employed  themselves  in  providing  break- 
fast, which  was  always  ready  at  a  certain  time. 
I  allowed  half  an  hour  for  this  meal,  and  an  hour  for 
dinner ;  which  time  was  taken  up  in  innocent  mirth 
between  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  in  philoso- 
phical arguments  between  my  son  and  me. 

As  we  rose  with  the  sun,  so  we  never  pursued 
our  labours  after  it  was  gone  down,  but  returned 
home  to  the  expecting  family ;  where  smiling  looks, 
a  neat  hearth,  and  pleasant  fire,  were  prepared 
for  our  reception.     Nor  were  we  without  guests ; 
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sometimes  Farmer  Flamborough,  our  talkative 
neighbour,  and  often  the  blind  piper,  would  pay 
us  a  visit,  and  taste  our  gooseberry- wine ;  for  the 
making  of  which  we  had  lost  neither  the  recipe 
nor  the  reputation.  These  harmless  people  had 
several  ways  of  being  good  company ;  for  while 
one  played,  the  other  would  sing  some  soothing 
ballad— Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good-night,  or 
the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.  The  night  was 
concluded  in  the  manner  we  began  the  morning, 
my  youngest  boys  being  appointed  to  read  the 
lessons  of  the  day ;  and  he  that  read  loudest,  dis- 
tinctest,  and  best,  was  to  have  a  halfpenny  on 
Sunday  to  put  into  the  poor's  box. 

When  Sunday  came,  it  was  indeed  a  day  of 
finery,  which  all  my  sumptuary  edicts  could  not 
restrain.  How  well  soever  I  fancied  my  lectures 
against  pride  had  conquered  the  vanity  of  my 
daughters,  yet  I  still  found  them  secretly  attached 
to  all  their  foi-mer  finery ;  they  still  loved  laces, 
ribands,  bugles,  and  catgut ;  my  wife  herself  re- 
tained a  passion  for  her  crimson  paduasoy,  because 
I  foinnerly  happened  to  say  it  became  her. 

The  first  Sunday,  in  particular,  their  behaviour 
served  to  mortify  me.  I  had  desired  my  gii*ls  the 
preceding  night  to  be  dressed  early  the  next  day  ; 
for  I  always  loved  to  be  at  church  a  good  while 
before  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  They  punc- 
tually obeyed  my  directions ;  but,  when  we  were 
to  assemble  in  the  morning  at  breakfast,  down 
came  my  wife  and  daughters,  dressed  out  in  all 
their  former  splendour:  their  hair  plastered  up 
with  pomatum,  theii*  faces  patched  to  taste,  their 
trains  bundled  up  into  a  heap  behind,  and  rustling 
at  every  motion.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  their 
vanity,  particularly  that  of  my  wife,  from  whom  I 
expected  more  discretion.  In  this  exigence,  there- 
fore, my  only  resource  was  to  order  my  son,  with 
an  important  air,  to  call  our  coach.  The  girls 
were  amazed  at  the  command ;  but  I  repeated  it 
with  more  solemnity  than  before.  *  Surely,  my 
dear,  you  jest,'  cried  my  wife,  *we  can  walk  it 
perfectly  well:  we  want  no  coach  to  carry  us 
now.' — '  You  mistake,  child,'  returned  I,  '  we  do 
want  a  coach :  for  if  we  walk  to  church  in  this 
trim,  the  very  children  in  the  parish  will  hoot 
after  us.' — '  Indeed,'  replied  my  wife,  *  I  always 
.imagined  that  my  Charles  was  fond  of  seeing  his 
children  neat  and  handsome  about  him.' — *  You 
may  be  as  neat  as  you  please,'  interrupted  I, '  and 
I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it ;  but  all  this  is 
not  neatness,  but  frippery.  These  rufflings,  and 
pinkings,  and  patchings,  will  only  make  us  hated 
by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbours.  No,  my 
children,'  continued  I,  more  gravely, '  those  gowns 
may  be  altered  into  something  of  a  plainer  cut ; 
for  finery  is  very  unbecoming  in  us,  who  want  the 
means  of  decency.  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
flouncing  and  shredding  is  becoming  even  in  the 
rich,  if  we  consider,  upon  a  moderate  calculation, 
that  the  nakedness  of  the  indigent  world  may  be 
clothed  from  the  trimmings  of  the  vain.' 

This  remonstrance  had  the  proper  effect ;  they 
went  with  great  composure,  that  very  instant,  to 
change  their  dress ;  and  the  next  day  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  my  daughters,  at  their  own 
request,  employed  in  cutting  up  their  trains  into 
Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and  Bill,  the  two  little 
ones ;  and,  what  was  still  more  satisfactory,  the 
gowns  seemed  improved  by  this  curtailing. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  VBVV  AND    GREAT    ACQUAINTANCB    INTRODUCKD — WHAT  \VB 
PLACE  MOST  HOPES  UPON  GENERALLY  PROVES  MOST  KATAL. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my  prede- 
cessor had  made  a  seat  overshaded  by  a  hedge 
of  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle.  Here,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  our  labour  soon  finished, 
we  usually  sat  together  to  enjoy  an  extensive 
landscape,  in  the  calm  of  the  evening.  Here  too 
we  drank  tea,  which  was  now  become  an  occa- 
sional banquet ;  and  as  we  had  it  but  seldom,  it 
diffused  a  new  joy,  the  preparation  for  it  being 
made  with  no  small  share  of  bustle  and  ceremony. 
On  these  occasions  our  two  little  ones  always  read 
for  us,  and  they  were  regularly  served  after  we 
had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give  a  variety  to  our 
amusements,  the  girls  sung  to  the  guitar:  and, 
while  they  thus  fonned  a  little  concert,  my  wife 
and  I  would  stroll  down  the  sloping  field,  that  was 
embellished  with  blue-bells  and  centaury,  talk  of 
our  children  with  rapture,  and  enjoy  the  breeze 
that  wafted  both  health  and  harmony. 

In  this  manner  we  began  to  find  that  every 
situation  in  life  may  bring  its  own  peculiar  plea- 
sures :  every  morning  waked  us  to  a  repetition  of 
toil ;  but  the  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a 
holiday,  for  I  kept  such  as  intervals  of  relaxation 
from  labour,  that  I  had  drawn  out  my  family  to 
our  usual  place  of  amusement,  and  our  young 
musicians  began  their  usual  concert.  As  we  were 
thus  engaged,  we  saw  a  stag  bound  nimbly  by,  within 
about  twenty  paces  of  where  we  were  sitting,  and, 
by  its  panting,  it  seemed  pressed  by  the  hunters. 
We  had  not  much  time  to  reflect  upon  the  poor 
animal's  distress,  when  we  perceived  the  dogs  and 
horsemen  come  sweeping  along  at  some  distance 
behind,  and  making  the  very  path  it  had  taken. 
I  was  instantly  for  returning  in  with  my  family ; 
but  either  curiosity  or  surprise,  or  some  more 
hidden  motive,  held  my  wife  and  daughters  to 
their  seats.  The  huntsman,  who  rode  foremost, 
passed  us  with  great  swiftness,  followed  by  four  or 
five  persons  more,  who  seemed  in  equal  haste. 
At  last,  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  more  genteel 
appearance  than  the  rest,  came  forward,  and  for 
a  while  regarding  us,  histead  of  pursuing  the 
chase,  stopped  short,  and,  giving  his  hoi"se  to  a 
servant  who  attended,  approached  us  with  a  care- 
less superior  air.  He  seemed  to  want  no  intro- 
duction, but  was  going  to  salute  my  daughters  as 
one  certain  of  a  kind  reception ;  but  they  had 
early  learned  the  lesson  of  looking  presumption 
out  of  countenance.  Upon  which  he  let  us  know 
that  his  name  was  Thornhill,  and  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  estate  that  lay  for  some  extent  around 
us.  He  again,  therefore,  offered  to  salute  the 
female  part  of  the  family ;  and  such  was  the 
power  of  fortune  and  fine  clothes,  that  he  found 
no  second  repulse.  As  his  address,  though  con- 
fident, was  easy,  we  soon  became  more  familiar ; 
and  perceiving  musical  instruments  lying  near,  he 
begged  to  be  favoured  with  a  song.  As  I  did  not 
approve  of  such  disproportioned  acquaintances,  I 
winked  upon  my  daughters  in  order  to  prevent 
their  compliance  ;  but  my  hint  was  counteracted 
by  one  from  their  mother,  so  that  with  a  cheerful 
air  they  gave  us  a  favourite  song  of  Dryden's. 
Mr.  Thornhill  seemed  highly  delighted  with  their 
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performance  and  claoice,  and  then  took  up  the 
guitar  himself.  He  played  but  very  indifferently ; 
however,  my  eldest  daughter  repaid  his  former 
applause  with  interest,  and  assured  him,  that  his 
tones  were  louder  than  even  those  of  her  master. 
At  this  compliment  he  bowed,  which  she  returned 
with  a  curtsey.  He  praised  her  taste,  and  she 
commended  his  understanding  :  an  age  could  not 
i  have  made  them  better  acquainted :  while  the 
fond  mother  too,  equally  happy,  insisted  upon  her 
landlord's  stepping  in,  and  taking  a  glass  of  her 
gooseberry.  The  Avhole  family  seemed  earnest  to 
please  him  :  my  girls  attempted  to  entertain  him 
with  topics  they  thought  most  modem  ;  while 
Moses,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  a  question  or 
two  from  the  ancients,  for  which  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  laughed  at ;  my  little  ones  were 
no  less  busy,  and  fondly  stuck  close  to  the  stranger. 
All  my  endeavours  could  scarcely  keep  their  dirty 
fingers  from  handling  and  tarnishing  the  lace  on 
his  clothes,  and  lifting  up  the  flaps  of  his  pocket- 
holes,  to  see  what  was  there.  At  the  approach  of 
evening  he  took  leave  ;  but  not  till  he  had  re- 
quested pennission  to  renew  his  visit,  which,  as 
ne  was  our  landlord,  we  most  readily  agreed  to. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  my  wife  called  a  council 
on  the  conduct  of  the  day.  She  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  most  fortnnate  hit ;  for  she  had 
known  even  stranger  things  than  that  brought  to 
bear.  She  hoped  again  to  see  the  day  in  which 
we  might  hold  up  our  heads  with  the  best  of  them ; 
and  concluded,  she  protested  she  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  Miss  Wrinkles  should  marry 
great  fortunes,  and  her  children  get  none.  As 
this  last  argument  was  directed  to  me,  I  protested 
I  could  see  }io  reason  for  it  neither  ;  nor  why  Mr. 
Simkins  got  the  ten  thousand  pound  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  we  sat  down  with  a  blank.  '  I  protest, 
Charles,'  cried  my  wife,  '  this  is  the  way  you 
always  damp  my  girls  and  mo  when  we  are  in 
spirits.  Tell  me,  Sophy,  my  dear,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  new  visiter?  Don't  you  think  he 
seemed  to  be  good-natured?' — 'Immensely  so, 
indeed,  mamma,'  replied  she  ;  *  I  think  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  upon  every  thing,  and  is  never 
at  a  loss  ;  and  the  more  trifling  the  subject,  the 
more  he  has  to  say.' — '  Yes,'  cried  Olivia, '  he  is 
well  enough  for  a  man  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
much  like  him,  he  is  so  extremely  impudent  and 
familiar  ;  but  on  the  guitar  he  is  shocking.'  These 
two  last  speeches  1  interpreted  by  contraries.  1 
found  by  this,  that  Sophia  internally  despised,  as 
much  as  Olivia  secretly  admired  him.  *  Whatever 
may  be  your  opinions  of  him,  my  children,'  ci"ied 
I,  *•  to  confess  the  truth,  he  has  not  prepossessed 
me  in  his  favour.  Disproportioned  friendships 
ever  terminate  in  disgust ;  and  I  thought,  notwith- 
standing all  his  ease,  that  he  seemed  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  distance  between  us.  Let  us  keep 
to  companions  of  our  own  rank.  There  is  no  cha- 
racter more  contemptible  than  a  man  that  is  a 
fortune-hunter  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  for- 
tune-hunting women  should  not  be  contemptible 
too.  Thus,  at  best,  we  shall  be  contemptible  if 
his  views  be  honourable  ;  but  if  they  be  other- 
wise !  I  should  shudder  but  to  think  of  that ! 
It  is  true,  I  have  no  apprehensions  from  the  con- 
duct of  my  children,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
from  his  character.'  I  would  have  proceeded,  but 
for  the  interruption  of  a  servant  from  the  squire. 


who,  with  his  compliments,  sent  us  a  side  of  veni- 
son, and  a  promise  to  dine  with  us  some  days  after. 
This  well-timed  present  pleaded  more  powerfully 
in  his  favour  than  anything  I  had  to  say  could 
obviate.  I  therefore  continued  silent,  satisfied 
with  just  having  pointed  out  danger,  and  leaving 
it  to  their  own  discretion  to  avoid  it.  That  virtue 
which  requires  to  be  ever  guarded  is  scarcely 
worth  the  sentinel. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HAPPINESS  OF   A  COUNTRY   FIRE-SIDE. 

As  we  carried  on  the  former  dispute  with  some 
degree  of  warmth,  in  order  to  accommodate 
matters  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  we  should 
have  a  part  of  the  venison  for  supper,  and  the 
gii-ls  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  '  I  am 
sori-y,'  cried  I,  '  that  we  have  no  neighbour  or 
stranger  to  take  part  in  this  good  cheer  :  feasts  of 
this  land  acquire  a  double  relish  from  hospitaUty.' 
— '  Bless  me  ! '  cried  my  wife,  '  here  comes  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Burcheil,  that  saved  our  Sophia, 
and  that  run  you  down  fairly  in  the  argument.' — 
'Confute  me  in  argument,  child  !'  cried  I,  'you 
niistake  there,  my  dear  ;  I  believe  there  are  but 
few  that  can  do  that :  I  never  dispute  your  abili- 
ties at  making  a  goose-pie,  and  I  beg  you'll  leave 
argument  to  me.'  As  I  spoke,  poor  Mr.  Burcheil 
entered  the  house,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  family, 
who  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  while  little 
Dick  ofticiously  reached  him  a  chair. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  poor  man's  friendship 
for  two  reasons  :  because  I  knew  that  he  wanted 
mine,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  friendly  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  He  was  known  in  our  neighbourhood  by 
the  character  of  the  poor  gentleman  that  would  do 
no  good  when  he  was  young,  though  he  was  not  yet 
thirty.  He  would  at  intervals  talk  with  great  good 
sense ;  but  in  general  he  was  fondest  of  the  company 
of  children,  whom  he  used  to  call  harmless  little 
men.  He  was  famous,  I  found,  for  singing  them 
ballads,  and  telling  them  stories  ;  and  seldom  went 
out  without  something  in  his  pockets  for  them 
— a  piece  of  gingerbread,  or  a  halfpenny  whistle. 
He  generally  came  for  a  few  days  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood once  a  year,  and  lived  upon  the  neigh- 
bours' hospitality.  He  sat  down  to  supper  among 
us,  and  my  wife  was  not  sparing  of  her  gooseberry- 
wine.  The  tale  went  round ;  he  sung  us  old  songs, 
and  gave  the  children  the  story  of  the  Buck  of 
Beverland,  with  the  History  of  Patient  Grizzel, 
the  Adventures  of  Catskin,  and  then  Fair  Rosa- 
mond's Bower.  Our  cock,  which  always  crew  at 
eleven,  now  told  us  it  was  time  for  repose  ;  but  an 
unforeseen  difficulty  started  about  lodging  the 
stranger  :  all  our  beds  were  already  taken  up, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  send  him  to  the  next  ale- 
house. In  this  dilemma,  little  Dick  offered  him 
his  part  of  the  bed,  if  his  brother  Moses  would  let 
him  lie  with  him.  '  And,  1,'  cried  Bill,  '  will  give 
Mr.  Burcheil  my  part,  if  my  sisters  will  take  me 
to  theirs.' — '  Well  done,  my  good  children,'  cried 
I,  '  hospitality  is  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties. 
The  beast  retires  to  its  shelter,  and  the  bird  flies 
to  its  nest ;  but  helpless  man  can  only  find  refuge 
from  his  fellow-creature.  The  greatest  stranger 
in  this  world  was  he  that  came  to  save  it:  he 
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never  had  a  house,  as  if  willing  to  see  what  hospi- 
tality was  left  remaining  amongst  us. — Deborah, 
my  dear,'  cried  I  to  my  wife,  *  give  those  boys  a 
lump  of  sugar  each  ;  and  let  Dick's  be  the  largesf, 
because  he  spoke  first.' 

In  the  morning  early,  I  called  out  my  whole 
family  to  help  at  saving  an  after  growth  of  hay, 
and  our  guest  offering  his  assistance  he  was  ac- 
cepted among  the  number.  Our  labours  went  on 
lightly  ;  we  turned  the  swath  to  the  wind  ;  I  went 
foremost,  and  the  rest  followed  in  due  succession. 
I  could  not  avoid,  however,  observing  the  assiduity 
of  Mr.  Burchell  in  aiding  my  daughter  Sophia  in 
her  part  of  the  task.  When  he  had  finished  his 
own,  he  would  join  in  hers,  and  enter  into  a  close 
conversation  :  but  I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of 
Sophia's  understanding,  and  was  too  well  convinced 
of  her  ambition,  to  be  under  any  uneasiness  from 
a  man  of  broken  fortune.  When  we  were  finished 
for  the  day,  Mr.  Burchell  was  invited  as  on  the 
night  before,  but  he  refused,  as  he  was  to  lie  that 
ttight  at  a  neighbour's,  to  whose  child  he  was 
-(Carrying  a  whistle.  When  gone,  our  conversation 
,  at  supper  turned  upon  our  late  unfortunate  guest. 
'What  a  strong  instance,'  said  I,  *is  that  poor 
man  of  the  miseries  attending  a  youth  of  levity 
and  extravagance  !  He  by  no  means  wants  sense, 
which  only  serves  to  aggravate  his  former  folly. 
Poor  forlorn  creature  !  where  are  now  the  revel- 
lers, the  flatterers,  that  he  could  once  inspire  and 
command  ?  Gone,  perhaps,  to  attend  the  bagnio 
pander,  grown  rich  by  his  extravagance.  They 
once  praised  him,  and  now  they  applaud  the 
pander  :  their  former  raptures  at  his  wit  are  now 
converted  into  sarcasms  at  his  folly  :  he  is  poor, 
and  perhaps  deserves  poverty  ;  for  he  has  neither 
the  ambition  to  be  independent,  nor  the  skill  to 
be  useful.'  Prompted  perhaps  by  some  secret 
reasons,  I  delivered  this  observation  with  too 
-much  acrimony,  which  my  Sophia  gently  reproved. 
'  Whatsoever  his  former  conduct  may  have  been, 
papa,  his  circumstances  should  exempt  him  from 
-censure  now.  His  present  indigence  is  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  former  folly  :  and  I  have  heard 
«ny  papa  himself  say,  that  we  should  never  strike 
one  unnecessary  blow  at  a  victim  over  whom 
Providence  holds  the  scourge  of  its  resentment.' 
. — *  You  are  right,  Sophy,'  cried  my  son  Moses, 
*  and  one  of  the  ancients  finely  represents  so  mali- 
cious a  conduct,  by  the  attempts  of  a  rustic  to  flay 
Marsyas,  whose  skin,  the  fable  tells  us,  had  been 
wholly  stripped  off  by  another  ;  besides,  I  don't 
know  if  this  poor  man's  situation  be  so  bad  as  my 
father  would  represent  it.  We  are  not  to  judge 
i>f  the  feelings  of  others  by  what  we  might  feel  if 
m  their  place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of 
the  mole  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  animal  itself  finds 
the  apartments  sufficiently  lightsome.  And,  to 
confess  the  truth,  thib  man's  mind  seems  fitted  to 
his  station  ;  for  I  never  heard  any  one  more 
sprightly  than  he  was  to-day,  when  he  conversed 
with  you.'  This  was  said  without  the  least  design : 
however,  it  excited  a  blush,  which  she  strove  to 
cover  by  an  affected  laugh  ;  assuring  him  that  she 
scarcely  took  any  notice  of  what  he  said  to  her, 
but  that  she  believed  he  might  once  have  been  a 
very  fine  gentleman.  The  readiness  with  which 
she  u.  uiertook  to  vindicate  herself,  and  her  blush- 
ing, were  8}Tnptoms  I  did  not  internally  approve  ; 
fcut  i  repressed  my  suspicions. 


As  we  expected  our  landlord  the  next  day,  my 
wife  went  to  make  the  venison-pasty ;  Moses  sat 
reading,  while  I  taught  the  little  ones  :  my 
daughters  seemed  equally  busy  with  the  rest ; 
and  I  observed  them  for  a  good  while  cooking 
something  over  the  fire.  I  at  first  supposed  they 
were  assisting  their  mother  ;  but  little  Dick  in- 
formed me,  in  a  whisper,  that  they  were  making  a 
wash  for  the  face.  Washes  of  all  kinds  I  had  a 
natural  antipathy  to  ;  for  I  knew  that,  instead  of 
mending  the  complexion,  they  spoiled  it.  I  there- 
fore approached  my  chair  by  slow  degrees  to  the 
fire,  and  grasping  the  poker,  as  if  it  wanted  mend- 
ing, seemingly  by  accident  overturned  the  whole 
composition,  and  it  was  too  late  to  begin  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A    TOWN    WIT    DKSCRIBED — THE    DULLEST    FELLOWS    MAY 
I.EAKN  TO  BE   COMICAL   FOR  A  NIGHT  OR  TWO. 

When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were  to 
entertain  our  young  landlord,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  what  provisions  were  exhausted  to  make 
an  appearance.  It  may  be  also  conjectured,  that 
my  wife  and  daughters  expanded  their  gayest 
plumage  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Thornhill  came 
with  a  couple  of  friends,  his  chaplain,  and  feeder. 
The  servants,  who  were  numerous,  he  politely 
ordered  to  the  next  alehouse:  but  my  wife,  in 
the  triumph  of  her  heart,  insisted  on  entertaining 
them  all ;  for  which,  by  the  bye,  our  family  was 
pinched  for  three  weeks  after.  As  Mr.  Burchell 
had  hinted  to  us,  the  day  before,  that  he  was 
making  some  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss 
Wilmot,  my  son  George's  former  mistress,  this 
a  good  deal  damped  the  heartiness  of  his  recep- 
tion :  but  accident,  in  some  measure,  relieved  our 
embarrassment ;  for  one  of  the  company  happen- 
ing to  mention  her  name,  Mr.  Thornhill  observed 
with  an  oath,  that  he  never  knew  anything  more 
absurd  than  calling  such  a  fright  a  beauty :  '  For, 
strike  me  ugly,'  continued  he, '  if  I  should  not  find 
as  much  pleasure  in  choosing  my  mistress  by  the 
information  of  a  lamp  under  the  clock  of  St. 
Dunstan's.'  At  this  he  laughed,  and  so  did  we : 
the  jest^  of  the  rich  are  ever  successful.  Olivia, 
too,  could  not  avoid  whispering,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  that  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of  humour. 

After  dinner,  I  began  with  my  usual  toast,  the 
Church  ;  for  this  I  was  thanked  by  the  chaplain, 
as  he  said  the  Church  was  the  only  mistress  of 
his  affections.  'Come,  tell  us  honestly,  Frank,* 
said  the  squire,  with  his  usual  archness,  '  suppose 
the  Church,  your  present  mistress,  dressed  in  lawn 
sleeves,  on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no 
lawn  about  her,  on  the  other,  which  would  you  be 
for?' — '  For  both,  to  be  sure,'  cried  the  chaplain. 
'  Right,  Frank,'  cried  the  squire :  '  for  may  this 
glass  suffocate  me,  but  a  fine  girl  is  worth  all  the 
priestcraft  in  the  creation ;  for  what  are  tithes 
and  tricks  but  an  imposition,  all  a  confounded  im- 
posture ?  and  I  can  prove  it.' — *  I  wish  you  would,' 
cried  my  son  Moses  ;  '  and  I  think,'  continued  he, 
'that  I  should  be  able  to  answer  you.' — 'Very 
well,  sir,'  cried  the  squire,  who  immediately 
smoked  him,  and  winked  on  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  prepare  us  for  the  sport:  'if  you 
are  for  a  cool  argument  upon  the  subject,  I  aro 
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ready  to  accept  the  challenge.  And  first,  whe- 
ther are  you  for  managing  it  analogically,  or 
dialogically  ? ' — '  I  am  for  managing  it  rationally,' 
cried  Moses,  quite  happy  at  being  permitted  to 
dispute,  *  Good  again,'  cried  the  squire :  *  and, 
firstly,  of  the  first,  I  hope  you'll  not  deny  that 
whatever  is,  is :  if  you  don't  grant  me  that,  I  can 
^o  no  fux'ther.' — '  Why,'  returned  Moses, '  I  think 
I  may  grant  that,  and  make  the  best  of  it.' — '  I 
hope,  too,'  returned  the  other, '  you  will  grant 
that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole.' — *  I  grant  that 
too,'  cried  Moses :  *  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable.' 
— *  I  hope,'  cried  the  squire,  '  you  will  not  deny, 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.' — '  Nothing  can  be  plainer,'  returned 
t'other,  and  looked  round  him  with  his  usual  impor- 
tance. *  Very  well,'  cried  the  squire,  speaking 
very  quick ;  *  the  premises  being  thus  settled,  I 
proceed  to  observe,  that  the  concatenation  of  self- 
existences,  proceeding  in  a  reciprocal  duplicate 
ratio,  naturally  produce  a  problematical  dialogism, 
which,  in  some  measure,  proves  that  the  essence 
of  spirituality  may  be  referred  to  the  second  pre- 
dicable.' — '  Hold,  hold,'  cried  the  other,  *  I  deny 
that.  Do  you  think  I  can  thus  tamely  submit  to 
■such  heterodox  doctrines?' — 'What,'  replied  the 
squire,  as  if  in  a  passion,  *  not  submit !  Answer 
me  one  plain  question.  Do  you  think  Aristotle 
right  when  he  says,  that  relatives  are  related  1 ' — 
'  Undoubtedly,'  replied  the  other. — <  If  so,  then,' 
cried  the  squire,  '  answer  me  directly  to  what  I 
propose:  Whether  do  you  judge  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  first  part  of  my  enthymem 
deficient  secundum  quoad,  or  quoad  minus?  and 
give  me  your  reasons,  I  say,  directly.' — '  I  protest,' 
cried  Moses,  '  I  don't  rightly  comprehend  the 
force  of  your  reasoning ;  but  if  it  be  reduced  to 
one  single  proposition,  I  fancy  it  may  then  have 
an  anfewer.' — '  O,  sir,'  cried  the  squire,  '  I  am 
your  most  humble  servant ;  1  find  you  want  me 
to  furnish  you  with  argument  and  intellects  too. 
No,  sir !  there,  I  protest,  you  are  too  hard  for  me.' 
This  effectually  raised  the  laugh  against  poor 
Moses,  who  sat  the  only  dismal  figure  in  a  groiqi  of 
merry  faces;  nor  did  he  ofi'er  a  single  syllable 
more  during  the  whole  entertainment. 

But  though  all  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  it  had 
a  very  different  effect  upon  Olivia,  who  mistook 
it  for  humour,  though  but  a  mere  act  of  the 
memory.  She  thought  him,  therefore,  a  very 
tine  gentleman :  and  such  as  consider  what  power- 
ful ingredients  a  good  figure,  fine  clothes,  and 
fortune,  are  in  that  character,  will  easily  forgive 
her.  Mr.  Thornhill,  notwithstanding  his  real  ig- 
norance, talked  with  ease,  and  could  expatiate  upon 
the  common  topics  of  conversation  with  fluency. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  such  talents  should 
win  the  affections  of  a  girl,  who,  by  education,  was 
taught  to  value  an  appearance  in  herself,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  set  a  value  upon  it  in  another. 

Upon  his  departure,  we  again  entered  into  a 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  our  young  landlord. 
As  he  directed  his  looks  and  conversation  to 
Olivia,  it  was  no  longer  doubted  but  that  she 
was  the  object  that  induced  him  to  be  our  visiter. 
Nor  did  she  seem  to  be  much  displeased  at  the 
innocent  raillery  of  her  brother  and  sister  upon 
this  occasion.  Even  Deborah  herself  seemed  to 
share  the  glory  of  the  day,  and  exulted  in  her 
daughter's  victory,  as  if  it  were  her  own.     'And 


now,  my  dear,'  cried  she  to  me,  *  I'll  fairly  own, 
that  it  was  I  that  instructed  my  girls  to  encourage 
our  landlord's  addresses.  I  had  always  some 
Jlmbition,  and  you  now  see  that  I  was  right ;  for 
who  knows  how  this  may  end  ? ' — '  Ay,  who  knows 
that,  indeed  ! '  answered  I,  with  a  groan :  '  for 
my  part,  I  don't  much  like  it :  and  I  could  have 
been  better  pleased  with  one  that  was  poor  and 
honest,  than  this  fine  gentleman  with  his  fortune 
and  infidelity  ;  for,  depend  on't,  if  he  be  what  I 
suspect  him,  no  freethinker  shall  ever  have  a  child 
of  mine.' 

'  Sure,  father,'  cried  Moses,  *  you  are  too  severe 
in  this  ;  for  Heaven  will  never  arraign  him  for 
what  he  thinks,  but  for  what  he  does.  Every 
man  has  a  thousand  vicious  thoughts,  which  arise 
without  his  power  to  suppress.  Thinking  freely 
of  religion  may  be  involuntary  with  this  gentle- 
man ;  so  that  allowing  his  sentiments  to  be  wrong, 
yet,  as  he  is  purely  passive  in  his  assent,  he  is  no 
more  to  blamed  for  his  errors,  than  the  governor 
of  a  city  without  walls  for  the  shelter  he  is  obliged 
to  afford  an  invading  enemy.' 

'  True,  my  son,'  ci'ied  I :  '  but  if  the  governor 
invites  the  enemy  there,  he  is  justly  culpable  ;  and 
such  is  always  the  case  with  those  who  embrace 
error.  The  vice  does  not  lie  in  assenting  to  the 
proofs  they  see,  but  in  being  blind  to  many  of  the 
proofs  that  offer.  So,  that,  though  our  erroneous 
opinions  be  involuntary  when  formed,  yet,  as  we 
have  been  wilfully  corrupt,  or  very  negligent,  in 
forming  them,  we  deserve  punishment  for  our  vice, 
or  contempt  for  our  folly.' 

My  wife  now  kept  up  the  conversation,  though 
net  the  argument ;  she  observed,  that  several  very 
prudent  men  of  our  acquaintance  were  freethinkers, 
and  made  very  good  husbands ;  and  she  knew  some 
sensible  girls  that  had  had  skill  enough  to  make 
converts  of  their  spouses :  '  And  who  knows,  my 
dear,'  continued  she,  '  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to 
do  ?  The  girl  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  every 
subject,  and,  to  my  Imowledge,  is  very  well  skilled 
in  controversy.' 

*  Why,  my  dear,  what  controversy  can  she  have 
read  ?'  cried  I.  '  It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I 
ever  put  such  books  into  her  hands  ;  you  certainly 
over-i'ate  her  merit.' — '  Indeed,  papa,'  replied 
Olivia,  '  she  does  not ;  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  I  have  read  the  disputes  between 
Thwackum  and  Square  ;  the  controversy  between 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  savage  ;  and  I 
am  now  employed  in  reading  the  controversy  in 
Religious  Courtship.' — '  Very  well,'  cried  I,  '  that's 
a  good  girl ;  I  find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for 
making  converts,  and  so  go  help  your  mother  to 
make  the  gooseberry -pie.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN    AMOUK,    WHtCH    PROMISES    LITTLE    GOOD    FORTUNK,    VET 
MAY   BK   PRODUCTIVE  OF   MUCH. 

The  next  morning  we  were  again  visited  by  Mr. 
Burchell,  though  I  began,  for  cei*tam  reasons,  to 
be  displeased  with  the  frequency  of  his  return  ; 
but  I  could  not  refuse  him  my  company  and  my 
fire-side.  It  is  true,  his  labour  more  than  requited 
his  entertainment  ;  for  he  WTOught  among  us  with 
vigour  and,  either  m  the  uieadow  or  at  the  liay- 
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rick,  put  himself  foremost.  Besides,  he  had  always 
something  amusing  to  say  that  lessened  our  toil, 
and  was  at  once  so  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  so 
sensible,  that  I  loved,  laughed  at,  and  pitied  him. 
My  only  dislike  arose  from  an  attachment  he 
discovered  to  my  daughter :  he  would,  in  a  jesting 
manner,  call  her  his  little  mistress,  and  when  he 
bought  each  of  the  girls  a  set  of  ribands,  hers  was 
the  finest.  I  know  not  how,  but  he  every  day 
seemed  to  become  more  amiable,  his  wit  to  im- 
prove, and  his  simplicity  to  assume  the  superior 
airs  of  wisdom. 

Our  family  dined  in  the  field,  and  we  sat,  or 
rather  reclined,  round  a  temperate  repast,  our 
clotli  spread  upon  the  hay,  while  Mr.  Burchell 
gave  cheerfulness  to  the  feast.  To  Jieighten  our 
satisfaction,  two  blackbirds  answered  each  other 
from  the  opposite  hedges,  the  familiar  red-breast 
came  and  pecked  the  crumbs  from  our  hands,  and 
every  sound  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity. 
'  I  never  sit  thus,'  says  Sophia,  *  but  I  think  of 
the  two  lovers,  so  sweetly  described  by  Mr.  Gay, 
who  were  struck  dead  in  each  other's  arms. 
There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  the  descrip- 
tion, that  I  have  read  it  a  hundred  times  with  new 
rapture.' — '  In  my  opinion,'  cried  my  son,  *  the 
finest  strokes  in  that  description  are  much  below 
those  in  the  Acis  and  Galatea  of  Ovid.  The 
Roman  poet  understands  the  use  of  contrast 
better,  and  upon  that  figure,  artfully  managed, 
all  strength  in  the  pathetic  depends.'  — '  It  is 
remarkable,'  cried  Mr.  Burchell,  'that  both  the 
])oets  you  mention  have  equally  contributed  to 
introduce  a  false  taste  into  their  respective  coun- 
tries, by  loading  all  their  lines  with  epithet.  Men 
of  little  genius  found  them  most  easily  imitated  in 
their  defects  ;  and  English  poetry,  like  that  in  the 
latter  empire  of  Rome,  is  nothing  at  present  but  a 
combination  of  luxuriant  images,  without  plot  or 
connexion  ;  a  string  of  epithets  that  improve  the 
sound  without  carrying  on  the  sense.  But,  per- 
haps, madam,  while  I  tlms  reprehend  others,  you'll 
think  it  just  that  I  should  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  retaliate  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  made  this 
remark  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducmg 
to  the  company  a  ballad,  which,  whatever  be  its 
other  defects,  is,  I  thmk,  at  least  free  from  those 
Lhave  mentioned.' 


n  ^alUtr. 


« TuKN,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

•  For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread, 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow; 

WTiere  wilds,  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.' 

'  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  hermit  cries, 
«  To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom ; 

For  yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

'  Here  to  the  houseless  child  of  want 

My  door  is  open  still ; 
And  though  my  portion  is  but  scant, 
I  give  it  with  good  will. 


•  Then  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

Whate'er  my  cell  bestows ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 
My  blessing  and  repose. 

•  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 

To  slaughter  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 

•  But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supplied. 
And  water  from  the  spring. 

•  Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong ; 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.* 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends. 

His  gentle  accents  fell : 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure 

The  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch. 

Received  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire. 

To  take  their  evening  rest. 
The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire 

And  cheered  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store, 
And  gaily  pressed,  and  smiled  ; 

And  skilled  in  legendary  lore 
The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries ; 
The  cricket  chiirups  in  the  hearth, 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart 

To  soothe  the  stianger's  woe ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied. 

With  answering  care  opprest: 
'  And  whence,  unhappy  youth,'  he  cried, 
«  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  ? 

•  From  better  habitations  spumed. 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretumed. 
Or  unregarded  love  ? 

•  Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling  and  decay ; 
And  those  who  prize  the  paltry  things. 
More  trifling  still  than  they. 

•  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep ; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame. 
But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

•  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

Tlie  modern  fair-one's  jest ; 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

«  For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  soitows  hush, 
And  spurn  the  sex,'  he  «iid : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 
His  love-lorn  guest  betrayed. 
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Surprised  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view ; 
Like  colours  o'er  the  morning  skies. 

As  bright,  as  transient  too. 
The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast, 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 
The  lovely  stranger  stands  confest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms ! 

And,  » Ah  forgive  a  stranger  rude, 

A  wretch  forlorn,'  she  cried ; 

'  Whose  feet  unhallowed  thus  intrude 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

'  But  let  a  maid  thy  pity  share, 

Whom  love  has  taught  to  stray  ; 
Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  despair 
Companion  of  her  way. 

•  My  father  lived  beside  the  Tyne, 

A  wealthy  lord  was  he : 
And  all  his  wealth  was  marked  as  mine ; 
He  had  but  only  me. 

'  To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumbered  suitors  came ; 
Who  praised  me  for  imputed  charms. 
And  felt  or  feigned  a  flame. 

•  Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  proffers  strove ; 
Among  the  rest  young  Edwin  bowed. 
But  never  talked  of  love. 

•  In  humble,  simplest  habit  clad. 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 
But  these  were  all  to  me. 

•  The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined. 
Could  nought  of  purity  display. 
To  emulate  his  mind. 

•  The  dew,  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

With  channs  inconstant  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but  woe  is  me, 
Their  constancy  was  mine  ! 

•  For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art. 

Importunate  and  vain ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  my  heart, 
I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 

'  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn. 

He  left  me  to  my  pride ; 

And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret  where  he  died. 

•  But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay ; 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

•  And  there  forlorn,  despairing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die ; 
'Twas  so  for  me  that  Edwin  did. 
And  so  for  him  will  I.' — 

•  Forbid  it.  Heaven  ! '  the  hermit  cried, 

And  clasped  her  to  his  breast : 
The  wond'ring  fair  one  turned  to  chide, 
'Twas  Edwin's  self  that  prest ! 

•  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear. 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  own,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 
Ilestored  to  love  and  thee ! 

'  Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  every  care  resign  : 
And  sliall  we  never,  never  part. 
My  life— my  all  that's  mine  ? 
'  No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part. 
We'll  live  and  love  so  true ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heai-t 
Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.' 


While  this  ballad  was  reading,  Sophia  seemed 
to  mix  an  air  of  tenderness  with  her  approbation 
But  our  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
report  of  a  gun  just  by  us  ;  and,  immediately 
after,  a  man  was  seen  bursting  through  the  hedge 
to  take  up  the  game  he  had  killed.  This  sportsman 
was  the  squire's  chaplain,  who  had  shot  one  of'the 
blackbirds  that  so  agreeably  entertained  us.  So 
loud  a  report,  and  so  near,  startled  my  daughters ; 
and  I  could  perceive  that  Sophia,  in  the  fright, 
had  thrown  herself  into  Mr.  Burchell's  arms  for 
protection.  The  gentleman  came  up,  and  asked 
pardon  for  having  disturbed  us,  affirming  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  our  being  so  near.  He,  therefore, 
sat  down  by  my  youngest  daughter,  and,  sportsman 
like,  offered  her  what  he  had  killed  that  morning. 
She  was  going  to  refuse,  but  a  private  look  from 
her  mother  soon  induced  her  to  correct  the  mis- 
take, and  accept  his  present,  thougli  with  some 
reluctance.  My  wife,  as  usual,  discovered  her 
pride  in  a  whisper  ;  observing,  that  Sophy  had 
made  a  conquest  of  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  her 
sister  had  of  the  squire.  I  suspected,  however, 
with  more  probability,  that  her  affections  A\ere 
placed  upon  a  different  object.  The  chaplain's 
errand  was  to  inform  us,  that  Mr.  Thornhill  had 
provided  music  and  i-efreshments,  and  intended 
that  night  giving  the  young  ladies  a  ball  by  moon- 
light on  the  grass-plot  before  our  door.  '  Nor  can 
I  deny,'  continued  he, '  but  I  have  an  intei'est  in 
being  first  to  deliver  this  message,  as  I  expect  for 
my  reward  to  be  honoured  with  Miss  Sophia's  hand 
as  a  partner.'  To  this  my  girl  replied,  that  she 
should  have  no  objection,  '  if  she  could  do  it  with 
honour.  But  here,'  continued  she,  '  is  a  gentle- 
man,' looking  at  Mr,  Burchell,  '  who  has  been  my 
companion  in  the  task  for  the  day,  and  it  is  fit  he 
should  share  in  its  amusements.'  Mr.  Burchell 
returned  her  a  compliment  for  her  intentions,  but 
resigned  her  up  to  the  chaplain,  adding,  that  he 
was  to  go  that  night  five  miles,  being  invited  to  a 
harvest  supper.  His  refusal  appeared  to  me  a  little 
extraordinary,  nor  could  I  conceive  how  so  sensible 
a  girl  as  my  youngest  could  thus  prefer  a  man  of 
broken  fortunes  to  one  whose  expectations  were 
much  greater.  But  as  men  are  most  capable  of 
distinguishing  merit  in  women,  so  the  ladies  often 
form  the  truest  judgment  of  us.  The  two  sexes 
seem  placed  as  spies  upon  each  other,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  different  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual 
inspection. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  LADIES  OF  6R£AT  DISTINCTION   INTRODUCED— SUPERIOR 
FINERY  EVER  SEEMS  TO  CONFER  SUPERIOR  BREEDING. 

Mr.  Burchell  had  scarcely  taken  leave, and  Sophia 
consented  to  dance  with  the  chaplain,  when  my 
little  ones  came  running  out  to  tell  us,  that  the 
squire  was  come  with  a  crowd  of  company.  Upon 
our  return,  we  found  our  landlord  with  a  couple 
of  under-gentlemen  and  two  young  ladies  richly 
dressed,  whom  he  introduced  as  women  of  very 
great  distinction  and  fashion  from  town.  We 
happened  not  to  have  chairs  enough  for  the  whole 
company  ;  but  Mr.  Thornhill  immediately  proposed 
that  every  gentleman  should  sit  in  a  lady's  lap. 
This  I  positively  objected  to,  notwithstanding  a 
look  of  disapprobation  from  my  wife.     Moses  was 
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therefore  despatched  to  borrow  a  couple  of  chairs  ; 
and,  as  we  were  in  want  of  ladies  to  make  up  a  set 
at  countrj-dances,  the  two  gentlemen  went  with 
him  in  quest  of  a  couple  of  partners.  Chairs  and 
partners  were  soon  provided.  The  gentlemen 
returned  with  my  neighbour  Flamborough's  rosy 
daughtei-s,  flaunting  with  red  top-knots.  But  an 
unlucky  circumstance  was  not  adverted  to :  though 
the  Miss  Flumboroughs  were  reckoned  the  very 
best  dancers  in  the  parish,  and  understood  the  jig 
and  the  roundabout  to  perfection,  yet  they  were 
totally  unacquamted  with  country-dances.  This 
at  first  discomposed  us  ;  however,  after  a  little 
shoving  and  dragging,  they  at  last  went  merrily 
on.  Our  music  consisted  of  two  fiddles,  with  a 
pipe  and  tabor.  The  moon  shone  bright ;  Mr. 
Thornhill  and  my  eldest  daughter  led  up  the  ball, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators  ;  for  the 
neighbours,  hearing  what  was  going  forward, 
came  flocking  about  us.  My  girl  moved  with  so 
much  grace  and  vivacity,  tliat  my  wife  could  not 
Avoid  discovering  the  pride  of  her  heart,  by  assur- 
ing me  that,  though  the  little  chit  did  it  so  cleverly, 
all  the  steps  were  stolen  from  herself.  The  ladies 
of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equally  easy,  but 
without  success.  They  swam,  sprawled,  languished, 
and  frisked  ;  but  all  would  not  do :  the  gazers, 
indeed,  owned  that  it  was  fine ;  but  neighbour 
Flamborough  observed,  that  Miss  Livy's  feet 
seemed  as  pat  to  the  music  as  its  echo.  After  the 
■dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two  ladies, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  catching  cold,  moved  to 
break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them,  I  thought,  ex- 
pressed her  sentiments  upon  this  occasion  in  a 
■very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed,  that,  by 
the  living  jinffo,  she  was  all  of  a  muck  of  sweat. 
Upon  our  return  to  the  house,  we  found  a  very 
elegant  cold  supper,  which  Mr.  Thornhill  had 
ordered  to  be  brought  with  him.  The  conversa- 
tion, at  this  time,  was  more  reserved  than  before. 
The  two  ladies  threw  my  girls  quite  into  the 
shade  ;  for  they  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high 
life,  and  high-lived  company  ;  with  other  fashion- 
able topics,  such  as  pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare, 
and  the  musical  glasses.  'Tis  true,  they  once  or 
twice  mortified  us  sensibly  by  slipping  out  an  oath  ; 
but  that  appeared  to  me  as  the  surest  symptom  of 
their  distinction  (though  I  am  since  informed  that 
swearing  is  perfectly  unfashionable).  Theu*  finery, 
however,  thi'evv  a  veil  over  any  grossness  in  their 
conversation.  My  daughters  seemed  to  regard 
tlieir  superior  accomplishments  with  envy  ;  and 
whatever  appeared  amiss  was  ascribed  to  tip-top 
■quality  breeding.  But  the  condescension  of  the 
ladies  was  still  superior  to  their  other  accomplish- 
ments. One  of  them  observed,  that,  had  Miss 
Olivia  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world,  it  would 
greatly  improve  her.  To  which  the  other  added, 
that  a  single  winter  in  town  would  make  her  little 
Sophia  quite  another  thing.  My  wife  warmly 
assented  to  both  ;  adding,  that  there  was  nothing 
•she  more  ardently  wished  than  to  give  her  girls  a 
single  winter's  polishing.  To  this  I  could  not  help 
replying,  that  their  breeding  was  already  superior 
to  their  fortune ;  and  that  greater  refinement 
would  only  serve  to  make  their  poverty  ridiculous, 
and  give  them  a  taste  for  pleasures  they  had  no 
right  to  possess.  *  And  what  pleasures,*  cried 
Mr.  Thornhill,  '  do  they  not  deserve  to  possess, 
who  have  so  much  in  their  power  to  bestow  ?     As 


for  my  part,'  continued  he, « my  fortune  is  pretty 
large ;  love,  liberty,  and  pleasure,  are  my  maxims ; 
but,  curse  me,  if  a  settlement  of  half  my  estate 
could  give  my  charming  Olivia  pleasure,  it  should 
be  hei*s,  and  the  only  favour  I  would  ask  in  return 
would  be  to  add  myself  to  the  benefit.'  I  was  not 
such  a  stranger  to  the  world  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
this  was  the  fashionable  cant  to  disguise  the  inso- 
lence of  the  basest  proposal ;  but  I  made  an  eff'ort 
to  suppress  my  resentment.*  *Sir,'  cried  I,  *the 
family  which  you  now  condescend  to  favour  with 
your  company  has  been  bred  with  as  nice  a  sense 
of  honour  as  you.  Any  attempts  to  injure  that 
may  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Honour,  sir,  is  our  only  possession  at 
present,  and  of  that  last  treasure  we  must  be  par- 
ticularly careful.'  I  was  soon  sorry  for  the  warmth 
with  which  I  had  spoken  this,  when  the  young 
gentleman, grasping  my  hand,  swore  he  commended 
my  spirit,  though  he  disapproved  my  suspicions. 
*  As  to  your  pi-esent  hint,'  continued  he, '  I  protest 
nothing  was  further  from  my  heart  than  such  a 
thought.  No,  by  all  that's  tempting,  the  virtue 
that  will  stand  a  regular  siege  was  never  to  my 
taste  ;  for  all  my  amours  are  carried  by  a  coup-de- 
main.^ 

The  two  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  rest,  seemed  highly  displeased  with  this  last 
stroke  of  freedom,  and  began  a  very  discreet  and 
serious  dialogue  upon  virtue  ;  in  this  my  wife,  the 
chaplain,  and  I  soon  joined  ;  and  the  squire  him- 
self was  at  last  brought  to  confess  a  sense  of 
sorrow  for  his  former  excesses.  We  talked  of  the 
pleasures  of  temperance,  and  of  the  sunshine  in 
the  mind  unpolluted  with  guilt.  I  was  so  well 
pleased,  that  my  little  ones  were  kept  up  beyond 
the  usual  time  to  be  edified  by  so  much  good  con- 
versation. Mr.  Thornhill  even  went  beyond  me, 
and  demanded  if  I  had  any  objection  to  giving 
prayers.  I  joyfully  embraced  the  proposal  ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  night  was  passed  in  a  most 
comfortable  way,  till  at  length  tlie  company  began 
to  think  of  returning.  The  ladies  seemed  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  my  daughters,  for  whom 
they  had  conceived  a  particular  affection,  and 
joined  in  a  request  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  home.  The  squire  seconded  the  pro- 
posal, and  my  wife  added  her  entreaties  ;  the 
girls,  too,  looked  upon  me  as  if  they  wished  to  go. 
In  this  perplexity  I  made  two  or  three  excuses, 
which  my  daughters  as  readily  removed  ;  so  that 
at  last  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  peremptory  refusal ; 
for  which  we  had  nothing  but  sullen  looks  and 
short  answers  for  the  whole  day  ensuing. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FAMILY  ENDKAVOUB  TO  COPK  WITH  THKIR  BETTKRS— 
THE  MISERIES  OF'  THE  POOR  WHEN  THEY  ATTEMPT  TO 
APPEAR  ABOVE  THEIR  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I  NOW  began  to  find  that  all  my  long  and  painful 
lectures  upon  temperance,  simplicity,  and  content- 
ment, were  entirely  disregai-ded.  The  distinctions 
lately  paid  us  by  our  betters  awakened  that  pride 
which  I  had  laid  asleep,  but  not  removed.  Our 
windows  again, as  formerly,  were  filled  with  washes 
for  the  neck  and  face.  The  sun  was  dreaded  as 
an  enemy  to  the  skin  without  doors,  and  the  fire  as 
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a  spoiler  of  the  complexion  witliin.  My  wife 
observed,  that  rising  too  early  would  hurt  her 
daughters'  eyes,  that  working  after  dinner  would 
redden  their  noses,  and  she  convinced  me  that  the 
hands  never  looked  so  white  as  when  they  did 
nothing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finishing  George's 
shirts,  we  now  had  them  new-modelling  their  old 
gauzes,  or  flourishing  upon  catgut.  The  poor 
Miss  Flamboroughs,  their  former  gay  companions, 
were  cast  off  as  meail  acquaintance,  and  the  whole 
conversation  now  ran  upon  high  life  and  high-lived 
company,  with  pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the 
musical  glasses. 

But  we  could  have  borne  all  this,  had  not  a 
fortune-telling  gipsy  come  to  raise  us  into  perfect 
sublimity.  The  tawny  sibyl  no  sooner  appeared, 
than  my  girls  came  running  to  me  for  a  shilling 
a-piece  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  was  tired  of  being  always  wise,  and  could 
not  help  gratifying  their  request,  because  I  loved 
to  see  them  happy.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  shil- 
ling ;  though,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  they  never  went  without  money 
themselves,  as  my  wife  always  generously  let  them 
have  a  guinea  each,  to  keep  in  their  pockets  ;  but 
with  strict  injunctions  never  to  change  it.  After 
they  had  been  closeted  up  with  the  fortune-teller 
for  some  time,  I  knew  by  their  looks,  upon  their 
returning,  that  they  had  been  promised  something 
great.  '  Well,  my  girls,  how  have  you  sped  ?  Tell 
me,  Livy,  has  the  fortune-teller  given  thee  a 
pennyworth  ? ' — '  I  protest,  papa,'  says  the  girl, '  I 
believe  she  deals  with  somebody  that's  not  right ; 
for  she  positively  declared,  that  I  am  to  be  married 
to  a  squire  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  ! ' — '  Well, 
now,  Sophy,  my  child,'  said  I, '  and  what  sort  of  a 
husband  are  you  to  have  ? ' — '  Sir,'  replied  she,  *  I 
am  to  have  a  lord  soon  after  ray  sister  has  married 
the  squire.' — '  How,'  cried  I, '  is  that  all  you  are 
to  have  for  your  two  shillings  ?  Only  a  lord  and 
a  squire  for  two  shillings  ! — You  fools,  I  could 
have  promised  you  a  prince  and  a  nabob  for  half 
the  money.' 

This  curiosity  of  theirs,  however,  was  attended 
with  very  serious  effects :  we  now  began  to  think 
ourselves  designed  by  the  stars  to  something  ex- 
alted, and  already  anticipated  our  future  gran- 
deur. 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  and  I 
must  observe  it  once  more,  that  the  hours  we  pass 
with  happy  prospects  in  view  are  more  pleasing 
than  those  crowned  with  fruition.  In  the  first 
case,  we  cook  the  dish  to  our  own  appetite ;  in  the 
latter,  nature  cooks  it  for  us.  It  is  impossible  to 
repeat  the  train  of  agreeable  reveries  we  called 
up  for  our  entertainment.  We  looked  upon  our 
fortunes  as  once  more  rising;  and  as  the  whole 
parish  asserted  that  the  squire  was  in  love  with 
my  daughter,  she  was  actually  so  with  him ;  for 
they  persuaded  her  into  the  passion.  In  this 
agreeable  interval,  my  wife  had  the  most  lucky 
dreams  in  the  world,  which  she  took  care  to  tell 
us  every  morning  with  great  solemnity  and  exact- 
ness. It  was  one  night  a  coffin  and  cross-hones, 
the  sign  of  an  approaching  wedding;  at  another 
time  she  imagined  her  daughters'  pockets  filled 
with  farthings,  a  certain  sign  that  they  would 
shortly  be  stuffed  with  gold.  The  girls  themselves 
had  their  omens :  they  felt  strange  kisses  on  their 
lips ;  they  saw  rings  in  the  candle ;  purses  bounced 


from  the  fire ;  and  true-love  knots  lurked  in  the 
bottom  of  every  tea-cup. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  we  received  a 
card  from  the  town  ladies ;  in  which,  with  their 
compliments,  they  hoped  to  see  all  our  family 
at  church  the  Sunday  following.  All  Saturday 
morning  I  could  perceive,  in  consequence  of  this, 
my  wife  and  daughters  in  close  conference  to- 
gether, and  now  and  then  glancing  at  me  with 
looks  that  betrayed  a  latent  plot.  To  be  sincere, 
I  had  strong  suspicions  that  some  absurd  proposal 
was  preparing  for  appearing  with  splendour  the 
next  day.  In  the  evening,  they  began  their  ope- 
rations in  a  very  regular  manner,  and  my  wife 
undertook  to  conduct  the  siege.  After  tea,  when 
I  seemed  in  spirits,  she  began  thus  :  '  I  fancy, 
Charles,  my  dear,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  company  at  our  church  to-morrow.' — <  Per- 
haps we  may,  my  dear,'  returned  I ;  '  though  you 
need  be  under  no  uneasiness  about  that — you  shall 
have  a  sermon,  whether  there  be  or  not.' — '  That 
is  what  I  expect,'  returned  she ;  *  but  I  think,  my 
dear,  we  ought  to  appear  there  as  decently  as 
possible,  for  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? ' — 
'  Your  precautions,'  replied  I,  *  are  highly  com- 
mendable. A  decent  behaviour  and  appearance 
at  church  is  what  charms  me.  We  should  be 
devout  and  humble,  cheerful  and  serene.' — '  Yes,' 
cried  she,  '  I  know  that ;  but  I  mean  we  should 
go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  possible ;  not 
altogether  like  the  scrubs  albout  us.' — '  You  are 
quite  right,  my  dear,'  returned  I,  'and  I  was 
going  to  make  the  very  same  proposal.  The 
proper  manner  of  going  is,  to  go  there  as  early  as 
possible,  to  have  time  for  meditation  before  the 
service  begins.' — '  Phoo,  Charles,'  interrupted  she, 
'all  that  is  very  true ;  but  not  what  I  would  be  at. 
I  mean,  we  should  go  there  genteelly.  You  know 
the  church  is  two  miles  off,  and  I  protest  I  don't 
like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up  to  their  pew 
all  blowzed  and  red  with  walking,  and  looking  lor 
all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a 
smock-race.  Now,  my  dear,  my  proposal  is  this — 
there  are  our  two  plough-horses,  the  colt  that  has 
been  in  our  family  these  nine  years,  and  his  com- 
panion Blackberry,  that  has  scarcely  done  an 
earthly  thing  for  this  month  past ;  they  are  both 
grown  fat  and  lazy :  why  should  they  not  do 
something  as  well  as  we  'I  And  let  me  tell  you, 
when  Moses  has  ti'immed  them  a  little,  they  will 
cut  a  very  tolerable  figure.' 

To  this  proposal  I  objected,  that  walking  would 
be  twenty  times  more  genteel  than  such  a  paltry 
conveyance,  as  Blackbei*ry  was  wall-eyed,  and  the 
colt  wanted  a  tail ;  that  they  had  never  been 
broke  to  the  rein,  but  had  a  hundred  vicious 
tricks  ;  and  that  we  had  but  one  saddle  and  pillion 
in  the  whole  house.  All  these  objections,  how- 
ever, were  overruled ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
comply.  The  next  morning  I  perceived  them  not 
a  little  busy  in  collecting  such  materials  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  expedition ;  but,  as  I  found 
it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  I  walked  on  to  the 
church  before,  and  they  promised  speedily  to 
follow.  I  waited  near  an  hour  in  the  reading 
desk  for  their  arrival ;  but,  not  finding  them  come 
as  was  expected,  I  was  obliged  to  begin,  and  went 
through  the  service,  not  without  some  uneasiness 
at  finding  them  absent.  This  was  increased  when 
all  was  finished,  and  no  appearance  of  the  family. 
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I  therefore  walked  back  by  the  horse-way,  which 
was  five  miles  round,  though  the  foot-way  was  but 
two,  and  when  got  about  half  way  home,  perceived 
tne  procession  marching  slowly  towards  the  church 
— my  son,  my  wife,  and  the  two  little  ones,  ex- 
alted upon  one  horse,  and  ray  two  daughters  upon 
the  other.  I  demanded  the  cause  of  their  delay  ; 
but  I  soon  found  by  their  looks  they  had  met  with 
a  thousand  misfortunes  on  the  road.  The  horses 
had  at  first  refused  to  move  from  the  door,  till 
Mr.  Burchell  was  kind  enough  to  beat  them  for- 
ward for  about  two  hundred  yards  with  his 
cudgel.  Next  the  straps  of  my  wife's  pillion 
broke  down,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop  to 
repair  them  before  they  could  proceed.  After 
that,  one  of  the  horses  took  it  into  his  head  to 
stand  still,  and  neither  blows  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  with  him  to  pi'oceed.  It  was  just  re- 
covering from  tliis  dismal  situation  that  I  found 
them  ;  but  perceiving  every  thing  safe,  I  own 
their  present  mortification  did  not  much  displease 
me,  as  it  would  give  me  many  opportunities  of 
future  triumph,  and  teach  my  daughters  more 
Immility. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    FAMILY  STILL  RESOLVE  TO  HOLD  UP  THEIR  HEADS. 

MiCHAELMAS-EVE  happening  on  the  next  day,  we 
were  invited  to  burn  nuts  and  play  tricks  at 
neighbour  Flamborough's.  Our  late  mortifications 
had  humbled  us  a  little,  or  it  is  probable  we  might 
have  rejected  such  an  invitation  with  contempt : 
however,  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  happy.  Our 
honest  neighbour's  goose  and  dumplings  were 
fine  ;  and  the  lamb's  wool,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
my  wife,  who  was  a  connoisseur,  was  excellent. 
It  is  true,  his  manner  of  telling  stories  was  not 
quite  so  well.  They  were  very  long,  and  very 
dull,  and  all  about  himself,  and  we  had  laughed  at 
them  ten  times  before :  however,  we  were  kind 
enough  to  laugh  at  them  once  more. 

Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was  always 
fond  of  seeing  some  innocent  amusement  going 
forward,  and  set  the  boys  and  girls  to  blindraan's 
buff.  My  wife  too  was  persuaded  to  join  in  the 
diversion,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  think  she 
was  not  yet  too  old.  .  In  the  mean  time,  my  neigh- 
bour and  I  looked  on,  laughed  at  every  feat,  and 
praised  our  own  dexterity  when  we  were  young. 
Hot  cockles  succeeded  next,  questions  and  com- 
mands followed  that,  and,  last  of  all;  they  sat 
down  to  hunt  the  slipper.  As  every  person  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  this  primaeval  pastime,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  company  at 
this  play  plant  themselves  in  a  ring  upon  the 
ground,  all  except  one  who  stands  in  the  middle, 
whose  business  it  is  to  catch  a  shoe,  which  the 
company  shove  about  under  their  hams  from  one 
to  another,  something  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  As 
it  is  impossible,  in  this  case,  for  the  lady  who  is 
up  to  face  all  the  company  at  once,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  play  lies  in  hitting  her  a  thump 
with  the  heel  of  the  shoe  on  that  side  least  ca- 
pable of  making  a  defence.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  my  eldest  daughter  was  hemmed  in,  and 
thumped  about,  all  blowzed,  in  spirits,  and  bawling 
for  fair  play,  with  a  voice  that  might  deafen  a 
ballad-singer,  when,  confusion  on  confusion,  who 


should  enter  the  room  but  our  two  great  acquaint- 
ances from  town.  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina 
Wilelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  !  Description  would  but 
beggar,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this 
new  mortification. — Death !  to  be  seen  by  ladies 
of  such  high  breeding  in  such  vulgar  attitudes  ! 
Nothing  better  could  ensue  from  such  a  vulgar 
play  of  Mr.  Flamborough's  px*oposing.  We  seemed 
struck  to  the  ground  for  some  time,  as  if  actuaily 
petrified  with  amazement. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  at  our  house  to  see  us, 
and  finding  us  from  home,  came  after  us  hither, 
as  they  were  uneasy  to  know  what  accident  could 
have  kept  us  from  church  the  day  before.  Olivia 
undertook  to  be  ovir  prolocutor,  and  delivered  the 
whole  in  a  summary  way,  only  saying, — '  We 
were  thrown  from  our  horses.'  At  which  account 
the  ladies  were  greatly  concerned  ;  but  being  told 
the  family  received  no  hurt,  they  were  extremely 
glad  ;  but  being  informed  that  we  were  almost 
killed  with  fright,  they  were  vastly  sorry;  but 
hearing  that  we  had  a  very  good  night,  they  were 
extremely  glad  again.  Nothing  could  exceed  then* 
complaisance  to  my  daughters ;  their  professions 
the  last  evening  were  warm,  but  now  they  were 
ardent.  They  protested  a  desire  of  having  a  more 
lasting  acquaintance.  Lady  Blarney  was  parti- 
cularly attached  to  Olivia  ;  Miss  Carolina  Wilel- 
mina Amelia  Skeggs  (I  love  to  give  the  whole 
name)  took  a  greater  fancy  to  her  sister.  They 
supported  the  conversation  between  themselves, 
while  my  daughters  sat  silent,  admiring  their 
exalted  breeding.  But  as  every  reader,  however 
beggarly  himself,  is  fond  of  high-lived  dialogues, 
with  anecdotes  of  lords,  ladies,  and  knights  of  the 
garter,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  him  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  present  conversation. 

*  All  tliat  I.  know  of  the  matter,'  cried  Miss 
Skeggs,  '  is  this,  that  it  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
not  be  true :  but  this  I  can  assure  your  ladyship, 
that  the  whole  rout  was  in  amaze ;  his  lordship 
turned  all  manner  of  colours,  my  lady  fell  into  a 
swoon  ;  but  Sir  Tomkyn,  drawing  his  sword,  swore 
he  was  hers  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.' 

*  Well,'  replied  our  peeress,  '  this  £  can  say, 
that  the  duchess  never  told  me  a  syllable  of  the 
matter,  and  I  believe  her  grace  would  keep  no- 
thing a  secret  from  me.  This  you  may  depend 
upon  as  fact,  that  the  next  morning  my  lord  duke 
cried  out  three  times  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
Jernigan!  Jernigan!  Jernigan!  bring  me  my 
garters.' 

But  previously  I  should  have  mentioned  the 
very  impolite  behaviour  of  Mr.  Burchell,  who, 
during  this  discourse,  sat  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence 
would  cry  out  Fudge !  an  expression  which  dis- 
pleased us  all,  and  in  some  measure  damped  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  conversation. 

*  Besides,  my  dear  Skeggs,'  continued  our 
peeress,  *  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy  of 
verses  that  Dr.  Burdock  made  upon  the  occasion.' 
Fudge! 

'  1  am  surprised  at  that,'  cried  Miss  Skeggs ; 
*  for  he  seldom  leaves  any  thing  out,  as  he  writes 
only  for  his  own  amusement.  But  can  your  lady- 
ship favour  me  with  a  sight  of  them  ? '    Fudge  ! 

*  My  dear  creature,'  replied  our  peeress,  *  do 
you  think  I  carry  such  things  about  me  ?  Though 
they  are  very  fine  to  be  sure,  and  I  think  myself 
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something  of  a  judge :  at  least  I  know  what  pleases 
myself.  Indeed,  I  was  ever  an  admirer  of  all 
Dx\  Burdock's  little  pieces ;  for  except  what  he 
does,  and  our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover-square, 
tliere's  nothing  comes  out  but  the  most  lowest 
stuff  in  nature ;  not  a  bit  of  high  life  among  them.' 
Fudge  ! 

*  Your  ladyship  should  except,'  says  t'other, 
*  your  own  things  in  the  Lady's  Magazine.  I  hope 
you'll  say  there's  nothing  low-lived  there?  But  I 
suppose  we  are  to  have  no  more  from  that  quar- 
ter?'    Fudge! 

*  Why,  my  dear,'  says  the  lady,  *  you  know  my 
reader  and  companion  has  left  me  to  be  married 
to  Captain  Roach,  and  as  my  poor  eyes  won't 
suffer  me  to  write  myself,  I  have  been  for  some 
time  looking  out  for  another.  A  proper  person  is 
no  easy  matter  to  find,  and  to  be  sure  thirty 
pounds  a  year  is  a  small  stipend  for  a  well-bred 
girl  of  character,  that  can  read,  write,  and  behave 
in  company ;  as  for  the  chits  about  town,  there  is 
no  bearing  them  about  one.'     Fudge  ! 

*  That  I  know,'  cried  Miss  Skeggs,  *  by  expe- 
rience ;  for  of  the  three  companions  I  had  this 
last  half-year,  one  of  them  refused  to  do  plain- 
work  an  hour  in  a  day ;  another  thought  twenty- 
five  guineas  a  year  too  small  a  salary ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  send  away  the  third,  because  I  sus- 
pected an  intrigue  with  the  chaplain.  Virtue,  my 
dear  Lady  Blarney,  virtue  is  worth  any  price: 
but  where  is  that  to  be  found  ? '     Fudge  ! 

My  wife  had  been  for  a  long  time  all  attention 
to  this  discourse,  but  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  latter  part  of  it.  Thirty  pounds  and  twenty- 
five  guineas  a  year,  made  fifty-six  pounds  five 
shillings  English  money  ;  all  which  was  in  a  man- 
ner going  a  beggirg,  and  might  easily  be  secured 
in  the  family.  She  for  a  moment  studied  my  looks 
for  approbation  ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I  \vas  of 
opinion,  that  two  such  places  would  fit  our  two 
daughters  exactly.  Besides,  if  the  squire  had  any 
real  affection  for  my  eldest  daughter,  this  would 
be  the  way  to  make  her  every  way  qualified  for 
her  fortune.  My  wife,  therefore,  was  resolved 
that  we  should  not  be  deprived  of  such  advantages 
for  want  of  assurance,  and  undertook  to  harangue 
for  the  family.  *  I  hope,'  cried  she,  '  your  lady- 
ships will  pardon  my  present  presumption.  It  is 
true,  we  have  no  right  to  preteYid  to  such  favours, 
but  yet  it  is  natural  for  me  to  wish  putting  my 
children  forward  in  the  world.  And  1  will  be 
bold  to  say,  my  two  girls  have  had  a  pretty  good 
education,  and  capacity ;  at  least  the  country  can't 
show  better.  They  can  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts  ;  they  understand  their  needle,  broad- 
stitch,  cross  and  change,  and  all  manner  of  plain- 
work  ;  they  can  pink,  point,  and  frill ;  and  know 
something  of  music ;  they  can  do  up  small  clothes 
and  work  upon  catgut ;  my  eldest  can  cut  paper, 
and  my  youngest  has  a  very  pretty  manner  of 
telling  fortunes  upon  the  cards.'     Fudge  ! 

When  she  had  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of 
eloquence,  the  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other  a 
few  minutes  in  silence,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
importance.  At  last  Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina 
Amelia  Skeggs  condescended  to  observe,  that  the 
young  ladies,  from  the  opinion  she  could  form  of 
them  from  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  seemed  very 
fit  for  such  employments:  'but  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  madam,'  cried  she,  addressing  my  spouse 


'  requires  a  thorough  examination  into  characters, 
and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other. 
Not,  madam,'  continued  she,  *  that  I  in  the  least 
suspect  the  young  ladies'  virtue,  prudence,  and 
discretion  ;  but  there  is  a  form  in  these  things, 
madam ;  there  is  a  form.'     Fudge  ! 

My  wife  appreved  her  suspicions  very  mucl^ 
observing,  that  she  was  very  apt  to  be  suspicious 
herself;  but  refen*ed  her  to  all  the  neighbours 
for  a  character  :  but  this  our  peeress  declined  as 
unnecessary,  alleging  that  her  cousin  Thornhill's 
recommendation  would  be  sufficient,  and  upon  this 
we  rested  our  petition. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FORTUNE  SEEMS  RESOLVED  TO  HUMBLE  THE  FAMILY  OP 
WAKEFIELD. — MORTIFICATIONS  ARE  OFTEN  MORE  PAINFUL 
THAN   ItKAL  CALAMITIES. 

When  we  were  returned  home,  the  night  was 
dedicated  to  schemes  of  future  conquest.  Deborah 
exerted  much  sagacity  in  conjecturing  which  of 
the  two  girls  was  likely  to  have  the  best  place, 
and  most  opportunities  of  seeing  good  company. 
The  only  obstacle  to  our  preferment  was  in  obtain- 
ing the  squire's  recommendation  ;  but  he  had 
already  shown  us  too  many  instances  of  his  friend- 
ship to  doubt  of  it  now.  Even  in  bed  my  wife 
kept  up  the  usual  theme  :  '  Well,  faith,  my  dear 
Charles,  between  ourselves,  I  think  we  have  made 
an  excellent  day's  work  of  it.' — '  Pretty  well,' 
cried  I,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  *What,  only 
pretty  well ! '  returned  she  :  '  I  think  it  is  very 
well.  Suppose  the  girls  should  come  to  make 
acquaintance  of  taste  in  town !  This  I  am 
assured  of,  that  London  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  for  all  manner  of  husbands.  Besides  my 
dear,  stranger  things  happen  every  day  :  and  as 
ladies  of  quality  are  so  taken  with  my  daughters, 
what  will  not  men  of  quality  be  !  Entre  nous, 
I  protest  I  like  my  Lady  Blarney  vastly :  so  very 
obliging.  However,  Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina 
Amelia  Skeggs  has  my  warm  heart.  But  yet, 
when  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw 
at  once  how  I  nailed  them.  Tell  me,  my  dear, 
don't  you  think  I  did  for  my  children  there  1 ' — 
'Ay,'  returned  I,  not  knowing  well  what  to  think 
of  the  matter ;  '  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  both 
the  better  for  it  this  day  three  months  ! '  This 
was  one  of  those  observations  I  usually  made  to 
impress  my  wife  with  an  opinion  of  my  sagacity  : 
for  if  the  girls  succeeded,  then  it  was  a  pious  wish 
fulfilled  ;  but  if  anything  unfortunate  ensued,  then 
it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  pi'ophecy.  All  this 
conversation,  however,  was  only  preparatory  to 
another  scheme,  and  indeed  I  dreaded  as  much. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  that,  as  we  were  now 
to  hold  up  our  heads  a  httle  higher  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  proper  to  sell  the  colt,  which  was 
grown  old,  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  and  buy  us  a 
horse  that  would  carry  single  or  double  upon  an 
occasion,  and  make  a  pretty  appearance  at  church 
or  upon  a  visit.  This  at  first  I  opposed  stoutly, 
but  it  was  as  stoutly  defended.  However,  as  I 
weakened,  my  antagonists  gained  strength,  till  at 
last  it  was  resolved  to  part  with  him. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day,  I 
had  intentions  of  going  myself ;  but  my  wife  per- 
suaded me  that  I  had  got  a  cold,  and  nothing  could 
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prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me  from  home.  *  No, 
my  dear,'  said  she,  '  our  son  Moses  is  a  discreet 
boy,  and  can  buy  and  sell  to  very  good  advantage  ; 
you  know  all  our  great  bargains  are  of  his  pur- 
chasing. He  always  stands  out  and  higgles,  and 
actually  tires  them  till  he  gets  a  bargain.' 

As  1  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  prudence,  I 
Vas  willing  enough  to  intrust  him  with  this  com- 
mission ;  and  the  next  morning  I  perceived  his 
sisters  mighty  busy  in  fitting  out  Moses  for  the 
fair  ;  trimming  his  hair,  brushing  his  buckles, 
and  cocking  his  hat  with  pins.  The  business  of 
the  toilet  being  over,  we  had  at  last  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a 
deal-box  before  him  to  bring  home  groceries  in. 
He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  that  cloth  called  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which,  though  grown  too  short, 
was  much  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.  His 
waistcoat  was  of  gosling  green,  and  his  sisters  had 
tied  his  hair  with  a  broad  black  riband.  We  all 
followed  him  several  paces  from  the  door,  bawl- 
ing after  him,  *  Good  luck  !  good  luck  ! '  till  we 
could  see  him  no  longer. 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  Mr.  Thornhill's 
butler  came  to  congratulate  us  upon  our  good 
fortune,  saying  that  he  overheard  his  young 
master  mention  our  names  with  great  commenda- 
tion. 

Good  fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  come  alone. 
Another  footman  from  the  same  family  followed, 
with  a  card  for  my  daughters  importing,  that  the 
two  ladies  had  received  such  pleasing  accounts 
from  Mr.  Thornhill  of  us  all,  that  after  a  few  pre- 
vious inquiries,  they  hoped  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied. *  Ay,'  cried  my  wife,  *  I  now  see  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  get  into  the  families  of  the  great, 
but  when  one  once  gets  in,  then,  as  Moses  says, 
one  may  go  to  sleep  '  To  this  piece  of  humour, 
for  she  intended  it  for  wit,  my  daughters  assented 
with  a  loud  laugh  of  pleasure.  In  short,  such  was 
her  satisfaction  at  this  message,  that  she  actually 
put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  gave  the  mes- 
senger seven-pence  halfpenny. 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The  next  that 
came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair 
He  brought  my  little  ones  a  pennyworth  of  ginger- 
bread each,  which  my  wife  undertook  to  keep  for 
•them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a  time.  He 
brought  my  daughters  also  a  couple  of  boxes,  in 
which  they  might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches,  or 
even  money,  when  they  got  it.  My  wife  was 
usually  fond  of  a  weasel-skin  purse,  as  being  the 
most  lucky  ;  but  this  by  the  bye.  We  had  still 
a  regard  for  Mr.  Burchell,  though  his  late  rude 
behaviour  was  in  some  measure  displeasing  ;  nor 
could  we  now  avoid  communicating  our  happiness 
to  him,  and  asking  his  advice  :  although  we  seldom 
followed  advice,  we  were  all  ready  enough  to  ask 
it.  When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies 
he  shook  his  head,  and  observed  that  an  affair  of 
this  sort  demanded  the  utmost  circumspection. 
This  air  of  diffidence  highly  displeased  my  wife. 
'  I  never  doubted,  sir,'  criei  she,  <  your  readiness 
to  be  against  my  daughters  and  me.  You  have 
more  circumspection  than  is  wanted.  However, 
I  fancy  when  we  come  to  ask  advice,  we  shall 
apply  to  persons  who  seem  to  have  made  use  of 
it  themselves.' — 'Whatever  my  own  conduct  may 
have  been,  madam,'  replied  he,  *  is  not  the  present 
question  ;  though  as  1  have  made  no  use  of  advice 


myself,  I  should  in  conscience  give  it  to  those 
that  will.'  As  I  was  apprehensive  this  answer 
might  draw  on  a  repartee,  making  up  by  abuse 
what  it  wanted  in  wit,  I  changed  the  subject,  b\ 
seeming  to  wonder  what  could  keep  our  son  so  long 
at  the  fair,  as  it  was  now  almost  night-fall.  *  Never 
mind  our  son,'  cried  my  wife,  'depend  upon  it  he 
knows  what  he  is  about ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  never 
see  him  sell  his  hen  on  a  rainy  day.  I  have  seen 
him  buy  such  bargains  as  would  amaze  one.  I'll 
tell  you  a  good  story  about  that,  that  will  make 
you  split  your  sides  with  laughing.  But  as  I  live, 
yonder  comes  Moses,  without  a  horse  and  the  box 
at  his  back.' 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and 
sweating  under  the  deal-box,  which  he  had  sti-ap- 
ped  round  his  shoulders  like  a  pedlar.  '  Welcome  1 
welcome,  Moses  !  well,  my  boy,  what  have  you 
brought  us  from  the  fair  1 ' — '  I  have  brought  you 
myself,'  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and  resting 
the  box  on  the  dresser.     '  Ay,  Moses,'  cried  my 

wife,  '  that  we  know,  but  where  is  the  horse  ?  * 

*  I  have  sold  him,'  cried  Moses,  '  for  three  pounds 
five  shillings  and  twopence.' — '  Well  done,  my 
good  boy,'  returned  she ; '  I  knew  you  would  touch 
them  off.  Between  ourselves,  three  pounds  five 
shillings  and  two  pence  is  no  bad  day's  work. 
Come,  let  us  have  it  then.' — *  I  have  brought  back 
no  money,'  cried  Moses  again,  '  I  have  laid  it  all 
out  in  a  bargain,  and  here  it  is,'  pulling  out  a 
bundle  from  his  breast  ;  *  here  they  are ;  a  gross  of 
green  spectacles,  with  silver  rims  and  shagreen 
cases.' — '  A  gross  of  green  spectacles  ! '  repeated 
my  wife,  in  a  faint  voice.  '  And  you  have  parted 
with  the  colt,  and  brought  us  back  nothing  but  a 
gross  of  green  paltry  spectacles  ! ' — '  Dear  mother,' 
cried  the  boy, '  why  won't  you  listen  to  reason  i  I 
had  them  a  dead  bargain  or  I  should  not  have  bought 
them.  The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double 
the  money.' — '  A  fig  for  the  silver  rims  ! '  cried 
my  wife  in  a  passion  :  '  I  dare  swear  they  won't 
sell  for  above  half  the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken 
silver,  five  shillings  an  ounce.' — '  You  need  be 
under  no  uneasiness,'  cried  I,  '  about  selling  the 
rims,  for  they  are  not  worth  sixpence,  for  I  per- 
ceive they  are  only  copper  varnished  over.' — 
'  What,'  cried  my  wife,  '  not  silver  !  the  rims  not 
silver  ! ' — '  No,'  cried  I,  '  no  more  silver  than 
your  saucepan.' — *  And  so,'  returned  she, '  we  have 
parted  with  the  colt,  and  have  only  got  a  gross  of 
green  spectacles,  with  copper  rims  and  shagreen 
cases !  A  murrain  take  such  trumpery.  The 
blockhead  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  should 
have  known  his  company  better  ! ' — '  There,  my 
dear,'  cried  I,  'you  are  wrong  ;  he  should  not 
have  known  them  at  all.' — *  Marry,  hang  the 
idiot  !'  returned  she,  '  to  bring  me  such  stuff ;  if 
I  had  them  I  would  throw  them  in  the  fire.' — 
'  There  again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,'  cried  I  ; 
'  for  though  they  be  copper,  we  will  keep  them  by 
us,  as  copper  spectacles,  you  know,  are  better 
than  nothing.' 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  unde- 
ceived. He  now  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been 
imposed  upon  by  a  prowling  sharper,  who,  observ- 
ing his  figure,  had  marked  him  for  an  easy  prey. 
I  therefore  asked  him  the  circumstances  of  his 
deception.  He  sold  the  horse,  it  seems,  and 
walked  the  fair  in  search  of  another.  A  reverend- 
looking  man  brought  him  to  a  tent,  under  pre- 
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tence  of  having  one  to  sell.  '  Here,'  continued 
Moses,  *  we  met  another  man,  very  well  dressed, 
who  desired  to  borrow  twenty  pounds  upon  these, 
saying  that  he  wanted  money,  and  would  dispose 
of  them  for  a  third  of  their  value.  The  first  gen- 
tleman, who  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  whispered 
me  to  buy  them,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so 
good  an  offer  pass.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough, 
and  they  talked  him  up  as  finely  as  they  did  me  ; 
and  so  at  last  we  were  persuaded  to  buy  the  two 
gross  between  us.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MR.   BURCHEI.L    IS  FOUND  TO  BE    AN   ENEMY  ;     FOR    HE    HAS 
THE   CONFIDENCE   TO   GIVE   DISAGREEABLE  ADVICE. 

Our  family  had  now  made  several  attempts  to  be 
fine  ;  but  some  unforeseen  disaster  demolished 
each  as  soon  as  projected.  I  endeavoured  to  take 
the  advantage  of  every  disappointment  to  improve 
their  good  sense,  in  proportion  as  they  were  frus- 
trated in  ambition.  *  You  see,  my  children,'  cried 
I, '  how  little  is  to  be  got  by  attempts  to  impose 
upon  the  world,  in  co}>ing  with  our  betters.  Such 
as  are  poor,  and  will  associate  with  none  but  the 
rich,  are  hated  by  those  they  avoid,  and  despised 
by  those  they  follow.  Unequal  combinations  are 
always  disadvantageous  to  the  weaker  side  ;  the 
rich,  having  the  pleasure,  the  poor  the  incon- 
veniences, that  result  from  them.  But  come, 
Dick,  my  boy,  repeat  the  fable  you  wei'e  reading 
to-day,  for  the  good  of  the  company.' 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  cried  the  child,  "  a  giant 
and  a  dwarf  were  friends,  and  kept  together. 
They  made  a  bargain  that  they  never  would  for- 
sake each  other,  but  go  seek  adventures.  The 
first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two  Saracens  ; 
and  the  dwarf,  who  was  very  courageous,  dealt  one 
of  the  champions  a  most  angry  blow.  It  did  the 
Saracen  but  very  little  injury,  who,  lifting  up  his 
sword,  fairly  struck  off  the  poor  dwarf's  arm.  He 
was  now  in  a  woful  plight  ;  but  the  giant,  coming 
to  his  assistance,  in  a  short  time  left  the  two 
Saracens  dead  on  the  plain,  and  the  dwarf  cut  off 
the  dead  man's  head  out  of  spite.  They  then 
travelled  on  to  another  adventure.  This  was 
against  three  bloody-minded  satyrs,  who  were 
carrying  away  a  damsel  in  distress.  The  dwarf 
was  not  quite  so  fierce  now  as  before  ;  but  for  all 
that  struck  the  first  blow,  which  was  returned  by 
another  that  knocked  out  his  eye  ;  but  the  giant 
was  soon  up  with  them,  and,  had  they  not  fled, 
would  certainly  have  killed  them  every  one.  They 
were  all  very  joyful  for  this  victory,  and  the  dam- 
sel who  was  relieved  fell  in  love  with  the  giant, 
and  married  him.  They  now  travelled  far,  and 
farther  than  I  can  tell,  till  they  met  with  a  com- 
pany of  robbers.  The  giant,  for  the  first  tune, 
was  foremost  now  :  but  the  dwarf  was  not  far 
behind.  The  battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever 
the  giant  came,  all  fell  before  him  ;  but  the  dwarf 
had  like  to  have  been  killed  more  than  once.  At 
last,  the  victory  declared  for  the  two  adventurers  ; 
but  the  dwarf  lost  his  leg.  The  dwarf  had  now 
lost  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the  giant  was 
without  a  single  wound.  Upon  which  he  cried 
out  to  his  Uttle  companion,  '  My  little  hero,  this 
is  glorious  sport ;  let  us  get  one  victory  more,  and 


then  we  shall  have  honour  for  ever.' — '  No,'  cries 
the  dwarf,  who  by  this  time  was  gi-own  wiser,  *  no  ; 
I  declare  off ;  I'll  fight  no  more,  for  I  find,  in 
every  battle,  that  you  get  all  the  honour  and  re- 
wards, but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me.'  " 

I  was  going  to  moralise  upon  this  fable,  when 
our  attention  was  called  oft'  to  a  warm  dispute  , 
between  my  wife  and  Mr.  Burchell,  upon  my 
daughters'  intended  expedition  to  town.  My  wife 
very  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  it.  Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  con- 
trary, dissuaded  her  with  great  ardour,  and  I  stood 
neuter.  His  present  dissuasions  seemed  but  the 
second  part  of  those  which  were  received  with  so  ill 
a  gr-ace  in  the  morning.  The  dispute  grew  high, 
while  poor  Deborah,  instead  of  reasoning  stronger, 
talked  louder,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  take 
shelter  fi'om  a  defeat  in  clamour.  The  conclusion 
of  her  harangue,  however,  was  highly  displeasing  to 
us  all :  she  knew,  she  said,  of  some  who  had  their 
secret  reasons  for  what  they  advised  ;  but  for  her 
part,  she  wished  such  to  stay  away  from  her  house 
for  the  future.  '  Madam,'  cried  Burchell,  with 
looks  of  gi'eat  composure,  which  tended  to  inflame 
her  the  more,  '  as  for  secret  reasons,  you  are 
right ;  I  have  secret  reasons  which  I  forbear  to 
mention,  because  you  are  not  able  to  answer  those 
of  which  I  make  no  secret.  But  I  find  my  visits 
here  are  become  troublesome  ;  I'll  take  my  leave 
therefore  now,  and  perhaps  come  once  more  to 
take  a  final  farewell  when  I  am  quitting  the  coun- 
try.' Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat ;  nor  could 
the  attempts  of  Sophia,  whose  looks  seemed  to 
upbraid  his  precipitancy,  prevent  his  going. 

When  gone,  we  all  regarded  each  other  for 
some  minutes  with  confusion.  My  wife,  who 
knew  herself  to  be  the  cause,  strove  to  hide  her 
coucei'ii  with  a  forced  smile,  and  an  air  of  assur- 
ance, which  I  was  willing  to  reprove  :  '  How, 
woman  ! '  cried  I  to  her,  '  is  it  thus  we  treat 
strangers  ?  Is  it  thus  we  return  their  kindness  ? 
Be  assured,  my  dear,  that  these  were  the  harshest 
words,  and  to  me  the  most  unpleasing,  that  ever 
escaped  your  lips  ! ' — '  Why  would  he  provoke  me 
then  ? '  replied  she  ;  '  but  I  know  the  motives  of 
his  advice  perfectly  well.  He  would  prevent  my 
gu'ls  from  going  to  town,  that  he  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  my  youngest  daughter's  company  here 
at  home.  But  whatever  happens,  she  shall  choose 
better  company  than  such  low-lived  fellows  as  he.' 
— *  Low-lived,  my  dear,  do  you  call  him  ? '  cried  I  ; 
'  it  is  very  possible  we  may  mistake  this  man's 
character  ;  for  he  seems,  upon  some  occasions, 
the  most  finished  gentleman  I  ever  knew.  Tell 
me,  Sophia,  my  girl,  has  he  ever  given  you  any 
secret  instances  of  his  attachment  ? ' — '  His  con- 
versation with  me,  sir,'  replied  my  daughter,  *  has 
ever  been  sensible,  modest,  and  pleasing.  As  to 
aught  else  ;  no,  never.  Once  indeed  I  remember 
to  have  heard  him  say,  he  never  knew  a  woman 
who  could  find  merit  in  a  man  that  seemed  poor.' 
— '  Such,  my  dear,'  cried  I,  *  is  the  common  cant 
of  all  the  unfortunate  or  idle.  But  I  hope  you 
have  been  taught  to  judge  properly  of  such  men, 
and  that  it  would  be  even  madness  to  expect  hap- 
piness from  one  who  has  been  so  very  bad  an  eco- 
nomist of  his  own.  Your  mother  and  I  have  now 
better  prospects  for  you.  The  next  winter,  which 
you  wUl  probably  spend  in  town,  will  give  you 
opportunities  of  makmg  a  more  prudent  choice. 


VOL.   1. 
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What  Sophia's  reflections  were  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  I  was 
not  displeased  at  the  bottom,  that  we  were  rid  of 
a  guest  from  whom  I  had  much  to  fear.  Our 
breach  of  hospitaUty  went  to  my  conscience  a 
little  ;  but  I  quickly  silenced  that  monitor  by  two 
or  three  specious  reasons,  which  served  to  satisfy 
and  reconcile  me  to  myself.  The  pain  which  con- 
science gives  the  man  who  has  already  done  wrong 
is  soon  got  over.  Conscience  is  a  coward,  and 
those  faults  it  has  not  strength  enough  to  prevent, 
it  seldom  has  justice  enough  to  accuse. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FRESH  MORTIFICATTOXS,  OB  A  t)  EMONSTRATIOV  THAT  SEKSHNO 
CALAMITIES  MAY  BE  REAL  BLESSINGS. 

The  journey  of  my  daughters  to  town  was  now 
resolved  upon,  Mr.  Thornhill  having  kindly  pro- 
mised to  inspect  their  conduct  himself,  and  inform 
us  by  letter  of  their  behaviour.  But  it  was  thought 
indispensably  necessary  that  their  appearance 
should  equal  the  greatness  of  their  expectations, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  expense.  We 
debated,  therefore,  in  full  council,  what  were  the 
easiest  methods  of  raising  money ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  what  we  could  most  conveniently 
sell.  The  deliberation  was  soon  finished  :  it  was 
found  that  our  remaining  horse  was  utterly  useless 
for  the  plough,  without  his  companion,  and  equally 
unfit  for  the  road,  as  wanting  an  eye  :  it  was  there- 
fore determined,  that  we  should  dispose  of  him, 
for  the  purpose  above-mentioned,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring fair  ;  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  that  I 
should  go  with  him  myself.  Though  this  was  one 
of  the  first  mercantile  transactions  of  my  life,  yet 
I  had  no  doubt  of  acquitting  myself  with  I'eputation. 
The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  own  prudence  is 
measured  by  that  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and 
as  mine  was  mostly  in  the  family  way,  I  had  con- 
ceived no  unfavourable  sentiments  of  my  worldly 
wisdom.  My  wife,  however,  next  morning,  at 
parting,  after  I  had  got  some  paces  from  the  door, 
called  me  back,  to  advise  me,  in  a  whisper,  to  have 
all  my  eyes  about  me. 

I  had,  in  the  usual  forms,  when  I  came  to  the 
fair,  put  my  horse  through  all  his  paces,  but  for 
some  time  had  no  bidders.  At  last  a  chapman 
approached,  and,  after  he  had  for  a  good  while 
examined  the  horse  round,  finding  him  blind  of 
one  eye,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  a 
second  came  up,  but  observing  he  had  a  spavin, 
declared  he  would  not  have  him  for  the  driving 
home  ;  a  third  perceived  he  had  a  windgall,  and 
would  bid  no  money  ;  a  fourth  knew  by  his  eye  that 
he  had  thebots  ;  a  fifth  wondered  what  the  plague  I 
could  do  at  the  fair  with  a  blind,  spavined,  galled 
hack,  that  was  only  fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog-kennel. 
By  this  time  I  began  to  have  a  most  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  animal  myself,  and  was  almost 
ashamed  at  the  approach  of  every  customer  ;  for 
though  I  did  not  entirely  believe  all  the  fellows 
told  me,  yet  I  reflected  that  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses was  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were 
right ;  and  St.  Gregory,  upon  good  works,  professes 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  was  in  this  mortifying  situation,  when  a  brother 


clergyman,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  also 
business  at  the  fair,  came  up,  and  shaking  me  by 
the  hand,  proposed  adjourning  to  a  public-house, 
and  taking  a  glass  of  whatever  we  could  get.  I 
readily  closed  with  the  offer,  and,  entering  an  ale- 
house, we  were  shown  into  a  little  back  room, 
where  there  was  only  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
sat  wholly  intent  over  a  very  large  book,  which  he 
was  reading.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  figure  that 
prepossessed  me  more  favourably.  His  locks  of 
silver  grey  venerably  shaded  his  temples,  and  his 
green  old  age  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  health 
and  benevolence.  However,  his  presence  did  not 
interrupt  our  conversation :  my  friend  and  I  dis- 
coursed on  the  various  turns  of  fortune  we  had  met ; 
the  Whistonian  controversy,  my  last  pamphlet,, 
the  archdeacon's  reply,  and  the  hard  measure  that 
was  dealt  me.  But  our  attention  was  in  a  short 
time  taken  off"  by  the  appearance  of  a  youth,  who, 
entering  the  room,  respectfully  said  something 
softly  to  the  old  stranger.  'Make  no  apologies, 
my  child,'  said  the  old  man  :  '  to  do  good  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  all  our  fellow-creatures  ;  take  this,  I 
wish  it  were  more  ;  but  five  pounds  will  relieve 
your  distress,  and  you  are  welcome.'  The  modest 
youth  shed  tears  of  gratitude,  and  yet  his  gratitude 
was  scarcely  equal  to  mine.  I  could  have  hugged 
the  good  old  man  in  my  arms,  his  benevolence 
pleased  me  so.  He  continued  to  read,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  conversation,  until  my  companion, 
after  some  time,  recollecting  that  he  had  business 
to  transact  in  the  fair,  promised  to  be  soon  back  j 
adding,  that  he  always  desired  to  have  as  much 
of  Dr.  Primrose's  company  as  possible.  The  old 
gentleman,  hearing  my  name  mentioned,  seemed 
to  look  at  me  with  attention  for  some  time,  and 
when  my  friend  was  gone,  most  respectfully  de- 
manded if  I  was  any  way  related  to  the  great 
Primrose,  that  courageous  monogamist,  who  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  church.  Never  did  my 
heart  feel  sincerer  rapture  than  at  that  moment. 
'  Sir,'  cried  I,  '  the  applause  of  so  good  a  man,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are,  adds  to  that  happiness  in  my 
breast  which  your  benevolence  has  already  excited. 
You  behold  before  you,  sir,  that  Dr.  Primrosa, 
the  monogamist,  whom  you  have  been  pleased  to 
call  great.  You  here  see  that  unfortunate  divine, 
who  has  so  long,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say 
successfully,  fought  against  the  deuterogamy  of 
the  age.' — 'Sir,'  cried  the  stranger,  struck  with 
awe,  '  I  fear  I  have  been  too  familiar  ;  but  you'll 
forgive  my  curiosity,  sir  :  I  beg  pardon.' — '  Sir,* 
cried  I,  grasping  his  hand,  'you  are  so  far  from 
displeasing  me  by  your  familiarity,  that  I  must 
beg  you'll  accept  my  friendship,  as  you  already 
have  my  esteem.' — '  Then  with  gratitude  I  accept 
the  offer,'  cried  he,  squeezing  -me  by  the  hand, 
'  thou  glorious  pillar  of  unshaken  orthodoxy  ;  and 

do  I  behold '  I  here  interrupted  what  he  wa» 

going  to  say  ;  for  though,  as  an  author,  I  could 
digest  no  small  share  of  flattery,  yet  now  my  mo- 
desty would  permit  no  more.  However,  no  lover* 
in  romance  ever  cemented  a  more  instantaneous 
friendship.  We  talked  upon  several  subjects  ;  at 
first,  I  thought  him  rather  devout  than  learned, 
and  began  to  think  he  despised  all  human  doctrinea 
as  dross.  Yet  this  no  way  lessened  him  in  my 
esteem  ;  for  I  had  for  some  time  begun  privately 
to  harbour  such  an  opinion  myself.  I  therefore? 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in  general 
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began  to  be  blamably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal 
matters,  and  followed  human  speculations  too  much. 

*  Ay,  sir,'  replied  he,  as  if  he  had  reserved  all  his 
learning  to  that  moment,  '  ay,  sir,  the  world  is  in 
its  dotage,  and  yet  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world  has  puzzled  philosophers  of  all  ages. 
What  a  medley  of  opinions  have  they  not  broached 
upon  the  creation  of  the  world  !  Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus,  have  all 
attempted  it  in  vain.  The  latter  has  these  words, 
Anarchon  ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan,  which  imply 
that  all  things  have  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Manetho  also,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadon-Asser,  Asser  being  a  Syriac  word  usually 
applied  as  a  surname  to  the  kings  of  that  country, 
as  Teglet  Phael- Asser  ;  Nabon- Asser,  he,  I  say, 
formed  a  conjecture  equally  absurd  ;  for  as  we 
usually  say,  ek  to  biblion  kubernetes,  which  implies 
that  books  will  never  teach  the  world  ;  so  he 
attempted  to  investigate — But,  sir,  I  ask  pardon, 
I  am  straying  from  the  question.'  That  he  actually 
was  ;  nor  could  I  for  my  life  see  how  the  creation 
of  the  world  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business 
I  was  talking  of  ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  me 
that  he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  I  now  reverenced 
him  the  more.  I  was  resolved  therefore  to  bring 
him  to  the  touchstone  ;  but  he  was  too  mild  and 
too  gentle  to  contend  for  victory.  Whenever  I 
made  ;iny  observation  that  looked  like  a  challenge 
to  controversy,  he  would  smile,  shake  his  head, 
and  say  nothing  ;  by  which  I  imderstood  he  could 
say  much  if  he  thought  pi'opor.  The  subject, 
therefore,  insensibly  changed  from  the  business  of 
antiquity  to  that  which  brought  us  both  to  the  fair  ; 
mine,  I  told  him,  was  to  sell  a  horse  ;  and,  very 
luckily  indeed,  his  was  to  buy  one  for  one  of  his 
tenants.  My  horse  was  soon  produced,  and  in 
fine  we  struck  a  bargain.  Notliing  now  remained 
but  to  pay  me,  and  he  accordingly  pulled  out  a 
thirty  pound  note,  and  bade  me  change  it.  Not 
being  in  a  capacity  of  complying  with  his  demand, 
he  ordered  his  footman  to  be  called  up,  who  made 
his  appearance  in  a  very  genteel  livery.  *  Here, 
Abraham,'  cried  he, '  go  and  get  gold  for  this  ; 
you'll  do  it  at  neighbour  Jackson's,  or  anywhere.' 
While  the  fellow  was  gone,  he  entertained  ine  with 
a  pathetic  harangue  on  the  great  scarcity  of  silver, 
which  I  undertook  to  improve  by  deploring  also 
the  great  scarcity  of  gold  ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
Abi'aham  returned,  we  had  both  agreed  that  money 
was  never  so  hard  to  be  come  at  as  now.  Abraham 
returned  to  inform  us,  that  he  had  been  over  the 
v,'hole  fair  and  could  not  get  change,  though  he 
had  offered  half-a-crown  for  doing  it.  This  was  a 
very  great  disappointment  to  us  all ;  but  the  old 
gentleman  having  i)aused  a  little,  asked  me  if  I 
knew  one  Solomon  Flamborough  in  my  part  of  the 
country  ;  upon  replying  that  he  was  my  next-door 
neighbour,  *  If  that  he  the  case  then,'  returned  he, 

*  I  believe  wc  shall  deal.  You  shall  have  a  draft 
upon  him,  payable  at  sight ;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
he  is  as  warm  a  man  as  any  within  five  miles 

•  round  him.  Honest  Solomon  and  I  have  been 
acquainted  for  many  years  together.  I  remember 
I  always  beat  him  at  three  jumps  ;  but  he  could 
hop  upon  one  leg  further  than  I.'  A  draft  upon 
my  neighbour  was  to  me  the  same  as  money  ;  for 
I  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  his  ability:  the 
draft  was  signed  and  put  into  my  hands,  and  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  the  old  gentleman,  his  man  Abraham, 


and  my  horse.  Old  Blackberry,  trotted  off  very 
well  pleased  with  each  other. 

After  a  short  interval,  being  left  to  reflection,  I 
began  to  recollect  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
a  draft  from  a  stranger,  and  so  prudently  resolved 
upon  following  the  purchaser,  and  having  back 
my  horse.  But  this  was  now  too  late  ;  I  there- 
fore made  directly  homewards,  resolving  to  get 
the  di-aft  changed  into  money  at  my  friend's  as 
fast  as  possible.  I  found  my  honest  neighbour 
smoking  his  pipe  at  his  own  door,  and  informing 
him  that  I  had  a  small  bill  upon  him,  he  read  it 
twice  over.  '  You  can  read  the  name,  I  suppose,' 
cried  I,  '  Ephraim  Jenkinson.'  — '  Yes,'  returned 
he,  '  the  name  is  written  plain  enough,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  too,  the  greatest  rascal  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  This  is  the  very  same  rogue 
who  sold  us  the  spectacles.  Was  he  not  a  vene- 
rable-looking man,  with  grey  hair,  and  no  flaps 
to  his  pocket-holes  ?  and  did  he  not  talk  a  long 
string  of  learning  about  Greek,  cosmogony,  and 
the  world  V  To  this  I  replied  with  a  groan. 
*  Ay,'  continued  he,  '  he  has  but  that  one  piece  of 
learning  in  the  world,  and  he  always  talks  it  away 
whenever  he  finds  a  scholar  in  company  :  but  I 
know  the  rogue,  and  will  catch  him  yet.' 

Though  I  was  already  sufficiently  mortified,  my 
greatest  struggle  was  to  come,  in  facing  my  wife 
and  daughters.  No  truant  was  ever  mor<-  afraid 
of  returning  to  school,  there  to  behold  tlie  m^eter's 
visage,  than  I  was  of  going  home.  I  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  anticipate  their  fury,  by  first 
falling  into  a  passion  myself. 

But,  alas  !  upon  entering,  I  found  the  family  no 
way  disposed  for  battle.  My  wife  and  girls  were 
all  in  tears,  Mr.  Tliornhill  having  been  there  that 
day  to  inform  them,  that  their  journey  to  town 
was  entirely  over.  The  two  ladies,  having  heard 
reports  of  us  from  some  malicious  person  about 
us,  were  that  day  set  out  for  London.  He  could 
neither  discover  the  tendency  nor  the  author  of 
these  ;  but,  whatever  they  might  be,  or  Avhoever 
might  have  broached  them,  he  continued  to  assure 
our  family  of  his  friendship  and  protection.  I 
found,  therefore,  that  they  bore  my  disappoint- 
ment with  great  resignation,  as  it  was  eclipsed  in 
the  greatness  of  their  own.  But  what  perplexed 
us  most,  was  to  think  Avho  could  be  so  base  as  to 
asperse  the  character  of  a  family  so  harmless  as 
ours — too  humble  to  excite  envy,  and  too  inoffen- 
sive to  create  disgust. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ALL  IMR.  BURCHELL'S  VILLANY  AT  OVCK  DETECTED— THE 
FOLLY  Ol'  BEING  OVER-WISE. 

That  evening,  and  part  of  the  following  day,  was 
employed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  our 
enemies  :  scarcely  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood 
but  incurred  our  suspicions,  and  each  of  us  had 
reasons  for  our  opinion  best  known  to  our- 
selves. As  we  were  in  this  perplexity,  one  of  our 
little  boys,  who  had  been  playing  abroad,  brought 
in  a  letter-case,  which  he  found  on  the  green.  It 
was  quickly  known  to  belong  to  Mr.  Burchell, 
with  whom  it  had  been  seen ;  and,  upon  examina- 
tion, contained  some  hints  upon  different  subjects ; 
but  what  particularly  engaged  our  attention  was  a 
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sealed  note,  superscribed,  *  The  copy  of  a  letter  to 
bo  sent  to  the  two  ladies  at  Thornhill  Castle.'  It 
instantly  occurred  that  he  was  the  base  informer : 
and  we  deliberated  whether  the  note  should  not 
be  broken  open.  I  was  against  it :  but  Sophia, 
who  said  she  was  sure  that  of  all  men  he  would  be 
the  last  to  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness,  insisted 
upon  its  being  read.  In  this  she  was  seconded  by 
the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and,  at  their  joint  solicita- 
tion, I  read  as  follows  : — 

*  Ladies, 
**  The  bearer  will  suflRciently  satisfy  you  as  to 
the  person  from  whom  this  comes  :  one  at  least 
the  friand  of  innocence,  and  ready  to  prevent  its 
being  seduced.  I  am  informed  for  a  truth,  that 
you  have  some  intention  of  bringing  two  young 
ladies  to  town,  whom  I  have  some  Imowledge  of, 
under  the  character  of  companions.  As  I  would 
neither  have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue 
contaminated,  I  must  offer  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  impropriety  of  such  a  step  will  be  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  It  has  never  been 
my  way  to  treat  the  infamous  or  the  lewd  with 
severity  ;  nor  should  I  now  have  taken  this  method 
of  explaining  myself,  or  reproving  folly,  did  it  not 
aim  at  guilt.  Take,  therefore,  the  admonition  of 
a  friend,  and  seriously  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  introducing  infamy  and  vice  into  retreats  where 
peace  and  innocence  have  hitherto  resided.' 

Our  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  There  seemed 
indeed  something  applicable  to  both  sides  in  this 
letter,  and  its  censures  might  as  well  be  referred 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  written  as  to  us  ;  but  the 
malicious  meaning  was  obvious,  and  we  went  no 
farther.  My  wife  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear 
me  to  the  end,  but  railed  at  the  writer  with  unre- 
strained resentment.  Olivia  was  equally  severe,  and 
Sophia  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at  his  baseness. 
As  for  my  part,  it  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  vilest 
instances  of  unprovoked  ingratitude  I  had  ever  met 
with.  Nor  could  J  account  for  it  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  imputing  it  to  his  desire  of  de- 
taining my  youngest  daughter  in  the  country,  to 
have  the  more  frequent  opportunities  of  an  inter- 
view. In  this  manner  we  all  sat  ruminating  upon 
schemes  of  vengeance,  when  our  other  little  boy 
came  running  in  to  tell  us,  that  Mr.  Burchell  was 
approaching  at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  It  is 
easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the  complicated 
sensations  which  are  felt  from  the  pain  of  a  recent 
injury,  and  the  pleasure  of  approaching  vengeance. 
Though  our  intentions  were  only  to  upbraid  him 
with  his  ingratitude  ;  yet  it  was  resolved  to  do 
it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  perfectly  cutting. 
For  this  purpose  we  agreed  to  meet  him  with  our 
usual  smiles,  to  chat  in  the  beginning  with  more 
than  ordinary  kindness,  to  amuse  him  a  little ;  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering  calm,  to  burst 
upon  him  like  an  earthquake,  and  overwhelm  him 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  baseness.  This  being 
resolved  upon,  my  wife  undertook  to  manage  the 
business  herself,  as  she  really  had  some  talents  for 
such  an  undertaking.  We  saw  him  approach  ;  he 
entered,  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down.  <  A  fine  day, 
Mr.  Burchell.' — *  A  very  fine  day,  doctor ;  though 
I  fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain,  by  the  shooting 
of  my  corns.' — *  The  shooting  of  your  horns,'  cried 
my  wife,  in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  asked 
pardon  for  being  fond  of  a  joke.    *  Dear  madam,' 


replied  he,  *  I  pai'don  you  with  all  my  heart ;  for 
I  protest  I  should  not  have  thought  it  a  joke,  had 
you  not  told  me.' — *  Perhaps  not,  sir,'  cried  my 
wife,  winking  at  us :  <  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  can 
tell  us  how  many  jokes  go  to  an  ounce.' — *I  fancy, 
madam,'  returned  Burchell,  *you  have  been  read- 
ing a  jest-book  this  morning,  that  ounce  of  jokes 
is  so  very  good  a  conceit ;  and  yet,  madam,  I  had 
rather  see  half  an  ounce  of  understanding.' — *  I 
believe  you  might,'  cried  my  wife,  still  smiling  at 
us,  though  the  laugh  was  against  her  ;  *  and  yet  I 
have  seen  some  men  pretend  to  understanding, 
that  have  very  little.' — '  And  no  doubt,'  replied 
her  antagonist,  *  you  have  known  ladies  set  up  for 
wit  that  had  none.'  I  quickly  began  to  find,  that 
my  wife  was  likely  to  gain  but  little  at  this  busi- 
ness ;  so  I  resolved  to  treat  him  in  a  style  of  more 
severity  myself.  *  Both  wit  and  understanding,' 
cried  I,  *  are  trifles  without  integrity  ;  it  is  that 
which  gives  value  to  every  character  ;  the  igno- 
rant peasant,  without  fault,  is  greater  than  the 
philosopher  with  many  ;  for  what  is  genius  or 
courage  without  a  heart  ? 

*An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 

'  I  always  held  that  hackneyed  maxim  of  Pope's,' 
returned  Mr.  Burchell,  *as  very  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  genius,  and  a  base  desertion  of  his  own 
superiority.  As  the  reputation  of  books  is  raised, 
not  by  their  freedom  from  defect,  but  the  great- 
ness of  their  beauties  ;  so  should  that  of  men  be 
prized,  not  for  their  exemption  from  fault,  but 
the  size  of  those  virtues  they  are  possessed  of. 
The  scholar  may  want  prudence  ;  the  statesman 
may  have  pride,  and  the  champion  ferocity  ;  but 
shall  we  prefer  to  these  the  low  mechanic,  who 
laboriously  plods  on  through  life  without  censure 
or  applause  ?  We  might  as  well  prefer  the  tame 
correct  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school  to  the 
erroneous,  but  sublime  animations  of  the  Roman 
pencil.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  I,  *  your  present  observation  is 
just,  when  there  are  shining  virtues  and  minute 
defects  ;  but  when  it  appears  that  great  vices  are 
opposed  in  the  same  mind  to  as  extraordinary 
virtues,  such  a  character  deserves  contempt.' 

*  Perhaps,'  cried  he,  *  there  may  be  some  such 
monsters  as  you  describe,  of  gi'eat  vices  joined  to 
great  virtues  ;  yet,  in  my  progress  through  life, 
I  never  yet  found  one  instance  of  their  existence  : 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  ever  perceived,  that  where 
the  mind  was  capacious  the  afiections  were  good. 
And  indeed  Providence  seems  kindly  our  friend 
in  this  particular,  thus  to  debilitate  the  under- 
standing where  the  heart  is  corrupt,  and  diminish 
the  power  where  there  is  the  will  to  do  mischief. 
This  rule  seems  to  extend  even  to  other  animals  ; 
the  little  vermin  race  are  ever  treacherous,  cruel, 
and  cowardly  ;  whilst  those  endowed  with  strength 
and  power  are  generous,  brave,  and  gentle.' 

*  These  observations  sound  well,'  retuxTied  I, 
'  and  yet  it  would  be  easy  this  moment  to  point 
out  a  man,'  and  I  fixed  my  eye  steadfastly  upon 
him,  '  whose  head  and  heart  fonn  a  most  detest- 
able contrast.  Ay,  sir,'  continued  I,  raising  my 
voice,  *  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
detecting  him  in  the  midst  of  his  fancied  security. 
Do  you  know  this,  sir — this  pocket-book  ?' — *  Yes, 
sir,'  returned  he,  with  a  face  of  impenetrable 
assurance  ;  '  that  pocket-book  is  mine,  and  I  am 
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glad  you  have  found  it.' — 'And  do  you  know,' 
cried  I,  '  this  letter  ?  Nay,  never  falter,  man  ; 
but  look  me  full  in  the  face  :  I  say,  do  you  know 
this  letter  1 "-— '  That  letter,'  replied  he  ;  '  yes,  it 
was  I  that  wrote  that  letter.' — *  And  how  could 
you,'  said  I,  *  so  basely,  so  ungratefully,  presume 
to  write  this  letter?' — 'And  how  came  you,' re- 
plied he,  with  looks  of  unparalleled  effrontery, '  so 
basely  to  presume  to  break  open  this  letter  ? 
Don't  you  know,  now,  I  could  hang  you  all  for 
this  ?  All  that  I  have  to  do,  is  to  swear  at  the 
next  justice's  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  break- 
ing open  the  lock  of  my  pocket-book,  and  so  hang 
you  all  up  at  this  door.'  This  piece  of  unexpected 
insolence  raised  me  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could 
scarcely  govern  my  passion.  '  Ungrateful  wretch  ! 
be  gone,  and  no  longer  pollute  my  dwelling  with 
thy  baseness.  Be  gone  !  and  never  let  me  see 
thee  again :  go  from  my  door,  and  the  only 
punishment  I  wish  thee  is  an  alarmed  conscience, 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  tormentor  1 '  So  saying, 
I  threw  him  his  pocket-book,  which  he  took  up 
with  a  smile,  and  shutting  the  clasps  with  the 
utmost  composure,  left  us  quite  astonished  at  the 
serenity  of  his  assurance.  My  wife  was  particu- 
larly enraged  that  nothing  could  make  him  angry, 
or  make  him  seem  ashamed  of  his  villanies.  '  My 
dear,'  cried  I,  willing  to  calm  those  passions  that 
had  been  raised  too  high  among  us, '  we  are  not 
to  be  surprised  that  bad  men  want  shame ;  they 
only  blush  at  being  detected  in  doing  good,  but 
glory  in  their  vices. 

*  Guilt  and  Shame  (says  the  allegory)  were  at 
first  companions,  and  in  the  beginning  of  their 
journey  inseparably  kept  together.  But  their 
union  was  soon  found  to  be  disagreeable  and 
inconvenient  to  both  :  Guilt  gave  Shame  frequent 
uneasiness,  and  Shame  often  betrayed  the  secret 
conspiracies  of  Guilt.  After  long  disagreement, 
therefore,  they  at  length  consented  to  part  for 
ever.  Guilt  boldly  walked  forward  alone,  to  over- 
take Fate,  that  went  before  in  the  shape  of  an 
executioner ;  but  Shame,  being  naturally  timorous, 
returned  back  to  keep  company  with  Virtue,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  their  journey  they  had  left 
behind.  Thus,  my  children,  after  men  have  tra- 
velled through  a  few  stages  in  vice.  Shame  forsakes 
them,  and  returns  back  to  wait  upon  the  few 
virtues  they  have  still  remainmg.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    FAMILY    USE    ART,    ^V'HICH    IS    OPPOSED    BY    STILL 
GREATER. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Sophia's  sensations, 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  easily  consoled  for  Mr. 
Burchell's  absence  by  the  company  of  our  land- 
lord, whose  visits  now  became  more  frequent  and 
longer.  Though  he  had  been  disappointed  in  pro- 
curing my  daughters  the  amusements  of  the  town, 
as  he  designed,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying them  with  those  little  recreations  which 
our  retirement  would  admit  of.  He  usually  came 
in  the  mox*ning,  and  while  my  son  and  I  followed 
our  occupations  abroad,  he  sat  with  the  family  at 
home,  and  amused  them  by  describing  the  town, 
with  every  part  of  which  he  was  particularly 


acquainted.  He  could  repeat  all  the  observations 
that  were  retailed  in  the  amosphere  of  the  play- 
houses, and  had  all  the  good  things  of  the  high 
wils  by  rote,  long  before  they  made  their  way  into 
the  jest-books.  The  intervals  between  conver- 
sation were  employed  in  teaching  my  daughters 
piquet ;  or,  sometimes,  in  setting  my  two  little 
ones  to  box,  to  make  them  sharp,  as  he  called  it : 
but  the  hopes  of  having  him  for  a  son-in-law  in 
some  measure  blinded  us  to  all  his  imperfections. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  my  wife  laid  a  thousand 
schemes  to  entrap  him  ;  or,  to  speak  it  more 
tenderly,  used  every  art  to  magnify  the  merit  of 
her  daughter.  If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and 
crisp,  they  were  made  by  Olivia  ;  if  the  goose- 
berry-wine was  well  knit,  the  gooseberries  were 
of  her  gathering  ;  it  was  her  fingers  which  gave 
the  pickles  their  peculiar  green  ;  and  in  the  com- 
position of  a  pudding  it  was  her  judgment  that 
mixed  the  ingredients.  Then  the  poor  woman 
would  sometimes  tell  the  squire,  that  she  thought 
him  and  Olivia  extremely  of  a  size,  and  would 
bid  both  stand  up  to  see  which  was  the  tallest. 
These  instances  of  cunning,  which  she  thought 
impenetrable,  yet  which  everybody  saw  through, 
were  very  pleasing  to  our  benefactor,  who  gave 
every  day  some  new  proofs  o^  his  passion,  which, 
though  they  had  not  arisen  to  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, yet  we  thought  fell  but  little  short  of  it  : 
and  his  slowness  was  sometimes  attributed  to 
native  bashfulness,  and  sometimes  to  his  fear  of 
offending  his  uncle.  An  occurrence,  however, 
which  happened  soon  after,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  he  designed  to  become  one  of  our  family  ; 
my  wife  even  regarded  it  as  an  absolute  promise. 
My  wife  and  daughters,  happening  to  return  a 
visit  at  neighbour  Flamborough's,  found  that 
family  had  lately  got  their  pictures  drawn  by  a 
limner,  who  travelled  the  country,  and  took  like- 
nesses for  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  As  this  family 
and  ours  had  long  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  point  of 
taste,  our  spirit  took  the  alarm  at  this  stolen 
march  upon  us,  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  could 
say,  and  I  said  much,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
should  have  our  pictures  done  too.  Having,  there- 
fore, engaged  the  limner,  (for  what  could  I  do  ?) 
our  next  deliberation  was  to  show  the  superiority 
of  our  taste  in  the  attitudes.  As  for  our  neigh- 
bour's family,  there  were  seven  of  them,  and  they 
were  drawn  with  seven  oranges — a  thing  quite 
out  of  taste,  no  variety  in  life,  no  composition  in 
the  world.  We  desired  to  have  something  in  a 
brighter  style,  and,  after  many  debates,  at  length 
came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  of  being  drawn 
together,  in  one  large  historical  family-piece. 
Thi3  would  be  cheaper,  since  one  frame  would 
serve  for  all,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
genteel  ;  for  all  families  of  any  taste  were  now 
drawn  in  the  same  manner.  As  we  did  not 
immediately  recollect  an  historical  subject  to  hit 
us,  we  were  contented  each  with  being  drawn  as 
independent  historical  figures.  My  wife  desired 
to  be  represented  as  Venus,  and  the  painter  was 
requested  not  to  be  too  frugal  of  his  diamonds  in 
her  stomacher  and  hair.  Her  two  little  ones 
were  to  be  as  Cupids  by  her  side  ;  while  I,  in  my 
gown  and  band,  was  to  present  her  with  my  books 
on  the  Whistonian  controversy.  Olivia  would  be 
drawn  as  an  Amazon,  sitting  upon,*  bank  of 
I  flowers,  dressed  in  a  green  Joseph,  richly  laced 
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with  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was 
to  be  a  shepherdess,  with  as  many  sheep  as  the 
painter  could  put  in  for  nothing ;  and  Moses 
was  to  be  dressed  out  with  a  hat  and  white 
feather. 

Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the  squire,  thsit  he 
insisted  on  being  put  in  as  one  of  the  family,  in 
the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Olivia's 
feet.  This  was  considered  by  us  all  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  desire  to  be  introduced  into  the  family, 
nor  could  we  refuse  his  request.  The  painter 
was  thei'efore  set  to  work,  and,  as  he  wrought 
with  assiduity  and  expedition,  in  less  than  four 
days  the  whole  was  completed.  The  piece  was 
large,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  did  not  spare  his 
colours  ;  for  which  my  wife  gave  him  great  enco- 
miums. We  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
performance  ;  but  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
which  had  not  occurred  till  the  picture  was 
finished,  now  struck  us  with  dismay.  It  was  so 
very  large,  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to 
fix  it.  How  we  all  came  to  disregard  so  material 
a  point  is  inconceivable  ;  but  certain  it  is,  we  had 
all  been  greatly  remiss.  This  picture,  therefore, 
instead  of  gratifying  our  vanity,  as  we  hoped, 
leaned  in  a  most  mortifying  manner  against  the 
kitchen  wall,  where  the  canvass  was  stretched 
and  painted,  much  too  large  to  be  got  through 
any  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of  all  our  neigh- 
bours. One  compared  it  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  long- 
boat, too  large  to  be  removed ;  another  thought 
it  more  resembled  a  reel  in  a  bottle  ;  some  won- 
dered how  it  could  be  got  out,  but  still  more  were 
amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 

But  though  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  it 
effectually  raised  more  malicious  suggestions  in 
many.  The  squire's  portrait  being  found  united 
with  ours,  was  an  honour  too  great  to  escape 
envy.  Scandalous  whispers  began  to  circulate  at 
our  expense,  and  our  tranquillity  was  continually 
disturbed  by  persons  who  came  as  friends  to  tell 
us  what  was  said  of  us  by  enemies.  These  reports 
were  always  resented  with  becoming  spirit ;  but 
scandal  ever  improves  by  opposition. 

We  once  again,  therefore,  entered  into  consulta- 
tion upon  obviating  the  malice  of  our  enemies, 
and  at  last  came  to  a  resolution  which  had  too 
much  cunning  to  give  me  entire  satisfaction.  It 
was  this :  as  our  principal  object  was  to  discover 
the  honour  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  addresses,  my  wife 
undei'took  to  sound  him,  by  pretending  to  ask 
his  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  her 
eldest  daughter.  If  this  was  not  found  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  a  declaration,  it  was  then  re- 
solved to  terrify  him  with  a  rival.  To  this  last 
step,  however,  I  would  by  no  means  give  my  con- 
sent, till  Olivia  gave  me  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  she  would  marry  the  person  provided  to  rival 
him  upon  this  occasion,  if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by 
taking  her  himself.  Such  was  the  scheme  laid, 
which,  though  I  did  not  strenuously  oppose,  I  did 
not  entirely  approve. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Thornhill 
came  to  see  us,  my  girls  took  care  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  in  order  to  give  their  mama  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  her  scheme  in  execution  ;  but 
they  only  retired  to  the  next  room,  from  whence 
they  could  overhear  the  whole  conversation  :  my 
wife  artfully  introduced  it  by  observing,  that  one 
of  the  Miss  Flamboroughs  was  like  to  have  a  very 


good  match  of  it  in  Mr.  Spanker.  To  this  the 
squire  assenting,  she  proceeded  to  remark,  that 
they  who  had  warm  fortunes  were  always  sure  of 
getting  good  husbands :  '  But  Heaven  help,'  con- 
tinued she,  *  the  girls  that  have  none  !  Wliat 
signifies  beauty,  Mr.  Thornhill  l  or  what  signifies 
all  the  virtue  and  all  the  qualifications  in  the 
world,  in  this  age  of  self-interest?  It  is  not, 
What  is  she  1  but,  What  has  she  1  is  all  the 
cry.' 

'  Madam,'  returned  he,  *  I  highly  approve  the 
justice,  as  well  as  the  novelty,  of  your  remarks  ; 
and,  if  I  were  a  king,  it  should  be  otherwise.  It 
should  then,  indeed,  be  fine  times  for  the  girls 
without  fortunes  ;  our  two  young  ladies  should  be 
the  first  for  whom  I  would  provide.' 

*  Ah  !  sir,'  returned  my  wife, '  you  are  pleased 
to  be  facetious  :  but  I  wish  I  were  a  queen,  and 
then  I  know  where  my  eldest  daughter  should 
look  for  a  husband.  But  now  that  you  have  put 
it  into  my  head,  seriously,  Mr.  Thornhill,  can't 
you  recommend  me  a  proper  husband  for  her  1 
she  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  well  grown,  and 
well  educated  ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  does 
not  want  for  parts.' 

*  Madam,'  replied  he,  '  if  I ,  were  to  choose,  I 
would  find  out  a  person  possessed  of  every  accom- 
plishment that  can  make  an  angel  happy,  one 
with  prudence,  fortune,  taste,  and  sincerity  :  such, 
madam,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  hus- 
band.'— *  Ay,  sir,'  said  she,  '  but  do  you  know  of 
any  such  pei'sou  ?' — *No,  madam,'  returned  he, 

*  it  is  impossible  to  know  any  person  that  deserves 
to  be  her  husband  :  she's  too  great  a  treasure  for 
one  man's  possession  :  she's  a  goddess.  Upon 
my  soul,  I  speak  what  I  think,  she  is  an  angel.' — 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Thornhill,  you  only  flatter  my  poor  girl : 
but  we  have  been  thinking  of  marrying  her  to 
one  of  your  tenants,  whose  mother  is  lately  dead, 
and  who  wants  a  manager  ;  you  know  whom  I 
mean,  Farmer  Williams ;  a  warm  man,  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill, able  to  give  her  good  bread  ;  and  who  has 
several  times  made  her  proposals'  (which  Avas 
actually  the  case).  *  But,  sir,'  concluded  she,  *  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  approbation  of  our 
choice.' — '  How,  madam  ! '  replied  he,  *  my  appro- 
bation !  My  approbation  of  such  a  choice  !  Never. 
What !  sacrifice  so  much  beauty,  and  sense,  and 
goodness,  to  a  creature  insensible  of  the  blessing  ! 
Excuse  me,  I  can  never  approve  of  such  a  piece 
of  injustice  !  And  I  have  my  reasons — '  *  Indeed, 
sir,'  cried  Deborah,  '  if  you  have  your  reasons, 
that's  another  affair  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  those  reasons.' — '  Excuse  me,  madam,'  re- 
turned he,  *they  lie  too  deep  for  discovery,'  (laying 
his  hand  upon  his  bosom,)  '  they  remain  buried, 
riveted  here.' 

After  he  was  gone,  upon  a  general  consultation, 
we  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  these  fine 
sentiments.  Olivia  considex*ed  them  as  instances 
of  the  most  exalted  passion  ;  but  I  was  not  quite 
so  sanguine  :  it  seemed  to  me  pretty  plain,  that 
they  had  more  of  love  than  matrimony  in  them  ; 
yet,  whatever  they  might  portend,  it  was  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  Farmer  Williams,  who, 
from  my  daughter's  first  appearance  in  the  country, 
had  paid  her  his  addresses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

6CAKCELY  ANY  VIRTUE   FOUND  TO  RESIST  THE   POWKK  OF 
LONG  AND   PLEASING  TEMPTATION. 

As  I  only  studied  my  child's  real  happiness,  the 
assiduity  of  Mr.  Williams  pleased  me,  as  he  was 
in  easy  circumstances,  prudent,  and  sincere.  It 
required  but  very  little  encouragement  to  revive 
his  former  passion  ;  so  that  in  an  evening  or  two 
he  and  Mr.  Thornliill  met  at  our  house,  and  sur- 
veyed each  other  for  some  time  with  looks  of 
anger  :  but  Williams  owed  his  landlord  no  rent, 
and  little  regarded  his  indignation.  Ohvia,  on 
her  side,  acted  the  coquet  to  perfection,  if  that 
might  be  called  acting  which  was  her  real  cha- 
racter, pretending  to  lavish  all  her  tenderness  on 
her  new  lover.  Mr.  Thornhill  appeared  quite 
dejected  at  this  preference,  and,  with  a  pensive 
air,  took  leave ;  though  I  own  it  puzzled  me  to 
find  him  in  so  much  pain  as  he  ajipeared  to  be, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  so  easily  to  remove 
the  cause,  by  declaring  an  honourable  passion. 
But  whatever  uneasiness  he  seemed  to  endure,  it 
•could  easily  be  perceived  that  Olivia's  anguish 
was  much  greater.  After  any  of  these  interviews 
between  her  lovei's,  of  which  there  were  several, 
she  usually  retired  to  solitude,  and  there  indulged 
her  grief.  It  was  in  such  a  situation  I  found  her 
one  evening,  after  she  had  been  for  some  time 
supporting  a  fictitious  gaiety.  *  You  now  see,  my 
child,'  said  I,  *that  your  confidence  in  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  passion  was  all  a  dream  ;  he  permits  the 
rivalry  of  another,  every  way  his  inferior,  though 
he  knows  it  lies  in  his  power  to  secure  you  to 
himself  by  a  candid  declaration.' — '  Yes,  papa,' 
returned  she,  'Jmt  he  has  his  reasons  for  this 
delay  ;  1  know  he  has.  The  sincerity  of  his  looks 
and  words  convinces  me  of  his  real  esteem.  A 
short  tune,  I  hope,  will  discover  the  generosity  of 
his  sentiments,  and  convince  you  that  my  opinion 
of  him  has  been  more  just  than  yours.' — '  Olivia, 
my  darling,'  returned  I,  '  every  scheme  that  has 
been  hitherto  pursued  to  compel  him  to  a  declara- 
tion has  been  proposed  and  planned  by  yourself, 
nor  can  you  in  the  least  say  that  I  have  con- 
strained you.  But  you  must  not  suppose,  my 
dear,  that  I  will  ever  be  instrumental  in  suffering 
his  honest  rival  to  be  the  dupe  of  your  ill-placed 
passion.  Whatever  time  you  I'cquire  to  bi-ing 
your  fancied  admix-er  to  an  explanation,  shall  be 
granted  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  if  he 
is  still  regardless,  I  must  absolutely  insist  that 
honest  Mr.  Williams  shall  be  rewarded  for  his 
fidelity.  The  character  which  I  have  hitherto 
supported  in  life  demands  this  fi^om  me  ;  and  my 
tenderness  as  a  parent  shall  never  influence  my 
integrity  as  a  man.  Name,  then,  your  day  ;  let 
it  be  as  distant  as  you  think  proper,  and  in  the 
mean  time  take  care  to  let  Mr.  Thornhill  know 
the  exact  time  on  which  I  design  delivering  you 
up  to  another.  If  he  really  loves  you,  his  own 
good  sense  will  readily  suggest  that  there  is  but 
one  method  alone  to  prevent  his  losing  you  for 
evei'.'  This  proposal,  which  she  could  not  avoid 
considering  as  perfectly  just,  was  readily  agreed 
to.  She  again  renewed  her  most  positive  promise 
of  marrying  Mr.  Williams,  in  case  of  the  other's 
insensibility  ;   and  at  the  next  opportunity,  in 


Mr.  Thornhill's  presence,  that  day  month  was  fixed 
upon  for  her  nuptials  with  his  rival. 

Such  vigorous  proceedings  seemed  to  redouble 
Mr.  Thornhill's  anxiety :  but  what  Olivia  really 
felt  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  In  this  struggle 
between  prudence  and  passion,  her  vivacity  quite 
forsook  her,  and  every  opportunity  of  solitude  was 
sought,  and  spent  in  tears.  One  week  passed  away ; 
but  Mr.  Thornhill  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  her 
nuptials.  The  succeeding  week  he  was  still  assi- 
duous, but  not  more  open.  On  the  third  he  dis- 
continued his  visits  entirely ;  and  instead  of  my 
daughter  testifying  any  impatience,  as  I  expected, 
she  seemed  to  retain  a  pensive  tranquillity,  which 
I  looked  upon  as  resignation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  now  sincerely  pleased  with  thinking  that  my 
child  was  going  to  be  secured  in  a  continuance  of 
competence  and  peace,  and  frequently  applauded 
her  resolution,  in  preferring  happiness  to  osten- 
tation. 

It  Avas  within  about  four  days  of  her  intended 
nuptials,  that  my  little  family  at  night  were  ga- 
thered i-ound  a  charming  fire,  telling  stories  of  the 
past,  and  laying  schemes  for  the  future ;  busied  in 
ibi'ming  a  thousand  projects,  and  laughing  at  what- 
ever folly  came  uppermost.  '  Well,  Moses,'  cried 
I,  '  we  shall  soon,  my  boy,  have  a  wedding  in  the 
family ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  matters  and  things 
in  general  V — '  My  opinion,  father,  is,  that  all  things 
go  on  very  well ;  and  I  was  just  now  thinking,  that 
when  sister  Livy  is  married  to  Farmer  Williams 
we  shall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cider-press  and 
brewing-tubs  for  nothing.' — '  That  we  shall,  Moses,' 
cried  I, '  and  he  will  sing  us  Death  and  the  Ladi/, 
to  raise  our  spirits,  into  the  bargain.' — '  He  has 
taught  that  song  to  our  Dick,'  cried  Moses :  '  and 
I  think  he  goes  through  it  very  prettily.' — '  Does 
he  so  ? '  cried  I, '  then  let  us  have  it :  where  is 
little  Dick  ?  let  him  up  with  it  boldly.'—'  My  bro- 
ther Dick,'  cried  Bill,  my  youngest,  'is  just  gone 
out  with  sister  Livy:  but  Mr.  Williams  has  taught 
me  two  songs,  and  I'll  sing  them  for  you,  papa. 
Which  song  do  you  choose — The  Dying  Swan,  or 
the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog  ? ' — *  The 
elegy,  child,  by  all  means,'  said  I, '  I  never  heard 
that  yet, — and  Deborah,  my  life,  grief,  you  know, 
is  dry ;  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  the  best  gooseberry- 
wine,  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  I  have  wept  so  much 
at  all  sorts  of  elegies  of  late,  that,  without  an  en- 
livening glass,  I  am  sure  this  will  overoome  me. 
And  Sophy,  love,  take  your  guitar,  and  thrum  in 
with  the  boy  a  little.' 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF   A   MAI)   DOG. 


Good  people  all,  of  every  sort, 
Give  ear  unto  my  song ; 

And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short. 
It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Islington  there  was  a  man, 
Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 

That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran, 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 

A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foea ; 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad. 

When  he  put  on  his  clothed. 
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And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found ; 

As  many  dogs  there  be. 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hoimd, 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

Tliis  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends ; 

But  when  a  pique  began. 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man  ! 

Around  from  all  the  neighb'ring  streets 

The  wond'ring  neighbours  ran  ; 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 

To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

The  woimd  it  seemed  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye ; 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 

They  swore  the  man  would  die. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 
That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied  ; 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

*  A  very  good  boy,  Bill,  upon  my  word  ;  and  an 
elegy  that  may  be  truly  called  tragical.  Come, 
my  children,  here's  Bill's  health,  and  may  he  one 
day  be  a  bishop ! ' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  cried  my  wife ;  *  and  if  he 
but  preaches  as  well  as  he  sings,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  him.  The  most  of  his  family,  by  the  mother's 
side,  could  sing  a  good  song;  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  our  country,  that  the  family  of  the 
Blenkinsops  could  never  look  straight  before 
them  ;  nor  the  Hugginsons  blow  out  a  candle  ; 
that  there  were  none  of  the  Grograms  but  could 
sing  a  song,  or  of  the  Marjorams  but  could  tell  a 
story,' — '  However  that  be,'  cried  I,  <  the  most 
vulgar  ballad  of  all  generally  pleases  me  better 
than  the  fine  modern  odes,  and  things  that  petrify 
us  in  a  single  stanza :  productions  that  we  at  once 
detest  and  praise.  Put  the  glass  to  your  brother, 
Moses.  The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that 
they  are  in  despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible 
part  of  mankind  very  little  pain.  A  lady  loses  her 
muff,  her  fan,  or  her  lap-dog,  and  so  the  silly  poet 
runs  home  to  versify  the  disaster.' 

*  That  may  be  the  mode,'  cried  Moses,  *  in  sub- 
limer  compositions ;  but  the  Ranelagh  songs  that 
come  down  to  us  are  perfectly  familiar,  and  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould ;  Colin  meets  Dolly,  and 
they  hold  a  dialogue  together  ;  he  gives  her  a  fair- 
ing to  put  in  her  hair,  and  she  presents  him  with 
a  nosegay ;  and  then  they  go  together  to  church, 
where  they  give  good  advice  to  young  nymphs  and 
swains  to  get  married  as  fast  as  they  can.' 

'  And  very  good  advice  too,'  cried  I ;  *  and  I  am 
told  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world  where  advice 
can  be  given  mth  so  much  propriety  as  there :  for, 
as  it  persuades  us  to  marry,  it  also  furnishes  us 
with  a  wife ;  and  surely  that  must  be  an  excellent 
market,  my  boy,  where  we  are  told  what  we  want, 
and  supplied  with  it  when  wanting.' 

<  Yes,  sir,'  returned  Moses, '  and  I  know  but  of 
two  such  markets  for  wives  in  Europe,  Ranelagh 
in  England,  and  Fontarabia  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
market  is  open  once  a  year,  but  our  English  wives 
are  saleable  every  night.' 

*  You  are  right,  my  boy,'  cried  his  mother  ; 
'  Old  England  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  for 
husbands  to  get  wives.' — ^  And  for  wives  to  ma- 
nage their  husbands,'  inten-upted  I.    *  It  is  a  pro- 


verb abroad,  that  if  a  bridge  were  built  across  the 
sea,  all  the  ladies  of  the  continent  would  come  over 
to  take  pattern  from  ours  ;  for  there  are  no  such 
wives  in  Europe  as  our  own.  But  let  us  have  one 
bottle  more,  Deboi-ah,  my  life,  and,  Moses,  give 
us  a  good  song.  What  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to 
Heaven  for  thus  bestowing  ti'anquillity,  health, 
and  competence !  I  think  myself  happier  now 
than  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth.  He  has 
no  such  fireside,  nor  such  pleasant  faces  about  it. 
Yes,  Deborah,  we  are  now  growing  old ;  but  the 
evening  of  our  life  is  likely  to  be  happy.  We  are 
descended  from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stain,  and 
we  shall  leave  a  good  and  virtuous  race  of  chil- 
dren behind  us.  While  we  live  they  will  be  our 
support  and  our  pleasure  here,  and  when  we  die 
they  will  transmit  our  honour  untainted  to  poste- 
rity. Come,  my  son,  we  wait  for  a  song  ;  let  us 
have  a  chorus.  But  where  is  my  darling  Olivia  X 
That  little  cherub's  voice  is  always  sweetest  in  the 
concert.'  Just  as  I  spoke,  Dick  came  running  in 
— '  O  papa,  papa,  she  is  gone  from  us — she  is  gone 
from  us ;  my  sister  Livy  is  gone  from  us  for  ever  I* 
— *  Gone,  child  !' — '  Yes ;  she  is  gone  off  with  two 
gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise,  and  one  of  them  kissed 
her,  and  said  he  would  die  for  her ;  and  she  cried 
very  much,  and  was  for  coming  back  ;  but  he  per- 
suaded her  again,  and  she  went  into  the  chaise, 
and  said,  "  Oh  !  what  will  my  poor  papa  do  when 
he  knows  I  am  undone." ' — '  Now,  then,'  cried  I, 
'  my  children,  go  and  be  miserable  ;  for  we  shall 
never  enjoy  one  hour  more.  And,  0,  may  Heaven's 
evei'lasting  fury  light  upon  him  and  his  !  Thus  to 
rob  me  of  my  child ! — And  sure  it  will — for  taking 
back  my  sweet  innocent  that  I  was  leading  up  to 
heaven  !  Such  sincerity  as  my  child  was  possessed 
of  !  But  all  our  earthly  happiness  is  now  over  ! 
Go,  my  children,  go  and  be  miserable  and  infa- 
mous— for  my  heart  is  broken  within  me  !'  '  Fa- 
ther,' cried  my  son,  *  is  this  your  fortitude  V — 
*  Fortitude,  child  ! — Yes,  he  shall  see  I  have  forti- 
tude— bring  me  my  pistols — I'll  pursue  the  traitor 
— while  he  is  on  earth,  I'll  pursue  him ! — Old  as 
I  am,  he  shall  find  I  can  sting  him  yet — the  vil- 
lain— the  perfidious  villain  1'  I  had  by  this  time 
reached  down  my  pistols,  when  my  poor  wife, 
whose  passions  were  not  so  strong  as  mine,  caught 
me  in  her  arms.  ^  My  dearest,  dearest  husband,* 
cried  she, '  the  Bible  is  the  only  weapon  that  is  fit 
for  your  old  hands  now.  Open  that,  my  love,  and 
read  our  anguish  into  patience,  for  she  has  vilely 
deceived  us.' — '  Indeed,  sir,'  resumed  my  son, 
after  a  pause,  *  your  rage  is  too  violent  and  unbe- 
coming. You  should  be  my  mother's  comforter, 
and  you  increase  her  pain.  It  ill  suited  you  and 
your  reverend  character,  thus  to  curse  your 
greatest  enemy ; — ^you  should  not  have  cursed 
him,  villain  as  he  is.' — '  I  did  not  curse  him,  child, 
did  I  V — '  Indeed,  sir,  you  did,  you  cursed  him 
twice.' — '  Then  may  Heaven  forgive  me  and  him 
if  I  did.  And  now,  my  son,  I  see  it  was  more 
than  human  benevolence  that  first  taught  us  to 
bless  our  enemies. — Blessed  be  his  holy  name  for 
all  the  good  he  hath  given,  and  for  all  that  he  hath 
taken  away.  But  it  is  not — it  is  not  a  small  dis- 
tress that  can  wring  tears  from  these  old  eyes,  that 
have  not  wept  for  so  many  years.  My  child — to 
undo  my  darling !  May  confusion  seize — Heaven 
forgive  me ! — what  am  I  about  to  say  ? — You  may 
remember,  my  love,  how  good  she  was,  and  how 
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charmiDg ;  till  this  vile  moment  all  her  care  was 
to  make  us  happy.  Had  she  but  died !  but  she  is 
gone ;  the  honour  of  our  family  is  contaminated, 
and  I  must  look  out  for  happiness  in  other  worlds 
than  here.  But,  my  child,  you  saw  them  go  off; 
perhaps  he  forced  her  away  ?  If  he  forced  her, 
she  may  yet  be  innocent.' — *  Ah,  no,  sh','  cried  the 
child  ;  '  he  only  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his 
angel,  and  she  wept  very  much,  and  leaned  upon 
his  arm,  and  they  drove  off  very  fast.' — '  She's  an 
ungrateful  creatui'e,'  cried  my  wife,  who  could 
,  scarcely  speak  for  weeping,  *  to  use  us  thus  ;  she 
never  had  the  least  constraint  put  upon  her  affec- 
tions. The  vile  strumpet  has  basely  deserted  her 
parents  without  any  provocation — thus  to  bring 
your  grey  hairs  to  the  grave,  and  I  must  shortly 
follow.' 

In  this  manner  that  night,  the  first  of  our  real 
misfortunes,  was  spent  in  the  bitterness  of  com- 
I    plaint,  and  ill-supported  sallies  of  enthusiasm.     I 
I    determined,  however,  to  find  out  our  betrayer, 
wherever  he  was,  and  reproach  his  baseness.  The 
next  morning  we  missed  our  wretched  child  at 
breakfast,  where  she  used  to  give  life  and  cheer- 
i    fulness  to  us  all.     My  wife,  as  before,  attempted 
I    to  ease  her  heart  by  reproaches.     *  Never,'  cried 
j    she,   'shall  that  vilest  stain  of  our  family  again 
I    darken  these  harmless  doors.     I  will  never  call 
!    her  daughter  more.     No  !  let  the  strumpet  live 
I    with  her  vile  seducer :  she  may  bring  us  to  shame, 
I    but  she  shall  never  more  deceive  us.' 
I        '  Wife,'  said  I, '  do  not  talk  thus  hardly :  my  de- 
I    testation  of  her  guilt  is  as  great  as  yours  ;  but 
ever  shall  this  house  and  this  heart  be  open  to  a 
poor  returning  repentant  sinner.     The  sooner  she 
returns  from  her  transgression,  the  more  welcome 
:    shall  she  be  to  me.     For  the  first  time  the  very 
I    best   may   err;    ai't  may  persuade,  and  novelty 
j    spread  out  its  charm.     The  first  fault  is  the  child 
j    of  simplicity  ;    but  every  other,  the  offspring  of 
guilt.     Yes,  the  wretched  creature  shall  be  wel- 
come to  this  heart  and  this  house,  though  stained 
j    with  ten  thousand  vices.     I  will  again  hearken  to 
the  music  of  her  voice,  again  will  I  hang  fondly 
i    on  her  bosom,  if  I  find  but  repentance  there.    My 
,    son,  bring  hither  my  Bible  and  my  staff ;  I  will 
j    pursue  her,  wherever  she  is ;  and,  though  I  cannot 
save  her  from  shame,  I  may  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  her  iniquity.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THK  PURSUIT    OF  A    FATHKR  TO  RECLAIM    A    LOST    CHILD    TO 
VIRTUE. 

j    Though  the  child  could  not  describe  the  gentle- 
:    man's  person,  who  handed  his  sister  into  the  post- 
chaise,  yet  my  suspicions  fell  entirely  upon   our 
I    young   landlord,   whose   character    for   such   in- 
j    ti-igues  was  but  too  well  known.     I  therefore  di- 
,    rected  my   steps   towards   Thornhill   Castle,  re- 
j    solving  to  upbraid  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
back  my  daughter ;  but  before  I  had  reached  his 
seat  I  was  met  by  one  of  my  parishionei-s,  who 
said  he  saw  a  young  lady  resembling  my  daughter 
in  a  post-chaise  with  a  gentleman,  whom,  by  the 
description,  I  could  only  guess  to  be  Mr.  Burchell, 
and  that  they  drove  very  fast.     This  information, 
however,  did  by  no  means  satisfy  me ;  I  therefore 


went  to  the  young  squire's,  and,  though  it  was  yet 
early,  insisted  upon  seeing  him  immediately ;  he 
soon  appeared  with  the  most  open  familiar  air, 
and  seemed  perfectly  amazed  at  my  daughter's 
elopement,  protesting  upon  his  honour  that  he 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  it.  I  now  therefore  con- 
demned my  former  suspicions,  and  could  turn 
them  only  on  Mr.  Burchell,  who  I  recollected  had 
of  late  several  private  conferences  with  her  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  another  witness  left  me  no  room 
to  doubt  of  his  villany,  who  averred  that  he  and 
my  daughter  were  actually  gone  towards  the 
Wells,  about  thirty  miles  off,  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  company.  Being  driven  to  that  state 
of  mind  in  which  we  are  more  ready  to  act  preci- 
pitately than  to  reason  right,  I  never  debated  with 
myself,  whether  these  accounts  might  not  have 
been  given  by  persons  purposely  placed  in  my  way 
to  mislead  me,  but  resolved  to  pursue  my  daughter 
and  her  fancied  deluder  thither.  I  walked  along 
with  earnestness,  and  inquired  of  several  by  the 
way  ;  but  received  no  accounts,  till  entering  the 
town  I  was  met  by  a  person  on  horseback,  whom 
I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  the  squire's,  and 
he  assured  me,  that  if  I  followed  them  to  the  races, 
which  were  but  thirty  miles  farther,  I  might  de- 
pend upon  overtaking  them  ;  for  he  had  seen  them 
dance  there  the  night  before,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly seemed  charmed  with  my  daughter's  per- 
formance. Early  the  next  day  I  walked  forward 
to  the  races,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  I 
canje  upon  the  course.  The  company  made  a  very 
brilliant  appearance,  all  earnestly  employed  in  one 
pursuit,  that  of  pleasure  ;  how  different  from  mine, 
that  of  reclaiming  a  lost  child  to  virtue  !  I  thought 
I  perceived  Mr.  Burchell  at  some  distance  from 
me  :  but,  as  if  he  dreaded  an  interview,  upon  my 
approaching  him  lie  mixed  among  a  crowd,  and  1 
saw  him  no  more. 

I  now  reflected,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose 
to  continue  my  pursuit  farther,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  to  an  innocent  family,  who  wanted 
my  assistance.  But  the  agitations  of  my  mind, 
and  the  fatigues  I  had  undei^gone,  threw  me  into 
a  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  I  perceived  be- 
fore I  came  off  the  course.  This  was  another  un- 
expected stroke,  as  I  was  more  than  seventy  miles 
distant  from  home  ;  however,  I  retired  to  a  little 
ale-house  by  the  road-side  ;  and  in  this  place,  the 
usual  retreat  of  indigence  and  frugality,  I  laid  me 
down  patiently  to  wait  the  issue  of  my  disorder. 
I  languished  here  for  nearly  three  weeks ;  but  at 
last  my  constitution  prevailed,  though  I  was  un- 
provided with  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my 
entertainment.  It  is  possible  the  anxiety  from 
this  last  circumstance  alone  might  have  brought 
on  a  relapse,  had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  traveller 
who  stopped  to  take  a  cursory  refi'eshment.  This 
person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  book- 
seller in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  who  has  written 
so  many  little  books  for  children :  he  called  him- 
self their  friend,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all  man- 
kind. He  was  no  sooner  alighted,  but  he  was  in 
haste  to  be  gone  ;  for  he  was  ever  on  business 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  at  that  time 
actually  compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one 
Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  I  immediately  recollected  this 
good  natured  man's  red  pimpled  face :  for  he  had 
published  for  me  against  the  Deuterogamists  of  the 
age ;  and  from  him  I  borrowed  a  few  pieces,  to  bo 
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paid  at  my  retui'n.  Leaving  the  inn,  therefore, 
as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  I  resolved  to  return  home 
by  easy  journeys  of  ten  miles  a  day. 

My  health  and  usual  tranquillity  were  almost 
restored,  and  I  now  condemned  that  pride  which 
had  made  me  refi^actory  to  the  hand  of  correction. 
Man  little  knows  what  calamities  are  beyond  his 
patience  to  bear  till  he  tries  them  ;  as  in  ascend- 
ing the  heights  of  ambition,  which  look  bright 
from  below,  every  step  Ave  rise  shows  us  some  new 
and  gloomy  prospect  of  hidden  disappointment ; 
so  in  our  descent  from  the  summits  of  pleasure, 
though  the  vale  of  misery  below  may  appear  at 
first  dark  and  gloomy,  yet  the  busy  mind,  still 
attentive  to  its  own  amusement,  finds,  as  we  de- 
scend, something  to  flatter  and  to  please.  Still  as 
we  approach  the  darkest  objects  appear  to  brighten, 
and  the  mental  eye  becomes  adapted  to  its  gloomy 
situation. 

I  now  proceeded  forward,  and  had  walked  about 
two  hours,  when  I  perceived  what  appeared  at  a 
distance  like  a  waggon,  which  I  was  resolved  to 
overtake  :  but  when  I  came  up  with  it  found  it 
to  be  a  strolling  company's  cart,  that  was  carrying 
their  scenes  and  other  theatrical  furniture  to  the 
next  village,  where  they  were  to  exhibit. 

The  cart  was  attended  only  by  the  person  who 
drove  it,  and  one  of  the  company  ;  as  the  rest  of 
the  players  were  to  follow  the  ensuing  day.  *  Good 
company  upon  the  road,'  says  the  proverb, '  is  the 
shortest  cut.'  I  therefore  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  poor  player ;  and,  as  I  once  had  some 
theatrical  powers  myself,  I  descanted  on  such 
topics  with  ray  usual  freedom ;  but  as  I  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
stage,  I  demanded  who  were  the  present  thea- 
trical writers  in  vogue,  who  the  Drydens  and  Ot- 
ways  of  the  day  ?  '  I  fancy,  sir,'  cried  the  player, 
'  few  of  our  modern  dramatists  would  think  them- 
selves much  honoured  by  being  compared  to  the 
writers  you  mention.  Dry  den's  and  Howe's  man- 
ner, sir,  are  quite  out  of  fashion :  our  taste  has 
gone  back  a  whole  century ;  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  are  the  only  things 
that  go  down.' — ^  How  !'  cried  I,  <  is  it  possible 
the  present  age  can  be  pleased  with  that  anti- 
quated dialect,  that  obsolete  humour,  those  over- 
charged characters,  which  abound  in  the  works 
you  mention  V — '  Sir,'  returned  my  companion, 
*  the  public  think  nothing  about  dialect,  or  humour, 
or  character ;  for  that  is  none  of  their  business ; 
they  only  go  to  be  amused,  and  find  themselves 
happy  when  they  can  enjoy  a  pantomime,  under 
the  sanction  of  Jonson's  or  Shakspeare's  name.' — 
*So  then,  I  suppose,'  cried  I,  *that  our  modem 
dramatists  are  rather  imitators  of  Shakspeare  than 
nature.' — '  To  say  the  truth,'  returned  my  com- 
panion, *  I  don't  know  that  they  imitate  anything 
at  all ;  nor  indeed  does  the  public  require  it  of 
them  ;  it  is  not  the  composition  of  the  piece,  but 
the  number  of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may  be 
introduced,  that  elicits  applause.  I  have  known  a 
piece,  with  not  one  jest  in  the  whole,  shrugged 
into  popularity,  and  another  saved  by  the  poet's 
throwing  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes.  No,  sir,  the  works 
of  Congreve  and  Farquhar  have  too  much  wit  in 
them  for  the  present  taste ;  our  modern  dialect  is 
much  more  natural.' 

By  this  time  the  equipage  of  the  strolling  com- 
pany was  arrived  at  the  village,  which,  it  seems, 


had  been  apprised  of  our  approach,  and  was  come 
out  to  gaze  at  us  ;  for  my  companion  observed, 
that  sti'oUers  always  have  more  spectators  without 
doors  than  within.  I  did  not  consider  the  impro- 
priety  of  my  being  in  such  company,  till  I  saw  a 
mob  gather  about  me.  I  therefore  took  shelter, 
as  fast  as  possible,  in  the  first  alehouse  that  of- 
fered, and,  being  shown  into  the  common  room, 
was  accosted  by  a  very  well-di*essed  gentleman, 
who  demanded  whether  I  was  the  real  chaplain  of 
the  company,  or  whether  it  was  only  to  be  my 
masquerade  character  in  the  play  1  Upon  ray  in- 
forming him  of  the  truth,  and  that  I  did  not  be- 
long in  any  sort  to  the  company,  he  was  conde- 
scending enough  to  desire  me  aud  the  player  to 
partake  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  over  which  he  dis- 
cussed modern  politics  with  great  earnestness  and 
interest.  I  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  for 
nothmg  less  than  a  parliament-man  at  least ;  but 
was  almost  confirmed  in  my  conjectures,  when, 
upon  asking  what  there  was  in  the  house  for  sup- 
per, he  insisted  that  the  player  and  I  should  sup 
with  him  at  his  house  ;  with  which  request,  after 
some  entreaties,  we  were  prevailed  on  to  comply. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PERSOX  DISCONTENTED  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  GOVERNMENT,  AND  APPREHENSIVE  OF  THE  Ii06S 
OF  OUR  LIBERTIES. 

The  house  where  we  were  to  be  entertained  lying 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  village,  our  inviter 
observed,  that,  as  the  coach  was  not  ready,  he 
would  conduct  us  on  foot,  and  we  soon  arrived  at 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  1  had  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  apartment  into 
which  we  were  shown  was  perfectly  elegant  and 
modern  ;  he  went  to  give  oitlers  for  supper,  while 
the  player,  with  a  wink,  observed  that  we  were 
perfectly  in  luck.  Our  entertainer  soon  returned, 
an  elegant  supper  was  brought  in,  two  or  three 
ladies  in  easy  dishabille  were  introduced,  and  the 
conversation  began  with  some  sprightliness.  Po- 
litics, however,  was  the  subject  on  which  our  en- 
tertainer chiefly  expatiated ;  for  he  asserted  that 
liberty  was  at  once  his  boast  and  his  terror.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
the  last  Monitor  ;  to  which  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive, *  What,  nor  the  Auditor,  I  suppose  V  cried 
he.  *  Neither,  sir,'  returned  I.  *  That's  strange, 
very  strange,'  replied  my  entei'tainer.  '  Now  I 
read  all  the  politics  that  come  out.  The  Daily, 
the  Public,  the  Ledger,  the  Chronicle,  the  London 
Evening,  the  Whitehall  Evening,  the  seventeen 
Magazines,  and  the  two  Reviews;  and,  though 
they  hate  each  other,  I  love  them  all.  Liberty, 
sir,  liberty  is  the  Briton's  boast,  and,  by  all  my 
coal-mines  in  Cornwall,  I  reverence  its  guardians.' 
— '  Then  it  is  to  be  hoped,'  cried  I,  *  you  reverence 
the  king  V — '  Yes,'  returned  my  entertainer, '  when 
he  does  what  we  would  have  him  ;  but  if  he  goes  on 
as  he  has  done  of  late,  I'll  never  trouble  myself 
more  with  his  matters.  I  say  nothing.  I  thuik  only. 
I  could  have  directed  some  things  better.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  ad- 
visers ;  he  should  advise  with  every  person  willing 
to  give  him  advice,  and  then  we  should  have  things 
done  in  another  guess  manner.' 
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*  I  wish,'  cried  I,  « that  such  intruding  advisers 
were  fixed  in  the  pillory.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  honest  men  to  assist  the  weaker  side  of  our 
constitution,  that  sacred  power  that  has  for  some 
years  been  every  day  declining.,  and  losing  its  due 
share  of  influence  in  the  state.  But  these  igno- 
rants  still  continue  the  same  cry  of  hberty,  and  if 
they  have  any  weight,  basely  throw  it  into  the 
subsiding  scale.' 

'  How  ! '  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  *  do  I  live  to 
see  one  so  base,  so  sordid,  as  to  be  an  enemy  to 
liberty,  and  a  defender  of  tyrants  ?  Liberty,  that 
sacred  gift  of  heaven,  that  glorious  privilege  of 
Britons  ! ' 

'  Can  it  be  possible,'  cried  our  entertainer, '  that 
there  should  be  any  found,  at  present,  advocates 
for  slavery  ?  Any  who  are  for  meanly  giving  up 
the  privileges  of  Britons!  Can  any,  sir,  be  so 
abject?' 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  I,  '  I  am  for  liberty,  that 
attribute  of  gods !  Glorious  liberty !  that  theme 
of  modern  declamation.  I  would  have  all  men 
kings.  I  would  be  a  king  myself.  We  have  all 
naturally  an  equal  right  to  the  throne ;  we  are 
all  originally  equal.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  was 
once  the  opinion  of  a  set  of  honest  men  who  were 
called  levellers.  They  tried  to  erect  themselves 
into  a  community,  where  all  should  be  equally 
free.  But,  alas  !  it  would  never  answer  ;  for  there 
were  some  among  them  stronger,  and  some  more 
cunning  than  others,  and  these  became  masters  of 
the  rest ;  for  as  sure  as  your  groom  rides  your 
horses,  because  he  is  a  cunninger  animal  than 
they,  so  surely  will  the  animal  that  is  cunninger 
or  stronger  than  he  sit  upon  his  shoulders  in  turn. 
Since  then  it  is  entailed  upon  humanity  to  submit, 
and  some  are  born  to  command,  and  others  to 
obey,  the  question  is,  as  there  must  be  tyrants, 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  the  same 
house  with  us,  or  in  the  same  village,  or  still 
farther  off  in  the  metropolis.  Now,  sii',  for  my 
own  part,  as  I  naturally  hate  the  face  of  a  tyrant, 
the  farther  off  he  is  removed  from  me,  the  better 
pleased  am  I.  The  generality  of  mankind  also 
are  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  have  unanimously 
created  one  king,  whose  election  at  once  diminishes 
the  number  of  tyrants,  and  puts  tyranny  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  Now  the  great,  who  were  tyrants  them- 
selves before  the  election  of  one  tyrant,  are  na- 
turally averse  to  a  power  raised  over  them,  and 
whose  weight  must  ever  lean  heaviest  on  the  sub- 
ordinate orders.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  great, 
therefore,  to  diminish  kingly  power  as  much  as 
possible  ;  because  whatever  they  take  from  that  is 
naturally  restored  to  themselves:  and  all  they 
have  to  do  in  the  state  is  to  undermine  the  single 
tyrant,  by  which  they  resume  their  primaeval 
authority.  Now  the  state  may  be  so  circum- 
stanced, or  its  laws  may  be  so  disposed,  or  its 
men  of  opulence  so  minded,  as  all  to  conspire  in 
carrymg  on  this  business  of  undennining  mon- 
archy. For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  our  state  be  such,  as  to  favour  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  make  the  opulent 
still  more  rich,  this  will  increase  their  ambition. 
An  accumidation  of  wealth,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  consequence,  when,  as  at  present, 
more  riches  flow  in  from  external  commerce  than 
arise  from  internal  industry:  for  external  com- 


merce can  only  be  managed  to  advantage  by  the 
rich,  and  they  have  also  at  the  same  time  all  the 
emoluments  arising  from  internal  industry  ;  so 
that  the  rich,  with  us,  have  two  sources  of  wealth, 
whereas  the  poor  have  but  one.  For  this  reason, 
wealth  in  all  commercial  states  is  found  to  accu- 
mulate ;  and  all  such  have  hitherto  in  time  become 
aristocratical.  Again,  the  very  laws  also  of  the 
country  may  contribute  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  ;  as  when,  by  their  means,  the  natural  ties 
that  bind  the  rich  and  poor  together  are  broken  ; 
and  it  is  ordained  that  the  rich  shall  only  marry 
with  the  rich  ;  or  when  the  learned  are  held  un- 
qualified to  sei've  their  country  as  councillors, 
merely  from  a  defect  of  opulence  ;  and  wealth  is 
thus  made  the  object  of  a  wise  man's  ambition: 
by  these  means,  1  say,  and  such  means  as  these, 
riches  will  accumulate.  Now  the  possessor  of 
accumulated  wealth,  when  furnished  with  the 
necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life,  has  no  other 
method  to  employ  the  superfluity  of  his  fortune 
but  in  purchasing  power ;  that  is,  differently 
speaking,  in  making  dependants  by  purchasing 
the  liberty  of  the  needy,  or  the  venal,  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  bear  the  mortification  of  contiguous 
tyranny  for  bread.  Thus  each  very  opulent  man 
generally  gathers  round  him  a  circle  of  the  poorest 
of  the  people,  and  the  polity  abounding  in  accu- 
mulated wealth  may  be  compared  to  a  Cartesian 
system,  each  orb  with  a  vortex  of  its  own.  Those, 
however,  who  are  willing  to  move  in  a  great  man's 
vortex,  are  only  such  as  must  be  slaves,  the 
rabble  of  mankind,  whose  souls  and  whose  edu- 
cation are  adapted  to  servitude,  and  who  know 
nothing  of  liberty  except  the  name.  But  there 
must  still  be  a  large  number  of  the  people  without 
the  sphere  of  the  opulent  man's  influence,  namely, 
that  order  of  men  which  subsists  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  i-abble  ;  those  men  who  are 
possessed  of  too  large  fortunes  to  submit  to  the 
neighbouring  man  in  powei',  and  yet  are  too  poor 
to  set  up  for  tyranny  themselves.  In  this  middle 
order  of  mankind  are  g(Mierally  to  be  found  all  the 
arts,  wisdom,  and  virtues  of  society.  This  order 
alone  is  known  to  be  the  true  preserver  of  freedom, 
and  may  be  called  the  People.  Now  it  may  happen, 
that  this  middle  order  of  mankind  may  lose  all  its 
influence  in  a  state,  and  its  voice  be  in  a  maimer 
di'owned  in  that  of  the  rabble ;  for  if  the  fortune 
sufficient  for  qualifying  a  person  at  present  to 
give  his  voice  in  state  affairs  be  ten  times  less 
than  was  judged  sufficient  upon  forming  the  con- 
stitution, it  is  evident,  that  greater  numbers  of 
the  rabble  will  thus  be  introduced  into  the  poU- 
tical  system,  and  they,  ever  moving  in  the  vortex 
of  the  great,  will  follow  where  greatness  shall 
direct.  In  such  a  state,  therefore,  all  that  the 
middle  order  has  left  is  to  preserve  the  prerogative 
and  privileges  of  the  one  principal  governor  with 
the  most  sacred  circumspection.  For  he  divides 
the  power  of  the  rich,  and  calls  off'  the  great  from 
falling  with  tenfold  weight  on  the  middle  order 
placed  beneath  them.  The  middle  order  may  be 
compared  to  a  town,  of  which  the  opulent  are 
forming  the  siege,  and  of  which  the  governor  from 
without  is  hastening  the  relief.  While  the  be- 
siegers are  in  dread  of  an  enemy  over  them,  it  is 
but  natural  to  offer  the  townsmen  the  most  spe- 
cious tenns;  to  flatter  them  with  sounds,  and 
amuse   them  with  privileges  ;   but  if  they  ouce 
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defeat  the  governor  from  behind,  the  walls  of  the 
town  will  be  but  a  small  defence  to  its  inhabitants. 
What  they  may  then  expect  may  be  seen  by 
turning  our  eyes  to  Holland,  Genoa,  or  Venice, 
where  the  laws  govern  the  poor,  and  the  rich 
govern  the  law.  I  am  then  for,  and  would  die 
for,  monarchy,  sacred  monarchy  ;  for  if  there  be 
any  thing  sacred  amongst  men,  it  must  be  the 
anointed  sovereign  of  his  people  ;  and  every  dimi- 
nution of  his  power,  in  war  or  peace,  is  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  real  liberties  of  the  subject. 
The  sounds  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  Britons, 
have  already  done  much  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  true  sons  of  freedom  will  prevent  their  ever 
doing  more.  I  have  known  many  of  these  pre- 
tended champions  for  liberty  in  my  time,  yet  do  I 
not  remember  one  that  was  not  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  family  a  tyrant.' 

My  warm  til,  I  found,  had  lengthened  this  ha- 
rangue beyond  the  rules  of  good-breeding :  but  the 
impatience  of  my  entertainer,  who  often  strove  to 
interrupt  it,  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  *  What!' 
cried  he,  *  then  I  have  been  all  this  while  entertaining 
a  Jesuit  in  parson's  clothes?  but,  by  all  the  coal- 
mines of  Cornwall,  out  he  shall  pack,  if  my  name 
be  Wilkinson.'  I  now  found  I  had  gone  too  far, 
and  asked  pardon  for  the  warmth  with  which  I 
had  spoken.     *  Pardon  ! '  returned  he,  in  a  fury ; 

*  I  think  such  principles  demand  ten  thousand 
pardons.  What !  give  up  liberty,  property,  and, 
as  the  Gazetteer  says,  lie  down  to  be  saddled  with 
wooden  shoes  !  Sir,  I  insist  upon  your  marching 
out  of  this  house  immediately,  to  prevent  worse 
consequences.  Sir,  1  insist  upon  it.'  I  was 
going  to  repeat  my  I'emonstrances  ;  but  just  then 
we  heard  a  footman's  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  two 
ladies  cried  out,  '  As  sure  as  death,  there  is  our 
master  and  mistress  come  home  ! '  It  seems  my 
entertainer  was  all  this  while  only  the  butler, 
who,  in  his  master's  absence,  had  a  mind  to  cut  a 
figure,  and  be  for  a  while  the  gentleman  himself ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  talked  politics  as  well  as 
most  country  gentlemen  do.  But  nothing  could 
now  exceed  my  confusion  upon  seeing  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  lady  enter;  nor  was  their  sur- 
prise, at  finding  such  company  and  good  cheer, 
less  than  ours.  *  Gentlemen,'  cried  the  real 
master  of  the  house  to  me  and  my   companion, 

*  my  wife  and  I  are  your  most  humble  servants ; 
but  I  protest  this  is  so  unexpected  a  favour,  that 
we  almost  sink  under  the  obligation.'  However 
unexpected  our  company  might  be  to  them,  theirs, 
I  am  sure,  was  still  more  so  to  us,  and  I  was 
struck  dumb  with  the  apprehensions  of  my  own 
absurdity,  when,  whom  should  I  next  see  enter 
the  room  but  my  dear  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who 
was  formerly  designed  to  be  married  to  my  son 
George ;  but  whose  match  was  broken  off,  as 
already  related !  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  flew 
to  my  arras  with  the  utmost  joy.  'My  dear  sir,' 
cried  she,  '  to  what  happy  accident  is  it  that  we 
owe  so  unexpected  a  visit  ?  I  am  sure  my  uncle 
and  aunt  will  be  in  raptures  when  they  find  they 
have  got  the  good  Doctor  Primrose  for  their 
guest.'  Upon  hearing  my  name,  the  old  gentle- 
man and  lady  very  politely  stepped  up,  and  wel- 
comed me  with  most  cordial  hospitality.  Nor 
could  they  forbear  smiling  on  being  informed  of 
the  nature  of  ray  present  visit ;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate butler,  whom  they  at  first  seeraed  dis- 


posed to  turn  away,  was  at  my  intercession  for- 
given. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  his  lady,  to  whom  the  house 
belonged,  now  insisted  upon  having  the  pleasure 
of  my  stay  for  some  days ;  and  as  their  niece,  my 
charming  pupil,  whose  mind,  in  some  measure, 
had  been  formed  under  my  own  instructions, 
joined  in  their  entreaties,  I  complied.  That  night 
I  was  shown  to  a  magnificent  chamber,  and  the 
next  morning  early  Miss  Wilmot  desired  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  garden,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  modern  manner.  After  some  time  spent  in 
pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  place,  she  inquired, 
with  seeming  unconcern,  when  last  I  had  heard 
from  my  son  George.  *  Alas !  madam,'  cried  I, 
*  he  has  now  been  nearly  three  years  absent, 
without  ever  writing  to  his  friends  or  me.  Where 
he  is,  I  know  not ;  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him 
or  happiness  more.  No,  my  dear  madam,  we 
shall  never  more  see  such  pleasing  hours  as  were 
once  spent  by  our  fire-side  at  Wakefield.  My  little 
family  are  now  dispersing  very  fast,  and  poverty 
has  brought  not  only  want,  but  infamy,  upon  us.' 
The  good-natured  girl  let  fall  a  tear  at  this  ac- 
count ;  but  as  I  saAv  her  possessed  of  too  much 
sensibility,  I  forbore  a  more  minute  detail  of  our 
sufferings.  It  was,  however,  some  consolation 
to  me  to  find  that  time  had  made  no  alteration 
in  her  affections,  and  that  she  had  rejected  several 
offers  that  had  been  made  her  since  our  leaving 
her  part  of  the  country.  She  led  me  round  all 
the  extensive  improvements  of  the  place,  pointing 
to  the  several  walks  and  arbours,  and  at  the  same 
time  catching  from  every  object  a  hint  for  some 
new  question  relative  to  my  son.  In  this  manner 
we  spent  the  forenoon,  till  the  bell  summoned  us 
to  dinner,  where  we  found  the  manager  of  the 
strolling  company  that  I  mentioned  before,  who 
was  come  to  dispose  of  tickets  for  the  Fair  Peni- 
tent, which  was  to  be  acted  that  evening:  the 
part  of  Horatio  by  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
never  appeared  on  any  stage.  He  seeraed  to  be 
very  warm  in  the  praise  of  the  new  perfonner, 
and  averred,  that  he  never  saw  any  one  who  bade 
so  fair  for  excellence.  Acting,  he  observed,  was 
not  learned  in  a  day ;  '  but  Uiis  gentleman,'  con- 
tinued he,  '  seems  born  to  tread  the  stage.  His 
voice,  his  figure,  and  attitudes  are  all  admirable. 
We  caught  him  up  accidentally,  in  our  journey 
down.'  This  account  in  some  measure  excited 
our  curiosity,  and,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies, 
I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to  the 
play-house,  which  was  no  other  than  a  bam.  As 
the  company  with  which  I  went  was  incontestably 
the  chief  of  the  place,  we  were  received  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  theatre ;  where  we  sat  for  some  time  with  no 
small  impatience  to  see  Horatio  make  his  ap- 
pearance. The  new  performer  advanced  at  last ; 
and  let  parents  think  of  my  sensations  by  their 
own,  when  I  found  it  was  my  unfortunate  son ! 
He  was  going  to  begin  ;  when,  turning  his  eyes 
upon  the  audience,  he  perceived  Miss  Wilmot  and 
me,  and  stood  at  once  speechless  and  immove- 
able. 

The  actors  behind  the  scenes,  who  ascribed  this 
pause  to  his  natural  timidity,  attempted  to  en- 
courage him ;  but,  instead  of  going  on,  he  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  retired  off  the  stage.  I 
don't  know  what  were  my  feelings  on  this  occa- 
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sion,  for  they  succeeded  with  too  much  rapidity 
for  description ;  but  I  was  soon  awaked  from  this 
disagreeable  reverie  by  Miss  Wilmot,  who,  pale 
and  with  a  trembling  voice,  desired  me  to  conduct 
her  back  to  her  uncle's.  When  got  home,  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  our  extra- 
ordinary behaviour,  being  informed  that  the  new 
performer  was  my  son,  sent  his  coach,  and  an  in- 
vitation for  him ;  and,  as  he  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal to  appear  again  upon  the  stage,  the  players 
put  another  in  his  place,  and  we  soon  had  him 
with  us.  Mr.  Arnold  gave  him  the  kindest  re- 
ception, and  I  received  him  with  my  usual  trans- 
port ;  for  I  could  never  counterfeit  false  resent- 
ment. Miss  Wilmot's  reception  was  mixed  with 
seeming  neglect,  and  yet  I  could  perceive  she 
acted  a  studied  part.  The  tumult  in  her  mind 
seemed  not  yet  abated;  she  said  twenty  giddy 
things  that  looked  like  joy,  and  then  laughed  loud 
at  her  own  want  of  meaning.  At  intervals  she 
would  take  a  sly  peep  at  the  glass,  as  if  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  irresistible  beauty ;  and  often 
would  ask  questions,  without  giving  any  manner 
of  attention  to  the  answers. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PHILOSOPHIC  VAGABOND,   PURSUING 
NOVELTY,    BUT  LOSING   CONTENT. 

After  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  politely 
offered  to  send  a  couple  of  her  footmen  for  my 
son's  baggage,  which  he  at  first  seemed  to  decline ; 
but,  upon  her  pressing  the  request,  he  was  obliged 
to  inform  her,  that  a  stick  and  a  wallet  were  all 
the  moveable  things  upon  this  earth  which  he  could 
boasTw  of.  'Why,  ay,  my  son,' cried  I, 'you  left 
me  but  poor  ;  and  poor,  I  find,  you  are  come  back ; 
and  yet,  I  make  no  doubt,  you  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world.' — '  Yes,  sir,'  replied  my  son  ; 
'  but  travelling  after  fortune  is  not  the  way  to 
secure  her :  and,  indeed,  of  late,  I  have  desisted 
from  the  pursuit.' — '  I  fancy,  sir,'  cried  Mrs. 
Arnold,  '  that  the  account  of  your  adventures 
would  be  amusing :  the  first  part  of  them  I  have 
often  heard  fi*om  my  niece  ;  but  could  the  company 
prevail  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  an  additional 
obligation.' — '  Madam,'  replied '  my  son,  <  I  pro- 
mise you  the  pleasure  you  have  in  h3aring  will 
not  be  half  so  great  as  my  vanity  in  repeating 
them  ;  and  yet  in  the  whole  narrative  I  can 
scarcely  promise  you  one  adventure,  as  my  ac- 
count is  rather  of  what  I  saw  than  what  I  did. 
The  first  misfortune  of  my  life,  which  you  all 
know,  was  great  ;  but  though  it  distressed  it 
could  not  sink  me.  No  person  ever  had  a  better 
knack  at  hoping  than  I.  The  less  kind  I  found 
Fortune  at  one  time,  the  more  I  expected  from 
her  at  another  ;  and  being  now  at  the  bottom  of 
her  wheel,  every  new  revolution  might  lift,  but 
could  not  depress  me.  I  proceeded,  therefore, 
towards  London  in  a  fine  morning,  no  way  uneasy 
about  to-morrow,  but  cheerful  as  the  birds  that 
carolled  by  the  road  ;  and  comforted  myself  yvith 
reflecting,  that  London  was  the  mart  where  abili- 
ties of  every  kind  were  sure  of  meeting  distinction 
and  reward. 

*  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  sir,  my  first  care 
was  to  deliver  your  letter  of  recommendation  to 


our  cousin,  who  was  himself  in  little  better  cir- 
cumstances than  I.  My  first  scheme,  you  know, 
sir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  asked 
his  advice  on  the  affair.  Our  cousin  received  the 
proposal  with  a  true  Sardonic  grin.  "  Ay,"  cried 
he,  "  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  pretty  career  that  has 
been  chalked  out  for  you.  I  have  been  an  usher 
to  a  boarding-school  myself ;  and  may  I  die  by  an 
anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an  under- 
turnkey  in  Newgate  !  I  was  up  early  and  late  : 
I  was  brow-beat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly 
face  by  the  mistress,  worried  by  the  boys  within, 
and  never  permitted  to  stir  out  to  meet  civility 
abroad.  But  are  you  sure  you  are  fit  for  a  school  ? 
Let  me  examine  you  a  little.  Have  you  been  bred 
apprentice  to  the  business  1 " — "  No." — "  Then  you 
won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  dress  the  boys' 
hair?"  — "No."— "Then  you  won't  do  for  a 
school.  Have  you  had  the  small-pox?" — "No." 
— "  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  lie 
three  in  a  bed  1" — "  No." — "  Then  you  will  never 
do  for  a  school.  Have  you  got  a  good  stomach  ?" 
— "  Yes." — "  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a 
school.  No  sir  ;  if  you  are  for  a  genteel,  easy 
profession,  bind  yourself  seven  years  us  an  appren- 
tice to  turn  a  cutler's  wheel ;  but  avoid  a  school 
by  any  means.  Yet  come,"  continued  he,  "  I 
see  you  are  a  lad  of  spii'it  and  some  learning  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  commencing  author  like 
me  l  You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men 
of  genius  starving  at  the  trade  ;  at  present  I'll 
show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town  that 
live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest  jog-trot  men, 
who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  write  history  and 
politics,  and  are  praised :  men,  sir,  who,  had  they 
been  bred  cobblei's,  would  all  their  lives  have  only  \ 
mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them."  < 

'  Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree  of  gen-    | 
tility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher,  1  re-    ; 
solved  to  accept  his  proposal ;  and,  having  the    i 
highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed  the  Antiqua    , 
Mater  of  Gi-ub-street  with  reverence.     I  thought    > 
it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dry  den  and    j 
Otway  trod  before  me.     I  considered  the  goddess    ; 
of  this  region  as  the  parent  of  excellence  ;  and,    \ 
however  an  intercourse  with  the  world  might  give    i 
us  good  sense,  the  poverty  she  entailed  I  supposed    ; 
to  be  the  nurse  of  genius.     Big  with  these  reflcc-    j 
tions  I  sat  down,  and,  finding  that  the  best  things    | 
remained  to  be  said  on  the  wrong  side,  I  resolved    1 
to  write  a  book  that  should  be  wholly  new.     I    j 
thei'efore  dressed  up  three  paradoxes  with  some    | 
ingenuity.      They  were   false,   indeed,   but   they    ; 
were  new.    The  jewels  of  truth  have  been  so  often    i 
imported  by  others,  that  nothing  was  left  for  me    [ 
to   import   but  some   splendid  things  that,  at  a 
distance,  looked  every  bit  as  well.     Witness,  you 
powers,  what  fancied  importance  sat  perched  upon 
my  quill  while  I  was  writing  !     The  whole  learned 
world,  I  made  no  doubt,  would  rise  to  oppose  my 
systems  ;  but  then  I  was  prepared  to  oppose  the 
whole  learned  world.     Like  the  porcupine  I  sat 
self-collected,  with  a  quill  pointed  against  every 
opposer.' 

*  Well  said,  my  boy,'  cried  I  ;  '  and  what  sub- 
ject did  you  treat  upon  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  pass 
over  the  importance  of  monogamy.  But  I  inter- 
rupt :  go  on.  You  published  your  paradoxes ; 
well,  and  what  did  the  learned  world  say  to  your 
paradoxes?* 
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*  Sir,'  replied  my  sbn,  *  the  learned  world  said 
nothing  to  my  paradoxes ;  nothing  at  all,  sir. 
Every  man  of  them  was  employed  in  praising  his 
friends  and  himself,  or  condemning  his  enemies  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  as  I  had  neither,  I  suffered  the 
cruellest  mortification — neglect. 

*  As  I  was  meditating  one  day,  in  a  coffee-house, 
on  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes,  a  little  man  happen- 
ing to  enter  the  room,  placed  himself  in  the  box 
before  me  ;  and,  after  some  preliminary  discourse, 
finding  me  to  be  a  scholar,  drew  out  a  bundle  of 
proposals,  begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a  new 
edition  he  was  going  to  give  the  world  of  Pro- 
pertius,  with  notes.  This  demand  necessarily 
produced  a  reply,  that  I  had  no  money  ;  and  that 
concession  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
my  expectations.  Finding  that  my  expectations 
were  just  as  great  as  my  purse,  "  I  see,"  cried 
he,  "you  are  unacquainted  with  the  town.  I'll 
teach  you  a  part  of  it. — Look  at  these  proposals  ; 
upon  these  very  proposals  I  have  subsisted  very 
comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  moment  a 
nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a  Creolian 
arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from  her 
country-seat,  I  strike  for  a  subscription.  I  first 
besiege  their  hearts  with  flattery,  and  then  pour 
in  my  proposals  at  the  breach.  If  they  subscribe 
readily  the  first  time,  I  renew  my  request  to  beg 
a  dedication  fee  ;  if  they  let  me  have  that,  I  smite 
them  once  more  for  engi*aving  their  coat  of  arms 
at  the  top.  Thus,"  continued  he,  "  I  live  by 
vanity,  and  laugh  at  it.  But,  between  ourselves, 
1  am  now  too  well  known  ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
borrow  your  face  a  bit ;  a  nobleman  of  distinc- 
tion has  just  returned  from  Italy  ;  my  face  is 
familiar  to  his  porter :  but,  if  you  bring  this  copy 
of  verses,  my  life  for  it,  you  succeed,  and  we  divide 
the  spoil."  ' 

*  Bless  us,  George,'  cried  I,  *  and  is  this  the 
employment  of  poets  now  ?  Do  men  of  their 
exalted  talents  thus  stoop  to  beggary  ?  Can  they 
so  far  disgrace  their  calling,  as  to  make  a  vile 
traffic  of  praise  for  bread  ? ' 

*  O  no,  sir,'  returned  he  ;  '  a  trufe  poet  can  never 
be  so  base  ;  for,  wherever  there  is  genius,  there 
is  pride.  The  creatures  I  now  describe  are  only 
beggars  in  rhyme.  The  real  poet,  as  he  braves 
"every  hardship  for  fame,  so  is  he  equally  a  coward 
to  contempt :  and  none  but  those  who  are  unwor- 
thy protection  condescend  to  solicit  it. 

*  Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such 
indignities,  and  yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to  hazard 
a  second  attempt  for  fame,  I  was  now  obliged  to 
take  a  middle  course,  and  write  for  bread.  But 
I  was  unqualified  for  a  profession  where  mere 
industry  alone  was  to  insure  success.  I  could 
not  suppress  my  lurking  passion  for  applause  ; 
but  usually  consumed  that  time  in  efforts  after 
excellence,  which  takes  up  but  little  room,  when 
it  should  have  been  more  advantageously  employed 
in  the  diffusive  productions  of  fruitful  mediocrity. 
My  little  piece  would,  therefore,  come  forth  in  the 
midst  of  periodical  publications,  unnoticed  and 
unknown.  The  public  were  more  importantly 
employed  than  to  observe  the  easy  simplicity  of 
my  style,  or  the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet 
after  sheet  was  thrown  off  to  oblivion.  My  essays 
were  buried  among  the  essays  upon  liberty,  eastern 
tales,  and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog  ;  while 
Philautos,  Philalethes,  and  Philelutheros,  and  Phi- 


lanthropes, all  wrote  better,  because  they  wrote 
faster,  than  I. 

*  Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  associate  with  none 
but  disappointed  authoi-s  like  myself,  who  praised, 
deplored,  and  despised,  each  other.  The  satisfac- 
tion we  found  in  every  celebrated  writer's  attempts 
was  inversely  as  their  merits.  I  found  that  no 
genius  in  another  could  please  me.  My  unfortu- 
nate paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source 
of  comfort.  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  with 
satisfaction  ;  for  excellence  in  another  was  my 
aversion,  and  writing  was  my  trade. 

*  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as  I 
was  one  day  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's 
Park,  a  young  gentleman  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  my  intimate  acquaintance  at  the  university, 
approached  me.  We  saluted  each  other  with 
some  hesitation  ;  he  almost  ashamed  of  being 
known  to  one  who  made  so  shabby  an  appear- 
ance, and  I  afraid  of  a  repulse.  But  my  suspi- 
cions soon  vanished  ;  for  Ned  Thornhill  was  at 
the  bottom  a  very  good-natured  fellow.' 

'  What  did  you  say,  George  ?'  interrupted  I. — 
'  Thornhill  !  was  not  that  his  name  ?  It  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  my  landlord.' — *  Bless  me ! ' 
cried  Mrs.  Arnold,  *  is  Mr.  Thornhill  so  near  a 
neighbour  of  yours  ?  He  has  long  been  a  friend 
in  our  family,  and  we  expect  a  visit  from  him 
shortly.' 

*  My  friend's  first  care,'  continued  my  son,  *  was 
to  alter  my  appearance  by  a  very  fine  suit  of  his 
own  clothes,  and  then  I  was  admitted  to  his  table 
upon  the  footing  of  half  friend,  half  underling. 
My  business  was  to  attend  him  at  auctions,  to  put 
him  in  spirits  when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  take 
the  left  hand  in  his  chariot  when  not  filled  by 
another,  and  to  assist  at  tattering  a  kip,  as  the 
phrase  was,  when  he  had  a  mind  for  a  frolic. 
Besides  this,  I  had  twenty  other  little  employ- 
ments in  the  family.  I  was  to  do  many  small 
things  without  bidding  ;  to  carry  the  cork-screw  ; 
to  stand  godfather  to  all  the  butler's  children  ;  to 
sing  when  I  was  bid  ;  to  be  never  out  of  humour  ; 
always  to  be  humble  ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  be  very 
happy. 

*  In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I  was  not 
without  a  rival.  A  captain  of  marines,  who  was 
formed  for  the  place  by  nature,  opposed  me  in  my 
patron's  affections.  His  mother  had  been  laun- 
dress to  a  man  of  quality,  and  thus  he  early  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this 
gentleman  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  be 
acquainted  with  lords,  though  he  was  dismissed 
from  several  for  his  stupidity,  yet  he  found  many 
of  them,  who  were  as  dull  as  himself,  that  per- 
mitted his  assiduities.  As  flattery  was  his  trade, 
he  practised  it  with  the  easiest  address  imagi- 
nable ;  but  it  came  awkward  and  stiff  from  me  ; 
and  as  every  day  my  patron's  desire  of  flattery 
increased,  so  every  hour  being  better  acquaint- 
ed with  his  defects,  I  became  more  unwilling  to 
give  it.  Thus  I  was  once  more  fairly  going  to  give 
up  the  field  to  the  captain,  when  my  friend  found 
occasion  for  my  assistance.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  fight  a  duel  for  him  with  a  gentleman, 
whose  sister  it  was  pretended  he  had  used  ill. 
I  readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  though  I 
see  you  are  displeased  at  my  conduct,  yet,  as  it 
was  a  debt  indispensably  due  to  friendship,  I  could 
not  refuse.     I  undertook  the  affair,  disarmed  my 
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antagonist,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing that  the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the  town, 
and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a  sharper.  This 
piece  of  service  was  repaid  with  the  warmest  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude  ;  but  as  my  friend  was  to 
leave  town  in  a  few  days,  he  knew  no  other 
method  of  serving  me,  but  by  recommending  me 
to  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Thornhill,  and  another 
nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who  enjoyed  a 
post  under  the  government.  When  he  was  gone, 
my  first  care  was  to  carry  his  recommendatoiy 
letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man  whose  character  for 
eveiy  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just.  I  was  re- 
ceived by  his  servants  with  the  most  hospitable 
smiles,  for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever  trans- 
mit their  master's  benevolence.  Being  shown 
into  a  grand  apartment,  where  Sir  William  soon 
came  to  me,  I  delivered  my  message  and  letter, 
which  he  read,  and  after  pausing  some  minutes 
— "  Pray,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  inform  me  what  you 
have  done  for  my  kinsman,  to  deserve  this  warm 
recommendation  ?  But  I  suppose,  sir,  I  guess 
your  merits  ;  you  have  fought  for  him  ;  and  so 
you  would  expect  a  reward  from  me  for  being  the 
instrument  of  his  vices.  I  wish,  sincerely  wish, 
that  my  present  refusal  may  be  some  punishment 
for  your  guilt ;  but  still  more  that  it  may  be  some 
inducement  to  your  repentance."  The  severity 
of  this  rebuke  I  bore  patiently,  because  I  knew 
that  it  was  just.  My  whole  expectations  now, 
therefore,  lay  in  my  letter  to  the  great  man.  As 
the  doors  of  the  nobility  are  almost  ever  beset 
with  beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly  peti- 
tion, I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  gain  admittance. 
However,  after  bribing  the  servants  with  half 
my  worldly  fortune,  I  was  at  last  shown  into  a 
spacious  apartment,  my  letter  being  previously 
sent  up  for  his  lordship's  inspection.  During  this 
anxious  interval,  I  had  full  time  to  look  around 
me.  Every  thing  was  grand  and  of  happy  contri- 
vance ;  the  paintings,  the  furniture,  the  gildings, 
petrified  me  with  awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the 
owner.  Ah  !  thought  I  to  myself,  how  very  great 
must  the  possessor  of  all  these  things  be,  who 
carries  in  his  head  the  business  of  the  state,  and 
whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth  of  a  king- 
dom ;  sure  his  genius  must  be  unfathomable  ! 
During  these  awful  reflections.  I  heard  a  step 
come  heavily  forward.  Ah,  this  is  the  great  man 
himself  !  No,  it  was  only  a  chambermaid.  Another 
foot  was  heard  soon  after.  This  must  be  he  !  No, 
it  was  only  the  great  man's  valet-de-chambre.  At 
last  his  lordship  actually  made  his  appearance. 
"  Are  you,"  cried  he,  *'  the  bearer  of  this  here 
letter?"  I  answered  with  a  bow.  "I  learn  by 
this,"  continued  he,  as  "how  that — "  But  just 
at  that  instant  a  servant  delivered  him  a  card  ; 
and  without  taking  farther  notice  he  went  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  me  to  digest  my  own  happiness 
at  leisure.  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  by  a 
footman  that  his  lordship  was  going  to  his  coach 
at  the  door.  Down  I  immediately  followed,  and 
joined  my  voice  to  that  of  three  or  four  more, 
who  came  like  me  to  petition  for  favours.  His 
lordship,  however,  went  too  fast  for  us,  and  was 
gaining  his  chariot-door  with  large  strides,  when 
I  hallooed  out  to  know  if  I  was  to  have  any  reply. 
He  was  by  this  tune  got  in,  and  muttered  an 
answer,  half  of  which  only  I  heard,  the  other  half 
was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot- wheels.     I 


stood  for  some  time  with  my  neck  stretched  out, 
in  the  posture  of  one  that  was  listening  to  catch 
the  glorious  sounds,  till,  looking  round  me,  I  found 
myself  alone  at  his  lordship's  gate. 

'  My  patience,'  continued  my  son,  *  was  now 
quite  exhausted.  Stung  with  the  thousand  indig- 
nities I  had  met  with,  I  was  willing  to  cast  myself 
away,  and  only  wanted  the  gulf  to  receive  me.  I 
regarded  myself  as  one  of  those  vile  things  that 
Natui'e  designed  should  be  thi'own  by  into  her 
lumber-room,  there  to  perish  in  obscurity.  I  had 
still,  however,  half-a-guinea  left,  and  of  that  I 
thought  fortune  herself  should  not  deprive  me  ; 
but,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  I  was  resolved  to 
go  mstantly  and  spend  it  while  I  had  it,  and  then 
trust  to  occurrences  for  the  rest.  As  I  was  going 
along  with  this  resolution,  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Crispe's  office  seemed  invitingly  open  to  give  me 
a  welcome  reception.  In  this  office  Mr.  Crispe 
kindly  offers  all  his  majesty's  subjects  a  generous 
promise  of  30^.  a-year,  for  which  promise  all  they 
give  in  return  is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permis- 
sion to  let  him  transport  them  to  America  as 
slaves.  I  was  happy  at  finding  a  place  whei*e  I 
could  lose  my  fears  in  desperation,  and  entered 
this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  one,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  monastic.  Here  I  found  a 
number  of  poor  creatures,  all  in  circumstances 
like  myself,  expecting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Crispe, 
presenting  a  true  epitome  of  English  impatience. 
Each  untractable  soul  at  variance  with  fortune 
wreaked  her  injuries  on  their  own  hearts  ;  but 
Mr.  Crispe  at  last  came  down,  and  all  our  mur- 
murs were  hushed.  He  deigned  to  regard  me 
with  an  air  of  peculiar  approbation,  and  indeed  he 
was  the  first  man  who,  for  a  month  past,  talked  to 
me  with  smiles.  After  a  few  questions,  he  found 
I  was  fit  for  everything  in  the  world.  He  paused 
awhile  upon  the  properest  means  of  providing  for 
me,  and  slapping  his  forehead  as  if  he  had  found 
it,  assured  me  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  em- 
bassy talked  of  from  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  he  would  use  his 
interest  to  get  me  made  secretary.  I  knew  in  my 
own  heart  that  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  promise 
gave  me  pleasure,  there  was  something  so  magni- 
ficent in  the  sound.  I  fairly,  therefore,  divided 
my  half-guinea,  one  half  of  which  went  to  be 
added  to  his  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  with  the 
other  half  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  next  tavern,  to 
be  there  more  happy  than  he. 

*  As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I  was 
met  at  the  door  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with 
whom  I  had  formerly  some  little  acquaintance, 
and  he  agreed  to  be  my  companion  over  a  bowl  of 
punch.  As  I  never  chose  to  make  a  secret  of  my 
circumstances,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  upon  the 
very  point  of  ruin,  in  listening  to  the  office-keeper's 
promises  ;  for  that  he  only  designed  to  sell  me  to 
the  plantations.  "  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  fancy 
you  might  by  a  much  shorter  voyage  be  very 
easily  put  into  a  genteel  way  of  bread.  Take  my 
advice.  My  ship  sails  to-morrow  for  Amsterdam ; 
what  if  you  go  in  her  as  a  passenger?  The 
moment  you  land,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach 
the  Dutchmen  English,  and  I  warrant  you'll  get 
pupils  and  money  enough.  I  suppose  you  under- 
stand English,"  added  he,  "  by  this  time,  or  the 
deuce  is  in  it."  I  confidently  assured  him  of  that ; 
but  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  Dutch  would 
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be  willing  to  learn  English.  He  affirmed,  with  an 
oath,  that  they  were  fond  of  it  to  distraction  ;  and 
upon  that  affirmation  I  agreed  with  his  proposal, 
and  embarked  the  next  day  to  teach  the  Dutch 
English  in  Holland.  The  wind  was  fair,  our 
voyage  short,  and,  after  having  paid  my  passage 
with  half  my  moveables,  I  found  myself,  as  fallen 
from  the  skies,  a  stranger  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation  I  was 
unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unemployed  in 
teaching.  I  addressed  myself,  therefore,  to  two 
or  three  of  those  I  met,  whose  appearance  seemed 
most  promising  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make 
ourselves  mutually  understood.  It  was  not  till 
this  very  moment  I  recollected,  that  in  order  to 
teach  Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  first  teach  me  Dutch.  How  I  came 
to  overlook  so  obvious  an  objection,  is  to  me 
amazing  ;  but  certain  it  is  I  overlooked  it. 

*  This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again ; 
but  falling  into  company  with  an  Irish  student, 
who  was  returning  fi*om  Louvain,  our  conversa- 
tion turning  upon  topics  of  literature  (for  by  the 
way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  always  forgot  the 
meanness  of  my  circumstances  when  I  could  con- 
verse on  such  subjects),  from  him  I  learned,  that 
there  were  not  two  men  in  his  whole  university 
who  understood  Greek.  This  amazed  me  ;  I  in- 
stantly resolved  to  travel  to  Louvain,  and  there 
live  by  teaching  Greek  ;  and  in  this  design  I  was 
heartened  by  my  brother-student,  who  threw  out 
some  hints  that  a  fortune  might  be  got  by  it. 

*  I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  Every 
day  lessened  the  burthen  of  my  moveables,  like 
iEsop  and  his  basket  of  bread  ;  for  I  paid  them 
for  my  lodgings  to  the  Dutch  as  I  travelled  on. 
When  I  came  to  Louvain,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
go  sneaking  to  the  lower  professoi-s,  but  openly 
tendered  my  talents  to  the  principal  himself.  I 
went,  had  admittance,  and  offered  him  my  service 
as  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  had 
been  told  was  a  desideratum  in  his  university. 
The  principal  seemed,  at  fii*st,  to  doubt  of  my 
abilities  ;  but  of  these  I  offered  to  convince  him, 
by  turning  a  part  of  any  Greek  author  he  should 
fix  uj)on  into  Latin.  Finding  nie  perfectly  earnest 
in  my  proposal,  he  addressed  me  thus  :  "  You  see 
me,  young  man  :  I  never  learned  Greek,  and  I 
don't  find  that  I  have  ever  missed  it.  I  have  had 
a  doctor's  cap  and  gown  without  Greek  ;  I  have 
ten  thousand  florins  a-year  without  Greek  ;  I  eat 
heartily  without  Greek  ;  and,  in  short,"  continued 
he,  "  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  good  in  it." 

*  I  was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  re- 
turning, so  I  resolved  to  go  forward.  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice  ;  I  now 
turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  pre- 
sent means  of  subsistence.  I  passed  among  the 
harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such 
of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very 
merry  ;  for  I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached 
a  peasant's  house  towards  nightfall,  I  played  one 
of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next 
day.  I  once  or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people 
of  fashion  ;  but  they  always  thought  ray  perform- 
ance odious,  and  never  rewarded  me  even  with  a 


trifle.  This  was  to  me  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  whenever  I  used  in  better  days  to  play  for 
company,  when  pla^-ing  was  my  amusement,  my 
music  never  failed  to  throw  them  into  raptures, 
and  the  ladies  especially  ;  but,  as  it  was  now  my 
only  means,  it  was  received  with  contempt :  a 
proof  how  ready  the  world  is  to  underrate  those 
talents  by  which  a  man  is  supported. 

*  In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  no 
design  but  just  to  look  about  me,  and  then  to  go 
forward.  The  people  of  Paris  are  much  fonder 
of  strangers  that  have  money,  than  of  those  that 
have  wit.  As  I  could  not  boast  much  of  either,  I 
was  no  great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the 
town  four  or  five  days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of 
the  best  houses,  I  was  prepai'ing  to  leave  this  re- 
treat of  venal  hospitality  ;  when,  passing  through 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  our  cousin,  to  whom  you  first  recommended 
me  !  This  meeting  was  very  agreeable  to  me, 
and  I  believe  not  displeasing  to  him.  He  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  in- 
formed me  of  his  own  business  there,  which  was 
to  collect  pictures,  medals,  intaglios,  and  antiques 
of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had 
just  stepped  into  taste  and  a  large  fortune.  I  was 
the  more  surprised  at  seeing  our  cousin  pitched 
upon  for  this  office,  as  he  himself  had  often  as- 
sured me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon 
asking  how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a 
cognoscento  so  very  suddenly,  he  assured  me  that 
nothing  was  more  easy.  The  whole  secret  con- 
sisted in  a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules  :  the  one, 
always  to  observe  that  the  picture  might  have 
been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  ; 
and  the  other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro 
Perugino.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  as  I  once  taught  you 
how  to  be  an  author  in  London,  I'll  now  under- 
take to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  picture-buying 
in  Paris." 

*  With  this  proposal  I  very  readily  closed,  as  it 
was  living ;  and  now  all  my  ambition  was  to  live. 
I  went  therefore  to  his  lodgings,  improved  my 
dress  by  his  assistance  ;  and,  after  some  time,  ac- 
companied him  to  auctions  of  pictures,  where  the 
English  gentry  were  expected  to  be  purchasers. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  intimacy  with 
people  of  the  best  fashion,  who  referred  themselves 
to  his  judgment  upon  every  picture  or  medal,  as 
to  an  unerring  standard  of  taste.  He  made  very 
good  use  of  my  assistance  upon  these  occasions  ; 
for  when  asked  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take 
me  aside  and  ask  mine,  shrug,  look  wise,  return, 
and  assure  the  company  that  he  could  give  no 
opinion  upon  an  affair  of  so  much  importance. 
Yet  there  was  sometimes  an  occasion  for  a  more 
supported  assurance.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him,  after  giving  his  opinion  that  the  colouring  of 
a  picture  was  not  mellow  enough,  very  deliberately 
take  a  brush  with  brown  varnish  that  was  acci- 
dentally lying  by,  and  rub  it  over  the  piece  with 
great  composure  before  all  the  company,  and  then 
ask  if  he  had  not  improved  the  tints. 

*  When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in  Pari?, 
he  left  me  strongly  recommended  to  several  men 
of  distinction,  as  a  person  very  proper  for  a  tra- 
velling tutor  ;  and,  after  some  time,  I  was  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  by  a  gentleman  who 
brought  his  ward  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  him 
forward  on  his  tour  through  Europe.     I  was  to  be 
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the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to  govern 
himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  understood  the  art  of 
guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  than  I. 
He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him  appren- 
tice to  an  attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  pre- 
vailing passion :  all  his  questions  on  the  road  were, 
how  much  money  might  be  saved  ;  which  was  the 
least  expensive  course  of  travelling  ;  whether  any 
tiling  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  disposed  of  again  in  London.  Such  curiosi- 
ties on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  notliing,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  the  sight  of 
them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that 
he  had  been  told  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would  not  observe, 
how  amazingly  expensive  travelling  was  !  and  all 
this  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  When 
arrived  at  Leghorn,  as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at 
the  port  and  shipping,  he  inquired  the  expense  of 
the  passage  by  sea  home  to  England.  This  he 
was  informed  was  but  a  trifle  compared  to  his 
returning  by  land  :  he  was  therefore  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation  ;  so  paying  me  the  small 
part  of  my  salary  that  was  due,  he  took  leave,  and 
embarked  with  only  one  attendant  for  London. 

*  I  now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon  tho 
world  at  large ;  but  then  it  was  a  thing  I  was  used 
to.  However,  my  skill  in  music  could  avail  me 
nothing  in  a  country  where  every  peasant  was  a 
better  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had 
acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my  pur- 
pose as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation. 
In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents  thex'e 
are,  upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses  main- 
tained against  every  adventitious  disputant;  for 
which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity, 
he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a 
bed  for  one  night.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  I 
fought  my  way  towards  England;  walked  along 
from  city  to  city ;  examined  mankind  more  nearly; 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of  the 
picture.  My  remarks,  however,  are  but  few ;  I 
found  that  monarchy  was  the  best  government  for 
the  poor  to  live  in,  and  commonwealths  for  the 
rich.  I  found  that  riches  in  general  were  in  every 
country  another  name  for  freedom ;  and  that  no 
man  is  so  fond  of  liberty  himself,  as  not  to  be 
desirous  of  subjecting  the  will  of  some  individuals 
in  society  to  his  own. 

*  Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I  resolved  to  pay 
my  respects  first  to  you,  and  then  to  enlist  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  first  expedition  that  was  going 
forward ;  but  on  my  journey  down  my  resolutions 
were  changed  by  meeting  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  I  found  belonged  to  a  company  of  comedians 
that  were  going  to  make  a  summer  campaign  in 
the  country.  The  company  seemed  not  much  to 
disapprove  of  me  for  an  associate.  They  all,  how- 
ever, apprised  me  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
at  which  I  aimed ;  that  the  public  was  a  many^ 
headed  monster,  and  that  only  such  as  had  very 
good  heads  could  please  it ;  that  acting  was  not  to 
be  learnt  in  a  day ;  and  that  without  some  tradi- 
tional shrugs,  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and 
only  on  the  stage,  these  hundred  years,  I  could 
never  pretend  to  please.     The  next  difficulty  was 


in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as  almost  every  character 
was  in  keeping.  I  was  driven  for  some  time  from 
one  character  to  another-,  till  at  last  Horatio  was 
fixed  upon,  which  the  presence  of  the  present  com- 
pany has  happily  hindered  me  from  acting.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SHORT  CONTINUANCE  OF  FRIENDSHIP  AMONG  THE  VICIOUS, 
WHICH  IS  COEVAL  ONLY  WITH  MUTUAL  SATISFACTION. 

My  son's  account  was  too  long  to  be  delivered  at 
once;  the  first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  night, 
and  he  was  concluding  the  rest  after  dinner  the 
next  day,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thornhill's 
equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in 
the  general  satisfaction.  The  butler,  M'ho  was  now 
become  my  friend  in  the  family,  informed  me,  in 
a  whisper,  that  the  squire  had  already  made  some 
overtures  to  Miss  Wilmot,  and  that  her  aunt  and 
uncle  seemed  highly  to  approve  the  match.  Upon 
Mr.  Thornhill's  entering,  he  seemed,  at  seeing  my 
son  and  me,  to  start  back ;  but  I  readily  imputed 
that  to  surprise,  and  not  displeasure.  However, 
upon  our  advancing  to  salute  him,  he  returned  our 
greeting  with  the  most  apparent  candour  ;  and 
after  a  short  time  his  presence  served  only  to 
increase  the  general  good  humour. 

After  tea,  he  called  me  aside,  to  inquire  after 
my  daughter  ;  but  upon  my  informing  him  that 
my  inquiry  was  unsuccessful,  he  seemed  greatly 
surprised  ;  adding  that  he  had  been  since  fre- 
quently at  my  house,  in  order  to  comfort  the  rest 
of  my  family,  whom  he  left  perfectly  well.  He 
then  asked  if  I  had  communicated  her  misfortune 
to  Miss  Wilmot,  or  my  son ;  and  upon  my  reply- 
ing that  I  had  not  told  them  as  yet,  he  greatly 
approved  my  prudence  and  precaution,  desiring 
me  by  all  means  to  keep  it  a  secret ;  *  for  at  best,' 
cried  he,  '  it  is  but  divulging  one's  own  infamy ; 
and  perhaps  Miss  Livy  may  not  be  so  guilty  as  we 
all  imagine.'  We  were  here  interrupted  by  a 
servant,  who  came  to  ask  the  squire  in  to  stand 
up  at  country-dances ;  so  that  he  left  me  quite 
pleased  with  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in 
my  concerns.  His  addresses,  however,  to  Miss 
Wilmot,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken;  and 
yet  she  seemed  not  perfectly  pleased,  but  bore  them 
rather  in  compliance  to  the  will  of  her  aunt,  than 
from  real  inclination.  I  had  even  the  satisfaction 
to  see  her  lavish  some  kind  looks  upon  my  un- 
fortunate son,  which  the  other  could  neither  extort 
by  his  fortune  nor  assiduity.  Mr.  Thornhill's 
seeming  composure,  however,  not  a  little  surprised 
me:  we  had  now  continued  here  a  week,  at  the 
pressing  instances  of  Mr.  Arnold ;  but  each  day 
the  more  tenderness  Miss  Wilmot  showed  my  son, 
Mr,  Thornhill's  friendship  seemed  proportionably 
to  increase  for  him. 

He  had  formerly  made  us  the  most  kind  assur- 
ances of  using  his  interest  to  serve  the  family ;  but 
now  his  generosity  was  not  confined  to  promises 
alone.  The  morning  I  designed  for  my  departure 
Mr.  Thomhill  came  to  me,  with  looks  of  real  plea- 
sure, to  inform  me  of  a  piece  of  service  he  had 
done  for  his  friend  George.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  his  having  procured  him  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  one  of  the  regiments  that  were  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  for  which  he  had  promised  but  one 
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hundred  pounds,  his  interest  having  been  sufficient 
to  get  an  abatement  of  the  other  two :  <  As  for  this 
trifling  piece  of  service,'  continued  the  young  gen- 
tleman, '  I  desii-e  no  other  reward  but  the  pleasure 
of  having  served  my  friend ;  and  as  for  the  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you  are  unable  to  raise 
it  yourselves,  I  will  advance  it,  and  you  shall  repay 
me  at  your  leisure.'  This  was  a  favour  we  wanted 
words  to  express  our  sense  of:  I  readily,  there- 
fore, gave  my  bond  for  the  money,  and  testified  as 
much  gratitude  as  if  I  never  intended  to  pay. 

George  was  to  depart  for  town  the  next  day  to 
secure  his  commission,  in  pursuance  of  his  gene- 
rous patron's  directions,  who  judged  it  highly 
expedient  to  use  despatch,  lest  in  the  mean  time 
another  should  step  in  with  more  advantageous 
proposals.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  our 
young  soldier  was  early  prepared  for  his  departure, 
and  seemed  the  only  person  among  us  that  was 
not  affected  by  it.  Neither  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers he  was  going  to  encounter,  nor  the  friends 
and  mistress  (for  Miss  Wilmot  actually  loved  him) 
he  was  leaving  behind,  any  way  damped  his  spirits. 
After  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, I  gave  him  all  that  I  had— my  blessing  : 
*  And  now  my  boy,'  cried  I,  '  thou  art  going  to 
fight  for  thy  countrj',  remember  how  thy  brave 
grandfather  fought  for  his  sacred  king,  when 
loyalty  among  Britons  was  a  virtue.  Go,  my  boy, 
and  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  misfortunes  ;  if  it 
was  a  misfortune  to  die  with  Lord  Falkland.  Go 
my  boy,  and  if  you  fall,  though  distant,  exposed 
uid  unwept  by  those  that  love  you,  the  most  pre- 
cious tears  are  those  with  which  Heaven  bedews 
the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier.' 

The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  the  good  fa- 
mily that  had  been  kind  enough  to  entertain  me 
80  long,  not  without  several  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Thomhiil  for  his  late  bounty.  I  left 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  happiness  which 
affluence  and  good  breeding  procure,  and  returned 
towards  home,  despairing  of  ever  finding  my 
daughter  more,  but  sending  a  sigh  to  Heaven  to 
spare  and  to  forgive  her.  I  was  now  come  within 
about  twenty  miles  of  home,  having  hired  a  horse 
to  carry  me,  as  I  was  yet  but  weak,  and  comforted 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  soon  seeing  all  I  held 
.dearest  upon  earth.  But  the  night  coming  on,  I 
put  up  at  a  little  public-house,  by  the  road-side, 
and  asked  for  the  landlord's  company  over  a  pint 
of  wine.  We  sat  beside  his  kitchen  fire,  which 
was  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  chatted  on 
politics  and  the  news  of  the  country.  We  hap- 
pened, among  other  topics,  to  talk  of  young  squire 
Thomliill,  who,  the  host  assured  me,  was  hated  as 
much  as  his  uncle.  Sir  William,  who  sometimes 
came  down  to  the  country,  was  loved.  He  went 
on  to  observe,  that  he  made  it  his  whole  study  to 
betray  the  daughters  of  such  as  received  him  to 
their  houses,  and  after  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks' 
possession  turned  them  out  unrewarded  and  aban- 
doned to  the  world.  As  we  continued  our  dis- 
course in  this  manner,  his  wife,  who  had  been  out 
to  get  change,  returned,  and  perceiving  that  her 
Imsband  was  enjoying  a  pleasure  in  which  she 
was  not  a  sharer,  she  asked  him,  in  an  angry  tone, 
what  he  did  there,  to  which  he  only  replied  in  an 
ironical  way  by  drinking  her  health.  *  Mr.  Sy- 
monds,'  cried  she,  <  you  use  me  very  ill,  and  I'll 
bear  it  no  longer.    Here  three  parts  of  the  busi- 


ness is  left  for  me  to  do,  and  the  fourth  left  un- 
finished, while  you  do  nothing  but  soak  with  the 
guests  all  day  long  ;  whereas,  if  a  spoonful  of 
liquor  were  to  cure  me  of  a  fever,  I  never  touch 
a  dx'op.'  I  now  found  what  she  would  be  at,  and 
immediately  poured  her  out  a  glass,  which  she 
received  with  a  curtsey,  and  drinking  towards 
my  good  health,  '  Sir,'  resumed  she,  *  it  is  not  so 
much  for  the  value  of  the  liquor  I  am  angry,  but 
one  cannot  help  it  when  the  house  is  going  out  of 
the  windows.  If  the  customers  or  guests  are  to 
be  dunned,  all  the  burden  lies  upon  my  back :  he'd 
as  lief  eat  that  glass  as  budge  after  them  himself. 
There  now  above  stairs  we  have  a  young  woman 
who  has  come  to  take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  has  got  any  money,  by  her  over- 
civility.  I  am  certain  she  is  very  slow  of  payment, 
and  I  wish  she  were  put  in  mind  of  it.' — '  What 
signifies  minding  her  V  cried  the  host ;  *  if  she  be 
slow  she's  sure.' — '  I  don't  know  that,'  replied  the 
wife,  *  but  I  know  that  I  am  sure  she  has  been 
here  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
cross  of  her  money.' — *  I  suppose,  my  dear,'  cried 
he,  *  we  shall  have  it  all  in  a  lump.' — '  In  a  lump  !* 
cried  the  other,  '  I  hope  we  may  get  it  any  way  ; 
and  that  I  am  resolved  we  will  this  very  night,  or 
out  she  tramps,  bag  and  baggage.' — '  Consider,  my 
dear,'  cried  the  husband,  '  she  is  a  gentlewoman, 
and  deserves  more  respect.' — '  As  for  the  matter 
of  that,'  returned  the  hostess,  '  gentle  or  simple, 
out  she  shall  pack  with  a  sassarara.  Gentry  may 
be  good  things  where  they  take  ;  but  for  my  part 
I  never  saw  much  good  of  them  at  the  sign  of  the 
Han'ow.'  Thus  saying,  she  ran  up  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs  that  went  from  the  kitchen  to  a 
room  over-head,  and  I  soon  perceived  by  the 
loudness  of  her  voice,  and  the  bitterness  of  her 
reproaches,  that  no  money  was  to  be  had  from  her 
lodger.  I  could  hear  her  remonstrances  very 
distinctly :  '  Out,  I  say,  pack  out  this  moment  ! 
ti-amp,  thou  infamous  strumpet,  or  I'll  give  thee 
a  mark  thou  won't  be  the  better  for  these  three 
months.  What  !  you  trumpery,  to  come  and 
take  up  an  honest  house  without  cross  or  coin  to 
bless  yourself  with  !  come  along,  I  say.' — *  0  dear 
madam,'  cried  the  stranger,  *  pity  me,  pity  a  poor 
abandoned  creature  for  one  night,  and  death  will 
soon  do  the  rest.'  I  instantly  knew  the  voice  of 
my  poor  ruined  child  Olivia.  I  flew  to  her  res- 
cue, while  the  woman  was  dragging  her  along  by 
the  hair,  and  I  caught  the  dear  forlorn  wretch  in 
my  arms.  *  Welcome,  any  way  welcome,  my 
dearest  lost  one,  my  treasure,  to  your  poor  old 
father's  bosom.  Though  the  vicious  forsake  thee, 
there  is  yet  one  in  the  world  that  will  never  for- 
sake thee ;  though  thou  hadst  ten  thousand  crimes 
to  answer  for,  he  will  forgive  them  all.' — *  0  my 
own  dear,' — for  minutes  she  could  say  no  more, — 
*  m-y  own  dearest  good  papa !  Could  angels  be 
kinder  ?  How  do  I  deserve  so  much  ?  The  villain, 
I  hate  hira  and  myself,  to  be  a  reproach  to  so 
much  goodness.  You  can't  forgive  me  ;  I  know 
you  cannot.  — '  Yes,  my  child,  from  my  heart  I  do 
forgive  thee  :  only  repent,  and  we  both  shall  yet 
be  happy.  We  shall  see  many  pleasant  days  yet, 
my  Olivia.' — *  Ah  !  never,  sir,  never.  The  rest  of 
my  wretched  life  must  be  infamy  abroad,  and 
shame  at  home.  But,  alas  !  papa,  you  look  much 
paler  than  you  used  to  do.  Could  such  a  thing  as 
I  am  give  you  so  much  uneasiness?  surely  you 
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have  too  much  wisdom  to  take  the  miseries  of  my 
guilt  upon  yourself  ! ' — *  Our  wisdom,  young  wo- 
man— '  replied  I .  *  Ah,  why  so  cold  a  name,  papa  V 
cried  she.  *  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  called 
me  by  so  cold  a  name.' — '  I  ask  pardon,  my  dar- 
ling,' returned  I  ;  '  but  I  was  going  to  observe, 
that  wisdom  makes  but  a  slow  defence  against 
trouble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one.' 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did 
not  choose  a  more  genteel  apartment ;  to  which 
assenting,  we  were  shown  to  a  room  where  we 
could  converse  more  freely.  After  we  had  talked 
ourselves  into  some  dej^ree  of  tranquillity,  I  could  not 
avoid  desiring  some  account  of  the  gradations  that 
led  to  her  present  wretched  situation.  '  That  villain, 
sir,'  said  she,  '  from  the  first  day  of  our  meeting, 
made  me  honourable,  though  private  proposals.' 

*  Villain,  indeed,'  cried  I  ;  '  and  yet  it  in  some 
measure  surprises  me,  how  a  person  of  Mr.  Bur- 
chell's  good  sense  and  seeming  honour  could  be 
guilty  of  such  deliberate  baseness,  and  thus  step 
•nto  a  family  to  undo  it.' 

*  My  dear  papa,'  returned  my  daughter,  '  you 
labour  under  a  strange  mistake.  Mr.  Burchell 
never  attempted  to  deceive  me.  Instead  of  that, 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  privately  admonishing 
me  against  the  artifices  of  Mr.  Thornhill,  who,  I 
now  find,  was  even  worse  than  he  represented 
him.' — '  Mr.  Thornhill ! '  interrupted  I,  *  can  it  be  V 
— *  Yes,  sir,'  returned  she,  '  it  was  Mr.  Thornhill 
who  seduced  me  ;  who  employed  the  two  ladies, 
as  he  called  them,  but  who  in  fact  were  abandoned 
women  of  the  town,  without  breeding  or  pity,  to 
decoy  us  up  to  London.  Their  artifices,  you  may 
r^nember,  would  have  certainly  succeeded,  but 
for  Mr.  Burchell's  letter,  who  directed  those  re- 
proaches at  them,  which  we  all  applied  to  ourselves. 
How  he  came  to  have  so  much  influence  as  to 
defeat  their  intentions,  still  remains  a  seci'et  to 
me  ;  but  I  am  convinced  he  was  ever  our  warmest, 
sincerest  friend.' 

*  You  amaze  me,  my  dear,'  cried  I ;  '  but  now 
I  find  my  first  suspicions  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  base- 
ness were  too  well  grounded :  but  he  can  triumph 
in  security  ;  for  he  is  rich  and  we  are  poor.  But 
tell  me,  my  child  ;  sure  it  was  no  small  tempta- 
tion that  could  thus  obliterate  all  the  impressions 
of  such  an  education,  and  so  virtuous  a  disposition 
as  thine  V 

*  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  she,  '  he  owes  all  his  tri- 
umph to  the  desire  I  had  of  making  him,  and  not 
myself,  happy.  I  knew  that  the  ceremony  of  our 
marriage,  which  was  privately  performed  by  a 
popish  priest,  was  no  way  binding,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  honour.' — '  What !'  in- 
terrupted I,  *  and  were  you  indeed  married  by  a 
priest,  and  in  orders  V — '  Indeed,  sir,  we  were,' 
replied  she,  '  though  we  were  both  sworn  to  con- 
ceal his  name.' — '  Why  then,  my  child,  come  to 
my  arms  again ;  and  now  you  are  a  thousand  times 
more  welcome  than  before  ;  for  you  are  his  wife 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  nor  can  all  the  laws 
of  man,  though  written  upon  tables  of  adamant, 
lessen  the  force  of  that  sacred  connexion.' 

*  Alas  !  papa,'  replied  she,  *  you  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  villanies ;  he  has  been  married 
already,  by  the  same  priest,  to  six  or  eight  wives 
more,  whom,  Uke  me,  he  has  deceived  and  aban- 
doned.' 

*  Has  he  so  V  cried  I,  '  then  we  must  hang  the 


priest,  and  you  shall  inform  against  him  to-mor- 
row.'— '  But,  sir,'  returned  she, '  will  that  be  right, 
when  I  am  sworn  to  secrecy  V — '  My  dear,'  I  re- 
plied, *  if  you  have  made  such  a  promise,  I  can- 
not, nor  will  I  tempt  you  to  break  it.  Even  though 
it  may  benefit  the  public,  you  must  not  inform 
against  him.  In  all  human  institutions,  a  smaller  evil 
is  allowed  to  procure  a  greater  good :  as,  in  politics, 
a  province  may  be  given  away  to  secure  a  kingdom ; 
in  medicine,  a  limb  may  be  lopped  ofi"  to  preserve 
the  body.  But  in  religion  the  law  is  written  and 
hiflexible,  never  to  do  evil.  And,  this  law,  my 
child,  is  right ;  for  otherwise,  if  we  commit  a 
smaller  evil  to  procure  a  greater  good,  certain 
guilt  would  be  thus  incui-red  in  expectation  of 
contingent  advantage.  And  though  the  advantage 
should  certainly  follow,  yet  the  interval  between 
commission  and  advantage,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
guilty,  may  be  that  in  which  we  are  called  away 
to  answer  for  the  things  we  have  done,  and  the 
volume  of  human  actions  is  closed  for  ever.  But 
I  interrupt  you,  my  dear :  go  on.' 

'  The  very  next  morning,'  continued  she,  *  I 
found  what  little  expectations  I  was  to  have  from 
his  sincerity.  That  very  morning  he  introduced 
me  to  two  unhappy  women  more,  whom,  like  me, 
he  had  deceived,  but  who  lived  in  contented  pros- 
titution. I  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  bear  such 
rivals  in  his  aff'ections,  and  strove  to  forget  my  in- 
famy in  a  tumult  of  pleasures.  With  this  view,  I 
danced,  dressed,  and  talked,  but  still  was  unhappy. 
The  gentlemen  who  visited  there  told  me  every 
moment  of  the  power  of  my  charms,  and  this  only 
contributed  to  increase  my  melancholy,  as  I  had 
thrown  all  their  power  quite  away.  Thus  each  day 
I  grew  more  pensive  and  he  more  insolent,  till  at 
last  the  monster  had  the  assurance  to  ofi'er  me  to 
a  young  baronet  of  his  acquaintance.  Need  I 
describe,  sir,  how  this  ingratitude  stung  me  1  My 
answer  to  this  proposal  was  almost  madness.  I 
desired  to  part.  As  I  was  going,  he  off"ered  me  a 
purse  ;  but  I  flung  it  at  him  with  indignation,  and 
burst  from  him  in  a  rage  that  for  a  while  kept  me 
insensible  of  the  miseries  of  my  situation.  But  I 
soon  looked  round  me,  and  saw  myself  a  vile,  ab- 
ject, guilty  thing,  without  one  friend  in  the  world 
to  apply  to.  Just  in  that  interval  a  stage-coach 
happening  to  pass  by,  I  took  a  place,  it  being  my 
only  aim  to  be  driven  at  a  distance  from  a  wretch 
I  despised  and  detested.  I  was  set  down  here  ; 
where,  since  my  arrival,  my  own  anxiety,  and  this 
woman's  unkindness,  have  been  my  only  com- 
panions. The  hours  of  pleasure  that  I  have  passed 
with  my  mama  and  sister  now  grow  painful  to  me. 
Their  sorrows  are  much ;  but  mine  are  greater 
than  theirs ;  for  mine  are  mixed  with  guilt  and 
infamy.' 

*  Have  patience,  my  child,'  cried  I,  *  and  I  hope 
things  will  yet  be  better.  Take  some  repose  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  I'll  carry  you  home  to  your 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  from  whom  you 
will  receive  a  kind  reception.  Poor  woman !  this 
has  gone  to  her  heart ;  but  she  loves  you  still, 
Olivia,  and  will  forget  it.' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
orrsNCKS  ark  saiuly  parooxed  wuxrk  thsrb  is  lovk 

AT  BOTTOM. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  daughter  behind  me, 
and  set  out  on  my  return  home.  As  we  travelled 
along,  I  strove  by  every  persuasion  to  calm  her 
sorrows  and  fears,  and  to  ai-m  her  with  resolu- 
tion to  bear  the  presence  of  her  offended  mother. 
I  took  every  opportunity,  from  the  prospect  of  a 
fine  country,  through  which  we  passed,  to  observe 
how  much  kinder  Heaven  was  to  us  than  we  to 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  misfortunes  of  nature's 
making  were  but  very  few.  I  assured  her,  that 
she  should  never  perceive  any  change  in  my  af- 
fections, and  that  during  my  life,  which  yet  might 
be  long,  she  might  depend  upon  a  guardian  and 
an  instructor.  I  armed  her  against  the  censures 
of  the  world,  showed  her  that  books  were  sweet 
inreproachiug  companions  to  the  miserable,  and 
fh^t,  if  they  could  not  bring  us  to  enjoy  life,  they 
would  at  least  teach  us  to  endure  it. 

The  hired  horse  that  we  rode  was  to  be  put  up 
that  night  at  an  inn  by  the  way,  within  about  five 
miles  from  my  house  ;  and  as  I  was  willing  to  pre- 
pare my  family  for  my  daughter's  reception,  I  de- 
termined to  leave  her  that  night  at  the  inn,  and 
to  return  for  her,  accompanied  by  my  daughter 
Sophia,  early  the  next  morning.  It  was  night  be- 
fore we  reached  our  appointed  stage  ;  however, 
after  seeing  her  provided  with  a  decent  apartment, 
and  having  ordered  the  hostess  to  prepare  proper 
refreshments,  I  kissed  her,  and  proceeded  towards . 
home.  And  now  my  heart  caught  new  sensations 
of  pleasure,  the  nearer  I  approached  that  peace- 
ful mansion.  As  a  bird  that  had  been  frightened 
from  its  nest,  my  affections  outwent  my  haste,  and 
hovered  round  my  httle  fireside  with  all  the  rap- 
ture of  expectation.  I  called  up  the  many  fond 
things  I  had  to  say,  and  anticipated  the  welcome 
I  was  to  receive.  I  ali'eady  felt  my  wife's  tender 
embrace,  and  smiled  at  the  joy  of  my  little  ones. 
As  I  i^alked  but  slowly,  the  night  waned  apace ;  the 
labourers  of  the  day  were  all  retired  to  rest  ;  the 
hghts  were  out  in  every  cottage  ;  no  sounds  were 
heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock,  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  watch-dog,  at  hollow  distance.  I  ap- 
proached my  Uttle  abode  of  pleasure,  and,  before 
I  was  within  a  furlong  of  the  place,  our  honest 
mastiff  came  running  to  welcome  me. 

It  was  now  near  midnight  that  I  came  to  knock 
at  my  door:  all  was  still  and  silent — my  heart 
dilated  with  unutterable  happiness,  when,  to  my 
amazement,  I  saw  the  house  bursting  out  into  a  blaze 
of  fire,  and  every  aperture  red  with  conflagration  ! 
I  gave  a  loud  convulsive  outcry,  and  fell  upon  the 
pavement  insensible.  This  alarmed  my  son,  who 
had  till  this  been  asleep,  and  he,  perceiving  the 
flames,  instantly  awaked  my  wife  and  daughter, 
and  all  running  out,  naked  and  wild  with  appre- 
hension, recalled  me  to  life  with  their  anguish. 
But  it  was  only  to  objects  of  new  terror,  for  the 
flames  had  by  this  time  caught  the  roof  of  our 
dweUing,  part  after  part  continuing  to  fall  in,  while 
the  family  .stood  with  silent  agony  looking  on  as  if 
they  enjoyed  the  blaze.  I  gazed  upon  them  and 
upon  it  by  turns,  and  then  looked  round  me  for 
my  two  Uttle  ones ;  but  tliey  were  not  to  be  seen. 
*  O  misery  !  where,'  cried  I,  <  where  are  my  little 


ones  V — '  They  are  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames,' 
said  my  wife  calmly,  '  and  I  will  die  with  them.' 
That  moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  babes  within, 
who  were  just  awaked  by  the  fire,  and  nothing 
could  have  stopped  me.  *  Where,  where  are  my 
children  V  cried  I,  rushing  through  the  flames, 
and  bui"sting  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
they  were  confined  ;  *  where  are  my  Uttle  ones  ?' 
— *  Here,  dear  papa,  here  we  are !'  cried  they  to- 
gether, while  the  flames  were  just  catching  the 
bed  where  they  lay.  I  caught  them  both  in  my 
arms,  and  conveyed  them  through  the  fire  as  fast 
as  possible,  while,  just  as  I  was  going  out,  the  roof 
sunk  in.  *  Now,'  cried  I,  *  holding  up  my  childi^n, 
*  now  let  the  flames  burn  on,  and  all  my  posses- 
sions perish;  here  they  are — I  have  saved  my 
treasure  :  here,  my  dearest,  here  are  our  treasures, 
and  we  shall  yet  be  happy.'  We  kissed  our  little 
darlings  a  thousand  times ;  they  clasped  us  round 
the  neck,  and  seemed  to  share  our  transports, 
while  their  mother  laughed  and  wept  by  turns. 

I  now  stood  a  calm  spectator  of  the  flames,  and 
after  some  time  began  to  perceive  that  my  arm  to 
the  shoulder  was  scorched  in  a  terrible  manner.  It 
was,  therefore,  out  of  my  power  to  give  my  son 
any  assistance,  either  in  attempting  to  save  our 
goods,  or  preventing  the  flames  spreading  to  our 
corn.  By  this  time  the  neighbours  were  alarmed, 
and  came  running  to  our  assistance ;  but  all  they 
could  do  was  to  stand,  like  us,  spectators  of  the 
calamity.  My  goods,  among  which  were  the  notes 
I  had  reserved  for  my  daughters'  fortunes,  were 
entirely  consumed,  except  a  box  with  some  papers 
that  stood  in  the  kitchen,  and  two  or  three  things 
more  of  little  consequence,  which  my  son  brought 
away  in  the  beginning.  The  neighbours  conti-i- 
buted,  however,  what  they  could  to  lighten  our 
distress.  They  brought  us  clothes,  and  furnished 
one  of  our  out-houses  with  kitchen  utensils ;  so 
that  by  daylight  we  had  another,  though  a  wretched, 
dwelling  to  retire  to.  My  honest  next  neighbour 
and  his  children  were  not  the  least  assiduous  in 
providing  us  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  of- 
fering whatever  consolation  untutored  benevolence 
could  suggest. 

When  the  fears  of  my  famUy  had  subsided, 
curiosity  to  know  the  cause  of  my  long  stay  began 
to  take  place ;  having,  therefore,  informed  them  of 
every  particular,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  our  lost  one ;  and,  though  we  had 
nothing  but  wretchedness  now  to  impart,  I  was 
willing  to  procure  her  a  welcome  to  what  we  had : 
this  task  would  have  been  more  difficult  but  for 
our  own  recent  calamity,  which  had  humbled  my 
wife's  pride,  and  blunted  it  by  more  poignant 
afflictions.  Being  unable  to  go  for  my  poor  child 
myself,  as  my  arm  grew  very  painful,  I  sent  my 
son  and  daughter,  who  soon  returned,  supporting 
the  wretched  delinquent,  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  look  up  at  her  mother,  whom  no  instructions 
of  mine  could  persuade  to  a  perfect  reconciliation ; 
for  women  have  a  much  stronger  sense  of  female 
error  than  men.  '  Ah,  madam !'  cried  her  mo- 
ther, '  this  is  but  a  poor  place  you  are  come  to 
after  so  much  finery.  My  daughter  Sophy  and  I 
can  afford  but  little  entertainment  to  persons  who 
have  kept  company  only  with  people  of  distinction : 
yes.  Miss  Livy,  your  poor  father  and  I  have  suf 
fered  very  much  of  late ;  but  I  hope  Heaven  will 
forgive  you.'    During  this  reception,  the  unhappy 
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victim  stood  pale  and  trembling,  unable  to  weep 
or  to  reply  ;  but  I  could  not  continue  a  silent 
spectator  of  her  distress ;  wherefore,  assuming  a 
degree  of  severity  in  my  voice  and  manner,  which 
was  ever  followed  with  instant  submission,  *  I 
entreat,  woman,  that  my  words  may  be  now  marked 
once  for  all :  I  have  here  brought  you  back  a  poor 
deluded  wanderer — her  return  to  duty  demands 
the  revival  of  our  .tenderness  ;  the  real  hardships 
of  life  are  now  coming  fast  upon  us ;  let  us  not, 
therefore,  increase  them  by  dissensions  among 
each  other :  if  we  live  hai'moniously  together,  we 
may  yet  be  contented,  as  there  are  enough  of  us 
to  shut  out  the  censuring  world,  and  keep  each 
other  in  countenance.  The  kindness  of  Heaven 
is  promised  to  the  penitent,  and  let  ours  be  directed 
by  the  exajnple.  Heaven,  we  are  assured,  is  much 
more  pleased  to  view  a  repentant  sinner  than 
ninety-nine  persons  who  have  supported  a  course 
of  undeviating  rectitude  :  and  this  is  right ;  for 
that  single  effort  by  which  we  stop  short  in  the 
down-hill  path  to  perdition,  is  of  itself  a  greater 
exertion  of  virtue  than  a  hundred  acts  of  justice.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NONE    BtT  THE   GUILTY  CAN  BE   LONG  AND  COMPLETELY 
MISERABLE. 

Some  assiduity  was  now  required  to  make  our 
present  abode  as  convenient  as  possible,  and  we 
were  soon  again  qualified  to  enjoy  our  former  se- 
renity. Being  disabled  myself  from  assisting  my 
son  in  our  usual  occupations,  I  read  to  my  family 
from  the  few  books  that  were  saved,  and  particu- 
larly from  such  as,  by  amusing  the  imagination, 
contributed  to  ease  the  heart.  Our  good  neigh- 
bours, too,  came  every  day  with  the  kindest  con- 
dolence, and  fixed  a  time  in  which  they  were  all 
to  assist  in  repairing  my  former  dwelling.  Honest 
farmer  Williams  was  not  last  among  these  visitors, 
but  heartily  offered  his  friendship.  He  would  even 
have  renewed  his  addresses  to  my  daughter ;  but 
she  rejected  them  in  such  a  manner  as  totally  re- 
pressed his  future  solicitations.  Her  grief  seemed 
formed  for  continuing,  and  she  was  the  only  per- 
son in  our  little  society  that  a  week  did  not  re- 
store to  cheerfulness.  She  now  lost  that  unblush- 
ing innocence  which  once  taught  her  to  respect 
herself,  and  to  seek  pleasure  by  pleasing.  Anxiety 
had  now  taken  strong  possession  of  her  mind ;  her 
beauty  began  to  be  impaired  with  her  constitution, 
and  neglect  still  more  contributed  to  diminish  it. 
Every  tender  epithet  bestowed  on  her  sister 
brought  a  pang  to  her  heart,  and  a  tear  to  her 
eye ;  and  as  one  vice,  though  cured,  ever  plants 
others  where  it  has  been,  so  her  former  guilt, 
though  driven  out  by  repentance,  left  jealousy  and 
envy  behind.  I  strove  a  thousand  ways  to  lessen 
her  care,  and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  con- 
cern for  hers,  collecting  such  amusing  passages  of 
history  as  a  strong  memory  and  some  reading 
could  suggest.  '  Our  happiness,  my  dear,'  I  would 
say, « is  in  the  power  of  One  who  can  bring  it  about 
by  a  thousand  unforeseen  ways  that  mock  our  fore- 
sight. If  example  be  necessary  to  prove  this,  I'll 
give  you  a  story,  my  child,  told  us  by  a  grave, 
though  sometimes  a  romancing,  historian. 

*  Matilda  was  married  very  young  to  a  Neapo- 
litan nobleman  of  the  first  quaUty,  and  found 


herself  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  As  she  stood  one  day  caressing  her  infant 
son  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment,  which 
hung  over  the  river  Volturna,  the  child,  with  a 
sudden  spring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into  the 
flood  below,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment.  The 
mother,  struck  with  instant  surprise,  and  making 
an  eff'ort  to  save  him,  plunged  in  after  ;  but,  far 
from  being  able  to  assist  the  infant,  she  herself 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore, 
just  when  some  Fi'ench  soldiers  were  plundering 
the  country  on  that  side,  who  immediately  made 
her  their  prisoner. 

*  As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Italians  with  the  utmost  inhumanity, 
they  were  going  at  once  to  perpetrate  those  two 
extremes  suggested  by  appetite  and  cruelty.  This 
base  resolution,  however,  was  opposed  by  a  young 
officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the 
utmost  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and 
brought  her  in  safety  to  his  native  city.  Her 
beauty  at  first  caught  his  eye  :  her  merit,  sioon 
after,  his  heart.  They  were  married  ;  he  rose  to 
the  highest  posts  ;  they  lived  long  together,  and 
were  happy.  But  the  felicity  of  a  soldier  can 
never  be  called  permanent :  after  an  interval  of 
several  years,  the  troops  which  he  commanded 
having  met  with  a  repulse,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  with  his 
wife.  Here  they  suffered  a  siege,  and  the  city  at 
length  w^as  taken.  Few  histories  can  produce 
more  various  instances  of  cruelty  than  those  which 
the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised 
upon  each  other.  It  was  resolved  by  the  victors, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  put  all  the  French  prisoners 
to  death  ;  but  particularly  the  husband  of  the 
unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  protracting  the  siege.  Their  determi- 
nations were,  in  general,  executed  almost  as  soon 
as  resolved  upon.  The  captive  soldier  was  led 
forth,  and  the  executioner  with  his  sword  stood 
ready,  while  the  spectators,  in  gloomy  silence, 
awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only  suspended 
till  the  general,  who  presided  as  judge,  should 
give  the  signal.  It  was  in  this  interval  of  anguish 
and  expectation,  that  Matilda  came  to  take  the 
last  farewell  of  her  husband  and  deliverer,  deplor- 
ing her  wretched  situation,  and  the  cruelty  of  fate 
that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by  a  premature 
death  in  the  river  Volturna,  to  be  the  spectator 
of  still  greater  calamities.  The  general,  who  was 
a  young  man,  was  struck  with  surprise  at  her 
beauty,  and  pity  at  her  distress  ;  but  with  still 
stronger  emotions  when  he  heard  her  mention  her 
former  dangers.  He  was  her  son,  the  infant  for 
whom  she  had  encountered  so  much  danger ;  he  ac- 
knowledged her  at  once  as  his  mother,  and  fell  at  her 
feet.  The  rest  may  be  easily  supposed  ;  the  captive 
was  set  free,  and  all  the  happiness  that  love,  friend- 
ship, and  duty,  could  confer  on  earth,  were  united.' 

In  this  manner  I  would  attempt  to  amuse  my 
daughter ;  but  she  listened  with  divided  attention ; 
for  her  own  misfortunes  engrossed  all  the  pity  she 
once  had  for  those  of  another,  and  nothing  gave 
her  ease.  In  company  she  dreaded  contempt; 
and  in  solitude  she  only  found  anxiety.  Such  was 
the  colour  of  her  wretchedness,  when  we  received 
certain  information  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was  going 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Wilmot ;  for  whom  I  always 
suspected  he  had  a  real  passion,  though  he  took 
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•verj'  opportunity  before  me  to  express  his  con- 
tempt both  of  her  person  and  fortune.  This  news 
served  only  to  increase  poor  Olivia's  affliction  ; 
for  such  a' flagrant  breach  of  fidelity  was  more 
than  her  couraj»e  could  support.  I  was  resolved, 
however,  to  get  more  certain  information  ;  and 
to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  completion  of  his  designs, 
by  sending  my  son  to  old  Mr.  Wilmot's,  with  in- 
structions to  know  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  to 
deliver  Miss  Wilmot  a  letter  intimating  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  conduct  in  my  family.  My  son  went,  in 
pursuance  of  my  directions,  and  in  three  days  re- 
turned, assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  the  account  ; 
but  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  deliver  the 
letter,  which  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave,  as 
Mr.  Thomhill  and  Miss  Wilmot  were  visiting 
round  the  country.  They  were  to  be  married,  he 
said,  in  a  few  days,  having  appeared  together  at 
church,  the  Sunday  before  he  was  there,  in  great 
splendour,  the  bride  attended  by  six  young  ladies, 
and  he  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Their  approaching 
nuptials  filled  the  whole  country  with  rejoicing, 
and  they  usually  rode  out  together  in  the  grandest 
equipage  that  had  been  seen  in  the  coimtry  for 
many  years.  All  the  friends  of  both  families,  he 
said,  were  chere,  particularly  the  squire's  uncle, 
Sir  William  Thomhill,  who  bore  so  good  a  cha- 
racter. He  added,  that  nothing  but  mirth  and 
feasting  were  going  forward  ;  that  all  the  country 
praised  the  young  bride's  beauty,  and  the  bride- 
groom's fine  person,  and  that  they  were  immensely 
fond  of  each  other ;  concluding  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  Mr.  Thornhill  one  of  the  most  happy 
men  in  the  world. 

'  Why,  let  him  if  he  can,'  roturaed  I ;  *  but,  my 
son,  observe  this  bed  of  straw  and  unsheltering 
roof ;  those  mouldering  walls  and  humid  floor  ; 
my  WTetched  body  thus  disabled  by  fire,  and  my 
childi'en  weeping  round  me  for  bread :  you  have 
come  home,  my  child,  to  all  this;  yet  here,  even 
here,  you  see  a  man  that  would  not  for  a  thousand 
worlds  exchange  situations.  0,  my  children,  if 
vou  could  but  learn  to  commune  with  your  own 
hearts,  and  know  what  noble  company  you  can 
make  them,  you  would  little  regard  the  elegance 
and  splendour  of  the  worthless.  Almost  all  men 
have  been  tau^^ht  to  call  life  a  passage,  and  them- 
selves the  travellers.  The  similitude  still  may  be 
improved,  when  we  observe  that  the  good  ai*e  joy- 
fuland  serene,  like  travellers  that  are  going  towards 
home ;  the  wicked  but  by  intervals  happy,  like 
travellers  that  are  going  into  exile. 

My  compassion  for  my  poor  daughter,  over- 
powered by  this  new  disaster,  interrupted  what  I 
had  farther  to  observe.  I  bade  her  mother  sup- 
port her,  and  after  a  short  time  she  recovered. 
She  appeared  from  that  time  more  calm,  and  I 
imagined  had  gained  a  new  degree  of  resolution  ; 
but  appearances  deceived  me  ;  for  her  tranquillity 
was  the  languor  of  overwrought  resentment.  A 
supply  of  provisions,  charitably  sent  us  by  my  kind 
parishioners,  seemed  to  diffuse  new  cheerfulness 
among  the  rest  of  my  family,  nor  was  I  displeased 
at  seeing  them  once  more  sprightly  and  at  ease. 
It  would  have  been  unjust  to  damj)  their  satis- 
factions, merely  to  condole  with  resolute  melan- 
choly, or  to  burden  them  with  a  sadness  they  did 
not  feel.  Thus,  once  more,  the  tale  went  round, 
and  a  song  was  demanded,  and  cheerfulness  con- 
descended to  hover  round  our  little  liabitation. 
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FRB8H  CALASIITTKS. 


The  next  morning  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar 
warmth  for  the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to 
breakfast  together  on  the  honeysuckle  bank ;  where, 
while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter,  at  my  request, 
joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees  about 
us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first  met 
her  seducer,  and  every  object  served  to  recal  her 
sadness.  But  that  melancholy,  which  is  excited 
by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  of 
harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding 
it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a 
pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  hfer  daughter 
as  before.  *  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,'  cried  she,  *  lot 
us  have  that  little  melancholy  air  your  papa  was 
so  fond  of  ;  your  sister  Sophy  has  already  obliged 
us.  Do,  child,  it  will  please  your  old  father.' 
She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic, 
as  moved  me. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds,  too  late,  that  men  betray, 

"What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is— to  die. 

As  she  was  concludmg  the  last  stanza,  to  which 
an  interruption  in  her  voice,  from  sorrow,  gave 
peculiar  softness,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thornhill's 
equipage  at  a  distance  alarmed  us  all,  but  particu- 
larly increased  the  uneasiness  of  myeldestdaughter, 
who,  desirous  of  shunning  her  betrayer,  returned 
to  the  house  with  her  sister.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and,  making  up 
to  the  place  where  I  was  still  sitting,  inquired 
after  my  health  with  his  usual  air  of  familiarity. 
'  Sir,'  replied  I,  *  your  present  assurance  only 
serves  to  aggravate  the  baseness  of  your  cha- 
i*acter ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
chastised  your  insolence,  for  presuming  thus  to 
appear  before  me.  But  now  you  are  safe  ;  for 
age  has  cooled  my  passions,  and  my  calling 
restrains  them.' 

*  I  vow,  my  dear  sir,'  returned  he,  '  I  am 
amazed  at  all  this  ;  nor  can  I  understand  what  it 
means !  I  hope  you  do  not  think  your  daughter's 
late  excursion  with  me  had  anything  criminal  in  it.' 

*  Go,'  cried  I, '  thou  art  a  wretch,  a  poor  pitiful 
wretch,  and  every  way  a  liar;  but  your  mean- 
ness secui'es  you  from  my  anger.  Yet,  sir,  I  am 
descended  from  a  family  that  would  not  have  borne 
this !  And  so,  thou  vile  thing  !  to  gratify  a  mo- 
mertary  passion  thou  hast  made  one  poor  creature 
wretched  for  life,  and  polluted  a  family  that  had 
nothing  but  honour  for  their  portion.' 

*  If  she,  or  you,'  returned  he,  '  are  resolved  to 
be  miserable,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  you  may  still 
be  happy;  and  whatever  opinion  you  may  have 
formed  of  me,  you  shall  ever  find  me  ready  to 
contribute  to  it.  We  can  marry  her  to  another 
in  a  short  time  ;  and,  what  is  more,  she  may  keep 
her  lover  beside ;  for  I  protest  I  shall  ever  con- 
tinue to  have  a  true  regard  for  her.' 

I  found  all  my  passions  alarmed  at  thia  new 
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degrading  pi'oposal;  for  though  the  mind  may 
often  be  calm  under  great  injuries,  httle  villany 
can  at  any  time  get  within  tlie  soul,  and  stmg  it 
into  rage. — '  Avoid  my  sight,  thou  reptile,'  cried 
I, '  nor  continue  to  insult  me  with  thy  presence. 
Were  my  brave  son  at  home,  he  would  not  suffer 
this  ;  but  I  am  old  and  disabled,  and  every  way 
undone.' 

*  I  find,'  cried  he,  '  you  are  bent  upon  obliging 
me  to  talk  in  a  harsher  manner  than  I  intended. 
But,  as  I  have  shown  you  what  may  be  hoped 
from  my  friendship,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
represent  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  my 
resentment.  My  attorney,  to  whom  your  late 
bond  has  been  transferred,  threatens  hard  ;  nor 
do  I  know  how  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice, 
except  by  paying  the  money  myself  ;  which,  as  I 
have  been  at  some  expenses  lately,  previous  to 
my  intended  marriage,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  done. 
And  then  my  steward  talks  of  driving  for  the 
rent :  it  is  certain  he  knows  his  duty ;  for  I  never 
trouble  myself  with  affairs  of  that  nature.  Yet 
still  I  could  wish  to  serve  you,  and  even  to  have 
you  and  your  daughter  present  at  my  marriage, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  solemnised  with  Miss  Wil- 
mot ;  it  is  even  the  request  of  my  charming  Ara- 
bella herself,  whom  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse.' 

*Mr.  Thornhill,'  replied  I,  'hear  me  once  for 
all :  as  to  your  marriage  with  any  but  my  daughter, 
that  I  never  will  consent  to;  and  though  your 
friendship  could  raise  me  to  a  throne,  or  your 
resentment  sink  me  to  the  grave,  yet  would  I 
despise  both.  Thou  hast  once  wofully,  irreparably 
deceived  me.  I  reposed  my  heart  upon  thine 
honour,  and  have  found  its  baseness.  Never  more, 
therefore,  expect  friendship  from  me.  Go,  and 
possess  what  fortune  has  given  thee — beauty, 
riches,  health,  and  pleasure.  Go,  and  leave  me 
to  want,  infamy,  disease,  and  sorrow.  Yet,  hum- 
bled as  I  am,  shall  my  heart  still  vindicate  its 
dignity ;  and  though  thou  hast  my  forgiveness, 
thou  shalt  ever  have  my  contempt.' 

*  If  so,'  returned  he,  *  depend  upon  it,  you  shall 
feel  the  effects  of  this  insolence,  and  we  shall 
shortly  see  which  is  the  fittest  object  of  scorn,  you 
or  me.'     Upon  which  he  departed  abruptly. 

My  wife  and  son,  who  were  present  at  this 
interview,  seemed  terrified  with  apprehension. 
My  daughters  also,  finding  that  he  was  gone, 
came  out  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  our  con- 
ference ;  which,  when  known,  alarmed  them  not 
less  than  the  rest.  But  as  to  myself,  I  disregarded 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  malevolence — he  had 
already  struck  the  blow,  and  I  now  stood  pre- 
pared to  repel  every  new  effort — like  one  of  those 
instruments  used  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  how- 
ever thrown,  still  present  a  point  to  receive  the 
enemy. 

We  soon,  however,  found  that  he  had  not 
threatened  in  vain  ;  for  the  very  next  morning 
his  steward  came  to  demand  my  annual  rent, 
which,  by  the  train  of  accidents  already  related, 
I  was  unable  to  pay.  The  consequence  of  my 
incapacity  was,  his  driving  my  cattle  that  evening, 
and  their  being  appraised  and  sold  the  n^xt  day 
for  less  than  half  their  value.  My  wife  and 
children  now,  therefore,  entreated  me  to  comply 
upon  any  terms,  i-ather  than  incur  certain  destruc- 
tion. They  even  begged  of  me  to  admit  his  visits 
once  more,  and  used  all  their  little  eloquence  to 
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paint  the  calamities  I  was  going  to  endure — the 
terrors  of  a  prison  in  so  rigorous  a  season  as  the 
present,  with  the  danger  that  threatened  my  health 
from  the  late  accident  that  happened  by  the  fire. 
But  I  continued  inflexible. 

*  Why,  my  treasures,'  cried  I,  *  why  will  you 
thus  attempt  to  persuade  me  to  the  thing  that  is 
not  right?  My  duty  has  taught  me  to  forgive 
him,  but  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to 
approve.  Would  you  have  me  applaud  to  the 
world  what  my  heart  must  internally  condemn  ? 
Would  you  have  me  tamely  sit  down  and  flatter 
our  infamous  betrayer  ;  and,  to  avoid  a  prison, 
continually  suffer  the  more  galling  bonds  of  mental 
confinement  ?  No,  never.  If  we  are  to  be  taken 
from  this  abode,  only  let  us  hold  to  the  right,  and 
wherever  we  are  thi'own  we  can  still  retire  to  a 
charming  apartment,  where  we  can  look  round 
our  own  hearts  with  intrepidity  and  with  pleasure.' 

In  this  manner  we  spent  that  evening.  Early 
the  next  morning,  as  the  snow  had  fallen  in  great 
abundance  in  the  night,  my  son  was  employed  in 
clearing  it  away,  and  opening  a  passage  before  the 
door.  He  had  not  been  thus  engaged  long,  when 
he  came  running  in,  with  looks  all  pale,  to  tell  us 
that  two  strangers,  whom  he  knew  to  be  officers  of 
justice,  were  making  towards  the  house. 

Just  as  he  spoke  they  came  in,  and  approaching 
the  bed  where  I  lay,  after  previously  informing 
me  of  their  employment  and  business,  made  me 
their  prisoner,  bidding  me  prepare  to  go  with  them 
to  the  county  gaol,  which  was  eleven  miles  off. 

'  My  friends,'  said  I,  '  this  is  severe  weather  in 
which  you  are  come  to  take  me  to  a  prison  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this  time,  as  one 
of  my  arms  has  lately  been  burnt  in  a  terrible 
manner,  and  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  slight  fever, 
and  I  want  clothes  to  cover  me,  and  1  am  now 
too  weak  and  old  to  walk  far  in  such  deep  snow  j 
but  if  it  must  be  so ' 

I  then  turned  to  my  wife  and  children,  and 
directed  them  to  get  together  what  few  things 
were  left  us,  and  to  prepare  immediately  for 
leaving  this  place.  I  entreated  them  to  be  expe- 
ditious ;  and  desired  my  son  to  assist  his  eldest 
sister  ;  who,  from  a  consciousness  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  all  our  calamities,  was  fallen,  and 
had  lost  anguish  in  insensibility.  I  encouraged 
my  wife,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  clasped  our 
affrighted  little  ones  in  her  arms,  that  clung  to 
her  bosom  in  silence,  dreading  to  look  round  at 
the  strangers.  In  the  mean  time  my  youngest 
daughter  prepared  for  our  departure,  and  as  she 
received  several  hints  to  use  despatch,  in  about  an 
hour  we  were  ready  to  depart. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

NO  SITUATION,    HOWEVER  WRETCHED    IT  SEEMS,   BUT   HAS 
SOME   SORT  OF  COMFORT  ATTENDING  IT. 

We  set  forward  from  this  peaceful  neighbourhood, 
and  walked  on  slowly.  My  eHest  daughter  being 
enfeebled  by  a  slow  fever,  which  had  begun  for 
some  days  to  undermine  her  constitution,  one  of 
the  officers  who  had  a  horse  kindly  took  her  behind 
him  ;  for  even  these  men  cannot  entirely  divest 
themselves  of  humanity.  My  son  led  one  of  the 
little  ones  by  the  hand,  and  my  wife  the  other ; 
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while  I  leaned  upon  my  youngest  girl,  whose  tears 
fell  not  for  her  own  but  my  distresses. 

Wo  were  now  got  from  my  late  dwelling  abotlt 
two  miles,  when  we  saw  a  crowd  running  and 
shouting  behind  us,  consisting  of  about  fifty  of  my 
poorest  parishioners.  These,  with  dreadful  im- 
precations, soon  seized  upon  the  two  officers  of 
justice,  and  swearing  they  would  never  see  their 
minister  go  to  a  gaol,  while  they  had  a  drop  of 
blood  to  shed  in  his  defence,  were  going  to  use 
them  with  great  severity.  The  consequence  might 
have  been  ftital,  had  I  not  immediately  interposed, 
and  with  some  difficulty  rescued  the  officers  from 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  multitude.  My  children, 
who  looked  upon  my  delivery  now  as  certain,  ap- 
peared transported  with  joy,  and  were  incapable 
of  containing  their  raptures.  But  they  were  soon 
undeceived,  upon  hearing  me  address  the  poor 
deluded  people,  who  came,  as  they  imagined,  to  do 
me  service. 

<  What !  my  friends,'  cried  I,  "and  is  this  the 
way  you  love  me  ?  Is  this  the  manner  you  obey 
the  instructions  I  have  given  you  from  the  pulpit? 
thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  justice,  and  bring  down 
ruin  on  yourselves  and  me  ?  Which  is  your  ring- 
leader 1  Show  me  the  man  that  has  thus  seduced 
you.  As  sure  as  he  lives,  he  shall  feel  my  resent- 
ment. Alas  !  my  dear  deluded  flock,  return  back 
to  the  duty  you  owe  to  God,  to  your  country,  and 
to  me.  I  shall  yet,  perhaps,  one  day  see  you  in 
greater  felicity  here,  and  contribute  to  make  your 
lives  more  happy.  But  let  it  at  least  be  my  com- 
fort, when  I  pen  my  fold  for  immortality,  that  not 
one  here  shall  be  wanting.' 

They  now  seemed  all  repentance,  and  melting 
into  tears,  came,  one  after  the  other,  to  bid  me 
farewell.  I  shook  each  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and 
leaving  them  my  blessing  proceeded  forward 
without  meeting  any  further  interruption.  Some 
hours  before  night  we  reached  the  town  or  rather 
village  ;  for  it  consisted  but  of  a  few  mean  houses, 
having  lost  all  its  former  opulence,  and  retaining 
no  marks  of  its  ancient  superiority  but  the  gaol. 

Upon  entering  we  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  we 
had  such  refreshments  as  could  most  readily  be 
procured,  and  I  supped  with  my  family  with  my 
usual  cheerfulness.  After  seeing  them  properly 
accommodated  for  tllat  night,  I  next  attended  the 
sheriffs  officers  to  the  prison,  which  had  foi'merly 
been  built  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted 
of  one  large  apartment,  strongly  grated,  and  paved 
with  stone,  common  to  both  felons  and  debtors  at 
certain  hours  in  the  four-and-twenty.  Besides 
this,  every  prisoner  had  a  separate  cell,  where  he 
was  locked  in  for  the  night. 

I  expected  upon  my  entrance  to  find  nothing 
but  lamentations,  and  various  sounds  of  misery, 
but  it  was  very  different.  The  prisoners  seemed 
all  employed  in  one  common  design,  that  of  for- 
getting thought  in  merriment  or  clamour.  I  was 
apprised  of  the  usual  perquisite  required  upon 
these  occasions  ;  and  immediately  complied  with 
the  demand,  though  the  little  money  I  had  was  very 
near  being  all  exhausted.  This  was  immediately 
oent  away  for  liquor,  and  the  whole  prison  was 
soon  filled  with  riot,  laughter,  and  profaneness. 

*How!'  cried  I  to  myself,  *  shall  men  so  very 
wicked  be  cheerful,  and  shall  I  be  melancholy  ?  I 
feel  only  the  same  confinement  with  them,  and  I 
think  I  have  moro  reason  to  be  happy.* 


With  such  reflections  I  laboured  to  become 
more  cheerful:  but  cheerfulness  was  never  yet 
produced  by  effort,  which  is  itself  painful.  As  I 
was  sitting,  therefore,  in  a  corner  of  the  gaol,  in  a 
pensive  posture,  one  of  my  fellow-prisonei*s  came 
up,  and  sitting  by  me  entered  into  conversation. 
It  was  my  constant  rule  in  life  never  to  avoid  the 
conversation  of  any  man  who  seemed  to  desire  it ; 
for  if  good,  I  mfght  profit  by  his  instructions  ;  if 
bad,  he  might  be  assisted  by  mine.  I  found  this, 
to  be  a  knowing  man,  of  strong  unlettered  sense, 
-but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
called  ;  or,  more  properly  speakmg,  of  human 
nature  on  the  wrong  side.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
taken  care  to  provide  myself  with  a  bed,  which  was 
a  circumstance  I  had  never  once  attended  to. 

*  That's  unfortunate,'  cried  he,  *  as  you  are 
allowed  nothing  but  straw,  and  your  apartment 
is  very  large  and  cold.  However,  you  seem  to 
be  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  I  have  been 
one  myself  in  my  time,  part  of  my  bed-clothes  are 
heartily  at  your  service.' 

I  thanked  him,  professing  my  surprise  at  find- 
ing such  humanity  in  a  gaol  in  misfortunes  ; 
adding,  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  a  scholar,  *  that 
the  sage  ancient  seemed  to  understand  the  value 
of  company  in  affliction,  when  he  said,  ion  kosmon 
aire,  ei  dos  ton  etairon  ;  and,  in  fact,'  continued  I, 
'  what  is  the  world  if  it  affords  only  solitude  1 ' 

*  You  talk  of  the  world,  sir,'  returned  my  fel- 
low-prisoner ;  '  the  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet 
the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  woi'ld,  has  puz- 
zled the  philosophers  of  every  age.  What  a  med- 
ley of  opinions  have  they  not  broached  upon  the 
creation  of  the  world  !  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho, 
Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus,  have  all  attempted 
it  in  vain.     The  latter  has  these  words :  Anarchon^ 

ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan,  which  implies '  '  I 

ask  pardon,  sir,'  cried  I,  '  for  interrupting  so 
much  learning  ;  but  I  think  I  have  heard  all  this 
before.  Have  I  not  had  the  pleasure  of  once 
seeing  you  at  Welbridge-fair,  and  is  not  your 
name  Ephraira  Jenkinson  ? '  At  this  demand  he 
only  sighed.  '  I  suppose  you  must  recoUect,*^ 
resumed  I,  'one  Doctor  Primrose,  from  whom 
you  bought  a  horse.' 

He  now  at  once  recollected  me,  for  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  place  and  the  approaching  night  had 
prevented  his  distinguishing  my  features  before. 
*  Yes,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson,  *  I  remember 
you  perfectly  well ;  I  bought  a  horse,  but  forgot 
to  pay  for  him.  Your  neighbour  Flamborough  is 
the  only  prosecutor  I  am  any  way  afraid  of  at  the 
next  assizes  ;  for  he  intends  to  swear  positively 
against  me  as  a  coiner.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  sir,. 
I  ever  deceived  you,  or  indeed  any  man :  for  you 
see,'  continued  he,  pointing  to  his  shackles,  *  what 
my  tricks  have  brought  me  to.' 

*Well,  sir,'  replied  I,  'your  kindness  in  offering 
me  assistance,  when  you  could  expect  no  return, 
shall  be  repaid  with  my  endeavoui's  to  soften  or 
totally  suppress  Mr.  Flamborough's  evidence,  and 
I  will  send  my  son  to  him  for  that  purpose  the 
first  opportunity :  nor  do  I  in  the  least  doubt  but 
he  will  comply  with  my  request:  and  as  to  my 
own  evidence,  you  need  be  under  no  uneasiness 
about  that.' 

'Well,  sir,'  cried  he,  'all  the  return  I  can  make 
shall  be  yours.  You  shall  have  more  than  half 
my  bed-clothes  to  night,  and  I'll  take  care  to 
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stand  your  friend  in  the  prison,  where  I  think  I 
have  some  influence.' 

I  thanked  him,  and  could  not  avoid  being  sur- 
prised at  the  present  youthful  change  in  his 
aspect  ;  for  at  the  time  I  had  seen  him  before  he 
appeared  at  least  sixty.  *  Sir,'  answered  he,  *  you 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  world.  I  had  at 
that  time  false  hair,  and  have  le.arned  the  art  of 
counterfeiting  every  age  from  seventeen  to  seventy. 
Ah,  sii*!  had  I  but  bestowed  half  the  pains  in 
learning  a  trade,  that  I  have  in  learning  to  be  a 
scoundrel,  I  might  have  been  a  rich  man  at  this 
day.  But,  rogue  as  I  am,  still  I  may  be  your 
friend,  and  that,  perhaps,  when  you  least  expect  it.' 

We  were  now  prevented  from  further  conver- 
sation by  the  arrival  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who 
came  to  call  over  the  prisoners'  names,  and  lock 
up  for  the  night.  A  fellow  also  with  a  bundle  of 
straw  for  my  bed  attended,  who  led  me  along  a 
dark  narrow  passage  into  a  room  paved  like  the 
common  prison,  and  in  one  corner  of  this  I  spread 
my  bed,  and  the  clothes  given  me  by  my  fellow- 
prisoner  ;  which  done,  my  conductor,  who  was 
civil  enough,  bade  me  a  good  night.  After  my 
usual  meditations,  and  having  praised  my  heavenly 
Corrector,  I  laid  myself  down  and  slept  with  the 
utmost  tranquillity  until  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A   REFORMATION   IN    THE   GAOL  —  TO  MAKE  LAWS  COMPLETE, 
THEY   SHOULD   REWARD  AS  WELL  AS   PUNISH. 

The  next  morning  early  I  was  awakened  by 
my  family,  whom  I  found  in  tears  at  my  bed-side. 
The  gloomy  appearance  of  everything  about  us, 
it  seems,  had  daunted  them.  I  gently  rebuked 
their  sorrow,  assuring  them  I  had  never  slept 
with  greater  tranquillity,  and  next  inquired  after 
my  eldest  daughter,  who  was  not  among  them. 
They  informed  me  that  yesterday's  uneasiness 
and  fatigue  had  increased  her  fever,  and  it  was 
judged  proper  to  leave  her  behind.  My  next  care 
was  to  send  my  son  to  procure  a  room  or  two  to 
lodge  my  family  in,  as  near  the  prison  as  conve- 
niently could  be  found.  He  obeyed,  but  could 
only  find  one  apartment,  which  was  hired  at  a 
small  expense  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  the 
gaoler  with  humanity  consenting  to  let  him  and 
his  two  little  brothers  lie  in  the  prison  with  me. 
A  bed  was  therefore  prepared  for  them  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  which  I  thought  answered 
very  conveniently.  I  was  willing,  however,  pre- 
viously to  know  whether  my  little  children  chose 
to  lie  in  a  place  which  seemed  to  fright  them 
upon  entrance. 

'  Well,'  cried  I,  *  my  good  boys,  how  do  you  like 
your  bed  ?  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  to  lie  in  this 
room,  dark  as  it  appears.' 

*  No,  papa,'  says  Dick,  <  I  am  not  afraid  to  lie 
anywhere,  where  you  are.' 

'  And  I,'  says  Bill,  who  was  yet  but  four  years 
old,  *  love  every  place  best  that  my  papa  is  in.' 

After  this,  I  allotted  to  each  of  the  family  what 
they  were  to  do.  My  daughter  was  particularly 
directed  to  watch  her  sister's  declining  health  ; 
my  wife  was  to  attend  me ;  my  little  boys  were  to 
read  to  me :  *  And  as  for  you,  my  son,'  continued 


I, '  it  is  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  we  must  all 
hope  to  be  supported.  Your  wages,  as  a  day- 
labourer,  will  be  fully  sufficient,  with  proper  fru- 
gality, to  maintain  us  all,  and  comfortably  too. 
Thou  art  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  hast  strength, 
and  it  was  given  thee,  my  son,  for  very  useful 
purposes ;  for  it  must  save  from  famine  your 
helpless  parents  and  family.  Prepare  then  this 
evening  to  look  out  for  work  against  to-morrow, 
and  bring  home  every  night  what  money  you  earn 
for  our  support.' 

Having  thus  instructed  him,  and  settled  the 
rest,  I  walked  down  to  the  common  prison,  where 
I  could  enjoy  more  air  and  room.  But  I  was  not 
long  there  when  the  execi'ations,  lewdness,  and 
brutality,  that  invaded  me  on  every  side,  drove 
me  back  to  my  apartment  again.  Here  I  sat  for 
some  time  pondering  upon  the  strange  infatuation 
of  wretches  who,  finding  all  mankind  m  open  arms 
against  them,  were  labouring  to  make  themselves 
a  future  and  tremendous  enemy. 

Their  insensibility  excited  my  highest  compas- 
sion, and  blotted  my  own  uneasmess  from  my 
mind.  It  even  appeared  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them.  I  resolved,  there- 
fore, once  more  to  return,  and  in  spite  of  their 
contempt,  to  give  them  my  advice,  and  conquer 
them  by  perseverance.  Going  therefore  among 
them  again,  I  informed  Mr.  Jenkinson  of  my 
design,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  but  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  rest.  The  proposal  was  received 
with  the  greatest  good  humour,  as  it  promised  to 
afford  a  new  fund  of  entertainment  to  persons  who 
had  now  no  other  resource  for  mirth  but  what 
could  be  derived  from  ridicule  or  debauchery. 

I  therefore  read  them  a  portion  of  the  service, 
with  a  loud  unaffected  voice,  and  found  my  audi- 
ence perfectly  merry  upon  the  occasion.  Lewd 
whispers,  groans  of  contrition  burlesqued,  winking 
and  coughing,  alternately  excited  laughter.  How- 
ever, I  continued  with  my  natural  solemnity  to 
read  on,  sensible  that  what  I  did  might  amend 
some,  but  could  itself  receive  no  contamination 
from  any. 

After  reading,  I  entered  upon  my  exhortation, 
which  was  rather  calculated  at  first  to  amuse 
them  than  to  reprove.  I  previously  observed 
that  no  other  motive  but  their  welfare  could 
induce  me  to  this  ;  that  I  was  their  fellow- 
prisoner,  and  now  got  nothing  by  preaching.  I 
was  sorry,  I  said,  to  hear  them  so  very  profane  ; 
because  they  got  nothing  by  it,  and  might  lose  a 
great  deal :  *  For  be  assured,  my  friends,'  cried  I, 
(*  for  you  are  my  friends,  however  the  world  may 
disclaim  your  friendship,)  though  you  swore 
twelve  thousand  oaths  in  a  day,  it  would  not  put 
one  penny  in  your  purse.  Then  what  signifies 
calling  every  moment  upon  the  devil,  and  courting 
his  friendship,  since  you  find  how  scurvily  he  uses 
you  ?  He  has  given  you  nothing  here,  you  find, 
but  a  mouthful  of  oaths  and  an  empty  belly ;  and, 
by  the  best  accounts  I  have  of  him,  he  will  give 
you  nothing  that's  good  hereafter. 

*  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one  man,  we 
naturally  go  elsewhere.  Were  it  not  worth  year 
while,  then,  just  to  try  how  you  may  like  the 
usage  of  another  Master,  Avho  gives  you  fair 
promises,  at  least,  to  come  to  him  ?  Surely,  my 
friends,  of  all  stupidity  in  the  world,  his  must  be 
the  greatest,  who,  after  robbing  a  house,  runs  to 
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the  thief-takers  for  protection.  And  yet  how  are 
vou  more  wise?  Vou  are  all  seeking  comfort 
from  one  that  lias  already  betrayed  you,  applying 
to  a  more  malicious  being  than  any  thief-taker  of 
them  all ;  for  they  only  decoy  and  then  hang  you  ; 
but  he  decoys  and  hangs,  and,  what  is  worst  of 
all,  will  not  let  you  loose  after  the  hangman 
has  done.' 

When  I  had  concluded,  I  received  the  compli- 
ments of  my  audience,  some  of  whom  came  and 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  swearing  that  I  was  a  very 
honest  fellow,  and  that  they  desired  my  further 
acquaintance.  I  therefore  promised  to  repeat  my 
lecture  next  day,  and  actually  conceived  some 
hope  of  making  a  reformation  here  ;  for  it  had 
ever  been  my  opinion,  that  no  man  was  past  the 
hour  of  amendment,  every  heart  lying  open  to 
the  shafts  of  reproof,  if  the  archer  could  but  take 
a  proper  aim.  When  I  had  thus  satisfied  my 
mind,  I  went  back  to  my  apartment,  where  my 
wife  prepared  a  frugal  meal,  while  Mr.  Jenkinson 
begged  leave  to  add  his  dinner  to  ours,  and  partake 
of  the  pleasure,  as  he  was  kind  enough  to  express 
it,  of  my  conversation.  He  had  not  yet  seen  my 
family,  for  as  they  came  to  my  apartment  by  a 
door  in  the  narrow  passage  already  described,  by 
this  means  they  avoided  the  common  prison. 
Jenkinson  at  the  fii*st  interview,  therefore,  seemed 
not  a  little  struck  with  the  beauty  of  my  youngest 
daughter,  which  her  pensive  air  contributed  to 
heighten,  and  my  little  ones  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

*  Alas  !  doctor,'  cried  he,  *  these  children  are 
too  handsome  and  too  good  for  such  a  place  as  this.' 

*  Why, Mr.  Jenkinson,'  replied  I,  'thank  Heaven, 
my  childj^n  are  pretty  tolei-able  in  morals,  and  if 
they  be  good  it  matters  little  for  the  rest.' 

'I  fancy,  sir,'  returned  my  fellow-prisoner, 
*  that  it  must  give  you  a  great  comfort  to  have  all 
this  little  family  about  you.' 

*  A  comfort,  Mr.  Jenkinson  !'  replied  I,  *yes  it 
is  indeed  a  comfort,  and  I  would  not  be  without 
them  for  all  the  world  ;  for  they  can  make  a  dun- 
geon seem  a  palace.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
this  life  of  wounding  my  happiness,  and  that  is  by 
injuring  them.' 

*  1  am  afraid  then,  sir,'  cried  he,  '  that  I  am  in 
some  measure  culpable  ;  for  I  think  I  see  here 
(looking  at  my  son  Moses)  one  that  I  have  injured, 
and  by  whom  I  wish  to  be  forgiven.' 

My  son  immediately  recollected  his  voice  and 
features,  though  he  had  before  seen  him  in  dis- 
guise, and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  with  a  smile 
forgave  him.  *  Yet,'  continued  he,  *  I  can't  help 
wondering  at  what  you  could  see  in  my  face,  to 
think  me  a  proper  mark  for  deception.' 

*  My  dear  sir,'  returned  the  other,  '  it  was  not 
your  face,  but  your  white  stockings,  and  the  black 
riband  in  your  hair,  that  allured  me.  But,  no 
disparagement  to  your  parts,  I  have  deceived 
^iser  men  than  you  in  my  time  ;  and  yet  with 
all  my  tricks  the  blockheads  have  been  too  many 
for  me  at  last.' 

*  I  suppose,'  cried  my  son,  'that  the  narrative 
of  such  a  life  as  yours  must  be  exti-emely  instruc- 
tive and  amusing.' 

'  Not  much  of  either,'  returned  Mr.  Jenkinson. 
'Those  relations  which  describe  the  tricks  and 
vices  only  of  mankind,  by  increasing  our  suspicion 
m  Ufe,  retard  our  success.  The  traveller  that 
distrusts  every  person  he  meets,  and  turns  back 


upon  the  appearance  of  every  man  that  looks  like 
a  robber,  seldom  arrives  in  time  at  his  journey's 
end. 

*  Indeed,  I  think  from  my  own  experiencoi  that 
the  knowing  one  is  the  silliest  fellow  under  the 
sun.  I  was  thought  cunning  from  my  very 
childhood  ;  when  but  seven  years  old  the  ladies 
would  say  that  I  was  a  perfect  little  man  ;  at 
fourteen  I  knew  the  world,  cocked  my  hat,  and 
loved  the  ladies  ;  at  twenty,  though  I  was  perfectly 
honest,  yet  every  one  thought  me  so  cunning,  that 
no  one  would  trust  me.  Thus  I  was  at  last  obliged 
to  turn  sharper  in  my  own  defence,  and  have 
lived  ever  since,  my  head  throbbing  with  schemes 
to  deceive,  and  my  heart  palpitating  with  fears  of 
detection.  I  used  often  to  laugh  at  your  honest 
simple  neighbour  Flamborough,  and  one  way  or 
another  generally  cheated  him  once  a  year.  Yet 
still  the  honest  man  went  forward  without  suspi- 
cion, and  grew  rich,  while  I  still  continued  tricksy 
and  cunning,  and  was  poor  without  the  consolation 
of  being  honest.  However,'  continued  he, '  let  me 
know  your  case,  and  what  has  brought  you  here  ; 
perhaps,  though  I  have  not  skill  to  avoid  a  gaol 
myself,  I  may  extricate  my  friends.* 

In  compliance  with  his  curiosity,  I  informed 
him  of  the  whole  train  of  accidents  and  follies 
that  had  plunged  me  into  my  present  troubles, 
and  my  utter  inability  to  get  free. 

After  hearing  my  story,  and  pausing  some  mi- 
nutes, he  slapped  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  hit 
upon  something  material,  and  took  his  leave, 
saying,  he  would  try  what  could  be  done. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE     SAME     SXmjKCT    CONTINUED. 

The  next  morning  I  communicated  to  my  wife 
and  children  the  schemes  I  had  planned  of  reform- 
ing the  prisoners,  which  they  received  with  uni- 
vei"sal  disapprobation,  alleging  the  impossibility 
and  impropriety  of  it ;  adding  that  my  endeavours 
would  no  way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but 
might  probably  disgrace  my  calling. 

'  Excuse  me,'  returned  I,  *  these  people,  however 
fallen,  are  still  men  ;  and  that  is  a  very  good  title 
to  my  affections.  Good  counsel  rejected  returns 
to  enrich  the  giver's  bosom  ;  and  though  the  in- 
struction I  communicate  may  not  mend  them,  yet 
it  will  assuredly  mend  myself.  If  these  wretches, 
my  children,  were  princes,  there  would  be  thou- 
sands ready  to  offer  their  ministry  ;  but  in  my 
opinion  the  heart  that  is  buried  in  a  dungeon  is  as 
precious  as  that  seated  upon  a  throne.  Yes,  my 
treasures,  if  I  can  mend  them,  I  will ;  perhaps 
they  will  not  all  despise  me  :  perhaps  I  may  catch 
up  even  one  from  the  gulf,  and  that  will  be  great 
gain  ;  for  is  there  upon  earth  a  gem  so  precious 
as  the  human  soul  1 ' 

Thus  saying,  I  left  them  and  descended  to  the 
common  prison,  where  I  found  the  prisoners  very 
merry,  expecting  my  arrival ;  and  each  prepared 
with  some  gaol-trick  to  play  upon  the  doctor. 
Thus,  as  I  was  going  to  begin,  one  turned  my  wig 
awry  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  asked  my  pardon. 
A  second,  who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  a  knack 
of  spitting  through  his  teeth,  which  fell  in  showers 
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upon  my  book.  A  third  would  cry  *  Amen  ! '  in 
such  an  affected  tone  as  gave  the  rest  great  delight. 
A  fourth  had'  slily  picked  my  pocket  of  my  spec- 
tacles. But  there  was  one  whose  trick  gave  more 
universal  pleasure  than  all  the  rest ;  for  observing 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  disposed  my  books  on 
the  table  before  me,  he  very  dexterously  displaced 
one  of  them,  and  put  an  obscene  jest-book  of  his 
own  in  the  place.  However,  I  took  no  notice  of 
all  that  this  mischievous  group  of  little  beuigs 
could  do,  but  went  on,  perfectly  sensible  that 
what  was  ridiculous  in  my  attempt  would  excite 
mirth  only  the  first  or  second  time,  while  what 
was  serious  would  be  permanent.  My  design 
succeeded,  and  in  less  than  six  days  some  were 
penitent  and  all  were  attentive. 

It  Was  now  that  I  applauded  my  perseverance 
and  address,  at  thus  giving  sensibility  to  wretches 
divested  of  every  moral  feeling,  and  now  began  to 
think  of  doing  them  temporal  services  also,  by 
rendering  their  situation  somewhat  moi-e  comfort- 
able. Their  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  be- 
tween famine  and  excess,  tumultuous  riot  and 
bitter  repining.  Their  only  employment  was 
quarrelling  among  each  other,  playing  at  cribbage, 
and  cutting  tobacco-stoppers.  From  this  last  mode 
of  idle  industry  I  took  the  hint  of  setting  such  as 
chose  to  work  at  cutting  pegs  for  tobacconists  and 
shoemakers,  the  proper  wood  being  bought  by  a 
general  subscription,  and,  when  manufactured, 
sold  by  my  appointment ;  so  that  each  earned 
something  every  day  ;  a  trifle  indeed,  but  sufficient 
to  maintain  him. 

I  did  not  stop  here,  but  instituted  fines  for  the 
punishment  of  immoraUty,  and  rewards  for  pecu- 
liar industry.  Thus  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had 
formed  them  into  something  social  and  humane, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  regarding  myself  as  a 
legislator,  who  had  brought  men  from  their  native 
ferocity  into  friendship  and  obedience. 

And  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative 
power  would  thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  refor- 
mation than  severity ;  that  it  would  seem  convinced 
that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is  not  by 
making  punishments  familiar,  but  formidable. 
Then,  instead  of  our  present  prisons,  which  find 
or  make  men  guilty,  which  inclose  wretches  for 
the  commission  of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if 
returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of  thou- 
sands ;  we  should  see,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  give  them 
repentance,  if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue,  if 
innocent.  And  this,  but  not  the  increasing  punish- 
ments, is  the  way  to  mend  a  state  :  nor  ^an  I 
avoid  even  questioning  the  validity  of  that  right 
which  social  combinations  have  assumed  of  capi- 
tally punishing  off'ences  of  a  slight  nature.  In 
cases  of  murder  their  right  is  obvious,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  us  all,  from  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  cut 
off  that  man  who  has  shown  a  disregard  for  the 
life  of  another.  Against  such  all  nature  rises  in 
arms,  but  it  is  not  so  against  him  who  steals  my 
property.  Natural  law  gives  me  no  right  to  take 
away  his  life,  as  by  that  the  hoi-se  he  steals  is  as 
much  his  property  as  mine.  If,  then,  I  have  any 
right,  it  must  be  from  a  compact  made  between 
us,  that  he  who  deprives  the  other  of  his  horse 
shall  die.  But  this  is  a  false  compact ;  because 
no  man  has  a  right  to  barter  his  life,  any  more 


than  to  take  it  away,  as  it  is  not  his  own.  And 
besides  the  compact  is  inadequate,  and  would  be 
set  aside  even  in  a  court  of  modern  equity,  as 
there  is  a  great  penalty  for  a  trifling  inconve- 
nience, since  it  is  far  better  that  two  men  should 
live  than  that  one  man  should  ride.  But  a  com- 
pact that  is  false  between  two  men  is  equally  so 
between  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  thousand  ;  for 
as  ten  millions  of  circles  can  never  make  a  square, 
so  the  united  voice  of  myriads  cannot  lend  the 
smallest  foundation  to  falsehood.  It  is  thus  that 
reason  speaks,  and  untutored  nature  says  the  same 
thing.  Savages  that  are  directed  by  natural  law 
alone,  are  very  tender  of  the  lives  of  each  other  ; 
they  seldom  shed  blood  but  to  retaliate  former 
cruelty. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  fierce  as  they  were  in  war, 
had  but  few  executions  in  times  of  peace  ;  and  in 
all  commencing  governments,  that  have  the  print 
of  nature  still  strong  upon  them,  scarcely  any 
crime  is  held  capital. 

It  is  among  the  citizens  of  a  I'efined  community 
that  penal  laws,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  are  laid  upon  the  poor.  Government,  while 
it  grows  older,  seems  to  acquire  the  moroseness  of 
age  ;  and  as  if  our  property  were  become  dearer 
in  proportion  as  it  increased  ;  as  if  the  more 
enormous  our  wealth,  the  more  extensive  oiu.' 
fears  ;  all  our  possessions  are  paled  up  with  new 
edicts  every  day,  and  hung  round  with  gibbets  to 
scare  every  invader. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  from  the  number  of 
our  penal  laws,  or  the  licentiousness  of  our  people, 
that  this  country  should  show  more  convicts  in  a 
year  than  half  the  dominions  of  Europe  united. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  both  ;  for  they  mutually 
produce  each  other.  When  by  indiscriminate 
penal  laws  a  nation  beholds  the  same  punishment 
affixed  to  dissimilar  degrees  of  guilt,  from  perceiv- 
ing no  distinction  in  the  penalty  the  people  are 
led  to  lose  all  sense  of  distinction  in  the  crime, 
and  this  distinction  is  the  bulwark  of  all  morality : 
thus  the  multitude  of  laws  produce  new  vices,  and 
new  vices  call  for  fresh  restraints. 

It  were  to  be  wished  then,  that  power,  instead 
of  contriving  new  laws  to  punish  vice,  instead  of 
drawing  hard  the  cords  of  society  till  a  convulsion 
come  to  burst  them,  instead  of  cutting  away 
wretches  as  useless  before  we  have  tried  their 
utility,  instead  of  converting  correction  into  ven- 
geance ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  tried  the 
restrictive  arts  of  government,  and  made  law  the 
protector,  but  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  people.  We 
should  then  find  that  creatures,  whose  souls 
are  held  as  dross,  only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  re- 
finer ;  we  should  then  find  that  wretches,  now 
stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest  luxui-y  should  feel 
a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treated, 
serve  to  sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger  ;  that 
as  their  faces  are  like  ours,  their  hearts  are  so 
too  ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base  as  that  perse- 
verance cannot  amend  ;  that  a  man  may  see  his 
last  crime  without  dying  for  it  ;  and  that  very 
little  blood  will  serve  to  cement  our  security. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HAPPINESS  AND  MTSKRV  RATHKB  THE  RESULT  OF  PRUDENCE 
THAN  OP  VIRTUE  IN  THIS  UFE  ;  TEMPORAL  EVILS  OR  FELI- 
CITIES BEING  REGARDED  BY  HEAVEN  AS  THINGS  MERELY 
IN  THEMSELVKS  TRIFLING,  AND  UNWORTHY  ITS  CARE  IN 
THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

I  HAD  now  been  confined  more  than  a  fortnight, 
but  had  not  since  my  arrival  been  visited  by  my 
dear  Olivia,  and  I  greatly  longed  to  see  her. 
Having  communicated  my  wishes  to  my  wife,  the 
next  morning  the  poor  girl  entered  ray  apartment 
leaning  on  her  sister's  arm.  The  change  which  I 
saw  in  her  countenance  struck  me.  The  number- 
less graces  that  once  resided  there  were  now  fled, 
and  the  hand  of  death  seemed  to  have  moulded 
every  feature  to  alarm  me.  Her  temples  were 
sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a  fatal  paleness 
sat  upon  her  cheek. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  dear,'  cried  I,  *  but 
why  this  dejection,  Livy  ?  I  hope,  my  love,  you 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  me,  to  permit  disap- 
pointment thus  to  undermine  a  life  which  I  prize 
as  my  own.  Be  cheerful,  child,  and  we  may  yet 
see  happier  days.' 

*  You  have  ever,  sir,'  replied  she,  *  been  kind  to 
me,  and  it  adds  to  my  pain  that  I  shall  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  sharing  that  happiness  you  pro- 
mise. Happiness,  I  fear,  is  no  longer  reserved 
for  me  here,  and  I  long  to  be  rid  of  a  place  where 
I  have  only  found  distress.  Indeed,  sir,  I  wish 
you  would  make  a  proper  submission  to  Mr. 
Thornhill :  it  may  in  some  measure  induce  him  to 
pity  you,  and  it  will  give  me  relief  in  dying.' 

*  Never,  child,'  repUed  I,  *  never  will  I  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  my  daughter  a  prostitute  ; 
for  though  the  world  may  look  upon  your  offence 
with  scorn,  let  it  be  mine  to  regard  it  as  a  mark 
of  credulity,  not  of  guilt.  My  dear,  I  am  no  way 
miserable  in  this  place,  however  dismal  it  may 
seem  ;  and  be  assured,  that  while  you  continue  to 
bless  me  by  living,  he  shall  never  have  my  con- 
sent to  make  you  more  wretched  by  marrying 
another.' 

After  the  departure  of  my  daughter,  my  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  was  by  at  this  interview,  sensibly 
enough  expostulated  upon  my  obstinacy,  in  re- 
fusing a  submission  which  promised  to  give  me 
freedom.  He  observed,  that  the  rest  of  my  family 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  peace  of  one  child 
alone,  and  she  the  only  one  who  had  offended  me. 
*  Besides,'  added  he, '  I  don't  know  if  it  be  just  thus 
to  obstruct  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  which  you 
do  at  present,  by  refusing  to  consent  to  a  match 
which  you  cannot  hinder,  but  may  render  un- 
happy.' 

'  Sir,'  replied  I,  <  you  are  vmacquainted  with  the 
man  that  oppresses  us.  I  am  very  sensible  that 
no  submission  I  can  make  could  procure  me 
liberty  even  for  an  hour.  I  am  told  that  even  in 
this  very  room  a  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last 
year,  died  for  want.  But  though  my  submission 
and  approbation  could  transfer  me  from  hence  to 
the  most  beautiful  apartment  he  is  possessed  of, 
yet  I  would  grant  neither,  as  something  whispers 
me  that  it  would  be  giving  a  sanction  to  adultery. 
While  my  daughter  lives,  no  other  marriage  of 
his  shall  ever  be  legal  in  my  eye.  Were  she  re- 
moved, indeed,  I  should  be  the  basest  of  men,  from 


any  resentment  of  my  own,  to  attempt  putting 
asunder  those  who  wish  for  a  union.  No  ;  villain 
as  he  is,  I  should  then  wish  him  married,  to  pre- 
vent  the  consequences  of  his  future  debaucheries. 
But  now  should  I  not  be  the  most  cruel  of  all 
fathere  to  sign  an  instrument  which  must  send  my 
child  to  the  grave,  merely  to  avoid  a  prison  my- 
self ;  and  thus,  to  escape  one  pang,  break  my  child's 
heart  with  a  thousand  ?' 

He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  answer,  but 
could  not  avoid  observing,  that  he  feared  my 
daughter's  life  was  already  too  much  wasted  to 
keep  me  long  a  prisoner.  *  However,'  continued 
he, '  though  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  nephew, 
I  hope  you  have  no  objection  to  laying  your  case 
before  the  uncle,  who  has  the  first  character  in 
the  kingdom  for  ever}i.hing  that  is  just  and  good. 
I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  a  letter  by  the 
post,  intimating  all  his  nephew's  ill  usage,  and, 
my  life  for  it,  that  in  three  days  you  shall  have  an 
answer.'  I  thanked  him  for  the  hint,  and  instantly 
set  about  complying  ;  but  I  wanted  paper,  and 
unluckily  all  our  money  had  been  laid  out  that 
morning  in  provisions  :  however,  he  suppUed  me. 

For  the  three  ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  to  know  what  reception  my  letter  might 
meet  with :  but  in  the  meantime  was  frequently 
solicited  by  my  wife  to  submit  to  any  conditions 
rather  than  remain  here,  and  every  hour  received 
repeated  accounts  of  the  decline  of  ray  daughter's 
health.  The  third  day  and  the  fourth  arrived, 
but  I  received  no  answer  to  my  letter :  the  com- 
plaints of  a  stranger  against  a  favourite  nephew 
were  no  way  likely  to  succeed ;  so  that  these  hopes 
soon  vanished  Uke  all  my  former.  My  mind,  how- 
ever, still  supported  itself,  though  confinement  and 
bad  air  began  to  make  a  visible  alteration  in  my 
health,  and  my  arm  that  had  suffered  in  the  fire 
grew  worse.  My  children,  however,  sat  by  me, 
and,  while  I  was  stretched  on  my  straw,  read  to  me 
by  turns,  or  listened  and  wept  at  my  instructions. 
But  my  daughter's  health  declined  faster  than 
mine,  every  message  from  her  contributed  to  in- 
crease my  apprehensions  and  pain.  The  fifth 
morning  after  I  had  written  the  letter  which  was 
sent  to  Sir  William  Thornhill,  I  was  alarmed  with 
an  account  that  she  was  speechless.  Now  it  was 
that  confinement  was  truly  painful  to  me ;  my  soul 
was  bursting  from  its  prison  to  be  near  the  pillow 
of  my  child,  to  comfort,  to  strengthen  her,  to  re- 
ceive her  last  wishes,  and  teach  her  soul  the  way  to 
heaven  !  Another  account  came — she  was  expir- 
ing, and  yet  I  was  debarred  the  small  comfort  of 
weeping  by  her.  My  fellow-prisoner,  some  time 
after,  came  with  the  last  account.  He  bade  me 
be  patient — she  was  dead  !  The  next  morning  he 
returned,  and  found  me  with  my  two  little  ones, 
now  my  only  companions,  who  were  using  all  their 
innocent  efforts  to  comfort  me.  They  entreated 
to  read  to  me,  and  bade  me  not  to  cry,  for  I  was 
now  too  old  to  weep.  *  And  is  not  my  sister  an 
angel  now,  papa  V  cried  the  eldest,  *  and  why  then 
are  you  sorry  for  her  1  I  wish  I  were  an  angel, 
out  of  this  frightful  place,  if  my  papa  were  with 
me.' — *  Yes,'  added  my  youngest  darling,  *  Heaven, 
where  my  sister  is,  is  a  finer  place  than  this,  and 
there  are  none  but  good  people  there,  and  the 
people  here  are  very  bad.' 

Mr.  Jenkinson  interrupted  their  harmless  prattle, 
by  observing  that,  now  my  daughter  was  no  more. 
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I  should  seriously  think  of  the  rest  of  my  family, 
and  attempt  to  save  my  own  life,  which  was  every 
day  declining  for  want  of  necessaries  and  whole- 
some air.  He  added  that  it  was  now  incumbent 
on  me  to  sacrifice  any  pride  or  resentment  of  my 
own  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  depended  on  me 
for  support ;  and  that  I  was  now,  both  by  reason 
and  justice,  obliged  to  try  to  reconcile  my  land- 
lord. 

*  Heaven  be  praised!'  replied  I,  'there  is  no 
pride  left  me  now.  I  should  detest  my  own  heart, 
if  I  saw  either  pride  or  resentment  lurking  there. 
On  the  contrary,  as  my  oppressor  has  been  once 
my  parishioner,  I  hope  one  day  to  present  him  up 
an  unpolluted  soul  at  the  eternal  tribunal.  No, 
sir,  I  have  no  resentment  now ;  and  though  he  has 
taken  from  me  what  I  held  deai'er  than  all  his 
treasures,  though  he  has  wrung  my  heart,  for  I 
am  sick  almost  to  fainting,  very  sick,  my  fellow- 
prisoner,  yet  that  shall  never  inspire  me  with  ven- 
geance. I  am  now  willing  to  approve  his  marriage, 
and  if  this  submission  can  do  him  any  pleasure, 
let  him  know,  that  if  I  have  done  him  any  injury 
I  am  sorry  for  it.'  Mr.  Jenkinson  took  pen 
and  ink,  and  wrote  down  my  submission  nearly 
as  I  have  expressed  it,  to  which  I  signed  my 
name.  My  son  was  employed  to  carry  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  was  then  at  his  seat  in  the 
country.  He  went,  and  in  about  six  hours  returned 
with  a  verbal  answer.  He  had  some  difficulty,  he 
said,  to  get  a  sight  of  his  landlord,  as  the  servants 
were  insolent  and  suspicious  ;  but  he  accidentally 
saw  him  as  he  was  going  out  upon  business,  pre- 
paring for  his  marriage,  which  was  to  be  in  three 
days.  He  continued  to  inform  us  that  he  stepped 
up  in  the  humblest  manner,  and  delivered  the  let- 
ter, which,  when  Mr.  Thornhill  had  read,  he  said 
that  all  submission  was  now  too  late  and  unneces- 
sary :  that  he  had  heard  of  our  application  to  his 
uncle,  which  met  with  the  contempt  it  deserved : 
and,  as  for  the  rest,  that  all  future  applications 
should  be  directed  to  his  attorney,  not  to  him. 
He  observed,  however,  that  as  he  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  discretion  of  the  two  young  ladies, 
they  might  have  been  the  most  agreeable  inter- 
cessors. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  I,  to  my  fellow-prisoner,  *  you 
now  discover  the  temper  of  the  man  that  oppresses 
me.  He  can  at  once  be  facetious  and  cruel ;  but, 
let  him  use  me  as  he  will,  I  shall  soon  be  free,  in 
spite  of  all  his  bolts  to  restrain  me.  I  am  now 
drawing  towards  an  abode  that  looks  brighter  as 
I  approach  it ;  this  expectation  cheers  my  afflic- 
tions, and  though  I  leave  a  helpless  family  of 
orphans  behind  me,  yet  they  will  not  be  utterly 
forsaken ;  some  friend,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to 
assist  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  poor  father,  and 
some  may  charitably  relieve  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  Heavenly  Father.' 

Just  as  I  spoke,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
that  day  before,  appeared  with  looks  of  terror,  and 
making  effbrts,  but  unable,  to  speak.  *  Why,  my 
love,'  cried  I,  '  why  will  you  thus  increase  my 
afflictions  by  your  own  ?  What  though  no  sub- 
mission can  turn  our  severe  master,  though  he  has 
doomed  me  to  die  in  this  place  of  wretchedness, 
and  though  we  have  lost  a  darling  child,  yet  still 
you  will  find  comfort  in  your  other  children  when 
I  shall  be  no  more.' — '  We  have  indeed  lost,'  re- 
turned she,   « a  darling  child  ! — My  Sophia,  my 


dearest,  is  gone — snatched  from  us,  carried  off"  by 
ruffians  !' 

*  How,  madam  !'  cried  my  fellow-prisoner, '  Miss 
Sophia  carried  off"  by  villains !  Sure  it  cannot  be  !' 

She  could  only  answer  with  a  fixed  look  and  a 
flood  of  tears.  But  one  of  the  prisoners'  wives, 
who  was  present,  and  came  in  with  hei",  gave  usu 
more  distinct  account :  she  informed  us,  that  as 
my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  herself  were  taking  a 
walk  together  on  the  great  road  a  little  way  out  of 
the  village,  a  postchaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  them, 
and  instantly  stopped.  Upon  which  a  well-dressed 
man,  but  not  Mr.  Thornhill,  stepping  out,  clasped 
my  daughter  round  the  waist,  and  forcing  her  in 
bid  the  postilion  drive  on,  so  that  they  were  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment. 

*  Now,'  cried  I,  '  the  sum  of  my  miseries  is 
made  up  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  anything  on 
earth  to  give  me  another  pang.  What !  not  one 
left !  not  to  leave  me  one  !  the  monster !  the  child 
that  was  next  my  heart !  she  had  the  beauty  of  an 
angel,  and  almost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel.  But  sup- 
port that  woman,  nor  let  her  fall.  Not  to  leave  me 
one  ! ' — '  Alas,  my  husband ! '  said  my  wife,  '  you 
seem  to  want  comfort  even  more  than  I.  Our  dis- 
tresses are  great ;  but  I  could  bear  this  and  more,  if 
I  saw  you  but  easy.  They  may  take  away  my  chil- 
dren, and  all  the  world,  if  they  leave  me  but  you.' 

My  son,  who  was  present,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  her  grief,  he  bade  us  take  comfort,  for 
he  hoped  that  we  might  still  have  reason  to  be 
thankful.  '  My  child,'  cried  I,  *  look  round  the 
world,  and  see  if  there  be  any  happiness  left  me 
now.  Is  not  every  ray  of  comfort  shut  out,  while 
all  our  bright  prospects  only  lie  beyond  the  grave?' 
— '  My  dear  father,'  returned  he,  '  I  hope  there 
is  still  something  that  will  give  you  an  interval  of 
satisfaction,  for  I  have  a  letter  from  my  brother 
George.' — *  What  of  him,  child  1 '  interrupted  I, 
*does  he  know  our  misery?  I  hope  my  boy  is 
exempt  from  any  part  of  what  his  wretched  family 
suffers.' — '  Yes,  sir,'  returned  he,  '  he  is  perfectly 
gay,  cheerful,  and  happy.  His  letter  brings 
nothing  but  good  news  ;  he  is  the  favourite  of  his 
colonel,  who  promises  to  procure  him  the  very 
next  lieutenancy  that  becomes  vacant.' 

*  But  are  you  sure  of  all  this  ? '  cried  my  wife, 
'  are  you  sure  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  my 
boy?' — 'Nothing,  indeed,  madam,'  returned  my 
son  ;  '  you  shall  see  the  letter,  which  will  give  you 
the  highest  pleasure :  and,  if  anything  can  procure 
you  comfort,  I  am  sure  that  will.' — '  But  are  you 
sure,'  still  repeated  she,  '  that  the  letter  is  from 
himself,  and  that  he  is  really  so  happy  ? ' — '  Yes, 
madam,'  replied  he,  '  it  is  certainly  his,  and  he 
will  one  day  be  the  credit  and  the  support  of  our 
family.' — '  Then  I  thank  Providence,'  cried  she, 
'  that  my  last  letter  to  him  has  miscarried.  Yes, 
my  dear,'  continued  she,  turning  to  me,  '  I  will 
now  confess,  that  though  the  hand  of  Heaven  is 
sore  upon  us  in  other  instances,  it  has  been  fa- 
vourable here.  By  the  last  letter  I  wrote  my 
son,  which  was  in  the  bitterness  of  anger,  I  de- 
sired him,  upon  his  mother's  blessing,  and  if  he 
had  the  heart  of  a  man,  to  see  justice  done  his 
father  and  sister,  and  avenge  our  cause.  But, 
thanks  be  to  Him  who  directs  all  things,  it  has 
miscarried,  and  I  am  at  rest.' — '  Woman,'  cried 
I,  '  thou  hast  done  very  ill,  and  at  another  time 
my  reproaches  might  have   been  more  severe, 
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Oh !  what  a  tremendous  gulf  hast  thou  escaped, 
that  woulil  have  buried  lx>th  thee  and  him  in 
endless  ruin !  Providence,  indeed,  has  here  been 
kinder  to  us  than  we  to  ourselves.  It  has  reserved 
that  son  to  be  the  father  and  protector  of  my 
children  when  I  shall  be  away.  How  unjustly 
did  I  complain  of  bemg  stripped  of  every  comfort, 
when  still  I  hear  that  he  is  happy,  and  msensible 
of  our  afflictions ;  still  kept  in  reserve  to  support 
his  widowed  motlier,  and  to  protect  his  brothers 
and  sisters!— But  what  sisters  has  he  left!  he 
has  no  sisters  now  :  they  are  all  gone,  robbed 
from  mc,  and  I  am  undone ! ' — *  Father,'  inter- 
rupted my  son,  *  I  beg  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
read  this  letter :  I  know  it  will  please  you.' 
Upon  which,  with  my  permission,  he  read  as 
follows : 

'  Honoured  Sir, 

*  I  have  called  off  my  imagination  a  few 
moments  from  the  pleasures  that  surround  me,  to 
fix  it  upon  objects  that  are  still  more  pleasing,  the 
dear  little  fireside  at  home.  My  fancy  draws  that 
harmless  group  as  listening  to  every  line  of  this 
with  great  composure.  I  view  those  faces  with 
delight,  which  never  felt  the  deforming  hand  of 
ambition  or  distress.  But  whatever  your  happi- 
ness may  be  at  home,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  some 
addition  to  it  to  hear  that  I  am  perfectly  pleased 
with  my  situation,  and  every  way  happy  here. 

*  Our  regiment  is  countermanded,  and  is  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom ;  the  colonel,  who  professes 
himself  my  friend,  takes  me  with  him  to  all  com- 
panies where  he  is  acquainted,  and,  after  my  first 
visit,  I  genei-ally  find  myself  received  with  in- 
creased respect  upon  repeatuig  it.     I  danced  last 

night  with  Lady  G ,  and,  could  I  forget  you 

know  whom,  T  might  pei-haps  be  successful.  But 
it  is  my  fate  still  to  remember  others,  while  I  am 
myself  forgotten  by  most  of  my  absent  friends, 
and  in  this  number  I  fear,  sir,  that  I  must  con- 
sider you,  for  I  have  long  expected  the  pleasure 
of  a  letter  from  home  to  no  purpose.  Olivia  and 
Sophia,  too, promised  to  write,  but  seem  to  have 
forgotten  me.  Tell  them  that  they  are  two  arrant 
little  baggages,  and  that  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a 
most  violent  passion  with  them  ;  yet  still,  I  know 
not  how,  though  I  want  to  bluster  a  little,  my 
heart  is  respondent  only  to  softer  emotions.  Then 
tell  them,  sir,  that  after  all  I  love  them  affec- 
tionately ;  and  be  assured  of  my  ever  remaining 

*  Your  dutiful  Son.' 

*  In  all  our  miseries,'  cried  I,  '  what  thanks 
have  wc  not  to  return,  that  one  at  least  of  our 
family  is  exempted  from  what  we  suffer !  Heaven 
be  his  guard,  and  keep  my  boy  thus  happy,  to  be 
the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  the  father 
of  these  two  babes,  which  is  all  the  patrimony  I 
can  now  bequeath  him !  May  he  keep  their  in- 
nocence from  the  temptations  of  want,  and  be 
their  conductor  in  the  paths  of  honour ! '  I  had 
scarcely  said  these  words,  when  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  tumult  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  prison 
below ;  it  died  away  soon  after,  and  a  clanking  of 
fetters  was  heard  along  the  passage  that  led  to 
my  apartment.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  entered, 
holding  a  man  all  bloody,  wounded,  and  fettered 
with  tiie  heaviest  irons.  I  looked  with  compassion 
upon  the  wretch  as  he  approached  me,  but 
with  horror  when  I  found  it  was  my  own  son  1 


*  My  George !  my  George !  and  do  I  behold  thee 
thus !  wounded  !  fettered !  Is  this  thy  happiness ! 
Is  this  the  manner  you  return  to  me  !  O  that 
this  sight  would  break  my  heart  at  once,  and  let 
me  die ! ' 

*  Where,  sir,  is  your  fortitude?'  returned  my 
son,  with  an  intrepid  voice,  *  I  must  suffer ;  my 
life  is  forfeited,  and  let  them  take  it.' 

I  tried  to  restrain  my  passion  for  a  few  minutes 
in  silence,  but  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with 
the  effort.  *  0  my  boy,  my  heart  weeps  to  behold 
thee  thus,  and  I  cannot,  cannot  help  it  I  In  the 
moment  that  I  thought  thee  blest,  and  prayed  for 
thy  safety,  to  behold  thee  thus  again,  chained, 
wounded  !  And  yet  the  death  of  the  youthful  is 
happy.  But  I  am  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  have 
lived  to  see  this  day ;  to  see  my  children  all  un- 
timely falling  about  me,  while  I  continue  a  wretched 
survivor  in  the  midst  of  ruin !  May  all  the  curses 
that  ever  sunk  a  soul  fall  heavy  upon  the  mur- 
derer of  my  children !  May  he  Uve,  Uke  me  to 
see ' 

*  Hold,  sir,'  replied  my  son,  *  or  I  shall  blush 
for  thee.  How,  sir!  forgetful  of  your  age,. your 
holy  calling,  thus  to  arrogate  the  justice  of 
Heaven,  and  fling  those  curses  upward,  that  must 
soon  descend  to  crush  thy  own  grey  head  with 
destruction !  No,  sir,  let  it  be  your  care  now  to 
fit  me  for  that  vile  death  I  must  shortly  suffer,  to 
arm  me  with  hope  and  resolution,  to  give  me 
courage  to  drink  of  that  bitterness  which  must 
shortly  be  my  portion.' 

*  My  child,  you  must  not  die !  I  am  sure  no 
offence  of  thine  can  deserve  so  vile  a  punishment. 
My  George  could  never  be  guilty  of  any  crime  to 
make  his  ancestors  ashamed  of  him.' 

*  Mine,  sir,'  returned  my  son,  *  is,  I  fear,  an 
unpardonable  one.  When  I  received  my  mother's 
letter  from  home,  I  immediately  came  down,  de- 
temiined  to  punish  the  betrayer  of  our  honour, 
and  sent  him  an  order  to  meet  me,  which  he 
answered,  not  in  pei'son,  but  by  despatching  four 
of  his  domestics  to  seize  me.  I  wounded  one  who 
first  assaulted  me,  and  I  fear  desperately;  but 
the  rest  made  me  their  prisoner.  The  coward  is 
determined  to  put  the  law  in  execution  against 
me ;  the  proofs  are  undeniable :  I  have  sent  a 
challenge,  and  as  I  am  the  first  aggressor  upon 
the  statute  I  see  no  hopes  of  pardon.  But  you 
have  often  charmed  me  with  your  lessons  of  for- 
titude ;  let  me  now,  sir,  find  them  in  your  ex- 
ample.' 

*  And,  my  son,  you  shall  find  them.  I  am  now 
raised  above  this  world,  and  all  the  pleasures  it 
can  produce.  From  this  moment  I  break  from 
my  heart  all  the  ties  that  held  it  down  to  earth, 
and  will  prepare  to  fit  us  both  for  eternity.  Yos, 
my  son,  [  will  point  out  the  way,  and  my  soul  shall 
guide  yours  in  the  ascent,  for  we  will  take  our 
flight  together.  I  now  see  and  am  convinced  you 
can  expect  no  pardon  here,  and  I  can  only  exhort 
you  to  seek  it  at  that  greatest  tribunal  where  we 
both  shall  shortly  answer.  But  let  us  not  be 
niggardly  in  our  exhortations,  but  let  all  our 
fellow-prisoners  have  a  sliare.  Good  gaoler,  let 
them  be  permitted  to  stand  here,  while  I  attempt 
to  improve  them.'  Thus  saying,  I  made  an  effort 
to  rise  from  my  straw,  but  wanted  strength,  and 
was  able  only  to  recline  against  the  wall.  The 
prisoners  assembled  themselves  according  to  my 
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directions,  for  they  loved  to  hear  my  counsel :  my 
son  and  his  mother  supported  me  on  either  side ; 
I  looked  and  saw  that  none  were  wanting,  and 
then  addressed  them  with  the  following  exhorta- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  BQVAI.  DEALINGS  OF  PBOVIDBNCB  DEMONSTBATBD  WITH 
REGARD  TO  THE  HAPPY  AND  THE  MISERABLE  HERE  BELCH', 
THAT,  FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN,  THE 
WRETCHED  MUST  BE  REPAID  THE  BALANCE  OF  THEIR  SUF- 
FERINGS IN   THE   LIFE   HEREAFTER. 

«  My  friends,  my  children,  and  fellow-sufferers, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil 
here  below,  I  find  that  much  has  been  given  man  to 
enjoy,  yet  still  more  to  suffer.  Though  we  should 
examine  the  whole  world,  we  shall  not  find  one 
man  so  happy  as  to  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for : 
but  we  daily  see  thousands  who  by  suicide  show 
us  they  have  nothing  left  to  hope.  In  this  life, 
then,  it  appears  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  blest ; 
but  yet  we  may  be  completely  miserable. 

'Why  man  should  thus  feel  pain;  why  our 
wretchedness  should  be  requisite  in  the  formation 
of  universal  felicity ;  why,  when  all  other  systems 
are  made  perfect  by  the  perfection  of  their  sub- 
ordinate parts,  the  great  system  should  require 
for  its  perfection  parts  that  are  not  only  subor- 
dinate to  others,  but  imperfect  in  themselves — 
these  are  questions  that  never  can  be  explained, 
and  might  be  useless  if  known.  On  this  subject 
Providence  has  thought  fit  to  elude  our  curiosity, 
satisfied  with  granting  us  motives  to  consolation. 

« In  this  situation,  man  has  called  in  the  friendly 
assistance  of  philosophy ;  and  Heaven,  seeing  the 
incapacity  of  that  to  console  him,  has  given  him 
the  aid  of  religion.  The  consolations  of  philosophy 
are  very  amusing,  but  often  fallacious.  It  tells  us 
that  life  is  filled  with  comforts,  if  we  will  but 
enjoy  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  though 
we  unavoidably  have  miseries  here,  life  is  short, 
and  they  will  soon  be  over.  Thus  do  these  con- 
solations destroy  each  other ;  for  if  life  is  a  place 
of  comfort,  its  shortness  must  be  misery  ;  and  if 
it  be  long,  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus  phi- 
losophy is  weak ;  but  religion  comforts  in  a  higher 
stram.  Man  is  here,  it  tells  us,  fitting  up  his  mind, 
and  preparing  it  for  another  abode.  When  the 
good  man  leaves  the  body,  and  is  all  a  glorious 
mind,  he  will  find  he  has  been  making  himself  a 
heaven  of  happiness  here ;  while  the  wretch  that 
has  been  maimed  and  contaminated  by  his  vices, 
shrinks  from  his  body  with  terror,  and  finds  that 
he  has  anticipated  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  To 
religion,  then,  we  must  hold  in  every  circumstance 
of  life  for  our  truest  comfort ;  for,  if  already  we 
are  happy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  we  can 
make  that  happiness  unending  ;  and,  if  we  are 
miserable,  it  is  very  consoling  to  think  that  there 
is  a  place  of  rest.  Thus,  to  the  fortunate,  religion 
holds  out  a  continuance  of  bliss ;  to  the  wretched, 
a  change  from  pain. 

*  But  though  religion  is  very  kind  to  all  m?n,  it 
has  promised  peculiar  rewards  to  the  unhappy ; 
the  sick,  the  naked,  the  houseless,  the  heavy- 
laden,  and  the  prisoner,  have  ever  most  frequent 
promises  in  our  sacred  law.  The  Author  of  our 
religion  everywhere  professes  himself  the  Avretch's 


friend ;  and,  unlike  the  false  ones  of  this  world, 
bestows  all  his  caresses  upon  the  forlorn.  The 
unthinking  have  censured  this  as  partiality,  as  a 
preference  without  merit  to  deserve  it.  But  they 
never  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of 
Heaven  itself  to  make  the  offer  of  unceasing 
felicity  as  great  a  gift  to  the  happy  as  to  the 
miserable.  To  the  first,  eternity  is  but  a  single 
blessing,  since,  at  most,  it  but  increases  what  they 
already  possess.  To  the  latter,  it  is  a  double 
advantage  ;  for  it  diminishes  their  pain  here  and 
rewards  them  with  heavenly  bliss  hereafter. 

'  But  Providence  is  in  another  respect  kinder  to 
the  poor  than  to  the  rich ;  for  as  it  thus  makes 
the  life  after  death  more  desirable,  so  it  smooths 
the  passage  there.  The  wretched  have  had  a  long 
familiarity  with  every  face  of  terror.  The  man  of 
sorrow  lays  himself  quietly  down,  with  no  pos- 
sessions to  regret,  and  but  few  ties  to  stop  his 
departure;  he  feels  only  nature's  pang  in  the 
final  separation,  and  this  is  no  way  greater  than 
he  has  often  fainted  under  before;  for,  after  a 
certain  degree  of  pain,  every  new  breach  that 
death  opens  in  the  constitution,  nature  kindly 
covers  with  insensibility. 

*  Thus  Providence  has  given  to  the  wretched 
two  advantages  over  the  happy  in  this  life — greater 
felicity  in  dying,  and  in  heaven  all  that  superiority 
of  pleasure  which  arises  from  contrasted  enjoy- 
ment. And  this  superiority,  my  friends,  is  no 
small  advantage,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  poor  man  in  the  parable ;  for  though 
he  was  already  in  heaven,  and  felt  all  the  i-aptures 
it  could  give,  yet  it  was  mentioned  as  an  addition 
to  his  happiness,  that  he  had  once  been  wretched, 
and  now  was  comforted ;  that  he  had  known  what 
it  was  to  be  miserable,  and  now  felt  what  it  was 
to  be  happy. 

*  Thus,  my  friends,  you  see  religion  does  what 
philosophy  could  never  do:  it  shows  the  equal 
dealings  of  Heaven  to  the  happy  and  the  unhappy, 
and  levels  all  human  enjoyments  to  nearly  the 
same  standard.  It  gives  to  both  rich  and  poor 
the  same  happiness  hereafter,  and  equal  hopes  to 
aspire  after  it ;  but  if  the  rich  have  the  advantage 
of  enjoying  pleasure  here,  the  poor  have  the 
endless  satisfaction  of  knowing  what  it  was  once  to 
be  miserable,  when  crowned  with  endless  felicity 
hereafter ;  and  even  though  this  should  be  called 
a  small  advantage,  yet,  being  an  eternal  one,  it 
must  make  up  by  duration  what  the  temporal 
happiness  of  the  great  may  have  exceeded  by 
intensenessr 

*  These  are,  therefore,  the  consolations  which 
the  wretched  have  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in 
which  they  are  above  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  in 
other  respects  they  are  below  them.  They  who 
would  know  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  must  see  life 
and  endure  it.  To  declaim  on  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy,  is  only  repeating  what  none 
either  believe  or  practise.  The  men  who  have 
the  necessaries  of  living,  are  not  poor  ;  and  they 
who  want  them,  must  be  miserable.  Yes,  my 
friends,  we  must  be  miserable.  No  vain  efforts  of 
a  refined  imagination  can  soothe  the  wants  of 
nature,  can  give  elastic  sweetness  to  the  dank 
vapouv  of  a  dungeon,  or  ease  to  the  throbbings  of 
a  broken  heart.  Let  the  philosopher  from  his 
couch  of  softness  tell  us,  that  we  can  resist  all 
these.     Alas !    the  effort  by  which  we  resist  them 
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is  still  the  greatest  pain.  Death  is  slight,  and  any 
man  may  sustain  it ;  but  torments  are  dreadful, 
and  these  no  man  can  endure. 

*  To  us,  then,  my  friends,  the  pz^mises  of  happi- 
ness in  heaven  should  be  peculiarly  dear,  for  if  our 
reward  be  in  this  life  alone,  we  are,  indeed,  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable.  When  I  look  round 
these  gloomy  walls,  made  to  terrify,  as  well  as  to 
confine  us ;  this  light,  that  only  serves  to  show  the 
horrors  of  the  place ;  those  shackles,  that  tyranny 
has  imposed,  or  crime  made  necessary;  when  I 
survey  these  emaciated  looks,  and  hear  those 
groans  :  O,  my  friends,  what  a  glorious  exchange 
would  heaven  be  for  these  !  To  fly  through  re- 
gions unconfined  as  air — to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  eternal  bliss — to  carol  over  endless  hymns  of 
praise — to  have  no  master  to  threaten  or  insult 
us,  but  the  form  of  Goodness  himself  for  ever  in 
our  eyes :  when  I  think  of  these  things,  death 
becomes  the  messenger  of  very  glad  tidings ;  when 
I  think  of  these  things,  his  sharpest  arrow  becomes 
the  staff  of  my  support ;  when  I  think  of  these 
things,  what  is  there  in  life  worth  having  1  when 
I  think  of  these  things,  what  is  there  that  should 
not  be  spurned  away?  Kings  in  their  palaces 
should  groan  for  such  advantages ;  but  we,  hum- 
bled as  we  are,  should  yearn  for  them. 

*  And  shall  these  things  be  ours  1  Ours  they 
will  certainly  be,  if  we  but  try  for  them  ;  and  what 
is  a  comfort,  we  are  shut  out  from  many  tempta- 
tions that  would  retard  our  pursuit.  Only  let  us 
try  for  them,  and  they  will  certainly  be  ours ;  and 
what  is  still  a  comfort,  shortly  too  ;  for  if  we  look 
back  on  a  past  life,  it  appears  but  a  very  short 
span  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  rest  of 
life,  it  will  yet  be  found  of  less  duration  :  as  we 
grow  older  the  days  seem  to  grow  shorter,  and  our 
intimacy  with  time  ever  lessens  the  perception 
of  his  stay.  Then  let  us  take  comfort  now,  for 
we  shall  soon  be  at  our  journey's  end  ;  we  shall 
soon  lay  down  the  heavy  burden  laid  by  Heaven 
upon  us  ;  and  though  death,  the  only  friend  of 
the  wretched,  for  a  little  while  mocks  the  weary 
traveller  with  the  view,  and  like  the  horizon  still 
flies  before  him ;  yet  the  time  will  certainly  and 
shortly  come,  when  we  shall  cease  from  our  toil ; 
when  the  luxurious  great  ones  of  the  world  shall 
no  more  tread  us  to  the  earth  ;  when  we  shall 
think  with  pleasure  of  our  sufferings  below ;  when 
we  shall  be  surrounded  with  all  our  friends,  or 
such  as  deserved  our  friendship ;  when  our  bliss 
shall  be  unutterable,  and  still,  to  crown  all,  un- 
ending.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HAPPIER  PROSPECTS  BEGIN  TO  APPEAR.— LET  VH  BE  IV- 
FLEXIBLE  AND  FORTUNE  WILL  AT  LAST  CHANGE  IN  OLR 
FAVOUR. 

When  I  had  thus  finished,  and  my  audience  was 
retired,  the  gaoler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  hu- 
mane of  his  profession,  hoped  I  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased, as  what  he  did  was  but  his  duty ;  ob- 
serving, that  he  must  be  obliged  to  remove  my 
son  into  a  stronger  cell,  but  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  me  every  morning.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  clemency,  and  grasping  my  boy's  hand 
bade  him  farewell,  and  be  mindful  of  the  great 
duty  that  was  before  him. 


1  again  therefore  laid  me  down,  and  one  of  my 
little  ones  sat  by  my  bed-side  reading,  when  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  entering,  informed  me  that  there  was 
news  of  my  daughter ;  for  that  she  was  seen  by  a 
pei-son  about  two  hours  before  in  a  strange  gentle- 
man's company,  and  that  they  had  stopped  at  a 
neighbouring  village  for  refreshment,  and  seemed 
as  if  returning  to  town.  He  had  scarcely  delivered 
this  news,  when  the  gaoler  came  with  looks  of 
haste  and  pleasure  to  inform  me  that  my  daughter 
was  found !  Moses  came  running  in  a  moment 
after,  crying  out  that  his  sister  Sophy  was  below, 
and  coming  up  with  our  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell. 

Just  as  he  delivered  this  news  my  dearest  girl 
entered,  and,  with  looks  almost  wild  with  pleasure, 
ran  to  kiss  me  in  a  transport  of  affection.  Her 
mother's  tears  and  silence  also  showed  her  plea- 
sure. 

.  *  Here,  papa,'  cried  the  charming  girl,  '  here  is 
the  brave  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  delivery ;  to 
this  gentleman's  intrepidity  I  am  indebted  for  my 
happiness  and  safety. '  A  kiss  from  Mr.  Bur- 
chell, whose  pleasure  seemed  even  greater  than 
hers,  interrupted  what  she  was  going  to  add. 

*Ah,  Mr.  Burchell!'  cried  I,  *this  is  but  a 
wretched  habitation  you  find  us  in  ;  and  we  are 
now  very  different  from  what  you  last  saw  us. 
You  were  ever  our  friend :  we  have  long  disco- 
vered our  errors  with  regard  to  you,  and  repented 
of  our  ingratitude.  After  the  vUe  usage  you  then 
received  at  my  hands,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
behold  your  face;  yet  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me, 
as  I  was  deceived  by  a  base  ungenerous  wretch, 
who  under  the  mask  of  friendship  has  undone  toe.' 

'  It  is  impossible,'  replied  Mr.  Burchell,  <  that 
I  should  forgive  you,  as  you  never  deserved  my 
resentment.  I  partly  saw  your  delusion  then,  and, 
as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  restrain,  I  could  only 
pity  it.' 

*  It  was  ever  my  conjecture,'  cried  I,  'that  your 
mind  was  noble ;  but  now  I  find  it  so.  But  tell 
me,  my  dear  child,  how  thou  hast  been  relieved, 
or  who  the  ruffians  were  that  carried  thee  away?' 

*  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  she,  'as  to  the  villain  who 
carried  me  off  I  am  yet  ignorant.  For  as  my 
mama  and  I  were  walking  out  he  came  behind 
us,  and  almost  before  I  could  call  for  help  forced 
me  into  the  post-chaise,  and  in  an  instant  the 
horses  drove  away.  I  met  several  on  the  road  to 
whom  I  cried  out  for  assistance,  but  they  disre- 
garded my  entreaties.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ruffian  himself  used  every  art  to  hinder  me  from 
crying  out;  he  flattered  and  threatened  me  by 
turns,  and  swore  that,  if  I  continued  but  silent, 
he  intended  no  harm.  In  the  mean  time  I  had 
broken  the  canvas  that  he  had  drawn  up,  and 
whom  should  I  perceive  at  some  distance  but 
your  old  friend  Mr.  Burchell,  walking  along  with 
his  usual  swiftness,  with  the  great  stick  for  which 
we  used  so  much  to  ridicule  him !  As  soon  as  we 
came  within  hearing,  I  called  out  to  him  by  name, 
and  entreated  his  help.  I  repeated  my  exclama- 
tions several  times,  upon  which,  with  a  very  loud 
voice,  he  bade  the  postilion  stop ;  but  the  boy  took 
no  notice,  but  drove  on  with  still  greater  speed. 
I  now  thought  he  could  never  overtake  us,  when 
in  less  than  a  minute  I  saw  Mr.  Burchell  come 
running  up  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  and  with 
one  blow  knocked  the  postilion  to  the  ground. 
The  horses,  when  be  was  fallen,  soon  Mtopped  of 
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themselves,  and  the  ruffian  stepping  out,  with  oaths 
and  menaces,  drew  his  sword,  and  ordered  him  at 
his  peril  to  retire ;  but  Mr.  Burchell  running  up 
shivered  his  sword  to  pieces,  and  then  pursued 
him  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  he  made 
his  escape.  I  was  by  this  time  come  out  myself, 
willing  to  assist  my  deliverer;  but  he  soon  re- 
turned to  me  in  triumph.  The  postilion,  who  was 
recovered,  was  going  to  make  his  escape  too :  but 
Mr.  Burchell  ordered  him  at  his  peril  to  mount 
again,  and  drive  back  to  town.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  resist,  he  reluctantly  complied,  though  the 
wound  he  had  received  seemed  to  me  at  least  to 
be  dangerous.  He  continued  to  complain  of  the 
pain  as  we  drove  along,  so  that  he  at  last  excited 
j  Mr.  Burchell's  compassion ;  who,  at  my  request, 
!  exchanged  him  for  another  at  an  inn  where  we 
i   called  on  our  return.' 

j       '  Welcome,  then,'  cried  I, '  my  child,  and  thou, 

!   her  gallant  deliverer,  a  thousand  welcomes.  Though 

■    our  cheer  is  but  wretched,  yet  our  hearts  are  ready 

!    to  receive  you.     And  now,  Mr.  Burchell,  as  you 

j   have  delivered  my  girl,  if  you  think  her  a  recom- 

I   pense  she  is  yours  :  if  you  can  stoop  to  an  alliance 

with  a  family  so  poor  as  mine,  take  her,  obtain  her 

consent,  as  I  know  you  have  her  heart,  and  you 

have  mine.     And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  give 

!   you  no  small  treasure;  she  has  been  celebrated 

I    for  beauty,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  my  meaning — 

j    I  give  you  a  treasure  in  her  mind.' 

I        *  But  I  suppose,  sir,'  cried  Mr.  Burchell, '  that 

you  are  apprised  of  my  circumstances,  and  of  my 

incapacity  to  support  her  as  she  deserves  ! ' 

*  If  your  present  objection,'  replied  I, '  be  meant 
as  an  evasion  of  my  offerj  I  desist ;  but  I  know  no 
man  so  worthy  to  deserve  her  as  you ;  and  if  I  could 
give  her  thousands,  and  thousands  sought  her  from 
me,  yet  my  honest  brave  Burchell  should  be  my 
dearest  choice.' 

To  all  this  his  silence  alone  seemed  to  give  a 
mortifying  refusal ;  and  without  the  least  reply  to 
my  offer,  he  demanded  if  we  could  not  be  furnished 
with  refreshments  from  the  next  inn;  to  which 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  them 
to  send  in  the  best  dinner  that  could  be  provided 
upon  such  short  notice.  He  bespoke  also  a  dozen 
of  their  best  wine,  and  some  cordials  for  me ;  add- 
ing, with  a  smile,  that  he  would  stretch  a  little  for 
once ;  and  though  in  a  prison,  he  was  never  more 
disposed  to  be  merry.  The  waiter  soon  made  his 
appearance  with  preparations  for  dinner ;  a  table 
was  lent  us  by  the  gaoler,  who  seemed  remarkably 
assiduous ;  the  wine  was  disposed  in  order,  and  two 
very  well-dressed  dishes  were  brought  in.' 

My  daughter  had  not  yet  heard  of  her  poor 
brother's  melancholy  situation,  and  we  all  seemed 
unwilling  to  damp  her  cheerfulness  by  the  rela- 
tion. But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  appear 
cheerful,  the  circumstances  of  my  unfortunate  son 
broke  through  all  efforts  to  dissemble ;  so  that  I 
was  at  last  obliged  to  damp  our  mirth  by  relating 
his  misfortunes,  and  wishing  he  might  be  permitted 
to  share  with  us  in  this  little  interval  of  satisfac- 
tion. After  my  guests  were  recovered  from  the 
consternation  my  account  had  produced,  I  re- 
quested also  that  Mr.  Jenkinson,  a  fellow  prisoner, 
might  be  admitted;  and  the  gaoler  granted  my 
request  with  an  air  of  unusual  submission.  The 
clanking  of  my  son's  irons  was  no  sooner  heard 
along  the  passage,  than  his  sister  ran  impatiently 


to  meet  him ;  while  Mr.  Burchell,  in  the  mean 
time,  asked  me  if  my  son's  name  was  George  ;  to 
which  i-eplying  in  the  affirmative,  he  still  continued 
silent.  As  soon  as  my  boy  entered  the  room,  I 
could  perceive  he  regarded  Mr.  Burchell  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  reverence.  *  Come  on,* 
cried  I,  '  my  son ;  though  we  are  fallen  very  low, 
yet  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  some 
small  relaxation  from  pain.  Thy  sister  is  restored 
to  us,  and  there  is  her  deliverer;  to  that  brave 
man  it  is  that  I  am  indebted  for  yet  having  a 
daughter ;  give  him,  my  boy,  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship— he  deserves  our  warmest  gratitude.' 

My  son  seemed  all  this  while  regardless  of  what 
I  said,  and  still  continued  fixed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. '  My  dear  brother,'  cried  his  sister, '  why 
don't  you  thank  my  good  deliverer  1  the  brave 
should  ever  love  each  other.' 

He  still  continued  his  silence  and  astonishment ; 
till  our  guest  at  last  perceived  himself  to  be  known, 
and  assuming  all  his  native  dignity,  desired  my  son 
to  come  forward.  Never  before  had  I  seen  any 
thing  so  truly  majestic  as  the  air  he  assumed  upon 
this  occasion.  The  greatest  object  in  the  universe, 
says  a  certain  philosopher,  is  a  good  man  strug- 
gling with  adversity ;  yet  there  is  a  still  greater, 
which  is  the  good  man  that  comes  to  relieve  it. 
After  he  had  regarded  my  son  for  some  time  with 
a  superior  air, '  1  again  find,'  said  he, '  unthinking 

boy,  that  the  same  crime '     But  here  he  was 

interrupted  by  one  of  the  gaoler's  servants,  who 
came  to  inform  us  that  a  person  of  distinction,  who 
had  driven  into  town  with  a  chariot  and  several 
attendants,  sent  his  respects  to  the  gentleman  that 
was  with  us,  and  begged  to  know  when  he  should 
think  proper  to  be  waited  upon.  *  Bid  the  fellow 
wait,'  cried  our  guest, '  till  1  shall  have  leisure  to 
receive  him :'  and  then  turning  to  my  son, '  I  again 
find,  sir,'  proceeded  he, '  that  you  are  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  for  which  you  once  had  my  reproof, 
and  for'which  the  law  is  now  preparing  its  justest 
punishments.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  con- 
tempt for  your  own  life  gives  you  a  right  to  take 
that  of  another :  but  where,  sir,  is  the  difference 
between  the  duellist,  who  hazards  a  life  of  no  value, 
and  the  murderer,  who  acts  with  greater  security  2 
Is  it  any  diminution  of  the  gamester's  fraud,  when 
he  alleges  that  he  has  staked  a  counter  l ' 

*  Alas,  sir ! '  cried  I, '  whoever  you  are,  pity  the 
poor  misguided  creature:  for  what  he  has  done 
was  in  obedience  to  a  deluded  mother,  who  m  the 
bitterness  of  her  resentment  required  him,  upon 
her  blessing,  to  avenge  her  quarrel.  Here,  sir,  is 
the  letter  which  will  serve  to  convince  you  of  her 
imprudence,  and  diminish  his  guilt.' 

He  took  the  letter,  and  hastily  read  it  over. 
*  This,'  said  he,  *  though  not  a  perfect  excuse,  is 
such  a  palliation  of  his  fault  as  induces  ma  to  for- 
give him.  And  now,  sir,'  continued  he,  kindly 
taking  my  son  by  the  hand, '  I  see  you  are  surprised 
at  finding  me  here ;  but  I  have  often  visited  pri- 
sons upon  occasions  less  interesting.  I  am  now 
come  to  see  justice  done  a  worthy  man,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  sincere  esteem.  I  have  long  been 
a  disguised  spectator  of  thy  father's  benevolence. 
I  have  at  his  little  dwelling  enjoyed  respect  un- 
contaminated  by  flattery,  and  have  received  that 
happiness  which  courts  could  not  give  from  the 
amusing  simpUcity  round  his  fire-side.  My  nephew 
has  been  apprised  of  my  intentions  of  coming  here, 
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and  I  find  he  is  arrived  ;  it  would  be  wronging 
him  and  you  to  condemn  him  without  examina- 
tion ;  if  there  be  injury  there  shall  be  redress  ; 
and  this  I  may  say  without  boasting,  that  none 
have  ever  taxed  the  injustice  of  Sir  William 
Thornhill.' 

We  now  found  that  the  personage  whom  we 
had  so  long  entertained  as  a  harmless,  amusing 
companion,  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir 
William  Thornhill,  to  whose  virtues  and  singulari- 
ties scarcely  any  were  strangers.  The  poor  Mr. 
Burchell  was  in  reality  a  man  of  large  fortune  and 
great  interest,  to  whom  senates  listened  with  ap- 
plause, and  whom  party  heard  with  conviction  ; 
who  was  the  friend  of  his  country,  but  loyal  to  his 
king.  My  poor  wife,  recollecting  her  former  fami- 
liarity, seemed  to  shrink  with  apprehension ;  but 
Sophia,  who  a  few  moments  before  thought  him 
her  own,  now  perceiving  the  immense  distance  to 
which  ho  was  removed  by  fortune,  was  unable  to 
conceal  her  tears. 

*  Ah,  sir,'  cried  my  wife,  with  a  piteous  aspect, 

*  how  is  it  possible  that  I  can  ever  have  your  for- 
giveness? the  slights  you  received  from  me  the 
last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  our 
house,  and  the  jokes  which  I  so  audaciously  threw 
out — these,  sir,  I  fear,  can  never  be  forgiven.' 

*  My  dear  good  lady,'  returned  he  with  a  smile, 

*  if  you  had  your  joke,  I  had  my  answer.  I'll  leave 
it  to  all  the  company  if  mine  were  not  as  good  as 
yours.  To  say  the  truth,  I  know  nobody  whom  I 
am  disposed  to  be  angry  with  at  present,  but  the 
fellow  who  so  frightened  my  little  girl  here !  I 
had  not  even  time  to  examine  the  rascal's  person 
so  as  to  describe  him  in  an  advertisement.  Can 
you  tell  me,  Sophia,  my  dear,  whether  you  should 
know  him  again  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  sir,'  replied  she, '  I  cannot  be  positive ; 
yet,  now  I  recollect,  he  had  a  large  mark  over  one 
of  his  eyebrows.' — *  I  ask  pardon,  madam,'  inter- 
rupted Jenkinson,  who  was  by, '  but  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  if  the  fellow  wore  his  own  red  hair.' — 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,'  cried  Sophia.  *  And  did  your 
honour,'  continued  he,  turning   to  Sir  William, 

*  observe  the  length  of  his  legs  V — '  I  can't  be  sure 
of  their  length,'  cried  the  baronet  ;  *  but  I  am  con- 
vinced of  their  swiftness ;  for  he  outran  me,  which 
is  what  I  thought  few  men  in  the  kingdom  could 
have  done.' — '  Please  your  honour,'  cried  Jenkin- 
son, '  I  know  the  man  ;  it  is  certainly  the  same  ; 
the  best  runner  in  England ;  he  has  beaten  Pin- 
wire,  of  Newcastle ;  Timothy  Baxter  is  his  name : 
I  know  him  perfectly,  and  the  very  place  of  his 
retreat  at  this  moment.  If  your  honour  will  bid 
Mr.  Gaoler  let  two  of  his  men  go  with  me,  I'll  en- 
gage to  produce  him  to  you  in  an  hour  at  farthest.' 
Upon  this  the  gaoler  Avas  called,  who  instantly 
appearing,  Sir  William  demanded  if  he  knew  him. 

*  Yes,  please  your  honour,'   replied  the  gaoler, 

*  I  know  Sir  William  Thornhill  well ;  and  every- 
body that  knows  anything  of  him,  will  desire  to 
know  more  of  him.'— <  Well,  then,'  said  the  ba- 
ronet, '  my  request  is,  that  you  will  permit  this 
man  and  two  of  your  serv  ants  to  go  upon  a  mes- 
sage by  my  authority,  and  as  I  am  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  I  undertake  to  secure  you.' — 

*  Your  pi*omise  is  sufficient,'  replied  the  other  : 
*and  you  may,  at  a  minute's  warning,  send  them 
over  England  whenever  your  honour  thmks  fit.' 

In  pursuance  of  the  gaoler's  compliance,  Jenkin- 


son was  despatched  in  purauit  of  Timothy  Baxter, 
while  we  were  amused  with  the  assiduity  of  our 
youngest  boy,  Bill,  who  had  just  come  in  and 
cUmbed  up  to  Sir  William's  neck  in  order  to  kiss 
him.  His  mother  was  immediately  going  to  chas- 
tise his  familiarity,  but  the  worthy  man  prevented 
her;  and  taking  the  child,  all  ragged  as  he  was, 
upon  his  knee,  '  What,  Bill,  you  chubby  rogue  !' 
cried  he,  •  do  you  remember  your  old  friend  Bur- 
chell ?  And  Dick,  too,  my  honest  veteran,  are  you 
here  ?  you  shall  find  I  have  not  forgot  you.'  So 
saying,  he  gave  each  a  large  piece  of  gingerbread, 
which  the  poor  fellows  ate  very  heartily,  as  they 
had  got  that  morning  but  a  very  scanty  breakfast. 
We  now  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  was  almost 
cold:  but  previously,  my  arm  still  continuing 
painful.  Sir  William  >vrbte  a  prescription,  for  he 
had  made  the  study  of  physic  his  amusement,  and 
was  more  than  moderately  skilled  in  the  profes- 
sion :  this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary,  who  lived 
in  the  place,  my  arm  was  dressed,  and  I  found 
almost  instantaneous  relief.  We  were  waited  upon 
at  dinner  by  the  gaoler  himself,  who  was  willing 
to  do  our  guest  all  the  honour  in  his  power.  But 
before  we  had  well  dined,  another  message  was 
brought  from  his  nephew,  desiring  permission  to 
appear,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  innocence  and 
honour ;  with  which  request  the  baronet  complied, 
and  desired  Mr.  Thornhill  to  be  introduced. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FORMER     BENBVOLENCB     NOW     REPAID     WITH     UNEXPECTED 
INTEREST. 

Mr.  Thornhill  made  his  entrance  with  a  smile, 
which  he  seldom  wanted,  and  was  going  to  embrace 
his  uncle,  which  the  other  repulsed  with  an  air  of 
disdain.  *  No  fawning,  sir,  at  present,'  cried  the 
baronet,  with  a  look  of  severity ;  '  the  only  way 
to  my  heart  is  by  the  road  of  honour ;  but  here 
I  only  see  complicated  instances  of  falsehood, 
cowardice,  and  oppression.  How  is  it,  sir,  that 
this  poor  man,  for  whom  I  know  you  professed  a 
friendship,  is  used  thus  hardly  ?  His  daughter 
vilely  seduced  as  a  recompense  for  his  hospitality, 
and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison,  perhaps  but 
for  resenting  the  insult — his  son  too,  whom  you 

feared  to  face  as  a  man ' 

*Is  it  possible,  sir,'  interrupted  his  nephew, 
*  that  my  uncle  should  object  that  as  a  crime  which 
his  repeated  instructions  alone  have  persuaded  me 
to  avoid  1' 

*  Your  rebuke,'  cried  Sir  William,  *  is  just ;  you 
have  acted  in  this  instance  prudently  and  well, 
though  not  quite  as  your  father  would  have  done : 
my  brother,  indeed,  was  the  soul  of  honour,  but 
thou ^yes,  you  have  acted  in  this  instance  per- 
fectly right,  and  it  has  my  warmest  approbation.' 

*  And  I  hope,'  said  his  nephew,  '  that  the  rest 
of  my  conduct  will  not  be  found  to  deserve  cen- 
sure. I  appeared,  sir,  with  this  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter at  some  places  of  public  amusement ;  thus,  what 
was  levity,  scandal  called  by  a  harsher  name,  and  it 
was  reported  that  I  had  debauched  her.  I  waited 
on  lier  father  in  person,  willing  to  clear  the  thing 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  received  me  only  with 
insiilt  and  abuse.  As  for  the  rest,  with  regard  to 
his  being  here,  my  attorney  and  steward  can  best 
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inform  you,  as  I  commit  the  management  of  busi- 
ness entirely  to  them.  If  he  has  contracted  debts, 
and  is  unwilling,  or  even  unable,  to  pay  them,  it 
is  their  business  to  proceed  in  this  maimer  ;  and 
I  see  no  hardship  or  injustice  in  pursuing  the  most 
legal  means  of  redress.' 

*  If  this,'  cried  Sir  William,  '  be  as  you  have 
stated  it,  there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in  your 
offences  ;  and  though  your  conduct  might  have 
been  more  generous  in  not  suffering  this  gentleman 
to  be  oppressed  by  subox'dinate  tyranny,  yet  it  has 
been  at  least  equitable.' 

*  He  cannot  contradict  a  single  particular,'  re- 
plied the  squire ;  *  I  defy  him  to  do  so,  and  se- 
veral of  my  servants  are  ready  to  attest  what  I 
say.  Thus,  sir,'  continued  he,  finding  that  I  was 
silent,  for  in  fact  I  could  not  contradict  him :  '  thus 
sir,  my  own  umocence  is  vindicated :  but  though 
at  your  entreaty  I  am  ready  to  forgive  this  gentle- 
man every  other  offence,  yet  his  attempts  to  lessen 
me  in  your  esteem,  excite  a  resentment  that  I 
cannot  govern  ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  his 
son  was  actually  preparing  to  take  away  my  life ; 
this,  I  say,  was  such  guilt,  that  I  am  determined 
to  let  the  law  take  its  course.  I  have  here  the 
challenge  that  was  sent  me,  and  two  witnesses  to 
prove  it  ;  one  of  my  servants  has  been  wounded 
dangerously ;  and  even  though  my  uncle  himself 
should  dissuade  me,  which  I  know  he  will  not,  yet 
I  will  see  public  justice  done,  and  he  shall  suffer 
for  it.' 

*  Thou  monster ! '  cried  my  wife, '  hast  thou  not 
had  vengeance  enough  already,  but  must  my  poor 
boy  feel  thy  cruelty  ?  I  hope  that  good  Sir  William 
will  protect  us,  for  my  son  is  as  innocent  as  a  child ; 
I  am  sure  he  is,  and  never  did  harm  to  man.' 

'  Madam,'  replied  the  good  man,  *  your  wishes 
for  his  safety  are  not  greater  than  mine  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  find  his  guilt  too  plain ;    and  if  my 

nephew  persists '   But  the  appearance  of  Jen- 

kinson  and  the  goaler's  two  servants  now  called  off 
our  attention,  who  entered  hauling  in  a  tall  man, 
very  genteelly  dressed,  and  answering  the  descrip- 
tion already  given  of  the  ruffian  who  had  carried 
off  my  daughter.  *  Here,'  cried  Jenkinson,  pulling 
him  in, '  here  we  have  him :  and,  if  ever  there  was 
a  candidate  for  Tyburn,  this  is  one.' 

The  moment  Mr.  Thornhill- perceived  the  pri- 
soner, and  Jenkinson  who  had  him  in  custody,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  backward  with  terror.  His  face 
became  pale  with  conscious  guilt,  and  he  would  have 
withdrawn  ;  but  Jenkinson,  who  perceived  his 
design,  stopped  him.  '  What,  squire,'  cried  he, 
•  are  you  ashamed  of  your  two  old  acquaintances, 
Jenkinson  and  Baxter  ?  But  this  is  the  way  that 
all  great  men  forget  their  friends,  though  I  am 
resolved  we  will  not  forget  you.  Our  prisoner, 
please  your  honour,'  continued  he,  turning  to  Sir 
William, '  has  already  confessed  all.  This  is  the 
gentleman  reported  to  be  so  dangerously  wounded; 
he  declares  that  it  was  Mr.  Thornhill  who  first  put 
him  upon  this  affair ;  that  he  gave  him  the  clothes 
he  now  wears  to  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  the  post-chaise.  The  plan  was 
laid  between  them,  that  he  should  carry  off  the 
young  lady  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  there  he 
should  threaten  and  terrify  her ;  but  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  was  to  come  in  in  the  mean  time,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, to  her  rescue,  and  that  they  should  fight 
awhile,  and  then  he  was  to  run  off,  by  which  Mr. 


Thornhill  would  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  her  affections  himself  under  the  character 
of  her  defender.' 

Sir  William  remembered  the  coat  to  have  been 
frequently  worn  by  his  nephew,  and  all  the  rest 
the  prisoner  himself  confirmed  by  a  more  circum- 
stantial account;  concluding,  that  Mr.  Thornhill 
had  often  declared  to  him  that  he  was  in  love 
with  both  sisters  at  the  same  time^ 

'  Heavens ! '  cried  Sir  William,  *  what  a  viper 
have  I  been  fostering  in  my  bosom  !  And  so  fond 
of  public  justice,  too,  as  he  seemed  to  be !  But 
he  shall  have  it — secure  him,  Mr.  Gaoler — yet 
hold,  I  fear  there  is  no  legal  evidence  to  detain 
him.' 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Thornhill,  with  the  utmost  humi- 
lity, entreated  that  two  such  abandoned  wretches 
might  not  be  admitted  as  evidences  against  him  ; 
but  that  his  servants  should  be  examined.  *  Your 
sei'vants,'  replied  Sir  William ; '  wretch !  call  them 
yours  no  longer :  but  come,  let  us  hear  what  those 
fellows  have  to  say :  let  his  butler  be  called.' 

When  the  butler  was  introduced,  he  soon  per- 
ceived by  his  former  master's  looks  that  all  his 
power  was  now  over.  '  Tell  me,'  cried  Sir  William, 
sternly, '  have  you  ever  seen  your  master  and  that 
fellow"  dressed  up  in  his  clothes  in  company  toge- 
ther ?' — '  Yes,  please  your  honour,'  cried  the  butler, 
'  a  thousand  times :  he  was  the  man  that  always 
brought  him  his  ladies.' — 'Howl'  interrupted  young 
Mr.  Thornhill,  <  this  to  my  face  V—'  Yes,'  replied 
the  butler ;  *  or  to  any  man's  face.  To  tell  you  a 
truth.  Master  Thornhill,  I  never  either  loved  you 
or  hked  you,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  tell  you  now  a 
piece  of  my  mind.' — '  Now  then,'  cried  Jenkinson, 
'  tell  his  honour  whether  you  know  any  thing  of 
me.' — *  I  can't  say,'  replied  the  butler,  '  that  I 
know  much  good  of  you.  The  night  that  gentle- 
man's daughter  was  deluded  to  our  house,  you 
were  one  of  them.' — '  So  then,'  cried  Sir  William, 
'  I  find  you  have  brought  a  very  fine  witness  to 
prove  your  innocence  ;  thou  stain  to  humanity !  to 
associate  with  such  wretches !  But,'  continuing 
his  examination,  *you  tell  me,  Mr.  Butler,  that 
this  was  the  person  who  brought  him  this  old 
gentleman's  daughter.' — '  No,  please  your  honour,' 
replied  the  butler,  '  he  did  not  bring  her,  for  the 
squire  himself  undertook  that  business  :  but  he 
brought  the  priest  that  pretended  to  mary  them.' 

'  It  is  but  too  true,'  cried  Jenkinson, '  I  cannot 
deny  it ;  that  was  the  employment  assigned  to  me ; 
and  I  confess  it  to  my  confusion.' 

*  Good  Heavens ! '  exclaimed  the  worthy  baronet, 
'  how  every  new  discovery  of  his  villany  alarms 
me  !  All  his  guilt  is  now  too  plain,  and  I  find 
his  present  prosecution  was  dictated  by  tyranny, 
cowardice,  and  revenge  :  at  my  request,  Mr. 
Gaoler,  set  this  young  officer,  now  your  prisoner, 
free,  and  trust  to  me  for  the  consequences.  I'll 
make  it  my  business  to  set  the  affair  in  a  proper 
light  to  my  friend  the  magistrate  who  has  com- 
mitted him.  But  where  is  the  unfortunate  young 
lady  herself?  let  her  appear  to  confront  this 
wretch  ;  I  long  to  know  by  what  arts  he  has 
seduced  her.  Entreat  her  to  come  in.  Where  is 
she?' 

*  Ah !  sir,'  said  I,  '  that  question  stings  me  to 
the  heart ;  I  was  once  indeed  happy  in  a  daughter, 

but  her  miseries '    Another  interruption  here 

prevented  me ;  for  who  should  make  her  appear- 
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ance  but  Miss  Arabella  Wilmot,  who  was  the 
next  day  to  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Thomhill. 
Nothing  could  equal  her  surprise  at  seeing  Sir 
William  and  his  nephew  here  before  her ;  for  her 
arrival  was  quite  accidental.     It  happened  that 
she  and  the  old  gentleman,  her  father,  were  pass- 
ing through  the  town  on  their  way  to  her  aunt's, 
who  had    insisted  that    her  nuptials  with   Mr. 
Thomliill  should  be  consummated  at  her  house  : 
but,  stopping  for  refreshment,  they  put  up  at  an 
inn  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.     It  was  there, 
from  the  window,  that  the  young  lady  happened 
to  observe  one  of  my  little  boys  playing  in  the 
street,  and,  instantly  sending  a  footman  to  bring 
the  cliild  to  her,  she  learnt  from  him  some  account 
of  our  misfortunes,  but  was  still  kept  ignorant  of 
young  Mr.  Thornhill's  being  the  cause.     Though 
-Imt  father  made  several  remonstrances  on  the 
tmpropriety  of  her  going  to  a  prison  to  visit  us, 
•yet  they  were  ineffectual ;  she  desired  the  child  to 
•conduct  her,  which  he  did :  and  it  was  thus  she 
surprised  us  at  a  juncture  so  unexpected. 

Nor  can  I  go  on  without  a  reflection  on  those 
accidental  meetings,  which,  though  they  happen 
-every  day,  seldom  excite  our  surprise  but  upon 
some  extraordinary  occasion.  To  what  a  fortui- 
tous concurrence  do  we  not  owe  every  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  our  lives !  How  many  seem- 
ing accidents  must  unite  before  we  can  be  clothed 
or  fed  !  The  peasant  must  be  disposed  to  labour, 
the  shower  must  fall,  the  wind  fill  the  merchant's 
sail,  or  numbers  must  want  the  usual  supply. 

We  all  continued  silent  for  some  moments,  while 
my  charming  pupil,  which  was  the  name  I  gene- 
i*ally  gave  this  young  lady,  united  in  her  looks 
•compassion  and  astonishment,  which  gave  new 
finishing  to  her  beauty.  '  Indeed,  my  dear  Mr. 
Thomhill,'  cried  she  to  the  squire,  who  she  sup- 
posed was  come  here  to  succour  and  not  to  oppress 
us,  '  1  take  it  a  little  unkindly  that  you  should 
come  here  without  me,  or  never  inform  me  of  the 
situation  of  a  family  so  dear  to  us  both  ;  you  know 
I  should  take  as  much  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
the  relief  of  my  reverend  old  master  here,  whom 
I  shall  ever  esteem,  as  you  can.  But  I  find  that, 
like  your  uncle,  you  take  a  pleasure  in  doing  good 
in  secret.' 

-  *  He  find  pleasure  in  doing  good  !  *  cried  Sir 
William,  inteiTupting  her :  *  no,  my  dear,  his  plea- 
sures are  as  base  as  he  is.  You  see  in  him, 
madam,  as  complete  a  villain  as  ever  disgraced 
humanity.  A  wretch,  who,  after  having  deluded 
this  poor  man's  daughter,  after  plotting  against 
the  innocence  of  her  sister,  has  thrown  the  fother 
into  prison,  and  the  eldest  son  into  fetters,  because 
he  had  the  courage  to  face  her  betrayer  !  And 
give  me  leave,  madam,  now  to  congratulate  you 
upon  an  escape  from  the  embraces  of  such  a 
monster.' 

*  O  goodness,'  cried  the  lovely  girl,  '  how  have 
I  been  deceived  !  Mr.  Thomhill  informed  me,  for 
certam,  that  this  gentleman's  eldest  son.  Captain 
Primrose,  was  gone  off  to  America  with  his  new- 
married  lady.' 

*  My  sweetest  miss,'  cried  my  wife,  *  he  has  told 
you  nothing  but  falsehoods.  My  son  George  never 
left  the  kingdom,  nor  ever  was  married.  Though 
you  have  forsaken  him,  he  has  always  loved  you 
tw  well  to  think  of  any  body  else  :  and  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  would  die  a  bachelor  for  your 


sake.'  She  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the 
sincerity  of  her  son's  passion  ;  she  set  his  duel 
with  Mr.  Thomhill  in  a  proper  light,  fi-om  thence 
she  made  a  rapid  digression  to  the  squire's  de- 
baucheries, his  pretended  marriages,  and  ended 
with  a  most  insulting  picture  of  his  cowardice. 

*  Good  Heaven  ! '  cried  Miss  Wilmot, '  how  very 
near  have  I  been  to  the  brink  of  ruin  !  but  how 
great  is  ray  pleasure  to  have  escaped  it  !  Ten 
thousand  falsehoods  has  this  gentleman  told  me  ! 
He  had  at  last  art  enough  to  persuade  me  that  my 
promise  to  the  only  man  I  esteemed  was  no  longer 
binding,  since  he  had  been  unfaithful.  By  his 
falsehoods  I  was  taught  to  detest  one  equally  brave 
and  generous.' 

But  by  this  time  my  son  was  fi-eed  from  the  in- 
cumbrances of  justice,  as  the  person  supposed  to 
be  wounded  was  detected  to  be  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Jenkinson  also,  who  had  acted  as  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  had  dressed  up  his  hair,  and  furnished 
him  with  whatever  was  necessary  to  make  a  gen- 
teel appearance.  He  now,  therefore,  entered, 
handsomely  dressed  in  his  regimentals,  and  with- 
out vanity  (for  I  am  above  it)  he  appeared  as 
handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  military  dress. 
As  he  entered,  he  made  Miss  Wilmot  a  modest 
and  distant  bow,  for  he  was  not  as  yet  acquainted 
with  the  change  which  the  eloquence  of  his  mother 
had  wrought  in  his  favour.  But  no  decorums  could 
restrain  the  impatience  of  his  blushing  mistress  to 
be  forgiven.  Her  tears,  her  looks,  all  contributed 
to  discover  the  real  sensations  of  her  heart,  for 
having  forgotten  her  former  pi'omise,  and  having 
suffered  herself  to  be  deluded  by  an  impostor. 
My  son  appeared  amazed  at  her  condescension, 
and  could  scai'cely  believe  it  real.  '  Sure,  madam,' 
cried  he,  *  this  is  but  delusion  ;  I  can  never  have 
merited  this!  To  be  blessed  thus,  is  to  be  too 
happy  !' — *  No  sir,'  replied  she,  '  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, basely  deceived,  else  nothing  could  have 
ever  made  me  unjust  to  my  promise.  You  know 
my  friendship,  you  have  long  known  it :  but  forget 
what  I  have  done  ;  and,  as  you  once  had  my 
warmest  vows  of  constancy,  you  shall  now  have 
them  repeated ;  and  be  assured,  that  if  your  Ara- 
bella cannot  be  yours,  she  shall  never  be  another's.' 
— '  And  no  other's  you  shall  be,'  cried  Sir  William, 
*  if  I  have  any  influence  with  your  father.' 

This  hint  Avas  sufficient  for  my  son  Moses,  who 
immediately  flew  to  the  inn  where  the  old  gentle- 
man was,  to  inform  him  of  every  circumstance  that 
had  happened.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  squire, 
perceiving  that  he  was  on  every  side  undone,  now 
finding  that  no  hopes  were  left  from  flattery  or 
dissimulation,  concluded  that  his  Avisest  way  would 
be  to  turn  and  face  his  pursuers.  Thus  laying 
aside  all  shame,  he  appeared  the  open  hardy  villain. 
'  I  find  then,'  cried  he,  '  that  I  am  to  expect  no 
justice  here ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  shall  be  done 
me.  You  shall  know,  sir,'  turning  to  Sir  William, 
*I  am  no  longer  a  poor  dependant  upon  your 
favours.  I  scorn  them.  Nothing  can  keep  Miss 
Wilmot's  fortune  from  me,  which,  I  thank  her 
father's  assiduity,  is  pretty  large.  The  articles  and 
a  bond  for  her  fortune  are  signed,  and  safe  in  my 
possession.  It  was  her  fortune,  not  her  person, 
that  induced  me  to  wish  for  this  match ;  and,  pos- 
sessed of  the  one,  let  who  will  take  the  other.' 

This  was  an  alarming  blow :  Sir  William  was 
sensible  of  the  justice  of  his  claims,  for  he  had 
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been  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  marriage- 
articles  himself.  Miss  Wilmot,  therefore,  per- 
ceiving that  her  fortune  was  irretrievably  lost, 
turning  to  my  son,  asked  if  the  loss  of  fortune 
could  lessen  her  value  to  him.  *  Though  fortune,' 
said  she,  *  is  out  of  my  power,  at  least  I  have  my 
hand  to  give.' 

<  And  that,  madam,'  cried  her  real  lover,  *  was 
indeed  all  that  you  ever  had  to  give;  at  least,  all  that 
I  ever  thought  worth  the  acceptance.  And  I  now 
protest,  my  Arabella,  by  all  that's  happy,  your 
want  of  fortune  this  moment  increases  my  plea- 
sure, as  it  serves  to  convince  my  sweet  girl  of  my 
sincerity.' 

Mr.  Wilmot  now  entering,  he  seemed  not  a 
little  pleased  at  the  danger  his  daughter  had  just 
escaped,  and  readily  consented  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  match.  But  finding  that  her  fortune,  which 
was  secured  to  Mr.  Thornhill  by  bond,  would  not 
be  given  up,  nothing  could  exceed  his  disappoint- 
ment. He  now  saw  that  his  money  must  all  go  to 
enrich  one  who  had  no  fortune  of  his  own.  He 
could  bear  his  being  a  rascal,  but  to  want  an  equi- 
valent to  his  daughter's  fortune,  was  wormwood. 
He  sat,  therefore,  for  some  minutes  employed  in 
the  most  mortifying  speculations,  till  Sir  William 
attempted  to  lessen  his  anxiety.  *  I  must  confess, 
sir,'  cried  he,  '  that  your  present  disappointment 
does  not  entirely  displease  me.  Your  immoderate 
passion  for  wealth  is  now  justly  punished.  But 
though  the  young  lady  cannot  be  rich,  she  has  still 
a  competence  sufficient  to  give  content.  Here  you 
see  an  honest  young  soldier,  who  is  willing  to  take 
her  without  fortune  ;  they  have  long  loved  each 
other,  and  for  the  friendship  I  bear  his  father  my 
interest  shall  not  be  wanting  in  his  promotion. 
Leave,  then,  that  ambition  which  disappomts  you, 
and  for  once  admit  that  happiness  which  courts 
your  acceptance.' 

*  Sir  William,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  '  be 
assured  I  never  yet  forced  her  inclinations,  nor 
will  I  now.  If  she  still  continues  to  love  this  young 
gentleman,  let  her  have  him  with  all  my  heart. 
There  is  still,  thank  Heaven,  some  fortune  left, 
and  your  promise  will  make  it  something  more. 
Only  let  my  old  friend  here  '  (meaning  me)  *  give 
me  a  promise  of  settling  six  thousand  pounds  upon 
my  girl,  if  ever  he  should  come  to  his  fortune, 
and  I  am  ready  this  night  to  be  the  first  to  join 
them  together.' 

As  it  now  remained  with  me  to  make  the  young 
couple  happy,  I  readily  gave  a  promise  of  making 
the  settlement  he  required  ;  which,  to  one  who 
had  such  little  expectations  as  1,  was  no  great 
favour.  We  had  now  therefore  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  fly  into  each  other's  arms  in  a 
transport.  *  After  all  my  misfortunes,'  cried  my 
son  George,  *  to  be  thus  rewarded !  Sure  this  is 
more  than  I  could  ever  have  presumed  to  hope 
for.  To  be  possessed  of  all  that's  good,  and  after 
such  an  interval  of  pain  !  my  warmest  wishes 
could  never  rise  so  high !' — *  Yes,  my  George,' 
returned  his  lovely  bride,  *now  let  the  wretch 
take  my  fortune  :  since  you  are  happy  without  it, 
80  am  I.  O  what  an  exchange  have  I  made  from 
the  basest  of  men  to  the  dearest,  best !  Let  him 
enjoy  our  fortune ;  I  now  can  be  happy  even  in 
indigence.' — *And  I  promise  you,'  cried  the  squire, 
with  a  malicious  grui,  *  that  I  shall  be  very  happy 
with  what  you  despise.' — *  Hold,  hold,  sir,'  cried 


Jenkinson  ;  *  there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain. 
As  for  that  lady's  fortune,  sir,  you  shall  never 
touch  a  single  stiver  of  it.  Pray,  your  honour,' 
continued  he  to  Sir  William, '  can  the  squire  have 
this  lady's  fortune  if  he  be  married  to  another  V 
— '  How  can  you  make  such  a  simple  demand  V 
replied  the  baronet :  *  undoubtedly  he  cannot.' — 

*  1  am  sorry  for  that,'  cried  Jenkinson  :  '  for  as 
this  gentleman  and  I  have  been  old  fellow  sporters, 
I  have  a  friendship  for  him.  But  I  must  declare, 
well  as  I  love  him,  that  his  contract  is  not  worth 
a  tobacco -stopper,  for  he  is  married  already.' — 

*  You  lie  like  a  rascal,'  returned  the  squire,  who 
seemed  roused  by  this  insult ;  *  I  never  was  legally 
married  to  any  woman.' — *  Indeed,  begging  your 
honour's  pardon,'  replied  the  other,  '  you  were ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  show  a  proper  I'eturn  of 
friendship  to  your  own  honest  Jenkinson,  who 
brings  you  a.  wife  ;  and  if  the  company  restrain 
their  curiosity  a  few  minutes  they  shall  see  her.' 
So  saying,  he  went  off  with  his  usual  celerity,  and 
left  us  all  unable  to  form  any  probable  conjecture 
as  to  his  design.  '  Ay,  let  him  go,'  cried  the  squire 

*  whatever  else  I  may  have  done,  I  defy  him 
there.  I  am  too  old  now  to  be  frightened  with 
squibs.' 

*  I  am  surprised,'  said  the  baronet,  '  what  the 
fellow  can  intend  by  this.  Some  low  piece  of 
humour,  I  suppose.' — '  PerRaps,  sir,'  repiied  I,  *  he 
may  have  a  more  serious  meaning.  For  when  we 
reflect  on  the  various  schemes  this  gentleman  has 
laid  to  seduce  innocence,  perhaps  some  one,  more 
artful  than  the  rest,  has  been  found  able  to  deceive 
him.  When  we  consider  what  numbers  he  has 
ruined,  how  many  parents  now  feel  with  anguish 
the  infamy  and  the  contamination  which  he  has 
brought  into  their  families,it  would  not  surprise  me 
if  some  one  of  them — Amazement !  Do  I  see  my  lost 
daughter  !  Do  I  hold  her  !  It  is,  it  is  my  life, 
my  happiness  !  I  thought  thee  lost,  my  Olivia. 
yet  still  I  hold  thee,  and  still  thou  shalt  live  to 
bless  me.'  The  warmest  transports  of  the  fondest 
lover  were  not  greater  than  mine,  when  I  saw 
him  introduce  my  child,  and  held  my  daughter  in 
my  arms,  whose  silence  only  spoke  her  raptures. 

*  And  art  thou  returned  to  me,  my  darling,'  cried 
I,  '  to  be  my  comfort  in  age  ! ' — '  That  she  is,' 
cried  Jenkinson,  '  and  make  much  of  her,  for  she 
is  your  own  honourable  child,  and  as  honest  a 
woman  as  any  in  the  wliole  room,  let  the  other  be 
who  she  will.  And  as  for  you,  squire,  as  sure  as 
you  stand  there,  this  young  lady  is  your  lawful 
wedded  wife  :  and  to  convince  you  that  I  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth,  here  is  the  license  by  which 
you  were  married  together.'  So  saying,  he  put 
the  license  into  the  baronet's  hands,  who  read  it, 
and  found  it  perfect  in  every  respect.  '  And  now, 
gentlemen,'  continued  he,  *  I  find  you  are  surprised 
at  all  this  ;  but  a  very  few  words  will  explain  the 
difficulty.  That  there  squire  of  renown,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  friendship,  but  that's  between  our- 
selves, has  often  employed  me  in  doing  odd  little 
things  for  him.  Among  the  rest  he  commissioned 
me  to  procure  him  a  false  license,  and  a  false 
priest,  ill  order  to  deceive  this  young  lady.  But 
as  I  was  very  much  his  friend,  what  did  I  do,  but 
went  and  got  a  true  license  and  a  true  priest,  and 
married  them  both  as  fast  as  the  cloth  could  make 
them.  Perhaps  you'll  think  it  was  generosity 
made  me  do  all  this.     But  no.     To  my  shame 
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1  confess  it,  my  only  design  was  to  keep  the  license, 
and  let  the  squire  know  that  I  could  prove  it  upon 
him  whenever  I  thought  proper,  and  so  make  hira 
come  down  whenever  I  wanted  money.'  A  burst 
of  pleasure  now  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  apart- 
ment ;  our  joy  even  reached  the  common-room, 
where  the  prisoners  themselves  s^Tupathised, 

And  shook  their  chains 
In  transport  and  rude  harmony. 

Happiness  was  expanded  upon  every  face,  and 
even  Olivia's  checks  seemed  flushed  with  pleasure. 
To  be  thus  restored  to  reputation,  to  friends  and 
fortune  at  once,  was  a  rapture  sufficient  to  stop 
the  progress  of  decay,  and  restore  former  health 
and  vivacity.  But,  perhaps,  among  all,  there  was 
not  one  who  felt  sinccrer  pleasure  than  I.  Still 
holding  the  deai*-loved  child  in  my  arms,  I  asked 
my  heart  if  tliese  transports  were  not  delusion. 

*  How  could  you,'  ci-ied  I,  turning  to  Jenkinson, 

*  how  could  you  add  to  my  miseries  by  the  story 
of  her  death  ?  But  it  matters  not ;  my  pleasure 
at  finding  hqr  again  is  more  than  a  recompense 
for  the  pain.' 

*  As  to  your  question,'  replied  Jenkinson,  *  that 
is  easily  answered.  I  thought  the  only  probable 
means  of  freeing  you  from  prison,  was  by  submit- 
ting to  the  squire,  and  consenting  to  his  marriage 
with  the  other  youn^  lady.  But  these  you  had 
vowed  never  to  grant  while  your  daughter  was 
living  ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  other  method  to 
bring  things  to  bear,  but  by  persuading  you  that 
she  was  dead.  I  prevailed  on  your  wife  to  join  in 
the  deceit,  and  we  have  not  had  a  fit  opportunity 
of  undeceiving  you  till  now.' 

In  the  whole  assembly  there  now  appeared  only 
two  faces  that  did  not  glow  with  transport.  Mr. 
Thomhill's  assurance  had  entii-ely  forsaken  him  ; 
he  now  saw  the  gulf  of  infamy  and  want  before 
him,  and  trembled  to  take  the  plunge.  He  there- 
fore fell  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  and  in  a 
voice  of  piercing  misery  implored  compassion.  Sir 
William  was  going  to  spurn  him  away,  but  at  my 
request  he  raised  him,  and  after  pausing  a  few 
moDjpents,  '  Thy  vices,  crimes,  and  ingratitude,' 
cried  he,  <  deserve  no  tenderness  ;  yet  thou  shalt 
not  be  entirely  forsaken  ;  a  bare  competence  shall 
be  supplied  to  support  the  wants  of  life,  but  not 
its  follies.  This  young  lady,  thy  wife,  shall  be  put 
in  possession  of  a  thii-d  part  of  that  fortune  which 
once  was  thine ;  and  from  her  tenderness  alone 
thou  art  to  expect  any  extraordinary  supplies  for 
the  future.'  He  was  gouig  to  express  his  grati- 
tude for  such  kindness  in  a  set  speech  ;  but  the 
baronet  prevented  hun,  by  bidding  him  not  ag- 
gravate his  meanness,  which  was  already  but  too 
apparent.  He  ordered  lum  at  the  same  time  to 
be  gone,  and  from  all  his  former  domestics  to 
choose  one,  and  such  as  he  should  think  proper, 
which  was  all  that  should  be  granted  to  attend 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  left  us.  Sir  William  very  politely 
stepped  up  to  his  new  niece  with  a  smile  and  wished 
her  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  Miss 
Wilraot  and  her  father ;  my  wife  too  kissed  her 
daughter  with  much  affection,  as,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  now  made  an  honest  woman 
of.  Sophia  and  Moses  followed  m  turn,  and  even 
our  benefactor  Jenkinson  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  that  lionour.    Our  satisfaction  seemed  scarcely 


capable  of  increase.  Sir  William,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  doing  good,  now  looked  round 
with  a  countenance  open  as  the  sun,  and  saw 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  looks  of  all  except  that  of 
my  daughter  Sophia,  who,  for  some  reasons  we 
could  not  comprehend,  did  not  seem  perfectly 
satisfied.     *  I  think  now,'  cried  he  with  a  smile, 

*  that  all  the  company,  except  one  or  two,  seem 
perfectly  happy.  There  only  remains  an  act  of 
justice  for  me  to  do.  You  are  sensible,  sir,'  con- 
tinued he,  turning  to  me,  '  of  the  obligations  we 
both  owe  to  Mr.  Jenkinson  ;  and  it  is  but  just  we 
should  both  reward  him  for  it.  Miss  Sophia  will, 
I  am  sure,  make  him  very  happy,  and  he  shall 
have  five  hundred  pounds  as  her  fortune  ;  and 
upon  this,  I  am  sui'e  they  can  live  very  comfort- 
ably together.  Come,  Miss  Sophia,  what  say  you 
to  tills  match  of  my  making  ?  will  you  have  him  V 
My  poor  girl  seemed  almost  sinking  into  her 
mother's  arms  at  the  hideous  proposal.  *Have 
him,  sir  ! '  cried  she  faintly  ;    *  no,  sir,  never !  * 

*  What ! '  cried  he  again,  *  not  Mr.  Jenkinson,  your 
benefactor  ;  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  good  expectations  ? '  *  I  beg, 
sir,'  returned  she,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  *  that 
you'll  desist,  and  not  make  me  so  very  wretched.' 
— *  Was  ever  such  obstinacy  known  ? '  cried  he 
again,  '  to  refuse  the  man  whom  the  family  has 
such  infinite  obligations  to,  who  has  preserved 
your  sister,  and  who  has  five  hundred  pounds  ? 
What  !  not  have  him  ! ' — *  No,  sir,  n^ver,'  replied 
she,  angrily  ;  *  I'd  sooner  die  first  !' — '  If  that  be 
the  case,  then,'  cried  he, '  if  you  will  not  have  him 
— I  think  I  must  have  you  myself.'  And  so  saying, 
he  caught  her  to  his  breast  with  ardour.  '  My 
loveliest,  my  most  sensible  of  girls,'  cried  he, '  how 
could  you  ever  think  your  own  Burchell  could 
deceive  you,  or  that  Sir  William  Thoruhill  could 
ever  cease  to  admire  a  mistress  that  loved  him  for 
himself  alone  I  I  liave  for  some  years  sought  for 
a  woman,  who,  a  stranger  to  my  fortune,  could 
think  I  had  merit  as  a  man.  After  having  tried 
in  vain,  even  among  the  pert  and  ugly,  how  great 
at  last  must  be  my  rapture,  to  have  made  a  con- 
quest over  such  sense  and  such  heavenly  beauty  !' 
Then  turning  to  Jenkinson,  *As  I  cannot,  sir, 
part  with  this  young  lady  myself,  for  she  hath 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  cut  of  my  face,  all  the  recom- 
pense I  can  make  is,  to  give  you  her  fortune,  and 
you  may  call  upon  my  steward  to-morrow  for  five 
hundred  pounds.'  Thus  we  had  all  our  compli- 
ments to  repeat,  and  Lady  Thornhill  underwent 
the  same  round  of  ceremony  that  her  sister  had 
done  before.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  William's 
gentleman  appeared  to  tell  us  that  the  equipages 
were  rpady  to  carry  us  to  the  inn,  where  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  our  reception.  My  wife 
and  I  led  the  van,  and  left  those  gloomy  mansions 
of  sorrow.  The  generous  baronet  ordered  forty 
pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  prisoners,  and 
Mr.  Wilmot,  induced  by  his  example,  gave  half 
that  sum.  We  were  received  below  by  the  shouts 
of  the  villagers,  and  I  saw  and  shook  by  the  hand 
two  or  three  of  my  honest  parishioners,  who  were 
among  the  number.  They  attended  us  to  our 
inn,  where  a  sumptuoiis  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided, and  coarser  provisions  were  distributed  in 
great  quantities  among  the  populace. 

After  supper,  as  my  spirits  were  exhausted  by 
the  alternation  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  they 
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had  sustained  during  the  day,  I  asked  permission 
to  withdraw:  and  leaving  the  company  in  the 
midst  of  their  mirth,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself 
alone,  I  poured  out  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow,  and  then  slept 
undisturbed  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 


The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  awaked,  I  found 
my  eldest  son  sitting  by  my  bed-side,  who  came  to 
increase  my  joy  with  another  turn  of  fortune  in 
my  favour,  first  having  released  me  from  the 
settlement  that  I  had  made  the  day  before  in  his 
favour,  he  let  me  know  that  my  merchant,  who 
had  failed  in  town,  was  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and 
there  had  given  up  effects  to  a  much  greater 
amount  than  what  was  due  to  his  creditors.  My 
boy's  generosity  pleased  me  almost  as  much  as 
this  unlooked-for  good  fortune.  But  I  had  some 
doubts  whether  I  ought  in  justice  to  accept  his 
offer.  While  I  was  pondering  upon  this,  Sir 
William  entered  the  room,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated my  doubts.  His  opinion  was,  that  as  my 
son  was  already  possessed  of  a  very  affluent  for- 
tune by  his  marriage,  I  might  accept  his  offer 
without  hesitation.  His  business,  howevei*,  was  to 
inform  me,  that  as  he  had  the  night  before  sent 
for  the  licenses,  and  expected  them  every  hour, 
he  hoped  that  I  would  not  refuse  my  assistance  in 
making  all  the  company  happy  that  morning.  A 
footman  entered  while  we  were  speaking,  to  tell  us 
that  the  messenger  was  returned ;  and  as  I  was 
by  this  time  ready,  I  went  down,  where  I  found 
the  whole  company  as  merry  as  affluence  and  in- 
nocence could  make  them.  However,  as  they 
were  now  preparing  for  a  very  solemn  ceremony, 
their  laughter  entirely  displeased  me.  I  told  them 
of  the  grave,  becoming,  and  sublime  deportment 
they  should  assume  upon  this  mystical  occasion, 
and  read  them  two  homilies  and  a  thesis  of  my 
own  composing,  in  order  to  pi'epare  them.  Yet 
they  still  seemed  perfectly  refractory  and  ungo- 
vernable. Even  as  we  were  going  along  to  church, 
to  which  I  led  the  way,  all  gravity  had  quite  for- 
saken them,  and  I  was  often  tempted  to  turn  back 
in  indignation.  In  church  a  new  dilemma  arose, 
which  promised  no  easy  solution.  Tliis  was,  which 
couple  should  be  married  first ;  my  son's  bride 
warmly  insisted  that  Lady  Thornhill  (that  was  to 
be)  should  take  the  lead ;  but  this  the  other  re- 
fused with  equal  ardour,  protesting  she  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  rudeness  for  the  world.  The 
argument  was  supported  for  some  time  between 
both  with  equal  obstinacy  and  good  breeding.  But 
as  I  stood  all  this  time  with  my  book  ready,  I  was 
at  last  quite  tired  of  the  contest,  and  shutting  it, 
*  I  perceive,'  cried  I,  *  that  none  of  you  have  a 
mind  to  be  married,  and  I  think  we  had  as  good 
go  back  again;  for  I  suppose  there  will  be  no 
business  done  here  to-day.*  This  at  once  reduced 
them  to  reason.  The  baronet  and  his  lady  were  first 
married,  and  then  my  son  and  his  lovely  partner. 
I  had  previously  that  morning  given  orders  that 
a  coach  should  be  sent  for  my  honest  neighbour 


Flamborough  and  his  family,  by  which  means, 
upon  our  return  to  the  inn,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs  alighted 
before  us.  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave  his  hand  to  the 
eldest,  and  my  son  Moses  led  up  the  other ;  and  I 
have  since  found  that  he  has  taken  a  real  liking  to 
the  girl,  and  my  consent  and  bounty  he  shall  have, 
whenever  he  thmks  proper  to  demand  them.  We 
were  no  sooner  returned  to  the  inn,  but  numbers 
of  my  parishioners,  hearing  of  my  success,  came 
to  congratulate  me  ;  but  among  the  rest  Avere 
those  who  rose  to  rescue  me,  and  whom  I  for- 
merly rebuked  with  such  sharpness.  I  told  the 
story  to  Sir  William,  my  son-in-law,  who  went  out 
and  reproved  them  with  great  severity ;  but, 
finding  them  quite  disheartened  by  his  harsh 
reproof,  he  gave  them  half-a-guinea  a-piece  to 
drink  his  health,  and  raise  their  dejected  spirits. 

Soon  after  this  we  were  called  to  a  very  genteel 
entertainment,  which  was  dressed  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  cook.  And  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, with  respect  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  now 
resides  in  quality  of  companion  at  a  relation's 
house,  being  very  well  liked,  and  seldom  sitting  at 
the  side-table,  except  when  there  is  no  room  at  the 
other,  for  they  make  no  stranger  of  him.  His 
time  is  pretty  much  taken  up  in  keeping  his  rela- 
tion, who  is  a  little  melancholy,  in  spirits,  and  in 
learning  to  blow  the  French-horn.  My  eldest 
daughter,  however,  still  remembers  him  with  re- 
gret ;  and  she  has  even  told  me,  though  I  make  a 
great  secret  of  it,  that  when  he  reforms  she  may 
be  brought  to  relent.  But  to  return,  for  I  am  not 
apt  to  digress  thus,  when  we  were  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  our  cei-emonies  wei-e  going  to  be  renewed. 
The  question  was,  whether  my  eldest  daughter,  as 
being  a  matron,  should  not  sit  above  the  two  young 
brides ;  but  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  my  son 
George,  who  proposed  that  the  company  should  sit 
indiscriminately,  every  gentleman  by  his  lady. 
This  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  all, 
excepting  my  wife,  who  I  could  perceive  was  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  as  she  expected  to  have  liad  the 
pleasure -of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  tabloy  and 
carving  all  the  meat  for  all  the  company.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  good-humour.  I  can't  say  whether  we  had 
more  wit  among  us  now  than  usual,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain we  had  more  laughing,  which  answered  the 
end  as  well.  One  jest  I  particularly  remember  : 
old  Mr.  Wilmot  drinking  to  Moses,  whose  head 
was  turned  another  way,  my  son  replied,  '  Madam, 
I  thank  you.'  Upon  which  the  old  gentleman, 
winking  upon  the  rest  of  the  company,  observed 
that  he  was  thinking  of  his  mistress.  At  which 
jest  I  thought  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs  would 
have  died  with  laughing.  As  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  according  to  my  old  custom,  I  requested 
that  the  table  might  be  taken  away,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  my  family  assembled  once 
more  by  a  cheerful  fireside.  My  two  little  ones 
sat  upon  each  knee,  the  rest  of  the  company  by 
their  partners ;  I  had  nothing  now  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  to  wish  for — all  my  cares  were  over,  my 
pleasure  was  unspeakable.  It  now  only  remained 
that  my  gratitude  in  good  fortune  should  exceed 
my  former  submission  in  adversity. 


THE  END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  curious  and  beautiful  tale  which  is  now  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Standakd  Library,  has  already 
although  in  a  less  perfect  form,  been  adapted  to  an  English  dress.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  liitherto  attained  that 
reputation  among  us  which  it  deserves ; — a  reputation  which  in  France,  where  a  Avork  moral  and  metaphysical,  yet 
depending  solely  for  attraction  on  an  elegant  simplicity,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  succeed,  at  once  procured 
for  its  author  a  large  meed  of  praise. 

"  The  very  essence  of  the  tale, '  says  a  writer  in  the  Fortieth  Number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  "  the  very 
essence  of  the  tale  is  the  developing  the  action  of  external  causes  upon  the  mind  ;  and  of  the  mind,  under  varying  cir- 
ciunstances,  upon  itself.  The  growth  of  atheism,  heartlessness,  and  utter  disbelief  in  virtue  and  the  kindly  feelings 
of  human  nature,  through  a  course  of  libertinism,  is  indeed  but  slightly  touched,  nor  was  more  than  a  slight  sketch 
needed  ;^f  such  progressive  degradation  we  have  had  enough,  more  than  enough,  in  books  and  in  real  life.  But  the 
re-action— from  the  first  slight  sense  of  kindness  and  interest,  awakened  in  the  sullenly  apathetic  prisoner  by  his  o>yn 
almost  unconscious  act  of  forbearance,  in  avoiding  to  crush  beneath  his  foot  the  nascent  plant  pressing  forth  between 
the  flags  of  the  prison-walk— through  the  hold  upon  his  attention  thus  gained  by  the  plant ;  the  interest  in  its  growth 
resulting  from  its  thus  attracting  his  attention ;  the  gradual  thawing  of  his  ice-bound  feelings  by  the  mere  mental  act 
— or  should  we  say  passion  ? — of  taking  any  interest  in  anything ;  and  the  slow  consequent  progress  to  philanthropy, 
to  trustfulness  in  human  nature,  and  to  piety ;  all  this  is  so  nicely,  intellectually,  and  delicately  unfolded,  that  even 
those  supercilious  critics  who  most  sneered  at  such  a  fuss  about  a  flower,  could  not  but  be  pleased  and  touched  with 
much  of  the  working  out  of  this  most  imincidental,  and  yet  in  effect  eventful,  metaphysical  tale." 

We  have  quoted  this  brief  eulogium  on  "  Picciola,"  which  occiu's  in  a  review  of  another  and  less  excellent  work  by 
the  same  author,  since  it  appears  to  us  to  convey,  with  singular  distinctness,  a  just  idea  of  the  real  merits  of  a  book 
which  has  procured  its  author  a  well-earned  distinction  in  his  own  country,  and  possesses  merits  which  should  entitle 
him  to  similar  honours  in  our  own. 
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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 


MADAME   VIRGINIE    ANCELOT. 


After  a  re-perusi<l  of  this  work,  I  hesitate  in  offering  it  to  you.  Yet,  I  know  no  one  who  can  so  well 
appreciate  it. 

You  are  not  fond  of  grand  romances  or  lengthy  dramas.  My  book  is  neither  drama  nor  romance.  The 
tale  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you  is  very  simple — so  simple  indeed,  that  perhaps  no  person  ever  adventured  on 
a  subject  confined  within  such  narrow  bounds.  My  heroine  is  so  little.  Not  that  I  desire  to  throw  the  blame 
of  failure,  if  such  should  chance,  beforehand  upon  her.  God  keep  me  from  such  a  thought  !  If  the  action 
of  the  work  be  trifling,  the  thoughts  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle  do  not  want  elevation  ;  it  aims  at  a  lofty  object, 
and  if  it  has  fallen  short,  to  my  want  of  ability  alone  must  its  failure  be  attributed.  I  am  however  anxious 
that  it  should  succeed,  for  deep  convictions  are  contained  in  it ;  and  it  is  rather  from  a  desire  to  benefit  others 
than  to  gratify  my  own  vanity,  that  I  am  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that  although  the  ciowd  of  common 
readers  may  reject  and  disdain  it,  yet  for  sonje,  at  least,  it  will  not  be  without  interest,  nor  for  others  without 
utility. 

Should  you  consider  the  reality  of  the  facts  related  in  my  story  as  of  any  consequence,  you  may  rest 
satisfied  of  their  fidelity  to  the  truth  ;  and  I  beg  to  offer  this  assurance  as  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  some 
things  which  you  will  perhaps  regret  not  finding  in  the  volume. 

You  remember  that  kind  benevolent  woman,  who  died  only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Countess  de  Charney, 
whose  countenance,  though  veiled  by  a  shade  of  sorrow,  struck  you  so  much,  as  having  another,  a  celestial 
expression. 

That  glance  so  open  and  mild,  which  caressed  while  surveying  you,  which  expanded  your  heart  while  resting 
on  you,  and  which  you  would  involuntarily  turn  again  to  seek  ;  that  glance,  which  at  first  almost  as  timid  as  a 
young  girl's,  you  have  seen  afterwards  sparkling,  animated  and  flashing,  suddenly  betraying  feelings  of 
strength,  energy,  and  devotion : — Well,  that  glance  was  quite  the  woman  !  That  woman,  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  mildness  and  boldness,  of  timidity  of  disposition  and  resolution  of  soul ;  she  was  a  terrible  lioness, 
whom  a  child  could  appease  with  a  word  ;  she  was  a  fearful  dove,  capable  of  braving  the  thunderbolt  without 
trembling,  if  it  was  in  defence  of  her  affections, — of  her  affections  as  a  mother,  understand  ! 

Such  I  have  known  her,  such  others  had  known  her  long  before  me,  when  her  soul  was  exalted  first  by 
her  devotion  as  a  daughter,  then  as  a  wife.  It  is  with  lively  pleasure  that  I  speak  to  you  of  this  noble 
creature  ;  there  will  be  but  too  few  occasions  for  me  to  speak  of  her  to  you  again.  She  is  not  the  principal 
heroine  of  this  story. 

In  the  only  visit  that  you  paid  her  at  Belleville,  where  she  always  resided,  for  the  tomb  of  her  husband  is 
there,  (and  hers  also  now,)  several  things  seemed  to  astonish  you.  First,  the  presence  of  an  old  domestic, 
with  white  hair,  sitting  by  her  at  table.  You  appeared  above  all  amazed  on  hearing  this  domestic,  with  unpo- 
lished gestures,  and  vulgar  manners,  like  people  of  that  class,  tutoyer*  the  daughter  of  the  Countess,  and  she, 
elegant  and  adorned,  beautiful  as  her  mother  had  been,  answered  the  old  man  with  deference  and  respect,  even 
with  fi'iendship,  calling  him  by  the  title  of  godfather ;  in  fact,  she  is  his  god-daughter.     Then  perhaps  you 

*  There  is  no  equivalent  English  word  for  this :  to  thee-and-thou  a  person. 
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remember  a  dried  flower,  its  colours  gone,  enclosed  in  a  rich  medallion  ;  and  the  sad  expression  which  the 
coantenance  of  tlie  poor  widow  assumed,  when  you  questioned  her  of  this  relic.  She  even  left  your  demand 
unanswered,  I  believe  ;  it  was  because  it  would  have  required  time,  and  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  an 
indiflfcrent  person. 

That  answer  I  am  now  going  to  give  you. 

Honoured  by  the  friendship  of  that  excellent  woman,  I  have  more  than  once,  sitting  between  her  and  her 
old  servant,  opposite  to  that  medallion,  heard  from  both  many  circumstances  regarding  that  faded  flower,  which 
deeply  affected  me.  I  have  long  had  in  my  possession  manuscripts  of  the  Count's,  his  correspondence,  and  the 
two  journals  kept  by  him  in  his  prison,  the  first  on  linen,  and  the  second  on  paper  ;  confirmatory  accounts 
and  historical  documents  have  not  been  wanting. 

These  reciuls  I  have  carefully  retained  in  my  memory  ;  these  manuscripts  I  have  attentively  compared  ; 
from  that  correspondence  I  have  extracted  precious  portions  ;  from  those  journals  I  have  drawn  my  inspira- 
tion ;  and  if  I  can  impart  to  your  mind  the  feelings  that  filled  my  own,  in  presence  of  all  these  memorials  of  the 
captive,  I  am  wrong  in  trembling  for  the  fate  of  this  book. 

One  word  more.  I  have  preserved  to  my  hero  his  title  of  Count,  in  a  time  when  titles  of  nobility  had 
ceased  to  be  used  ;  it  is  because  he  was  always  spoken  to  me  under  this  designation,  whether  in  French  or 
Italian.  In  my  memory  his  name  was  invariably  joined  to  his  title  ;  title  and  name  I  have  let  them  go  on 
together. 

I  have  now  told  you  all.  Do  not  expect  from  this  book  events  of  great  importance,  or  even  the  attractive 
recital  of  some  love-adventure.  I  spoke  of  utility,  and  what  has  a  love-tale  to  do  with  utility  ?  In  that 
delightful  knowledge  above  all,  practice  is  of  far  more  value  than  theory,  and  each  needs  his  own  experience  : 
that  experience,  we  hasten  joyfully  to  meet  and  acquire,  and  we  care  little  for  finding  it  ready-made  in  books. 
Old  men,  become  moralists  from  necessity,  will  in  vain  cry — Avoid  that  quicksand  on  which  we  have  formerly 
been  wrecked  !  Young  people  will  reply — We  will  in  our  turn  brave  that  sea  which  you  have  braved,  and 
we  claim  our  right  of  shipwreck. 

There  is,  however,  love  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  but  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  love  of  a  man  for — 
Shall  I  tell  you  !— No  !   read  and  you  will  know. 

X.  BONIFACE  SAINTINE. 
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Count  Charles  Veramont  de  Charney,  whose 
name  perhaps  still  retains  a  place  in  the  memories 
of  his  learned  contemporaries,  and  may  certainly 
be  found  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  imperial 
police,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
facility  in  acquiring  knowledge.  But  his  superior 
abihties  were  trained  in  schools,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  tendency  to  disputation.  He  argued 
much  more  than  he  observed.  In  fact,  his  educa- 
tion was  better  calculated  to  pi'oduce  a  learned 
man  than  a  philosopher,  and  such  was  its  result. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  master  of  seven 
languages  ;  but  unlike  many  estimable  polyglots, 
who  seem  to  haA^e  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
studying  different  idioms,  only  to  prove  their  igno- 
rance and  insufficiency  before  foreigners,  as  well  as 
their  own  counti'ymen,  (for  a  person  may  be  a  fool 
in  several  languages,)  the  Count  de  Charney  made 
these  studies  only  preparations  for  others,  which 
he  regarded  as  far  more  important.  If  he  had 
many  servants  in  the  service  of  his  understanding, 
each  of  them  at  least  had  his  own  occupations,  his 
own  portion  of  duty  to  perform.  With  the  Ger- 
mans he  studied  metaphysics  ;  with  the  Italians 
and  English,  politics  and  legislation  ;  with  all, 
history,  which  he  could  examine  even  in  its  ear- 
liest sources,  thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  tongues. 

Accordingly,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  these 
grave  speculations,  not  neglecting  the  accessory 
sciences  that  related  to  them.  But  soon  dismayed 
at  the  horizon  which  was  enlarging  before  him, 
finding  himself  stumble  at  every  step  in  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  he  was  involved,  fatigued  with 
always  vainly  pursuing  a  doubtful  truth,  he  began 
to  regard  history  as  one  great  traditional  lie,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  new  basis. 
He  formed  another  romance  at  which  the  learned 
laughed  from  envy,  and  the  world  from  ignor- 
ance. 

Political  and  legislative  sciences  presented  some- 
thing more  certain  ;  but  they  seemed  to  require 
so  many  reforms  in  Europe  !  And  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  fix  on  some  to  begin  with,  he  found 
abuses  so  rooted  in  the  social  edifice — so  many 
existing  things  were  based  and  fixed  on  a  false 
principle,  that  he  was  discouraged  ;  for  he  felt 
neither  sufficient  power  nor  sufficient  insensibility 
to  attempt  in  other  countries  to  overturn  those 
prejudices  which  even  the  revolutionary  huiTicane 


had  been  unable  entirely  to  destroy  amongst  the 
French. 

He  also  considered  how  many  good  men,  pos- 
sessed of  perhaps  equal  learning  and  good  inten- 
tions, entertained  theories  directly  opposed  to  his 
own  opinions.  Suppose  he  should  throw  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  into  confusion  by  a 
doubt  !  This  reflection  humbled  him  more  even 
than  the  incongruities  of  history,  and  placed  him 
in  painful  perplexity. 

Metaphysics  still  remained. 

This  is  the  world  of  ideas.  There  disoi'ders 
seem  less  fearful,  for  ideas  clash  without  noise  in 
imaginary  spaces.  There  he  no  longer  risked  the 
repose  of  others  ;  but  he  lost  his  own. 

But  it  was  in  this  study,  beyond  all  others,  that 
obscurity  and  confusion  became  but  the  more  pal- 
pable the  further  he  advanced,  analysing,  discuss- 
ing and  arguing,  into  the  depths  of  science.  He 
sought  in  vain  to  lay  hold  upon  Truth  ;  but  she 
always  fled  at  his  approach, — vanished  under  his 
steps, — and  mocking  seemed  to  dance  before  his 
eyes,  like  a  wandering  fire  that  attracts  but  to 
mislead.  He  saw  her  bright  before  him,  and  she 
was  extinguished  before  his  eyes,  to  reappear  again 
where  he  least  expected  her.  Indefatigable  and 
persevering,  he  armed  himself  with  patience,  and 
followed  her  with  prudent  caution,  to  seize  her  in  her 
sanctuary,  and  suddenly  she  disappeared  ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  hasten  his  steps  to  overtake  her,  and 
at  his  first  movement  he  had  passed  over  her. 
He  thought  at  last  he  had  caught  her  !  She  was 
under  his  hand,  in  his  grasp  !  and  she  glided  away 
between  his  fingers,  dividing  and  multiplying  her- 
self on  different  points.  Twenty  truths  shone  at 
once  around  the  hoi'izon  of  his  understanding  ; 
deceiving  beacons  which  set  his  reason  at  defiance  ! 
Tossed  between  Bossuet  and  Spinosa,  between 
deism  and  atheism,  vibrating  between  spiritualists, 
sensualists,  animalists,  ontologists,  eclectists  imd 
materialists,  he  was  seized  with  an  immense 
doubt,  which  he  at  length  resolved  by  a  universal 
negation. 

Setting  aside  the  innate  ideas  and  revelations  of 
theologians,  the  all-sufficing  reason  and  pre-esta- 
blished harmony  of  Leibnitz,  the  Perception  and 
Reflection  of  Locke,  the  Objective  and  Subjective 
of  Kant,  sceptics  dogmatists  and  empirics,  realists 
and  nominalists,  observation  and  experience,  sen- 
timent and  evidence,  the  science  of  particular 
things,  and  the  power  of  univei-sals,  lie  fenced 
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nmember  a  dried  flower,  its  colours  gone,  enclosed  in  a  rich  medallion  ;  and  the  sad  expression  which  the 
countenance  of  the  poor  widow  assumed,  when  you  questioned  her  of  this  relic.  She  even  left  your  demand 
unanswered  I  believe  ;  it  was  because  it  would  have  required  time,  and  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  an 
indifferent  person. 

That  answer  I  am  now  going  to  give  you. 

Honoured  by  the  friendship  of  that  excellent  woman,  I  have  more  than  once,  sitting  between  her  and  her 
old  servant,  opposite  to  that  medallion,  heard  from  both  many  circumstances  regarding  that  faded  flower,  which 
deeply  affected  me.  I  have  long  had  in  my  possession  manuscripts  of  the  Count's,  his  correspondence,  and  the 
two  journals  kept  by  him  in  his  prison,  the  first  on  linen,  and  the  second  on  paper  j  confirmatory  accounts 
and  historical  documents  have  not  been  wanting. 

These  recitals  I  have  carefully  retained  in  my  memory  ;  these  manuscripts  I  have  attentively  compared  ; 
from  that  correspondence  I  have  extracted  precious  portions  ;  from  those  journals  I  have  drawn  my  inspira- 
tion ;  and  if  I  can  impart  to  your  mind  the  feelings  that  filled  my  own,  in  presence  of  all  these  memorials  of  the 
captive,  I  am  wrong  in  trembling  for  the  fate  of  this  book. 

One  word  more.  I  have  preserved  to  my  hero  his  title  of  Count,  in  a  time  when  titles  of  nobility  had 
ceased  to  be  used  ;  it  is  because  he  was  always  spoken  to  me  under  this  designation,  whether  in  French  or 
Italian.  In  my  memory  his  name  was  invariably  joined  to  his  title  ;  title  and  name  I  have  let  them  go  on 
together. 

I  have  now  told  you  all.  Do  not  expect  from  this  book  events  of  great  importance,  or  even  the  attractive 
recital  of  some  love-adventure.  I  spoke  of  utility,  and  what  has  a  love-tale  to  do  with  utility  ?  In  that 
delightful  knowledge  above  all,  practice  is  of  far  more  value  than  theory,  and  each  needs  his  own  experience  : 
that  experience,  we  hasten  joyfully  to  meet  and  acquire,  and  we  care  little  for  finding  it  ready-made  in  books. 
Old  men,  become  moralists  from  necessity,  will  in  vain  cry — Avoid  that  quicksand  on  which  we  have  formerly 
been  wrecked  !  Young  people  will  reply — We  will  in  our  turn  brave  that  sea  which  you  have  braved,  and 
we  claim  our  right  of  shipwreck. 

There  is,  however,  love  in  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ;  but  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  love  of  a  man  for — 
Shall  I  tell  you  !— No  !  read  and  you  will  know. 

X.  BONIFACE  SAINTINE. 
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Count  Charles  Veramont  de  Charney,  whose 
name  perhaps  still  retains  a  place  in  the  memories 
of  his  learned  contemporaries,  and  may  certainly 
be  found  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  imperial 
police,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
facility  in  acquiring  knowledge.  But  his  superior 
abilities  were  trained  in  schools,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  tendency  to  disputation.  He  argued 
much  more  than  he  observed.  In  fact,  his  educa- 
tion was  better  calculated  to  produce  a  learned 
man  than  a  philosopher,  and  such  was  its  result. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  master  of  seven 
languages  ;  but  unlike  many  estimable  polyglots, 
who  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
studying  different  idioms,  only  to  prove  their  igno- 
rance and  insufiiciency  before  foreigners,  as  well  as 
their  own  countrymen,  (for  a  person  may  be  a  fool 
in  sevex'al  languages,)  the  Count  de  Charney  made 
these  studies  only  preparations  for  others,  which 
he  regarded  as  far  more  important.  If  he  had 
many  servants  in  the  service  of  his  understanding, 
each  of  them  at  least  had  his  own  occupations,  his 
own  portion  of  duty  to  perform.  With  the  Ger- 
mans he  studied  metaphysics  ;  with  the  Italians 
and  English,  politics  and  legislation  ;  with  all, 
history,  which  he  could  examine  even  in  its  ear- 
liest sources,  thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  tongues. 

Accordingly,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  these 
grave  speculations,  not  neglecting  the  accessory 
sciences  that  related  to  them.  But  soon  dismayed 
at  the  horizon  which  was  enlarging  before  him, 
finding  himself  stumble  at  every  step  in  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  he  was  involved,  fatigued  with 
always  vainly  pursuing  a  doubtful  truth,  he  began 
to  regard  history  as  one  great  traditional  lie,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  new  basis. 
He  formed  another  romance  at  which  the  learned 
laughed  from  envy,  and  the  world  from  ignor- 
ance. 

Political  and  legislative  sciences  presented  some- 
thing more  certain  ;  but  they  seemed  to  require 
«o  many  reforms  in  Europe  !  And  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  fix  on  some  to  begin  with,  he  found 
abuses  so  rooted  in  the  social  edifice — so  many 
existing  things  were  based  and  fixed  on  a  false 
principle,  that  he  was  discouraged  ;  for  he  felt 
neither  sufficient  power  nor  sufficient  insensibility 
to  attempt  in  other  countries  to  overturn  those 
prejudices  which  even  the  revolutionary  huiTicane 


had  been  unable  entirely  to  destroy  amongst  tho 
French. 

He  also  considered  how  many  good  men,  pos- 
sessed of  perhaps  equal  learning  and  good  inten- 
tions, entertained  theories  directly  opposed  to  his 
own  opinions.  Suppose  he  should  throw  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  into  confusion  by  a 
doubt  !  This  reflection  humbled  him  more  even 
than  the  incongruities  of  history,  and  placed  him 
in  painful  perplexity. 

Metaphysics  still  remained. 

This  is  the  world  of  ideas.  There  disorders 
seem  less  fearful,  for  ideas  clash  without  noise  in 
imaginary  spaces.  There  he  no  longer  risked  the 
I'epose  of  others  ;  but  he  lost  his  own. 

But  it  was  in  this  study,  beyond  all  others,  that 
obscurity  and  confusion  became  but  the  more  pal- 
pable the  further  he  advanced,  analysing,  discuss- 
ing and  arguing,  into  the  depths  of  science.  He 
sought  in  vain  to  lay  hold  upon  Truth  ;  but  she 
always  fled  at  his  approach, — vanished  under  his 
steps, — and  mocking  seemed  to  dance  before  his 
eyes,  like  a  wandering  fire  that  attracts  but  to 
mislead.  He  saw  her  bright  before  him,  and  she 
was  extinguished  before  his  eyes,  to  reappear  again 
where  he  least  expected  her.  Indefatigable  and 
persevering,  he  armed  himself  with  patience,  and 
followed  her  with  prudent  caution,  to  seize  her  in  her 
sanctuary,  and  suddenly  she  disappeared  ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  hasten  his  steps  to  overtake  her,  and 
at  his  first  movement  he  had  passed  over  her. 
He  thought  at  last  he  had  caught  her  !  She  was 
under  his  hand,  in  his  grasp  !  and  she  glided  away 
between  his  fingei's,  dividing  and  multiplying  her- 
self on  different  points.  Twenty  truths  shone  at 
once  around  the  horizon  of  his  understanding  ; 
deceiving  beacons  which  set  his  reason  at  defiance  ! 
Tossed  between  Bossuet  and  Spinosa,  between 
deism  and  atheism,  vibrating  between  spiritualists, 
sensualists,  animalists,  ontologists,  eclectists  and 
materialists,  he  was  seized  with  an  immense 
doubt,  which  he  at  length  resolved  by  a  universal 
negation. 

Setting  aside  the  innate  ideas  and  revelations  of 
theologians,  the  all-sufficing  reason  and  pre-esta- 
blished harmony  of  Leibnitz,  the  Perception  and 
Reflection  of  Locke,  the  Objective  and  Subjective 
of  Kant,  sceptics  dogmatists  and  empirics,  realists 
and  nominalists,  observation  and  experience,  sen- 
timent and  evidence,  the  science  of  particular 
things,  and  the  power  of  universals,  he  fenced 
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himself  round  with  a  rude  pantheism,  and  refused 
to  believe  in  a  Supreme  InteUigence.  The  disorder 
inherent  in  creation,  the  perpetual  contradiction 
between  ideas  and  things,  the  unequal  partition  of 
wealth  and  strength,  fixed  in  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion  that  blind  matter  had  alone  produced  all 
thini^,  and  alone  directed  and  organised  them. 

chance  became  his  god,  annihilation  was  his 
hope.  He  attached  himself  to  this  systeni  with 
transport,  almost  with  pride,  as  if  he  had  himself 
created  it.  He  felt  happy  in  the  fulness  of  incre- 
dulity, since  it  relieved  him  from  the  pressure  of 
the  doubts  that  had  beset  him. 

He  now  bade  adieu  to  science,  and  resolved  to 
live  for  happiness.  The  death  of  a  relation  had 
just  put  him  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  society  in  France  h^d  been  reorga- 
nised in  luxury  and  splendour.  In  the  midst  of 
the  trumpets  of  victory,  which  were  heard  from 
every  side,  all  was  joy  and  festival  in  Paris.  He 
mixed  in  society,  opulent  society — lovely,  brilliant 
society — the  society  of  learning,  grace,  and  wit.  He 
collected  it  around  him— opened  to  gay  youth,  rank, 
and  fashion,  the  doore  of  his  h6tel  and  his  saloons. 
He  mixed  in  the  crowd,  shared  in  their  amuse- 
ments, delirium  and  excesses  ;  then  in  this  whirl 
of  busy,  idle  life,  in  this  great  frenzied  movement 
cf  pleasui-e,  he  was  astonished  not  to  find  happiness. 

The  aii-s  of  a  dance,  the  dress  of  the  women,  and 
the  perfumes  which  they  shed  around  them,  were 
all  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  attention. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  form  intimate  connec- 
tions with  men  distmguished  for  their  knowledge 
and  wisdom  ;  but  he  found  them  weak,  ignorant, 
and  full  of  error.     He  pitied  them. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  great  inconveniences  of  excess 
'n  human  science  that  we  no  longer  find  any  on 
our  own  level ;  those  even,  who  know  as  much  as 
ourselves,  do  not  know  it  as  we  do.  From  the 
heights  to  which  we  have  risen,  we  see  those  below 
us  miserable  and  little.  For  in  the  superiority  of 
mind,  as  in  that  of  power,  isolation  is  born  of 
greatness.  To  live  in  isolation  is  the  chastisement 
of  him  who  wishes  to  raise  himself  too  high  ! 

He  more  and  more  sought  the  aid  of  material 
and  positive  enjoyments.  In  that  revival  of 
society  which,  so  long  debarred  from  joy  and  fes- 
tivity, and  still  stained  with  the  bloody  orgies  of  the 
revolution,  dragged  after  it  its  rags  of  Roman 
virtue,  and  at  the  first  bound  surpassed  the  stately 
orgies  of  the  regency,  he  signalised  himself  by  his 
immense  expenses,  his  profusion,  his  follies. 
Useless  efforts  !  He  had  horses,  carriages,  an 
open  table  ;  he  gave  concerts,  balls,  huntings  ;  yet 
nowhere  would  pleasure  attend  him  !  He  had 
friends  to  flatter  him  in  his  triumphs,  mistresses 
to  toy  with  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  and  though 
he  had  paid  a  good  price  for  both,  he  knew  neither 
friendship  nor  love. 

All  this  parade,  all  these  parodies  of  a  joyous 
life,  could  not  soothe  his  heart,  or  draw  from  him 
a  single  smile.  Vainly  he  endeavoured  to  blind 
his  eyes,  while  enjoying  the  allui-ements  of  society. 
The  syren  half  I'aised  upon  the  water  displayed 
her  nymph-like  beauty  and  seductive  voice  before 
the  mail  ;  and  the  foolish  eye  of  the  philosopher 
immediately  plunged  involuntarily  below  the  wave, 
in  search  of  the  scaly  body  and  forked  tail  of  the 
monster. 


Charney  could  no  longer  be  happy  either  in 
truth  or  error.  Virtue  was  a  sti'anger  to  him, 
vice  indifferent.  He  had  proved  the  vanity  of 
science,  and  the  pleasures  of  ignorance  were  denied 
him.  The  doors  of  that  Eden  were  for  ever  closed 
behind  him.  Reason  seemed  to  him  false,  plea- 
sure appeared  to  him  a  lie.  The  noise  of  festivals 
fatigued  him ;  retreat  and  silence  were  painful. 
In  company  he  was  weary  of  others  ;  alone  he 
was  weary  of  himself.  A  deep  sadness  seized 
upon  him. 

Philosophical  analysis,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  banish  it,  continually  predominated  in  his 
mind,  and  mingling  in  his  views,  tarnished,  less- 
ened, and  extinguished  the  pleasures  and  luxury  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  The  praises  of  his 
friends,  the  caresses  of  his  mistresses,  were  to  him 
no  more  than  the  current  coin,  with  which  they 
paid  for  the  part  they  took  of  his  fortune,  and 
only  proved  the  necessity  they  felt  of  living  at  his 
expense. 

Decomposing  all,  reducing  everything  to  its 
first  elements  by  that  same  spirit  of  analysis,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  singular  disease.  In  the  web  of 
the  fine  cloth  of  his  coat,  he  imagined  he  smelt  the 
infectious  odour  of  the  animal  which  had  furnished 
the  wool  ;  on  the  silk  of  his  rich  hangings,  he  saw 
the  disgusting  worm  crawling  that  had  spim  it ; 
on  his  elegant  furniture,  carpets,  bindings,  his 
ornaments  of  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  he  saw 
only  wrecks  and  cast-off  garments — death,  death 
adorned  and  fei'tilised  by  the  sweat  of  a  dirty  arti- 
san. The  illusion  was  destroyed,  the  imagination 
was  paralysed. 

Emotions  were,  however,  necessary  to  Charney. 
That  love  incapable  of  resting  on  a  single  object 
he  endeavoured  to  extend  over  a  whole  people. 
He  became  a  philanthropist ! 

To  be  useful  to  the  men  whom  he  despised, 
he  again  devoted  himself  to  politics  ;  not  to  spe- 
culative policy,  but  to  the  politics  of  action.  He 
was  initiated  into  secret  societies,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  party,  endeavouring  to  feel  that  kind  of 
fanaticism  which  is  still  compatible  with  minds 
which  have  thrown  off  enthusiasm.  He  at  length 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy,  haying  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte. 

Perhaps  that  patriotic,  that  universal  love,  that 
appeared  to  animate  him,  was  at  bottom  only 
hatred  towards  a  single  man,  whose  glory  and 
good  fortune  annoyed  him. 

The  aristocrat  Charney  returned  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  ;  the  proud  noble  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  title  of  count  in  right  of  descent, 
was  not  willing  that  any  one  should,  with  impu- 
nity, take  that  of  emperor  in  right  of  his  sword. 

What  was  this  conspiracy  ?  It  matters  little. 
There  was  no  want  of  them  at  that  time.  I  only 
know  it  was  in  agitation  from  1803.  to  1804  ;  but 
it  had  not  even  time  to  break  forth — the  police, 
that  hidden  providence  which  already  watched 
over  the  destinies  of  the  future  empire,  discovered 
it  in  time.  It  was  not  judged  advisable  that  it 
should  make  any  noise,  not  even  that  of  a  fusillade 
on  the  plains  of  Grenelle.  The  principal  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  surprised,  carried  from  their 
homes,  condemned  almost  without  trial,  and  dis- 
tributed separately  in  the  prisons,  citadels,  or 
fortresses  of  the  ninety-six  departments  of  Consur 
lar  France. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  REMEMBER  that  when,  as  a  tourist,  travelling 
on  foot,  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  my  iron- 
pointed  stick  in  my  hand,  I  was  crossing  the 
Graian  Alps,  on  my  way  to  Italy,  I  stopped  pensive- 
ly, not  far  from  the  Col  Rodoretto,  to  contemplate 
a  large  torrent  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  higher 
glaciers.  The  noise  which  it  made  while  rolling 
onwards,  the  foamy  cascades  by  which  its  course 
was  impeded,  the  various  colours  by  which  its 
waters  were  tinted,  by  turns  yellow,  white,  or 
black,  showing  that  it  had  worn  its  way  through 
beds  of  marl,  lime,  and  slate  ;  the  enormous 
blocks  of  marble  or  silex  that  it  had  laid  bare,  but 
not  torn  from  their  places,  and  which,  forming 
so  many  cataracts,  added  a  new  noise  to  all  its 
other  noises,  new  cascades  to  all  its  other  cas- 
cades ;  whole  trees  which  it  carried  down  rising 
half  out  of  the  water,  their  foliage  on  one  side 
agitated  by  the  wind,  which  was  high,  and  on  the 
other  dashed  about  by  the  bounding  waves  ;  frag- 
ments of  banks  still  covered  with  their  verdure, 
islets  detached  fi'om  the  shores,  which  in  like 
manner  were  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
torrent,  and  which  were  broken  against  the  trees, 
as  the  trees  were  torn  while  passing  the  blocks  of 
marble  and  silex  ; — all  this  clatter,  all  these  mur- 
murs, all  this  confusion,  all  these  sights,  inclosed 
between  two  high  steep  banks,  kept  me  some  mo- 
ments interested  and  thoughtful.  This  torrent 
is  the  Clusane. 

I  followed  its  course,  and  I  arrived  with  it  in 
one  of  the  four  valleys  called  Protestant,  in 
remembrance  of  the  ancient  Vaudois,  formerly 
refugees  there.  The  torrent  no  longer  retained 
its  rapid  disordered  course,  and  its  hundred  voices, 
roaring  and  howhng  ;  it  had  become  calm,  and 
had  lost  its  trees  and  islets,  on  some  low  bank,  or 
in  some  little  bay  ;  its  colours  were  melted  into 
one,  and  the  mud  of  its  bed  no  longer  obscured 
its  surface.  Still  flowing  swiftly  but  quietly, 
smoothly,  almost  coquettishly,  it  mimicked  a  little 
river  as  it  caressed  the  walls  of  Fenestrella  with 
its  waves. 

Fenestrella  is  a  large  town,  celebrated  for  the 
mint-water  which  is  made  there,  and  still  more 
for  the  forts  that  crown  the  two  njountains  between 
which  it  is  situated.  These  forts,  which  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  covered  ways,  had 
been  partially  dismantled  during  the  wars  of  the 
republic :  one  of  them,  however,  was  repaired  and 
revictualled,  and  had  been  converted  into  a  state 
prison,  as  soon  as  Piemont  had  become  part  of 
France. 

Well !  it  Avas  there,  in  that  fort  of  Fenestrella, 
that  Charles  Veramont,  count  de  Charney,  was  con- 
fined, accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
the  regular  and  legal  government  of  his  country, 
to  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of  disorder  and  terror. 
Here  he  was  then,  separated  from  the  men  of 
pleasure  and  of  science,  regretting  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  forgetting,  without  much  bitter- 
ness, that  hope  of  political  regeneration  which 
for  an  instant  appeared  to  reanimate  his  worn- 
out  heart ;  bidding  a  forced  but  perfectly  resigned 
adieu  to  his  fortune,  whose  pomp  could  not 
dazzle  him  ;  to  his  friends,  who  tired  him  ;  to  his 
mistresses,  who  deceived  him;  having  for  his  dwell- 
ing, instead  of  a  vast  and  splendid  hotel,  a  gloomy 


naked  chamber  ;  for  his  only  valet,  his  jailor,  and 
shut  up  alone-  with  his  desolating  thoughts. 

What  mattered  to  him  the  gloom  and  nakedness 
of  his  chamber  ?  indispensable  necessaries  were 
there,  and  he  was  tired  of  superfluity .  His  jailor 
even  appeared  supportable.  His  thoughts  alone 
weighed  upon  him.  But  did  no  resource,  by  which  to 
ease  this  heavy  burden,  appear  open  to  him?  None ! 
at  least  he  did  not  then  see  the  possibility  of  any. 

All  correspondence  with  the  exterior  was  for- 
bidden. He  did  not  possess,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  possess,  either  books,  pens,  or  paper.  This  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  I'equired.  This  might  not 
have  been  a  deprivation  formerly,  when  he  thought 
only  of  ridding  himself  of  the  scientific  malady 
by  which  he  was  beset.  Now,  a  book  might  have 
been  a  friend  to  consult,  or  an  enemy  to  combat. 
Deprived  of  all,  sequestered  from  the  world,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  reconcile  himself  to  himself,  to 
live  with  his  enemy — with  his  thoughts  !  Oh  !  how 
dreadful  and  overwlrelming  was  this  idea,  which 
constantly  reminded  him  of  his  desperate  con- 
dition !  how  cold  and  bitter  for  him,  ort*  whom 
nature  had  at  first  poured  her  gifts,  whom  society 
had  surrounded  from  his  birth  with  its  favours 
and  its  privileges  ;  for  him,  now  a  captive  and 
miserable — him  who  had  so  much  need  of  pro- 
tection and  help,  but  who  believed  there  was  no 
God,  and  put  no  faith  in  human  charity  ! 

He  still  struggled  to  get  rid  of  this  thought, 
that  chilled,  that  froze  him  ;  when  wrapped  up  in 
his  reveries  he  let  it  wrestle  witli  itself.  Again 
he  wished  to  live  in  the  external,  the  material 
world.  But  how  was  this  world  narrowed  for  him ! 

The  lodging  occupied  by  the  coimt  de  Charney 
was  in  the  back  part  of  the  citadel,  in  a  small 
building  raised  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and 
strong  edifice,  which  had  belonged  to  the  defensive 
works  of  the  place,  but  was  rendered  useless  by 
more  recent  fortifications. 

Four  walls,  on  which  any  trace  of  the  prisoners, 
his  predecessors  in  this  place  of  desolation,  had 
been  obliterated  by  the  white- wash  ;  a  table,  use- 
loss  except  at  meal-time  ;  a  chair,  whose  striking 
loneness  seemed  to  v/ani  him  that  never  would  a 
human  being*  come  to  seat  himself  beside  him  ;  a 
trunk  for  his  hnen  and  clothes  ;  a  little  half- 
worm-eaten  wooden  cupboard  painted  white,  to 
which  a  rich  dressing-case,  of  mahogany  inlaid 
with  silver,  placed  upon  it  (all  that  was  left  him 
of  his  past  splendour)  offered  a  singular  contrast; 
a  narrow  but  tolerably  neat  bed  ;  a  pair  of  cur- 
tains of  blue  linen  which  hung  at  his  windov/, 
like  an  object  of  derisive  luxury,  like  a  bitter 
raillei-y ;  for,  from  the  thickness  of  the  bars,  and 
the  wall  rising  ten  feet  before  them,  he  could  not 
fear  either  curious  eyes,  or  the  annoyance  of  the 
too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  :  such  was  the  furni- 
ture of  his  apartment. 

Above  him  was  a  similar  room,  but  empty  and 
unoccupied  ;  for  he  had  no  companions  in  this 
detached  part  of  the  fortress. 

The  rest  of  his  universe  was  confined  to  a  stone 
stair,  short,  massive,  and  spu'al,  leading  down  to  a 
little  paved  court,  sunk  low  in  one  of  the  ancient 
ditches  of  the  fortress.  This  was  the  place  of 
promenade,  where,  two  hours  a  day,  he  might 
take  as  much  exercise  and  enjoy  as  much  liberty 
as  the  commandant's  regulations  allowed 

From  thence,  the  prisoner  might  also  extend 
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his  view  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
see  the  vapours  rising  from  the  plain  ;  for  the 
works  of  tlie  fortress  suddenly  smking  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  yard,  allowed  the  air  and  sun  to 
penetrate  it.  But  once  shut  up  in  his  room,  an 
horizon  of  masonry  alone  met  his  view,  in  the  midst 
of  the  picturesque  and  sublime  nature  that  sur- 
rounded him.  On  his  right  arose  the  enchanting 
hills  of  Saluee  ;  on  his  left  were  seen  the  last 
undulations  of  the  valleys  of  Aosta  and  the  banks 
of  the  Chiara  ;  before  him  were  the  lovely  plains 
of  Turin  ;  behind  him  the  Alps  rose  one  above 
another,  covered  with  forests,  rocks,  and  preci- 
pices, from  Mount  Genevra  to  Mount  Cenis  ;  and 
he  saw  nothing — nothing  but  a  foggy  sky,  sus- 
pended over  his  head  in  a  frame  of  stones;  nothing 
but  the  pavement  of  his  court,  and  the  grating 
of  his  prison  ;  nothing  but  that  high  wall  which 
faced  him,  and  whose  wearisome  uniformity  was 
only  interrupted  towards  one  end,  by  a  little 
square  window,  where  a  sad  melancholy  counte- 
nance occasionally  appeared  between  the  bars. 

Thistviis  the  circumscribed  world  where  hence- 
forth he  was  to  seek  his  occupations  and  find  his 
amusements  !  He  exerted  his  mind  to  do  so.  He 
drew,  he  charcoaled  the  walls  of  his  chamber 
with  ciphers  and  dates  which  recalled  the  happy 
days  of  his  youth.  But  how  few  they  were  !  He 
quitted  these  remembrances  with  a  heart  still  more 
depressed. 

Then  those  fatal  demons,  his  thoughts,  returned 
with  their  desolate  convictions,  and  he  formed 
them  into  terrible  sentences,which  he  also  inscribed 
on  the  walls,  near  the  holy  recollections  of  his 
mother  and  sister. 

Determining  at  length  to  overcome  his  sickly 
thoughts  and  weary  idleness,  he  tried  to  accustom 
himself  to  frivolous  and  puerile  occupations  ;  he 
voluntarily  anticipated  that  abasement  which  is 
the  consequence  of  a  long  residence  in  prison  ;  he 
plunged  into  it,  he  threw  himself  on  it  with  trans- 
port !  The  savant  made  ti'immings  of  linen  and 
silk  !  The  philosopher  manufactured  pipes  of 
straw,  and  play-vessels  of  walnut  shells  !  The 
man  of  genius  constructed  whistles,  and  carved 
little  boxes  and  open-work  baskets  of  fruit  stones  ! 
He  wove  chains  and  made  musical  instruments 
with  tlie  elastic  wire  of  his  suspenders,  and 
admired  himself  in  his  works  !  Then,  soon  after, 
disgust  seized  him,  and  he  trampled  them  under 
his  feet. 

To  vary  his  occupations,  he  carved  on  his  table 
a  thousand  fantastic  designs.  Never  did  a  school- 
boy so  cut  his  desk,  or  cover  it  with  arabesques, 
in  relief  or  intaglio,  with  more  patience  or  skill. 
The  church  of  Caudebec,  the  pulpit  and  the  palms 
of  St.  Gudule  in  Brussels,  are  not  decorated  with 
a  greater  profusion  of  figures  on  wood.  There 
were  houses  on  houses,  fishes  on  the  trees,  men 
taller  than  steeples,  boats  on  the  i-oofs,  carriages 
in  open  water,  dwarf  pyramids  and  gigantic  flies; 
all  these,  horizontally,  vertically,  or  obliquely,  one 
above  the  other,  pell-mell,  here  and  there,  a  true 
hieroglyphical  chaos,  in  which  he  sometimes  tried 
to  find  a  symbolical  sense,  a  meaning,  a  motive  ; 
for  he  who  believed  so  much  in  the  power  of 
chance,  might  hope  to  find  a  complete  poem  in  the 
carving  on  his  table,  or  a  design  of  Rafiaelle  in 
the  party-coloured  vems  of  the  box-wood  of  his 
snuffbox. 
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He  was  thus  ingenious  in  multiplying  difficulties 
to  conquer,  problems  to  solve,  enigmas  to  divine  , 
yet  ennui,  formidable  ennui,  still  surprised  him  in 
the  midst  of  these  grave  occupations. 

The  man  whose  figure  had  been  visible  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  might  perhaps  have  furnished 
him  with  more  real  interest;  but  he  seemed  to 
avoid  his  observation,  retreating  from  the  gi'ating 
as  soon  as  the  count  appeared  desirous  of  exa- 
minmg  him  with  any  attention.  Charuey  at  first 
took  offence  at  all  this.  He  had  such  an  opiniqn 
of  the  species,  that  this  retreating  movement  alone 
was  sufficient  to  give  him  the  idea  that  the  un- 
known was  a  spy,  commissioned  to  watch  over 
him,  even  during  the  leisure  of  his  prison  hours, 
or  an  ancient  enemy  enjoying  his  misery  and  his 
abasement. 

When  he  asked  his  jailor  about  him,  he  un- 
deceived him. 

"  He  is  an  Italian,"  said  he, "  a  good  fellow,  a 
good  Christian,  for  I  often  find  him  at  prayers." 

Charney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  who  shut  him  up  here  ?"  asked  he. 

"  He  attempted  to  assassinate  the  emperor  !" 

"  Is  he  a  patriot,  then  1 " 

*'  Patriot !  nonsense  !  nonsense  !  no,  but  the 
poor  man  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  ;  and  now  he 
has  only  a  daughter  ;  his  son  died  in  Germany, — 
a  bullet  dashed  out  his  bi*ains.    Povero  figliuolo!^* 

"  Then  it  was  a  transport  of  selfish  revenge !  '* 
said  Charney. 

"  Bah  !  you  are  not  a  father,  signer  count  ? " 
added  the  jailor.  "  If  my  little  Antonio,  who  is 
still  sucking,  nmst  be  weaned  for  the  good  of  the 
empire,  which  is  at  this  moment  about  as  old  as 
he  is — Holy  Virgin  !  but  silence  !  I  do  not  wish 
to  lodge  at  Fenestrella,  except  with  the  keys  at 
my  girdle,  or  under  my  pillow." 

"  And  now,  what  are  the  occupations  of  this 
bold  conspirator  ? " 

"He  catches  flies  !  "  said  the  jailor,  with  a  half 
laughing  glance. 

Charney  no  longer  detested,  but  he  despised 
him. 

"  He  is  a  fool,  then  !  "  cried  he. 

*'  Cercho  pazzo  !  Signer  count,  you  who  are  a 
later  arrival  here,  are  already  a  master  in  the  art 
of  cai'ving  in  wood.     Pazienza  !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  irony  which  these  last 
words  expressed,  Charney  resumed  his  manual 
labours,  and  the  explanation  of  his  hieroglyphics, 
remedies  ever  powerless  against  the  evil  with 
which  he  was  tormented. 

In  these  puerilities,  in  this  weariness  of  spirit, 
a  whole  winter  passed.  Happily  for  him  a  new 
subject  of  interest  was  soon  coming  to  his  aid. 


CHAPTER  III. 

One  day,  at  the  accustomed  hour,  Charney  was 
breathing  the  air  of  the  fortress  ;  his  head  bent, 
his  arras  crossed  behind  him,  walking  step  by  step, 
— slowly,  gently,  as  if  to  increase  the  narrow  space 
he  was  allowed  to  traverse. 

Spring  announced  itself — he  inhaled  a  softer  air ; 
and  to  live  free,  master  of  earth  and  space,  seemed 
then  very  desirable  to  him.  He  was  counting, 
one  by  one,  the  paving-stones  of  his  little  court, 
— doubtless  to  verify  the  exactness  of  former  cal- 
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-culations,  for  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  number- 
ing them, — when  he  perceived  there  before  him, 
nnder  his  eyes,  a  slight  mound  of  earth,  rising 
between  two  stones,  and  divided  at  the  top. 

He  stopped  ;  his  heart  beat,  he  scarcely  knew 
why.  But  all  is  hope  or  fear  to  a  captive.  In 
the  most  indifferent  objects,  the  slightest  events, 
he  seeks  a  mysterious  cause,  which  speaks  to  him 
of  deliverance  ! 

Perhaps  this  slight  disarrangement  of  the  sur- 
face was  produced  by  great  labour  beneath  the 
ground  ;  subterranean  ways  existed  underneath 
that  place,  which  were  perhaps  on  the  point  of 
opening,  and  would  discover  to  him  a  passage 
to  the  fields  and  mountains  !  Perhaps  his  former 
friends  and  accomplices  were  endeavouring,  by 
«apping  and  mining,  to  reach  him,  and  restore 
him  to  life  and  liberty  ! 

He  listened  attentively,  and  thought  he  heard 
l>elow  him  a  hollow  lengthened  sound  ;  he  I'aised 
iiis  head,  and  the  agitated  air  brought  him  the 
rapid  notes  of  the  tocsin.  The  roll  of  drums  was 
heard  along  the  ramparts,  like  a  signal  of  war. 
He  started,  and  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  his 
damp  forehead.  Was  he  then  going  to  be  free  ? 
Had  France  changed  her  master  ? 

This  dream  was  but  as  a  lightning  flash  ;  reflec- 
tion soon  destroyed  the  foolish  illusion.  He  had 
no  longer  accomplices,  he  had  never  had  friends  ! 
He  continued  to  listen,  and  the  same  sounds  struck 
liis  ear,  but  cool  reason  had  returned.  It  was  no 
more  than  the  distant  sound  of  a  church  clock, 
that  he  heard  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and 
the  drum  that  beat  the  accustomed  recall.  He 
smiled  bitterly  at  his  own  folly,  as  he  reflected 
that  an  insignificant  animal — perhaps,  a  mole 
wandering  from  its  path,  or  a  field-mouse  that 
Jhad  moved  the  earth  under  his  feet — had  made 
him  for  aifc  instant  believe  in  the  friendship  of 
worldlings,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  empire  ! 

He  wished,  however,  to  set  his  mind  completely 
at  rest ;  and  he  stooped  down  to  the  little  mound, 
and  with  his  finger  lightly  struck  away  first  one 
point,  then  the  other,  of  its  divided  summit.  And 
he  saw  with  astonishment  that  this  foolish  vivid 
amotion,  which  had  overpowered  him  for  an 
instant,  had  not  even  been  caused  by  a  living 
teing  stirring  and  scratchuig  with  its  teeth  and 
■claws,  but  by  a  weak  vegetable,  a  scarcely  ger- 
minating plant,  pale  and  languishing.  He  rose 
deeply  humbled,  and  was  going  to  crush  it  with 
his  foot,  when  a  fresh  breeze,  wafted  over  bushes 
of  woodbine  and  seringa,  reached  him,  as  if  to 
implore  mercy  for  the  poor  plant,  which  also 
would  perhaps  some  day  yield  perfumes  for  him. 

Another  idea  came,  which  also  arrested  his 
movement  of  vengeance.  How  had  this  tender, 
delicate  plant — so  fragile  that  a  touch  might  break 
it — ^been  able  to  raise,  divide,  and  throw  up  the 
earth, — dried  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  crushed 
by  his  own  feet,  and  almost  cemented  to  the  two 
pieces  of  grey  stone  between  which  it  had  been 
compressed  ?  He,  again,  bent  down  to  examine  it 
more  attentively. 

He  saw  at  its  upper  extremity  a  kind  of  double 
fleshy  valve,  which,  folding  over  its  first  leaves, 
preserved  them  from  every  too  rude  attack  ; 
enabling  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  pierce  that 
earthy  crust  in  search  of  air  and  light. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  «  here  is  the  whole  secret !     It 


derives  from  its  nature  that  principle  of  force, 
like  the  little  chickens  Avhich,  before  being  hatched, 
are  provided  with  beaks  hard  enough  to  break  the 
thick  shell  in  which  they  are  inclosed.  Poor  pri- 
soner !  thou,  in  thy  captivity,  at  least  possessest 
instruments  capable  of  aiding  thee  to  free  thyself!" 

He  looked  at  it  some  minutes  longer,  and  thought 
no  more  of  crushing  it. 

The  next  day,  at  his  usual  promenade,  as  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  hastily  and  heedlessly,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  on  it,  and  suddenly 
drew  back  his  foot  ;  surprised  himself  at  the 
interest  his  new  acquaintance  inspired,  he  observed 
its  progress. 

The  plant  had  grown,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
had  partly  removed  the  sickly  paleness  it  bore  at 
its  birth.  He  reflected  on  the  power  which  this 
weak  slender  stalk  possessed  of  absorbing  the 
luminous  essence,  of  being  nourished  and  strength- 
ened by  it,  of  bon-owing  from  the  prism  the  colours 
with  which  it  was  clothed,  colours  assigned  before- 
hand to  each  part  of  the  plant. 

"  Yes,  its  leaves  doubtless,"  thought  he,  "  will 
be  tinted  with  a  different  shade  to  the  stalk ;  and 
its  flowers  then  !  what  colours  will  they  have  ? 
How,  nourished  by  the  same  juices,  will  they  be 
able  to  borrow  from  the  light  their  azure  or  their 
scarlet  ?  They  will  be  clothed  in  it,  however  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  disorder  of 
things  here  below,  matter  follows  a  regular  though 
blind  course.  Very  blind,"  repeated  he ;  "I  wish 
no  other  proof  of  it  than  these  two  fleshy  lobes 
which  have  assisted  the  plant  to  issue  from  the 
eai-th,  but  which  now,  useless  for  its  preservation, 
are  still  nourished  by  its  substance,  and  hang  down 
fatiguing  it  by  their  weight !  Of  what  use  are 
they  ? " 

As  he  was  speaking,  evening  coming  on, — the 
evening  of  spring,  which  is  sometimes  frosty, — the 
two  lobes  rose  slowly  before  his  eyes,  and,  ap- 
pearing to  wish  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
reproach,  drew  near  one  another,  and  inclosed  in 
their  bosom  the  tender  fragile  foliage  to  protect 
it  from  cold  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  as  the  sun 
was  leaving  it,  and  which,  there  sheltered  and 
warmed,  slept  under  the  two  wings  which  the 
plant  had  just  folded  softly  around  it. 

The  inquirer  comprehended  this  mute  but  deci- 
sive reply  the  better,  as  the  outer  edges  of  the 
vegetable  bivalve  had  been  nibbled  and  eaten  the 
preceding  night  by  the  little  snails,  whose  silvery 
traces  were  still  discernible. 

This  strange  colloquy  of  thoughts  on  one  side, 
and  actions  on  the  other,  between  the  man  and  the 
plant,  could  not  rest  there.  Charney  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  metaphysical  discussions 
to  yield  so  easily  to  a  good  reason. 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  he ;  "  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
happy  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
has  favoured  this  weak  creation.  To  be  born 
armed  with  a  lever  to  raise  the  soil,  and  a  buckler 
to  protect  its  head,  was  a  double  condition  of  its 
existence  ;  if  it  had  not  been  fulfilled,  this  plant 
would  have  died  in  the  germ,  like  myriads  of 
other  individuals  of  its  species,  whom  nature  has 
doubtless  created  imperfect  and  unfinished,  unable 
to  preserve  and  reproduce  themselves,  and  which 
have  had  only  an  hour  of  life  on  the  eai'th.  .Can  we 
calculate  how  many  false  and  powerless  combi tui- 
tions she  has  tried  ere  she  has  been  able  to  bring 
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fprth  a  single  organised  being  adapted  for  duration  ! 
A  blind  niau  may  strike  the  mark,  but  how  many 
arrows  will  he  lose  before  ha  strikes  it !  For  thou- 
sands of  ages. a  double  movement  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  has  acted  upon  matter ;  is  it  then  sur- 
prismg  that  accident  also,  may  many  times  have 
made  a  fortunate  hit !  This  envelope  may  protect 
the  first  leaves,  I  grant ;  but  will  it  increase,  will 
it  enlarge,  and  preserve  and  guai'd  the  other  leaves 
also  from  cold  and  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  ? 
No  !  Nothing  then  has  been  calculated  before- 
hand, nothing  is  the  fruit  of  intelligent  thought, 
but  rather  a  happy  accident !  " 

Monsieur  count,  nature  still  is  reserving  an- 
other reply  for  you,  capable  of  retorting  your 
arguments.  Be  patient,  and  observe  her  in  this 
weak  and  solitary  production,  coming  forth  from 
her  hands,  and  thrown  into  the  court  of  your 
prison,  in  the  midst  of  your  ennui  ;  perhaps  less 
by  a  stroke  of  accident  than  by  a  benevolent  pro- 
vision of  Providence.  You  were  right,  monsieur 
count ;  those  protecting  wings,  which  until  now  so 
maternally  covered  the  young  plant,  will  not  in- 
crease with  it ;  they  will  even  fall  soon,  dried  and 
withered,  powerless  as  they  then  will  be  to  shelter 
it !  But  Nature  watches,  and  so  long  as  the  winds 
of  the  north  shall  bring  down  from  the  Alps  the 
damp  fogs  and  snow-storms,  its  new  leaves,  still  in 
the  bud,  will  there  find  a  sure  asylum,  a  lodging 
prepared  for  them,  closed  to  the  impressions  of 
the  ail',  covered  over  with  gum  and  resin,  which 
will  expand  as  they  require  it,  and  will  only  open 
under  favourable  time  and  sky  ;  and  they  will  only 
come  forth  one  folded  against  the  other,  each  lend- 
ing to  each  a  fraternal  support,  and  covered  with 
warai  furs  and  cottony  down,  to  defend  them  fi'om 
the  late  frosts  and  capricious  atmosphere.  Never 
did  mother  watch  with  more  love  over  the  pre- 
servation of  her  children  !  This  is  what  you  would 
have  known  long  ago,  monsieur  count,  if,  descend- 
ing from  the  abstract  regions  of  human  science, 
you  had  deigned  fonnerly  to  cast  your  eyes  on  the 
simple  genuine  works  of  God  1  The  more  you  had 
turned  your  steps  towards  the  north,  the  more 
these  commofa  wondei's  had  been  displayed  before 
you.  Tliere,  where  danger  increases,  the  care  of 
j    Providence  is  redoubled. 

The  philosopher  had  attentively  followed  the 
progress  and  transformations  of  his  plant.  Again 
!  he  had  opposed  it  by  reasoning,  and  again  it  had 
i    replied  to  all. 

"  Of  what  use  are  these  spiny  hairs  that  cover 
thy  stalk  I  "  said  he. 

And  the  next  day  it  showed  them  to  him  loaded 
with  a  light  hoar-frost,  which,  thanks  to  them, 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  tender  bark,  had  been 
unable  to  injure  it. 

"  Of  what  use  in  fine  weather  will  thy  warm 
covering  of  waddmg  and  down  ba?  " 

The  warm  weather  came,  and  it  got  rid  of  its 
winter  mantle  before  his  eyes,  to  adorn  itself  with 
the  green  dress  of  spring  ;  and  its  new  branches 
appeared  without  those  thick  wrappings,  which 
hencefoi'th  were  needless. 

"  But  let  tlie  storms  rage,  and  they  will  tear 
thee  ;  and  the  hail  will  break  thy  leaves,  still  too 
tender  to  resbt  it." 

The  wind  blew,  and  the  young  plant,  still  too 
weak  to  offer  opposition,  bent  to  the  earth,  finding 
safety  in  submission.    The  hail  came,  and,  by  a 
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new  manoeuvre,  the  leaves  laying  themselves  close  • 
up  the  stalk  to  defend  it,  close  to  one  another  for 
mutual  protection,  presented  only  their  i-everse 
sides  to  the  blows  of  the  en-amy,  thus  opposing  ■ 
their  firm  nerves  to  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  :  their  union  constituted  their  strength  ; ' 
and,  this  time  as  before,  the  plant  came  forth  from 
the  struggle,  not  without  some  slight  mutilations, 
but  still   alive  and  strong,  and  I'eady  to  spread' 
itself  before  the  sun,  which  would  heal  its  wounds. 

"  Is  chance  intelligent,  then  ? "  exclaimed  Chax# 
ney.  "  Must  we  spiritualise  matter,  or  materialise  • 
spirit  I "  And  he  ceased  to  interrogate  his  mute 
companion  ;  he  liked  to  look  at  it,  to  follow  it  in 
its  metamorphoses ;  and  one  day  after  he  had 
long  contemplated  it,  he  fell  into  a  reverie  while 
standing  by  it,  and  his  reverie  had  an  unaccus- 
tomed sweetness,  and  he  felt  happy  in  prolonging  > 
it  by  walking  quickly  up  and  down  his  court.  At 
length  raising  his  head,  he  perceived  at  the  grated 
window  in  the  high  wall  the  fly-catcher,  who 
seemed  to  be  observing  him.  He  blushed  at  first, 
as  if  the  other  could  have  divined  his  thoughts  ; 
and  then  he  smiled  at  him,  for  he  no  longer  • 
despised  him.  Had  he  any  right  to  do  so  ?  Had 
not  his  mind  also  just  been  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  one  of  the  infinitesimal  creations  of 
nature  ? 

"Who  knows,"  said  he,  "if  this  Italian  may 
not  have  discovered  in  a  fly  as  many  things  worthy 
of  observation  as  I  in  my  plant  ?  " 

On  returning  to  his  chamber  the  first  thing  that 
struck  his  eye  was  that  fatalist  sentence  inscribed 
by  himself  on  the  wall  two  months  ago  : — 

Chance  is  blind,  and  it  alone  is  the  father  of 
Creation. 

He  took  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  wrote  under  : — 

Perhaps. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Charney  no  longer  drew  on  his  walls,  no  longer 
carved  anything  on  his  table,  except  budding  plants 
protected  by  their  cotyledons,  or  leaves  with  their 
notched  edges  and  their  projecting  nerves.  He 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  hours  of  exercise 
before  his  plant,  to  examine  it,  and  study  its  de- 
velopment ;  and  when  returned  to  his  cliamber, 
he  often  contemplated  it  through  his  bars. 

This  was  now  the  favourite  occupation,  the 
plaything,  the  fancy  of  the  prisoner.  Will  he 
tire  of  this  as  easily  as  he  did  of  the  others  ? 

One  morning  from  his  window,  as  he  beheld  the 
jailor,  while  rapidly  crossing  the  court,  pass  so 
near  the  plant  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
broken  it  with  his  foot,  he  shuddered. 

When  Ludovico  came  to  bring  him  his  allowance 
for  breakfast,  he  thought  of  begging  him  to  spare 
the  only  ornament  of  his  walk  ;  but  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  frame  so  simple  a  demand. 

Perhaps  the  regulations  for  the  neatness  of  the 
prison  required  that  they  should  remove  this  para- 
sitical vegetation  from  the  court.  If  so,  it  would 
be  a  favour  he  was  going  to  implore  ;  and  the 
count  possessed  very  little  to  pay  the  price  at 
which  he  estimated  it.  This  Ludovico  had  already 
completely  impoverished  him  by  exacting,  to  the 
utmost,  payment  for  every  ai'ticle  which  the  rules 
of  the  prison  reserved  to  him  the  right  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  prisoners.     Besides,  hitherto  ho  had 
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rajTely  addressed  a  word  to  this  man,  whose  rough 
manners  and  sordid  character  disgusted  him.  He 
should  doubtless  find  him  little  disposed  to  show 
him  any  favour.  Then  it  wounded  his  pride,  thus 
to  place  himself,  by  his  tastes,  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  fly-catcher  J  for  whom  he  had  so  clearly  testi- 
fied his  contempt.  Lastly,  he  might  experience  a 
refusal ;  for  an  inferior,  whose  position  gives  him 
a  transient  right  of  granting  or  refusing,  almost 
always  uses  his  power  with  rudeness,  for  he  is  not 
aware  that  indulgence  is  an  act  of  power.  A  re- 
fusal  would  have  deeply  wounded  the  noble  pri- 
soner in  his  hopes  and  pride. 

It  was  only  after  a  number  of  introductory  ex- 
pressions, and  by  using  the  philosophic  knowledge 
he  had  of  human  weakness,  that  he  was  able  to 
bring  his  discourse,  which  he  had  logically  ar- 
ranged beforehand,  to  the  point,  without  hui'ting 
hi?  self-love,  or  rather  his  vanity. 

He  began  by  speaking  to  his  jailor  in  Italian. 
This  was  to  awaken  remembrances  of  infancy  and 
nationality  ;  he  spoke  to  him  of  his  son,  his  young 
Antonio  ;  he  knew  how  to  make  the  tender  chord 
vibrate,  and  command  his  interest.     Then  taking 
from  his  rich  dressing-case  a  little  silver-gilt  cup, 
he  begged  him  to  give  it  from  him  to  his  child. 
Ludovico  smiled,  and  refused. 
Charney,  though  a  little  out  of  countenance,  did 
not  feonsider  himself  defeated.     He  insisted,  and 
by  a  skilful  transition.     "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
]    playthings,  a  rattle,  or  flowers,  would   suit  him 
I    better,  perhaps ;  but  you  can  sell  this  cup,  good  man, 
'    and  keep  the  price  to  buy  something  for  him." 

He  then  hastened  on  to — But  apropos  of  flowers, 
j    which  at  length  introduced  the  subject. 
I        Thus   love  of  country,  paternal  love,  remem- 
I    brances   of    childhood,    personal    interest — those 
i    grand  motives  of  humanity — had  all  been  brought 
j    into  action  to  attain  his  end.     What  could  he  have 
I    done  more  if  his  own  fate  had  been  concerned  ? 
j    Judge  if  he  did  not  already  love  his  plant ! 
I        *'  Signer  count,"  said   Ludovico,  when  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  "keep  your  gilded  cup  ;  its  ab- 
j    sence  will  make  the  other  jewels  of  your  pretty 
I    box  weep.     You  have  forgotten  that  my  dear  baby 
I    is  only  three  months  old,  and  can  still  drink  with- 
out a  goblet.     As  to  your  gilliflower  —  " 
"  Is  it  a  gilliflower  ?  "  cried  Charney. 
'*  What  matter  !     I  know  nothing  about  it,  sig- 
nor  count.    To  my  eyes  all  plants  are  more  or  less 
gilliflowers.     But  now,  about  this  one,  you   are 
rather  late   in   recommending  it   to    my  raei'cy. 
Long  ago  I  should  have  put  my  foot  upon  it  if  I 
had  not  perceived  the  tender  interest  you  bear  to 
the  beauty," 

"  Oh  !  this  interest,"  said  Chai*ney,  a  little  con- 
fused, "is  very  simple." 

«  Well,  well,  well,  I  know  what  it  arises  from," 
replied  Ludovico,  ti'ying  to  wink  with  a  knowing 
air.  "  Men  must  have  occupations  ;  they  must 
attach  themselves  to  something,  and  poor  prisoners 
have  no  choice.  Here,  signer  count,  we  have  our 
pensioners,  who  doubtless  were  formerly  great 
personages,  with  fine  brains  (for  it  is  not  the  rabble 
that  they  bring  here)  :  well,  now  they  amuse  and 
occupy  themselves  at  little  expense,  I  promise  you. 
One  catches  flies;  that  is  not  bad — another," 
added  he,  with  a  new  wink,  which  he  tried  to  ren- 
der even  more  significant  than  the  former — 
"  another  carves,  to  great  advantage  of  penknives 


and  knives,  figures  on  a  deal  table,  without  think- 
ing that  I  am  responsible  for  the  furniture  of  this  r 
place  !  "  The  count  would  have  spoken  :  he  did 
not  leave  him  time,  "  Some  bi'ing  up  canaries  and 
goldfinches.  Others  white  mice.  For  me,  I  respect 
their  tastes,  and  to  such  a  point,  thank  God,  that 
having  an  enormous  fine  cat  once,  with  long  white 
hau',  an  Angora — he  jumped  and  gamboled  about 
in  the  prettiest  manner  in  the  world,  and  when  he 
settled  to  sleep  you  might  have  said  it  was  a  muff 
sleeping,  and  my  wife  doated  upon  it,  and  I  also — 
Well,  I  gave  it  away  ;  for  this  little  game  might 
tempt  it,  and  all  the  cats  in  the  world  are  not 
worth  the  mouse  of  the  captive  ! " 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  monsieur  Ludovico," 
answered  Charney,  feeling  a  little  annoyed  at 
being  suspected  of  such  frivolities  ;  "  but  this 
plant  is  to  me  more  than  an  amusement." 

"  What  matter  !  if  it  recalls  to  you  only  the 
verdure  of  the  tree  under  which  your  mother 
cradled  you  in  your  infancy,  per  Bacco  !  it  may 
shade  the  half  of  the  court.  Besides,  the  orders 
do  not  mention  it,  and  I  have  my  eye  shut  to  all 
such  things.  Let  it  become  a  tree,  and  serve  you 
to  scale  the  wall ;  that  will  be  another  thing.  But 
we  have  time  to  think  of  that,  have  not  we  ? " 
added  he,  laughing  loudly;  "  not  that  I  do  not  wish 
you,  with  all  my  heart,  open  air  and  liberty  for 
your  limbs  ;  but  that  must  arrive  in  its  own  time, 
according  to  rule,  with  permission  of  the  chiefs. 
Oh,   if  you  thought  of  getting  out  of  the  citadel  !  " 

"  What  would  you  do  I  " 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  Thunder  !  I  would  stop 
your  passage  though  you  might  kill  me  !  Or  I 
would  have  the  sentinel  fire  on  you  without  any 
more  pity  than  on  a  rabbit ;  that  is  the  order.  But 
to  touch  one  of  the  leaves  of  your  gilliflower — oh  ! 
no,  no  !  to  put  a  foot  upon  it — never  !  I  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  that  man  as  the  greatest  rascal, 
and  unworthy  of  being  a  jailor,  who  wickedly 
crushed  the  spider  of  the  poor  prisoner  !  It  was 
a  wicked  action  !     It  was  a  crime !  " 

Charney  felt  at  once  touched  and  surprised  to 
find  so  much  feeling  in  his  keeper  ;  but  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  was  beginning  to  esteem  him 
a  little  more,  his  vanity  determined  him  to  account 
for  the  interest  he  felt  in  his  plant  by  reasons  of 
some  consequence. 

"  My  dear  monsieur  Ludovico,"  said  he,  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness.  Yes,  I  confess  this 
plant  is  the  source  of  vei*y  numerous  philosophical 
observations  that  I  am  making.  I  like  to  study  it 
in  its  physiological  phenomena — "  And  as  he  saw 
by  a  gesture  of  the  head  that  the  jailor  listened 
without  undei'standing,  he  added  :  "  Besides,  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs  possesses  medicinal 
virtues  very  efficacious  in  certain  serious  indispo- 
sitions to  which  I  am  subject." 

He  lied  ;  but  it  would  have  cost  him  too  much 
to  have  shown  himself  sunk  to  the  fantastic  trifles 
of  prisoners  before  this  man,  who  had  just  partly 
raised  himself  in  his  eyes— the  only  being  who 
might  approach  him,  and  who,  to  him,  was  the 
summary  of  human  kind. 

"  Well !  if  your  plant,  signer  count,  has  ren- 
dered you  so  many  services,'*  replied  Ludovico, 
preparing  to  leave  the  room,  "  you  ought  to  show 
it  more  gratitude.  Water  it  sometimes  ;  for  if  I 
had  not  taken  care,  when  bringing  you  your  pro- 
vision of  water,  to  wet  it  from  time  to  time,  la  po- 
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vera  Picciola  would  have  died  of  thirst.    Addio, 
Bignor  count." 

•♦  One  instant !  my  good  Ludovico,"  cried  Char- 
ney,  more  and  more  surprised  to  find  so  much 
instinctive  delicacy  inclosed  in  so  rough  a  case,  and 
almost  blaming  himself  for  not  having  discovered 
it  till  then.  "  What !  do  you  interest  yourself  thus 
with  my  pleasures,  and  are  silent  before  me  !  Ah ! 
pray  accept  this  little  present  as  a  remembrance  of 
my  gratitude.  If,  later,  I  can  entirely  acquit  my- 
self towards  you,  depend  on  me." 

And  he  again  offered  him  the  gilded  cup.  This 
time  Ludovico  took  it,  and  examined  it  with  a  sort 
of  curiosity. 

"  Acquit  yourself  of  what,  signor  count  ?  Plants 
only  require  water,  and  we  may  pay  for  their  drink 
without  being  ruined  at  an  inn.  If  it  a  little  di- 
verts you  from  your  cares — if  it  produces  good 
fruits  for  you — that  is  all  I  wish  for  !  " 

And  he  immediately  went  and  put  the  cup  back 
himself  into  its  place  in  the  box. 

The  count  made  a  step  towards  Ludovico,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

•*  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  he,  drawing  back  with  an 
air  of  constraint  and  respect,  "  we  only  give  our 
hand  to  our  equal  or  our  friend." 

*'  Well,  Ludovico,  be  ray  friend  !  " 

«  No,  no,"  repeated  the  jailor,  « that  cannot  be, 
ecceUenza.  We  must  foresee  everything,  that  we 
may  always  do  our  duty  to-morrow,  as  well  as  to- 
day, conscientiously.  If  you  were  my  friend,  and 
sought  to  break  bounds,  should  I  then  have  the 
courage  to  cry  to  the  sentinel, '  Fire  ! '  No  ;  I  am 
your  keeper,  your  jailor,  and  divotissimo  servo." 


CHAPTER  V. 

After  the  departure  of  Ludovico,  Charney  re- 
flected how,  with  all  his  personal  advantages,  he 
had  sunk  below  this  uneducated  man  in  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  them  ;  what  miserable 
subterfuges  he  had  used  to  influence  the  heart 
of  this  simple  benevolent  being  !  He  had  not 
blushed  to  descend  to  a  lie  ! 

How  much  obliged  was  he  to  him  for  the  secret 
cares  bestowed  on  his  plant  !  What !  this  jailor, 
whom  he  had  supposed  capable  of  a  refusal,  when 
merely  required  to  abstain  from  an  unkind  act, 
had  anticipated  his  wishes  !— had  watched  him, 
not  to  laugh  at  his  weakness,  but  to  favour  his 
pleasures,  and  his  disinterestedness  had  forced  the 
noble  count  to  acknowledge  himself  obliged  ! 

The  hour  for  exercise  having  arrived,  he  did  not 
forget  to  divide  with  his  plant  the  portion  of  water 
which  had  been  given  him.  Not  content  with 
watering  it,  he  endeavoured  to  clear  it  of  the  dust 
which  soiled  it,  and  the  insects  which  attacked  it. 

Still  occupied  with  this  care,  he  saw  a  large 
black  cloud  obscure  the  sky,  and  hang  suspended 
like  a  grey  floating  dome  over  the  high  turrets  of 
the  fortress.  Soon  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and 
Charney,  turning  back,  was  thinking  of  sheltering 
himself  within,  when  hailstones,  mixed  with  the 
rain,  bounded  suddenly  on  the  pavement  of  the 
yard.  La  povera,  blown  about  by  the  storm,  its 
branches  tossed  here  and  there,  appeared  ready 
to  be  torn  from  the  ground,  and  as  its  wet  leaves 
were  crushed  against  one  another,  it  trembled 


under  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  seemed  to  utter 
plaintive  murmurs  and  cries  of  distress. 

Charney  stopped.  He  recalled  the  reproaches 
of  Ludovico,  and  looked  eagerly  around  for  some- 
thing that  might  shelter  his  plant.  He  could  see 
nothing.  The  hailstones,in  the  mean  time,fell  more 
thickly  and  numerously,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  frail  being.  He  trembled  for  it,  although 
he  had  lately  seen  it  so  well  resist  the  winds 
and  rain  ;  but  he  already  loved  his  plant  too  well 
to  risk  its  incurring  any  danger,  by  bringing  rea- 
soning against  it.  So,  taking  a  resolution  worthy 
a  lover  or  father,  he  drew  near  it,  and  placed  him- 
self before  his  charge,  like  a  wall  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  wind  ;  he  bent  down  over  his 
ward,  thus  serving  it  as  a  buckler  against  the 
shock  of  the  hail ;  and  there,  motionless,  breath- 
less, beaten  by  the  storm  from  which  he  guarded 
it,  sheltering  it  with  his  hands,  his  body,  his  head, 
his  love,  he  waited  till  the  storm  had  passed  over. 

It  passed  ;  but  might  not  a  similar  danger  men- 
ace it  again,  when  he,  its  protector,  should  be  shut 
up  by  bolts  ?  Besides,  the  wife  of  Ludovico,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  dog,  sometimes  visited  the  court. 
And  might  not  this  dog,  while  playing  about,  by 
one  bite,  or  a  stroke  of  his  paw,  destroy  the  joy  of 
the  philosopher  ?  Rendered  more  provident  by 
experience,  Charney  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
meditate  on  a  plan,  and  the  morrow  he  prepared 
to  execute  it. 

His  small  allowance  of  wood  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient in  this  changeable  climate,  where  sometimes 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer  the  nights  and 
mornings  are  cold.  What  matter  ?  It  is  only  a 
privation  for  a  few  days  !  Will  he  not  be  warm 
in  bed  ? — he  will  go  to  rest  earlier,  and  rise  later. 
He  collected  his  wood  together,  and  stored  it  up  ; 
and  when  Ludovico  questioned  him  on  the  subject, 

"  It  is  to  build  a  palace  for  my  mistress,"  said  he. 

The  jailor  winked  as  if  he  understood,  but  he 
comprehended  nothing  about  it. 

During  this  time  Charney  chopped,  shaped,  and 
pointed  the  sticks,  put  aside  the  most  pliable 
branches,  and  carefully  preserved  the  flexible  osier 
that  had  tied  up  his  daily  faggot.  Then,  in  his 
linen-trunk,  he  discovered  a  large  cloth,  coarse 
and  loose,  which  covered  the  bottom.  He  took  it 
away,  and  drew  out  the  strongest,  thickest  threads. 
And  his  materials  thus  prepared,  he  boldly  set  to- 
work,  as  soon  as  the  rules  of  the  prison  and  the 
scrupulousness  of  the  jailor  allowed  him. 

Around  his  plant,  betweien  the  paving-stones  of 
his  court,  he  forced  in  large  branches  of  unequal 
size  ;  he  fixed  them  still  more  firmly  at  the  base, 
by  means  of  a  cement  composed  of  earth  collected 
here  and  there  with  difficulty  between  the  stones, 
and  of  plaster  and  saltpetre,  which  he  took  se- 
cretly from  the  damp  sides  of  the  old  ditches  of 
the  fortress.  And  when  the  principal  framework 
was  thus  fixed,  he  interwove  it  in  some  parts  with 
small  branches,  forming  a  kind  of  hurdle,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  defend  la  povera  from  the 
shock  of  any  external  body,  or  from  the  dog. 
What  satisfied  him  completely  during  his  labours 
was,  that  Ludovicd,  on  their  commencement, at  first 
appeared  uncertain  if  he  should  permit  their  con- 
tinuance. He  shook  his  head,  and  uttered  a  low 
grumbling  sound  of  bad  augury;  but  afterwards  he 
determined  on  his  course,  and  sometimes  while 
smoking  his  pipe  quietly  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
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his  shoulder  leaning  against  the  entrance-door, 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  he  smilingly 
contemplated  the  yet  inexperienced  workman,  and 
sometimes  even  interrupted  his  pastime  of  smok- 
ing to  give  some  good  advice,  which  he  did  not 
always  know  how  to  turn  to  account. 

In  the  mean  time  the  work  advanced.  At  length, 
to  complete  it,  Charney  impoverished  his  thin  pri- 
soner's bed,  in  favour  of  his  plant.  Here  was  a 
new  sacrifice  he  made  for  it.  He  took  some  of  the 
straw  of  his  bed  to  make  light  mats,  and  hung 
them,  according  to  circumstances,  around  his 
frame,  whether  the  sudden  gusts  from  the  Alps 
threatened  to  attack  it  on  one  side,  or  the  sun  at 
mid-day  darted  its  rays  too  directly  down  on  the 
feeble  plant,  when  reflected  by  the  stones  and  walls. 

One  evening  the  wind  was  very  violent.  Char- 
ney, who  was  already  locked  up,  saw  from  his  win- 
dow the  court  stx'ewed  over  with  pieces  of  straw 
and  little  branches  ;  the  straw  mats  and  wicker- 
work  of  the  hurdle  had  not  been  made  sufficiently 
strong  for  resistance.  He  determined  to  remedy 
the  evil  the  next  day  ;  but  the  next  day,  when  he 
descended  at  the  accustomed  hour,  all  was  already 
repaired.  A  hand  more  skilful  than  his  had  firmly 
rewoven  the  branches  and  mats,  and  he  knew  well 
whom  to  thank  for  it  in  his  heart. 

Thus,  thanks  to  him,  thanks  to  them,  the  plant 
was  defended  against  its  dangers  with  ramparts 
and  roofs,  and  Charney  attached  himself  to  it  more 
and  more,  fi'om  the  care  which  he  took  of  it ;  and 
with  delight  saw  it  increase  and  develop,  and  con- 
stantly unfold  to  him  new  wonders  to  admire. 

Time  strengthened  it.  The  plant  was  becoming 
woody  ;  a  ligneous  bark  surrounding  its  formerly 
fragile  stalk,  gave  him  daily  security  for  its  du- 
ration ;  and  its  happy  possessor,  with  impatient 
curiosity,  desired  to  see  it  blossom. 

He  was  at  last,  then,  wishing  for  something — 
that  man  with  worn-out  heart  and  frozen  brain — 
that  man  so  vain  of  his  intellect,  and  who  had  just 
fallen  from  the  height  of  his  proud  science  to  sink 
his  vast  thoughts  in  the  contemplation  of  a  blade 
of  grass ! 

Yet  be  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  accuse  him 
of  puerile  weakness  and  folly.  The  celebrated 
Quaker,  John  Bertram,  after  having  passed  long 
hours  in  the  examination  of  ,the  structure  of  a 
violet,  would  never  again  apply  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  anything  but  the  study  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  creation,  and  soon  took  a  place  among 
the  masters  of  science.  If  a  philosopher  of  Ma- 
labar became  mad  while  seeking  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  sensitive  plant,  the  Count  de 
Charney  will  perhaps  find  true  wisdom  in  his 
plant.  Has  he  not  already  discovered  a  charm 
■which  has  power  to  dissipate  his  ennui  and  widen 
his  prison  ? 

«0h  !  the  flower,  the  flower  !  "  said  he  ;  « that 
flower  whose  beauty  will  strike  my  eyes  only, 
whose  perfumes  will  be  for  me  alone,  what  form 
will  it  take  ?  what  shades  will  colour  its  petals  ? 
Doubtless  they  will  offer  new  problems  to  solve, 
and  throw  a  last  defiance  to  my  reason  !  Well, 
let  it  come  !  Let  my  frail  adversary  show  hel-self 
armed  at  every  point.  I  do  not  yet  renounce  the 
contest.  Pei'haps,  then,  only  I  shall  be  able  to 
seize  in  its  whole  that  secret  which  its  incomplete 
formation  has  scarcely  permitted  me  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  until  now.       But  wilt  thou,  flower  ? 


Wilt  thou  show  thyself  one   day  before  me  in  all 
the   splendour   of    thy  beauty   and    attire,   Pic- 

CIOLA  ! " 

PicciOLA  !  It  was  the  name  he  had  given 
it,  when,  from  the  wish  of  hearing  a  human  voice 
sound  in  his  ear  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  he 
conversed  aloud  with  his  companion  in  captivity, 
while  surrounding  it  with  his  cares.  Povera 
Picciola  !  Such  had  been  the  exclamation  of 
Ludovico,  pitying  the  poor  little  one  which  had 
been  in  danger  of  dying  for  want  of  water.  Char- 
ney remembered  it. 

"  Picciola !  Picciola  !  wilt  thou  flower  soon  ? " 
repeated  he,  carefully  turning  aside  the  leaves  at 
the  extremity  and  joints  of  the  branches  of  his 
plant,  that  he  might  see  if  the  flower  was  appear- 
ing ;  and  that  name,  Picciola,  seemed  sweet  to 
pronounce,  for  it  I'ecalled  to  him  at  once  the  two 
beings  who  peopled  his  universe— his  plant  and 
his  jailor. 

One  morning,  as,  at  his  usual  hour  of  exercis2, 
he  was  examining  Picciola  leaf  by  leaf,  his  eyes 
suddenly  I'emained  fixed  on  one  spot  of  his  plant, 
and  his  heart  beat  violently.  He  raised  his  hand 
and  his  countenance  glowed  with  pleasure.  It 
was  long  since  he  had  experienced  so  lively  an 
emotion.  He  has  just  seen  at  the  point  of  the 
principal  stalk  an  unusual  greenish  silky  excres- 
cence, of  a  spherical  form,  imbricated  with  small 
scales,  placed  one  over  the  other,  like  the  slates  of 
the  rounded  dome  of  an  elegant  kiosk.  He  cannot 
doubt  it :  it  is  the  bud — the  flower  is  not  far  off. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  fly-catcher  often  appeared  at  his  grating, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  following  the 
count  with  his  eye,  so  completely  engrossed  as  he 
appeared  with  his  plant.  He  saw  him  mix  and  pre- 
pare his  mortar,  weave  his  mats,  fasten  up  his 
straw-work,  and  at  length  raise  his  palisades,  and, 
a  prisoner  also,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  he,  he 
easily  united  himself  in  thought  with  the  gi'and 
occupations  of  the  philosopher. 

At  that  same  grated  window,  another  counte- 
nance bright  and  smiling  also  once  showed  itself. 
It  was  a  woman,  a  young  girl,  with  a  step  at  once 
quick  and  timid.  In  the  turn  of  her  head,  in  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye,  modesty  alone  seemed  to 
temper  vivacity.  Her  glance,  full  of  soul  and  ex- 
pression, seemed  half  extinguished  in  passing 
through  her  long  dark  lashes.  At  the  first  glance, 
when  seeing  her  with  her  face  turned  towards  the 
shade,  in  a  thoughtful  attitude  behind  those 
sombre  bars,  on  which  she  was  leaning,  and  rest- 
ing her  white  hands,  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  pure  emblem  of  captivity. 

But  when  she  raised  her  countenance,  and  a  ray 
of  light  played  upon  it,  the  harmony  and  serenity 
of  her  features,  and  her  clear  bright  colour,  told 
sufficiently  that  it  was  in  activity  and  open  air, 
and  not  under  bolts  and  bars,  that  she  had  lived. 

Must  we  then  admire  her  as  one  of  those  angels 
of  charity  who  visit  prisons  ?  No ;  filial  love  has 
hitherto  alone  filled  her  heart ;  it  is  from  this  love 
she  draws  her  strength,  and  almost  her  beauty. 
Daughter  of  the  Italian  Gerhardi,  the  fly-c  ate  her, 
she  quitted  Turin,  its  fetes,  its  lovely  promenades, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Doria  Riparia,  to  dwell  in 
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ihe  little  town  of  Feiiestrella,  not  at  first  to  see 
her  father,  for  slie  had  not  then  gained  permission, 
but  to  live  in  the  same  air  with  him,  to  think  of 
him  as  near  lier.  Now,  throufrh  her  entreaties 
and  solicitations,  she  had  obtained  permission  to 
visit  him  at  stated  times,  and  this  is  why  she  was 
gav,  brij»ht,  and  beautiful ! 

A  feeliug  of  curiosity  had  led  lier  towards  the 
little  grated  window  which  looked  out  on  the  yard; 
an  emotion  of  interest  retained  her  there  in  spite 
of  hei'self,  for  she  feared  being  perceived  by  the 
prisoner.  She  may  be  satisfied  ;  Charney  will  not 
see  her  ;  at  that  moment,  Picciola  and  her  rising 
bud  alone  occupy  his  attention. 

The  week  passed,  when  the  young  girl  returned 
to  her  father.  She  was  again  cautiously  approach- 
ing the  grating,  to  give  a  look  at  the  other  cap- 
tive ;  Gerhardi  stopped  her. 

**  For  three  days  he  has  not  been  near  his 
plant ;  the  poor  man  must  be  very  ill  !  "  said  he. 

"Ill  ! "  said  she  with  an  astonished  air. 

"  I  have  seen  physicians  cross  the  court,  and 
according  to  what  Ludovico  has  told  mo,  they 
are  only  agreed  on  one  point,  which  is  that  he 
may  die." 

"  Die  !"  repeated  she,  and  her  eye  dilated,  and 
fear,  more  than  pity,  was  perhaps  painted  on  her 
countenance.  *'  Oh  !  how  I  pity  him  !  The  un- 
fortunate !  "  Then,  fixing  a  look  of  anxiety  and 
agony  on  her  father,  "They  can  die  here  then  !  " 
cried  she,  "  or  rather,  can  they  live  here  ?  It  is 
doubtless  a  residence  in  this  prison,  and  the  pesti- 
lential vapours  which  exhale  from  these  old 
ditches,  that  have  caused  his  illness  !  My  fa- 
ther !  " 

Her  eyes  becaVne  moist  ;  Gerhardi  endeavoured 
to  console  her,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her  ;  she 
bathed  it  with  her  tears. 

At  this  moment  Ludovico  entered.  He  brought 
the  fly-catcher  a  new  capture  which  he  had  just 
made  for  him.  It  was  a  cetosina,  a  beautiful 
golden  beetle,  which  he  presented  to  him  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  Gerhardi  smiled,  thanked  him, 
and,  without  his  perceiving  it,  set  the  insect  at 
liberty,  for  it  was  the  twentieth  individual  of  the 
fiame  species  that  Ludovico  had  brought  him 
during  the  last  few  days.  He  then  pi'ofited  by 
tlie  opportune  entrance  of  the  jailor,  to  ask  news 
of  Charney. 

"Oh  !  depend  upon  it,"  said  Ludovico,  "I  do 
not  forget  him  any  more  tlian  the  others  ;  and  as 
long  as  lie  remains  a  pensioner  of  God,  he  shall 
jremain  mijie,  signor.  So  I  am  just  come  from 
ivatering  his  plant." 

*•  Of  what  use,  if  he  must  not  see  it  blossom  1 " 
«adly  interrupted  the  young  girl. 

«  Why^lady  ?"  said  Ludovico.  Then  he  added 
with  a  knowing  air,  and  his  usual  wink,  slightly 
waving  his  hand,  the  forefinger  raised,  "  Our 
lords,  the  physicians,  think  this  way,  that  the  poor 
man  is  laid  on  his  back  for  eternity  ;  but  for  me, 
the  lord  jailor,  I  don't  think  so  !  Well  !  I  have 
my  secret." 

He  turned  round  on  his  heel  and  went  out,  after 
Slaving  tried  to  i-esume  his  harsh  voice  and  severe 
look,  to  signify  to  the  young  girl,  wit'i  liis  watch 
in  his  hand,  that  no  more  than  twenty -two  minutes 
remained  for  her  lo  pas.?  with  her  father.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-two  minutes  he  returned,  and 
executed  the  ordej-s. 


The  illness  of  Charney  was  but  too  real,  wliat- 
ever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  One  even- 
ing, after  liaving  paid  Picciola  his  visit  and  usual 
attentions,  a  great  numbness  had  attacked  him, 
on  his  return  to  his  chambei'.  His  head  became 
heavy,  and  his  limbs  agitated  with  nervous  trem- 
blings ;  he  went  to  bed  disdaining  to  call  any  one 
to  his  aid,  and  confiding  his  cure  to  sleep. 

Sleep  would  not  come,  but,  instead  of  it,  pain  ; 
and  the  next  day  wlien  he  tried  to  rise,  a  power 
stronger  than  his  will  confined  him  to  his  bed. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  was  resigned. 

In  the  face  of  danger,  the  calm  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  pride  of  the  conspirator  retiyned. 
He  would  have  thought  himself  dishonoured  by 
breathing  a  sigh,  uttering  a  complaint,  or  imploring 
succour  of  those  who  had  forcibly  sequestered 
him  from  the  world.  He  only  gave  some  instruc- 
tions to  Ludovico  on  the  subject  of  his  plant,  in 
case  of  being  confined  long  to  his  bed, — that  car- 
cere  duro,  which  was  going  still  more  to  aggravate 
his  other  captivity.  The  physicians  arrived,  and 
he  refused  to  answer  their  questions.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  his  life  being  no  longer  in  his  own 
care,  he  was  no  longer  charged  with  its  preserva- 
tion, any  more  than  with  the  management  of  his 
confiscated  estates,  and  it  was  for  those  who  appro- 
priated the  whole,  to  watch  over  the  whole. 

The  physicians  at  fii-st  paid  no  attention  to  this 
rebellion,  and  they  insisted.  Repulsed  at  length 
by  the  obstinate  silence  of  the  sick  man,  they 
decided,  in  future,  only  to  inquire  of  his  malady. 

The  pathognomonic  sj-mptoms  gave  to  each 
opposite  answers,  for  each  of  the  learned  doctors 
belonged  to  a  different  system.  In  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  purple  colour  of  the  lips,  one 
saw  certain  symptoms  of  putrid  fever  ;  the  other, 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  viscera  ;  and  the  last, 
(for  there  were  three,)  declared  for  apoplexy,  or 
paralysis,  from  the  colour  of  the  neck  atid  temples, 
the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  rigidity  of  the 
face,  and  asserted  that  the  silence  of  the  invalid 
must  only  be  attributed  to  the  commencement  of 
cerebi'al  congestion. 

The  captain,  commandant  of  the  citadel,  came 
twice  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  his  chamber.  Tlie 
first  time  he  inquired  if  there  was  anything  he 
wished  for.  He  even  offered  to  change  his  apart- 
ment, if  he  thought  the  place  he  inhabited  was  at 
all  the  cause  of  his  illness.  The  count  only  replied 
by  a  negative  sign  and  a  refusal. 

The  second  time  the  commandant  appeared  fol- 
lowed by  a  priest.  Charney  being  condemned  by 
the  physicians,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  office  to 
prepare  the  prisoner  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
religion. 

If  there  is  in  the  priesthood  an  august  and 
sacred  function,  it  is  that  of  the  priest  of  the  pri- 
sons,— of  that  priest,  the  single  spectator  whose 
presence  sanctifies  the  scaffold.  And  yet  the 
scepticism  of  our  age  has  not  hesitated  to  ridicule 
it  bitterly.  It  is  argued  that  such  priests,  being 
hardened  by  habit,  cannot  be  moved — cannot  weep 
with  tlve  guilty,  and  in  their  ejrtiortations  and 
consolations  constantly  returning  to  the  same 
thoughts,  with  them  the  trade  freezes  all  inspii*a- 
tion. 

Well  !  and  what  matter  if  the  phrases  be  the 
same  ?  Is  it  the  same  man  who  hears  them  twice  ? 
A  trade,  do  you-siiy  ?     But-  do  *Jaey  delight  in  thfe 
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trade  they  have  chosen  ?  They,  pure  and  vir- 
tuous, live  in  the  midst  of  hardened  hearts,  that 
perhaps  will  answer  their  words  of  peace,  liope, 
and  brotherly  love,  by  words  of  insult  and  con- 
tempt !  They  might,  like  you,  enjoy  the  pleasures 
and  luxuries  of  the  world,  yet  they  bring  them- 
selves in  contact  with  rags,  and  breathe  the  damp 
infectious  air  of  dungeons  ;  like  you  born  with 
sensibilities,  and  the  horror  of  blood  and  death 
which  belongs  to  human  natui'e,  they  have  volun- 
tarily condemned  themselves  to  see  a  hundred 
times  in  their  lives  the  bloody  knife  of  the  guillo- 
tine rise  and  fall.  Are  these,  then,  such  very  great 
ple^psures  ?  And  is  injury  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  men  ? 

Instead  of  thai  man  of  sorrow,  devoted  before- 
hand and  for  ever  to  such  painful  offices — instead 
of  that  man,  who,  from  virtue,  has  made  himself 
the  companion  of  the  executioner,  let  us  have  a 
new  priest  for  every  new  criminal. 

Yes,  doubtless,  he  will  be  overcome  and  dis- 
tressed— will  weep  more,  but  he  will  console  less. 
His  words,  if  he  finds  them,  will  be  interrupted 
with  sobs.  Will  he  then  be  master  of  himself 
-and  his  ideas  ?  Will  not  the  deeply-felt  emotion 
render  him  incapable  of  performing  his  duty?  and 
will  the  sight  of  his  weakness  lead  the  sufferer 
courageously  to  give  his  life  for  society,  in  ex- 
piation of  his  crime,  to  redeem  it  by  his  own 
blood  ? 

If  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  the  new  con- 
soler are  such  that,  from  the  first,  he  expei'iences 
j  neither  this  emotion  nor  this  weakness,  believe  it, 
he  is  a  hundred  times  more  insensible  by  nature 
than  the  other  by  habit. 

Then,  would  you  abolish  this  office  of  priests  of 
the  prison  1  Ah  !  take  not  away  their  last  friend 
from  those  who  are  going  to  die  !  While  mount- 
ing the  scaffold,  let  the  guilty  repentant  one  have 
a 'cross  before  his  eyes,  to  conceal  the  axe;  or  at 
least  let  his  last  look  perceive,  near  the  represent- 
ative of  man's  justice,  him  who  proclaims  God's 
clemency  ! 

Thanks  to  Heaven,  the  priest,  truly  worthy  of 
that  title,  who  was  called  to  the  bed  of  Charney, 
had  not  such  painful  duties  to  fulfil.  An  indulgent 
and  charitable  man,  he  not  only  comprehended 
from  the  silence  and  motionlessness  of  the  sick 
man,  but  better  still  from  the'  melancholy  inscrip- 
tions he  read  on  the  wall,  how  little  he  must  hope 
from  that  proud  mind. 

He  contented  himself  with  passing  the  night  in 
prayer  at  his  pillow;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  interrupt 
his  pious  office,  by  sharing  with   Ludovico   the 

■  cares  which  the  latter  lavished  on  the  sufferer, 
whilst  waiting  with  resignation  a  favourable  mo- 

■  ment  when  he  might  enlighten  the  deep  darkness 
of  incredulity  with  a  ray  of  hope. 

During  this  night,  the  decisive  night,  the  blood 
'  TOshiug  with  violence  to  the  patient's  head, 
brought  on  an  affection  of  the  brain,  a  deUrium, 
wliich,  lasting  moi*e  than  an  hour,  obliged  the  con- 
fessor and  jailor  to  unite  their  efforts  to  prevent 
the  patient  Jfrom  leaving  his  bed.  And  whilst  he 
was  struggling  in  their  arms,  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  incoherent  Avords,  speeches  without 
meaning,  and  fantastic  apostrophes,  the  words 
Picciola,  povera  Picciola  !  several  times  escaped 
'  €harney. 

"  Let  us  go  !  let  us  go  !  the  moment  is  come," 


murmiired  Ludovico.  *'  Yes,  it  is  come,"  repeated 
he  with  impatience;  "but  how  leave  the  chaplain 
here  to  struggle  alone  with  this  madman  ?  And 
yet  in  an  hour,  perhaps,  it  will  be  too  late.  Cor- 
dieu  !  Ah !  holy  Virgin  !  I  think  he  is  getting 
calmer — he  closes  his  eyes,  he  stretches  out  his 
arms  as  if  to  sleep  !  If  at  my  return  he  is  not 
dead — hurra,  hurra,  hurra  ! '' 

In  fact,  the  violence  of  the  invalid  was  lessened ; 
Ludovico  charged  the  priest  to  watch  over  him,  and 
immediately  disappeared  from  the  chamber. 

In  that  chamber,  scarcely  lighted  by  the  feeble 
flame  of  a  trembling  lamp,  no  other  noise  was 
heard  than  the  irregular  respiration  of  the  dying 
man,  the  monotonous  prayer  of  the  priest,  and  the 
wind  of  the  Alps,  which  sighed  between  the  bars 
of  the  window.  Twice  only  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  was  heard  to  mix  with  it.  It  was  the  qui 
vive  of  the  sentinel,  when  Ludovico  passed  and 
repassed  near  the  postern,  going  to  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  returning  to  the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 

Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  his 
pious  companion  in  watching  saw  him  reappear, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  vessel  full  of  a  steaming 
liquid. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  I  was  ready  to  kill  my  dog," 
said  he  on  entering.  "He  began  to  howl,  it  is  a  bad 
sign.  But  how  goes  it  on  here  ?  Has  there  been 
any  more  raving  ?  At  any  rate,  here  is  what  will 
keep  him  quiet.  I  am  going  to  taste  it.  It  is  as 
bitter  as  five  hundred  thousand  devils  !  Your 
pardon,  father  ? — taste  it  yourself." 

The  priest  gently  rejected  the  cup. 

"  Indeed  it  is  not  for  us  ;  a  pint  of  muscadel 
with  thick  slices  of  lemon  would  serve  better 
to  sustain  us  during  the  cold  night ;  is  it  not  true, 
signor  chaplain  ?  But  here,  this  is  for  him,  for 
him  alone.  He  must  drink  it — he  must  drink  it 
all !  it  is  the  prescription  !  " 

And,  while  speaking  thus,  he  poured  a  part  of 
the  liquid  into  a  cup,  moved  it  about,  blew  it  to 
cool  it,  and  when  he  thought  the  potion  at  the 
proper  heat,  he  made  Charney  take  it  almost  by 
force,  whilst  the  priest  sustained  his  head.  Then 
wrapping  him  well  up  in  the  sheets  and  coverings, 
"  We  will  see  the  effect,"  said  he  ; "  it  cannot  be 
long.  Indeed  I  shall  not  stir  from  here  till  the 
affair  is  over  ;  all  my  birds  are  in  their  cages, 
they  will  not  fly  away,  and  my  wife  will  do  very 
well  without  me  for  a  night.  Are  not  you  of  my 
opinion,  signor  chaplain  1  I  beg  pardon — father," 
repeated  he,  perceiving  an  almost  imperceptible 
gesture  of  reproof  from  his  discreet  companion. 

And  Ludovico  went  and  placed  himself  near 
the  bed,  standing,  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  countenance  of  the  dying  man,  holding  his 
breath,  and  keeping  silence,  as  in  expectation  of 
an  approaching  event. 

Seeing  that  no  change  yet  took  place,  he  repeated 
his  dose,  recommenced  his  silent  care,  and  at 
length  became  uneasy  at  perceiving  no  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  invalid.  He  feared  lest  bis 
impatience  might  have  hastened  his  death.  He 
walked  with  long  strides  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber, stamping,  cracking  his  fingers,  and  menacing 
with  gestures  the  jug  that  contained  the  rest  of 
the  liquor. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  action,  he  stopped  ap 
instant  to  contemplate  the  pale,  motionless  counte- 
nance of  Chai'uey. 
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« I   have  killed  him  !  '*    cried  he,  uttering  a 

terrible  oath.  ,    ,     .         .  •, 

The  chaplain  raised  his  head.    Ludovico  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  and  began  again  to  walk,  stamp, 
swear,  and  crack  his  fingers  ;  at  length,  fatigued 
with  these  gestures  of  emotion,  he  went  and  knelt 
down  by  the  priest,  muttering,  Mea  culpas,  and 
went  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer. 
I       At  early  dawn  he  was  still  sleeping,  and  the 
chaplain  still  praying,  when  a  burning  hand  was 
'  laid  on  the   head  of  Ludovico,  who  awoke  with 
i  a  start. 
'       "  Drink  !  "  said  the  sick  man. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice  which  he  thought 
he  should  never  hear  again,  Ludovico  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  with  a  stupified  air  looked  at  Char- 
ney,  whose  features  appeared  under  a  bath  of 
perspiration.  His  limbs  were  stretched  out,  and 
a  cloud  of  vapour  came  from  the  damp  coverings. 
Either  a  salutary  crisis  had  just  taken  place,  and 
nature,  aiding  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the 
prisoner,  triumphed  over  the  disease,  or  the 
double  dose  of  liquid  administered  by  Ludovico 
M-as  gifted  with  great  sudorific  properties  ;  this 
profuse  perspiration  seemed  at  once  to  have 
restored  the  invalid  to  life  and  reason.  He  him- 
self directed  what  appeared  likely  to  relieve  him. 
Then  turning  to  the  priest,  who  was  humbly 
stiinding  at  his  pillow — 

"  I  am  not  dead  yet,  sir,"  said  he  to  him, "  you 
see.  If  I  recover, — and  I  hope  I  shall  i-ecover, — 
I  pray  you  say  from  me  to  my  two  doctors,  that 
it  is  not  they  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  it,  and 
that  they  must  hold  mc  free  from  their  visits  and 
their  science,  foolish  and  deceitful  like  all  others. 
I  comprehended  their  discourse  sufficiently  to  be 
convinced  that  a  fortunate  chance  has  alone  come 
to  my  aid." 

"Chance,"  murmured  the  chaplain,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  that  inscription  on  the  wall  : 

Chance  is  blind,  and  it  alone  is  the  father  of 
Creation. 

Then  solemnly  articulating  the  last  word  which 
Charney  himself  had  added  : — "  Perhaps  !  "  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Quite  intoxicated  with  success,  Ludovico  ap- 
peared plunged  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  stupor  on 
hearing  the  count  speak  thus  :  not  that  he  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  sense  of  the  words  ;  he 
did  not  care  for  them  !  But  his  dying  patient  had 
uttered  them,  collected  his  ideas,  looked,  lived, 
perspired  !  This  was  what  overcame  him  with 
emotion,  and  filled  him  with  satisfaction  and  pride. 
After  some  moments  of  admiring  silence, 

'♦  Hurra  !  "  cried  he  at  last,  *'  Hurra  !  what  a 
wonder  !  he  is  saved,  thanks  to  whom  ? " 

And  he  shook  in  air  the  empty  earthen  pot, 
and  kissed  it  and  addressed  it  with  the  sweetest 
words  in  his  vocabulary. 

"  Thanks  to  whom  ?  "  repeated  the  prisoner  ; 
« thanks  to  your  good  cares  perhaps,  my  good 
Ludovico.  But  if  I  am  really  cured,  those  gen- 
tlemen the  physicians  will  not  the  less  attribute 
the  honour  of  it  to  their  prescriptions,  and  the 
chaplain  to  his  prayers," 

«  Neither  they  nor  I  sliall  have  the  glory  of 


it !  "  replied  Ludovico,  gesticulating  again. — "A» 
to  the  chaplain,  one  does  not  know,  he  could  only 
do  well.— But  the  others  !     The  others  !  " 

"Who  is  then  this  saviour,  this  unknown  pro- 
tector 1 "  said  Charney  with  a  sort  of  indifference,, 
for  he  expected  Ludovico  would  atti-ibute  his 
cure  to  some  saint. 

"  It  is  not  a  protector,"  said  lie  ;  "  it  is  a  pro- 
tectress." 

"  How  ?  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  A  Madonna^ 
is  it  not  ? " 

*'  No,  it  is  not  a  Madonna,  signer  count.  She 
who  has  saved  you  from  death,  and  from  the- 
claws  of  the  devil,  certainly,  for  you  would  die 
without  confession,  is,  first  and  before  all,  the 
signora  Picciola  !  Piccioliua  !  Piccioletta  !  my 
god-daughter, — yes,  my  god-daughter,  since  it  was 
I  who  first  gave  her  her  name — her  name  of 
Picciola.  Did  you  not  tell  me  so  ?  She  is  thea 
my  god-daughter — I  am  her  god- father — and  I 
am  proud  of  it,  per  Bacco  !  " 

"  Picciola  !  "  cried  the  count,  rising  suddenly,, 
and  leaning  his  elbow  on  his  pillow,  his  reani- 
mated features  assuming  an  expression  of  the 
liveliest  interest.  *'  Explain  yourself,  my  good 
Ludovico,  explain  yourself  !  " 

*'  Are  you  astonished  at  it  ? "  replied  he  with 
his  usual  wink.  "  Is  this,  then,  the  first  time  she 
has  rendered  you  this  service  %  When  you  are 
attacked  by  that  illness  to  which  you  are  subject,, 
is  it  not  always  with  this  plant  you  are  cured  ? 
You  told  me  so  at  least,  and  I  recollected  it,  thank 
God  !  for  it  appears  that  Picciola  knows  more  of 
it  in  one  of  her  leaves,  than  all  the  square-caps  of 
Montpelier  and  Paris  put  together.  Yes,  upon 
my  word !  my  little  god-daughter,  in  this  affair,, 
would  have  defied  a  complete  regiment  of  physi- 
cians, were  it  of  four  battalions,  and  each  battalion 
of  four  hundred  men.  As  a  proof,  how  your 
three  ignoramuses  ran  away,  beating  a  retreat,. 
and  throwing  the  bed-clothes  over  your  nose  t 
Instead  of  which,  Picciola  ! — ah  !  the  brave  little 
plant !  may  God  preserve  the  seed  of  it  ! — A» 
for  me,  I  shall  not  forget  the  recipe,  and  if  ever 
my  little  Antonio  falls  ill,  I  will  make  him  drink 
it  in  broth,  and  eat  it  in  salad,  though  it  be  bitterer- 
than  chicory.  She  had  only  to  show  herself, 
and  the  victory  was  decided.  Since  you  are- 
cured, — yes,  really  cured,  for  now  you  open  your 
eyes  wide, — you  laugh  !  Ah  !  long  live  the  most 
illustrious  signoi'a  Picciola  ! ' ' 

Charney  took  pleasure  in  the  noisy  and  loqua- 
cious joy  of  his  worthy  keeper  ;  his  return  to- 
life,  the  idea  of  owing  it  to  that  very  plant  that 
had  already  charmed  his  long  hours  of  captivity, 
inspired  a  lively  sentiment  of  happiness,  and  a 
smile  in  fact  showed  itself  on  his  yet  fevered  lips, 
when  suddenly  a  pamful,  disti'essing  idea  crossed 
his  mind. 

"  But  tell  me,  this  plant,"  said  he  to  Ludovico, 
"  how  has  it  contributed  to  my  cure  \  How  have 
you  employed  it  ?  " 

And  a  kind  of  terror  agitated  him  while  asking 
the  question. 

"  Nothing  more  simple,"  replied  the  jailor  tran- 
quilly ;  "  a  pint  of  water,  on  a  good  fire,  three 
boils — a  perfect  ptisan  ;  that  is  all." 

"  Great  God  !  "  cried  Charney,  falling  back 
on  his  pillow  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  head, 
•*  you  have  destroyed  it  1    Ah  !    I  have  no  re- 
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proaches  to  make  you,  Ludovico.  And  yet  my  poor 
Picciola !  What  shall  I  do  1  what  will  become 
of  me  without  her  1  " 

"  Come,  come,  calm  yourself,"  said  Ludovico, 
drawing  nearer,  and  his  voice  assuming  an  almost 
paternal  tone,  to  console  the  captive,  who  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  like  a  child  who  has  just 
lost  his  favourite  plaything.  "  Calm  yourself,  and 
do  not  uncover  yourself  as  you  are  doing.  Listen 
to  me,"  added  he,  occupying  himself  all  the  time  in 
readjusting  the  clothes,  and  remedying  the  general 
disorder  of  the  bed,  caused  by  the  sudden  move- 
ments of  the  patient.  *'  Ought  I  to  have  hesitated 
sacrificing  a  gilliflower  to  save  a  man's  life  1  Cer- 
tainly not.  Well,  nevertheless,  I  could  scarcely 
have  decided  on  killing  at  the  first  blow  and  put- 
ting it  whole  into  the  pot.  Besides,  it  was  useless. 
I  have  only  borrowed  a  little  of  it.  With  my 
wife's  scissors,  I  cut  a  handful  of  the  useless 
leaves,  and  a  few  little  branches  without  buds,  for 
it  has  three  buds  now  ! — eh  !  is  not  that  fine  ?  The 
operation  is  well  done,  and  it  has  not  died  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  better  now,  and  you 
also  !  You  see  you  must  be  good  ! — Be  good, 
perspire  well,  finish  your  cure,  and  you  shall  see 
it  again  1 " 

Charney  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  gratitude, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

This  time  Ludovico  held  out  his,  and  pressed 
that  of  the  count  with  emotion,  for  his  eye  was 
moist.  But  suddenly,  reproaching  himself  doubt- 
less for  this  infraction  of  the  invariable  rule  of 
conduct  that  he  had  laid  down  beforehand,  the 
muscles  of  his  face  lengthened,  his  voice  became 
rougher  ;  at  length,  still  keeping  the  prisoner's 
hand  between  his,  but  as  if  he  tried  to  make  him 
ascribe  the  change  to  his  former  movement, 

**  You  see  now,  how  you  are  still  uncovering 
yourself !  "  said  he  ;  and  he  gently,  and  like  a 
doctor,  replaced  the  arm  of  the  sick  man  in  bed  ; 
then,  after  new  recommendations,  made  in  an 
official  tone,  he  left  the  room,  humming  gi'avely, 

"  Je  suis  geolier, 
C'est  mon  metier ; 
3f ieux  vaut  5a  qu'etie  prisonnier." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  day,  and  the  day  following,  extreme  debility, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  great  crisis  and 
profuse  perspiration,  rendered  Charney  almost 
incapable  of  moving  or  thinking  ;  but  on  the  third 
day,  a  sensible  improvement  was  visible,  and  if, 
from  his  weakness,  he  was  still  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed,  at  least  he  looked  forward,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  to  the  moment  when  he  should  be  able 
to  rise,  to  walk,  resume  his  usual  exercise,  and 
again  see  his  companion  and  preserver. 

For  all  his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  it. 
He  could  not  understand  by  what  singular  circum- 
stances, this  weak  plant,  thx'own  under  his  feet, 
in  the  court  of  his  prison,  had  cured  him  of  his 
disgust  and  weariness  of  life,  which  the  attractions 
of  society  and  fortune  had  been  unable  to  remove  ; 
now  it  had  snatched  him  from  death — him,  whom 
human  science  had  condemned.  In  his  inability 
to  apply  the  strength  of  his  reason  to  clear  this 
mysterious  point,  he  attached  himself  more  and 


more  to  his  Picciola  with  a  sort  of  superstition. 
His  gratitude  to  this  inert,  insensible  being  could 
not  be  based  on  anything  of  reflection  and  inten- 
tion ;  he,  however,  experienced  a  wish  to  give  it 
his  affection,  in  exchange  for  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  it.  Where  reason  cannot,  imagina- 
tion will  work.  His  was  excited,  and  his  love  for 
Picciola  became  a  blind  worship.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  a  supernatural  chain  linked  them  with 
one  another ;  that  there  existed  thus,  in  matter, 
secret  attractions,  incomprehensible  sympathies, 
connecting  the  man  to  the  plant.  He  who  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  God,  was  in  danger  of 
yielding  his  faith  to  the  puerilities  of  judicial  as- 
trology. Picciola  was  then  his  star,  his  Madonna, 
his  talisman  ! 

How  is  it  we  see  men  illustrious,  from  their 
learning  or  genius,  deny  a  Pi-ovidence,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  influenced  by  supei-stition  ?  Is  it 
not  that,  blinded  by  human  pride,  they  would 
attribute  to  themselves  all  their  glory  or  their 
strength  ;  but  that  the  instinctive  religious  senti- 
ment which  they  stifle  in  their  hearts,  being  turned 
aside  from  its  right  path,  breaks  forth  in  spite  of 
them,  but  still  stamped  with  the  fantastic  image 
of  their  own  thoughts?  That  homage  which  they 
arrest  in  its  flight  towards  heaven  falls  again  to 
the  earth.  They  aspire  to  judge,  not  to  believe, 
and  their  genius,  narrow  in  its  grandeur,  contract- 
ing the  horizon  before  them,  only  pex'mits  them 
to  seize  some  of  the  combinations  of  the  Great 
Whole.  They  neglect  the  whole  for  the  detail, 
because  this  isolated  detail  they  believe  them- 
selves able  to  measure,  and  submit  to  the  analysis 
of  their  reason,  not  perceiving  the  points  of  union 
which  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the  created 
world  :  for  is  not  creation,  heaven,  earth,  man, 
the  stars,  the  whole  universe,  a  single  being,  im- 
mense, complete,  varied  to  infinity,  which  lives 
and  breathes  under  the  powerful  hand  of  God  ! 

Thus  it  was  that  Charney,  his  imagination  per- 
haps still  excited  by  fever,  saw  only  Picciola  in  all 
nature  ;  and,  to  find  analogies  for  it,  he  awakened 
his  powerful  memory,  and  asked  of  it  the  history 
of  miraculous  plants,  from  the  moly  of  Homer,  the 
palm-tree  of  Latona,  the  ash  of  Odin,  to  the  plant 
of  gold  which  shines  before  the  Breton  peasant, 
or  the  thorn-flower  which  pi'eserves  the  shepherds 
of  La  Brie  from  evil  thoughts.  He  recalled  the 
Ruminal  fig-tree  of  the  Romans,  the  Teutates  of 
the  Celts,  adored  under  the  form  of  an  oak  ;  the 
vervain  of  the  Gauls,  the  lotus  of  the  Greeks,  the 
beans  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  mandrake  of  the 
Hebrew  priests.  He  brought  to  mind  the  blue 
canipac  of  the  Persians,  which  grows  for  them 
only  in  Paradise  ;  the  touba-tree  shading  the 
celestial  throne  of  Mahomet  ;  the  magnificent 
camalata,  the  verdant  amrita,  from  which  the 
Indians  see  suspended  fruits  of  ambrosia  and 
richness.  He  attached  also  a  symbolical  sense  to 
that  Japanese  custom  of  placing,  as  a  pedestal  to 
their  divinities,  heliotropes,  or  water-lilies,  and 
making  love  rise  from  the  bosom  of  a  flower.  He 
admired  that  religious  scruple  of  the  Siamese, 
who  forbid  attempts  on  the  existence  of  certain 
plants,  and  even  pi'otect  them  from  mutilation. 
What  formerly  might  have  excited  ridicule  and 
contempt,  and  sunk  weak  human  nature  in  his 
opinion,  now  raised  it  in  his  eyes  !  For  he  knew 
what  grave  teachings  may  come  from  a  stalk  ox 
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a  branch  ;  and  in  the  customs  of  idolatry,  he  now 
only  saw  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which  gave 
them  birth. 

He  heard  Charlemagne,  a  legislator  and  philoso- 
pher, from  the  summit  of  his  western  throne, 
recommend  t'.ie  holy  cultivation  of  flowers  to  his 
people.  He  could  even  enter  into  the  lively  ten- 
derness that  Xerxes,  accoi*ding  to  the  account  of 
Elian  and  Herodotus,  felt  for  a  plane  ;  caressing 
it,  pi'essing  it  in  his  arms,  sleeping  with  delight 
under  its  shade,  decorating  it  with  bracelets  and 
necklaces  of  gold,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief 
I     when  obliged  to  quit  it ! 

I  Already  convalescent,  Chamey  was  one  morning 
j  sitting  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  in  his  room,  the 
I  threshold  of  which  he  had  not  yet  crossed  since  his 
!  illness,  when,  his  door  suddenly  opening,  Ludovico, 
with  a  joyous  countenance,  rushed  towards  him. 

**  It  is  in  flower  !  Picciola  !  Piccioletta,  my  dear 
little  daughter  ! " 

"  In  flower  ! "  cried  Chamey  ;  "  I  will  see  it  !  " 
In  vain  the  good  jailor  remonstrated  on  the 
imprudence  there  might  be  in  going  out  so  soon  ; 
that  he  should  have  patience  for  a  day  or  two, 
that  the  morning  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced, 
that  the  air  was  cool,  that  a  relapse  was  often 
fatal ; — all  was  useless.     The  only  thing  he  could 
obtain  was,  that  the  prisoner  would  wait  an  hour 
longer,  that  the  sun  might  be  in  its  power. 
*'  It  is  in  flower  !  "  said  Chamey  to  himself. 
That  hour,  how  long  it  seemed  !   and  yet  he 
occupied  himself  as  well  as  he  could.      For  the 
first  time  since  his  captivity  he  thought  of  his 
toilette.     Yes,  of  his  toilette,  his  dress  in  honour 
of  Picciola  !  of  Picciola  in  flower  !     His  clothes 
were  dusty,  his  beard  was  long.     He  arranged  it 
'all.     A  mirror,  until   that  moment  forgotten  in 
his  precious  box,  was  brought  forth,  and  he  care- 
'  fully  shaved  himself, — shaved  himself  to  see  it  in 
flower  !     It  was  his  first  coming  forth  after  his 
illness — the  visit  of  the  invalid  to  his  physician,  of 
the  lover  to  his  mistress  !     And  when  all  was  done, 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  glass,  and  he  was  astonished 
to  find,   notwithstanding  his  recent   illness,   his 
countenance  less  faded,  his  features  less  sunk,  his 
•forehead  less  wrinkled,  than  formerly.      He  re- 
membered that  he  was  still  young  ;  that  if  there 
■  are  bitter  corroding  thoughts,  which  even  wither 
the  external  form,  there  are  others  gifted  with  the 
power  of  reviving  it. 

At  the  precise  moment  Ludovico  presented  him- 
self. He  supported  the  count  while  descending 
the  steep  steps  of  the  massive  winding  stairs  ; 
and  when  he  entered  the  little  court,  either  from 
the  effect  of  the  pure  air  and  light  of  heaven,  or 
the  privilege  of  those  new  and  lively  faculties  with 
•^'hich  convalescents  are  endowed,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  perfume  of  hia  flower  was  redolent 
in  all  around  ;  and  it  was  to  it  he  attributed  the 
delightful  refreshing  impressions  of  returning 
health  that  he  experienced. 

This  time  Picciola  showed  hereelf  in  all  the 
radiance  of  her  beauty.  She  displayed  to  his  eyes 
*her  brilliant  coloured  corolla  ;  white,  purple,  and 
rose  mingled  on  her  large  petals,  edged  with  little 
silver  streaks,  amongst  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  reflected,  and  spread  around  a  radiance  like 
a  luminous  halo.  Chamey  contemplated  it  with 
transport  ;  he  feared  lest  he  should  dull  it  with 
•nis  breath,  ot  wither  H  by  laying  his  liand  on  it. 


He  no  longer  thought  of  analysing  or  studying ; 
he  admired  it,  he  enjoyed  it,  by  sight  and  smell. 
But  soon  another  idea  banished  these  pleasures, 
and  his  eye  no  longer  rested  on  the  flower.  He 
saw  traces  of  mutilation  on  his  Picciola ;  shortened 
branches,  leaves  half  cut  by  the  scissors.  The 
wounds  were  not  yet  closed.  He  then  remem- 
bered he  owed  his  life  to  it ;  and,  in  the  memory 
of  the  benefits  he  had  received,  he  forgot  its 
splendour  and  its  perfume  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

By  order  of  the  physician,  the  convalescent  had 
the  right  the  following  days  of  enjojing  a  walk  in 
his  court  at  whatever  hours  he  liked,  and  even  of 
prolonging  it  when  he  wished.  He  was  now  en- 
abled to  resume  with  ardour  the  studies  he  had 
commenced. 

With  the  intention  of  recording  in  writing  the 
observations  that  he  had  made  on  his  plant  from 
the  first  day  to  the  present  moment,  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Ludovico  to  procure  him  ink, 
pens,  and  paper.  He  expected  at  first  to  see  him 
knit  his  brows,  assume  his  air  of  importance,  that 
he  might  be  longer  importuned,  and  yield  at 
length  either  from  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
invalid  and  his  god-daughter,  or  by  the  hope  of 
gain, — for  now  it  was  a  question  of  purchase. 

But  there  was  none  of  this  ;  Ludovico  received 
his  proposition  at  first  gaily. 

"  What  then  !  signer  count,  nothing  is  more 
easy,"  said  he,  gently  pressing  his  pipe  with  his 
thumb,  and  turning  aside  to  take  several  puffs  to 
prevent  its  being  extinguished  ;  for  he  always  left 
off  smoking  before  Charney,  who  disliked  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  "I  am  far  from  opposing  it. 
But  all  these  little  things  are  among  those  that  lie 
under  the  key  of  the  governor,  and  not  under 
mine.  If  you  wish  to  write  anything,  addx-eSs 
him  as  soon  as  possible  a  fine  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  will  do." 

Charney  smiled,  and  was  not  discouraged. 

"  But  to  write  this  petition,  my  dear  Ludovico, 
I  must  first  have  what  I  ask  for — pens,  ink,  and 
paper ! " 

"  That  is  quite  right,  signer  count,  quite  right ; 
I  have  pulled  the  ass  by  the  tail  to  make  him  go 
the  faster,"  replied  the  jailor.  "  This  is  what  is 
usually  done  in  case  of  a  petition,"  added  he, 
with  a  knowing  air,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his 
arms  crossed  behind  his  back.  "  I  will  go  to  the 
governor,  and  tell  him  you  wish  to  address  some 
demand  to  him,  without  explaining  what,  that 
does  not  regard  me — that  regards  him,  and  re- 
gards you.  If  he  cannot  come  and  talk  to  you 
himself,  he  sends  a  man.  This  man  will  bi-ing 
you  a  pen,  and  paper  stamped  and  marked — a 
single  sheet.  You  write  on  it  while  he  is  present, 
he  seals  it  before  you  ;  you  return  him  the  pen, 
he  carries  away  the  letter,  and  all  is  done." 

"  But,  Ludovico,  it  is  not  from  the  governor  1 
want  to  get  all  this,  but  from  you." 

"  From  me !  You  do  not  know  my  orders," 
said  the  jailor,  suddenly  resuming  his  cold,  harsli 
ah'. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  at  his  pipe,  blew  it  out 
slowly,  as  if  to  keep  the  count  at  a  distance,  made 
lia'Tf  a  tichi  to  the  right,  and  went  away.    And  the 
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next  day,  when  Charney  returned  to  the  charge, 
he  contented  himself  with  whilcing  his  eye  and 
sliaking  his  head. 

Too  proud  to  humble  himself  before  the  go- 
vernor, but  too  desirous  of  accomplishing  his  pro- 
ject to  abandon  it  so  quickly,  with  a  toothpick, 
4rad  using  a  razor  for  a  penknife,  the  prisoner  had 
soon  made  a  pen  ;  soot  mixed  with  water,  and  a 
•gilded  bottle  from  his  dressing-case,  served  him 
for  ink  and  inkstand  ;  and  fine  white  cambric 
handkerchiefs,  remains  of  his  past  splendour,  did 
instead  of  paper.  Thus  Charney,  separated  from 
J*icciola,  could  still  occupy  himself  with  her,  by 
writing  the  result  of  his  observations. 
•  What  delightful,  surprising  ones  he  made  ! 
What  pleasure  he  would  have  felt  in  communi- 
cating them  to  an  ear  capable  of  understanding 
them  !  His  neighbour  the  fly-catcher  seemed  to 
him  worthy  of  receiving  his  confidence  ;  that 
countenance,  which  he  had  at  first  thought  so 
sullen  and  forbidding,  he  had  since  seen  lighted 
tip  with  kindness,  and  even  sparkle  with  that  sort 
of  brightness  that  a  quick  intellect  gives.  When, 
from  his  little  window,  the  old  man  cast  upon  him 
and  Picciola  a  half  curious,  half  thoughtful  eye, 
Charney  felt  attracted  by  that  look.  A  gesture  of 
the  hand,  a  smile  even,  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween them  ;  but  the  rules  of  the  prison  prevented 
their  addressing  any  words  to  each  other,  even  to 
inquire  after  their  health  ;  and  the  great  explorer 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  precious  discoveries  to  himself  alone. 

In  the  number  of  these  we  must  mention  the 
singular  property  which  he  discovered  in  his 
iiower,  of  turning  towards  the  sun,  and  facing  it 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  the  better  to  ab- 
sorb its  rays  ;  and  when  he  hid  himself  behind 
the  clouds,  and  rain  threatened,  it  immediately 
sheltered  itself  under  its  folded  petals,  as  a  vessel 
furls  its  sails  before  a  storm.  "  Is  heat,  then,  so 
necessary  to  it  ?  "  thought  Charney  ;  "  and  why — 
why  also  does  it  seem  to  fear  the  slightest  shower, 
which  would  only  cool  it  ?  Oh  !  I  have  confidence 
•in  it  now — it  will  explain  this  to  me ! " 

Picciola  had  already  been  to  him  a  benevolent 
^il)othecary  ;  it  could  At  need  serve  him  for  a  com- 
•pass  and  barometer,  it  was  now  going  to  serve  for 
ii  clock. 

From  observing  its  perfume,  he  thought  he 
remarked  that  it  varied  towards  certain  periods  of 
,the  day.  At  first  he  imagined  this  phenomenon 
an  illusion  of  his  senses ;  but  repeated  experiments 
showed  him  its  reality,  and  he  became  at  last  able 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  hour  of  the  day 
from  the  odour  of  his  plant  *. 

The  flowers  were  multiplied,  and  towards  e\en- 
•ing,  above  all,  Picciola  spread  its  sweetest  odours. 
Then,  how  did  the  happy  captive  love  to  approach  it ! 
.By  means  of  some  planks,  supplied  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Ludovico,  he  had  constructed  a  little 
•bench,  supported  by  four  strong  sticks,  pointed  at 
the  ends,  and  driven  into  the  interstices  of  the 
pavement.  A  rough  back  lent  him  its  support 
when  lie  wished  to  think  and  forget  himself,  by 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  plant.  There  he 
felt  more  at  his  ease  than  he  had  ever  felt  on  rich 
sofas  of  silk,  and  sometimes  passed  whole  hours 

*  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked  the  same  properties  in  the 
Antirrhinum  repens  (creeping- snap-dragon) — Flora  Bri- 
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there  in  meditation  while  enjoying  the  pei'fume  : 
recalling  the  days  of  his  youth,  which  had  passed 
away  without  pleasures,  without  affections,  lost  in 
the  midst  of  vain  chimeras,  in  a  premature  disen- 
chantment. 

It  often  happened  that,  in  the  course  of  these 
examinations  of  the  past,  he  fell  into  deep  reve- 
ries, participating  at  once  of  sleeping  and  waking  ; 
and  whilst  his  bodily  powers  appeared  suspended, 
his  over-excited  imagination  peopled  the  court  of 
his  pi'ison  with  lovely,  exquisite  visions. 

He  was  again  at  those  fetes  where  so  lately 
ennui  had  pursued  him ;  where  he  lavished  on  all, 
pleasures  and  happiness,  in  which  he  alone  could 
not  partake. 

He  saw,  in  a  winter's  evening,  the  front  of  his 
splendid  hotel,  in  the  Rue  de  Verneuil,  sponta- 
neously illuminated.  The  noise  of  a  thousand 
carriages  sounded  in  his  ears  ;  by  the  light  of 
torches  they  entered  his  circular  court,  and  each 
of  them  deposited  by  turns  on  the  steps  of  his 
portico,  covei'ed  with  carpets  and  adorned  with 
hangings,  the  *'  Exquisites,"  wrapped  in  thick  fure, 
from  under  which  glanced  rich  silks  ;  the  "  Incon- 
ceivables,"  with  pointed  hat,  high  cravat,  and 
nether  garments  adorned  with  bunches  of  ribands 
at  the  knees  ;  celebrated  artists,  with  bare  necks 
and  short  hair,  a  costume  semi-Greek,  semi- 
French  ;  generals,  plumed  and  girdled  with  the 
tri-color  ;  men  of  science,  and  men  of  letters, 
with  or  without  green  collars :  crowds  of  footmen 
were  everywhere  seen,  heedless,  under  their  new 
liveries,  of  the  decrees  of  the  Conventional  I'epublic, 
now  gone  out  of  fashion.  ' 

In  his  saloons  he  found,  pell-mell,  mixed  toge- 
ther, all  the  illustrations,  all  the  whimsicalities  of 
the  epoch.  The  toga  and  the  chlamys  brushed 
against  the  frock  coat  and  military  cloak  ;  pumps 
Avith  rosettes,  and  boots  laced  or  spurred,  glided 
over  the  same  floor  with  the  sandal  and  the  buskiil. 
Men  of  law  and  men  of  the  pen,  men  of  the  sword 
and  men  of  money,  ministers  and  contractors, 
ai'tists  and  governors,  whirled  side  by  side  in  this 
oUa  podrida  of  the  Directory.  There  an  actor 
stood  by  a  member  of  the  old  clergy  ;  a  ci-devaiYt 
noble,  by  a  ci-devant  pauper  :  aristocracy  and 
democracy  there  joined  hands ;  riches  and  science 
walked  arm-in-arm.  It  was  society  in  regenera>- 
tion,  rallying  its  different  parties,  each  of  which 
felt  too  weak  to  make  a  circle  of  its  own,  around  a 
common  centre.  Separation  was  deferred  to  a 
future  period.  Thus  children  of  different  classes 
act,  whom  age  or  the  desire  of  pleasure  assemble 
together ;  as  they  grow  up,  they  gradually  separate 
from  their  playfellows,  unknowingly  led  away  by 
the  powerful  attraction  of  the  system  of  soci^ 
order. 

Charney  smiled  while  contemplating  this  med- 
ley of  manners,  states,  and  customs.  What  had 
formerly  been  to  him  the  copious  source  of  bitter 
contemptuous  thoughts  of  the  whole  human  race, 
now  only  raised  in  his  bosom  a  slight  feeling  of 
ridicule  at  those  years  of  follies  and  vain  attempts; 

Suddenly  brilliant  orchestras  burst  forth,  in 
lively,  varied,  and  animated  measures.  Charney 
recognised  the  au-s  which  he  had  formerly  heard, 
btit  the  impressions  he  received  were  much  more 
vivid  to  his  senses.  The  sparkling  light  of  the 
lustres,  their  many^coloured  reflections  in  the  mir- 
rors and  glasses,  the  warm  and  scented  .air  of  a 
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ball  and  festival  room,  the  noisy  gaiety  of  the 
guests,  the  troops  of  waltzers  who  touched  him 
irhile  passing,  the  light  and  frivolous  conversation 
which  was  increasing  and  buzzing  around  him,  the 
resounding  laughter — all  gave  him  a  sensation  of 
inexpressible  joy  which  he  had  never  known  before. 
Then  the  women,  with  their  elegant,  graceful 
forms,  with  white  shoulders  and  swanlike  necks, 
dresses  in  rich  tissues,  and  gauzes  striped  with 
gold  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  appeared  before 
him.  He  recognised  them.  They  were  the  usual 
guests  and  ornaments  of  his  splendid  soirees,  when, 
rich  and  free,  they  cited  him  as  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate of  the  earth.  There,  the  proud  Tallien, 
dressed  a-la-Grecque,  and  wearing  jewels  and  rich 
rings,  even  on  the  toes  of  her  beautiful  naked  feet, 
scarcely  imprisoned  in  light  golden  sandals — the 
charming  Recamier,  whom  Athens  would  have 
deified,  and  the  gentle,  touching  Josephine,  for- 
merly countess  of  Beauhamais,  who,  from  her 
grace,  often  passed  for  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three,  shone  unrivalled.  Near  them  were  others, 
who  even  in  their  presence  dazzled  by  their 
beauty,  coquetry,  and  dress  !  How  young  and 
pretty  Charney  thought  them  now  !  How  much 
more  attraction  and  sweetness  did  they  now  ap- 
pear  to  possess  than  formerly  !  How  happy 
would  he  have  felt  to  have  been  allowed  to  make 
his  choice  among  so  many  brilliant  women  ! 

He  endeavoured  to  do  so,  and  often  wandering 
undecided  from  one  to  the  other,  he  suddenly  fixed 
on  one  whom  he  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  ;  but  his  attention  was  not  attracted  by  un- 
covered shoulders,  diamonds,  or  ornaments. 

He  was  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  her  air  and 
costume,  as  she  timidly  cast  down  her  head,  as  if 
fearing  to  be  seen  ;  yet  she  also  was  beautiful !  It 
was  a  young  girl,  clothed  in  white,  having  no  orna- 
ment save  the  grace  of  innocence,  and  the  blush 
that  tinged  her  cheeks.  Chai*ney  had  never  seen 
her  before,  and  in  proportion  as  he  fixed  his  re- 
gards on  her,  the  others  seemed  to  fade  and  disap- 
pear. She  was  soon  the  only  one  ;  he  could  exa- 
mine her  at  his  leisure  ;  and  his  emotion  increased 
while  beholding  her  :  but  how  was  it  redoubled, 
when  he  remarked  in  her  black  hair  a  flower  ! 
That  flower,  it  was  one  from  his  plant !  the  flower 
of  his  prison  !  He  extended  his  arms  towards  the 
young  girl,  and  wished  to  advance  ;  but  suddenly 
all  grew  indistmct  to  his  view,  all  was  agitated 
around  him  ;  a  last  time  the  orchestra  of  the  ball 
was  heard  with  redoubled  force — then  the  young 
girl  and  the  flower  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in 
one  another,  the  spreading  leaves,  the  open  scented 
petals  were  multiplied  around  the  lovely  face,  and 
Boon  hid  it  entirely.  The  walls  of  the  saloon,  de- 
spoiled of  their  hangings,  were  ah-eady  dark,  and 
presented  nothing  to  his  view  but  a  kind  of  indis- 
tinct vapour.  The  lustre,  gradually  extinguishing, 
was  detached  from  the  ceiling,  and  suddenly  de- 
scribed an  arch  of  light,  which  gilded  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cloud  as  it  faded  away  from  the 
sight.  Heavy  pavement  replaced  the  shining 
echoing  floor.  It  was  cold  reason  returning  in  the 
midst  of  delirium ;  it  was  i-emembrance  destroying 
illusion,  truth  dissipating  the  dream. 

The  prisoner  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  on  his 
bench,  his  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the  yard,  his 
flower  before  him,  and  the  sun  setting  ia  the 
horizon. 


When  first  he  found  himself  attacked  by  this 
species  of  vertigo,  he  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment on  thinking  that  it  was  always  when  seated 
on  his  rustic  bench,  near  his  plant,  that  these 
sweet  dreams  visited  him.  Nothing,  however,  was 
more  natural  than  the  effects  he  had  experienced. 
He  himself  explained  them,  on  recollecting  that 
the  sweet  gaseous  emanations  from  flowers  may 
sometimes  cause  a  slight  and  pleasing  asphyxia. 
Then,  with  wonder,  he  contemplated  all  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  him  and  his  plant,  the  almost 
magic  influence  it  exercised  over  him  ;  and  those 
brilliant  f^tes  in  which  he  had  just  taken  a  part, 
it  was  Picciola  who  gave  them  ! 

But  that  modest  simple  young  girl,  whose  unex- 
pected appearance  threw  him  into  an  agitation  so 
strange,  yet  so  delightful,  who  was  she  ?  Had  he 
seen  her  before  ?  and,  like  those  other  fair  ones, 
was  she  but  a  remembrance  of  times  gone  by  ? 
His  memory,  however,  could  recal  nothing  like 
her.  If  she  were,  on  the  contrary,  a  revelation  of 
the  future  !— but  had  he  a  future,  and  ought  he  to 
believe  in  revelations  ?  No !  the  young  girl  in  the 
white  robe,  with  the  modest  blush — that  being,  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  attractive,  who  dimmed 
and  eclipsed  her  brilliant  rivals,  it  was  Picciola ! 
Picciola  pei*sonified  and  poeticised  in  a  dream  ! 
Well,  it  is  she  whom  he  ought  to  love,  it  is  she 
whom  he  will  love  !  He  can  easily  recal  her  grace- 
ful figure,  and  the  ingenuous  features  with  which 
she  was  invested  :  it  is  henceforth  with  this  sweet 
image  that  he  will  nourish  his  reveries,  that  he  will 
fill  the  void  of  his  heart  and  mind.  She,  at  least, 
can  understand  him,  answer  him,  come  and  sit 
near  him,  walk  by  him,  follow  him,  smile  on  him, 
love  him  !  She  will  live  in  his  life,  in  his  breath, 
in  his  love  !  he  will  speak  to  her  in  his  thoughts, 
and  will  close  his  eyes  to  see  her.  They  shall  be 
but  one,  and  he  will  be  two ! 

Thus  the  captive  of  Fenestrella  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  those  beloved  studies  which  had  in- 
toxicated his  fancy  a  charm  which  was  not  less 
illusive,  and  entered  more  and  more  into  that 
sphere  of  poetry  from  whence  we  return  like  the 
bee  from  the  bosom  of  the  flower,  all  perfumed, 
and  with  a  harvest  of  honey.  Thus  together  with 
actual  life  he  enjoyed  an  imaginative  existence, 
that  completion  of  the  other  without  which  men 
would  only  possess  half  the  benefits  of  the  Creator. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  Picciola  the 
plant  and  Picciola  the  fair  girl.  After  reasoning 
and  labour,  he  had  pleasure  and  love  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Pursuing  his  experiments  upon  the  blooming 
of  flowers,  Charney  felt  each  day  new' raptures  as 
he  investigated  the  ordinary  wonders  of  nature. 
But  his  eyes  were  unable  to  penetrate  into  those 
subtler  mysteries,  so  unapproachable  by  sight.  He 
was  lamenting  his  own  want  of  power,  when  Ludo- 
vico  presented  to  him,  from  his  neighbour  the 
Italian  conspiratore,  a  strong  magnifying-glass,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  number  eight 
thousand  ocular  facets  on  the  cornea  of  a  fly. 
Charney  felt  a  thrill  of  joy.  Thanks  to  this  instru- 
ment, the  most  minute  parts  of  his  plant  would 
appear  clear  to  his  view  five  times  their  natural 
size.     Then  he  advanced,  or  thought  he  was  ad- 
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vancing,  with  rapid  strides  on  the  road  of  discovery! 
He  divided  and  analysed  the  external  envelope  of 
his  flower  ;  he  thought  he  could  discover  that 
those  brilliant  colours  of  the  petals,  their  form, 
their  purple  spots,  those  bands  of  velvet  or  satin 
which  were  attached  to  their  base,  or  ornamented 
their  circumference,  were  not  there  only  to  please 
the  eye  by  the  sight  of  their  beauty,  but  also  to 
divide  or  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  lessen  or 
increase  their  force,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
flower,  accomplishing  the  great  act  of  fructifica- 
tion. Those  bright  varnished  surfaces,  shining  like 
porcelain,  were  doubtless  glandulous  masses  of 
absorbent  vessels,  intended  for  the  reception  of 
air,  light,  and  moisture,  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  seeds  ;  for  without  light,  no  colour  ;  without 
air  and  heat,  no  life  !  Moisture,  heat,  light :  of 
these,  then,  were  vegetables  composed,  those  won- 
ders of  the  earth  ! — and  to  this,  also,  they  must 
return  when  they  die. 

Unknown  to  him,  it  often  happened  that,  during 
his  hours  of  study  and  delight,  Charney  had  two 
attentive  spectators,  who  followed  him  in  all  his 
movements,  and,  from  sympathy,  took  part  in  all 
his  emotions  :  Gerhardi  and  his  daughter. 

Brought  up  under  the  eye  of  a  father  deeply 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion,  and  pass- 
ing his  life  in  retirement  and  contemplation,  Gir- 
hardi's  daughter  possessed  a  character  in  which 
the  most  elevated  and  healthful  feelings  of  our 
nature  appeared  combined.  Her  beauty,  virtues, 
and  graces,  of  both  mind  and  person,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  admirers  ;  gifted  with  a  deep  and 
extended  sensibility,  she  seemed  especially  formed 
for  the  exercise  of  the  more  tender  affections ;  but 
if  some  slight  prepossessions  had  for  a  moment 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  her  soul  while  surrounded 
by  the  gaieties  of  Turin,  the  captivity  of  her  father 
had  absorbed  all  such  transient  impressions  in  one 
great  sorrow. 

Could  she  who  was  now  alone  devoted  to  the 
Saviour  who  had  suffered  for  her  on  the  cross, 
and  the  father  who  was  languishing  in  a  prison, 
open  her  heart  to  one  who  should  offer  himself  in 
all  the  sunshine  of  happiness  1  The  fair  Turinaise 
had  not  weakly  abandoned  herself  to  sadness  and 
melancholy ;  all  her  duties  were  pleasures,  all  her 
sacrifices  brought  joy  to  her  heart ;  but  was  it  near 
the  happy  of  the  earth  that  she  could  find  joy  ? 
Where  she  could  dry  a  tear  or  awaken  a  smile, 
there  was  her  place,  her  pride,  there  her  triumph ! 
That  sweet  task  is  almost  the  only  one  she  had 
hitherto  fulfilled.  But  from  the  moment  she  be- 
held Charney,  both  interest  and  compassion  wei-e 
excited  in  her  breast.  He,  like  her  father,  was  a 
captive  ;  he  was  near  her  father ;  he  had  now 
nothing  to  love  in  the  world  but  a  poor  plant,  and 
he  loved  i^  so  much  !  The  manly  countenance 
of  the  prisoner,  his  noble  broAv,  his  elegant  figure, 
doubtless  excited  the  pity  of  the  young  girl ;  but 
had  she  known  him  in  the  time  of  his  fortune,  at 
that  time  when  the  false  appearance  of  external 
happiness  surrounded  him — no,  she  would  not 
then  have  distinguished  him  from  others.  What 
charmed  her  in  him  was  his  isolation,  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  resignation.  She  instinctively  devoted 
to  him  her  friendship,  even  her  esteem ;  for,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  world,  she  placed  misfortunes  in 
the  number  of  virtues. 

This  lovely,  excellent  girl,  as  bold  when  a  good 


action  was  to  be  performed,  as  she  was  timid  when 
an  eye  was  to  be  encountered,  too  forgetful  per- 
haps of  danger,  constantly  encouraged  and  incited 
her  father  in  his  kind  intentions  towards  Charney. 

At  length,  one  day,  Girhardi,  on  showing  himself 
at  his  window,  did  not,  as  usual,  content  himself 
with  saluting  the  count  with  his  hand  ;  he  made 
him  a  sign  to  approach  as  near  as  possible,  and 
moderating  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  in  great  ap- 
prehension of  being  heard  by  others,  entered  upon 
the  following  dialogue. 

"  I  have,  perhaps,  good  news  to  give  you,  sir  1" 

"  And  I,  sir,  have  thanks  to  return  to  you  for 
this  microscope  you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me.'* 

"  I  have  not  even  the  merit  of  the  idea  ;  it  was 
my'daughter  who  suggested  it." 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  sir ;  and  they  allow  you 
the  privilege  of  seeing  her  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  father,  and  I  thank  God  for  it 
every  day  ;  for  my  poor  child  is  an  angel !  She 
took  a  great  intei'est  in  you,  my  dear  sir,  when 
you  were  ill ;  and  since,  while  seeing  you  bestow 
so  much  cai'e  on  your  flower.  Have  not  you 
sometimes  seen  her  at  this  grating  \ " 

« Indeed— I  think—" 

"  But  while  speaking  to  you  of  my  daughter,  1 
forgot  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  great  news.  Tlie 
emperor  is  going  to  Milan,  where  he  is  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Italy." 

"  King  of  Italy  !  Well,  then,  sir,  he  will  be  more 
than  ever  your  master  and  mine.   As  to  the  micro- 
scope," pursued  Charney,  as  the  great  news  he 
had  heard  had  but  little  withdrawn  his  attention    i 
from  his  first  idea,  and  who  did  not  suspect  any    { 
consequences  to  follow  from  it,  "  you  have  long    j 
been  deprived  of  it  for  me, — forgive  me ;  perhaps    j 
I  may  still  need  it  for  approaching  experiments  ; 
yet  I  will  restore  it  to  you  soon."  | 

"  I  can  do  very  well  without  it ;  I  have  others," 
replied  the  fly-catcher  kindly,  guessing  from  the 
sound  of  the  speaker's  voice  the  regret  he  would 
feel  at  losing  the  instrument.  *'  Keep  it,  sir,  keep 
it  in  remembrance  of  a  companion  in  captivity, 
who,  believe  me,  feels  a  lively  interest  for  you." 

Charney  would  have  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  generous  man, — he  interrupted  him  :  j 

"  But  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  tell  you ;"  and 
lowering  his  voice,  "  It  is  asserted  that  pardons 
will  be  granted,  on  account  of  this  second  corona- 
tion of  the  new  emperor.  Have  you  friends  in 
Turin  or  in  Milan  ?  Are  there  any  means  of 
making  them  interest  themselves  ? " 

The  person  addressed  sadly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  he. 

"No  friends!"  repeated  the  old  man,  with  a 
look  full  of  pity.  "  You  have  then  doubted  man- 
kind !  for  friendship  never  fails  those  who  believe 
in  it.  Well,  I  have  friends ;  friends  whom  even 
adversity  could  not  shake.  They  will  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  do  for  you  what  they  are  still  unable 
to  do  for  me.'* 

*'  I  will  ask  nothing  of  General  Buonaparte  !" 
replied  the  count,  in  a  proud,  stern  tone,  in  which 
all  his  old  animosity  suddenly  reappeared. 

"  Hush  ! — speak  lower — I  think  I  hear  some 
one  coming — but  no — " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  the  Italian 
continued  in  a  tone  where  reproof  was  softened  as 
if  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  father  : 

"  Dear  companion,  you  are  still  irritated.      I 
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should  have  lioped  that  the  studies  to  which  you 
have  devoted  yourself  for  so  many  months  would 
have  extinguished  those  feelings  of  hatred  which 
God  reproves,  and  which  pervert  the  life  of  man. 
Have  not  the  perfumes  of  your  flower  entirely 
healed  the  wouiuls  I'eceived  from  the  world  ? 
That  Buonaparte,  whom  you  seem  to  hate, — I  have 
more  to  complain  of  him  thau  you,  perhaps,  for 
my  son  died  from  having  served  him." 

«  Ah!  that  son,  you  would  have  avenged  him ! " 
quickly  interrupted  Charney. 

"  1  see  that  those  false  reports  have  reached 
you  even,"  said  the  old  man,  nobly  raising  his 
head  towards  heaven,  as  if  to  call  God  to  witness. 
"  I  avenge  myself  by  a  crime  !  no  !    But  in  the 
first  moments  of  my  grief  I  could  not  restrain 
myself,  it  is  true  ;  and  whilst  the  people  of  Turin 
salufcfi  the  conqueror  with  acclamations  of  joy,  I 
opposed  my  ci'ies  of  despair  to  the  vivas  of  the 
crowd.     I  was  arrested  ;  I  had  a  knife  about  me  ; 
the  base  parasites,  to  gain  favour  with  their  mas- 
ter, had  no  difficulty  in  making  him  believe  that  I 
wished  his  life.     They  treated  me  as  an  assassin, 
when  I  was  only  an  unhappy  father,  who  had  just 
learned  the  death  of  his  son.     Well,  I  can  believe 
that  he  may  have  been  deceived  ;  I  can  oven  be- 
i    lieve  that  this  Buonaparte  is  not  a  cruel  man,  for 
j    he  has  not  put  either  you  or  me  to  death.     If  he 
j    restores  me  to  liberty,  he  will  but  have  repaired 
'    an  error  with  respect  to  me.     I  will  bless  him, 
I    however  ;   not  that  I  cannot  support   captivity. 
I    Full  of  faith  in  Providence,  I  am  resigned  to  all. 
But  my  imprisonment  weighs  upon  my  daughter  ; 
I    it  is  for  my  daughter  that  I  would  be  free,  to  put 
I    au  end  to  her  exile  from  the  woi'ld,  that  she  may 
again  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  her  age.     Have  you 
not  also  some  being  ixi  whom  you  are  interested  ; 
a  wife  who  weeps  for  you,  and  for  whom  you  will 
be  happy  to  sacrifice  your  scorn  of  oppression  ? 
I    Come,  authorise    my  friends  to  speak  in  your 
■    name." 

]        Charney  smiled.   ^'  No  wife  weeps  for  me,"  said 
I    he  ;  "  no  one  sighs  after  my  return,  for  I  have  no 
more  gold  to  give  them.     What  should  I  then  do 
in  that  world,  where  I  was  less  happy  even  than  I 
am  here  ?    But  could  I  again  find  friends,  fortune, 
aijd  happiness,  I  would  still  say  No !  a  thousand 
.    times  No  I  if  it  were  necessai'y  to  humble  myself 
i    before  the  power  I  have  tried  to  destroy." 
I        "  What !  all  hope  is  then  denied  you  by  your- 
self?" 
i        "  Never  will  I  salute  with  the  title  of  empei'or 
j    him  who  was  my  equal." 

I  "  Take  care  lest  you  foolishly  sacrifice  your 
future  to  a  sentiment  which  has  more  perhaps  of 
vanity  than  of  patriotism  in  it.  But,  hush,"  said 
the  old  Gerhardi  again,  "  for  this  time  I  do  not 
deceive  myself;  some  one  is  coming.  Adieu!" 
and  he  left  the  grated  window. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  for  the  microscope  ! "  cried 
Charney,  before  he  had  quite  disappeared  from  his 
sight. 

At  that  moment  Ludovico  made  the  low  door  of 
the  court  grate  upon  its  hinges.  He  brought  the 
prisoner  his  daily  provision.  He  saw  him  thought- 
ful and  contemplative  ;  and  not  wishing  to  disturb 
him,  he  contented  himself  with  gently  rattling  the 
plat€8  he  held  while  passing  near  him,  to  warn 
him  that  liis  dinner  was  ready.  Then  taking  it 
all  up  into  his  room,  he  soon  retired,  after  having 


silentiy  saluted  monsieur  and  madamef  as  he  some- 
times said,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  and  the  plant. 

"  The  microscope  i^  mine  !  "  thought  Charney. 
"  But  how  have  I  merited  the  benevolence  of  this 
kind  stranger  I  "  and  seeing  Ludovico  at  the  time, 
crossing  the  court, "  He  also  has  gained  my  esteem. 
Under  the  coai'se  exterior  of  a  jailor  there  beats  a 
noble  heart  ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  There  are  then 
kind  and  benevolent  men  in  the  woi'ld,  but  where  , 
do  they  hide  themselves  'i  " 

And  he  seemed  to  hear  an  internal  voice  an 
swer,  "  It  is  because  misfortune  has  taught  you  to 
comprehend  a  benefit,  that  men  appear  to  you  less 
deservuig  of  contempt.  What  is  it  then  that  these 
two  men  have  done  ?  One  has  watered  your  plant 
unknown  to  you,  the  other  has  given  you  the 
means  of  undei-standing  and  analysing  it  better." 

"Oil!"  said  Charney  to   himself,  "the  heart 
does  not  deceive  itself  ;  there  was  on  their  part . 
true  generosity  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  voice ;  "  but  it  is  because 
that  generosity  is  exercised  towards  you  that  you 
do  them  justice.  If  Picciola  had  not  existed, 
you  would  perhaps  still  have  seen  in  the  one  of 
these  two  men  only  an  old  fool,  given  up  to  de- 
grading occupations  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  rude 
being,  debased  by  sordid  avarice  !  In  your  former  • 
society,  did  you  love  any  thing,  monsieur  le  corate? 
No,  your  heart  was  isolated  like  your  mind.  Here 
it  is,  because  you  love  Picciola,  that  these  two  men 
have  loved  you  ;  your  love  to  the  flower  has 
atti-acted  theix's  towards  you." 

And  Charney  looked  by  turns  at  his  plant,  and 
at  his  precious  microscope.^Napoleon,  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy  !  That  terrible  formula, 
the  half  of  which  was  sufficient  formerly  to  make 
him  a  furious  conspirator,  scarcely  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  at  that  moment. 

What  matter  to  him  the  triumphs  of  the  newly 
elected  of  the  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe ! 
An  insect  that  buzzed  menacingly  around  his 
flowers,  caused  him  more  agony  and  care  than  ail 
the  usurpations  of  the  new  empire  ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 
He  resumed  his  labours ;  armed  with  that  glass, 
henceforth  his  own  property,  he  repeated  his  ob- 
servations, he  extended  the  field  of  his  discoveries-, 
and  his  enthusiasm  increased  fi'om  day  to  day.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  indeed,  that,  inexperienced 
in  analysis,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments,  and 
without  instruments  sufficiently  powerful,  some- 
times unconsciously  led  to  indulge  the  spirit  of . 
system  and  paradox,  while  pursuing  his  examina- 
tions. Thus  he  invented  a  thousand  theories  for 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  on  the  meau^  by  which 
it  rose,  spread,  and  changed,  without  suspecting  , 
its  double  circulation  ;  on  the  different  colours  of' 
the  plant,  as  well  as  on  the  source  of  the  differ- 
ence in  smell  of  the  staJk,  leaves,  and  flowers  ;  on 
the  gum  and  resin  distilled  by  vegetables  ;  on  the 
wax  and  honey  which  the  bees  procure  from  them. 
He  found  at  first  a  reply  to  all ;  but  the  system  of  . 
the  morning  came  to  destroy  that  of  the  evening ; 
and  he  was  pleased  at  his  own  impotence,  since  it 
forced  him  to  exert  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  imagination,  and  did  not  allow  him  to 
see  a  termination  to  these  interesting  occupations« 
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A  day  of  triumph  was  coming  for  him,  a  glorious 
day,  when  he  should  inscribe  the  most  important 
of  his  observations. 

He  had  formerly  heard  the  loves  of  the  plants, 
that  ingenious  and  sublime  discovei'y  of  Linnseus, 
spoken  of,  and  had  heard  of  the  numerous  nuptials 
that  are  performed  in  a  corolla,  under  shelter  of 
the  petals  ;  but  at  the  time  he  had  bestowed  but 
a  contemptuous  attention  to  the  subject.  Aided 
by  his  microscope,  he  now  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to.  this  new  series  of  studies  ;  he  spied,  he  was 
patient  ;  he  at  length  penetrated  the  mysteries  of 
this  nuptial  couch  !  Under  his  eyes,  a  movement 
of  life  and  love  manifested  itself  in  every  part  of 
the  flower  ;  by  a  double  attraction  the  pistils  and 
stamens  approached  one  another,  and  seemed  for 
an  instant  to  feel  the  animation  of  living,  thinking 
beings  !  Amazed,  confounded,  Charney  doubted 
if  he  were  awake,  his  head  could  not  contain  the 
ardent  admiration  with  which  he  was  peneti-ated. 
By  analogy,  his  thoughts,  mounting  from  plants  to 
animals,  embraced  the  whole  scale  of  creation,  in 
its  harmony,  in  its  immensity.  He  doubted  if  the 
secret  of  the  universe  were  not  in  his  possession  ! 
his  eyes  became  dim,  the  insti-ument  fell  from  his 
hand  ;  the  bewildered  philosopher  feU  upon  his 
rustic  seat,  folded  his  arras,  and  then,  after  long 
meditation,  addressing  his  plant, 

"  Picciola,"  said  he,  "  formerly  I  had  the  whole 
world  to  travel  over ;  I  had  numerous  friends  ;  I 
was  sui'rounded  by  learned  men  of  all  kinds ; 
well  !  none  of  these  learned  men  ever  taught  me 
so  much  as  thou  ;  not  one  of  my  friends,  or  rather 
of  the  men  who  usurped  that  title,  rendered  me 
the  good  offices  that  I  have  received  from  thee 
I  alone  ;  and  in  this  circumscribed  place,  whex'e 
thou  misei*ably  vegetatest  between  two  stones, 
have  I,  walking  up  and  down,  and  around  thee, 
without  my  eye  losing  thee,  thought  more,  felt 
more,  observed  more,  perhaps,  than  in  my  long 
iourneys  through  Europe.  What  was  my  blind- 
ness !  when  thou  didst  offer  thyself  to  me,  so  weak, 
so  pale,  so  languid,  I  expected  nothing  from  thy 
appearance ;  and  it  was  a  companion  that  was 
arriving  for  me,  a  book  that  was  opening  before 
me,  a  world  that  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  my 
eyes  *  That  companion  softened  my  griefs,  and 
banished  them,  she  attached  me  again  to  that 
existence  which  she  preserved  for  me :  she  taught 
me  to  know  men,  and  reconciled  me  to  them  ! 
That  book  made  me  despise  others  ;  it  convinced 
me  of  my  ignorance,  and  cast  down  my  pride  ;  it 
made  me  comprehend  that  science,  like  virtue,  is 
acquired  only  by  humility  ;  that  we  must  descend 
to.  rise  ;  that  the  first  step  of  that  immense  ladder, 
the  top  of  which  we  hope  to  gain,  is  buried  in  the 
earth  ;  and  it  is  by  that  we  must  begin  !  It  is  the 
book  of  light,  perhaps  !  Written  in  living  charac- 
ters, in  a  language  still  mysterious  to  me,  it  offers 
me  those  sublime  enigmas,  of  which  each  word  is 
consolation,  for  my  solution.  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  that  earth  is  the  work  of  design  ;  it  is  the 
intelUgent  creation,  it  is  the  abstract,  the  criterion 
of  the  eternal,  the  celestial  world ;  the  revelation 
of  that  immense  law  of  love,  which  rules  the  uni- 
verse, which  makes  atoms  and  suns  gravitate  ; 
which  connects  in  one  link  the  plant  to  the  stars, 
the  insect  which  grovels  on  the  earth  to  man  who 
raises  his  front  to  heaven  to  seek  there — his  Author 
— rcertainly ! " 


Charney,.  much  agitated,  walked  quickly  up  and 
down  his  court;  thoughts  succeeded  thoughts  in  his 
head ;  a  struggle  was  carried  on  in  his  heart ;  then , 
he  returned  to  Picciola,  contemplated  it  with  emo- 
tion, cast  a  rapid  look  to  heaven,  and  murmured 
these  words  : 

«  My  God  !  my  God  1  Too  much  of  false 
science  has  obscured  my  reason,  too  many  so- 
phisms hardened  my  brain,  for  you  to  penetrate  it 
so  soon.  I  cannot  understand  you  yet ;  but  I  call 
you ;  I  cannot  see  you,  but  I  seek  you  !  ■' 

Returning  to  his  chamber,  he  read  on  the  wall  : 

God  is  only  a  word. 

He  added  : 

May  not  this  word  be  the  solution  of  the  great 
enigma  of  the  universe  9 

There  was  still  the  expression  of  doubt ;  but  . 
was  not  the  admission  of  a  doubt  into  that  proud  . 
mind,  striking  thus  with  an  anathema  his  first 
negation,  and  retracing  the  wanderings  of  his  mis- 
taken path,  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  he 
ah-eady  felt  himself  half  conquered  \  Now  the 
shaken  philosopher  no  longer  leans  on  himself 
alone  ;  he  has  now  no  longer  faith  only  in  his 
own  strength,  in  his  own  reason  ;  while  yielding 
to  these  unknown  emotions,  it  was  of  Picciola  he 
demanded  a  faith,  a  God,  a  support ;  and  again 
he  questioned  her  with  fei-vour,  that  she  might 
dissipate  the  remaining  obscurity  that  surrounded 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Thus  his  days  flowed  on ;  and  after  hours 
entirely  devoted  to  study  and  examination,  he 
would  turn  when  fatigued  by  his  labours,  from 
Picciola  the  plant,  to  seek  relaxation  with  Picciola 
the  young  girl.  As  soon  as  the  perfume  of  his 
flowers  surrounded  him  by  their  abundant  exhala- 
tions, when  his  head  became  heavy,  and  his  eyes 
avoided  the  light, 

"  This  evening  there  shall  be  a  fete  with  Pic- 
ciola," he  would  say  to  himself. 

In  fact,  sinking  into  a  reverie,  he  w'as  not  long 
in  falling  into  that  soi-t  of  half  sleep,  peopled  by 
dreams,  which  a  gleam  of  instinctive  reason  is  still 
able  to  direct.  Oh  !  would  it  not  be  one  of  the 
most  delicious  enjoyments  reserved  for  man,  to  be 
able  to  give  a  direction  to  his  dreams,  and  to  live 
that  other  life  where  events  pass  on  with  such 
rapidity,  where  ages  only  last  an  hour  of  existence, 
when  a  magic  reflection  seems  to  colour  all  the 
actors  of  the  drama  that  is  played,  where  emotions 
alone  are  real  1  There  the  substance  of  all  things 
is  effaced  to  leave  only  their  pure  esseace.  Do 
you  wish  for  them  ?  harmonious  concerts  are 
heard,  and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  sound 
of  tuning,  the  contracted  figures  of  the  musicians, 
the  fantastic  and  ungraceful  forms  of  the  instru- 
ments ;  it  is  the  life  of  souls,  it  is  pleasure  with- 
out regret,  it  is  the  rainbow  without  the  storm  ! 

Charney  abandoned  himself  to  these  illusions. 
Faithful  to  the  sweet  image  of  Picciola,  it  was  she 
whom  he  called,  it  was  she  who  first  appeared  to 
him,  always  under  the  same  features,  with  the 
same  grace,  young,  modest,  and  charming  ;  ap- 
pearing sometimes  in  the  midst  of  his  ancient 
companions  of  science  and  pleasure,  sometimes 
with  the  only  bemgs  he  had  loved,  and  who  were 
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no  more — his  mother  and  his  sister ;  and  she 
renewed  for  him  scenes  full  of  sweet  pleasure,  in- 
expressibly  delicious  in  remembrance,  of  youth, 
and  of  domestic  ties,  and  she  mixed  with  them,  to 
render  them  sweeter  still.  Sometimes  she  sud- 
denly introduced  him  into  a  house  of  modest  ap- 
pearance, but  where  ease  and  good  taste  presided. 
The  persons  amongst  whom  he  found  himself  were 
unknown  to  him,  but  they  received  him  with 
smiles,  and  he  already  felt  himself  at  the  paternal 
hearth.  After  having  reanimated  his  extinct 
family,  his  joys  of  the  past,  did  she  then  evoke 
another  family  for  Charney,  and  prepare  the  joys 
of  the  future  1  He  could  not  explain  it  himself ; 
but  on  awakening,  he  felt  confidence  in  his  destiny, 
and  took  regular  note,  on  his  journal  of  fine  linen, 
of  the  events  of  his  dreams  ;  these  were  the  only 
happy  events  of  his  life,  except  his  captivity. 

It  happened  however  once,  that  Picciola,  in  one 
of  those  ffites,  where  he  was  used  to  recognise  her 
by  her  tranquil  and  happy  air,  inspired  him  with 
a  sudden  dread.  Later,  he  only  recalled  it  to 
believe  in  revelations,  in  the  prescience  of  the 
soul.     It  happened  thus  : 

The  perfumes  of  the  plant  marked  the  sixth 
hour  in  the  evening.  Never  had  they  been 
stronger,  more  powerful,  for  thirty  full-blown 
flowers  united  to  maintain  the  magnetic  atmo- 
sphere, in  the  midst  of  which  Charney  was  grow- 
ing drowsy.  Wandering  from  the  crowd,  he 
breathed  the  air  of  a  verdant  esplanade,  where 
his  beloved  phantom  alone  followed  his  steps. 
Picciola  advanced  with  smiling  look  and  gesture  ; 
and  he,  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  was  admiring 
the  easy  figure  of  the  fair  girl,  the  light  waving 
folds  of  her  white  robe,  which  betrayed  the  har- 
mony of  her  motions,  and  the  curls  of  black  hair 
in  which  appeared  the  accustomed  flower.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  her  stop,  she  tottered,  extended  her 
arms  to  him  ;  the  seal  of  death  was  imprinted 
on  her  brow.  He  tried  to  rush  towards  her ; 
an  unconquerable  obstacle  retained  him  rooted 
to  the  spot.  He  uttered  a  cry,  and  awoke  ;  but 
awake,  another  cry  answered  to  his  ;  yes,  a  cry  ! 
a  woman's  voice  !  Yet  he  found  himself  quite 
well,  in  his  court,  on  his  bench,  near  his  plant ! 
He  turned  his  eyes,  and  like  an  apparition,  another 
young  girl  appeared  to  him  through  the  little 
grated  window.  At  first  that  melancholy  gi'ace- 
ful  countenance,  half  shaded  as  it  was,  seemed 
to  his  eyes  to  float  in  indistinctness  :  but  he  saw 
it  gradually  become  clear,  a  penetrating  look  was 
cast  on  him  ;  he  rose,  approached,  and  suddenly 
the  sweet  vision  faded  ;  or  rather,  the  young  girl 
fled  away. 

However  rapid  had  been  her  flight,  he  had 
nevertheless  seen  her  features,  her  air,  her  figure, 
and  the  whiteness  of  her  robe  ;  he  remained 
motionless  ;  he  thought  he  was  not  quite  awake, 
and  that  the  insurmountable  obstacle,  which  in 
his  dream  had  separated  him  from  Picciola,  was 
the  grating  of  a  prison. 

Ludovico  ran  to  him  in  great  alarm,  and  found 
Charney  still  agitated. 

"  Signor  count,"  said  he,  "  is  your  illness  going 
to  attack  you  again  ?  By  my  soul !  this  time  Hiey 
will  bring  the  physicians  because  it  is  the  rule  ; 
but  it  is  madame  Picciola  and  I  who  will  under- 
take the  cure." 

**  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Charney,  with  difficulty 


recovering  himself,  "  what  made  you  think  I 
was  ?" 

<'  The  daughter  of  the  fly-catcher,  then  !  She 
saw  you,  heard  you  cry  out,  and  hastened  to  tell 
me  of  it." 

Charney  became  thoughtful.  It  was  only  then 
he  remembered  that  a  young  girl  sometimes  in- 
habited that  part  of  the  fortress. 

"  The  resemblance  I  imagined  I  discovered  be- 
tween this  stranger  and  Picciola  is  certainly  only 
an  illusion  of  my  senses,  still  under  the  influence 
of  my  dream,"  said  he  to  himself. 

Then  he  recalled  the  interest  which,  according 
to  the  old  man,  the  young  Piedmontese  had  shown 
for  him.  She  had  pitied  him  during  his  illness, 
it  was  to  her  he  owed  possession  of  the  precious 
microscope,  and  he  ffelt  his  heart  swelled  with 
pleasing  gratitude !  Under  its  first  impulse,  having 
still  before  his  eyes  the  double  image  of  the  young 
girl  of  his  dreams  and  of  her  of  his  awakening, 
a  thought  struck  him ;  "  She  does  not  wear  a 
flower  in  her  hair  !" 

Not  without  hesitation,  not  without  a  secret 
reproach,  as  if  at  that  moment  he  was  guilty  of 
profanation,  he  broke,  he  silently  gathered,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  a  little  flower  branch  from  his 
plant. 

"  Formerly,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  how  much 
gold  did  I  foolishly  lavish,  to  cover  with  pearls 
and  diamonds  brows  prostituted  to  perjury !  To 
how  many  deceitful  women  and  false  friends  did 
I  throw  my  fortune  in  shi'eds,  without  caring 
more  for  it  than  for  the  I'eal  feelings  of  my  heart, 
which  I  also  cast  beneath  their  feet  and  my  own  ! 
Ah  !  if  a  gift  be  estimated  only  by  the  value 
attached  to  it  by  the  donor,  never  have  I  prof- 
fered a  more  precious  offering  than  that  which 
I  borrow  from  thee  to-day,  Picciola  ! "  And 
putting  the  little  branch  into  the  jailor's  hand, 
"  My  good  Ludovico,  present  this  from  me,  to  the 
daughter  of  my  old  companion.  Say  that  I  thank 
her  for  the  interest  she  has  deigned  to  show  for 
me,  and  that  the  count  de  Charney,  poor  and  a 
prisoner,  possesses  nothing  more  worthy  of  her 
acceptance." 

Ludovico  received  the  flower  with  an  air  of 
amazement. 

He  had  now  bo  completely  identified  himself 
with  the  love  the  prisoner  felt  for  his  plant,  that 
he  could  scarcely  conceive  how  so  slight  a  sei'vice 
could  render  the  daughter  of  the  fly-catcher 
worthy  of  a  present  of  such  vast  munificence. 

«*  It  is  all  the  same !  By  the  head  of  St.  Pascal !" 
said  he,  going  out,  "  they  have  as  yet  only  seen 
my  god-daughter  at  a  distance  ;  they  will  now  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  sample,  how  pretty  she  is,  and 
how  sweetly  she  smells  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Charney  was  soon  obliged  to  part  with  many  more 
of  his  flowers  ;  for  the  time  of  the  fructification  of 
his  Picciola  was  drawing  near.  Some  of  the  flowers 
had  already  lost  their  brilliant  petals,  and  their 
stamens  had  become  useless.  They  fell,  as  for- 
merly the  cotyledons  did,  when  the  first  leaves, 
arriving  at  an  age  of  strength,  could  do  without 
their  aid.  Now,  the  ovary  containing  the  germ 
of  the  seeds  began  to  swell  beneath  the  enlarging 
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calyx.  The  maternal  flowers  laid  aside  their  splen- 
dour, like  women,  careless  of  gay  attire,  when 
the  sacred  cares  of  a  mother  arrive. 

He  prepared  for  new  observations,  doubtless 
the  greatest,  the  most  sublime,  he  had  yet  made  ; 
for  they  would  refer  to  the  duration  of  created 
races,  to  the  reproduction  of  beings,  whose  fe- 
cundation was  only  the  determining  act.  Already, 
in  analysing  a  bud,  separated  from  the  stalk  by  the 
bite  of  an  insect,  he  had  a  glimpse  of  that  primi- 
tive  germ,  that  weak  embryo,  which  is  not  born 
of  the  loves  of  the  flower,  but  which  requires 
that  to  vivify  and  be  developed.  Admii'able  fore- 
sight, comprehensive  combination  of  nature,  and 
which  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  ! 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  birth  of  the 
complete  being,  of  that  seed  within  whose  narrow 
limits  is  contained  the  whole  plant ;  a  phenome- 
non for  which  others  have  been  only  the  pre- 
paration. The  moment  arrived  for  the  observer 
to  study  the  progress  of  the  vegetable  egg  in 
all  its  stages  ;  in  the  bud,  in  the  brilliantly  orna- 
mented flower,  and  under  that  calyx  divested  of 
its  petals.  He  must  again  dismember  Picciola, 
but  will  she  not  easily  repair  her  losses  ?  On  all 
sides,  on  the  joints  of  the  stems,  under  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves,  budding  branches  were 
swelling,  announcing  a  future  blossoming;  then 
Charney  will  be  able  to  manage  it.  To-morrow 
he  will  begin  his  work. 

On  the  morrow  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
with  the  gravity  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  attempt 
a  difficult  experiment,  but  the  success  of  which 
may  be  expected.  At  the  first  glance  he  gave 
his  plant,  he  was  surprised  at  the  drooping  ap- 
pearance of  every  part.  The  flowers,  hanging 
down  on  their  stalks,  seemed  no  longer  to  have 
strength  to  turn  towards  the  sun  ;  the  leaves, 
half  turned  back,  had  lost  the  brightness  of  their 
shining  green.  Charney  at  first  thought  a  violent 
storm  was  coming  on,  and  instantly  hung  his 
mats  and  cloths  to  shield  Picciola  from  the  too 
violent  attacks  of  the  wind  and  hail.  But  the  sky 
was  free  from  clouds,  the  air  calm,  and  the  in- 
visible lark,  lost  in  space,  was  singing  her  gay 
song.  His  brow  grew  dark  ;  after  an  instant's 
thought,  "  It  wants  water,"  he  said.  He  ran  to 
his  chamber  for  it,  knelt  down  before  the  plant, 
putting  aside  the  lower  branches,  the  better  to 
water  the  roots,  and  there  he  remained,  as  if 
suddenly  struck  motionless.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground  on  the  same  spot  ;  the  arm  that 
held  the  watering-pot  remaining  suspended,  and 
his  countenance  looking  as  if  thunderstruck.  He 
had  discovered  the  source  of  the  evil  ! 

Picciola  was  dying  ! 

Whilst  it  was  multiplying  flowers  and  perfumes 
before  his  eyes,  for  his  studies  and  his  pleasures, 
its  stalk  had  also  increased,  confined  at  the  bottom 
between  two  stones  ;  strangled  under  a  double 
pressure,  it  was  at  first  surrounded  by  a  large 
swelling,  but  the  rubbing  soon  split  it  at  the  edges 
of  the  stones,  and  the  nourishing  juices  of  the 
plant  were  wasting  by  several  fissures  at  once. 

Picciola  required  more  soil ;  exhausted  of 
strength  and  sap,  she  would  die  if  prompt  assist- 
ance could  not  be  brought  her.  She  was  going 
to  die  !  Charney  saw  it.  One  means  alone  re- 
mained to  save  her.  It  was  to  raise  the  stone 
that  pressed  upon  her  ;  but  how  could  he  do  it  | 


Deprived  of  tools,  his  efforts  would  be  vain.  He 
rushed  towards  the  little  entrance  door,  knocked 
at  it  with  redoubled  blows,  at  the  same  time 
calling  Ludovico.  He  came  at  last ;  the  recital 
the  sight  of  the  disaster  confounded  him  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  interest  that  his 
god-daughter  inspired,  he  only  answered  the 
prayers  of  Charney,  who  conjured  him  to  take 
up  the  paving  stones,  by  these  words,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  it !  nothing,  signer 
count." 

This  time  the  prisoner  offered  not  one  jewel 
from  his  precious  box,  but  the  box  ittelf,  with  all 
that  he  possessed.  Ludovico  drew  himself  up, 
folded  his  arms  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  resuming 
his  jailor  manner,  his  tone  half  Provencal,  ha5 
Piedmontese  : 

"  What,  signor  count  !  you  would  offer  me  a 
treasure  !  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and  I  know  my 
orders.     Address  yourself  to  the  commandant." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Charney  ;  "  rather  break  the 
stones  myself,  tear  them  from  the  earth,  though  I 
should  leave  my  nails  there  !  " 

'*  We  shall  see, — we  shall  see !  At  any  rate  do  as 
you  like  !  "  And  Ludovico,  who  at  his  entrance 
had  carefully  half  extinguished  his  pipe,  and  held 
it  at  a  distance  while  addressing  the  prisoner, 
replaced  it  abruptly  in  his  mouth,  rekindled  it 
with  a  strong  breath,  and  suddenly  prepared  to 
go  away.     Charney  detained  him. 

"  My  good  Ludovico,  you  whom  I  have  always 
found  so  kind,  can  you  not  do  anything  for 
me?" 

"  Confusion  ! "  said  he,  seeking  to  defend  him- 
self by  oaths  from  the  emotion  that  was  master- 
ing him  ;  "  give  me  peace,  you  and  your  cursed 
gilliflower !  Pardon  me,  for  the  poor  little  one, 
she  is  not  the  cause  of  your  diabolical  obstinacy. 
What !  you  will  then  have  the  heart  to  let  her 
die  thus,  without  help  ! '' 

«  But  what  can  I  do  ? " 

"  Address  yourself  to  the  commandant,  I  tell 
you  ! " 

«  Never  ! " 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Ludovico ;  **  if  it  costs  you 
so  much,  will  you  let  me  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  do  so  !  "  cried  Charney. 

"How!  You  forhid  me  !"  replied  the  jailor. 
"  What  !  am  I  to  receive  orders  from  you  ?  If  I 
will  speak  to  him  of  it,  I  will  !  No  !  I  will  not 
speak  to  him  about  it.  In  fact,  you  are  right  ; 
what  matters  it  to  me  ?  Let  it  die !  Let  it  live  ! 
Need  I  trouble  myself  about  it  ?  What  matters 
it  to  me  ?    You  do  not  wish  it  ?    Good  morning !  " 

"  But  your  commandant,  will  he  understand  me, 
do  you  think  ?  "  said  Charney,  suddenly  relenting. 

"  Why  not  ?  do  you  take  him  for  a  fool  ?  Ex- 
plain it  to  him  cleverly,  with  pretty  phrases,  not 
too  long ;  you  are  a  learned  man,  this  is  the 
moment  to  show  it  ;  why  should  not  he  compre- 
hend what  makes  you  love  your  plant  ?  I  under- 
stand it  very  well.  Then  I  shall  be  there,  so 
make  yourself  easy.  I  will  tell  him  how  good  it  is 
for  a  decoction,  for  all  sorts  of  diseases ;  he  has  not 
very  good  health,  he  has  rheumatism  just  at  this 
moment ;  that  is  just  the  thing,  he  will  understand 
it  better." 

Charney     still    hesitated ;     Ludovico    winked, 
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pointed  to  Picciola  in  its  sickly  condition 
other  nodded,  and  Ludovico  went  out. 

Some  instants  after,  a  man,  in  a  half-military, 
half-civil  costume,  brought  the  prisoner  a  >yriting- 
deak  complete,  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  bearing  the 
command.; nt's  stamp.  As  Ludovico  had  told  him, 
the  man  remained  while  Charney  wrote  his  request ; 
lie  took  it  sealed  from  his  hands,  saluted  him,  and 
carried  away  the  desk. 

Perhaps  you  smile  with  contempt  at  seeing  the 
pride  of  the  noble  count  so  easily  brought  down, 
and  that  strong  will  yielding  at  the  aspect  of  a 
fading  flower.  Have  you  then  forgotten  that  Pic- 
ciola was  everything  to  the  prisoner  ?  Do  you  not 
know  how  solitude  and  captivity  can  act  upon  the 
proudest,  fimiest  spirit  ?  Had  he  recourse  to  that 
act  of  weakness  with  which  you  reproach  him, 
when  he  himself,  cast  down  by  sufiFering,  sinking 
for  want  of  air  and  liberty,  was  pressed  between 
the  stones  of  his  prison,  like  his  plant  between  the 
pavement  ?  No !  but  between  him  and  her  are 
established  mutual  services,  sacred  engagements  ; 
she  hiis  saved  his  life,  and  he  must  now  save  hers 
in  his  turn  ! 

The  old  Gerhardi  saw  Charney  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  court,  agitated  with  all 
the  signs  of  expectation  and  impatience.  How 
long  that  reply  appeared  to  him  coming  !  tliree 
hours  had  passed  away  since  his  message  was  sent 
to  the  governor,  and  during  that  time  the  plant 
became  more  and  more  exhausted  from  loss  of  sap. 
Charney  would  certainly  have  seen  his  own  blood 
flow  with  mox*e  composui*e.  The  old  man  tried  to 
console,  gave  him  hope  ;  and,  more  experienced 
than  he  in  the  knowledge  of  vegetables  and  their 
diseases,  showed  him  the  means  of  stopping  the 
wounds  of  Picciola,  and  preserving  it  at  least  from 
one  of  tlie  dangers  by  which  it  was  menaced. 

According  to  his  counsel,  Chai'ney,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  chopped  straw  and  wet  earth,  composed  a 
clay  which  he  applied  to  the  wound.  His  handker- 
chief torn  up  furnished  bandages  and  fastenings 
to  fix  it  in  its  place.  In  these  occupations 
another  hour  passed  away,  but  the  answer  did  not 
arrive. 

When  the  dinner  hour  came,  Ludovico  entered 
the  court.  His  gloomy,  abstracted  countenance 
announced  nothing  good.  He  scarcely  deigned  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  prisoner,  except  in 
short  abrupt  phrases. 

"  Wait  awliile  !  You  are  in  a  great  hurry. 
Leave  hun  time  to  write  ! " 

He  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  beforehand 
for  the  part  he  foresaw  he  should  have  to  play  in 
the  affair. 

Charney  would  not  dine. 

He  endeavoured  to  be  patient  while  waiting  the 
decree  of  life  or  death  for  Picciola,  and  to  gain 
courage  ;  he  tried  to  prove  to  himself  that  the 
governor  could  not,  without  being  a  cruel  man, 
refuse  him  so  simple  a  demand.  His  impatience, 
however,  increased,  and  he  was  as  much  astonished 
as  if  the  commandant  could  not  have  had  more  pres- 
sing business  to  transact  than  his.  At  the  least 
noise,  his  eyes  turned  suddenly  towards  the  little 
door,  by  wliich  he  contmually  thought  he  saw  the 
messenger  returning. 

The  evening  came — ^nothing  !  Night — nothing  ! 
He  could  not  close  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  next  day,  that  reply,so  impatiently  expected, 
was  at  last  given  to  him.  The  commandant  told 
him,  in  a  dry,  laconic  style,  that  no  change  could 
be  made  in  the  walls,  fosses,  or  fortifications  of  the 
citadel,  without  the  express  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Turin  ;  with  respect  to  his  demand 
he  would  refer  it  to  his  Excellency  ;  for',  added 
he,  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  a  prison  is  also 
a  wall. 

Charney  felt  confounded  on  reading  this  mes- 
sage. To  make  the  existence  of  a  flower  a  question 
of  state  1  A  displacing  of  the  fortifications  !  To 
wait  the  decision  of  the  governor  of  Turin  !  To 
wait  an  age,  where  a  day  may  destroy  !  Would 
not  this  governor  in  his  turn  refer  to  the  minister  ? 
the  minister  to  the  senate  ?  the  senate  to  the 
emperor  ?  Oh  !  how  strongly  then  awoke  his 
contempt  for  men  !  Ludovico  himself  now  only 
seemed  the  agent  of  his  executioner.  To  his 
exclamations  of  despair  Ludovico  answered  in  the 
language  of  consolation  ;  to  his  entreaties,  he 
opposed  his  military  ordei'S. 

He  drew  near  the  sick  one,  whose  brilliancy 
was  fading,  whose  colours  were  vanishing.  He 
contemplated  it  with  grief.  It  was  his  happiness, 
it  was  his  poetry,  which  was  departing !  Its  per- 
fumes now  no  longer  announced  the  true  time,  like 
a  watch  out  of  order  whose  springs  are  stopped  ; 
each  flower  had  sunk  upon  the  other,  and  entirely 
ceased  to  turn  towards  the  sun,  as  a  sick  girl  closes 
her  eyes,  tliat  she  may  not  see  the  lover  she  fears, 
that  she  too  much  regrets. 

In  the  midst  of  these  overwhelming  reflections, 
the  voice  of  his  old  companion  in  captivity  was 
again  heard. 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  the  good  old  man,  with  his 
paternal  accent,  sinking  his  voice  and  stooping  to 
the  lowest  bars  of  the  grating,  to  approach  mora 
nearly  him  whom  he  addi*essed,  "  if  it  dies,  and 
it  will  die,  I  fear,  what  will  you  do  here  alone, 
quite  alolie  ?  What  occupation  will  be  able  to 
interest  you,  after  that  which  has  had  so  many 
charms  for  you  ?  Ennui  will  kill  you  in  your  turn ; 
uninterrupted  solitude  becomes  such  a  weight  I 
you  will  not  be  able  to  bear  up  under  it ;  it  is  as  it 
would  be  to  me,  should  they  now  separate  me  fi^om 
my  daughter  !  from  that  guardian  angel  whose 
smile  can  console  me  for  all  !  As  to  your  plant, 
the  wind  of  the  Alps  doubtless  brought  the  germ  to 
you,  or  a  bird,  perhaps,  while  passing  dropped  the 
seed  into  your  court ;  but  now  should  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance send  you  another  Picciola,  it  would  be  but 
to  renew  the  regret  for  the  first,  for  from  the  first 
you  would  expect  to  see  it  die  like  that  one. 
Listen  to  me,  dear  sir,  yield  at  length.  Liberty 
will  perhaps  be  easier  than  you  think  ;  several 
traits  of  generosity  and  clemency  are  already  told 
of  the  new  emperor.  At  this  moment  he  is  at 
Turin,  and  Josephine  accompanies  him." 

He  pronounced  the  name  of  Josephine,  as  if  the 
certainty  of  success  was  attached  to  it. 

"  At  Turin,"  interrupted  Charney,  quickly  rais- 
ing his  head,  until  now  sunk  on  his  bi'east. 

"  At  Tui'in  for  two  days,"  repeated  the  old  man, 
quite  joyful,  on  seeing  that  his  good  counsels  did 
not  this  time,  as  formerly,  excite  only  a  doubtful 
attention  in  the  count. 
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"  And  what  is  the  exact  distance  from  Fenes- 
trellato  Turin?" 

"  By  going  through  Giaveno^  Avigliano,  and  the 
great  road,  it  is  sixteen  miles,  or  nearly  seven 
leagues." 

"  In  how  much  time  can  it  be  travelled  1" 

"In  four  or  five  hours  at  least,  for  at  this 
moment  the  route  must  be  obstructed  by  the 
troops,  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  all  the  surround- 
ing districts,  that  are  going  to  take  part  in  the 
fetes.  The  road  which  goes  by  the  valleys  is  cer- 
tainly longer,  but  will,  I  thmk,  require  less  time." 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  by  your  communications  from 
without,  could  you  find  any  one  who  would  go  to 
Turin  to-day— before  the  evening  ?" 

"  My  daughter  will  undertake  it." 

"  And  you  say  that  General  Buonaparte,  the  first 
consul " 

"  The  emperor,"  gently  replied  Gerhardi. 

"  Yes,  the  emperor — the  emperor  is  still  at 
Turin;  is  it  not  sol"  replied  Charney,  strongly 
govei'ned  by  one  great  resolution  ;  "Well,  I  will 
write  to  him — address  a  supplication  to  him — to 
the  emperor !"  He  dwelt  on  the  word  as  if  to  con- 
firm himself  in  his  new  path. 

"Oh  !  blessed  be  God  !  "  cried  the  old  man, 
"  for  it  is  from  him  comes  this  good  thought  to  you, 
where  human  pride  has  sunk.  Yes,  write — ad- 
dress yourself  to  him  for  your  demand  of  pardon  ; 
Fossombroni,  Cotenna,  and  Delarue,  my  friends, 
will  support  you  as  warmly  as  they  will  me  myself, 
with  the  minister  Marescalchi,  the  cardinal  Cap- 
rara,  and  even  Melzi,  who  has  just  been  named 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  the  new  kingdom.  My  dear 
companion,  we  shall  perhaps  quit  this  prison 
together,  the  same  day,  you,  to  recommence  an 
active  useful  life  ;  I,  to  follow  my  daughter  where 
she  wishes  to  go." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  yet 
seem  entirely  satisfied  with  the  protection  you  have 
off'ered  me  with  so  much  benevolence  and  disinte- 
restedness. My  esteem  and  my  gratitude  you  have 
gained  ;  but  it  is  to  the  emperor  himself  that  my 
demand  must  be  presented,  this  evening,  or  to- 
morrow morning  at  the  latest.  Can  you  engage 
for  me  a  faithful  and  devoted  messenger  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  for  myself  !"  said  the  old  man,  after 
having  reflected  for  a  little. 

"Still  another  question,"  added  Charney,  "  do 


you  not  fear  being  compromised  by  the  signal  ser- 
vices you  are  going  to  render  me  ? " 

"  The  pleasure  of  obliging  effaces  all  fear,  dear 
sir.  If  I  can  contribute  a  little  to  solace  your 
misfortunes,  let  what  will  come,  I  know  how  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven," 

Charney  felt  touched  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
by  these  simple  words  ;  he  contemplated  the  old 
man  with  moistened  eyes. 

"  How  much  I  would  give  to  press  your  hand  ! " 
said  he  to  him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arm 
towards  the  little  window.  Girhardi  passed  his 
through  the  gi'ating,  but  it  was  in  vain,  he  could 
not  reach  the  hand  that  was  extended  towards  him 
Then  inspired  by  those  sentiments  of  tender  enthu- 
siasm so  warm  in  the  soul  of  a  recluse,  he  suddenly 
took  off  his  cravat,  held  it  by  one  end,  threw  the 
other  to  Charney,  who  seizing  it  with  transport,  and 
a  double  impulse,  a  double  emotion,  gave  several 
affectionate  vibrations  to  that  insensible  linen. 

On  repassing  Picciola,  "  I  shall  save  thee," 
mui'mured  Charney. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  took  the  whitest  and 
finest  of  his  handkerchiefs,  carefully  mended  his 
toothpick,  renewed  his  ink,  and  immediately  began 
to  write  ;  and  when  his  petition  was  finished, 
which  was  not  done  without  causing  painful  strug- 
gles to  his  rebellious  pride,  a  little  cord  descended 
from  the  grated  window,  down  the  wall  of  the 
court  ;  the  petitioner  attached  his  supplication  to 
it,  and  the  cord  was  drawn  up  again. 

One  hour  after,  the  person  charged  with  deliver- 
ing the  petition  to  the  emperor  took,  with  a  guide, 
her  route  across  the  valleys  of  Susa,  Bussolino, 
and  St.  George,  following  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doria-Riparia  ;  both  were  on  horseback,  but  speed 
was  impossible  ;  unexpected  obstacles  stopped 
them  in  their  course.  The  recent  rains  had 
undermined  the  earth,  the  river  banks  had  fallen 
in  in  several  places  ;  torrents  seemed  to  unite  the 
Doria  and  the  lakes  of  Avigliano.  Already  the 
forges  of  Giaveno  reddened  more  and  more  in  the 
distance  behind  them,  announcing  that  the  light 
would  soon  fail.  Too  happy  then  to  follow  the 
common  road,  they  gained,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty, the  magnificent  avenue  of  Rivoli  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  evening  was  far  advanced  that 
they  arrived  at  Turin.  There  they  learned  the 
emperor  had  just  departed  for  Alessandria. 


BOOK    II. 
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The  next  morning  the  city  of  Alessandria  was  in 
its  gala  dress  by  break  of  day.  An  immense  popu- 
lation was  already  circulating  in  its  streets,  which 
were  adorned  with  boughs  and  hung  with  flags. 
The  crowd  was  going  from  the  Town-hall,  where 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  then  were,  towards  the 
triumphal  arch,  raised  at  the  extremity  of  the 
suburb  through  which  they  would  pass  to  visit  the 
illustrious  plains  of  Marengo. 

On  the  road  from  Alessandria  to  Marengo  were 
similar  multitudes,  shouts,  and  trumpet-blasts. 
Never  had  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
never  had  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jubilee  in  Rome, 
attracted  such  crowds  as  those  who  were  bending 
their  steps  towards  that  field  of  recent  battle. 


There  was  to  be  performed  the  most  important 
act  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  was  to  preside  there  at  a  mock  fight,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  in  that  very 
place  five  years  before  by  the  First  Consul  Buona- 
parte. 

Tables  and  stages  were  placed  along  the  road. 
There  they  ate  and  acted  plays  in  the  open  air. 
They  even  preached  there,  for  more  than  one 
pulpit  suddenly  appeared  between  the  theatre  and 
the  tavern  ;  monks  mixed  with  the  crowd,  or 
keeping  themselves  apart  on  the  sides  of  the  road, 
not  content  with  giving  their  benedictions  to  the 
passers-by,  exhorted  them  to  sobriety  and  tran- 
quiMity,  and  sold  them  little  ivory  vii-gins,  and 
blessed  rosaries. 
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In  the  long  single  street  of  the  village  of  Ma- 
rengo, all  the  houses  were  turned  into  taverns, 
and  presented  an  image  of  confusion  and  naotion. 
At  every  window,  to  attract  or  tempt  customers, 
hung  smoked  hams,  sausages,  strings  of  partridges 
and  quails,  festoons  of  gingerbread,  and  bonbons. 
They  went  in  and  out,  they  pushed  on,  Italians 
and  French,  citizens  and  soldiers  ;  the  piles  of 
nmcaroni,  the  pyramids  of  macaroons,  buns,  and 
radishes,  disappeared  under  the  hands  of  the 
buyers.  In  the  dark,  narrow  stairs,  they  pushed 
and  elbowed  in  a  double  line  ascending  and  de- 
scending ;  some  still  loaded  with  their  provisions, 
to  save  themselves  from  the  rapacity  of  their 
neighbours,  raised  their  arms  above  their  heads  ; 
and,  in  the  darkness,  a  hand  longer  and  more 
dexterous  than  theu's,  would  seize  the  dainty  load, 
whether  of  buttered  bread,  figs,  oranges,  a  little 
ham  of  Irin,  or  a  larded  quail — whether  a  raised 
pie,  or  an  excellent  stew  in  its  pan,  all  was  taken ; 
and  there  were  cries,  jests,  and  prolonged  laugh- 
ter, which  reached  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the 
line  of  march  ;  and  the  thief  of  the  ascending  line, 
contented  with  his  prize,  turned  about  trying  to 
retreat,  while  the  robbed  of  the  descending  train, 
constrained  to  return  to  the  shop,  endeavoured  to 
remount  ;  and  the  whole  band,  confused  by  this 
opposing  ebb  and  flow,  was  turning  this  way  and 
that,  in  the  midst  of  bursts  of  gaiety,  oaths,  and 
blows  distributed  at  random  ;  and  were  at  last 
poured  out  partly  into  the  street,  partly  into  the 
rooms,  where  the  dx'inkers  were  already  roaring 
out  their  songs,  forgetful  of  the  good  advice  of  the 
monks. 

Amongst  tables  loaded  with  meats,  and  benches 
with  guests,  from  one  room  to  the  other,  were 
seen  in  every  part  the  women  and  the  giannine  of 
the  house.  The  one  with  their  coloured  aprons, 
powdered  hair,  and  little  coquettish  poniard,  still 
the  principal  ornament  of  their  dress  ;  the  others 
in  a  short  petticoat,  long  plaited  tresses,  their 
necks  and  ears  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  and 
their  feet  bare. 

To  these  lively  animated  scenes  of  the  roads 
and  the  village,  of  the  chamber  and  the  street ;  to 
these  murmurs,  songs,  and  cries  ;  to  this  laughter, 
and  clatter  of  tongues,  glasses,  and  plates,  other 
scenes  and  sounds  soon  succeeded. 
.  In  an  hour  the  cannon  would  thunder  against 
the  village,  almost  inofiFensive  it  is  true, — for  it 
would  only  break  some  of  the  windows  ;  the  street 
would  only  resound  with  the  cry  of  the  soldiers, 
worked  up  to  warlike  fury  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  and  all  the  houses  disappear  under  the 
smoke  of  the  musketry — happily  only  charged 
with  powder.  Then,  let  them  take  care  of  pillage, 
if  the  provisions  are  not  instantly  sheltered  !  let 
the  giannine  with  the  naked  feet  beware,  for  mock 
war  sometimes  apes  the  real  in  its  excesses. 

It  imitates  it  above  all  in  the  splendour  of  its 
shows ;  and  nothing  was  more  imposing  and  more 
majestic  than  that  which  was  then  preparing  in 
the  fields  of  Marengo. 

A  magnificent  throne,  hung  with  tri-coloured 
flags,  was  already  raised  on  one  of  the  few  hills 
which  diversify  the  plain  ;  troops  of  every  de- 
scription, of  every  variety  of  uniform,  were  already 
rapidly  filing  off  to  take  their  places.  The  trum- 
pet called  the  cavalry,  the  roll  of  the  drums  was 
heard  over  the  ground  that  was  shaken  by  the 


artillery  and  waggons.  The  aides-de-camp,  in 
splendid  costume,  passed  and  repassed,  and  crossed 
in  a  thousand  directions  ;  the  flags  spread  to  the 
wind,  which  at  the  same  time  waved  the  sea  of 
plumes.  Crests  and  feathers,  variegated  with  the 
tri-colours,  and  the  sun — that  great  guest  at  the 
festivals  of  Napoleon,  that  luminary  radiant  with 
the  pomps  of  the  empire — appeared  ;  and  the  gold 
of  embroidery,  the  bronze  of  cannon,  casques, 
cuirasses,,  and  the  sixty  thousand  bayonets  that 
bristled  on  the  field,  shone  like  fire. 

The  crowd  of  gazers,  soon  forced  to  bear  back 
before  the  troops,  now  pouring  forth  with  an 
accelerated  pace  over  the  field  of  their  operations,, 
described  an  immense  retreating  circle,  like  the 
smaller  waves  of  the  ocean  when  an  enormous 
one  breaks  upon  them. 

Some  cavalry,  charging  at  full  gallop  against 
the  lingering  groups,  rapidly  cleared  the  ground. 

The  village  was  deserted,  the  joyous  tents  were 
struck,  the  stages  knocked  down,  the  songs  and 
cries  were  no  longer  heard.  On  all  sides  were 
seen,  running  over  the  vast  circuit  of  the  plain., 
men,  interrupted  in  their  games  or  their  repasts ; 
and  women,  frightened  at  the  flashing  sabres  and 
neighing  horses,  dragging  their  children  after 
them. 

If  an  eye  had  then  glanced  over  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  still  undivided,  and  ranged  under  the 
same  colours,  those  whom  the  ordex-s  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  the  marshal  Lannes,  had  beforehand  de- 
signed as  the  future  conquered  or  conquerors, 
might  have  been  easily  recognised  by  the  expres- 
sion of  exultation  or  silent  discontent  impressed 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers. 

He  himself  was  seen  followed  by  a  numerous 
staff",  reconnoitring  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
formerly  so  valiantly  figured,  and  distributing  to 
each  his  part. 

The  military  movements  of  the  terrible  day  of 
the  14th  of  June  1800  were  there  to  be  repeated, 
care  being  taken  to  omit  the  faults  then  committed  ; 
for  this  was  to  be  a  military  compliment,  a  mad- 
rigal of  cannons,  that  they  were  preparing  for  the 
new  emperor  and  king. 

The  troops,  now  formed  in  order  of  battle,  de- 
ployed or  resumed  their  places,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  chief,  till  thundering  symphonies 
were  heard  on  the  road  from  Alessandria ;  a  vague 
murmur  increasing  and  spreading  among  that 
immense  multitude,  which — protected  by  the  banks 
of  the  Tanara,  the  Bormida,  the  Orba,  or  the 
ravines  of  Tortona — formed  the  undulating,  living 
boundary  of  that  vast  arena.  Suddenly  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  cries  and  vivas  rose  on  all  sides, 
sabres  flashed  to  the  light  amidst  clouds  of  dust, 
muskets  were  presented,  and  rung  as  by  a  unani- 
mous movement ;  and  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  eight  caparisoned  horses  blazoned  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  Italy,  brought  Josephine  and 
Napoleon  to  the  foot  of  their  throne. 

After  having  received  the  homage  of  all  the 
deputations  of  Italy — sent  from  Lucca,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  even  from  Prussia — Napo- 
leon, impatient  of  inactivity,  sprung  on  his  horse, 
and  soon  the  whole  plain  was  illuminated  with 
fire,  and  covered  with  smoke. 

Such  were  the  games  of  the  young  conqueror 
War  to  amuse  his  leisure— war  to  accomplish  his 
high  destinies  :  it  was  necessary  for  that  arden 
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soul,  born  as  it  was  for  dominion,  and  whom  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  world  would  have  alone  left 
in  idleness. 

An  officer  appointed  by  the  emperor  explained 
to  Josephine,  who  remained  alone  upon  her  throne, 
almost  frightened  at  the  scene,  the  secret  of  those 
evolutions,  the  object  of  those  grand  movements. 
He  had  shown  her  the  Austx'ian  Melas  di-iving  the 
French  from  the  village  of  Marengo,  overthrowing 
them  at  Pietra  Buona  and  at  Castel-Ceriola,  and 
Buonaparte  suddenly  stopping  him  in  his  triumph 
with  900  men  of  his  consular  guard.  Then  he 
called  all  her  attention  to  one  of  the  decisive  mo- 
ments of  the  battle.  The  republicans  were  falling 
back,  but  Dessaix  appeared  on  the  road  from  Tor- 
tona.  The  terrible  Hungarian  column,  commanded 
by  Zach,  moved  heavily  forward,  and  marched  to 
meet  him. 

Whilst  the  officer  was  still  speaking,  Josephine 
perceived  a  slight  tumult  near  her.  Having 
inquu-ed  the  cause,  she  learned  that  a  young  girl, 
— after  having  imprudently  broken  through  the  line 
of  operations,  at  the  risk  of  being  crushed  a  thou- 
sand times  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  or  the  shock  of 
a.n  artillery-carriage — had  been  the  sole  cause  of 
this  disturbance,  by  endeavouring,  notwithstand- 
ing the  I'esistance  of  the  guards  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  ladies  of  the  suite,  to  penetrate  to 
her  majesty. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  hearing  that  the  emperor  had  quitted  Turin 
in  the  morning  for  Alessandria,  Teresa,  Girhardi's 
daughter, — for  it  was  she  who,  accompanied  by  a 
guide,  took  charge  of  Charney's  petition, — was  at 
first  overwhelmed,  more  perhaps  from  fatigue  than 
discouragement.  But  she  soon  recovered  at  the 
recollection,  that  in  that  moment  a  poor  captive 
placed  all  his  hope  in  her,  without,  however,  know- 
ing her  ;  and  ignorant  whose  hand  had  been 
stretched  out  to  take  charge  of  the  dangerous 
petition.  Without  taking  note  of  time,  or  of 
fatigue,  at  the  risk  of  arriving  too  late,  she  perse- 
vered, and  told  her  guide  that  the  end  of  her 
journey  was  no  longer  Turin  but  Alessandria. 

"It  is  twice  as  long  as  the  way  we  have  just 
come." 

"  Well,  we  must  set  out  directly." 

"  I  shall  not  set  out,"  said  the  guide,  composedly, 
■**  till  day-break,  and  then  it  will  be  to  return  to 
Fenestrella.     I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  signora." 

All  that  she  could  urge  to  make  him  change  his 
resolution  was  useless.  He  remained  encased  in 
his  Piedmontese  obstinacy,  unharnessed  his  horses, 
led  them  to  the  stable,  and  lay  down  beside  them. 

Once  embarked  in  the  cause  of  another,  Teresa 
never  looked  behind.  Decided  on  continuing  her 
route  alone,  she  begged  the  hostess  of  the  inn 
where  she  alighted,  in  the  street  Dora  Grassa,  to 
procure  her  the  means  of  immediate  and  rapid 
conveyance  to  Alessandria.  Tlie  hostess  sent  her 
people  over  the  city ;  but  in  vain  they  traversed 
it  in  every  direction, — from  the  gate  of  Susa  to 
that  of  the  Po,  from  the  Porta  Nuova  to  that  pf  the 
palace, — public  carriages,  carts,  beasts  for  drawing, 
saddle,  and  burden,  were  gone  or  engaged  long 
beforehand  on  account  of  the  solemnities  of  Ales- 
sandria. 

Teresa  was  in  despair  at   this  fatal  accident. 


Absorbed  in  thought,  her  head  cast  down,  she 
remained  standing  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  defying, 
thanks  to  the  night,  the  eyes  that  might  recognise 
her  in  her  native  city,  when  the  noise  of  wheels, 
enlivened  by  the  sound  of  bells,  was  heai'd.  Two 
strong  mules — drawing  one  of  those  long  strange 
vehicles,  whose  deep  body  shut  and  locked  like  a 
trunk  is  used  for  transporting  articles  of  sale,  and 
which  has  only  a  little  leather  bench  in  front  for 
its  sole  seat,  scarcely  sheltered  by  a  hood  of  tar- 
paulin,— soon  stopped  at  the  door  where  she  stood. 

The  husband  and  wife,  possessors  of  the  vehicle 
and  merchandise,  got  down  from  the  seat,  uttered 
deep  sighs  of  satisfaction,  stamped  their  feet, 
stretched  their  arms,  as  if  to  unstiffen  or  rouse 
themselves  ;  and  saluting  the  hostess  with  the  air 
of  acquaintances,  took  refuge  immediately  in  the 
two  corners  of  the  chimney,  holding  their  hands 
and  faces  to  the  fire  of  vine-bi'anches  which  was 
sparkling  there  ;  then,  after  having  desired  that 
their  mules  should  be  put  into  the  stable,  congra- 
tulating each  other  on  having  arrived,  they  set 
themselves  down  to  supper,  proposing  to  go  to  bed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  hostess  on  her  side  prepared  to  do  her 
best ;  the  yawning  waiters,  half  asleep,  were  occu- 
pied in  the  business  of  the  inn  ;  and  Teresa,  still 
pensive  and  sadly  depressed  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  preparations,  thought  of  the  time  that  was 
passing  away,  of  the  hope  that  was  perishing,  of 
the  flower  that  was  dying  ! 

"  A  night !  a  night !  "  said  she,  "  the  unfortu- 
nate will  count  the  minutes  while  I  sleep !  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  it  will  be  equally  impossible  to 
find  a  means  of  proceeding  !  " 

And  she  looked  attentively,  by  turns,  at  the  two 
merchants  who  were  at  table,  as  if  her  only  re- 
source were  in  them.  But  she  was  ignorant  what 
route  they  were  taking ;  if  they  would,  if  they  could, 
change  it  for  her  ;  and  the  poor  gii'l — little  accus- 
tomed to  find  herself  alone,  thus  depending  on 
herself  in  the  midst  of  strangers — dared  not  address 
them  ;  and  impelled  on  one  hand  by  her  kind 
intentions,  restrained  on  the  other  by  her  timidity, 
— one  foot  advanced,  her  mouth  half  open — she 
remained  on  the  same  spot,  silent  and  undecided, 
when  suddenly  presenting  herself  to  her,  the  maid 
gave  her  a  candle  and  a  key,  pointing  with  her 
finger  to  the  room  she  was  to  occupy. 

Recalled  to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  and  forced 
to  decide,  Teresa  immediately  gently  put  aside 
the  arm  of  the  giannine,  and  advanced,  though 
not  without  great  emotion,  towards  the  couple  at 
table. 

"  Pardon  my  question,"  said  she,  with  a  trem- 
bUng  voice  ;  "  what  road  are  you  going  to  take  on 
quitting  Turin  ? " 

"  The  road  to  Alessandria,  my  pretty  girl." 

"  To  Alessandria  !  It  is  my  good  angel  who 
has  brought  you  hei-e  !  " 

"  Your  good  angel  has  made  us  take  very  bad 
roads,  signorina,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  we  are 
thoroughly  wet !  " 

"  But,  let  us  see,  how  can  we  be  useful  to  you  I " 
said  the  merchant. 

"  A  pressing  aff'air  calls  me  to  Alessandria ; 
will  you  take  me  there  ? " 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  said  the  woman. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  pay  you  well ! — two  pieces  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  ten  French  livres." 
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«<It  is  difficult,"  replied  the  man.  "In  the 
first  place,  the  seat  is  very  narrow,  and  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  it  will  hold  three.  It  is  true  you 
will  not  take  much  room  ;  but  there  is  another 
difficulty,  my  child.  We  are  going  to  the  market 
of  Revigano,  near  Asti,  and  not  to  Alessandria  ;  it 
is  half-way,  and  that  is  all." 

«  Well,  then,"  said  the  young  girl,  «  take  me  to 
the  gate  of  Asti,  but  we  set  out  this  evening — 
directly." 

« Impossible  !  impossible  ! "  repeated  both  at 
ouce.  "We  sell  neither  our  sleep  nor  our  fa- 
tigue." 

«*  I  will  double  the  sum  ! "  interrupted  Teresa, 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  man  looked  at  his  wife,  consulting  her  with 
his  eye. 

"  No  !  no  ! "  said  she  ;  "  do  you  wish  to  make 
youi-self  ill  ?  Then  Lasca  and  Zoppa  want  rest ; 
would  you  kill  them  ?  " 

"  Four  pieces  ! "  whispered  her  husband,  "  four 
pieces  !  " 

"  Lasca  and  Zoppa  are  worth  more  than  that." 

"  For  half  the  distance— a  double  sum  !  " 

"  Well,  what  matter  !  a  single  sequiix  of  Venice 
is  worth  more  than  a  double  parpaiole  of  Genoa  ! " 

However,  the  idea  of  four  pieces,  the  desire  of 
such  easy  gain,  was  not  long  in  influencing  the 
woman  as  well  as  her  hu-band  ;  so,  after  a  little 
more  resistance  on  one  side  and  many  supplica- 
tions and  prayers  on  the  other,  the  mules  were 
again  put  into  the  carriage  ;  Teresa,  wrapped  up 
in  her  cloak,  on  account  of  the  night,  settled  her- 
self very  tolerably  on  the  seat,  between  the  pair, 
and  they  set  off  just  as  eleven  o'clock  resounded 
from  all  the  churches  of  Turin. 

In  her  impatience  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  to  be  able  to  transmit  good  news  to 
Fenestrella,  Teresa  would  have  wished  to  have 
been  carried  away  in  a  swift  chariot,  by  horses 
rapid  as  the  wind,  and  the  cart  of  the  merchant 
moved  heavily  over  the  ground;  the  two  mules 
walked  step  by  stop,  slowly  raising  one  foot  after 
the  othex',  and  the  regular  tinkling  of  their  bells, 
seemed  to  give  a  still  more  marked  character  of 
indifference.  The  traveller  at  first  restrained  her 
impatience,  hoping  the  walk  would  ere  long  arouse 
the  poor  beasts,  or  that  the  whip  of  their  con- 
ductor would  soon  be  able  to  hasten  their  pace. 
But  seeing  him  remain  inactive,  and  content  him- 
self with  only  a  slight  noise  of  his  tongue  to  excite 
his  team,  she  at  length  informed  him  how  important 
it  was  to  her  to  arrive  quickly  at  Asti,  that  she 
might  reach  the  gate  of  Alessandria  by  morning. 

"  My  good  girl,' '  said  her  new  guide,  "  it  does 
not  please  me  any  more  than  you  to  pass  the 
night  reckoning  the  stars,  but  the  merchant  must 
watch  over  his  merchandise.  Mine  is  earthen- 
ware and  china,  which  1  am  going  to  sell  at  Revi- 
gano, and,  if  the  mules  hurry,  they  will  very  likely 
make  potsherds  of  all  my  goods." 

"  What  !  sir,  are  you  an  earthenware  mer- 
chant ] "  cried  Teresa,  with  a  countenance  of 
alarm. 

"  Earthenware  and  china,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  Ah  !  my  God  !  "  said  the  traveller,  groaning. 
"  But  at  least  you  can  surely  go  a  little  faster." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  me  then  1  " 

"  Ah  !  I  am  so  anxious  to  arrive  !  " 


*'  But,  my  good  girl,  that  is  not  a  reason  for 
breaking  every  thing.  " 

As  a  kind  of  concession,  the  merchant  however 
multiplied  his  noises  ;  but  the  mules  were  too  well 
accustomed  to  their  pace  to  change  it  easily. 

Teresa  bittei-ly  reproached  herself  then,  for  not 
having  sooner  inquired  the  time  they  should  take 
to  reach  Asti  ;  she  reproached  herself  above  all, 
with  not  having  gone  about  Turin  herself,  to  dbco- 
ver,  witli  the  knowledge  she  had  of  the  city,  a 
quicker  means  of  conveyance  ;  but  she  had  now 
nothing  to  do  but  to  resign  herself,  and  she  did  so. 

The  carriage  continued  at  its  usual  rate.  Losca 
and  Zoppa  went  neither  more  quickly  nor  more 
slowly  ;  only  walking  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  they 
no  longer  made  the  pavement  clatter  with  the  noise 
of  the  wheels.  The  merchant  and  his  wife,  who 
until  then  had  talked  much  on  the  chances  of 
their  trade  at  the  fair  of  Revigano,  grew  silent, 
and  in  that  obscurity,  in  the  midst  of  that  stillness, 
notwithstanding  the  cold,  which  was  beginning  to 
benumb  her  feet,  Teresa  was  growing  drowsy 
under  the  monotonous  tinkling  of  the  little  bells. 
Her  head  fell  first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left, 
seeking  by  turns  a  pillow  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
woman,  then  on  that  of  the  man,  and  again  fell 
heavily  on  her  bosom. 

*'  Lean  firmly  on  me,"  said  her  conductor,  "and 
good  night,  my  good  gii'l  !  " 

She  followed  his  advice,  arranged  herself  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  went  fast  asleep. 

She  slept  so  well  during  several  hours,  that  the 
light  of  dawn  alone  made  her  open  her  eyes.  As- 
tonished at  finding  herself  thus  in  the  open  air, 
and  on  the  road,  memory  returned,  and,  looking 
around,  she  saw  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  the 
carriage  was  not  moving,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
long  stationary.  The  merchant,  his  wife,  the 
mules  even,  were  fast  asleep,  and  the  double  set 
of  bells  no  longer  made  the  slightest  sound. 

Teresa  perceived,  not  far  behind  her,  the  points 
of  several  steeples;  and  the  morning  mists,  form- 
ing whimsical  figures  on  the  contracted  horizon, 
showed  her  fantastically  grouped,  the  spire  of 
Luperga,  the  castle  of  Mille-Fleurs,  that  of  the 
Queen's  Vine,  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and 
all  the  fine  decorations  of  the  magnificent  hill  of 
Turin. 

"  Mercy  !  my  God  !  "  ci'ied  she,  "  where  are  we  i 
we  have  scarcely  quitted  the  suburbs  !  " 

The  merchant  awoke  at  her  exclamations,  and 
after  having  rubbed  his  eyes,  hastened  to  comfort 
her. 

"We  are  approaching  Asti,"  said  he,  "and  the 
steeples  that  you  see  there,  behind  you,  are  those 
of  Revigano.  Losca  and  Zoppa  are  not  much  to 
be  scolded  ;  they  arc  only  just  gone  to  sleep,  and 
they  must  have  wanted  it  greatly.  Provided  they 
may  not  have  pi'ofited  by  my  sleep  to  trot  a  little 
too  fast."  Teresa  smiled. — "  Come,  let  us  get 
on  !  " 

And  he  directly  cracked  his  whip,  the  noise  of 
which  awoke  at  the  same  time  his  wife  and  the 
mules. 

At  the  gate  of  Asti,  the  honest  merchant  took 
leave  of  Teresa  ;  set  her  down  ;  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  twenty  francs  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  wishing  her  a  good  journey, 
turned  his  mules  about  to  regain  the  road  to* 
Revigano. 
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The  half  of  the  journey  was  now  accorapHsheJ. 
But  Teresa  had  lost  all  hope  of  arriving  in  time 
for  the  early  levee  of  the  emperor.  "  However," 
said  she,  **  an  emperor  must  rise  late."  Oh  !  how 
she  wished  to  be  able  to  plunge  the  sun  again 
beneath  the  horizon,  which  was  already  announc- 
ing its  approach  by  the  increased  light. 

It  seemed  to  her,  that  all  around  must  feel  the 
agitation  which  tormented  her,  that  she  should  see 
the  whole  population  of  Asti  on  foot,  preparing  for 
the  journey  to  Alessandria;  and  then,  in  that  mul- 
titude of  carriages,  and  conveyances  of  all  kinds, 
she  should  be  able  to  attain  a  place,  were  it  in  the 
public  boat. 

What  then  was  her  astonishment  on  entering 
the  city  to  find  the  streets  silent  and  deserted ! 
The  light  of  the  sun  scarcely  penetrated  it,  and 
only  enlightened  the  roofs  of  the  highest  houses, 
and  domes  of  the  churches. 

She  just  then  remembered  one  of  her  maternal 
relations,  who  had  many  years  inhabited  Asti. 
He  might  be  of  great  assistance  to  her;  and  seeing 
on  the  ground-floor  of  a  rather  poor-looking  house 
a  reddish  light  shining  through  the  latticed  win- 
dow, she  ventured  to  knock  and  inquire  for  the 
dwelling  of  this  relation. 

A  casement  was  half  opened,  and  a  harsh  scold- 
ing voice  told  her,  that  for  three  months  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  had  been  at  his  country-house 
at  Monttercello,  and  the  casement  was  again 
shut. 

Alone,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  Teresa  began 
to  feel  alarmed  at  her  desolate  situation.  To  gain 
courage,  she  paid  her  morning  devotions  before 
the  Madonna  enshrined  in  a  wall  at  some  paces 
from  where  she  stood,  and  before  whom  a  little 
lamp  was  burning.  Then,  before  her  pi'ayer  was 
scarcely  ended,  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  street, 
and  a  man  appeared. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  she, "  show  me  where  the  car- 
riages that  go  to  Alessandria  put  up ." 

"  You  are  too  late,  my  good  gii'I,"  answei'ed  the 
stranger :  "  carriages  and  drivers,  all  have  been 
engaged  for  three  days  ;"  and  he  passed  on. 

A  second  came  up  to  her.  At  the  same  demand 
from  Tere?a,  he  stopped,  looked  at  her  with  a  dark 
scowling  air : 

"  You  like  the  French,  tlien  !  cursed  race  !  " 
and  he  went  away  more  rapidly  than  the  first. 

The  poor  inquii-er  remained  some  time  intimi- 
dated, and  did  not  recover  herself  till  she  saw  a 
young  artisan  coming  out  of  his  house  singing. 
For  the  third  time  she  repeated  her  question. 

"  Ah !  ah  !  signora,"  said  he  with  a  good- 
humoured  air,  "  you  wish  to  see  a  battle  !  But 
there  will  be  no  place  for  pretty  girls  down  there. 
Believe  me,  remain  with  us ;  it  is  a  holiday, 
and  brave  dancers  shall  fight  for  the  honour  of 
having  you  for  a  partner.  You  are  worth  a  little 
trouble.  A  little  war  in  your  honour  ;  eh  !  will 
that  tempt  you  ?  " 

And  advancing  with  a  bow,  he  endeavoured  to 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  ;  but  at  the  glance 
she  darted  on  him,  he  resumed  his  song,  and  pur- 
sued his  way. 

A  fourth — a  fifth  crossed  the  street,  Teresa  no 
longer  thought  of  inquiring  of  them  ;  and  her  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  doors,  now  opening  on 
all  sides,  to  the  carriages  standnig  at  the  bottom 
of  the  courts.     At  length,  not  without  trouble,  and 


by  special  favour,  she  was  received  into  a  coacli, 
to  be  taken  no  farther  than  Annona,  where  they 
were  to  take  in  a  passenger,  whose  place  she  tem- 
porarily filled.  From  Annona  to  Felizano,  from 
Felizano  to  Alessandria,  there  were  more  ob- 
stacles, more  difficulties.  She  triumphed  over 
all. 

On  arriving  at  this  latter  city,  Teresa  knew  that 
the  emperor  was  no  longer  there  ;  so  without 
stopping  a  moment,  she  followed  with  the  crowd, 
and  on  foot,  the  road  to  Marengo. 

There,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  her,  carefully  looking  out  for  openings 
in  the  crowd,  keeping  the  sides  of  the  road,  she 
constantly  endeavoured  to  gain  ground  on  those 
who  preceded  her,  paying  no  attention  either  to 
the  trumpets,  the  jugglers,  or  the  discourses  of  the 
monks.  In  the  midst  of  the  curious  spectators, 
talking,  singing,  shouting,  dancing,  with  joy  or 
drunkenness,  she  struggled  on,  through  heat  and 
dust,  the  sole  stranger  to  the  joys  of  the  day.  With 
an  anxious  countenance,  fixed  and  preoccupied 
eye,  wiping  from  her  brow  the  moisture  that 
covered  it,  she  made  her  way — the  gravity  of  her 
features  strongly  contrasting  with  all  those  gay 
faces. 

Her  whole  energy  was  concentrated  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  and  in  the  anxiety  to  proceed. 
Scarcely  during  this  time  did  the  object  she 
wished  to  attain,  the  motives  that  made  her  act, 
present  themselves  to  her  mind.  But  on  the  crowd 
showing  a  disposition  to  halt,  from  the  front  ranks 
stopping,  being  obliged  to  slacken  lier  pace,  then 
remembrance  returned.  She  thought  of  her  father, 
who  would  soon  be  distressing  himself  at  her  pro- 
longed absence  ;  for  the  guide  who  abandoned  her 
at  Turin,  could  not  go  to  him  and  inform  him  of 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  She  thought  of  Charney, 
perhaps  cursing  the  bad  choice  of  the  messenger, 
and  accusing  her  of  carelessness  and  forgetfulness ; 
then  from  a  sudden  emotion  her  hand  sought  her 
bosom,  for  fear  the  petition  might  have  dropped. 
Then  her  father,  her  father  again  presented  him- 
self to  her  eyes.  The  old  man,  distressed  at 
having  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  may  think  his 
daughter  lost  to  him  ! 

At  the  remembrance  of  this  adored  father,  a 
tear  moistened  the  eyelids  of  Teresa,  and  she  was 
only  aroused  fi'om  her  meditations  by  the  loud 
exclamations  of  joy  uttered  near  her.  An  immense 
space  had  been  cleared  behind  her,  and  around 
this  space  the  crowd  appeared  to  be  whirling. 
Teresa  turned.  Immediately  two  hands  seized 
hers  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  notwithstanding 
her  resistance,  her  fatigue,  and  the  little  disposi- 
tion she  felt  at  that  moment,  above  all  for  such  a 
diversion,  she  found  herself  forced  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  a  great  farandola  which  was  danced 
on  the  road,  easily  increased  at  every  moment 
by  the  pretty  girls  and  young  men. 

This  was  the  most  painful  incident  of  her  jour- 
ney. But  courage  did  not  yet  abandon  hei-,  for 
she  hoped  she  had  just  arrived  at  her  goal. 

After  having  freed  herself  from  this  singular 
associa,tion,  making  a  last  effort  to  open  a  way 
through  the  multitude  which  was  before  her,  she 
at  length  arrived  in  sight  of  the  plain,  and  her 
eye,  surprised  and  pleased,  for  some  time  wander- 
ing over  that  fine  army  drawn  out  on  the  fields 
of  Marengo,  suddenly  fixed  with  agitation  on  the 
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mount  which  formed  the  base  of  the  imperial 
throne. 

At  that  sight  all  her  sti-ength,  all  her  constancy, 
all  her  ai-dour  returned.  But  how  to  gain  it 
through  those  thousands  of  men  and  horses  !  Could 
she  attempt  it  ! 

However,  what  had  been  before  an  obstacle  to 
her  progress,  was  coming  to  her  assistance. 

The  first  ranks  of  the  crowd  that  was  pouring 
in  torrents  from  Alessandria,  to  gain  a  favourable 
situation,  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  gaining 
the  borders  of  the  Tornaro  and  Bormida.  At 
one  moment,  when  suddenly  urged  on  by  the 
'hinder  ranks,  they  encroached  so  rapidly  on 
-\he  plain,  that  they  seemed  invading  the  field  of 
I     battle. 

A  hundred  cavalry  advanced  against  this  dis- 

I     ordered  multitude,  and  making  their  naked  sabres 

I     flash,  and  their  hoi-ses   prance,  forced  it  without 

I     diflficulty  to  retire  within  its  limits.     All  lost  their 

ground    as   rapidly  as  they  had  gained    it ;   all 

except  one  ! 

In  one  of  the  hollows  of  the  ground  rose  a 
little  spring,  surrounded  by  some  trees  and  a 
strong  hedge  of  hawthorn. 

Impelled  onwards  by  the  waves  of  the  curious 
crowd,  Teresa,  pale  and  trembling,  still  directing 
herself  instinctively  towai'ds  the  elevated  throne 
before  her,  had  been  hurried  and  dragged  on 
towards  the  group  of  trees.  Terrified  at  this 
violent  impulse,  fearing  to  be  crushed  against 
the  trees,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  trunk 
of  a  poplar  as  a  support  ;  shut  her  eyes,  like 
the  child  who  thinks  the  danger  past  when  it 
has  ceased  to  see  it,  and  remained  thus  motion- 
less for  some  time,  her  ears  filled  with  the  roar- 
ing of  the  multitude  and  the  murnmrs  of  the 
leaves. 

The  retreat  of  the  people  at  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers  was  so  rapid,  that  when  Teresa  raised 
her  head  and  looked  around  her,  she  found  her- 
self alone, — quite  alone  ;  separated  from  the 
army  by  the  group  of  trees  and  the  hedge  of 
hawthorn,  and  from  the  multitude  by  a  thick 
whirlwind  of  dust,  raised  by  the  retreating  steps 
of  the  fugitives. 

Not  hesitating  to  penetrate  the  hedge,  she 
immediately  entered  the  little  grove,  and  her 
agitation  subsiding,  the  traveller  took  a  view  of 
the  place. 

Shaded  by  twenty  poplars  and  aspens,  the 
spring  was  half  concealed  by  banks  fringed  with 
creeping  ivy,  moss,  and  ivy-wort,  and  bubbling 
with  a  slight  sound,  while  escaping  in  a  stream 
whose  course  through  the  plain  might  still  be 
traced  by  the  eye,  from  the  quantities  of  forget- 
me-not  and  white  ranunculuses  which  edged  its 
waters.  The  fresh  air  arising  from  it  did  more 
for  Teresa  in  recovering  her  from  her  agitation 
and  fright.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  just  dis- 
covered an  oasis  of  coolness  and  repose,  and  that 
the  enclosing  hedge  protected  her  at  once  against 
the  dust,  the  heat,  and  the  noise.  In  an  instant 
the  plain  became  nearly  silent ;  she  heard  neither 
the  cries  of  the  officers,  the  hurras  of  the  crowd, 
nor  the  neighing  of  the  horses. 

But  a  singular  bustle  took  place  above  her 
head.  It  was  a  continual  rustling  and  crackling  in 
the  trees.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  the  branches 
of  the  aspens  and  poplars  covered  with  innumer- 


able spari'ows,  who,  driven  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  by  the  march  and  tumult  of  the  people, 
came,  like  that  young  girl,  to  seek  a  shelter  in  this 
little  verdant  solitude.  It  might  have  been  said  that 
fear  had  paralysed  their  wings  and  voices ;  not  a 
cry,  not  a  twitter  broke  from  the  midst  of  their 
baud.  They  even  saw  their  new  asylum  invaded 
without  thinking  of  flight,  so  much  had  the  noise 
and  spectacles  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
struck  them  mute  and  insensible.  Now  the  re- 
giments of  cavalry  advanced  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  aud  stationed  themselves  on  the  place 
where  just  before  the  people  had  been  moving,  aud 
the  birds  did  not  abandon  their  retreat.  They 
only  snapped  their  beaks  and  hopped  from  branch 
to  branch,  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
seeming  anxious  for  the  end  of  it  all ;  and  it  was 
this  sound,  increased  by  the  quivering  of  the 
foliage,  that  had  just  excited  the  attention  of 
Teresa. 

The  soldiers,  who  now  closed  against  her  all 
communication  with  the  road,  soon  exclusively 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  young  innocent 
girl,  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  troops. 

"  It  is  only  harmless  war,"  said  she  to  herself; 
**  and  if  I  am  imprudent,  God  knows  the  motive 
of  my  efforts,  and  he  will  protect  me." 

Then  directing  her  attention  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  advancing  to  the  extremity  of  the  clump 
of  trees,  she  saw,  at  about  three  hundred  paces 
in  front  of  her,  the  imperial  throne,  where  Jose- 
phine and  Napoleon  had  just  seated  themselves. 

From  thence  to  the  place  where  she  was,  the 
interval  was  partly  filled  by  soldiers  under  arms, 
going  through  theu*  manoeuvres,  but  in  some 
parts  also  the  unoccupied  ground  left  a  passage 
practicable. 

Teresa  gathered  courage :  the  moment  was  come. 
She  drew  back  from  the  hedge  that  she  might 
jump  over  it,  but  immediately  she  thought  with 
an  emotion  of  shame  and  confusion  on  the  dis- 
order of  her  dress.  Her  hair  was  falling  about 
or  entangled,  stuck  to  her  cheeks,  or  hangmg  on 
her  shoulders :  her  hands  and  face  covered  with 
dust.  To  present  herself  thus  before  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Italy,  was  to  ensure  her 
repulse,  to  prevent  the  success  of  her  mission. 

She  therefore  returned  to  the  trees,  went  to 
the  spring,  took  off  her  large  straw  hat,  shook 
down  her  black  hair,  passed  her  fingers  through 
it,  replaited  it,  smoothed  the  bands  in  front,  and 
adjusted  her  collar  ;  then  kneeling  down  by  the 
spring,  she  looked  at  herself  in  it,  dipped  her 
hands  in,  and  purified  them,  as  well  as  her  face  ; 
then  before  she  rose,  offered  a  fervent  prayer  for 
her  father  and  Chamey, — thus  ending  that  pure 
toilet,  performed  in  the  midst  of  an  army. 

Whilst  watching  again  for  a  favourable  mo- 
ment to  cross,  suddenly  on  twenty  sides  at  once,  the 
loud  explosions  of  the  artillery  were  heard.  The 
earth  seemed  shaken  ;  the  poor  girl  was  struck 
motionless  and  stupefied,  and  the  birds  on  the 
trees  above,  all  taking  flight  at  once,  uttering  loud 
cries,  whirling  about  and  striking  against  each 
other,  sought  the  woods  of  Valpedo  and  the  shades 
of  Voghera. 

The  battle  had  just  begun. 

Teresa,  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 
alarmed  by  all  this  confusion,  remained  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment,  her  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
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throne,  which  by  turns  appeared  and  disappeared 
behind  a  curtain  of  lances  and  bayonets. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  every 
other  thought  than  that  of  instinctive  terror 
seemed  to  abandon  her,  she  recovered  her  energy 
of  soul.  She  examined  more  calmly  the  difficul- 
ties she  had  to  conquer  to  reach  the  pavilioned 
mount,  and  did  not  consider  them  insurmount- 
able. 

Two  columns  of  infantry  drawn  out  in  line, 
whose  bases  rested  on  the  sides  of  the  little  grove, 
had  just  engaged  in  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  one 
■against  the  other.  She  hoped  to  be  able  through 
this  cloud  of  smoke  to  make  her  way  without 
being  even  perceived.  She  was  hesitating  how- 
ever, when  suddenly  a  troop  of  hussars  burning 
with  thii'st  made  an  invasion  into  her  asylum. 

Then  Teresa  hesitated  no  longer ;  her  courage 
strengthened  by  her  modesty,  she  rushed  forward 
between  the  two  columns  of  infantiy,  and  when 
the  smoke  was  dissipated,  the  soldiers  uttered 
exclamations  of  surprise,  on  perceiving  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  them  a  white  petticoat,  a  woman's 
bonnet,  a  pretty  charming  girl,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  cries,  pursued  her  course. 

A  squadron  of  cuirassiers  came  up  to  support 
one  of  the  lines.  The  captain  nearly  overthrew 
Teresa,  but  seizing  her  in  time  by  her  arm,  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  swearing,  sacreing, 
without  inquiring  how  a  young  girl  should  come 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  gave  her  in  charge  of 
two  soldiers,  to  take  her  to  the  quarters  of  the 
women. 

She  was  obliged  to  mount  behind  one  of  the 
cuirassiers,  and  thus  she  was  taken  towards  the 
place  where  the  ladies  of  the  suite  of  the  empress 
Josephine,  accompanied  by  some  aides-de-camp 
and  gentlemen,  deputies  from  the  towns  of  Italy, 
were  standing  on  the  hill. 

Arrived  there  at  length,  within  reach  of  her 
object,  Teresa  could  no  longer  fail  in  her  enter- 
prise. She  had  surmounted  too  many  difficulties 
to  allow  herself  to  be  conquered  by  the  last ;  so 
when  on  her  demand  to  speak  to  the  emperor, 
they  told  her  that  he  was  on  the  plain  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  «  Well !  I  wish  then  to  see 
the  empress  1  "  said  she  with  firmness.  But  the 
one  was  scarcely  more  ea?y  than  the  other.  To 
get  rid  of  her  importunity  they  tried  to  intimi- 
date her ;  they  could  not  do  it.  They  told  her 
that  she  must  wait  the  end  of  the  evolutions  ; 
she  refused  to  do  so,  and  tried  to  make  her  way 
to  the  throne  ;  they  held  her  back,  she  struggled, 
raised  her  voice  with  vehemence,  until  at  length 
the  attention  of  Josephine  herself  was  attracted 
towards  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  orders  of  Josephine  were  not  transmitted 
till,  in  the  midst  of  the  half-opened  crowd,  the 
young  girl  appeared  in  supplication,  held  back, 
and  still  resisting. 

At  a  gracious  sign  from  the  empress,  which 
all  comprehended,  they  disappeared  from  before 
the  captive,  who  darting  forward,  freed,  yet  dis- 
ordei'ed  by  the  struggle  she  had  just  maintained, 
arrived  panting  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  ;  bent 
down,   and   drawing  hurriedly  from  her  bosom 


a  handkerchief,  which  she  eagerly  waved,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Madame  !    Madame  !     A  poor  prisoner  !  " 

Josephine  did  not  at  first  comprehend  what  the 
handkerchief  thus  presented  to  her  meant. 

"  Is  it  a  petition  that  you  would  give  me  ? " 
said  she. 

'*  Here  it  is,  Madame,  here  it  is  !  It  is  the 
petition  of  a  poor  prisoner  !  " 

And  the  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
pleader,  while  a  celestial  smile  of  hope  animated 
her  countenance.  The  empress  answered  her  by 
another  smile,  held  out  her  hand  to  her,  made 
her  rise,  and  bending  towards  her  with  an  air 
of  kindness — 

"  Come,  come,  my  child,  recover  yourself.  Does 
this  poor  prisoner  interest  you  so  much,  then  ?  " 

The  young  girl  blushed,  and  cast  down  her 
eyes. 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  him,"  replied  she, 
"but  he  is  so  unhappy  !     Read,  read,  Madame  !  " 

Josephine  opened  the  handkerchief,  sad  at 
thinking  how  many  miseries  and  privations  this 
linen  bore  witness  of,  imprinted  with  difficulty 
with  a  factitious  ink  ;  then  stopping  at  the  first 
word, — 

"  But  it  is  to  the  empei'or  that  he  addresses 
himself  !  " 

"  What  matter  !  Are  you  not  his  wife  ?  Read, 
read,  Madame  ;  read  for  pity's  sake  !  It  is  of 
such  consequence  !  " 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  combat  ;  the 
Hungarian  column,  though  attacked  with  grape 
by  the  artillery  of  Marmont,  had  persevered  in 
its  formidable  movement.  Zach  and  Dessaix 
were  at  length  opposed  to  each  other,  and  on 
their  encounter  v/ould  depend  the  safety  or  ruin 
of  the  army.  The  cannon  thundered  in  every 
direction  ;  the  field  of  battle  was  in  confusion, 
the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  mixing  with  the  trumpets 
of  war,  seemed  to  agitate  the  air  like  a  tempest ; 
when  the  empress  read  as  follows  : 

"  Sire, — Two  paving-stones  less  in  the  court  of 
my  prison  will  not  shake  the  foundations  of  your 
empire,  and  such  is  the  only  favour  I  am  going 
to  ask  of  your  Majesty.  It  is  not  for  myself  I 
implore  the  effects  of  your  protection.  But  in 
this  walled  desert  where  I  expiate  my  offences 
towards  you,  a  single  being  has  brought  some 
alleviation  to  my  sorrows,  a  single  being  has 
thrown  some  charm  over  my  life.  It  is  a  plant, 
sire  ;  it  is  a  flower,  unexpectedly  come  up  between 
the  paving-stones  of  the  court  where  I  am  some- 
times allowed  to  breathe  the  air  and  see  the  sky. 
Ah  !  be  not  in  haste  to  accuse  me  of  folly  and 
madness  !  This  flower  was  to  me  the  source  of 
soothing  and  consoling  studies  !  While  fixed  on 
it,  my  eyes  have  opened  to  truth  ;  to  it  I  owe 
reason,  repose,  perhaps  life  !  I  love  it  as  you 
love  glory  ! 

"  Well,  at  this  moment  my  poor  plant  is  dying 
for  want  of  space  and  earth  ;  it  is  dying,  and  I 
cannot  relieve  it,  and  the  commandant  of  Fenes- 
trella  sends  my  complaint  to  the  governor  of 
Turin  ;  and  when  they  will  have  decided  my  plant 
will  be  dead  ;  and  this  is  why,  sire,  I  address 
myself  to  you,  to  you  who  with  a  word  can  do  all, 
even  save  my  flower !  Let  them  take  up  the 
stones  that  press  on  me  as  well  as  on  it,  save  it 
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from  destruction,  save  me  from  despair  !  Com- 
mand it,  it  is  the  life  of  my  flower  that  I  implore 
of  you,  that  I  entreat  with  earnestness,  with  sup- 
plication, my  knee  on  the  earth,  and  I  swear  to 
you,  that  deep  in  my  heart  this  benefit  shall  be 
placed  to  your  account. 

«  Why  should  it  die  ?  It  has,  I  confess,  dead- 
ened the  blow  your  powerful  hand  would  have 
dealt  to  me,  but  it  has  broken  my  pride  also,  and 
it  is  this  that  now  throws  me  a  suppliant  at  your 
feet.  From  the  height  of  your  twofold  throne, 
deign  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  us  !  Can  you  com- 
prehend what  Unks  may  connect  a  man  to  a  plant, 
in  that  solitude  which  leaves  to  a  prisoner  only  a 
vegetative  existence  1  No,  you  cannot  know  it, 
sire,  and  may  your  star  keep  you  from  ever  know- 
ing what  captivity  can  do  to  the  proudest,  firmest 
mind.  I  do  not  complain  of  mine,  I  support  it 
with  resignation,  prolong  it,  let  it  last  as  long  as 
my  life,  but  mercy  for  my  plant  ! 

'"  Remember,  sire,  that  this  favour  I  implore  of 
your  majesty  must  be  immediate,  must  even  be 
to-day  !  You  may  let  the  sword  of  the  law  long 
hang  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  criminal, 
and  remove  it  at  length,  and  pardon  him  ;  but 
nature  follows  other  laws  tlian  that  of  the  justice 
of  man  ;  two  more  days,  and  perhaps  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  for  the 
captive  of  Fe'nestrella.  Charney." 

A  tremendous  explosion  of  artillery  suddenly 
took  place  ;  a  thick  smoke,  divided  in  every  direc- 
tion by  a  hundred  thousand  flashes  from  the 
musketry,  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  a  vast 
canopy  at  once  bright  and  sombre  ;  then  the  fires 
were  extinguished,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  hand 
extended  from  on  high  suddenly  removed  this 
canopy  which  hid  the  combatants.  There  was 
then  a  magnificent  spectacle  for  the  sun  to  contem- 
plate !  That  brilliant  charge  in  which  Dessaix 
had  lost  his  life,  had  just  been  made.  Zach  and 
his  Hungarians  pressed  in  front  by  Boudet,  taken 
on  the  left  by  the  cavalry  of  Kellermann,  were 
broken  and  in  disorder,  and  the  intrepid  consul, 
immediately  re-establishing  his  new  line  of  battle, 
from  Castle-Ceriolo  to  St.  Julien,  resumed  the 
offensive,  overthrew  the  Imperialists  at  every 
point,  and  obliged  Melas  to  sound  the  retreat. 

This  sudden  change  of  position,  these  great 
jnovements  of  the  army,  this  flux  and  reflux  of 
men,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  a  chief  alone  motion- 
less in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  disorder,  had 
something  in  it  to  seize  on  the  coldest  imagination  ; 
applause  and  vivas  rose  from  the  midst  of  the 
groups  of  spectators  stationed  around  the  throne, 
and  these  sounds,  contrasting  with  the  others  that 
surrounded  her,  at  length  roused  the  empress  from 
the  deep  reverie  into  which  she  had  been  plunged. 
For,  of  these  last  and  brilliant  manoeuvres,  of 
those  imposing  scenes  that  passed  before  her,  the 
future  queen  of  Italy  had  seen  nothing  ;  attentive, 
and  absorbed,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  singular 
'  petition,  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  but  which, 
however,  she  had  ceased  to  read. 

She  moved  to  encourage  the  young  girl,  who, 
standing  before  her,  was  on  her  side  also  lost  in 
thought. 

Joyful,  and  charmed  with  that  look  so  full  of 
sweet  promises,  Teresa,  certain  of  success,  kissed 
a  thousand  times,  with  gratitude  and  emotion,  that 


hand,  at  once  so  frail  and  yet  so  powerful,  where 
shone  the  nuptial  ring  of  Napoleon.  She  returned 
to  the  quarter  of  the  women,  and  the  plain  being 
now  clear,  she  immediately  sought  a  church,  or 
chapel,  where  she  might  shed  her  tears  in  silence, 
and  perform  her  act  of  thanksgiving  at  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin,  that  other  protectress  of  those  who 
suffer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Judge  if  the  empress  queen  would  not  be  im- 
pressed with  a  deep  sentiment  of  pity  on  reading 
this  supplication.  Would  not  each  word  awaken 
all  her  pity  !  Josephine  also  was  a  flower  wor- 
shipper ;  it  was  her  favourite  science,  her  passion, 
and  more  than  once  did  she  forget  the  pomps  and 
fatigues  of  power  while  watching  a  half-opened 
bud,  or  studying  the  structure  of  a  blossom,  in  her 
beautiful  conservatories  at  Malmaison. 

There  often  had  she  felt  more  happy  in  contem- 
plating the  purple  of  her  cactuses  than  the  purple 
of  her  imperial  mantle,  and  the  perfumes  of  her 
magnolias  had  more  deliciously  intoxicated  her 
senses  than  the  poisonous  flatteries  of  her  courtiers. 
There  she  loved  to  reign,  there  she  united  under 
one  sceptre,  a  thousand  vegetable  tribes,  brought 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  She  knew  them, 
classed  them,  enrolled  them  in  orders  and  races  ; 
and  when  one  of  her  subjects  newly  arrived,  dis- 
played itself  for  the  first  time,  she  knew  well  by 
examination  how  to  interrogate  it  on  its  age  and 
habits,  and  learn  from  it  its  name  and  family,  and 
then  it  went  amongst  the  crowd  of  its  brethren  to 
take  its  natural  place  :  for  each  tribe  had  its  flag, 
each  family  its  standard. 

According  to  the  example  of  Napoleon,  she 
respected  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  conquered 
people.  The  plants  of  every  country  there  found 
their  primitive  soil  and  native  climate.  It  was  a 
world  in  miniature.  There,  in  a  circumscribed 
spot,  were  to  be  seen  savannahs  and  rocks,  the 
earth  of  virgin  forests,  and  the  sand  of  the  deserts, 
beds  of  marl  and  clay,  lakes,  cascades,  and  inun- 
dated marshes  ;  there  you  passed  from  tropical 
heats  to  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  the  most 
temperate  zones  ;  there  all  those  different  races 
grew  and  developed  themselves  side  by  side,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  slight  wall  of  verdure,  or  by 
frontiers  of  glass. 

When  Josephine  looked  on  them,  sweet  dreams 
arose  at  the  sight  of  certain  flowers.  The  Hor- 
tensia  had  but  recently  borrowed  the  name  of  her 
daughter.  Thoughts  of  glory  also  visited  her  ;  foi 
after  the  triumphs  of  Buonaparte  she  had  claimed 
her  share  of  the  booty,  and  the  remembrances  oi 
Italy  and  Egypt  seemed  to  increase  and  spread 
under  her  eyes  !  The  Soldanella  of  the  Alps,  the 
Violet  of  Parma,  the  Adonis  of  Castiglione,  the 
Pink  of  Lodi,  the  Willow  and  Plantain  of  the  East, 
the  Cross  of  Malta  (Lychnis  Chalcedonica),  the  Lily 
of  the  Nile,  the  Hybiscus  of  Syria,  the  Rose  of 
Damietta :  these  were  her  conquests  !  And  of  these 
at  least  some  still  remain  to  France. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  riches  she  still  preserved 
her  cherished  flower,  her  flower  by  adoption,  her 
beautiful  Jasmine  of  Martinique  ;  the  seed  of  which, 
gathei-ed,  sown,  and  cultivated  by  her,  recalled 
her  country,  her  infancy,  the  ornaments  of  her 
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youth,  the  paternal  roof,  and  her  first  interchange 
of  affections  with  her  first  husband. 

Oh  !  how  well  she  could  understand  the  terrors 
of  the  unfortunate  for  his  plant  !  How  he  must 
love  it,  for  he  has  but  one  !  And  how  did  she  feel 
for  the  fate  of  the  poor  prisoner  ?  The  widow  of 
Beauharnois  had  not  always  dwelt  in  a  consular  or 
imperial  palace.  She  had  not  forgotten  her  days 
of  captivity.  Then  Josephine  had  known  that 
same  Charney :  so  calm,  so  proud,  so  careless  in  the 
midst  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  so  sarcastic  on 
the  sweetest  human  affections  !  What  change  had 
been  wrought  in  him  1  What  had  brought  down 
that  haughty  spirit  ?  Thou  didst  refuse  to  bend 
even  before  God,  and  now  thou  art  on  thy  knees 
asking  mercy  for  thy  plant  !  Oh !  she  shall  be 
preserved  to  thee. 

To  Josephine,  the  last  evolutions  of  the  troops, 
all  this  vain  semblance  of  battle,  only  caused  im- 
patience and  vexation,  for  she  feared  to  see  the 
loss  of  one  of  those  moments,  so  necessary  perhaps 
to  the  existence  of  the  captive's  flower.  So  that 
^vhen  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  his  generals,  came 
to  rejoin  her,  expecting  doubtless  her  congratula- 
tions, and  still  flushed  with  that  warlike  toil  which 
pleased  him  so  much,  her  first  words  were — 

"  Sire,  an  order  for  the  commandant  of  Fenes- 
trella  !  An  express  immediately  !"  While  her 
eye  was  animated,  her  voice  raised,  as  if  a  new 
victory  were  in  question,  and  that  it  was  her  turn 
to  display  all  the  activity  of  command  ;  and  she 
showed  the  handkerchief,  holding  it  extended  with 
both  her  hands,  that  he  might  read  it  imme- 
diately. 

Napoleon,  after  having  looked  at  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  an  astonished  and  discontented  air, 
turned  his  back  and  passed  on.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  he  finished  his  review  with  it,  and 
came  simply  to  inspect  it  the  last. 

From  habit  he  then  went  to  examine  the  field 
of  battle,  which  no  blood  had  reddened,  and  where 
nothing  was  overthrown  but  the  future  harvest. 
The  corn  and  rice  were  crushed  and  broken  ;  in 
some  parts  the  furrowed  earth,  torn  by  heavy 
wheels,  showed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  artillery  ; 
here  and  there  were  seen,  strewed  about,  gloves  of 
dragoons,  plumes,  and  epaulettes  ;then  some  lamed 
foot  soldiers,  some  disabled  horses  who  were  being 
led  away.     This  was  all. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affair  had  nearly  become 
serious  at  one  moment.  The  soldiers,  occupying 
the  village  of  Mai-engo,  in  character  of  Austrians, 
unwilling  to  play  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  pro- 
longed their  resistance  beyond  the  time  indicated 
by  the  programme.  Hence  resulted  a  great  irrita- 
tion between  them  and  their  adversaries.  The 
two  regiments  bore  different  arms,  and  had  had 
disputes  in  garrison.  They  insulted  and  provoked 
each  other  on  both  sides,  and  bayonets  were 
crossed. 

A  terrible  collision  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  generals  were 
necessary  to  prevent  the  mock  fight  from  becoming 
real.  At  length,  but  not  without  difficulty,  they 
consented  to  be  reconciled  by  exchanging  canteens : 
but  the  canteens  were  empty,  to  fill  them  they 
forcibly  entered  the  cellars  in  the  village  ;  excesses 
took  place,  but  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive  I'empereur ! " 
and  it  was  all  set  down  to  the  account  of  enthu- 
siasm.     After  twenty  parleys,  and  as  many  bump- 


ers, the  Austrians  decided  on  beating  a  retreatj 
reeling  away,  and  the  French  conquerors  made 
their  entrance  into  Marengo  dancing  the  farandola, 
singing  the  Marseillaise,  and  mixing  at  times  with 
their  watch-woi'ds  their  ancient  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
republique  ! "  They  put  all  this  down  to  the 
account  of  drunkenness. 

The  troops  resumed  their  lines,  Napoleon  distri- 
buted ci'osses  of  honour  amongst  the  old  soldiers, 
who,  five  years  before,  had  been  on  the  same 
place.  In  their  turn,  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  were  decorated  by  him. 
Then,  with  Josephine,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  a 
monument,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  After  which  the  emperor, 
the  empress,  the  ambassadors,  the  magistrates,  the 
people,  and  the  army,  all  resumed  the  road  to 
Alessandria. 

And  the  fate  of  Picciola  was  not  yet  decided  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

That  evening  Napoleon  and  Josephine  wei'e  in 
one  of  the  apartments  prepared  for  them  in  the 
HAtel-de-Ville  of  Alessandria,  after  the  public 
dinner  that  had  just  taken  place  ;  the  one  dictating 
letters  to  his  secretary  while  walking  up  and  down 
at  a  quick  pace,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  ;  the  other  before  a  large  mirror, 
admiring  with  natural  coquetry  the  elegance  of  her 
costume,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  in 
which  she  was  attired. 

When  the  secretary  was  gone,  Napoleon  sat 
down,  put  both  his  elbows  on  a  long  table  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  fringed  with  gold,  leant  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  reflect ;  but 
his  reflections  were  far  from  being  on  any  painful 
subject,  for  his  countenance  was  characterised  by 
pleasing  meditation. 

Josephine,  in  the  mean  tinie,  became  tired  of  the 
silence  which  foUoAved.  She  had  already  managed 
badly  once  that  day  on  the  subject  of  the  petition 
from  Fenestrella,  and  perceiving  that  her  protec- 
tion had  been  unskilfully,  because  too  hastily, 
extended,  she  had  determined  to  watch  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

She  thought  the  right  moment  was  now  arrived. 
She  went  and  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  opposite  to  him,  leant  on  her  elbows  also, 
and  like  him  affected  an  air  of  abstraction,  and 
soon  both  looked  at  one  another,  and  smiled. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking?"  said  Josephine, 
with  a  caressing  voice  and  look. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  he,  "  how  well  a  diadem 
becomes  you;  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if 
I  had  neglected  to  place  one  in  your  casket." 

Josephine's  smile  gradually  vanished,  that  of 
Napoleon  became  more  marked  :  for  he  loved  to 
combat  the  painful  apprehensions  of  which  she 
could  not  divest  herself  when  thinking  of  the 
degree  of  elevation  to  which  they  had  recently 
ari'ived.  It  was  not  for  herself,  noble  woman,  that 
she  trembled  ! 

"  Do  you  not  like  better  to  see  me  empei'or 
than  general  ? "  pursued  he. 

"  Certainly,  emperor  :  you  have  the  right  of 
granting  favours,  and  I  have  one  to  ask  you." 

This  time  it  was  from  the  countenance  of  the 
husband  that  the  smUe  was  effaced  to  pass  to  that 
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of  the  wife.  He  frowned  and  prepared  to  be  firm, 
fearing  lest  the  influence  that  Josephine  exercised 
over  his  heart  might  lead  him  into  any  vexatious 
weakness. 

**  Again  !  Josephine,  you  promised  me  not  to 
seek  any  more  to  interrupt  the  coui-se  of  justice  ! 
Do  you  think  that  the  right  of  granting  favours  is 
only  bestowed  on  us  to  gratify  the  caprices  of  our 
hearts  ?  No  !  we  should  only  use  it  to  soften  the 
too  rigorous  application  of  the  law,  or  to  repab  the 
errors  of  tribunals  !  To  be  always  stretching  out 
the  hand  to  our  enemies,  is  to  try  to  increase  their 
number  and  insolence  !" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Josephine,  restraining  a  burst  of 
laughter  ready  to  escape,  "  you  will  however  grant 
me  this  favour  that  I  implore  of  your  majesty?" 

"I  doubt  it!" 

"  And  I  do  not  doubt  it.  First  and  above  all,  I 
ask  you  to  dismiss  two  oppressors  !  Yes,  sire,  let 
them  leave  their  places  !  let  them  be  di'iven  from 
them,  torn  from  them,  if  necessary  !  "    • 

Speaking  thus,  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to 
her  mouth ;  for  on  seeing  the  astonished  counte- 
nance of  Napoleon,  she  was  no  longer  mistress  of 
herself. 

"  What  !  is  it  you  who  excite  me  to  punish  ;  you, 
Josephine  !     And  to  what  does  it  refer  then  ?" 

*'  To  two-paving  stones,  sire,  that  are  in  the  way 
in  a  court." 

And  a  burst  of  laughter,  hitherto  restrained  with 
difficulty,  at  last  escaped.  He  rose  quickly,  and 
putting  his  arms  behind  him,  looking  at  her  with 
an  air  of  doubt  and  surprise,  exclaimed, 

"  How  !  what  does  all  this  meau  ?  Two  paving- 
stones  !     Are  you  jesting  ? " 

"  No,"  said  she,  rising  in  her  turn,  and  leaning 
her  two  crossed  hands  on  his  shoulder  with  her 
graceful  Creole  ease, 

"  On  these  two  stones  depend  a  precious  exist- 
ence. Listen  to  me  attentively,  sire,  for  it  needs 
all  your  kindness  to  comprehend  me." 

She  then  told  him  the  subject  of  the  petition, 
and  all  that  she  had  learnt  from  the  young  girl, 
respecting  the  prisoner,  whom  however  she  did 
not  name,  and  what  had  been  the  devotion  of  the 
poor  child ;  then,  in  speaking  of  the  prisoner,  of 
his  flower,  of  the  love  that  he  bore  it,  the  words 
flowed  from  her  lips,  sweet,  tender,  caressing,  full 
of  charm,  and  of  that  eloquence  which  comes  so 
naturally  from  the  heart. 

And  while  listening  to  her  the  empei'or  smiled, 
and  while  smiling  he  admired  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Charney  reckoned  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  smallest  di- 
visions of  time  were  heaped  on  one  another,  to 
weigh  upon  his  flower  and  to  break  it.  Two  days 
had  passed,  the  messenger  brought  no  news ;  and 
the  old  man  himself,  uneasy  and  tormented  in  his 
turn,  not  knowing  what  to  augur  of  this  silence 
and  delay,  suggested  obstacles,  answered  for  the 
zeal,  the  devotion  of  the  person  charged  with  the 
message  (without  ever  mentioning  his  daughter), 
and  endeavoured  still  to  keep  alive  in  the  bosom 
of  his  companion  that  hope  which  was  extin- 
guished in  his  own. 

«  Teresa,  my  child  !  what  then  has  happened 
"to  thee  ?"  repeated  he  despairingly. 


The  third  day  passed  on,  and  his  daughter  did 
not  return. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  Gii-hardi  did 
not  appear  at  the  little  window  of  the  court. 
Charney  could  not  see  him  ;  but  if  he  had  listened 
attentively,  he  might  have  heard  perhaps  the 
prayei*s,  mixed  with  sobs,  which  the  poor  father 
was  addressing  to  Heaven,  while  bowing  beneath 
the  terrible  blow  that  had  just  fallen  on  him. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  veil  of  mourning  had 
fallen  suddenly  over  this  place  of  misery,  where 
formerly,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  liberty, 
rays  of  joy  and  happiness  appeared  at  intervals. 

The  plant  advanced  further  and  further  on  the 
road  to  destruction,  and  Charney  in  despair  at- 
tended on  the  last  agonies  of  Picciola.  He  had  a 
double  cause  for  grief ;  he  feared  losing  the  object 
of  his  labours,  the  charm  of  his  life,  and  having 
vainly  humbled  himself.  What !  should  his  head 
be  bowed  in  vain  !  That  he  should  have  asked 
a  favour,  prostrated  himself  to  the  earth,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  repulsed.  As  if  all 
conspired  against  him,  Ludovico,  formerly  so 
frank,  so  communicative,  now  even  avoided  ad- 
dressing a  word  to  him.  Silent  and  morose,  he 
came  in,  he  went  up,  he  passed  out,  smoking  his 
pipe,  almost  without  looking  at  him,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  misfortune.  It  was,  that  from  the 
first,  Ludovico,  on  hearing  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
mandant, foresaw  the  instant  when  he  should  have 
to  choose  between  his  inclination  and  duty.  He 
knew  that  duty  must  be  fix'st,  and  he  made  himself 
morose  and  disagreeable,  to  give  himself  courage. 
Now  severity, would  certainly  be  redoubled,  and 
beforehand  his  ill-humour  redoubled. 

It  is  thus  those  whom  education  has  not  softened 
usually  act.  They  repress  the  generous  impulse 
of  their  souls,  when  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
painful  duties,  rather  than  seek  to  hide  their 
harshness  under  a  veil  of  kindness.  It  was  not 
by  words  that  Ludovico  had  ever  shown  his  good- 
ness of  heart :  it  was  by  acts  !  Acts  were  now  for- 
bidden, and  he  was  silent ;  and  the  secret  pity 
which  he  felt  for  the  man  towards  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  part  of  subaltern  tyrant, 
exhaled  in  fits  of  anger  towards  that  man  himself. 
He  endeavoured  to  appear  insensible,  while  becom- 
ing the  agent  of  a  pitiless  command.  If  he  should 
draw  hatred  on  himself  by  so  doing,  well ;  so  much 
the  better  ;  he  should  find  his  duty  easier.  There 
must  be  war  between  the  victim  and  the  execu- 
tioner, between  the  captive  and  the  jailor. 

When  the  prisoner's  dinner-hour  came,  Ludo- 
vico saw  Charney  standing  before  his  plant,  in 
deep  painful  contemplation.  He  took  care  not  to 
present  himself  gaily  as  formerly,  by  saluting  liis 
god-daughter  by  the  caressing  titles  of  Giovanetta^ 
Fanciulletta,  or  by  informing  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame of  the  news  ;  he  crossed  the  court  with  a 
rapid  step,  afiecting  to  suppose  Charney  in  his 
room,  and  to  carry  his  provisions  to  him  with  all 
haste.  But  on  a  movement  that  he  made,  their 
eyes  met,  and  Ludovico  stopped  in  surprise,  on 
seeing  the  change  that  a  few  days  had  worked  on 
the  countenance  of  the  prisoner.  Impatience  and 
expectation  had  furrowed  his  brow  with  large 
wrinkles,  his  lips  and  complexion  were  sallow,  his 
thin  cheeks  impressed  on  him  a  character  of  de- 
jection, which  was  still  more  shown  by  the  dis- 
order of   liis  beard    and  hair.      Involuntarily, 
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Ludovico  remained  motionless  during  this  ex- 
amination ;  then  suddenly  recalling,  doubtless,  his 
grand  resolutions,  he  turned  his  eye  from  the 
man  to  the  plant,  winked  ironically,  shrugged 
Iiis  shoulders  with  an  expression  of  ridicule,  whis- 
tled an  air,  and  prepared  to  continue  his  way, 
when,  with  a  sad  but  expressive  voice — 

"  What  have  I  done  to  you,  then,  Ludovico  ? " 
said  Charney. 

"  To  me  ! — to  me  ! — Nothing,"  replied  the 
jailor,  distressed  by  that  tone  of  reproach,  and 
more  touched  than  he  liked  to  show. 

"  Well !  "  replied  the  count,  advancing  towards 
him,  and  seizing  his  hand  warmly,  "  let  us  save 
it ;  there  is  yet  time,  and  I  have  found  a  means. 
Yes  ! — the  commandant  cannot  be  alarmed  at  it. 
He  may  even  remain  ignorant  of  it.  Procure 
me  some  earth  and  a  box — we  will  take  up  the 
stones,  but  only  for  an  instant.  Who  will  know  ? 
we  will  transplant — " 

"  Tush  !  tush  !  tush  !  "  said  Ludovico,  abruptly 
drawing  away  his  hand  ;  "  let  the  gilliflower  go  to 
destruction  !  It  has  done  enough  harm  to  all.  To 
begin  with  yourself,  who  are  going  to  fall  ill  again. 
Make  ptisan  of  it  for  yourself ;  it  is  good  for  nothing 
else  now  ! " 

Charney  darted  at  him  a  glance  of  contempt 
and  indignation. 

"  If  it  only  referred  to  yourself,  also,"  pursued 
Ludovico,  "  it  would  be  your  affair  :  very  well  ! 
But  that  poor  man,  you  will  have  deprived  him  of 
his  daughter.  He  will  see  her  no  more  ;  and  you 
are  the  cause  of  it." 

"  His  daughter !  How ! "  cried  the  count,  in  alarm. 

"  Yes,  it  is  *  how  !'  ''  continued  the  other,  lay- 
ing his  basket  of  provisions  on  the  ground,  folding 
his  arms,  and  taking  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
is  preparing  to  scold  well.  "People  whip  the 
horses,  and  don't  wish  the  carriage  to  go  on  ;  they 
throw  the  dart,  and  are  astonished  at  the  wound. 
What  Avantonness  !  You  wished  to  write  to  the 
emperor  ;  you  have  written  :  very  well.  It  is 
against  the  order  of  the  commandant  ;  he  will 
punish  you,  as  he  will  hear  of  it.  Nothing  more 
just.  But  you  must  have  a  messenger  to  carry 
your  letter,  since  you  could  not  carry  it  yourself. 
This  messenger  was  the  young  girl." 

"  What !  that  young  girl — was  it  she  ! —  " 

"  Are  you  astonished  ?  Did  you  think  that  your 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  was  to  go  by 
telegraph  ?  They  employ  that  for  other  things. 
However,  the  commandant  has  discovered  all — 
I  know  not  how.  By  the  guide,  doubtless,  for  the 
girl  could  not  go  alone  through  those  roads.  Now 
the  citadel  is  shut  to  her.  She  and  her  father  will 
live  separate.     And  whose  fault  is  it  ?  " 

Charney  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Unhappy  old  man  !  "  said  he  ;  "  his  only  con- 
solation.    And  does  he  know  it  ?  " 

"  He  has  known  all  since  yesterday  evening. 
Judge  if  he  can  love  you.  But  your  dinner  is 
growing  cold." 

And  Ludovico  took  up  the  basket,  and  carried 
it  immediately  into  the  prisoner's  room. 

The  count  fell  overwhelmed  on  his  bench.  He 
thought  for  an  instant  of  finishing  Picciola  at  a 
blow,  and  crushing  her  himself.  But  his  courage 
failed.  Then  a  ray  of  hope  shone  dimly  before 
him.  That  poor  girl,  who  devoted  herself  so 
generously  to  his  cause,  and  who  had  been  made 


so  bitterly  to  expiate  her  zeal  in  assisting  the 
unhappy, — she  had  returned.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  able  to  approach  the  emperor.  Yes,  it  was 
so  !  She  had  certainly  succeeded,  and  this  had 
irritated  the  commandant  against  her.  If  he  had 
in  his  hands  the  order  for  the  deliverance  of  Pic- 
ciola, why  does  he  delay  it  ?  But  he  must  obey 
it,  if  the  emperor  willed  it.  "  Oh  !  blessed  be 
thou,  noble  girl !  unhappy  child,  separated  from 
thy  parent, — on  my  account.  Oh  !  the  half  of 
my  life  would  I  give  for  thee — for  thy  happiness  ! 
I  would  give  it  only  to  have  the  door  of  this 
prison  again  opened  to  thee  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  two 
civil  officers,  wearing  the  national  scarf,  accom- 
panied by  the  commandant  of  Fenestrella,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Charney,  and  invited  him  to 
accompany  them  to  his  room.  When  they  were 
there,  the  commandant  began  the  conversation. 

He  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  with  a  high  bald 
forehead,  and  thick,  grey  moustache.  A  scar  from 
his  left  eyebrow  to  the  upper  lip  divided  his  face 
in  two.  A  long  blue  coat,  with  large  flaps,  but- 
toned up  to  the  neck  ;  boots  over  his  pantaloons, 
a  remnant  of  powder  in  his  matted  hair,  ear-rings 
in  his  ears,  and  spurs  on  his  boots — doubtless  as 
a  mai-k  of  distinction ;  for,  from  rheumatic  reasons, 
as  well  as  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  in 
fact  the  first  prisoner  in  the  citadel  : — such  was 
the  exterior  of  this  personage,  who,  in  place  of  a 
weapon,  carried  only  a  cane.  Commissioned  to 
watch  over  political  offenders,  belonging  in  general 
to  distinguished  families,  he  piqued  himself  on  his 
good  manners,  notwithstanding  frequent  attacks 
of  passion  ;  and  on  fine  language,  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain awkward  expressions.  He  held  himself  very 
erect,  had  a  strong  emphatic  voice,  made  many 
flourishes  when  saluting,  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
when  speaking.  Thus  formed,  Captain  Morand, 
commandant  of  Fenestrella,  might  yet  pass  for 
what  is  called  a  fine  military  man. 

From  the  tone  of  courtesy  he  at  first  assumed, 
and  the  official  appearance  of  his  two  companions, 
Charney  thought  that  they  brought  him  letters  of 
grace  for  Picciola. 

The  commandant  begged  him  to  attest  if  he 
had  ever  ill-used  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority, from  want  of  care,  or  by  the  abuse  of  power. 

This  preamble  was  a  good  sign.  Charney  attested 
all  that  he  wished. 

"  You  know,  sir,  when  you  were  ill,  every  assist- 
ance was  given  you  :  if  you  did  not  choose  to  sub- 
mit to  the  order  of  the  physicians,  the  fault  was 
neither  with  them  nor  me.  I  thought  your  reco- 
very would  be  hastened  by  open  air  and  exercise, 
and  almost  entire  liberty  was  granted  you  to  come 
and  go  in  your  court-yard." 

Charney  bowed  as  if  to  thank  him  ;  but  impa- 
tience compressed  his  lips. 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,"  pursued  the  commandant, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  delicacy  has  been 
wounded,  whose  attentions  have  been  forgotten, 
"  you  have  infringed  the  regulations  of  the  house, 
of  which  you  could  not,  however,  be  ignorant. 
You  have  run  the  risk  of  compromising  me,  with 
respect  to  my  responsibility  to  the  governor  of 
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Turin,  (General  Menou ;  and  even  to  the  emperor, 
by  remitting  to  his  majesty  a  petition  —  " 

«  Remitting  !  He  has  received  it,  then !  "  inter- 
rupted Charney. 

«  Yes,  sir." 

«  Well  I —  "  and  the  unfortunate  man  thrilled 
with  hope. 

"  Well  !  "  replied  the  eomimndant  ;  *'for  this 
net  alone,  you  will  be  taken  fi^ne  of  the  cells  in 
the  old  bastion,  whei'e  you  will  remain  in  solitude 
for  a  month." 

"But, at  least,"  cried  Charney,  trying  to  struggle 
against  the  bitter  reality,  which  robbed  him  of  his 
late  illusions,  "  what  has  the  emperor  said  ?  " 

"  The  emperor  does  not  trouble  himself  with 
sucli  follies,''  was  the  contemptuous  reply. 

Charney  took  the  only  chair  with  which  his  apart- 
ment was  fui'nished  ;  sat  down  ;  and  what  after- 
wards passed  around  him  scarcely  appeared  to 
attract  his  attention. 

"  This  is  not  all.  Your  means  of  communica- 
tion known,  your  relations  without  discovered,  it 
is  natural  to  think  your  correspondence  has  ex- 
tended farther.  Have  you  written  to  any  one 
besides  his  majesty  I  " 

Charney  did  not  reply. 

"  A  visit  has  been  ordered,"  continued  the  com- 
mandant, in  a  drier  tone  ;  "  and  these  gentlemen 
here,  sent  by  the  governor  of  Turin,  are  going  to 
proceed  in  it  immediately,  in  your  presence, 
according  to  law.  Before  the  execution  of  this 
order,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  confessions  ? 
They  can  but  be  favourable  to  your  cause." 

The  same  silence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

The  commandant  frowned  ;  his  bald  forehead 
was  covered  to  the  very  summit  with  wrinkles  ; 
and  turning  towards  the  envoys  of  Menou,  he  said, 
*'  Let  us  proceed,  gentlemen." 

Both  immediately  began  to  examine  everything 
in  order,  from  the  chimney  and  the  mattress  of 
the  bed  to  the  Uning  of  the  count's  clothes.  During 
this  time  the  commandant  walked  step  by  step  in 
the  narrow  room,  striking  alternately  with  the  end 
of  his  cane  each  plank  of  the  floor,  to  judge  if  it 
might  not  cover  some  secret  excavations,  destined 
to  conceal  important  papers,  or  even  preparations 
for  escape.  He  recollected  Latude  and  others 
who  escaped  from  the  Bastile.  There,  wide  deep 
fosses,  walls  ten  feet  thick,  gratings,  counter- 
scarps, ramparts  bristling  with  spikes  and  cannon  ; 
sentinels  at  every  postern,  on  all  the  parapets ; 
nothing  was  able  to  stand  against  the  perseverance 
of  a  man  armed  with  a  cord  and  a  nail.  The  bas- 
tile of  F^nestrella  was  far  from  presenting  such  a 
secure  inclosure.  Since  the  year  '96  only  part  of 
its  fortifications  existed,  and  the  garrison  scarcely 
sufficed  to  maintain  a  guard  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  external  walls. 

After  a  search,  prolonged  as  long  as  was  possible 
in  such  a  room,  they  discovered  nothing  suspicious, 
except  a  little  glass  bottle,  containing  a  blackish 
liquid,  without  doubt  the  ink  of  the  prisoner. 

On  being  asked  how  he  got  possession  of  this 
ink,  he  turned  round  on  his  chair  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  began  tapping  with  his  fingers  on  the 
glass,  without  any  other  reply  to  the  question. 

His  dressing-box  alone  remained  to  be  examined. 
They  asked  him  for  the  key  j  he  let  it  fall  rather 
than  gave  it. 

The  commandant  had  no  longer  any  civility 


either  in  his  actions  or  looks.  His  indignation  rose 
to  his  throat.  His  face  became  purple,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  he  bustled  about  in  the  small  space,  but- 
toned and  unbuttoned  his  coat  with  trembUng 
hands,  as  if  to  give  some  vent  to  the  violent  trans- 
port of  rage  which  was  rising  within  him. 

Suddenly,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  the  two 
judicial  officers,  who  were  looking  over  the  box, 
holding  it  with  one  hand  and  searching  it  over  with 
the  other,  came  hastily  towards  the  window,  the 
better  to  examine  it  by  the  light,  and,  joy  in  their 
countenances,  exclaimed  togetlier — 

«  We  have  it !     We  have  it  ! " 

Then  drawing  from  a  double  bottom  a  tolera- 
bly large  quantity  of  handkerchiefs,  all  covered 
with  a  fine  close  writing,  they  thought  they  had 
discovered  proofs  of  a  vast  conspiracy. 

At  the  sight  of  these  precious  archives  thus 
profaned,  Charney  rose,  extended  his  arm  as  if  to 
seize  them,  opened  his  lips  ;  then  calming  himself 
suddenly, he  sat  down  again,and  remained  motion- 
less, without  having  pronounced  a  word.  But  this 
fii'st  expressive  gesture  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
commandant  attach  a  high  importance  to  the 
capture.  By  his  order  the  handkerchiefs  wei'e 
deposited  immediately  in  bags  ticketed  and  sealed ; 
the  bottle  and  even  the  toothpick  were  confiscated. 
A  report  was  drawn  up,  Charney  invited  to  sign  it, 
to  attest  its  correctness,  which  he  refused  by  a  ges- 
ture. A  note  was  taken  of  his  refusal,  an.d  he  was 
desired  to  go  instantly  to  the  cell  in  the  old  bastion. 

Oh  !  how  painful,  vague,  and  confused  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  at  this  moment  in  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner  !  He  himself  could  only  describe  it 
as  a  feeling  of  sorrow  overcoming  all  others.  He 
had  not  even  a  smile  of  pity  to  give  to  the  triumph 
of  those  men,  so  proud  of  carrying  off,  as  materials 
for  a  procedure — as  proofs  of  a  plot — his  observa- 
tions on  his  plant !  They  were  separating  him 
from  his  remembrances.  The  lover  from  whom 
are  taken  the  letters  and  portrait  of  an  adored  mis- 
tress whom  he  must  never  see  again,  can  alone 
comprehend  the  deep  agony  of  the  prisoner.  To 
save  Picciola,  he  had  compromised  his  pride — his 
honour  ;  he  had  crushed  the  heart  of  an  old  man, 
the  happiness  of  a  young  gii'l,  and  of  what  had 
attached  him  to  life,  nothing  remained  to  him — not 
even  those  lines  which  he  had  traced,  containing 
the  record  of  his  holy  studies  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  intercession  of  Josephine  had  not  then  been 
as  powerful  as  she  at  first  promised.  No.  After 
her  sweet  pleading  in  favour  of  the  plant  and  the 
prisoner,  when  she  put  the  handkerchief  containing 
the  petition  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  he  recalled 
the  singular  inattention,  so  offensive  to  his  pride, 
which  the  empress  had  shown  that  very  morning, 
during  the  warlike  ceremonies  of  Marengo,  and 
the  signature  of  Charney  increased  the  vexatious 
impression  he  received  from  it. 

"Is  this  man  become  mad  !"  said  he,  "and 
what  farce  does  he  pretend  to  play  with  me  ?  A 
Jacobin  botanist  !  I  seem  as  if  I  should  hear 
Marat  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  or 
saw  Couthon  present  himself  at  the  Convention 
with  a  rose  in  his  button-hole  ! " 
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Josephine  would  have  raised  her  voice  to  exclaim 
against  the  title  of  Jacobin,  so  lightly  applied  to  the 
nobie  count ;  but  at  that  moment  a  chamberlain 
came  to  announce  to  the  emperor,  that  the  generals 
as  well  as  the  ambassadors  and  deputies  of  the 
Italian  states  waited  in  the  reception-hall.  He 
hastened  to  join  them,  and,inspired  much  more  by 
their  presence  than  by  the  contents  of  the  petition, 
he  made  the  prisoner's  name  an  occasion  for  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  idealists  and  philosophers, 
returning  again  upon  the  Jacobins,  whom  he 
should  know  well,  he  said,  how  to  keep  in  order 
and  bring  to  submission  !  And  he  raised  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  determination  and  menace,  not 
that  he  was  as  warm  as  he  pretended  to  be  ;  l:)ut, 
skilful  in  profiting  by  circumstances,  he  wished 
that  his  words  might  be  heard  and  repeated,  above 
all  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  who  was  pi-esent. 
It  was  his  act  of  divox'ce  from  the  Revolution 
which  he  there  proclaimed. 

Tt>  please  his  master,  each  enlarged  upon  his 
discourse.  The  governor-general  of  Turin,  above 
all,  Jacques  Abdallah  Menou,  forgetting,  or  rather 
denying  his  ancient  convictions,  bui'st  forth  in 
violent  tirades  upon  the  Brutuses  of  the  clubs  and 
taverns  of  Italy  and  France  ;  and  there  was  soon 
in  the  imperial  circle  a  unanimous  chorus  of 
virulent  imprecations  against  conspirators,  revolu- 
tionists, and  Jacobins,  so  that  Josephine  trembled 
for  an  instant  before  the  terrible  storm  she  had 
just  raised.  Recovering  from  her  alarm,  she 
approached  the  ear  of  Napoleon,  and,  with  a  half- 
jesting  voice, 

"  Well,  sire,"  said  she,  "  why  all  this  noise  ? 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jacobins  or  revolution- 
ists, but  only  with  a  poor  flower  that  has  never 
conspired  against  any  one." 

The  emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Do  they  think  to  dupe  me  with  such  idle  tales  ? " 
cried  he.  "  This  Charney  is  a  dangerous  man,  but 
not  a  fool.  The  flower  is  a  pretence.  The  object, 
raising  the  stones !  it  is  an  escape  he  is  meditating, 
doubtless.  You  will  watch  over  it,  Menou.  And 
how  has  this  man  been  able  to  write  without  his 
demand  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandant ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  state  prisons  is  carried  on!"  The 
empress  again  tried  to  defend  her  protege. 

*-Do  not  interfere  further  in  this  affair,  ma-^ 
dame !"  said  the  master. 

And  Josephine,  repulsed  and  discouraged,  was 
silent,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  beneath  his  angry 
glance. 

Menou,  rated  by  the  emperor,  did  not  spare 
reproaches  on  the  captain-commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Fenestrella ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  hastened 
to  visit  with  severity  the  prisoners  to  whom  he 
owed  these  harsh  reprimands.  Already  sepai-ated 
from  his  daughter,  who,  with  her  heart  full  of  hope, 
had  seen  the  towers  of  ths  fortress  only  to  receive 
an  order  to  quit  the  territory  of  Fenestrella  imme- 
diately, and  not  to  reappear  there,  Gerhardi.had 
that  morning  been  submitted,  like  Charney,  to  a 
domiciliary  visit.  But  nothing  had  resulted  from 
it  to  inculpate  him. 

As  to  the  count,  trials  more  painful  thaa  ihe 
seizure  of  his  journal  were  in  store  for  him. 

When  he  descended  to  the  court,  in  the  suite  of 
the  commandant  and  his  two  acolytes,  on  his  way 
to  the  cell  in  the  bastion,  Captain  Morand,  who 


had  either  paid  no  attention  to  it  on  entering,  or 
rather  perhaps,  from  a  wish  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  obstinate  silence  of  Charney  during  his  visits 
evinced  redoubled  anger  at  the  sight  of  the  frail 
defences  raised  around  the  plant. 

"  What  is  all  this  V  said  he  to  Ludovico,  who 
immediately  appeared  at  his  call ;  "  is.this  the  way 
you  watch  over  the  prisoners  ?" 

*'  That,  my  captain  V  rephed  the  jailor,  with  a 
sort  of  growl  and  hesitation,  taking  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  raised  the  other 
to  his  cap,  as  a  military  salute — *'  That  is  the 
plant,  you  know,  that  is  so  good  for  the  gout  and 
other  complaints,"  And  he  again  replaced  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Pesie  !  "  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  if  these  gen- 
tlemen are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  the  chambers 
and  the  court-yards  of  the  citadel  would  become 
gardens,  menageries,  shops,  and  be  transformed 
into  a  fair  !  Come,  get  rid  of  this  abominable  plant, 
and  all  that  surrounds  it  ! " 

Ludovico  looked  by  turns  at  the  plant,  Charney, 
and  the  captain ;  he  wished  to  utter  a  few  words 
of  justification. 

"  Be  silent  ! "  exclaimed  the  commandant,  "  and 
obey  immediately  ! " 

Ludovico  was  silent.  He  again  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  extinguished  it,  shook  it,  laid  it 
on  one  of  the  ledges  of  the  wall,  and  prepared  to 
execute  the  order. 

He  took  off  his  jacket,  his  cap,  rubbed  his  hands 
as  if  to  gain  courage.  Suddenly,  as  if  infected  with 
the  anger  of  his  chief,  he  seized  and  took  away  the 
mats  and  straw-work  ;  he  tore  them,  and  threw 
them  about  the  court-yard  in  a  sort  of  fury.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  props  that  served  to  support 
them  ;  he  tore  them  up  one  after  the  other,  broke 
them  on  his  knee,  and  threw  them  at  his  feet.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  ancient  affection  for  Picciola  was 
changed  into  hatred,  and  that  he  also  had  a  ven- 
geance to  execute. 

During  this  time  Charney  remained  motionless 
as  a  statue,  his  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  his  plant, 
now  entirely  uncovered,  as  if  his  gaze  could  still 
protect  it. 

The  day  had  been  cool,  the  sky  cloudy  ;  the 
stalk  had  recovered  during  the  evening,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  withered  branches,  little  verdant 
shoots  appeared.  It  might  be  said  Picciola  was 
gathering  strength  to  die.  What,  Picciola  !  his 
Picciola,  his  real  world,  and  his  world  of  imagina- 
tion, the  pivot  on  which  his  life  turned,  the  axis 
from  which  his  thoughts  radiated — she  will  be  no 
more  1  And  he,  poor  captive,  whose  punishment 
Providence  had  suspended,  he  must  then  be 
arrested  in  his  flight  towards  the  spheres  of  true 
science  !  How  shall  he  now  find  occupation  for 
his  weary  leisure — how  fill  the  void  in  his  heart? 
Picciola  !  the  desert  peopled  by  thee  becomes  again 
a  desert.  No  more  projects,  no  more  studies,  no 
more  delicious  dreams,  no  more  observations  to 
record,  nothing  more  to  love — Oh!  how  confined  will 
his  prison  be  now,  how  oppressive  the  air  he  will 
breathe  !  It  will  be  now  only  a  tomb,  the  tomb  of 
Picciola.  What !  that  branch  of  gold,  that  sibyl- 
line bough,  which  has  driven  afar  the  evil  demons 
by  whom  he  was  beset — it  will  be  there  no  longer 
to  defend  him  against  himself !  The  incredulous, 
the  disenchanted  philosopher  will  be  obliged  again 
to  live  his  ancient  life,  with  all  his  bitter  thoughts, 
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face  to  face  with  annihilation.  «  No  !  rather  die, 
than  return  to  that  cold  night  from  whence  it  drew 
me!"  ,.      ,., 

At  that  moment  Oiarney  saw  something  hke  a 
shadow  appear  at  the  little  grated  window.  It  was 
the  old  man. 

"Ah  !  "  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  have  robbed  him 
of  his  only  blessing  ;  I  have  deprived  him  of  his 
daughter  !  He  is  surely  come  to  enjoy  my  dis- 
tress, to  curse  me  doubtless.  Has  he  not  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  what  is  my  misery  by  the  side 
of  his  despair  1 " 

When  he  looked  towards  that  side,  he  perceived 
him  grasping  the  bars  with  his  weak  hands, 
trembling  with  emotion.  Charney  dared  not  raise 
his  eye  to  ask  pardon  from  the  heart  of  this  man, 
whose  esteem  alone  he  wished  to  preserve  ;  he 
feared  to  see  on  that  noble  countenance  the 
merited  expression  of  reproach  or  disdain  ;  and 
when  theii'  eyes  met,  at  the  tender  compassionate 
look  that  the  poor  father  turned  towards  him, 
forgetful  of  his  own  sorrows  that  he  might  par- 
take those  of  his  unfortunate  companion,  he  felt 
penetrated  to  his  inmost  heart,  and  two  tears, 
the  only  ones  he  had  ever  shed,  started  to  his 
eyes. 

These  tears  were  sweet  to  him,  but  the  linger- 
ing remains  of  his  pride  made  him  dry  them 
quickly.  He  feared  being  suspected  of  unmanly 
weakness  by  those  men  who  stood  by. 

Of  all  the  witnesses  of  this  scene,  the  two 
officers  alone,  both  indifferent  spectators,  seemed 
to  comprehend  nothing  of  the  drama  in  which 
they  were  placing  a  part.  They  examined  by 
turns  the  prisoner,  the  old  man,  the  command- 
ant, the  jailor,  astonished  at  the  strong  and 
various  emotions  imprinted  on  all  their  counte- 
nances, and  asked  each  other  in  a  low  voice,  if 
some  important  secret  must  not  exist"  under  that 
plant,  so  well  defended  ? 

At  length  the  fatal  work  was  finished.  Excited 
by  the  captain,  Ludovico  had  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  supports  of  the  rustic  bench ;  but 
they  were  too  firm. 

"  A  hammer  !  take  a  hammer  ! "  cried  the 
captain. 

Ludovico  took  one  ;  it  fell  out  of  his  hands. 

"  Diable  !  make  an  end  of  it !  "  repeated  the 
other. 

At  the  first  blow  the  bench  cracked';  at  the 
third,  it  was  down.  Then  Ludovico  stooped  over 
the  plant,  all  that  remained  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  wreck.  The  count  was  pale  and  wan  ; 
the  moisture  trickled  down  his  forehead. 

"  Sh* !  sir  !  why  kill  it  !  It  is  going  to  die  ! " 
exclaimed  he  at  length,  once  more  descending  to 
the  character  of  a  suppliant. 

The  captain  looked  at  him,  smiled  ironically, 
and  in  his  turn  made  no  answer. 

'*Well  !  "  resumed  Charney  passionately,  "  I 
will  break  it  down  !     I  will  tear  it  up  myself !  " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  do  it,"  said  the  captain,  with 
his  harsh  voice,  extending  his  cane  before  Char- 
ney, as  if  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  pri- 
soner and  his  companion.  Then,  at  his  impe- 
rative sign,  Ludovico  seized  Picciola  in  both  his 
hands  to  root  it  from  the  soil. 

Charney,  overwhelmed  by  despair,  once  more 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  towards  the  lower 


branches,  where  the  sap  had  still  been  able  to 
rise,  a  little  flower  had  just  half  opened,  bright 
and  coloured.  The  others  already  hung  down  on 
their  broken  stalks.  This  alone  still  had  life. 
This  alone  was  not  bruised,  squeezed,  and  crushed 
in  the  large,  rough  hands  of  the  jailor.  Its 
corolla,  almost  hidden  amongst  some  leaves,  from 
the  midst  of  which  it  appeared  with  its  bright 
tints,  was  opening,  and  turned  towards  Charney. 
He  fancied  he  smelt  its  perfume,  and,  his  eyes 
wet  with  tears,  he  saw  it  dazzle,  increase,  dis- 
appear, and  again  show  itself. 

The  man  and  the  plant  were  exchanging  a  last 
look  of  adieu. 

If,  at  thq,t  moment,  when  so  many  passions 
and  interests  were  agitated  around  a  weak  ve- 
getable, strangei-s  had  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  in  that  prison-court,  over  which  a  deep 
and  sombre  hue  was  cast  by  heaven,  the  only 
witness  of  the  scene,  would  they  not,  on  behold- 
ing the  aspect  of  those  officers  of  justice,  with 
their  tricoloured  scarfs,  and  that  military  chief, 
dictating  his  pitiless  orders,  think  they  were  pre- 
sent at  some  secret  and  bloody  execution,  where 
Ludovico  played  the  part  of  executioner,  and 
Charney  that  of  the  criminal,  to  whom  the  sen- 
tence had  just  been  read  ?  Yes,  is  it  not  so  ? 
Well  !  these  men,  they  will  come  !  they  come  ! 
they  are  here  ! 

The  one  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  general  Menou  % 
the  other,  a  page  of  the  empress.  The  dust  that 
covered  them  told  sufficiently  that  they  had  made 
good  haste  to  arrive. 

It  was  in  time. 

At  the  noise  that  announced  their  entrance, 
Ludovico  let  go  Picciola,  raised  his  head,  and  he 
and  Charney  looked  at  each  other.:  both  were 
pale. 

The  aide-de-camp  gave  to  the  captain  an  order 
from  the  governor  of  Turin  ;  the  captain  con- 
sidered it,  appeared  seized  with  a  feeling  of  hesita- 
tion, made  two  turns  in  the  yard  shaking  his  cane, 
compared  the  message  he  had  just  received  with 
that  which  came  the  evening  before  ;  then  at  last, 
after  having  several  times  raised  and  lowered  his 
eyebrows,  to  show  his  great  astonishment,  affect- 
ing a  half-courteous  air,  he  drew  near  Charney, 
and  graciously  laid  in  his  hands  the  letter  of  the 
general. 

The  prisoner,  trembling  with  emotion,  read 
aloud  the  following  lines  : — 

"  His  majesty  the  emperor  and  king  has  just 
transmitted  me  an  order,  M.  le  Commandant,  to  let 
you  know  that  he  at  length  consents  to  the  de- 
mand of  M.  de  Charney,  relative  to  the  plant 
that  grows  amongst  the  paving-stones  of  his 
prison.  Those  which  injure  it  shall  be  taken  up. 
I  charge  you  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
sent order,  and  to  communicate  on  this  subject 
with  M.  de  Charney." 

"  Long  live  the  emperor  !  "  cried  Ludovico. 

"  Long  live  the  emperor  !  "  murmured  another 
voice,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  wall. 

During  the  reading,  the  captain  leant  his  hip  on 
his  cane,  to  give  himself  support ;  the  two  men  in 
scarfs,  still  unable  to  find  the  key  to  all  this,  were 
amazed,  and  sought  from  each  other  by  what 
means  they  should  connect  these  events  with  the 
supposed  conspiracy  ;  the  aide-de-camp  and  the 
page  inquired  why  they  were  obliged  to  come  so 
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quickly.  At  length  the  latter,  addressing  himself 
to  Charney,  said, 

"  There  is  a  postscript  from  the  empress."  And 
■Charney  read  at  the  end  : 

"  I  recommend  M.  de  Charney  to  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  captain  Mox'and.     1  shall  be  particu- 


larly grateful  to  him  for  what  he  may  do  to  soften 
the  situation  of  the  prisoner. 

Signed,  *' JosEPHTNE." 


"  Long  live  the  empi"ess 


id  Ludovico. 


Charney   kissed   the   signature,  and   kept 
message  some  moments  before  his  eyes. 


the 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  commandant  of  Fe'nestrella  had  resumed 
All  his  courtesy  towax-ds  the  protege  of  her  majesty 
the  empress  and  queen.  Not  only  Charney  was 
not  sent  to  occupy  the  cell  of  the  bastion,  but  he 
was  allowed  to  reconstruct  his  defences  and  shel- 
ters, of  which  the  languishing,  half-transplanted 
Picciola  more  than  ever  required  the  succour. 
The  fury  of  Captain  Morand  towards  the  man 
and  the  plant  was  so  entirely  allayed,  that  every 
morning  he  desired  Ludovico  to  inquire  from  him 
if  the  prisoner  wished  for  anything,  and  how  Pic- 
ciola was. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  good  disposition,  Char- 
ney obtained  from  his  liberality  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  that  he  might  again  record  from  recollec- 
tion his  studies  and  observations  on  vegetable 
physiology  ;  for  as  the  letter  of  the  governor  of 
Turin  did  not  annul  the  right  of  inquest  and 
seizure,  the  two  judicial  officers  had  carried  away 
his  linen  archives,  and,  after  a  deep  examination, 
declaring  they  could  not,  with  all  their  efforts,  find 
the  key  to  this  correspondence,  they  had  sent  it  all 
to  Paris  to  the  minister  of  police,  to  be  commented 
upon,  examined,  and  deciphered  by  the  most  skilful 
and  most  expert  among  them. 

Charney  also  suffered  from  another  privation, 
the  more  important  because  it  could  not  be  so 
easily  supplied.  The  commandant,  as  a  punish- 
ment to  Gerhardi  for  the  reproaches  addressed  to 
him  by  General  Menou  on  his  want  of  watchful- 
ness, had  banished  him  to  another  part  of  the 
fortress,  where  he  could  not  communicate  with 
any  one.  This  separation,  which  placed  the  old 
man  in  complete  solitude,  fell  on  the  heart  of 
Charney  with  the  weight  of  remoi'se,  and  pre- 
vented the  captain's  favours  from  having  their 
full  effect. 

He  passed  great  part  of  the  day  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  grating  and  the  little  closed  window. 
He  imagined  he  still  saw  the  good  old  man  at  the 
moment  when,  with  difficulty,  passing  his  arm 
through  the  lower  bars,  he  had  vainly  tried  to  let 
him  touch  a  friendly  hand  ;  he  saw  his  suppli- 
cation to  the  emperor  graze  up  the  wall,  and 
mount  to  that  grating,  to  go  from  him  to  Gerhardi, 
from  Gerhardi  to  Teresa,  from  Teresa  to  the  em- 
j  press  ;  and  behind  those  bars  shone  and  smiled 
again  that  look  of  pity  and  of  pardon,  which  had 
come  so  recently  to  sustain  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  and  he  heard  the  cry  of  joy  coming  from 
that  ci'ushed  heart  when  the  pardon  for  Picciola 
had  arrived  !  That  pardon,  it  is  to  him,  it  is  to 
them,  that  he  owes  it ;  and  for  that  mad  attempt 
that  could  only  profit  Charney,  they  alone  have 
been  punished — punished  cruelly  !  Poor  father  ! 
Poor,  poor  girl  ! 

She  also  often  appeared  to  him  at  the  sane 
place  where  he  had  seen  her  appear  for  a  moment, 


on  his  awaking  from  that  painful  dream  whicli 
predicted  the  death  of  his  plant.  Then,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  ideas,  he  seemed  to  discover  in 
her  all  the  features  of  the  Picciola  of  his  dreams  ; 
and  it  was  thus  he  thought  he  saw  her  now. 

One  day  as  the  prisoner  was  dwelling  on  these 
sweet  visions,  something  moved  behind  the  dim, 
dusty  casement  ;  the  little  window  was  opened  ; 
a  woman  appeared  at  the  gi-ating.  She  had  a 
dirty  brown  skin,  an  enormous  goitre,  and  cun- 
ning, avaricious  eyes.     It  was  Ludovico's  wife. 

From  this  time  Charney  saw  nothing  more  there. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Freed  from  its  confinement,  surrounded  by 
good  earth,  with  a  wide  space  around  it,  Picciola 
recovered  from  its  disasters,  again  flourished,  and 
ti'iumphed  over  ail  its  misfortunes.  It  had  lost 
its  flowei's,  however,  except  the  little  one  which 
had  opened  so  lately  at  the  foot  of  the  stalk. 

In  the  ample  space,  in  the  seed  which  was  swell- 
ing and  ripening  in  the  calyx,  Charney  foresaw 
new  and  sublime  discoveries,  and  even  thought 
of  the  Dies  Seminalis,  of  the  feast  of  seed-time  ! 
For  now  there  is  no  want  of  earth,  it  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  Picciola  ;  perhaps  she  may  become 
a  mothex',  and  see  her  daughters  grow  under  her 
shade  ! 

While  waiting  this  great  day,  he  had  an  anxious 
wish  to  know  the  real  name  of  his  companion  with 
whom  he  had  passed  such  delightful  moments. 

"  What  !  shall  I  never,  then,  be  able  to  give 
Picciola,  the  poor  foundling,  that  name  which 
science  and  custom  have  bestowed  on  her  before- 
hand, and  which  she  bears  in  company  with  her 
sisters  of  the  plains  or  mountains  !  " 

The  commandant  had  paid  him  a  visit ;  Charney 
mentioned  to  him  his  wish  to  possess  a  work  on 
botany.  Without  refusing  his  request,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  incur  any  responsibility,  he  first  applied 
for  authority  from  the  governor-general  of  Pie- 
mont  ;  and  Menou  not  only  hastened  to  give  it  to 
him  freely,  but  also  sent  him,  from  the  library  at 
Turin,  an  enormous  collection  of  volumes  to  assist 
the  prisoner  in  his  researches, — "  Hoping^'  he 
wr  jte,  "  that  her  majesty  the  empress  and  queen, 
wjll  versed  herself  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  as 
in  many  others,  would  not  he  sorry  to  know  the 
name  of  that  flower,  in  which  she  was  so  greatly 
interested." 

At  the  sight  of  this  mass  of  science,  which  was 
brought  to  him  by  Ludovico,  who  bent  under  its 
weight,  Charney  smiled. 

"  Is  such  great  artillery  necessary,"  said  he, 
"  to  force  a  flower  to  tell  me  its  name  ?  " 

It  was,  however,  with  a  sentiment  of  pleasure 
that  he  laid  his  hand   once  more  upon  books, 
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He  turned  them  over  with  that  thrill  of  delight 
which  lio  had  formerly  felt,  when  knowledge  was  to 
him  a  xnvsterious  and  desirable  thing.  How  long 
it  was  since  his  eyes  had  wandered  over  printed 
characters  !  Already  he  was  forming  projects  for 
sweet,  holv  studies! 

«  If  ever  I  leave  this  place,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
be  a  botanist !  There  I  shall  find  none  of  those 
scholastic,  pedantic  conti'over'sies,  which  mislead 
rather  than  enlighten.  Nature  must  show  herself 
the  same  to  all  her  disciples  ;  always  true  though 
changing,  always  beautiful  though  unadorned  ! " 
And  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  these 
newly-arrived  books,  their  names  and  titles  aJso. 
There  wore  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus, 
the  Instituiiones  Ret  Herbaria  of  Tournefort,  the 
Theatrum  Botanimm  of  Bauhin  ;  then,  the  Phy- 
tographia,  i\\c  Dendroloffia,  the  Agrostographia^ 
of  Plukenet,  Aldrovando,  and  Scheuchzer  ;  and 
others  in  French  or  Italian. 

Though  a  little  alarmed  at  this  array,  so  entirely 
scientific,  Charney  was  not  discouraged  ;  and,  as 
a  prepai'ation  for  more  serious  researches,  he  first 
j  opened  the  thinnest  volume,  that  he  might  seek  at 
random  in  the  tables  for  the  most  pleasing  names 
a  plant  could  bear. 

He  wished  lie  could  make  his  choice  in  that 

floral  calendar,  amongst  Alcea,  Alisma,  Andryala, 

Bromelia,  Cclosia,  Coronilla,  Euphrasia,  Helvella, 

Passiflora,  Primula,  Santolina,  or  any  other  name, 

pleasing  to  the  lip,  harmonious  to  the  ear ! 

\        The   fear   suddenly  seized  him  that  his  plant 

\    might  bear,  with  a  I'idiculous  and  unpleasing  name, 

a  masculine  or  neuter  termination,  which  would 

1    be  entirely  at  variance  with  all  his  ideas  respecting 

Iiis  friend  and  companion . 
j        What  would  become  of  the  young  girl  of  his 
1    dreams,  if  he  must  apply  to  her  a  designation 
such  as  Rumex  obtusijfolius,  or  Saylrium  Ilyos- 
cyamus^    or     Gossypium,    or    Cynoglossum,    or 
Cucnhnlus,  or  Cenchrus,  Buxus  !  or  even  some 
French    name,  more    barbarous    still,    such    as 
;     Arrete-boouf  (rest-harrow),  Attrapc-mouche  (fly- 
catcher), Herbe  a  pauvre  homme  (hedge-hyssop), 
Bec-de-gme  (crane's  bill),  Dent-de-chien    (dog's 
tooth),  Langue-de-cerf  (hart's  tongue),  or  Fleur- 
de-coucou  (cuckoo  flower)  !     Would  it  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  disenchant  him  for  ever  ?     No  !  he  will 
not  risk  the  trial  ! 

Notwithstanding,  he  resumed  each  volume  by 
turns,  opened  it,  turned  over  the  leaves  again  ; 
was  in  raptures  at  the  innumerable  wonders  of 
nature  ;  was  angry  at  the  systematising  spirit 
of  men,  who  of  this  study,  which  he  had  hitherto 
found  so  attractive,  had  made  a  science  the 
rudest,  the  most  technical,  the  most  confused  of  all 
sciences. 

During  a  whole  week  he  endeavoured,  by  exa- 
mining his  plant,  to  find  out  its  name  ;  he  could 
not  succeed.  In  this  chaos  of  so  many  strange 
words,  thrown  from  one  system  to  another,  be- 
wildered in  the  midst  of  this  unwieldy  and  immense 
nomenclature, — a  true  net  of  Vulcan,  which  covers 
Botany  with  a  veil  as  if  to  hide  her  charms,  and 
weighs  on  her  almost  to  suffocation, — in  vain  he 
consulted  all  his  authors,  one  after  another  ;  de- 
scending from  class  to  order,  from  order  to  family, 
from  family  to  genera,  from  genera  to  species,  he 
continually  lost  the  traces,  and  always  ended  by 
anathematising  his  faithless  guides,  who  were  often 


at  variance  with  each  other  either  on  the  general 
character,  or  even  on  the  use  and  denomination,  of 
each  of  the  parts  of  a  plant. 

In  the  midst  of  these  investigations,  which  he 
renewed  a  thousand  times,  the  little  flower,  the 
only  flower — examined  petal  by  petal,  explored 
even  into  its  calyx — suddenly  broke  off"  in  the  hand 
of  the  examiner — the  dissector,  and  fell ;  carrying 
away  with  it  the  projects  of  study  on  the  fruit,  the 
hope  of  seed,  the  maternity  of  Picciola  1 

Charney  was  in  consternation ;  and,  after  a  long 
silence,  apostrophising,  with  an  agitated  voice  and 
an  angry  look,  the  books  which  he  still  held  open 
upon  his  knees— 

"  She  is  named  Picciola !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  no- 
thing but  Picciola,  the  plant  of  the  prisoner,  his 
consoler,  his  friend  !  What  does  she  want  with 
another  name  ?  and  why  did  I  wish  to  know  it  ? 
Fool  !  what  is  there,  then,  no  certain  remedy, 
in  this  thirst  to  knotc,  and  can  it  not  be  cured  ?  " 

Then,  with  an  impulse  of  anger,  he  seized  the 
books  he  had  before  him,  one  after  the  other,  and 
dashed  them  on  the  ground.  A  little  paper  came 
from  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  them,  and  fell 
in  the  court-yard.  Charney  immediately  picked  it 
up.  It  contained  some  words  recently  written,  and 
in  a  female  hand.     He  read  the  following  : — 

Hope,  and  tell  yo7ir  neighbour  to  hope,  for  nei- 
ther he  nor  yoxi  have  I  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Chauxey  read  and  re-read  this  billet  twenty- 
times  over.  Its  sense  could  not  be  doubtful,  for 
amongst  women  one  alone  had  been  for  him  all 
heart  and  all  devotion  ;  and  that  woman  he  had 
scarcely  seen,  thought  he  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  if  she  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented herself  before  him,  he  should  certainly 
scarcely  recognise  her.  But  by  what  means, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  Arguses,  had  she  been 
able  to  send  him  these  lines  ?  Tell  your  neigh- 
bour to  hope.  Poor  girl,  who  dared  not  name  her 
father  !  Poor  father  !  to  whom  he  cannot  even 
show  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter  ! 

When  thinking  of  that  excellent  old  man,  on 
whom  he  had  brought  such  bitter  misfortune,  and 
whose  sorrow  he  was  prevented  from  alleviating, 
Charney  felt  overwhelmed  with  regret ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  sleepless  nights,  the  idea  of  Gerhardi 
sadly  pursued  him. 

During  one  of  these  nights,  an  unaccustomed 
noise  was  heard  above  him,  in  the  chamber  of  the 
upper  story,  hitherto  empty  ;  and  his  mind  was 
filled  with  various  conjectures,  one  more  absurd 
than  the  other. 

In  the  morning  Ludovico  entered  his  room 
with  an  air  of  business,  and  though  he  tried  to 
compose  his  features  to  discretion,  his  sparkling 
animated  eyes  announced  great  news. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Charney,  "  and 
what  has  been  passing  over  my  head  to-night  ?  ** 

"  Oh  !  nothing,  signor  count,  nothing  ;  except 
that  yesterday  an  addition  of  prisonei-s  arrived 
here,  and  the  vacant  lodgings  will  be  occupied. — 
Yes,"  pursued  he,  with  a  tone  of  affected  com- 
miseration, "  you  must  share  the  enjoyment  of 
your  court  with  a  companion  in  captivity  ;  but  be 
easy,  we  only  receive  good  men  here.  When  I  say- 
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good  men,"  resumed  he  immediately,  "  I  mean 
there  are  no  thieves  amongst  them.  But  look, 
here  is  the  new-comer,  who  is  going  to  pay  you 
his  visit  of  installation." 

At  this  unexpected  announcement,  Charney 
rose,  much  sui-prised,  not  knowing  if  he  should 
rejoice  or  be  sorry  at  the  change,  when  suddenly 
he  saw  Gerhardi  enter  his  chamber. 

Both  looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  still  doubted 
the  reality  of  the  meeting ;  and  at  the  same  instant, 
their  hands,  united  and  pressed  together,  testified 
how  warm  was  the  pleasure  they  experienced  in 
seeing  each  other  again. 

"  Come,  come,"  said 
that  the  acquaintance  will  be  very  soon  made  ;'' 
and  he  went  out  leaving  the  two  in  an  ecstacy, 
gazing  on  each  other. 

After  a  momeiit's  silence,  "  What  has  re- 
united us,  then  ?  "  said  Charney. 

"  My  daughter  !  I  am  sure  of  it,  I  cannot  doubt 
it ;  and  how  could  I  be  deceived  ?  Does  not  all 
the  happiness  I  experience  in  life  come  from  her  ? " 

Charney  cast  down  his  eyes  with  an  air  of  em- 
barrassment, and  his  hands  strongly  pressed  those 
of  the  old  man.  At  length,  taking  from  his  box  a 
little  paper,  he  presented  it  to  him  ;  "  Do  you 
know  tills  writing  I  " 

"It  is  hers!"  cried  Gerhardi;  "it  is  my 
daughter's  !  my  Teresa's  !  No,  she  has  not  for- 
gotten us  ;  and'  her  promise  was  not  long  in  being 
realised,  since  we  are  reunited.  But  how  did  this 
billet  reach  you  ? " 

Charney  told  him,  and  then  unthinkingly  made 
a  gesture  as  if  to  resume  possession  of  the  note  ; 
but  seeing  Gerhardi  holding  it  in  his  hands,  that 
were  trembling  with  emotion — reading  it  slowly 
word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  kissing  it  a  thousand 
times,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  his,  and  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  experienced  a  vivid  sentiment  of 
regret,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  explain  to  him- 
self. 

After  the  first  few  moments,  wlien  they  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  conjectures  with  respect  to  Teresa, 
her  fate,  and  her  present  place  of  residence,  Ger- 
hardi, casting  his  eyes  with  a  feeling  of  natural 
curiosity  over  the  chamber  of  his  host,  stopped 
before  each  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  wall.  Two 
amongst  them  liad  been  modified  already  ;  he 
comprehended  the  influence  of  the  plant,  and  un- 
derstood directly  tlie  important  part  it  had  played 
in  respect  to  the  prisoner.  In  his  turn  he  took 
the  charcoal.  One  of  the  sentences  contained 
these  words  : 

Men  are  placed  upon  this  world  as,  later,  they 
will  be  placed  beneath  it  ;  one  near  another,  but 
without  links  to  connect  them.  To  the  body  this 
world  is  a  populous  arena,  where  men  jostle 
against  each  other  on  every  side ;  to  the  heart — it 
is  a  desert! 

He  added  : 

//  we  have,  no  friends  ! 

Then  turning  affectionately  towards  his  com- 
panion, he  opened  his  arms  to  him. 

Still  agitated  with  the  thoughts  that  had  just 
filled  his  mind,  his  heart  palpitating,  his  eyes  moist, 
Charney  threw  himself  into  them,  and  both  sealed 
that  holy  bond  of  friendship  by  a  long  and  warm 
embrace. 

The  next  day  they  breakfasted  together,  tete-a- 
t6te,  in  the  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  one  sitting 


on  the  bed,  the  other  on  the  chair,  having  between 
them  the  little  sculptured  table,  then  holding,  be- 
sides the  double  prison  ration,  a  beautiful  ti'out 
from  the  lake,  craw-fish  from  the  Cenise,  a  bot- 
tle of  excellent  wine  of  Mondovi,  and  a  tempting 
morsel  of  that  delicious  cheese  from  Millesimo, 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  Ruhiola. 
This  was  a  feast  for  the  captives  !  But  Gerhardi 
did  not  want  money,  nor  the  captives  complaisance, 
since  the  new  orders  had  been  received. 

An  unreserved  and  affectionate  conversation 
was  carried  on  between  the  two  friends.  Never 
had  Chaniey  so  completely  or  so  long  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  never  had  a  repast  ap- 
peared so  delicious  to  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
exercise  and  the  waters  of  tlie  Eiirotas  could  sea- 
son the  black  broth  of  Sparta,  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  a  friend  add  much  more  to  the 
flavour  of  the  finest  meats. 

Confidence  soon  followed  in  its  turn.  Thf-y 
loved  each  other  so  well  already,  tliough  they  were 
scarcely  acquainted  !  Without  any  incitement, 
without  hesitation,  without  preamble,  only  as  if  he 
wei'e  fulfilling  the  contract  of  friendship  entered 
into  the  preceding  day,  Charney  related  the  pre- 
sumi)tuous  laboui'S  and  the  vain  follies  of  his 
youth.  The  old  man  then  commenced  in  his  turn, 
and  in  a  similar  mariner  confessed  the  early  errors 
of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Gerhardi  was  born  in  Turin,  where  his  father 
possessed  a  vast  manufactory  of  arms.  Piemont 
has  always  been  a  passage  for  the  merchandise 
and  ideas  of  France  to  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the 
merchandise  and  ideas  of  Italy  to  France.  A 
portion  of  both  always  remains  on  the  way.  The 
wind  of  France  had  blown  on  his  father — he  was 
a  philosopher,  a  reformer ;  the  breath  of  Italy  had 
rested  on  his  mother — she  was  devout  to  excess. 
As  to  him,  poor  child,  loving,  respecting,  listening 
to  both  with  the  same  confidence,  he  must  neces- 
sarily participate  in  both  their  natures,  and  so  he 
did,  A  republican  devotee,  he  dreamt  of  a  reign  of 
religion  and  liberty,  a  very  excellent  alliance  cer- 
tainly ;  but  he  had  his  own  peculiar  ideas  of  it, 
and  he  was  only  twenty.  We  are  still  young  at 
that  age. 

He  was  not  long  in  pledging  himself  to  both 
parties. 

At  that  time,  the  Piemontese  nobility  enjoyed 
certain  privileges,  that  were  very  humiliating  to 
the  other  classes  of  society.  Its  membei's  alone, 
for  example,  could  appear  in  the  boxes  of  the 
theatre,  and,  could  it  be  believed,  dance  at  a  pub- 
lic ball  !  for  the  dance  was  then  considered  an 
aristocratic  exercise,  and  the  citizens  could  only 
attend  as  spectators. 

At  the  head  of  a  band  of  young  men  of  the 
city,  Giacomo  Gerhardi  one  day  publicly  attacked 
this  singular  privilege.  He  was  bold  enough  to 
establish  a  plebeian  in  the  midst  of  the  patrician 
quadrilles.  The  noble  dancers  were  indignant  ; 
the  plebeians,  dancers  and  spectators,  uttered  a 
icvYiXAe  cry  ^  ciohva'mg  the  dance  for  all!  To  this 
seditious  noise  other  cries  of  liberty  succeeded,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  followed,  after 
twenty  challenges    given  and  refused,  not  from 
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cowardice,  but  from  pride,  the  impudent  Giacomo, 
carried  away  by  tlie  warmth  of  his  age  and  of  his 
feelmgs,  struck  the  proudest  and  highest-titled  of 
his  adversai-ies  a  blow  on  his  face. 

The  insult  was  great  ;  the  powei'ful  family  of 
San  Marsano  swore  to  be  avenged.  The  knights 
of  St.  Maui-ice,  those  even  of  the  Annunciation — 
all  the  nobility  of  the  country,  in  short,  who  when 
in  danger  form  but  one  body— now  seemed  to  have 
but  one  face,  so  much  did  each  feel  himself  of- 
fended on  his  own  account. 

By  order  of  his  fathei-,  Giacomo  took  refuge  with 
one  of  his  relations,  the  cure  of  a  little  village  in 
the  principality  of  Masserano,  in  the  environs  of 
Bielle.  But,  notwithstanding  his  flight,  he  was 
condemned  for  contumacy  to  five  years'  exile  from 
Turin.  The  foolish  importance  given  to  this  affair, 
which  was  called  "  the  dancing  conspiracy,"  raised 
Giacomo  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  one 
side  regarded  him  as  the  avenger  of  the  people  ; 
the  other,  as  one  of  those  dangerous  innovators 
who  still  dreamt  of  the  independence  of  Pie'mont ; 
and  whilst  at  court  this  giver  of  blows  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  poor  little  conspirator  was 
quietly  serving  mass  in  the  village,  and  never  left 
the  church,  where  he  had  j  ust  received  the  holy 
communion. 

This  stormy  opening  of  a  life  which  might  have 
flowed  on  so  calmly  long  influenced  the  fate  of 
Giacomo  Gerhardi.  The  old  man  paid  dearly  for 
the  follies  of  his  youth  ;  for  when  he  was  arrested 
for  the  pretended  attempt  on  the  First  Consul,  his 
accusers  did  not  fail  to  bi'ing  against  him  the 
sentence  formerly  passed  upon  him  as  a  disturber 
and  mad  republican. 

'  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Turin,  and  during 
his  exile,  Giacomo  allowed  that  love  of  equality 
which  his  father  had  kindled  in  his  mind  to  be 
entirely  extinguished,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
religious  sentiments  he  derived  from  his  mother 
were  developed  more  and  more.  He  soon  cai*ried 
them  to  excess,  and  his  relation,  a  good  and 
worthy  ecclesiastic,  whose  mind  perhaps  wanted 
expansion,  but  whose  intentions  were  good  and 
convictions  sincere,  instead  of  seeking  to  control 
this  enthusiasm  in  its  commencement,  excited  it, 
hoping  that  Christian  humility  might  prove  a 
shield  to  the  warmth  of  his  character.  He  after- 
wards discovered  the  error  in  his  calculation  ; 
Giacomo  had  no  longer  any  desire,  any  wish,  but 
to  enter  tlie  church. 

To  ward  off  this  blow,  which  would  have  de- 
prived them  of  theii'  only  son,  his  father  and 
mother  recalled  him  home  ;  and  relying  on  the 
warm  affection  he  felt  for  them,  they  managed  so 
well,  that  they  persuaded,  or  rather  obliged  him, 
by  their  supplications  and  tears,  to  marry. 

Giacomo  married  accordingly ;  but  his  marriage 
turned  out  at  first  very  differently  from  what  they 
had  expected ;  he  Uved  with  his  wife  as  with  a 
sister.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  felt  the 
tenderest  affection  for  him.  He  used  his  influence 
over  her  heart,  he  exerted  his  natural  impassioned 
eloquence,  not  to  make  her  comprehend  the  hap- 
pmess  of  the  domestic  ties,  but  the  charms  of  a 
religious  life.  He  succed-Jed  so  completely,  so 
well,  that  a  year  after  theii-  union,  the  young  wife 
rctu-ed  into  a  convent,  and  he  returned  to  the  en- 
virons of  Bielle. 


A  little  distance  from  the  village  he  inhabited, 
rises  a  chain  of  heights,  the  last  branch  of  the  Pen- 
nine Alps.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Mucrona,  the 
highest  peak  of  these  mountains,  a  little  valley,  sud- 
denly sinking,  dark  and  sombre,  covered  with 
vapoui*s,  filled  with  rocks,  bordered  with  preci- 
pices, seems  from  a  distance  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion Virgil  and  Dante  give  us  of  the  mouth  of  hell. 
But  in  proportion  as  you  approach,  the  rocks 
appear  clothed  with  beautiful  verdure  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  the  precipices  present  slopes  of  a  gentle 
inclination,  where  flowering  shrubs  climb  up  the 
beautiful  little  hills,  covered  with  natural  groves  ; 
and  the  vapours,  changing  their  tints  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  by  turns  white,  I'ose,  or  violet,  at 
length  entirely  disappear.  Then  may  be  seen,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  lovely  valley,  a  lake  of  about 
five  hundred  paces  wide,  fed  by  the  springs,  and 
from  whence  issues  the  little  I'iver  of  Oroppa, 
which  at  some  distance  fi*om  thence  encircles  one 
of  the  smaller  hills  of  the  chain,  at  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  church  consecrated  at  great  expense  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  piety  of  the  people. 
This  church  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  country. 

If  we  may  believe  the  legend,  St.  Eusebius,  on 
his  return  from  Syria,  in  this  solitary  spot  depo- 
sited a  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin,  carved  by  St. 
Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  wished  to  preserve 
from  the  profanation  of  the  Arians. 

Well,  in  this  little  valley,  on  the  point  of  those 
rocks,  on  the  slopes  of  those  precipices,  on  the 
borders  of  that  lake  and  river,  on  that  mountain, 
in  that  church,  at  the  foot  of  that  image,  Giacomo 
Gerhardi  passed  five  more  years  of  his  life,  entirely 
forgetting  the  world,  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
wife,  his  mother,  for  the  Virgin  of  Oroppa  ! 

Ignorant  that  credulity  is  not  belief,  that  super- 
stition leads  to  idolatry,  and  that  all  excess  estranges 
us  from  God,  it  was  not  the  celestial  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  that  he  adored  ;  it  was  his  own 
virgin  !  his  vu'gin  of  the  mountains.  His  days  and 
his  nights  passed  away  in  prayer,  in  weeping 
before  her  for  imaginary  faults,  for  his  heart  was 
like  that  of  a  child.  In  vain  his  I'elation,  the 
good  curate,  more  and  moi'e  alarmed  at  this  ex- 
cessive  fervour,  sought  to  bring  him  back  to  rea- 
son: he  could  do  nothing.  In  vain  to  distract  him 
from  this  engrossing  and  dangerous  prepossession, 
he  proposed  his  visiting  other  places  where  the 
virgin  was  honoured ;  what  mattered  to  Giacomo  j 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  St.  Mary  of  Bologna,  or  j 
of  Milan  !  it  was  only  the  material  object,  the  ' 
image,  the  piece  of  black  worai-eaten  wood  that  he 
adored,  and  not  the  holy  woman  it  so  unworthily 
represented.  This  feeling  of  enthusiasm  only  lost 
in  depth  to  gain  in  extent. 

The  Virgin  of  Oroppa  had  around  her  her  suite 
of  saints,  both  male  and  female. 

Amongst  them  Giacomo  had  distributed  all  the 
celestial  powers,  all  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity. 
Of  one  he  asked  to  dissipate  the  hail-clouds,  which 
sometimes  descended  on  his  mountain  from  the 
heights  of  Mount  Mucrona  ;  of  another,  to  soften 
his  mother's  sorrow,  or  to  sustain  his  wife  under 
her  trials ;  of  this,  to  watch  over  his  sleep ;  of  that, 
to  defend  him  against  temptation  ;  the  same  with 
the  rest;  and  his  devotion  became  an  impure  poly- 
theism,— his  mountain  of  Oroppa  an  Olympus, 
where  God  alone  had  no  place  ! 

Imposing  upon  himself  the  most  severe  penances 
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and  privations,  he  fasted,  he  macerated  his  body, 
sometimes  remained  three  days  without  taking 
food,  and  would  then  sink  into  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, which  he  honoured  by  the  name  of  ecstacies. 
He  had  visions  and  revelations  ;  he  thought,  like 
some  Quietists,  that  by  subduing  his  material  na- 
ture, he  was  able  to  render  his  soul  visible;  he  held 
conversations  with  it  ;  and  his  health  was  de- 
stroyed, his  reason  lost :  he  was  mad  ! 

One  day  he  heard  a  voice  coming  from  on  high, 
ordering  him  to  go  and  convert  the  heretical  Vau- 
dois,  some  remains  of  whom  still  existed,  not  far 
from  him,  in  the  Valais.  He  set  out,  crossed  the 
country  watered  by  the  Tesino,  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Monte  Rosa  ; 
but  suddenly  shut  in  by  winter,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tribe  of  herdsmen,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  several 
months  sheltered  under  the  wide  roof  of  a  chalet, 
for  the  accumulating  snows  had  stopped  up  all  the 


This  chalet,  called  in  the  country  los  strahlas,  or 
the  stables,  was  an  oblong  building,  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  open  only  on  the  southern  side,  and 
covered  closely  in  every  other  part  with  strong 
planks  of  pine,  cemented  with  gums,  resins,  mosses, 
and  lichens.  In  the  cold  season,  men,  women, 
children,  and  flocks  all  collected  together  there, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  centre  of  the  habitation,  a  fire,  con- 
stantly kept  up,  boiled  an  enormous  cauldron, 
where,  sometimes  in  turn,  sometimes  together, 
they  prepared  for  the  community,  dried  vegetables, 
bacon,  mutton,  quarters  of  chamois,  or  cutlets  of 
marmot,  which  they  ate  with  chesnut  bread;  and 
for  wine  they  had  a  sourish  liquor  composed  of 
several  kinds  of  wliortle-berries  fermented. 

Their  numerous  occupations — the  care  of  the 
flocks  and  children,  preparing  cheeses,  spinning 
hemp — making  agricultural  instruments,  that  later, 
during  the  fast-fleeting  summer  of  those  climates, 
they  might  force  their  rocks  to  give  them  fruits — 
forming  clothes  of  sheepskin,  baskets  of  bark, 
little  elegant  articles  of  larch  or  sycamore  wood, 
destined  for  the  towns,  kept  the  whole  population 
of  the  chalet  employed.  They  were  laborious  but 
gay,  and  mingled  laughter  and  songs  with  the 
sound  of  axes,  wheels,  and  hammers.  There, 
labour  seemed  a  pleasure  ;  study  and  prayer  were 
considered  duties  and  recreations.  They  sang 
their  holy  songs  with  harmonious  and  practised 
voices  ;  the  old  taught  the  young  reading  and 
arithmetic  ;  to  the  better  prepared,  music,  and 
even  a  little  Latin  :  for  civilisation  in  the  High 
Alps,  like  its  vegetation,  is  preserved  under  its 
snow,  at  least  among  these  tribes,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see,  on  the  return  of  spring,  min- 
strels and  schoolmasters  descend  from  these  stables 
to  the  villages  of  the  plains,  and  spread  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  hosts  of  Giacomo  were  Vaudois. 

For  a  missionary  this  was  a  fine  opportunity  ; 
but  at  the  first  word  he  pronounced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mission,  the  chief  of  the  family,  an  old 
octogenarian,  less  respectable  even  from  his  age 
than  from  his  labours  and  virtues,  by  which  every 
instant  of  his  life  had  been  marked,  imposed  silence 
upon  him. 

«  Our  fathers,"  said  he,  «  have  suff"ered  exile, 
dispersion,  death  even,  rather  than  consent  to 
worship  images  ;  do  not  hope  then  to  do  with  us, 


what  ages  of  persecution  could  not  accomplish 
with  them.  Stranger,  you  are  here,  obliged  to 
live  under  our  roof ;  pray  in  your  way,  we  will 
pray  in  ours  ;  but  unite  your  efforts  with  ours  in 
the  common  labours  ;  for  here,  far  from  the  noises 
and  distraction  of  the  world,  idleness  would  kill 
you.  Be  our  companion,  our  brother,  as  long  as 
the  snows  surround  us.  Then,  when  the  roads  are 
free,  you  may  quit  us,  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  with- 
out blessing  the  hearth  that  warmed  you,  without 
even  turning  to  salute  those  who  have  lodged  and 
fed  you.  You  will  owe  them  nothing  ;  you  will 
have  worked  for  them  ;  and  if  tlie  balance  be  on 
our  side,  God  Avill  discharge  it." 

Obliged  to  submit,  Giacomo  remained  during 
five  months  with  these  good  people  ;  during  five 
months  he  was  a  Avitness  of  their  virtues  ;  during 
five  months,  morning  and  evening,  he  heard  the 
devotions  they  addressed  to  the  one  God.  His 
mind,  ceasing  to  be  excited  by  the  objects  of  his 
exclusive  worship,  became  calm  ;  and  when  that 
prison  which  the  ice  had  closed  behind  his  foot- 
steps was  opened  by  the  sun,  at  the  aspect  of  that 
sun,  and  the  magnificence  of  nature,  from  which 
he  had  been  severed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which 
displayed  itself  to  him  from  the  top  of  the  Alps, 
the  idea  of  an  Eternal  and  All-powerful  Ruler 
entered  fully  and  vividly  into  his  mind,  and  re- 
sumed its  usurped  place. 

The  arrival  of  the  early  birds — the  sight  of  the 
first  plants,  which  appeared  covered  with  flowers 
from  beneath  the  snow — the  murmurings  of  the 
swarms  of  bees  around  them,  all  excited  transports 
of  joy  and  love  in  his  heart. 

A  whole  volume  wovild  not  be  sufficient  to  de 
scribe  the  numerous  and  varied  sensations  that 
Giacomo  then  experienced.  The  good  old  man 
had  felt  attached  to  him  ;  he  knew  little  of  books 
of  science,  but  he  had  added  his  own  observations 
to  those  of  his  fathers,  and  was  delighted  to  explain 
to  him  the  Creator  by  the  creation.  At  length, 
from  that  asylum,  before  which  he  had  pi*esented 
himself  with  his  head  full  of  fanaticism  and  into- 
lerance, the  converter  went  away  almost  entirely 
converted.  The  habit  of  employment,  the  sight  of 
a  family,  led  back  Giacomo's  ideas  to  the  duties 
he  ought  to  fulfil.  He  hastened  to  the  parlour  of 
his  wife's  convent.  It  would  again  require  a  com- 
plete history  to  relate  the  means  he  was  obliged  to 
use  to  reconquer  that  heart  which  he  himself  had 
formerly  repulsed.  This  history  w^ll  perhaps  be 
worth  telling  another  time. 

In  short,  after  unheard-of  effbrts  to  tear  his 
wife  from  her  cloistral  life,  to  destroy  himself  the 
effect  of  his  former  lessons,  his  earlier  instructions, 
Giacomo  Gerhardi,  restored  to  reason,  to  hai)pi- 
ness,  to  rational  belief,  became  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, and  some  years  after  the  happiest  of 
fathers. 

Twenty-five  years  of  wisdom  and  virtue  redeemed 
his  errors. 

On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
family,  he  created  by  his  industry  occupations 
worthy  of  him.  He  possessed  a  tolerably  good 
fortune,  which  business  might  have  considerably 
increased,  if  his  benevolence  had  not  swallowed 
up  his  gains.  It  was  so  delightful  to  him  to  do 
good  !  The  love  of  his  fellow -creatures  filled  his 
heart  with  joy,  and  the  study  of  Nature  added  an 
inexhaustible  charro  to  his  life.    Animated  nature, 
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above  all,  excited  hia  curious  investigations  ;  and 
as  God  is  great  even  in  the  least  of  his  works, 
insects,  offering  themselves  most  readily  to  the 
hand  of  the  religious  philosopher,  obtained  the 
preference  over  the  other  productions  of  the  Divine 
Artist.  And  thus  it  was  that  later,  during  his 
days  of  captivity,  old  Gerhardi  gained  from  Ludo- 
vico  the  singular  appellation  of  the  fiy-catcher. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  two  captives  had  soon  no  secrets  from  each 
other.  After  having  rapidly  gone  over  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  their  existence,  they  resumed  it  in 
detail,  to  impart  to  each  other  the  slightest  emo- 
tions that  had  marked  its  course.  They  also  talked 
of  Teresa,  but  at  that  name  Charney  felt  embar- 
rassed, and  the  blood  would  mount  to  his  forehead  ; 
the  old  man  himself  became  pensive,  and  a  moment 
of  silence,  sad  and  solemn,  always  followed  the 
recollection  of  the  absent  angel. 

More  willingly,  they  interrupted  their  recitals 
by  some  grand  discussion  on  a  point  of  morality, 
or  by  observations  on  the  caprices  of  human 
nature.  The  philosophy  of  Gerhardi,  always  gen- 
tle and  consoling,  made  happiness  consist  in  love 
of  our  neighbour  ;  wliile  Charney,  often  in  opposi- 
tion to  him,  could  not  comprehend  how  this  warmth 
of  indulgence  and  tenderness  could  be  maintained 
for  man,  in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  pei-secutions 
which  the  virtuous  Piemontese  had  suffered  from 
them. 

"  But,"  said  he  to  Gerhardi,  "did  you  not  then 
eurse  those  men,  the  day  when,  after  having  shame- 
fully calumniated  you,  they  deprived  you  of  your 
liberty,  and  of  the  sight  of  your  child  ?" 

"  The  fault  of  some  should  not  fall  on  all  ! 
Those  even  who  have  injured  me — who  knows  ! — 
might  not  they,  deceived  by  appearances,  blinded 
by  political  fanaticism,  have  acted  sincerely  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  we  must  think  of  the  evils  we 
have  endured  with  the  thought  of  pardon  in  our 
hearts.  Which  of  us  does  not  require  it  for  him- 
self ?  Which  of  us  has  not  mistaken  error  for 
truth  ?  The  apostle  John  said,  'God  is  love.'  Oh ! 
how  beautiful  and  true  is  this  word  !  Yes,  it  is 
by  loving  that  we  rise  to  God,  and  that  we  derive 
from  him  strength  to  support  misfortune.  If  I 
had  entered  prison  with  a  feeling  of  hatred  towards 
mankind,  I  should  certainly  have  died  of  despair. 
But  no  !  Heaven  be  praised,  these  painful  senti- 
ments were  far  from  me.  The  remembrance  of 
80  many  kind  friends,  faithful  in  my  misfortunes — 
so  many  hearts  that  have  suffered  from  my  suffer- 
ings, made  me  still  love  my  fellow-creatures  ;  and 
the  worst  moment  of  my  captivity  was  that  when 
the  sight  of  man  was  denied  me  ! " 

"  What  !  did  they  use  such  severity  towards 
you?"  said  Charney. 

"  At  the  first  moment  of  my  arrest,"  pursued 
his  new  friend,  "  I  was  taken  to  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  put  in  solitary  confinement,  shut  up  in  a 
subterranean  gallery,  where  the  jailors  even  could 
not  communicate  with  me.  They  passed  my  food 
through  a  revolving  box,  and,  during  one  long 
month,  nothing  came  to  interrupt  this  silent  soli- 
tude. You  must  know  what  I  experienced  then, 
fully  to  comprehend  how  truly,  notwithstanding 
ail  tlie  reveries  of  our  savage  philosophers,  a  state 
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of  society  is  the  natural  state  of  the  human  race, 
and  what  privation  he  endui'es  who  is  condemned 
to  perfect  solitude  !  Not  to  see  a  human  being  ! 
to  live  without  being  supported  by  one  look,  with- 
out one  voice  sounding  in  your  ear.  To  clasp 
no  hand  in  yours  !  To  lay  your  head,  your 
breast,  your  heart,  only  on  cold  and  insensible 
objects,  it  is  frightful ;  and  the  strongest  reason 
would  sink  under  it.  One  month,  one  eternal 
month  !  passed  thus  away  with  me.  Even  at  its 
commencement,  when  my  turnkey  came  every  two 
days  to  renew  my  provisions,  the  noise  merely  of 
his  footsteps  caused  me  inexpressible  joy.  I 
waited  the  moment  with  anxiety.  I  exclaimed 
*  Good  day '  to  him  through  the  iron  door  that 
separated  us,  but  he  did  not  reply ;  I  endeavoured, 
during  the  rotation  of  the  box,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  face,  hands,  or  even  his  clothes.  I  could 
not  succeed,  and  I  was  in  despair.  Had  he  borne 
upon  his  features  the  signs  of  cruelty  and  vice,  I 
should  have  thought  him  beautiful.  Would  he 
have  extended  his  hand  to  me,  were  it  only  to  have 
repulsed  me,  I  should  have  blessed  him.  But, 
nothing  !  nothing  !  I  only  saw  him  the  day  of 
my  removal  to  Fenestrella.  My  only  distraction, 
my  only  pleasure,  my  only  company  then  were 
little  spiders,  which  I  observed  for  whole  hours ; 
but  I  had  already  observed  them  so  often  !  I 
made  friends  of  them,  for  I  crumbled  my  bread  to 
feed  them.  Rats,  also,  were  not  wanting  in  my 
dungeon  ;  but  these  animals  have  always  inspired 
me  with  dread,  and  an  invincible  disgust.  1  fed 
them  also  as  well  as  I  could,  while  defending  my- 
self from  their  approach  and  contact.  However, 
the  care  that  I  took  of  my  spiders,  the  terror  even 
with  which  my  poor  villanous  rats  inspired  me, 
was  not  sufficient  to  occupy  me,  and  despair  over- 
whelmed me  when  thinking  of  my  daughter  !" 

Charney  sighed,  Gerhardi  comprehended  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  resuming  the  calm- 
ness of  his  demeanour,  hastened  to  continue. 

"  Good  fortune  ere  long  came  to  me  !  Light 
came  to  my  gallery  by  a  dormer  window,  strongly 
barricadoed  by  an  iron  cross  (it  Avas  before  that 
cross  of  my  prison  I  performed  my  morning  and 
evening  devotions) ;  a  sloping  shade  which  widened 
towards  the  outer  end,  was  set  up  before  this  win- 
dow, and  only  permitted  my  eyes  to  reach  the 
upper  extremity  of  a  large  piece  of  wall  built  to 
connect  two  bastions.  Above  me  was  situated  the 
keep  of  the  citadel.  One  day — -Celestial  Provi- 
dence, how  I  thank  thee  for  it ! — the  shadow  of  a 
man  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the 
wall  that  was  within  my  sight.  The  person  I 
could  not  see,  but  I  guessed  his  movements  by 
those  of  the  shadow.  That  shadow  went  and 
came.  It  was  that  of  a  soldier  recently  placed  as 
sentinel  on  the  platform  of  the  keep.  I  distin- 
guished the  cut  of  his  coat,  his  epaulettes,  the  form 
of  his  cartouche-box,  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  the 
waving  of  his  plume.  How  can  I  tell  you,  my 
friend,  the  joy  with  which  my  soul  was  filled  I  I 
was  no  longer  alone  !  a  companion  had  just  ar- 
rived I  The  next  day,  the  following  days,  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  soldier  reappeared  on  the 
wall,  his  shadow  or  that  of  another  !  But  at  least 
it  was  always  a  man,  one  of  my  fellow- creatures, 
who  lived,  who  moved  there,  under  my  eyes  I  I 
observed  and  followed  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  shade  j  I  placed  myself  in  correspondence 
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with  it,  I  walked  alonof  ray  gallery  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  soldier  along  his  platform.  When 
they  came  to  relieve  guard,  I  said  '  adieu '  to  the 
departing,  *  good  day '  to  the  coming  sentinel, 
whose  turn  of  duty  it  was.  I  knew  the  corporal  ; 
I  soon  knew  all  my  military  guardians  by  their 
outline  :  shall  I  confess  it  ?  for  some  I  felt  unac- 
countable preferences.  According  to  their  atti- 
tude, their  step,  the  slowness  or  vivacity  of  their 
motions,  I  endeavoured  to  guess  their  age,  their 
character,  their  feelings.  One  hurried  his  steps, 
turned  his  musket  rapidly  in  his  hand,  or  moved 
his  head  in  measured  time  :  he  was  doubtless 
young,  and  naturally  gay;  he  was  singing,  or  amus- 
ing himself  with  dreams  of  love.  Another  passed 
with  his  head  bent,  sometimes  stopping  ;  and  lean- 
ing both  his  arms  on  his  piece,  he  would  remain 
long  in  a  melancholy  attitude  :  he  was  thinking  of 
his  absent  mother,  of  his  village,  of  all  he  had  left 
behind  him  !  His  hand  was  lifted  to  his  face,  per- 
haps to  dry  a  tear  !  And  these  were  the  dear 
shades  for  whom  I  felt  affection  ;  I  was  interested 
in  theu'  fate,  I  formed  wishes  and  prayers  for 
them.  And  thus  new  feelings  of  tenderness  arose 
in  my  heart  and  consoled  it.  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  we  must  love  our  fellow-creatures  ;  we 
must  love  them  with  all  our  souls  ;  for  thus  alone 
can  we  secure  happiness." 

"  Excellent  man ! "  said  Charney,  much  touched, 
**  who  would  not  love  you  !  Why  did  I  not  know 
you  sooner  !  My  life  might  have  been  changed. 
But  ought  I  to  complain  1  Have  I  not  found  hex'e 
what  the  world  refused  me,  a  devoted  heart,  a 
solid  support,  virtue,  truth  ;  you  and  Picciola  !  " 

For  in  the  midst  of  all  these  effusions  Picciola 
was  not  forgotten.  The  two  companions  had 
constructed  together,  near  it,  a  larger,  pleasanter, 
more  commodious  bench  than  the  first.  They  sat 
on  it  beside  one  another,  opposite  the  plant,  and 
they  would  imagine  they  were  all  three  convers- 
ing. This  bench  they  called  ihe  bench  of  confer- 
ence. It  was  there  the  simple,  modest  man 
endeavoured  to  be  eloquent,  that  he  might  be  per- 
suasive ;  to  be  persuasive,  that  he  might  be  useful  ; 
and  natural  eloquence  and  persuasion  did  not  fail 
him.  That  bench  was  the  bench  of  the  school, 
the  chair  of  instruction.  There  were  seated  the 
professor  and  the  pupil ; — the  professor,  he  who 
knew  the  least,  but  who  knewthe-best;  the  professor 
was  Gex-hardi,  the  pupil  Charney,  the  book  Picciola ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

They  were  reposing  on  their  accustomed  seat. 
Autumn  was  approaching.  Charney,  losing  all 
hope  of  seeing  his  Picciola  flower  again,  was  speak- 
ing to  his  friend  of  his  regret  for  the  fall  of  her 
last  blossom;  and  he,  to  supply  the  loss  as  much  as 
he  could,  laid  before  him  a  general  view  of  the 
fructification  of  plants. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  the  print  of  a  Divine  hand 
is  shown  in  all  the  acts  of  nature.  Gerhardi  told 
how  some  plants,  with  large  spreading  leaves,  that 
would  stifle  each  other,  by  growing  near  together, 
have  their  seeds  furnished  with  plumes,  that  the 
wind  may  more  easily  disperse  them  ;  how,  when 
the  plumes  are  wanting,  these  seeds  ripen  in  pods, 
provided  with  an  elastic  spring,  which  suddenly 
starting  at  the  moment  of  their  maturity,  throws 


them  to  a  distance  to  separate  them.  Plumes  and 
springs  are  feet  or  wings  which  God  has  given 
them,  that  each  may  choose  its  place  in  the  sun. 

What  eye  can  follow,  in  their  rapid  flight  through 
the  agitated  air,  the  membranous  fruit  of  the  elm — 
that  of  the  maple,  pine,  and  ash,  whirling  about  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  other 
seeds,  whose  lightness  is  sufficient  to  raise  them, 
and  appear  to  be  hastening  of  their  own  accord  to 
meet  the  birds  whose  hunger  they  are  to  appease. 

The  old  man  also  explained  how  water-plants — 
plants  destined  to  ornament  the  streams  or  adorn 
the  edges  of  ponds — have  their  seeds  so  formed, 
that  they  may  float  on  the  water,  and  plant  them- 
selves on  the  sides  of  the  banks,  or  pass  from  one 
shore  to  another  ;  how,  when  their  weight  draws 
them  to  the  bottom,  it  is  that  they  require  to  grow 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  slime  of  the  marsh, 
as  the  flags  and  reeds,  that  come  up  like  an  army 
of  lances  from  the  bosom  of  the  stagnant  waters, 
and  the  brillant  water-lilies,  which,  while  their 
roots  are  in  the  mud,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
spread  their  round  shining  leaves  on  the  bosom  of 
the  stream,  with  their  beautiful  white  or  golden 
flowers.  And  he  told  him  also  of  the  loves  of  the 
Vallisneria,  separated  from  her  husband,  which 
lengthens  herself  by  extending  the  spiral  cord 
that  serves  for  her  footstalk,  to  flower  above  the 
water  ;  whilst  her  spouse,  destitute  of  tljat  faculty 
of  extension,  violently  breaks  the  bands  that  retain 
him,  to  rise  and  blossom  beside  her,  and  die  iu 
fertilising  her. 

"  What !  do  these  things  exist,"  cried  Charney, 
"  and  men  in  general  do  not  deign  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  them  !  " 

This  was  one  of  the  old  man's  lessons. 

"My  friend,"  said  his  companion  to  him  one 
day,  as  they  were  sitting  together  on  the  bench  of 
conference,  "  have  the  insects  which  you  have 
made  your  favourite  study  offered  as  many  won- 
dei*s  to  your  observation  as  Picciola  to  me  ? " 

"  Quite  as  many,"  replied  the  professor.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  you  will  not  thoroughly  appreciate  your 
Picciola  till  you  have  made  acquaintance  with 
those  little  animated  beings  that  sometimes  come 
to  visit  her,  and  fly  and  hum  around  her.  Then 
you  will  see  those  numerous  relations,  those  secret 
laws,  that  connect  the  insect  with  the  plant,  as  the 
insect  and  the  plant  to  the  rest  of  the  world :  for  all 
is  born  from  the  same  Will,  all  is  governed  by  the 
same  Intelligence  !  Newton  has  said,  the  universe 
was  created  by  a  single  effort.  Hence  that  har- 
mony, that  general  unison,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  its  vast  whole,  but  which  nevertheless 
exists. 

Gerhardi  was  going  on  to  develop  his  ideas,  when 
stopping  suddenly,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Picciola, 
and  kept  an  attentive  silence  for  some  moments. 

A  butterfly  of  rich  colours  had  alighted  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  plant,  its  wings  agitated  with 
a  peculiar  quivering. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  friend  1  " 

"  I  am  thinking,"  I'eplied  the  professor,  "  tliat 
Picciola  will  assist  me  in  replying  to  your  former 
question.  Look  at  that  butterfly.  At  the  moment 
I  am  speaking,  it  is  obliging  your  plant  to  form  an 
engagement  with  it.  Yes,  for  it  has  placed  its 
hope  of  future  progeny  on  one  of  its  branches." 

Charney  bent  forward  to  see  if  this  were  so. 
The  butterfly  fled  away,  after  having  covered  its 
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eggs  with  a  gummy  juice,  capable  of  fixing  them 
firmly  on  the  bark  of  the  plant. 

«  Well,"  replied  Gerhardi,  « is  it  by  chance  or  a 
fortunate  accident  that  it  has  come  to  confide  to 
Picciola  its  precious  deposit  1  Take  care  how  you 
believe  it !  Nature  has  reserved  a  species  of  plant 
for  each  species  of  insect.  Every  plant  has  its 
guest  to  lodge  and  nourish.  Now,  understand  what 
there  is  remarkable  in  the  act  of  this  butterfly. 
It  was  at  first  a  caterpillar  itself,  and  while  a 
caterpillar  it  fed  on  the  substance  of  a  similar 
plant  to  that  ;  it  afterwards  went  through  its  trans- 
formations, and,  faithless  to  its  first  affections,  it 
flew  indifferently  to  any  flower,  to  suck  the  juices 
of  its  nectaries.  Well,  when  the  moment  of  ma- 
ternity is  come  to  it,  to  that  butterfly  that  has 
not  known  its  mother,  and  will  not  see  its  children 
(for  its  work  is  accomplished,  and  it  will  die),  to 
that  butterfly,  that  consequently  experience  can- 
not have  instructed*,  it  comes  to  confide  its  eggs  to 
the  plant,  like  that  which  nourished  itself  under 
another  form,  and  in  another  season.  It  knows 
that  the  little  caterpillars  will  come  fx'om  the  eggs, 
and  for  them  it  has  forgotten  the  wandering  habits 
of  a  butterfly.  Who  then  has  taught  it  this  ? 
Who  then  has  given  it  the  remembrance,  the  rea- 
soning and  faculty  of  recognising  that  plant  whose 
foliage  now  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  spring  ? 
Practised  eyes  are  sometimes  deceived,  but  the 
buttei-fly  never  I  "  Chamey  was  going  to  express 
his  surprise. "  Oh  !  this  is  not  all  !  "  inter- 
rupted Gerhardi.  "  Now,  examine  the  branch 
which  it  has  chosen.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest;  for  the  new  shoots,  weak  and  tender  as 
they  are,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  winter  frosts,  or 
broken  by  the  wind.  This  it  also  knows.  Again, 
who  then  has  taught  it  ?  " 

Chamey  was  in  amazement.  "But,"  said  he, 
"  pardon  me,  my  friend  ;  I  fear  lest  you  should  be 
deceived  by  some  illusion." 

"  Silence,  sceptic  !  "  cried  the  old  man,  with 
one  of  his  intelligent  smiles  ;  *'  you  will  perhaps 
believe  what  you  see.  Attend  to  me  well.  Pic- 
ciola is  going  to  play  her  part  in  her  turn  ;  this 
does  not  refer  to  the  foresight  of  the  insect  only, 
but  to  that  of  nature,  to  one  of  those  laws  of  har- 
mony which  I  si)oke  of  just  now,  and  which 
obliges  the  plant  to  accept  the  legacy  of  the  butter- 
fly. Tn  the  approaching  spring  we  shall  be  able 
to.  verify  this  prodigy  together,"  said  he,  repress- 
ing a  sigh  addressed  to  his  daughter.  "Then, 
when  the  first  leaves  of  Picciola  shall  show  them- 
selves, the  little  larva;  enclosed  in  the  eggs  will 
hasten  to  break  their  shells.  You  know,  doubt- 
less, that  the  buds  of  diff'erent  shrubs  do  not  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  also  the  eggs  of  the  diff'erent 
kinds  of  butterflies  are  not  hatched  on  the  same 
day  ;  but  here  a  law  of  unity  regulates  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  plant,  by  that  of  the  insect.  If  the 
larvse  came  before  the  leaves,  they  would  find 
nothing  to  feed  upon  ;  if  the  leaves  became  ma- 
tured before  the  birth  of  the  little  caterpillars, 
they  would  be  unable  to  feed  on  them  with  their 
feeble  jaws.  It  cannot  but  be  so  ;  Nature  never 
deceives  !  Each  plant  follows  in  its  progress  the 
course  of  the  insect  it  is  to  nourish  ;  the  one  opens 
its  buds,  when  the  other  opens  its  eggs  ;  and  after 
having  grown  and  strengthened  together,  toge- 
ther they  will  open  their  flowers  and  their 
wings." 


"  Picciola  !  Picciola !  "  murmured  Chamey, 
"  thou  hast  not  then  told  me  all ! " 

Thus  from  day  to  day  succeeded  these  delight- 
ful instructions,  and  when  the  evening  came,  the 
captives  embraced  while  saying  adieu,  and  re- 
turned to  their  chambers  to  wait  there  for  sleep, 
or  to  think,  often  unknown  to  each  other,  of  the 
same  object — the  daughter  of  the  old  man.  What 
had  become  of  her  since  the  order  of  the  cap- 
tain forcibly  exiled  her  from  the  prison  of  her 
father  ? 

Teresa  had  at  first  followed  the  emperor  tO' 
Milan  ;  but  she  soon  learned  by  experience  that  it 
is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  cross  an  antecham- 
ber than  an  army.  However,  the  friends  of  Ger- 
hardi, stimulated  by  her  entreaties,  again  redou- 
bled their  efforts,  and  promised  before  long  to  put 
an  end  to  his  captivity  ;  and  Teresa  more  tranquil 
had  retraced  the  road  to  Turin,  where  a  relation 
off'ered  her  an  asylum. 

The  husband  of  this  relation  was  librarian  of  the 
city  ;  it  was  he  whom  Menou  commissioned  to 
make  choice  of  the  books  to  be  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Fenestrella.  The  nature  of  these  books  enabled 
Teresa  easily  to  guess  for  whom  they  were  des- 
tined. Hence,  in  one  of  the  volumes,  the  inser- 
tion of  that  little  note,  whose  mystic  style  could 
compromise  neither  her  father,  nor  her  protege. 
She  was  ignorant  then  that  her  father  and  Char^ 
ney  were  more  than  ever  separated  from  each 
other,  and  when  the  news  reached  her  by  the  very 
messenger  who  had  taken  the  books,  terrified  for 
the  consequences  of  such  complete  solitude  to  her 
father,  one  single  thought  above  all  others  occu- 
pied her  mind — the  reunion  of  the  two  captives  ! 

Not  only  did  she  address  letter  upon  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Piemont,  but  she  also  interested 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Turin  in  her  cause-, 
and  even  the  wife  of  Menou.  He  had  sufficient 
motives  for  not  opposing  a  prolonged  resistance  to- 
such  numerous  and  pressing  solicitations,  and  al> 
that  she  asked  was  granted  to  Teresa. 

Some  time  after,  when,  on  being  presented  to  the 
governor  of  Pigment  by  Madame  Menou,  she  off'ered 
her  thanks,  and  poured  out  to  him  the  expression 
of  her  gratitude,  the  old  general,  pleasingly  sur- 
prised at  seeing  her — touched  by  that  eloquence  of 
filial  tenderness  which  flowed  from  her  lips,  lost 
for  an  instant  his  usual  roughness,  and  taking  her 
aifectionately  by  the  hand,  said, — 

"  Come  and  see  me  sometimes,  or  rather  come 
and  see  my  wife.  Perhaps,  before  a  month  she 
may  have  some  good  news  to  give  you  !  " 

Teresa  immediately  thought  the  favour  to  be 
granted  was,  her  being  allowed  to  return  to  Fenes- 
trella, and  pass  part  of  her  time  in  the  })rison  with 
her  father  ;  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
general,  and  thanked  him  a  thousand  times  with  a 
countenance  radiant  with  happiness. 

Beneath  one  of  those  beautiful  suns  of  October 
which  recall  those  of  spring,  Gerhardi  and  Chamey 
were  sitting  on  their  bench.  Both  silent  and  pen- 
sive, and  leaning  on  the  ends  of  their  rustic  seat, 
they  might  have  been  supposed  indifferent  to  one 
another,  if  at  times  the  eyes  of  the  count  had 
not  turned,  witli  an  expression  of  interest  and 
anxiety,  towards  his  companion,  who  was  entirely- 
sunk  in  a  deep  reverie.  The  features  of  Gerhardi 
were  rarely  shaded  by  so  dark  an  appearance  ot 
sadness.     Chamey  might  easily  deceive  hunself  oa 
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the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  he  was  de- 
ceived. 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  exelaimed  he,  suddenly  breaking 
a  long  silence  ;  "  captivity  is  horrible  !  horrible  ! 
when  it  is  not  merited  !  to  live  separated  from 
what  we  love  !  " 

Gerhardi  raised  his  head,  and,  in  his  turn,  rousing 
himself  from  the  meditation  in  which  he  had  been 
sunk,  said, — 

"  Separation  is  the  great  trial  of  life ;  is  it  not  so, 
my  friend  ?  " 

"  I,  your  friend  !  "  replied  the  count ;  "  does 
that  name  suit  me  ?  Is  it  not  I  who  have  separated 
you  from  her  ?  can  you  forget  it  ?  Ah  !  you  do 
not  deny  it,  you  were  thinking  of  your  daughter  ; 
and  while  thinking  of  her,  you  could  not  turn 
your  eyes  towards  mine.  When  those  thoughts 
come,  I  can  well  believe  the  sight  of  me  must  be 
odious  to  you." 

"  You  deceive  yourself  strangely  on  the  cause 
of  my  reverie,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Never,  per- 
haps, did  the  remembrance  of  my  daughter  present 
itself  to  my  mind  with  more  consolation  than  to- 
day, for  she  has  written  to  me,  and  I  have  her 
letter  !  " 

"  Can  it  be  possible  !  She  has  written  to  you  ? 
They  have  permitted  it."  And  Charney  drew 
near  the  happy  father,  with  an  emotion  of  joy 
immediately  repressed.  "  But  does  that  letter 
tell  you  any  melancholy  news,  then  ? " 

"No — quite  the  contrai'y." 

«  Then,  why  this  sadness  ? " 

"  Alas  !  what  would  you,  my  friend  ?  man  is  thus 
made.  Regret  always  mixes  with  our  dearest 
hopes.  Our  happiness  here  below  casts  its 
shadow  before  it,  and  it  is  on  that  shadow  our 
eyes  first  rest.  You  speak  of  separation  !  Here, 
take  this  letter  ;  read  it ;  and  you  will  soon  guess 
why,  this  morning,  a  feeling  of  sadness  came  over 
me  near  you." 

Charney  took  the  letter,  and  held  it  some  time 
without  opening  it.  His  eyes  fixed  on  Gerhardi, 
he  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  guess  what  it 
contained  by  the  features  of  his  dear  companion  ; 
then  he  examined  the  direction,  and  was  touched 
on  recognising  the  writing.  At  length,  opening 
the  paper,  he  tried  to  read  it  aloud  ;  but  his  voice 
trembled,  and  the  words  died  on  his  lips  ;  he 
stopped,  and  finished  the  letter  to  himself. 

He  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Father, — This  note  that  you  now 
hold  in  your  hands,  kiss  it  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand times  ;  a  thousand  times  have  I  kissed  it, 
and  there  is  a  complete  harvest  for  you  to  gather 
from  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  not  ftiiled  to  do  so,"  murmured 
Gerhardi,  "  dear  child  ! " 

Charney  continued — 

"  It  is  to  you,  as  to  me,  a  vivid  satisfaction,  is 
it  not,  to  be  permitted  at  length  to  correspond  ? 
We  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  General  Menou  for 
it  !  It  is  he  who  has  at  length  ended  the  silence, 
that,  perhaps  more  even  than  distance,  separated 
us.  May  he  be  blessed  !  Henceforth,  at  least 
our  thoughts  will  fly  to  meet  each  other  :  I  shall 
tell  you  my  hopes,  and  they  will  sustain  yoli  ; 
you  will  tell  me  your  sorrows,  and,  when  weeping 
over  them,  I  shall  think  myself  weeping  near  you. 
But,  dear  father,  if  a  greater  favour  still  should 
be  in  reserve  for  us^! — Oh  !  pray  suspend  for  a 


few  moments  reading  this  letter,  and,  before  going 
farther,  prepare  your  soul  for  the  sudden  joys 
there  remain  for  me  to  tell  you  ! — Father,  suppose 
I  may  soon  be  allowed  to  return  to  you  ! — to  see 
you  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  you,  to  surround 
you  with  my  cares  ;  during  two  years  this  happi- 
ness satisfied  me,  and  then  captivity  appeared  light 
to  you.  Well,  if  my  hope  should  be  realised, 
soon  I  shall  return  to  those  walls  whence  I  was 
exiled." 

"  She  is  returning.  What !  here,  to  be  with 
you  ?"  interrupted  Charney,  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Read,  read,"  said  the  old  man  sadly, 

Charney  read  again  the  last  sentence,  and  con- 
tinued— 

"  Soon  I  shall  return  to  those  walls  whence  I 
was  exiled  !  You  will  be  happy,  very  happy,  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Rest,  then,  a  little  on  this  con- 
soling thought.  Your  daughter,  your  Teresa,  begs 
you  to  do  so  !  do  not  hasten  to  reach  the  end  of  this 
letter  too  quickly.  Violent  emotions  are  some- 
times very  dangerous.  Have  I  not  said  enough 
to  you  ?  Charged  to  accomplish  your  wishes,  did 
an  angel  descend  from  heaven,  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  ask  more  from  him ;  I,  too  exacting 
perhaps,  before  he  resumed  his  flight,  would  have 
interceded  with  him  for  your  liberty — your  com- 
plete deliverance.  At  your  age  it  is  so  sad  to 
live  away  from  your  native  country  !  The  banks 
of  the  Doria  are  so  beautiful ;  and,  in  your  garden 
on  La  Colline,  the  trees,  planted  by  my  dead 
mother  and  my  poor  brother,  have  so  greatly 
floui'ished  !  There,  their  memory  dwells  more 
than  anywhere  else  !  Then,  you  must  so  regret 
your  friends — your  friends  whose  generous  eff'orts 
have  so  well  aided  my  weak  endeavours. — Oh  ! 
my  father,  my  father  !  the  pen  burns  my  fingers  I 
my  secret  will  escape.  It  has  certainly  escaped 
already.  Oh  !  I  implore  you,  arm  yourself  with 
strength  and  constancy,  for  this  is  the  happiness 
that  is  coming.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  rejoin 
you,  no  longer  only  to  soften  your  captivity,  but 
to  end  it.  No  more  to  remain  with  you  for  cer- 
tain hours,  and  within  the  bars  of  a  prison,  but  to 
bring  you  out  with  me — free  and  proud.  Yes, 
proud  !  for  you  will  have  a  right  to  be  so  ;  for 
your  faithful  Delarue  and  Cotenna  have  not  ob- 
tained a  pardon  for  you,  but  justice,  reparation  ! 

"  Adieu,  my  dearest  father  :  oh  !  how  I  love 
you,  and  how  happy  I  am  !  "  Teresa." 

There  was  not  a  word  in  this  letter*,  a  single 
word  of  remembrance  for  Charney,  This  absent 
word  he  had  sought  for  with  agony  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  reading  the  letter  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  disappointment  he  felt  at  not 
finding  it,  it  was  an  exclamation  of  joy  that  first 
broke  from  him. 

"  You  will  be  free,  then  !  "  cried  he.  "  You 
will  be  able  to  repose  under  the  trees,  and  see  the 
sun  rise  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  going — to  quit 
you !  And  this  is  the  shadow  that  precedes  my 
happiness  to  obscure  it ! " 

"  And  what  matter  !  "  replied  Cliarney,  proving 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings,  and  his  generous 
forgetfulness  of  himself,  how  capable  he  had  be- 
come of  comprehending  true  friendi^hip.  "  You 
will  be  restored  to  her  at  last.  She  will  have 
ceased  to  suffer  by  my  fault.  You  will  be  happy. 
And  I  shall  no  longer  feel  at  the  bottom  of  my 
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lieart  that  weight  which  has  oppressed  rae  ! 
During  the  few  moments  that  remain  for  us  to  pass 
together,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  speak  of  her." 
These  latter  words  he  uttered  in  the  arms  of 
his  old  friend. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  idea  of  the  approaching  separation  seemed 
to  redouble  the  mutual  tenderness  of  the  two  cap- 
tives. Always  together,  they  were  never  tired  of 
those  long  and  instructive  conversations  on  the 
bench  of  conference. 

There  was  a  certain  subject  liowever,  one  of 
very  deep  interest,  which  Gerhardi  sometimes 
attempted  to  touch  upon,  and  which  Charney,  on 
the  contrary,  always  avoided.  The  old  man 
attached  too  much  importance  to  it,  to  let  himself 
be  easily  discouraged.  For  if  he  succeeded,  he 
should  leave  him  with  less  regret.  One  day  an 
occasion  for  returning  to  it  presented  itself. 

**Do  you  not  admire,"  said  his  companion  to 
him,  "  the  fate  that  luis  united  us  two  here  ;  we 
who,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  countries 
in  wiiich  we  were  born,  imbued  with  opposite  pre- 
judices, by  very  different  routes  liad  arrived  at 
the  same  point — denial  of  the  Divinity?  " 

"Against  that  latter  article  I  defend  myself," 
said  Gerhardi,  smiling :  "  to  forget  is  not  to  deny." 

"  Granted  ;  but  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
blind,  the  more  to  be  pitied  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  said  the  old  man,  without  hesitation  ; 
**  yes,  you,  my  friend.  All  excess  may  conduct 
man  to  his  ruin,  doubtless  ;  but  in  superstition 
there  is  belief,  there  is  passion,  there  is  life.  In 
incredulity  ail  is  dead.  The  one  is  the  river 
turned  from  its  true  course  ;  it  inundates,  it  over- 
whelms, it  displaces  the  vegetable  fostering  mould, 
but  it  is  impregnated  with  its  substance,  and  car- 
ries it  with  it ;  it  may  be  able  later  to  repair  the 
disastei's  it  has  caused.  The  other  is  drought, 
sterility  ;  it  kills,  it  burns,  without  the  hope  of 
future  benefit  ;  of  the  soil  it  makes  sand,  of  the 
opulent  Palmyra  a  ruin  in  a  desert !  Incredu- 
lity, not  content  with  separating  us  from  our 
Creator,  loosens  the  links  of  society,  and  even 
those  of  family  ;  by  depriving  man  of  his  dignity, 
it  produces  around  him  isolation  and  desertion, 
and  leaves  him  alone — alone  with  his  px'ide  !  I 
have  said  justly  ;  a  ruin  in  a  desert !  " 

"  Alone  with  his  pride  !  "  repeated  Charney,  in 
a  low  voice,  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
bench,  his  head  sunk  on  his  hand.  "  The  pride 
of  human  science  !  Why,  then,  is  man  so  pleased 
to  destroy  the  elements  of  his  happiness,  by  wish- 
ing to  penetrate,  to  analyse  them  ?  Even  if  he 
should  owe  that  happiness  to  a  lie,  why  seek  to 
raise  the  mask,  and  hasten  voluntarily  to  meet 
the  ruin  of  his  illusions  ?  Is  truth,  then,  so  de- 
lightful ?  Will  science  be  sufficient  for  his  ambi- 
tious desires  ?  Fool !  it  was  thus  with  me.  I 
am  but  a  worm  !  I  said,  then,  to  myself,  a  worm 
destined  to  annihilation  ;  but,  pluming  myself  on 
my  dunghill,  I  was  proud  of  knowing  it.  I  was 
proud  of  my  naked  weakness.  I  had  doubted 
happiness  and  virtue  ;  but,  before  annihilation, 
my  sceptici-^m  stopped.  I  believed.  My  degrada- 
tion became  glorious  to  me,  since  /  had  discovered 
it.  And  had  I  not  good  cause  to  congratulate 
myself!      In  exchange  for  my  fine  discovery,  I 


had  only  given  my  kingly  mantle  and  my  treasure 
of  immortality  !  " 

The  old  man  held  out  his  hand  to  his  companion. 

"  The  worm,  after  having  crawled  upon  the 
earth,"  said  he,  "  after  having  fed  on  oitter  leaves, 
after  having  dragged  itself  through  the  mud  of  the 
morass  and  the  dust  of  the  roads,  will  construct 
its  chrysalis,  a  transient  tomb  !  whence  it  will  come 
forth,  transformed  and  purified,  to  fly  from  flower 
to  flower,  to  live  on  their  perfumes  ;  and  then, 
displaying  its  brilliant  wings,  it  will  rise  towards 
heaven  !  Is  not  the  history  of  the  worm  ours  in 
fact?" 

Charney  shook  his  head. 

"  Incredulous  !  "  replied  Gerhardi,  reproving 
him  by  a  smile  characterised  by  sadness  ;  "  you 
see  your  malady  was  greater  than  mine.  The 
cure  is  longer.  Have  you,  then,  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  your  Picciola  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Charney,  with  a  grave,  impressive 
voice  ;  "  I  confess  God !  I  now  believe  in  that 
First  Cause  which  Picciola  has  revealed  to  rae  ;  in 
tliat  Eternal  Powei*,  the  admirable  Regulator  of 
the  universe  !  But  your  comparison  of  the  worm 
refers  to  the  future  destiny  of  man,  and  what 
proves  that  ?  " 

"  What  proves  it  ?  his  mind  !  That  is  all  future, 
and  bears  him  constantly  onward.  His  life  is  con- 
sumed in  ceaseless  desire  ;  even  he  turns  in  spite 
of  himself  towards  that  unknown  pole  that  attracts 
him  ;  for  is  his  most  glorious  pprtion  a  fruit  of 
the  earth  ?  Where  are  the  people  amongst  whom 
ideas  of  future  life  have  not  existed  ?  And  why 
should  not  that  hope  be  realised  ?  Can  the  mind 
of  man  go  farther  than  the  power  of  God  ?  What 
proves  it  ? — I  will  not  bring  the  authorities  of 
revelation  and  the  holy  scriptures ;  convincing  to 
me,  they  would  be  without  force  for  you,  as  the 
wind  which  impels  the  vessel  on  its  way  can  do 
nothing  against  tlie  immobility  of  the  rock  ;  for 
the  rock  has  no  sails  to  receive  it,  and  its  base  is 
fixed  in  the  earth.  But,  my  friend,  should  we 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  matter,  and  not  in 
the  eternity  of  that  intelligence  which  serves  to 
regulate  our  judgment  on  matter  itself?  What ! 
virtue,  love,  genius,  can  all  these  come  to  us  by 
the  affinities  of  certain  terrestrial,  insensible  mole- 
cules ?  Can  that  which  does  not  think  make  us 
think  ?  What !  can  brute  matter  create  intelli- 
gence, when  intelligence  directs  and  governs 
matter  ?  Then,  the  stones  also  should  love  and 
think.    Speak,  speak  ;  answer  !  " 

"  That  matter  may  be  endowed  with  thought," 
replied  Charney,  "  the  English  Locke  appeared 
inclined  to  suppose.  There  is  contradiction  in  his 
opinions,  for  he  denies  innate  ideas,  while  admit- 
ting instinctive  knowledge."  Then  interrupting 
himself,  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  Take  care,  my 
friend  !  Do  you  wish  to  draw  me  again  into  that 
labyrinth  of  quicksands,  metaphysics  ? " 

"  I  do  not  understand  anything  of  metaphysics," 
said  Gerhardi. 

"  And  I  not  much,"  answered  Charney.  "  It  is 
not,  however,  from  want  of  having  devoted  time  to 
them.  But  let  us  leave  a  discussion  which  can  only 
be  useless  or  fatal.  You  are  convinced,  keep  your 
convictions.  They  are  dear  to  you,  I  know  ;  sup- 
pose I  were  to  shake  them  ?" 

"  You  cannot  do  so,  and  I  accept  the  trial." 

"  What  have  you  to  gain  by  it  ?  " 
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"  To  bring  you  back  entirely  to  consoling  faith. 
You  cited  Locke  just  now  ;  I  only  know  one  fact 
respecting  him  :  it  is,  that  constantly,  and  on  the 
bed  of  death,  he  declared  the  only  real  happiness 
for  man  was  in  a  pure  conscience,  and  the  hope 
of  a  future  life  !  " 

"  I  can  understand  how  pleasant  it  is  to  pour 
out  beforehand  the  draught  of  immortality,  but 
my  I'eason  refuses  to  allow  me  to  take  a  share. 
Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it  more,  believe  me." 

Both  kept  a  constrained  silence. 

At  that  moment,  something  that  was  flying  about 
above  their  heads  suddenly  settled  before  them 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  was  a  greenish 
beetle,  a  beautiful  striped  buprestis,  Avith  white 
wavy  bands  and  a  narrow  body. 

"  Here,  my  friend,"  said  Charney,  "  here  is 
something  to  interest  us.  Reveal  some  more  of 
the  wonders  of  God  to  me  !  " 

Gerhardi  took  the  insect,  carefully  examined  it, 
seemed  to  reflect ;  then  suddenly  his  features 
were  animated  as  with  hope  and  triumph  !  One 
might  have  said  an  iri-esistible  argument  had  just 
fallen  from  heaven ;  and  resuming  at  first  his  pro- 
fessor's tone,  but  raising  it  gradually  in  proportion 
as  the  secret  motive  of  the  lesson  became  more 
apparent, 

"I,  the  fill -catcher, ^''stddihQ  with,  apparent  gaiety, 
"  I  ought,  I  know,  to  confine  myself  within  the 
limits  of  my  modest  studies.    I  am  not  a  savant  !  " 

"  The  most  enlightened  mind,  the  best  stored 
with  science,"  replied  Charney, ''  quickly  perceives 
the  bounds  of  its  intelligence  and  t»trength,  when 
it  wishes  to  penetrate  too  far  into  things  mysterious 
here  below.  Genius  itself  is  worn  out  and  de- 
stroyed, before  it  can  make  the  true  light  burst 
forth  !  "  _ 

"  We  ignorant  people,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  go  to  the  point  by  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  ; 
we  simply  open  our  eyes,  and  God  is  revealed  to 
us  in  the  sublimity  of  his  works." 

"  On  this  point  we  are  agreed,"  said  Charney. 

"  Let  us  pursue  our  way,  then  !  A  simple  plant 
has  been  sufiicient  to  make  you  comprehend  that 
Intelligence  which  governs  the  world  ;  a  butterfly 
has  given  you  a  glimpse  of  the  law  of  universal 
harmony  :  now  this  pretty  buprestis,  which  has  life 
and  motion  also,  and  whose  organisation  is  even 
superior  to  that  of  the  butterfly,  will  conduct  us 
perhaps  farther.  You  have  yet  only  read  one 
page  of  the  immense  book  of  nature  ;  I  am  going 
to  turn  over  the  leaf." 

Charney  drew  near,  and,  with  a  very  attentive 
air,  in  his  turn  examined  the  insect  the  old  man 
held. 

"  You  see  this  little  being.  Had  it  the  power 
of  creating,  all  human  genius  could  add  nothing  to 
its  organisation,  so  well  is  it  calculated  for  its 
wants,  and  the  end  that  has  been  assigned  it.  It 
has  wings  to  transport  itself  from  one  place  to 
another,  elytra  above  its  wings  to  protect  them 
and  defend  it  from  injury  from  hard  bodies.  It 
has  besides  a  breast  covered  with  a  cuirass — eyes 
guarded  with  a  network  of  mail  that  the  thorn  of 
the  eglantine  or  the  sting  of  an  enemy  may  not 
destroy  its  sight.  It  has  antennae,  to  examine  the 
obstacles  that  present  themselves  ;  living  by  the 
chase,  it  has  swift  feet  to  reach  its  prey — Iiard, 
strong,  niandibles  to  devour  it,  to  dig  in  the  earth 
to  make  its  abode,  to  deposit  its  booty  or  its  eggs. 


If  a  dangerous  adversary  dare  attack  it,  it  keeps 
in  reserve  an  acrid  and  corrosive  liquid  which 
will  soon  send  it  away.  An  innate  instinct  has 
from  the  first  taught  it  the  means  of  providing  its 
food,  and  constructing  a  habitation  ;  to  make  use 
of  its  instruments  and  its  arms.  And  do  not 
think  that  other  insects  are  less  favoured  than  this. 
All  have  had  their  part  in  the  magnificent  distri- 
bution of  the  gifts  of  Nature.  Imagination  is  ap- 
palled at  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  means 
employed  by  her  to  secure  the  existence  and  du- 
ration of  these  infinite  small  races.  Now  let  us 
compare,  and  you  will  see  that  this  frail  ci'eature 
will  furnish  sufficient  to  establish  the  immense 
line  of  demarcation  which  separates  man  from  the 
brute  ! 

"  Man  has  been  thrown  naked  upon  the  eai*th; 
weak,  incapable  of  flying  like  a  bird,  of  running 
like  a  stag,  of  creeping  like  a  serpent  ;  without 
means  of  defence,  in  the  midst  of  terrible  enemies, 
armed  with  claws  and  fangs  ;  without  the  means 
of  braving  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  in  the 
midst  of  animals  covered  with  wool,  scales,  or  fur  ; 
Avithout  shelter,  when  every  other  has  its  den,  its 
burrow,  its  nest,  its  shell ;  without  arms,  when  all 
are  armed  around  him  and  against  him.  Well  ! 
he  has  asked  of  the  lion  his  cave  for  a  dwelling, 
and  the  lion  has  retired  before  his  glance  ;  he  lias 
spoiled  the  bear  of  his  fur,  and  it  was  his  first 
clothing  ;  he  has  torn  his  horn  from  the  bull, 
and  formed  it  into  his  first  cup.  Then  he 
searched  the  earth  to  its  inmost  parts,  to  seek  the 
instruments  of  his  future  power  :  of  a  rib,  of  a 
sinew,  and  a.  reed,  he  has  made  himself  arms  ;  and 
the  eagle,  that  at  first,  seeing  his  weakness  and 
his  nakedness,  prepared  to  seize  him  for  its  prey, 
struck  in  mid  air,  falls  dead  at  his  feet,  only  to 
furnish  him  a  feather  as  an  ornament  for  his  head- 
dress ! 

"  Amongst  animals,  is  there  one,  a  single  one, 
wlio  could  live  and  preserve  its  life  under  such 
conditions  ?  Let  us  divide,  for  a  moment,  the 
Avorkman  from  his  Avork  ;  let  us  separate  God  from 
nature.  Well  !  Nature  does  all  for  that  insect, 
and  nothing  for  man.  It  is  that  man  must  be 
the  offspring  of  intelligence,  much  more  than  that 
of  matter  ;  and  God,  in  granting  him  this  celestial 
gift,  this  ray  of  light,  a  portion  of  the  divine  fire, 
created  him  weak  and  miserable,  that  he  might 
make  use  of  it,  and  that  he  might  be  obliged  to 
find  in  himself  the  elements  of  his  greatness  !  " 

"  But,  my  friend,"  interrupted  Charney,  "  what 
good  then  has  this  faculty,  self-called  divine,  done 
to  our  species  ?  Superior  to  animals  under  so 
many  relations,  we  are  inferior  to  them  under 
many  others ;  and  that  insect  itself,  Avhose  Avonders 
you  have  just  detailed  to  me,  is  it  not  worthy  to 
excite  our  envy,  and  to  raise  in  us  a  sentiment  of 
humility  rather  than  of  pride  1 " 

"  No  ;  for  animals  in  their  important  actions 
have  never  varied.  Such  they  are,  such  they 
have  always  been  ;  what  they  know  they  have 
always  known.  If  they  are  born  perfect,  it  is  that 
there  can  be  no  progression  amongst  them.  They 
do  not  live  by  their  own  impulse,  but  by  that  given 
them  by  the  Creator.  Thus,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,  the  beavers  have  built  their 
huts  on  the  same  plan,  the  caterpillars  and  spider? 
have  spun  and  woven  their  cocoons  and  their  webs 
in  the  same  form;  the  cells  of  the  bees  have 
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always  formed  a  regular  hexagon  ;  and  lion-ants 
have  always  traced,  without  a  compass,  circles  and 
spiral  lines.  The  character  of  their  industry  is 
uniformity  and  regularity,  that  of  the  industry  of 
man  is  diversity  ;  for  it  comes  from  free  and  crea- 
tive thought.  Now,  observe.  Of  all  the  beings 
of  creation,  man  alone  has  memory,  presentiment, 
an  idea  of  duty  and  hidden  causes,  reflection,  love  ! 
lie  alone  is  determined  by  reason,  and  not  by  in- 
stinct ;  he  alone  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  uni- 
verse in  its  whole  ;  he  alone  anticipates  another 
world  ;  he  alone  knows  life  and  death  !  " 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  Charney  ;  "  but  again, 
is  what  distinguishes  him  from  animals  so  much 
i  to  his  advantage,  then  ?  Why  has  God  given  us 
j  reason  that  misleads,  science  which  deceives  us  1 
With  our  high  intelligence,  we  are  often  objects  of 
pity  to  ourselves  !  Why  is  the  only  privileged 
being,  also  the  only  one  liable  to  error  ?  Why 
have  we  not  the  instinct  of  animals,  or  animals 
our  reason  ?  " 

"  It  is  that  they  were  not  created  for  the  same 
end.  God  docs  not  expect  virtue  fi'om  them. 
Grant  them  reason,  the  liberty  of  choice  in  their 
dwellings  and  in  tiieir  food,  and  you  instantly  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium  of  the  world.  The  Creator 
has  decreed  that  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  even 
its  inmost  parts,  should  teem  with  animated  beings, 
that  life  should  be  everywhere.  And  accordingly, 
in  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  in  the  forests,  from 
i  tile  summits  of  the  mountains  to  tlieir  abysses,  on 
j  the  trees  as  on  the  rocks — in  the  seas,  in  the  lakes, 
I  in  the  rivere,  in  the  streams,  on  their  banks  or  in 
their  beds,  in  the  sands— as  in  the  swamps— in 
every  climate,  in  every  latitude,  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  all  is  peopled  ;  all  move  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  In  the  depths  of  the  desert,  as 
behind  a  blade  of  straw,  the  lion  and  the  ant  are 
at  the  post  that  has  been  assigned  to  them.  Each 
has  his  part,  each  lias  his  place  marked  out  before- 
hand ;  each  moves  there  in  its  appointed  circle, 
each  is  there  confined  within  its  own  limits,  for  it 
was  necessary  that  all  the  squares  of  this  immense 
chess-board  should  be  filled  ;  they  are  so  ;  none 
can  leave  his  place  without  dying.  Man  alone 
goes  everywhere,  and  lives  everywhere  ;  he  crosses 
the  oceans  and  the  deserts  ;  he  plants  his  tent  on 
the  sand,  or  constructs  his  palace  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  ;  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  snows  of 
j  our  Alps,  as  under  the  tropical  suns  ;  he  has  the 
world  for  a  prison  !  " 

"  But  if  this  world  is  governed  by  God,"  said 
Cliamey,  «  why  so  many  crimes  in  the  bosom  of 
human  society,  and  so  many  disasters  in  nature  1 
I  admire  with  you  the  sublime  distribution  of 
created  beings  ;  my  reason  is  overwhelmed  before 
this  vast  whole  ;  but  when  my  eyes  turn  towards 
man — " 

"  My  friend,"  interrupted  the  sage,  «  do  not 
accuse  God  either  of  the  errors  of  man,  or  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano :  he  has  imposed  on  matter 
eternal  laws,  and  his  work  is  acc(nnplished  without 
his  being  anxious  if  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempest,  or  a  town  disappears  under  an  earth- 
quake. What  matter  to  him  a  few  existences 
more  or  less  !  Thinks  he  then  of  death  ?  No  ! 
but  to  our  soul  he  has  left  the  care  of  regulating 
Itself ;  and  what  proves  it,  is  the  independence  of 
our  passions.  I  have  shown  you  animals  obey- 
ing m  all  things  the  instinct  which  directs  themj 


having  only  blind  impulses,  possessing  only  quali- 
ties inherent  in  their  species  :  man  alone  forms 
his  virtues  and  his  vices  ;  he  alone  has  free-will, 
for  him  alone  this  earth  is  a  world  of  trials. 
The  tree  of  happiness,  which  we  cultivate  here 
below  with  so  many  efforts,  will  only  flourish  for 
us  in  heaven.  Oh  !  do  not  think  that  God  can 
change  the  heart  of  the  wicked,  and  will  not ;  that 
he  can  leave  the  just  in  sorrow,  without  reserving 
for  him  a  recompense.  What  could  he  then  have 
willed  in  creating  us  ?  If  we  were  in  this  world  to 
receive  the  reward  of  our  virtues  or  our  crimes, 
all  prosperity  would  be  honourable,  and  a  thunder- 
bolt would  be  a  death  of  infamy  !  " 

Charney  was  struck  with  surprise  on  hearing 
this  simple  man  suddenly  attain  to  eloquence 
from  the  depth  of  his  convictions  ;  he  followed  his 
eye,  he  admired  his  noble  countenance,  on  which 
shone  all  the  splendour  of  a  religious  soul;  and  in- 
voluntarily he  felt  moved  and  affected. 

**  But,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  why  has  not 
God  given  us  a  certainty  of  our  immortality  ? " 

"  Has  ho  willed  it  ?  Ought  he  to  will  it? "  replied 
the  pious  man,  rising  with  dignity,  and  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  the  shoulder  of  h  is  companion. 
"  Doubt  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  humble  the 
pride  of  our  reason.  What  would  be  virtue  if  its 
reward  were  certain  beforehand?  What  would 
become  of  free-will  ?  The  mind  of  man  is  immense, 
not  infinite  ;  it  is  at  once  expanded  and  contracted. 
It  is  expanded  to  make  him  comprehend  his  dig- 
nity, and  enable  him  to  rise  to  God  by  the  con- 
templation of  his  works  ;  it  is  contracted  to  make 
him  feel  his  dependence  on  that  same  God.  Man 
here  below  can  only  see  a  part,  faith  does  the 
rest--My  God  !  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Gerhardi, 
clasping  his  hands  with  fervour,  and  raising  to- 
ward heaven  his  eyes,  wet  with  tears — "  grant  me 
thy  strength  to  raise  this  fallen  spirit,  who  wishes 
to  rise  towards  thee.  Lend  me  thy  aid  to  assist 
this  immortal  soul,  now  ignorant  of  itself,  to  re- 
sume its  flight.  Let  my  words  be  persuasive, 
since  my  heart  is  convinced.  But  here,  what  can 
an  advocate  do  to  the  cause,  where  all  nature 
brings  its  unanimous  testimony  ?  Is  there  even  so 
much  as  that  necessary  ?  A  flower,  an  insect,  is 
sufficient  to  proclaim  thy  Almighty  power,  to 
reveal  to  man  his  future'  destiny.  Oh  !  let  this 
plant  here  finish  its  work.  Is  it  not,  my  God, 
like  all  thy  creatures,  enlightened  by  thy  sun,  and 
fertilised  by  the  breath  that  emanates  from  thee  ? " 
The  old  man  then  appeared  to  forget  himself  in 
a  silent  ecstacy — doubtless  he  was  praying  in- 
wardly ;  and  when  he  turned  towards  his  com- 
panion, he  found  him  with  both  his  hands  on  the 
back  of  the  rustic  bench,  his  head  resting  on 
them,  and  his  features  also  pr-esenting  an  expres- 
sion of  holy  meditation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
In  the  purified  heart  of  Charney,  the  blood 
flowed  more  calmly ;  in  his  enlightened  mind, 
softer,  more  consoling,  more  affectionate  thoughts 
succeeded  each  other.  Thus,  like  the  Pie- 
montese  sage,  he  felt  a  vague  desire  to  expand 
his  soul  in  tenderness  ;  he  then  thought  with  de- 
light on  beings  whom,  by  links  of  gratitude  or 
friendship,  he  could  attach  to  himself.  Amongst 
these,  Josephine,    Gerhardi,  and   Ludovico  first 
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offered  themselves  to  people  his  celestial  world. 
Then,  like  shadows,  two  female  forms  appeared  on 
the  extremities  of  this  rainbow  of  love  that  had 
come  after  the  storm,  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of 
some  churches,  two  seraphim,  their  heads  bent 
forwards,  their  robes  floating,  their  wings  half 
spread  to  mark  the  limits  of  Eden. 

One  of  these  shades  was  the  fairy  of  his  dreams, 
Picciola  the  young  girl,  that  pure  image  born  of 
the  pei'fumes  of  his  flowers  ;  the  other,  the  angel 
of  his  prison,  his  second  Providence,  Teresa 
Gerhardi. 

By  a  strange  contradiction,  the  first,  which  only 
existed  in  idea,  alone  offered  itself  to  his  memory 
under  a  clear,  distinct,  and  fixed  form.  He  saw 
her  slightly  contract  her  brow,  her  eye  sparkle, 
her  lips  smile.  Such  she  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dreams,  such  he  had  always  found  her.  As  to 
Teresa,  his  eyes  having  never  rested  upon  her, 
or  at  least  believing  he  had  never  seen  her,  but 
through  an  illusion,  when,  in  his  transports  of  gra- 
titude, he  invoked  her  as  herself,  under  what  fea- 
tures could  she  appear  before  him  1  The  seraph 
had  her  face  veiled;  and  if  Charney  wished  to  turn 
aside  the  veil,  it  was  still  the  countenance  of  Pic- 
ciola that  appeared — Picciola  multiplying  herself 
suddenly,  whatever  he  might  do,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  heart  destined  for  her  rival. 

One  morning,  the  prisoner,  when  quite  awake, 
thought  himself  completely  a  prey  to  this  singular 
hallucination.  The  day  was  just  begun.  Already 
up,  he  was  thinking  of  Gerhardi.  This  latter  sup- 
posed  his  liberation  was  near,  and  his  adieu  of  the 
evening  had  been  expressed  with  such  touching 
indications  of  sorrow,  that  the  count  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  during  the  night,  so  much  did  the 
idea  of  this  separation  agitate  him.  After  having 
walked  some  time  up  and  down  his  room,  his  eye 
turned  mechanically  towards  the  bench  of  con- 
ference where,  the  evening  before,  he  had  con- 
versed of  the  daughter  with  the  father,  when  in 
the  court  of  the  prison,  on  that  same  bench, 
through  one  of  the  grey  fogs  of  autumn,  he  sud- 
denly saw  a  young  woman  sitting.  She  was 
alone,  and  appeared  to  be  attentively  considering 
his  plant. 

Charney  immediately  thought  of  Teresa — of  her 
arrival. 

"  li  is  she,"  said  he;  '^and  I  am  going  to  see  her 
for  a  moment,  then  never  to  see  her  more  !  and 
my  old  companion  will  follow  her  !  " 

As  he  said  this,  the  young  woman  turned  her 
head  towards  him,  and  the  countenance  which  he 
then  perceived  was  again,  and  again,  and  always, 
that  of  Picciola  ! 

In  amazement,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  his  eyes — touched  his  clothes,  the  cold  bars 
of  his  window,  to  assure  himself  that  this  time  he 
was  not  in  a  dream. 

The  young  woman  rose,  advanced  a  few  steps 
towards  him,  and  smiling — confused — saluted  him 
with  a  timid  gesture.  Charney  did  not  reply 
either  to  this  gesture,  or  to  that  smile  :  he  looked 
fixedly  on  the  graceful  form  that  moved  through 
the  mist  ;  it  was  the  very  same  which  he  had  for- 
merly seen  in  the  ffites  he  gave  to  Picciola— -the 
same  features  that  constantly  pursued  him  in  his 
thoughts  and  reveries;  and  supposing  himself  at- 
tacked by  a  feverish  delirium,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  bed  to  recover  his  senses. 


Some  minutes  after  his  door  opened,  and  Ludo- 
vico  entered. 

"  Alas  !  alas !  good  and  bad  news !  signer 
count,"  said  he;  "one  of  my  birds  is  going  to  fly 
away,  not  over  the  walls,  but  through  the  door. 
So  much  the  better  for  him,  so  much  the  worse  for 
you  !  " 

"  What !  is  it  then  for  to-day  I  " 

"  I  think  not,  signer  count:  however,  it  cannot 
be  long,  for  the  act  is  signed  in  Paris,  they  say, 
and  it  must  be  on  the  road  to  Turin.  At  least 
the  Giovana  told  her  father  so  before  me." 

"  What !  "  cried  Charney,  half  rising  from  his 
bed  ;  "  she  is  arrived  ?  she  is  here  ?  " 

"  At  Fenestrella  since  yesterday  in  the  even- 
ing, with  a  permission  in  proper  form  to  come 
amongst  us :  unfortunately,  the  orders  do  not 
allow  the  drawbridge  to  be  lowered  so  late  for 
a  woman.  She  was  obliged  to  put  off"  her  visit  till 
to-day.  I  knew  it  very  well,  myself,  but  I  took 
care  not  to  tell  the  poor  old  man  :  he  would  not 
have  closed  an  eye  through  the  night,  and  the 
time  would  have  appeared  too  long,  if  he  had 
known  his  daughter  was  so  near  him  !  This 
morning  she  was  up  before  the  sun,  and  came  with 
the  dawn,  to  wait,  in  the  midst  of  the  fog,  at  the 
gate  of  the  citadel,  the  worthy  creature  of  a  good 
God  !  " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Charney,  astonished  and 
confused, ''  has  she  not  remained  some  time  in  the 
court,  sitting  on  the  bench  ?  " 

And  he  hurried  towards  the  window,  cast  a 
glance  into  the  court,  and  turning  towards  Ludo- 
vico,  said  : 

"  She  is  there  no  longer  !  " 

"  Certainly  not;  she  is  there  no  longer,  but  she 
was  there,"  replied  he.  "  Yes,  she  staid  there 
while  I  went  up  to  prepare  the  good  man  for  the 
visit ;  for  people  sometimes  die  of  joy.  Joy,  as  it 
seems,  resembles  strong  liquors  :  a  little  drop  at  a 
time  is  good  ;  but  we  must  not  empty  the  gourd  at 
a  single  draught.  Now,  they  are  together,  very 
happy  both,  and  I,  seeing  them  so  full  of  joy,  per 
Bacco  !  I  felt  suddenly  sad.  I  thought  of  you. 
signer  count — of  you,  who  would  soon  have  to  re- 
main without  a  companion;  and  I  am  come  to 
remind  you,  that  you  still  have  Ludovico,  and 
Picciola  also.  She  is  beginning  to  lose  her  leaves, 
but  that  is  the  eff'ect  of  the  season  ;  we  must  not 
despise  her  for  that." 

And  he  went  away,  without  waiting  for  Charney's 
reply. 

As  to  him,  not  yet  recovered  fi'ora  his  surprise 
and  emotion,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  this  sin- 
gular vision,  and  began  at  length  to  think  that  the 
sweet  image  assumed  by  Picciola  the  young  girl, 
might  have  been  no  other  than  that  of  Teresa, 
half  seen  by  him  formerly  at  the  little  grated 
window,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  had 
doubtless  been  unconsciously  retraced  in  his 
dreams. 

Whilst  he  was  reasoning  thus,  the  murmur  of 
two  voices  reached  his  ear  from  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  he  heard  a  light,  timid  foot  gliding 
down  the  steps,  scarcely  touching  the  stone,  by  the 
side  of  the  well-known  one  of  the  old  man.  This 
regular  sound  soon  ceased,  at  his  door.  He  started , 
but  Gerhardi  alone  appeared. 

"  She  is  here,"  he  said,  "  and  waits  you  by  the 
plant." 
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Chaniey  followed  him  silently,  witliout  having 
the  power  to  iirticuhite  a  word,  and  his  heai-t  full 
of  constraint  and  sadness,  rather  than  pleasure. 

Was  it  the  emban-assment  of  presentnig  him- 
self before  a  woman  to  whom  he  owed  everythinc:, 
and  towards  whom  he  could  not  acquit  himself  I 
Did  he  remember  the  manner  in  which  that  morn- 
in"  he  had  received  her  smile  and  salute  I  Then 
as"  the  sepai-ation  approached,  did  ho  feel  his 
corn-age  and  his  resignation  fail  ?  Whichever  of 
th.ese  causes  it  might  be,  and  perhaps  of  many 
others  also,  when  he  presented  himself  before  her, 
in  his  manners,  in  his  language,  no  one  could 
have  recognised  the  brilliant  Count  de  Charney  ; 
the  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  the  firmness  of 
the  jjliilosopher,  had  given  place  to  a  stammering 
awkwardness,  to  which  Teresa,  no  doubt,  owed 
that  appearance  of  coldness  and  reserve  which 
was  shown  in  her  answers  and  manner. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Girhardi 
to  place  his  daughter  and  friend  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  one  another,    the   convei-sation   at   first 
onlv  turned  on   the  common-})luces  of  hope  and 
consolation  for  the  future.      Recovered  from  his 
first  agitation,  Charney  only  saw  indifference  on 
the  calm  features  of  the  Turinaise,  and  easily  per- 
suaded himself  that  in  the  services  slie  had  ren- 
dered him,  she  had  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her 
own  adventurous  character,  or  the  command  of 
her  father. 
I        Then  he  almost  regretted  having  seen  her  ;  for 
:    should  he  find  again,  when  thinking  of  her,  all  her 
former  charm  1      Whilst  they   were   sitting   all 
tliree  on  the  bench,  Gerhardi  contemplating  his 
daughter,  and  Charney  uttering  some  cold  words 
i    without  meaning,  as  Teresa  was  turning  towards 
lier  father,  a  large  medallion  that  hung  round  her 
I    neck,  and  had  been  hidden  in  a  fold  of  her  dress, 
'    escaped.      Charney   saw   on  one   side   of  it  the 
!    white  hail's  of  the  old  man,  and  on  the  other  a 
I    dried  flower,  carefully  preserved  between  the  silk 
■    and  the  crystal.     It  was  the  flower  that  he  him- 
1    self  had  sent  by  Ludovico. 

i        What !  that  flower — she  had  kept  it,  preserved 

j    it  ju'eciously,  near  the  hair  of  her  father  ! — of  her 

father  whom  she  adored  !     The  flower  of  Picciola 


no  longer  shone  in  the  hair  of  the  young  girl  ;  it 
I    reposed  on  her  heart !    That  sight  entirely  changed 
I    Charney's  feelings.     He  again  examined  Teresa, 
I    as  if  she  had  just  undergone  a  metamorphosis, 
!    and  he  discovered  what  he  had  not  before  seen. 
In  fact,  her  face,  turned  towards  her  father,  was 
enlightened  with  a  double  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  serenity  ;  she  appeared  then  beautiful 
as  Raffaelle's  virgins  are  beautiful — as  pure  and 
loving  souls  are  beautiful  !     Charney  slowly  fol- 
lowed with  his  eye  that  graceful,  animated  profile, 
where  gentleness  and  strength,  energy  and  timi- 
dity, harmonised  so  well  together  I     It  was  long 
since   he    had    contemplated  a   human    face   so 
resplendent  with  the  light  of  youth,  beauty,  and 
virtue  !      He  was  enclianted  with  the  sight ;  and 
after  having   glanced  over  the  elegant   form  of 
her  neck,  shoulders,  and  figure,  his  eyes  returned 
to  the  medallion,  on  which  they  earnestly  fixed. 

"  You  have  not,  then,  disdained  my  poor  pre- 
sent 1 "  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  low  as  he  spoke, 
Teresa  turned  quickly  towards  him,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  replace  the  ornament ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  her  turn,  she  examined  the 


change  that  had  passed  over  the  features  of  the 
count,  and  both  blushed  at  the  same  time. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  child?"  asked  Ger- 
hardi, seeing  her  emotion. 

"  Nothing,"  said  she;  and  immediately  resum- 
ing,  as  if  she  feared  denying  to  herself  a  pure  and 
honourable  feeling ;  "  it  was  the  medallion.  Here ; 
my  father,  is  your  hair."  Then  turning  towai'ds 
Charney — "See,  sir,  here  is  the  flower  that  I 
received  from  you,  and  which  I  keep, — which  I 
shall  always  keep  !  " 

There  was  in  her  words — in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
— in  that  instinctive  modesty  which  induced  her  to 
address  her  explanation  to  her  father  as  well  as  to 
the  stranger — so  much  at  once  of  frankness  and 
modesty,  an  expression  so  tender  and  so  chaste, 
that  Charney  felt  a  delight  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  the  expression  and 
effusions  of  a  friendship  which  seemed  to  increase 
every  minute.  Setting  aside  the  secret  attraction 
that  draws  us  towards  each  other,  intimacy  always 
proceeds  in  proportion  to  the  time  we  know  per- 
mitted us  to  accomplish  the  circle  of  our  new 
affections. 

Charney  and  Teresa  had  never  spoken  before 
tliat  day  ;  but  they  had  thought  so  much  of  one 
another,  and  so  few  hours  remained  to  them  per- 
haps !  Thus,  when  Charney,  from  a  feeling  solely 
of  etiquette  and  politeness,  was  going  to  retii-e, 
wishing,  he  said,  after  so  long  an  aljsence,  to  leave 
the  father  and  daughter  quite  alone  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  reunion — 

"  You  quit  us  !  "  cried  Teresa,  retaining  him 
by  a  look,  whilst  Gerhardi  stopped  him  with  his 
hands.  "  Are  you,  then,  a  stranger  to  my  father 
— or  to  me  ? "  added  she,  in  a  tone  of  pleasing 
reproach. 

The  better  to  make  him  comprehend  how  little 
his  jiresence  constrained  her,  she  began  to  detail 
all  she  had  done  from  her  quitting  Fenestrella, 
and  the  means  she  had  employed  to  unite  the  two 
captives.  Having  finished  her  recital,  she  begged 
Charney  to  commence  his,  and  to  tell  her  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  and  his  occupations  with 
Picciola. 

He  then  began  the  history  of  the  first  period  of 
his  captivity  ;  his  weariness  of  mind,  and  his 
manual  labours  ;  the  welcome  arrival  of  his  plant, 
its  progressive  development  ;  and  Teresa,  with  a 
gay  and  curious  air,  pressed  him  with  questions 
on  each  of  his  discoveries. 

Seated  between  the  two  speakers, Gerhardi,  hold- 
ing, in  each  of  his  hands,  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
who  was  just  restored  to  him,  and  of  the  friend  he 
was  going  to  leave,  listened  and  looked  at  them, 
by  turns,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness. But  sometimes  the  hands  of  the  old  man 
approached  each  other,  and  consequently  those  of 
Charney  and  Teresa.  Then  the  two  young  people, 
agitated  and  embarrassed,  with  speaking  looks, 
were  silent  with  their  voices.  At  length,  the 
young  gii'l,  without  any  appearance  of  prudery  or 
affectjition,  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  and  laying 
it  on  her  father's  shoulder,  carelessly  leant  her 
head  on  it,  in  a  graceful  attitude,  and  smilingly 
turaed  her  eyes  towards  Charney  to  ask  him  to 
continue. 

Emboldened  and  led  on  by  so  much  grace  and 
self-possession,  he  came  at  length  to  the  relation 
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of  his  dreams  beside  his  plant.  I  have  said  that 
these  were  the  great  events  of  his  life  during  his 
solitude.  He  spoke  of  that  simple,  attractive 
young  girl,  in  whom  Pieciola  was  personified  ; 
and  whilst  with  warmth,  with  transport,  he 
sketched  her  porti'ait,  the  countenance  of  Teresa 
gradually  lost  its  smile,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
while  listening  to  him. 

The  narrator  took  care  not  to  name  the  true 
model  of  the  sweet  image  ;  but,  finishing  the  his- 
tory and  misfortunes  of  his  plant,  he  described 
the  moment  when,  by  order  of  the  commandant, 
the  dyhig  Pieciola  was  going  to  be  torn  from  the 
earth  before  his  eyes. 

"  Poor  Pieciola  !  "  cried  Teresa  ;  "  ah  !  thou 
belongest  to  me  also,  dear  little  one  !  for  I  con- 
tributed to  thy  deliverance  !  " 

And  Charney,  transported  with  joy,  thanked  her 
in  his  heart  for  that  adoption,  Avhich  thus  esta- 
blished a  holy  community  between  him  and  her. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Charney  cei'tainly  would  very  willingly  and  for 
ever  have  renounced  liberty,  fortune,  the  world, 
if  his  days  could  have  thus  flowed  on  in  prison — 
between  Teresa  and  her  father.  That  young  girl 
— he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved.  That  sen- 
timent,— at  once  passionate  and  gentle,  bitter  and 
soothing,  like  an  acid  fruit  which  pleases  the  mouth 
while  irritating  it, — until  then  a  stranger  to  his 
soul,  now  took  possession  of  it.  It  was  revealed 
to  him  by  the  agonies  of  an  unknown  joy,  by  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  which  comprehended  all  things 
— God,  man,  and  the  whole  of  nature.  He  felt  as 
though  his  mind,  heai't,  bosom,  were  expanding 
and  enlarging  to  contain  the  hopes,  the  projects, 
the  sensations,  which  were  crowding  upon  him. 

The  next  day  all  three  were  again  in  the  court, 
by  the  side  of  the  plant — the  two  friends  on  the 
bench,  Teresa  opposite  to  them  on  a  chair,  which 
Ludovico  had  had  the  forethought  to  bring  down. 
She  had  brought  some  female  work  with  her 
— embroidery  ;  and,  happiness  on  her  features, 
her  countenance  coloured  with  the  hue  of  health 
and  pleasure,  her  head  following  the  movements 
of  her  needle,  raising  her  eyes  at  the  same  time 
with  her  hand,  she  cast  her  smile  by  turns  on  her 
father  and  Charney,  throwing  in  some  gay,  trifling 
obsei'vations  in  the  midst  of  their  grave  conversa- 
tion. Then,  at  length,  she  rose,  and,  without 
caring  for  interrupting  the  two  thinkers,  she 
pressed  her  father  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  his 
grey  hair. 

That  conversation  which  she  interrupted  was 
not  resumed ;  Charney  fell  mto  deep  meditation. 

Was  he  loved  by  Teresa  ?  At  this  inquiry, 
which  he  addressed  to  himself,  two  opposing  feel- 
ings agitated  him  at  the  same  time  :  he  feared  to 
believe  it — he  trembled  to  doubt  it.  She  had  pre- 
served the  flower  he  had  given,  and  had  promised 
to  keep  it  for  ever  ;  she  was  agitated  when,  in  the 
evening,  their  hands  approached  on  the  old  man's 
knees  ;  her  bosom  heaved  at  the  recital  of  his 
passionate  dreams  ;  but  those  words,  uttered  in  so 
tender  a  voice,  were  spoken  before  her  father. 
What  interpretation  could  he  give  to  those  flatter- 
ing signs — signs  of  pity,  interest,  and  devotion  1 
Had  she  not  given  him  proofs  of  it,  long  before 


this  interview,  when  their  eyes  had  not  yet  met — 
when  they  had  never  exchanged  a  word  ?  Fool ! 
fool !  who  believes  so  easily  he  has  a  place  in  that 
heart,  which  is  entirely  filled  by  a  sentiment  of 
filial  tenderness,  and  mistakes  the  modest  shrink- 
ing of  a  maiden  for  the  palpitations  of  love. 

What  matter  ?  he  loves  her  ;  he  will  love  her 
long— for  ever;  and  for  a  phantom,  henceforth 
insufiicient,  substitute  that  angelic  reality. 

That  love  he  will  lock  up  in  his  own  heart ;  to 
seek  to  make  it  shared  would  be  a  crime.  Why 
should  he  poison  so  fair  a  future  ?  Are  they  not 
destined  to  live  separated  from  each  other  ; — she 
free  and  happy  in  the  midst  of  a  woi'ld  where  she 
will  not  be  long  in  choosing  a  husband  ;  he  alone, 
in  his  prison,  where  he  must  remain  with  Pieciola 
and  his  eternal  remembrances  of  an  instant  ? 

Thus  the  part  of  Charney  was  soon  taken  ;  from 
that  day,  from  that  moment,  he  will  aff"ect  indif- 
ference towards  Teresa,  or  at  least  he  will  wrap 
himself  up  in  the  false  semblance  of  calm,  tran- 
quil friendship.  Woe  to  her,  woe  to  both,  if  she 
loved  him  ! 

Full  of  these  fine  projects,  when  he  roused  him- 
self from  his  reflections,  he  heard  the  father  and 
daughter  carrying  on  a  lively  conversation. 

She  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  prospect  of 
her  father's  approaching  deliverance,  and  appeared 
to  be  trying  to  convince  the  old  man  of  it,  who, 
either  feignedly  or  from  conviction,  was  affirming 
that  the  year  would  certainly  end  before  his  cap- 
tivity. 

"  1  know  the  delays  of  Court  ;  so  little  a  thing 
is  sufficient  to  suspend  the  justice  or  good  inten- 
tions of  powerful  men  !  " 

"  If  it  be  thus,"  said  Teresa,  "to-morrow  I 
will  return  to  Tui'in  to  hasten  the  execution  of 
their  promises." 

"  Why  should  we  be  in  such  a  hurry .?"  said 
Gerhardi. 

"  What !  do  you  then  prefer  your  confined  dark 
room,  and  this  wretched  court,  to  your  house  and 
beautiful  gardens  of  La  Colline  1 " 

This  disposition  evinced  by  Teresa,  the  kind  of 
impatience  she  showed  to  leave  Fenestrella,  ought 
to  have  pleased  Charney,  by  provijig  to  him  that 
he  was  not  loved,  and  that  the  danger  he  dreaded 
for  her  was  far  from  being  imminent.  Yet  what 
favoured  his  wishes  so  well,  distressed  him  so 
much  as  to  make  him  at  once  forget  his  intended 
part.  He  affected  neither  indifference,  nor  calm, 
tranquil  friendship.  A  prey  to  painful  vexation, 
he  could  not  help  showing  it ;  but  Teresa  did  not 
appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  him,  except  to  joke 
with  him  on  his  silence  and  discontented  air;  and 
again  she  resumed  her  arguments  to  prove  that  if 
the  decree  was  much  longer  delayed,  she  must 
immediately  go  to  Menou,  and  even  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  Paris,  if  necessary  ! 

She,  usually  so  considerate,  so  reserved,  seemed 
suddenly  under  the  influence  of  an  incomprehen- 
sible desire  to  jest  and  talk. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  this  morning  V* 
said  her  father,  quite  astonished  to  see  her  thus 
gay  before  the  poor  captive  whom  they  were  so 
soon  going  to  leave  behind  them. 

Charney  knew  not  what  to  think  of  her. 
It  was  that  Teresa  also  had  made  the  same  re- 
flections as  Charney.     The  day  before  she  had  not 
felt  the  approach  of  love,  but  she  had  discovered 
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that  it  had  long  been  in  her  heart.  Like  Charney, 
ehe  would  willingly  accept  it  for  herself,  with  its 
risks  and  its  perils;  but,  like  him  also,  she  dreaded 
it  for  the  other;  and  this  joy  of  loving,  this  fear  of 
being  loved,  led  her  into  those  contradictions  to 
herself,  and  that  profusion  of  words,  by  which  she 
strove  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  her  heart. 

But  soon  all  these  efforts,  all  this  attempt  to 
disguise  their  true  sentiments,  suddenly  failed  of 
themselves  on  both  sides  at  once.  Calmly  atten- 
tive to  the  accounts  of  Gerhardi,  who  was  telling 
them  how  often  he  had  known  prisoners,  whose 
pardon  had  been  publicly  announced,  vainly  wait 
the  effect  of  it  during  whole  months,  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  convinced  with  pleasure,  with 
delight ;  it  might  have  been  said  that  henceforth 
and  for  ever,  that  prison  might  serve  them  for  an 
asylum,  so  many  projects  succeeded  one  another 
for  the  next  and  for  the  following  days,  and  that, 
united  there  with  their  guardian  angel,  the  cap- 
tives now  liad  but  one  thing  to  dread — liberty  for 
one  only  ! 

All  three  having  recovered  their  serenity,  the 
philosophers  had  resumed  their  discussions,  and 
Teresa  her  embroidery  and  joyous  conversation. 

A  pale  ray  of  sunshine  enlivened  the  court,  and 
lightened  up  the  countenance  of  Teresa  ;  the  wind, 
which  was  rising,  slightly  agitated  the  folds  and 
ribands  of  her  collar;  and,  for  an  instant  suspend- 
ing her  work,  her  head  thrown  back,  shaking  her 
hail'  from  her  brow,  she  seemed  delighting  in  air, 
light,  and  happiness,  when  suddenly  the  little  door 
of  the  yard  opened. 

Captain  Morand,  followed  by  an  officer  and 
Ludovico,  came  to  notify  to  Gerhardi  that  the  act 
of  his  liberation  was  arrived.  Gerhardi  was  to 
quit  the  prison  immediately  ;  a  cai-riage  waited 
near  the  glacis  of  the  place,  to  transport  him  and 
Lis  daughter  to  Turin  ! 

On  the  entrance  of  the  commandant,  Teresa  had 
risen.  She  soon  sunk  again  upon  her  chair,  took  up 
her  work,  and,  in  the  look  that  she  then  threw  on 
Charney,  he  might  have  seen  how  i-apidly  were 
effaced  from  that  noble  countenance  the  lively 
colour  and  the  joyous  smiles.  But  Charney  him- 
self remained  on  the  bench,  with  his  head  bowed 
down  while  they  were  communicating  to  Gerhardi 
the  papers  which  re-established  him  in  his  honours, 
and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The  preparations  for 
departure  could  not  be  long. 

Ludovico  had  already  come  down  from  the 
chamber  of  the  former  prisoner,  with  the  trunk 
containing  his  effects.  The  officer  waited  to  ac- 
company him  to  Turin.  The  hour  of  separation 
was  come.  Teresa  rose  again,  and  appeared  oc- 
cupied in  endeavouring  to  put  her  work  into  her 
bag,  and  arranging  her  collar;  then  she  tried  to 
draw  on  her  gloves;  she  could  not  do  it. 

Charney  now,  summoning  all  his  resolution,  ad- 
vanced towards  Gerhardi,  and  opened  his  arms  : 

"  Adieu,  ray  father  !  " 

"My  son  !  my  dear  son  !"  sobbed  his  old  com- 
panion— "Courage — depend  on  us — adieu !  adieu ! " 

He  pressed  him  some  time  to  his  bosom,  then 
suddenly  loosening  him  from  his  embrace,  he 
turned  towards  Ludovico,  and  the  better  to  hide 
his  emotion,  addressed  to  him  some  last  useless 
recommendations  for  him  whom  he  left  alone. 
Ludovico  made  no  answer,  but  offered  his  arm  to 
the  old  man,  who  required  support. 


In  the  mean  time,  Charney  approached  Teresa, 
to  take  leave  of  her  also.  One  hand  on  the  back 
of  the  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  she 
stood  melancholy  and  motionless  in  her  place,  as 
though  she  would  never  quit  that  residence.  When 
she  saw  Charney  beside  her,  she  recovered  herself, 
and  looked  at  him  some  moments  without  saying 
anything.  He  was  pale  and  dejected,  and  words 
seemed  to  fail  his  lips.  Suddenly  forgetful  of  her 
resolutions,  she  stretched  her  hand  towards  the 
plant  of  the  captive. 

"  It  is  our  Picciola  whom  I  take  to  witness/* 
said  she  :  she  could  articulate  no  more. 

One  of  her  silk  mittens,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  dropped:  Charney  picked  it  up,  impressed  a 
kiss  upon  it,  and  silently  returned  it  to  her. 

Teresa  took  the  mitten,  and  with  it  dried  the 
tears  that  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  then  returned 
it  to  Charney,  with  a  last  look  of  love,  a  last  smile 
of  hope. 

"  An  revoir  ! "  she  exclaimed,  and  she  led 
her  father  out  of  the  little  court. 

The  count  followed  them  with  his  eyes  ;  they 
were  gone ;  the  little  door  had  long  closed  between 
them  and  him;  and  he  remained  as  if  petrified,  his 
eye  fixed  on  that  spot,  and  his  hand  still  convul- 
sively pressing  to  his  heart  the  little  mitten  of 
Teresa  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

A  PHILOSOPHER  has  said  that  greatness  must  bo 
lost  to  be  appreciated  :  he  might  have  said  the 
same  of  fortune,  of  happiness,  of  all  those  pleasant 
advantages  to  which  the  mind  so  easily  becomes 
habituated. 

Never  did  the  prisoner  so  fully  value  the  wisdom 
of  Gerhardi,  the  virtues  and  charms  of  his  daugh- 
ter, as  after  the  departure  of  his  two  guests.  Deep 
dejection  succeeded  to  the  vivid  excitement  of  a 
day.  The  efforts  of  Ludovico,  the  cares  that  Pic- 
ciola claimed,  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  it ;  yet 
those  germs  of  strength  and  of  morality,  drawn 
from  the  source  of  his  sweet  studies,  at  length  pro- 
duced their  fruit,  and  he  recovered  his  spirits. 

During  the  struggle  his  chai'acter  was  perfected. 
He  had  at  first  blessed  his  solitude,  which  permit- 
ted him  to  converse  with  himself  of  his  absent 
friends  ;  afterwards  he  saw  with  joy  some  one 
come  and  sit  on  the  bench  where  the  old  man's 
place  had  remained  empty. 

Of  his  new  companions,  the  first  and  the  most 
assiduous  was  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  that  good 
priest  whom  he  had  formerly  repulsed  so  harshly. 
Informed  by  Ludovico  of  the  deep  sadness  to  which 
the  prisoner  was  a  prey,  he  presented  hinlself, 
forgetful  of  the  past,  to  offer  his  consolations  ;  atld 
they  were  received  with  gratitude.  Better  dis- 
posed towards  mankind,  Charney  was  not  long  in 
loving  him  ;  and  the  rustic  seat  again  became  the 
bench  of  conference.  The  philosopher  praised  the 
wonders  of  his  plant,  and  those  of  nature ;  he^  re- 
peated the  lessons  of  the  old  Gerhardi :  the  priest, 
without  entering  into  the  discussion  of  dogmas, 
spoke  of  the  sublime  morality  of  Christ,  and  each 
derived  support  from  the  other. 

The  second  visiter  was  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  Captain  Morand.  Known  better,  he  was 
a  vei'y  good  sort  of  man,  with  his  heart  in  a  mili- 
tary situation ;  that  is  to  say,  he  only  tormented 
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his  people  by  word  of  command  ;  he  almost  recon- 
ciled Charney  to  subaltern  tyrants. 

At  length  Charney  paid  his  adieu  to  the  abb6 
as  well  as  to  the  captain.  One  fine  day,  when  he 
least  expected  it,  the  gates  of  the  prison  were 
opened  for  him  also. 

On  his  return  from  Austerlitz,  Napoleon,  en- 
treated by  Josephine,  who  perhaps  had  had  some 
intercessor  with  her  for  the  prisoner  of  Fenestrella, 
had  an  account  given  him  of  the  seizure  that  had 
been  made  there.  They  brought  the  linen  manu- 
scripts to  the  emperor,  \\  hich  had  been  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  minister  of  justice ;  he  looked 
over  them  himself,  and,  after  a  mature  examina- 
tion, declared  aloud  that  the  Count  de  Charney 
was  a  madman,  but  a  madman  henceforward  harm, 
less.  "  He  who  can  thus  prostrate  his  intellect 
before  a  blade  of  grass,"  said  he,  "  may  make  an 
excellent  botanist,  but  no  longer  a  conspirator.  I 
grant  him  pardon  ;  let  his  estates  be  restored  to 
him  ;  and  let  him  cultivate  them  himself,  if  such  be 
his  good  pleasure  !" 

Charney  then,  in  his  turn,  quitted  Fenestrella  ! 
But  he  did  not  go  alone.  Could  he  separate  him- 
self from  his  first,  his  constant  friend  !  After  hav- 
ing had  it  transplanted  into  a  large  box  well  filled 
with  good  earth,  he  bi'ought  his  Picciola  away  in 
triumph  ; — Picciola,  to  whom  he  owes  his  reason  ; 
Picciola,  who  has  saved  his  life ;  Picciola,  from 
whose  bosom  he  has  drawn  his  consoling  convic- 
tions ;  Picciola,  who  has  made  him  acquainted  with 
friendship  and  lovo  ;  Picciola,  iu  short,  who  has 
just  restored  him  to  liberty  ! 

And  as  he  was  crossing  the  drawbridge  of  the 
fortress,  a  large,  rough  hand  was  suddenly  extended 
towards  him.  "  Signor  count,"  said  Ludovico, 
stifling  strong  emotion,  "  give  me  your  hand  ;  now 
we  can  be  friends,  since  you  are  going,  since  you 
quit  us,  since  we  shall  not  see  one  another  again  ! 
—Thank  God  !" 

Charney  threw  himself  on  his  neck — "  We  shall 
see  one  another  again,  my  dear  Ludovico  !  Ludo- 
vico, my  friend  !"  And  after  having  cmbi'accd 
him,  after  having  pressed  his  hand  a  hundred 
times,  he  left  the  citadel. 

He  had  passed  the  esplanade,  left  behind  him 
the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  was  situated,  crossed 
the  bridge  thrown  over  the  Clusane,  and  was  al- 
ready turning  for  the  road  to  Susa :  a  voice  was 
still  i-aised,  crying  aloud  from  the  ramparts, 

"  Adieu,  signor  count !    Adieu,  Picciola  !" 

Six  months  after,  a  rich  equipage  stopped  before 
the  state  prison  of  Fenestrella.  A  traveller  got 
out,  and  asked  for  Ludovico  Ritti.     It  was  the  old 


captive,  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  jailor. 
A  young  lady  leant  her  two  hands  affectionately 
on  the  arm  of  the  traveller.  That  young  lady  was 
Teresa  Gerhardi,  countess  of  Charney.  Together 
they  visited  the  court,  and  the  chamber",  formerly 
inhabited  by  ennui,  incredulity,  and  hopelessness. 
Of  all  the  despairing  sentences  that  had  blackened 
the  white  walls,  one  only  remained : 

"  Science,  talents,  beauty,  youth,  fortune — all 
here  below,  are  powerless  to  bestow  happiness." 

Teresa  added,  "  Without  love  !" 

A  kiss  that  Charney  imprinted  on  her  brow 
confirmed  what  she  had  thus  written. 

The  count  had  come  to  beg  Ludovico  to  be  god- 
father to  his  first  child,  as  he  had  been  to  Picciola ; 
and  he  found  that  he  must  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Their  mission  accomplished,  they  returned  to 
Turin,  where  Gerhardi  expected  them  in  their 
beautiful  domain  of  La  Colline. 

Near  his  own  private  apartments,  in  the  centre 
of  a  rich  bed,  enlightened  and  warmed  by  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  Charney  had  placed  his  plant, 
that  no  other  might  interfere  with  its  growth. 
By  his  order  no  strange  hand  was  to  interfere  with 
it,  its  culture,  its  health.  He  had  forbidden  it. 
I  He  alone  was  to  watch  over  it.  It  was  an  occu- 
pation, a  duty,  a  debt,  imposed  by  his  gratitude. 

How  rapidly  the  days  passed  on  then  !  Sur- 
rounded by  large  gardens— on  the  borders  of  a 
river — under  a  beautiful  sky,  Charney  tasted  the 
life  of  the  happy  of  the  world.  Time  added  a  new 
charm — a  new  strength  to  all  these  bonds  ;  for 
habit,  like  the  ivy  of  our  walls,  cements  and  con- 
solidates what  it  cannot  destroy.  The  friendship 
of  Gerhardi,  the  love  of  Teresa,  the  blessings  of 
those  who  lived  beneath  his  roof — nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness ;  and  the  moment  arrived 
when  that  happiness  would  be  still  moi'e  increased. 
Charney  became  a  father ! 

Oh  !  then  his  heart  overflowed  with  bliss.  His 
tenderness  for  his  daughter  seemed  to  redouble 
that  which  he  bore  to  his  wife.  He  was  never 
tired  of  contemplating,  of  adoring  them  both. 
To  leave  them  for  a  moment  was  a  punishment  ! 

In  due  time  Ludovico  arrived  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise ;  he  first  wished  to  visit  his  former  god- 
daughter— that  of  the  prison.  But,  alas  !  in  the 
midst  of  these  transports  of  love,  of  that  happiness 
which  filled  the  habitation  of  La  Colline,  the 
source  of  all  its  joys,  of  all  that  happiness,  la 
povera  Picciola,  was  d'^ad — dead  for  want  of 
attention  i 
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THE  GARDEN— MARGARET  AND  FAUST. 


M((rg.  He  loves  me— he  loves  me  not— he  loves  me— no ! 
He  loves— he  loves  me? 

FauM.  Ti-ue,  my  child,  and  let 

This  flowret-promise  be  unto  thine  heart 
A  voice,  a  sign  from  heaven  I     He  loves  thee  ?    Yes  ; 
Doat  thou  know  all  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
He  loves  ?— Page  35. 
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DEDICATION. 


Dim  dream-like  Forms  !  your  shadowy  train 
Around  me  gathers  once  again, 
The  same  as  in  life's  morning  hour, 

Before  my  troubled  gaze  you  pass'd  ; 
Oh  !  this  time  shall  I  have  the  power — 

Shall  I  essay  to  hold  you  fast  ? 
And  do  I  feel  my  bosom  thrill 
True  to  that  sweet  delusion  still  1 
Still  press  ye  forward  1  Well  then,  take 

Dominion  o'er  me,  as  you  rise 
From  cloud  and  mist ! — my  heart  you  shake 

With  youthful  thoughts  and  sympathies, 
That,  as  by  magic,  wake  beneath 
The  atmosphere  you  bid  me  breathe. 

Fonns  known  in  happy  days,  you  bring, 
And  much-loved  shades  amid  you  spring  ; 
Like  a  tradition — half  expired — 

Worn  out  with  many  a  passing  year. 
First  Love  comes  forth — so  oft  desired. 

With  half- forgotten  Friendship,  near. 
And  voiced  with  sorrow's  tone,  they  bid 

The  pangs  of  parted  years  renew  ; 
All  that  life's  mazy  path  has  hid, 

Again  they  call  me  to  pursue. 
Those  dear  ones'  names  I  hear  repeated, 

As  shades  of  sorrow  round  me  rise. 
Whom  Fortune  of  fair  hours  has  cheated, 

All  early  vanish'd  from  mine  eyes. 


I  They  do  not  hear  the  following  Iny, 

Who  listen'd  to  my  earliest  song, 
The  echoes  of  my  heart  were  they, 
But  silent  now,  and  sunk  away. 

Dispersed  is  all  that  friendly  throng  ! 
And  now  my  sorrow's  inmost  voice 

Is  breathed  unto  the  stranger  crowd  ; 
I  do  not  at  success  rejoice, 

I  sicken  at  their  praise — though  loud  ; 
All  whom  my  song  once  woke  to  mirth. 
Are  dead,  or  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth  ! 

And  now,  within  my  soul,  once  more 
A  feeling  long  unfelt  before 
Awakes — a  yearning,  warm  and  bland. 
For  that  still,  pensive,  Spirit  Land  ; 
In  half-form'd  tones,  my  lisping  lay, 

I  feel  e'en  now,  is  hovering  round  ; 
As  soft,  as  when  the  zephyvs  play, 

Breathes  the  -Cohan's  wakeu'd  sound. 
I  tremble — and  upon  my  check, 

Tear  following  fast  on  tear-drop,  tells 
That  the  stern  heart  grows  soft  and  meek, 

That  it  with  gentler  feeling  swells  ; 
The  present  hour,  each  present  thing, 

All  that  I  now  around  me  see, 
Into  the  distance  seem  to  wing, — 
But  all  the  past  and  vanish'd,  spring 

Back  into  clear  reality  ! 
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Manager,  Tiieathe-Poet,  JIerryman. 

Man.  You  two — whom  I  so  oft  have  found 

My  friends  in  former  times  of  need, 
What  are  your  hopes,  on  German  ground, 

Of  making  our  attempt  succeed  ? 
Fain  to  the  pubHc  I  would  pleasure  give. 
Because  while  living,  it  lets  others  live  ; 
Our  posts  and  boards  are  up — completed — 

And  all  expect  the  feast  we  bring  ; 
There — calm,  with  brows  upraised,  they're  seated, 

And  fain  would  be  set  wondering. 
I  know  how  they  are  gain'd,  amused, 

Yet  ne'er  felt  posed  as  now  I  feel ; 
True,  to  the  best  they  are  not  used 

But  they  have  read  a  fi'ightful  deal ! 
How  shall  we  act  to  have  all  fi^esh  and  new. 
And  yet  be  pleasing  and  instructive  too  ? 
For  much  I  love  to  see  the  crowd,  in  sooth. 
In  a  dense  torrent  pressing  to  our  booth, 
And  with  its  stirrhig,  pushing,  justling  mass 
Striving  our  narrow  entrance  porch  to  pass. 
When  ere  'tis  four,  and  yet  in  open  day. 
Up  to  the  money-box  they  fight  their  way  ! 
When,  risking  necks  amid  the  press 

To  get  their  tickets,  in  they  pour. 
As  in  some  famine's  sharp  distress 

The  mob  throngs  round  a  baker's  door  ! 
It  is  alone  the  poet's  magic  art 
That  with  such  varied  masses,  finds  the  way 
To  work  this  wonder, — oh  !  then,  do  your  part. 
And  work  it  for  me  here,  my  friend,  to-day  ! 

Poet.  Name  not  to  me  that  motley  crowd  ! 

Our  spirit  from  before  it  flies  ! 
The  wavering  Many  from  me  shroud, 

Go  !  veil  it  from  mine  eyes  ! 
Against  all  efforts  of  our  own 
It  drags  us,  in  its  whirlpool,  down. 
No  !  lead  to  some  still,  heavenly  spot  apart, 
Where  only,  for  the  poet,  joy  can  live. 
Where  love  and  friendship  join'd  can  to  us  give, 
With  godlike  hand,  the  blessings  of  the  heart ! 
Ah  !  what  hath  there  gush'd  from  us  free, 

Pour'd,  issuing  from  our  inmost  bi'cast, 
What  the  lip  utter'd,  tremblingly. 

Timid,  scarce  to  itself  confest — 
Now  failing  in  its  task — and  then 
Successful  when  it  tries  again. 
All  this  will  some  wild  moment's  power. 
With  sudden  violence  devour. 
Though  oft  it  is  the  work  of  years 
Ere  its  perfected  form  appears. 


What  shines  and  glitters — has  its  birth 

But  for  the  present  hour  alone. 
The  REAL — the  thing  of  truth  and  worth 
To  all  posterity  goes  down  ! 
Mer.  Oh  !  would  that  I  might  hear  no  more, 
About  this  same  posterity  ! 
Suppose  /  always  talk'd  it  o'er. 

Who'd  make  the  fun  for  those  we  see  ? 
They  will  at  all  times  have  their  mirth, 
'       And  I  should  think,  the  presence  here 
I  Of  a  brave  lad,  is  something  worth, 
I       Who  pleasantly  himself  can  bear  ; 
j   Who  ne'er  lets  people's  varying  mind, 
j       Or  popular  caprices,  wound  him, 
1  But  wishes  a  large  throng  to  find 

The  better  to  move  all  around  him. 
Then  courage,  man  !  and  let  the  world  all  see 
;  That  you  a  model  of  your  craft  can  be  ! 
;   Let  Fancy  and  her  chorus  swell. 

Be  Sense,  Thought,  Passion,  heard  around, 
:  Yet  with  all  these — now  mark  me  well — 
Not  without  Folly  let  them  sound  ! 
Man.  But  also,  most  especially. 
Let  incident  enough  arise. 
For  people  all  come  here  to  see 
,       Their  greatest  joy,  to  use  their  eyes. 
;  Spin  plenty  off  before  their  face. 

If  they  can  gape,  with  wonder  dumb, 
Your  fame  spreads  o'er  a  wider  space, 

You  have  a  favourite  become  ! 
The  mass  can  only  by  the  mass  be  stirr'd, 
Each  will  choose  forth  that  by  himself  preferrd  ; 
He  who  brings  much,  something  to  all  imparts. 
And  each  contented  from  the  house  departs. 
If  then  to  give  a  piece  you  need, 
Let  it  in  pieces  be  presented  ; 
With  such  a  hash  you  must  succeed, 

Served  up  as  easy  as  invented  ! 
What  use  a  whole  on  such  a  crowd  to  press. 
Who  will  to  pieces  pull  it  ne'ertheless  ? 
Poei.  You  do  not  feel  how  deep  the  stain 
Of  such  a  craft — how  base  the  soil ! 
How  little  what  you  wish  to  gain 
Befits  the  genuine  artist's  toil ! 
Such  daubing  work  as  this — with  you 
I  see  's  a  maxim  to  pursue  ! 

Man.  Such  a  reproof  I  do  not  mind, 
The  man  who  means  his  work  to  fit 
JMust  use  the  best  tools  he  can  find  ; 

Consider  !  you've  soft  wood  to  split ! 
And  just  bethink  you — what  are  these 
Whom  what  you  write  is  meant  to  please  ! 
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One  comes  from  very  idleness, 

Another  duli'd  by  overfeeding, 
And  still  more  to  be  fear'd  is  this 

That  some  have  been  the  papers  reading  ! 
Most  throng  to  us  from  want  of  thought 

As  to  a  masquerade  or  ball, 
'Tis  curiosity  has  wrought 

The  wings  that  guide  the  steps  of  all  ; 
The  ladies  give  themselves  and  dress, 

To  all,  their  beauty  to  display. 
Serving  us  well,  we  must  confess, 

They  with  us  act— and  not  for  pay  ! 
WJiat  "are  you  dreaming  on  your  poet's  height  1 
Why  from  a  full  house   pleasure  should  you 
draw  ? 
Examine  close  your  patrons  of  the  night ! 

One  half  are  cold — the  other  half  are  raw  ! 
The  curtain  down— one's  wishes  bend 

On  cards  or  dice  before  he  rest ; 
Another,  a  wild  night  to  spend 

Upon  some  harlot's  heaving  breast ! 
Why,  then,  poor  fools  !  so  waste  your  time  amiss, 
Plaguing  the  Jiluses  for  an  end  like  this  I 
Give  to  them  morj  and  more  !  I  tell  you  plain, 
And  add  to  this  yet  more  and  more  again  ! 
So  you  will  never  widely  miss  your  mark  ; 
And  mystify  them  !  keep  them  in  the  dark  ! 
To  give  content 's  an  end  most  hard  to  gain — 
But  say — what  moves  you  ?     Is  it  joy  or  pain  ? 

Poet.  Begone  !  and  seek  thyself  another  slave  ! 
The  poet  then,  for  thee  must  sport  away. 
The  highest  right  of  man,  that  nature  gave  ? 
Through  what  has  he  o'er  every  heart  his  sway  ? 
By  what  does  he  each  element  control  ? 
Is't  not  the  music  breathing  from  his  soul, 
Which,   gushing  from  his  heart,   with  sweetest 

strain 
Draws  back  the  world  into  his  heart  again  ? 
When  Nature,  from  her  staff",  with  placid  strength. 
Draws  forth  her  thread's  interminable  length  ; 
When  all  the  forms  of  being,  mix'd,  confounding. 
Tuneless    and   harsh,    are   through   each   other 

sounding, 
Who  is  it  warms  with  life,  and  wakes  to  song. 
Disposing  so  the  equal-gliding  throng, 
That  all  harmoniously  it  floats  along  ? 
Who  is  it  doth  the  individual  call. 
To  join  the  consecration  sent  for  all. 
Where  it  swells  forth,  an  ever-glorious  chime  1 
Who  bids  the  passion-tempest  rage  sublime  ? 
Who  lights  the  ray  of  evening's  red 
That  in  the  pensive  spirit  glows  1 
Who  on  the  loved  one's  path  can  shed 

All  beauteous  blossoms  spring  bestows  1 
Who  is  it  hath  the  skill  to  bind 

From  worthless  leaves,  a  garland  fair, 
That,  greatness,  worth  of  evei'y  kind 

Will,  as  a  wreath  of  honour,  wear  1 
What  is  it  climbs  Olympus'  height, 

Makes  gods  but  equals  of  its  own  1 
'Tis  of  the  soul  that  power  and  might. 
As  through  the  Poet  it  is  shown  ! 
Mer.  These  boasted  powers,  use  you  then  ! 
Your  trade  poetical  pursue, 
E'en  in  the  self-same  mode,  as  men 
A  love  adventure  carry  through  ! 
By  accident  drawn  nigh — perchance. 

You're  struck,  and  stay,  and  get  involved  ; 
Then  something  will  the  joy  enhance, 
And  now  the  spell  is  half  dissolved  : 


Again  we  feel  entranced — and  then 
Distress  and  pain  break  in  again — 
And  thus,  almost  before  'tis  known, 
It  quite  to  a  romance  has  grown  ! 
In  this  way,  then,  our  play  we'll  give, 

But  paint  man's  life  in  fulness  there. 
All  in  its  torrent  move  and  live. 

But  few  are  of  its  depths  aware. 
And  take  it  from  what  point  you  will, 
It  interests  and  pleases  still  ; 
Though  motley  images  you  weave. 

Yet  mingle  with  them  something  clear ; 
Mid  much  that's  false,  and  may  deceive, 
Let  some  small  spark  of  truth  appear  ! 
That  is  the  way  a  drink  to  brew 
That  quickens  all — enlightens  too  ! 
Our  choicest  youth  you  then  will  find 

Dx'aw  round  to  hear  what  you  reveal. 
Then  from  your  work  each  gentle  mind 

Its  melancholy  food  will  steal  ; 
Now  moving  this  and  that,  by  turns  you  bid 
All  see  what  in  their  inmost  soul  is  hid. 
For  'tis  alone  the  youthful  heart. 

Where  mirth  and  sorrow  yet  combine. 
Gives  honour  to  the  lofty  part, 

And  praise  to  what  may  chance  to  shine  ! 
'Tis  vain  to  try  the  old  and  form'd  to  please. 
The  young  and  forming  you  delight  with  ease  ! 
Poet.  Then  give  me  also  back  the  days, 
The  time  when  I  myself  was  young  ! 
When  yet  a  gushing  fount  of  lavs 

Sprang  out  all  freshly  as  I  sung  ! 
When  mists  yet  veil'd  from  view  my  world, 
And  when  my  bud — as  yet  uncurl' d. 
Still  promised  wonders  ; — when  I  wove 
The  flowers  I  pluck'd  in  every  grove  ! 
The  time  in  which  I  naught  possess'd. 
And  yet  enough  to  make  me  bless'd  ; 
The  longing  for  the  true — the  real. 
The  pleasure  in  the  bright  ideal  ! 
Oh  !  give  me  back  those  joys  unnamed. 
And  each  warm  impulse  never  tamed  ! 
That  rapture,  so  intense,  it  thrill'd 

My  being  with  a  sense  of  pain  ; 
That  energy  of  Hate,  that  fiU'd 

Uncheck'd,  my  heart,  oh  !  bring  again  ! 
And  Love  in  all  its  power  and  truth  ! 
Oh  !  give  me,  give  me  back  my  youth  ! 

Mer.  Ah  !  my  good  friend,  'tis  youth  indeed. 
That  you  sometimes,  perchance,  may  need. 
When,  in  the  sudden  fight's  alarms, 

Your  foeman  gives  your  skill  a  check, 
Or  when  the  loveliest  maiden's  arms 

Are  twined  with  ardour  round  your  neck  I 
Or  when  the  garland  of  the  course. 
Yet  distant  shining,  beckons  on, 
And  bids  you  spur  the  panting  horse, 

Towards  the  goal  so  hardly  won  ! 
When  after  dancing's  mad  delight 
One  drinks,  carousing,  through  the  night  ! 
But  the  familiar  Ij-re  to  sweep, 

To  touch  its  chords  with  lively  grace, 
To  your  self-chosen  aim  to  keep 
A  happy  self-appointed  pace  ; 
That  is  your  task,  old  friend,  to-day. 

We'll  for  it  praise  no  less  your  skill, — 
Age  makes  not  childish,  as  men  say, 
It  finds  us  but  true  children  still  ! 
Man.  Well  !   words  enough  we've  long  been 
changing, 
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But  now  some  deeds  I  fain  would  see  ; 
While  you  are  compliments  arranging, 

We  might  do  something  usefully. 
Why  talk  so  much  of  tuning  here  ? 

No  hesitation  brings  it  round  ; 
Saif  that  you're  poets,  and  no  fear, 

But  poetry  will  soon  be  found. 
What  'tis  we  want,  I  need  not  say. 
Strong  drink,  my  friend — so  brew  away  I 
Things  not  begun  to-day, — with  sorrow 
You'll  find  will  not  be  done  to-morrow  ! 
A  day  in  dallying  none  should  spend; 

Let  resolution,  then,  arise, 
And  seize  the  possible,  my  friend, 

Quick  by  the  forelock,  as  it  flies  j 
She  never  after  lets  it  stray, 


But  as  she  must,  she  works  away  ! 
Our  Gei'man  stage,  you  are  aware, 

Lets  all  try  what  they  feel  inclined. 
So  that  to-day  you  need  not  spare. 

Scenes,  drops,  and  wings, — all  here  you  find 
The  great  and  lesser  lights  of  heaven 

You've  liberty  to  use  from  me, 
The  fullest  power  is  to  you  given, 

The  golden  stars  to  squander  free  ; 
Fire,  rock,  and  water,  fail  not  here, 
No  want  of  birds  or  beasts  we  fear  J 
So,  therefore,  in  this  narrow  space 

Bid  all  creation's  circle  swell. 
And  ti'avel  with  considerate  pace 

From  heaven,  tlu'ougli  the  world,  to  lu;Il. 
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TheliORV.  27jeIlEAVKNLY  Hosts.  'Mepiustofheles  behind. 
The  Three  Archangbi-s  come  forward. 

Raphael.  In  chorus  with  each  kindred-star 

The  sun  sounds  forth  his  ancient  song, 
A-nd  on  his  path,  prescribed  from  far, 

In  thunder  going  rolls  along  ; 
Though  none  may  fathom  them — their  sight 

Upon  the  angels  power  bestows, 
Thy  glorious  works  are  now  as  bright 

As  on  creation's  day  they  rose. 

Gabriel.  Eai'th's  pomp  and  beauty  circle  round, 

Through  light  and  shadow  swiftly  sped, 
A  glory  as  of  Eden's  ground 

Wheels  into  darkness  deep  and  dread  ; 
The  sea  is  foaming  wild  and  high. 

Around  the  rocks'  eternal  base, 
And  I'ock  and  sea  revolving,  lly 

For  ever  in  the  starry  race. 

Michael.  Storms,  in  contending  fury,  break 

From  Land  to  Sea,  from  Sea  to  Land, 
And,  as  they  sweep  along,  they  wake 

Around  the  earth  a  raging  band  ; 
The  flash  of  desolation  there 

Precedes  the  thunder  on  its  way — 
But  WE,  thy  servants,  lord,  revere 

The  gentle  going  of  thy  day. 

The  Three.  Though  none  may  fathom  thee — 

Upon  thy  angels  power  bestows  ;  [thy  sight 

Thy  works  sublime  are  now  as  bright, 

As  on  creation's  day  they  rose. 

Meph.  Since  that  thou  dost,  0  Lord,  approach 
once  more, 
And  dost  inquire  how  all  things  with  us  go, 
And  commonly  hast  seen  me  here  before, — 
'Tis  therefox'e  I  am  midst  thy  servants  now  ; 
Excuse  me  if  I  talk  not  fine, — 

I  could  not,  though  all  round  me  scorn  ; 
At  pathos  thou  wouldst  laugh,  of  mine, 

Hadst  thou  not  laughing  long  forborne  ! 
Of  Suns  and  Spheres,  I  cannot  speak, 

I  nothing  have  to  say  of  these  ; 
I  only  mark  how  all  men  wreak 

Each  on  the  other,  miseries  ! 
The  earth's  small  god  continues  yet 

As  odd  as  on  creation's  day, 
A  better  lot  he  would  have  met 

But  for  thy  gift — that  heavenly  ray 
He  Reason  calls,  and  uses  so,  that  he 
Grows  the  most  brutish  of  the  brutes  to  be. 
And — by  your  Grace's  leave — appears  to  me 
Like  to  those  long-legg'd  grasshoppers,  that  pass 
A  short-lived  flight  upon  the  wing, 
But  quickly  fall  again,  and  sing 
The  same  old  song  amid  the  grass  ! 
Well,  were  that  all !  that  there  the  fall  would  close ! 
But  in  each  filthy  mess  they  thrust  their  nose  ! 


j        The  Lord.  And  hast  thou  nothing  else  to  say ! 
I       Still  comest  thou  here  but  to  complain  ? 
Does  not  the  world,  where'er  you  sti*ay. 

Aught  that  goes  well  or  right  contain  I 

Meph.  No,  Lord  !  for  all  things  there  below 

Are,  as  of  old,  in  wretched  plight ; 
Men  in  their  days  of  sorrow  now 

Some  pity,  e'en  from  me,  excite  j 
My  very  self — I  could  not  curse 
Or  plague  them,  the  poor  wretches,  worse. 

The  Lord.  Say,  now !  is  Faustus  known  to  tlieo  ^ 

Meph.  The  Doctoi-,  Lord  ? 

The  Lord.  My  sei-vant  —  He. 

Meph.  In  very  truth  then,  I  must  own 
His  service  is  most  strangely  shown  ! 
The  food  on  which  his  spirit  dwells 

Befits  not  with  a  child  of  clay, 
The  ferment  of  his  soul  impels 

Him  onward  to  the  far-away  ; 
E'en  he  himself  can  half  discern 
The  madness  that  doth  in  him  burn. 
Of  heaven — he  asks  each  brightest  star. 

From  earth — enjoyment's  deepest  zest, — 
Yet  neither  can  the  near  nor  far 

Content  his  agitated  breast. 

The  Lord.  If  now  he  serves  in  darkness  and 
in  doubt. 
Thence  into  light  I  soon  will  bring  him  out ; 
Whene'er  the  branches  greenly  shoot. 

And  budding  to  the  spring  appeal'. 
The  gardener  knows  that  bloom  and  fruit 

Will  surely  bless  the  coming  year. 

Meph.     What  will  you  wager  ?  I  will  bet 

That  you  shall  still  your  servant  lose, 
If  your  permission  will  but  let 

Me  guide  him  gently  as  I  choose. 

The  Lord.  While  yet  his  days  on  earth  may  be. 
So  long  'tis  not  forbidden  thee  ! 
For  man,  until  his  strife  is  done, 
To  error  link'd,  must  struggle  on. 

Meph.  My  thanks  for  that  !  I  never  sped 
With  any  pleasure  with  the  dead  ; 
With  fresh,  full  cheeks  I  like  to  roam, 
But  with  a  corpse  I'm  not  at  home  ! 
In  this  respect  it  fares  with  me 
As  with  the  cat  and  mouse  we  see  ! 

The  Lord.  Cease.    'Tis  permitted.    Turn  aside 

This  spirit  from  its  first  pure  source, 
And  shouldst  thou  gain  him — bear  and  guide 

Him  onward  with  thee,  in  thy  course. 
But  stand  abash'd — a  mark  for  scorn. 

When  thou  shalt  be  compell'd  to  say, 
A  good  man  with  dark  strivings  torn. 

Doth  yet  perceive  the  better  way. 

Meph.  True  !  but  not  long  it  lasteth— nor  do  1 
Feel  for  my  wager  much  anxiety  ! 
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And  if  I  sliould  attain  my  end— then  you 

Perniit  ray  full-voiced  triumph  ;  I  will  make 
Him  eat  of  dust — and  vidi  a  relish  too, 

As  once  my  relative  i  enown'd — the  snake  ! 

The  Lord.  Then  even  thou  mayst  freely  here 
Before  my  presence  reappear  ! 
Those  who,  in  mind,  are  kindred  unto  thee 
Have  never  yet  a  hatred  moved  in  me  ; 
Know  that,  of  all  the  spirits  that  deny,  ^ 

The  jesting  scoffer  is  the  least  offending, 
Too  prone  to  sleep  is  man  s  activity, 

To  unconditional  repose  soon  bending  ; 
I  like  to  give  him  then,  a  mate, 

Who  ever  action  is  pursuing, 


Who  stirs  and  works,  and,  all  elate, 

Must,  thougli  as  devil,  still  be  doing. 
But  ye,  true  sons  of  heaven,  calm,  sublime, 
Rejoice  in  beauty,  shed  around,  above. 
The  soul  that  works  and  lives  throughout  all  time 
Embrace  you  in  the  happy  bonds  of  love,— 
What  hovers  o'er,  in  changeful  seeming  wrought 
Do  you  fix  firm  with  everlasting  thought  ! 

lllcaven  closes ,-  the  Archangels  disperse. 
Meph.   [so/««.]  I  like,  at  times,  the  Ancient 
One  to  see. 
And  guard  'gainst  breaking  with  him— 'tis  so  civil 
In  one  so  mighty  so  polite  to  be, 
So  kindly  speaking  with  the  very  devil  I 
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A  TRAGEDY. 


NIGHT.-  A  NAUUOW  IIIGH-^'AULTED  GOTHIC 
CHAMBER. 

Faust  is  seated  restlessly  at  his  desk, 

Faust.  Ah  !  yes,  now  by  the  ardent  toil  of  years, 

I'm  fully  versed  in  all  philosophy, 
I  know  whatever  Law  or  Med'cine  bears, 

And  also — to  my  grief — Theology ; 
Yet  here  I  stand,  poor  fool,  with  nothing  more 
Of  wisdom's  treasures  than  I  had  before  ; 
I'm  Master  styled,  and  Doctor  too, 

And  hei-e  ten  years  their  course  have  sped, 
Since  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro, 

My  scholars  by  the  nose  I'te  led  ! 
And  seeing  all  too  clearly  now. 

For  all  our  toil,  our  broken  rest. 
That  we  can  nothing,  nothing  kuow, 

Burns  up  the  heart  within  my  breast. 
True  !  I  am  wiser  far  than  all  the  tribes 
Of  solemn  triflers,  doctors,  priests,  and  scribes  ! 
Nor  doubts  nor  scruples  now  my  soul  assail, 
Before  no  fear  of  hell  or  devil  I  quail ; 
But  for  that  reason,  I  with  sorrow  see 
All  joy  for  ever  torn  away  from  me  ! 
Myself  no  more  I  flatter  with  the  thought 
One  thing  worth  knowing  I  have  gain'd  or  sought, 
No  more  1  think  that  I  can  teach  or  find 
Aught  that  can  better  or  convert  mankind  ! 
Then,  I  have  neither  goods  nor  gold, 

To  me  no  honour  men  will  give, 
No  rank  amid  the  world  I  hold, 

No  dog  like  this  would  longer  live  ! 
Therefore  have  I,  each  day  and  hour, 

To  magic  lent  myself  alone. 
To  see  if  by  the  Spirits'  power, 

All  mysteries  may  not  be  known  ; 
That  I  no  more  be  forced  to  prate 

Of  things  of  which  I  nothing  know. 
While  shame  and  loathing  bring  tlie  sweat 

Of  bitterness  upon  my  brow  ; 
That  I  may  know  what  holds  the  earth 

Together  in  its  inmost  sphere, 
See  whence  production  has  its  birth. 

See  all  the  germs  of  life  appear ; 
My  soul  is  sick  and  weary  grown 
Of  trafficking  with  words  alone  ! 

Oh  !  radiant  moonlight !  would  thy  beam 
Shed  on  me  now  its  latest  gleam  ; 
For  the  last  time  that  thou  didst  see 
My  loneliness  and  misery  ! 


Oh  !  thou,  for  whose  soft,  gentle  light 
I've  sat  and  watch'd  so  many  a  night ; 
O'er  books  and  papers  scatter'd  near. 
Then,  pensive  friend,  didst  thou  appear  ! 
Oh  that  my  steps  might  wander  free 

The  mountain-tops  beneath  thy  light  ! 
Or  with  the  Spirit-band  might  flee 

Among  the  hollows  of  their  height  ! 
Could  flit  at  will  o'er  all  the  fields 

That  thou  dost  gladden  with  thy  view  ; 
Freed  from  the  loathing  knowledge  yields, 

Could  bathe,  refreshen'd,  in  thy  dew  ! 

Ah  !  am  I  in  this  prison  still  ? 

Yet  penn'd  between  these  narrow  walls  ? 
This  cursed  hole,  whose  vapours  chill. 

Where  mouldiness  around  me  falls  ? 
In  which  the  very  light  of  heaven 

All  mournfully  upon  me  looks, 
Dim  through  the  painted  panes  'tis  given, 

More  stinted  by  this  heap  of  books  ! 
The  worm-gnawn  beams  are  thick  with  dust ; 
The  paper,  dark  with  smoky  crust 
To  the  arch'd  ceiling  reaching  high, 
Adds  to  the  vault's  obscurity  ; 
Glasses  and  boxes  round  me  piled. 

With  instrum.ents  of  study  cranmi'd — 
Old  family  lumber,  long  exiled 

From  light  and  use,  among  them  jamm'd  ! 
This  is  thy  world  !  alas  for  thee, 
That  such  a  den  thy  world  must  be  ! 

And  do  I  ask  mj'self  why  still 

So  shrinks  my  heart  within  my  breast  ? 
Why,  by  a  vague  and  aching  chill. 

Each  stirring  impulse  is  represt  ? 
For  nature's  rich  vitality 

Which  God  has  foi*m'd  us  to  behold, 
Here  naught  but  skeletons  I  see 
Of  man  and  beast,  surrounding  me. 

Dead  bones,  mix'd  up  with  smoke  and  mould  ' 

Up  !  up  !  into  the  boundless  land  ! 

Is  not  this  book  of  secret  lore, 
Inscribed  by  Nostradamus'  hand. 

Sufficient  guide  wherewith  to  soar  1 
Thou'lt  know  the  paths  on  which  the  planets  roll; 

And  if  its  knowledge  it  from  nature  seeketh. 
There  shall  a  power  rise  to  meet  thy  soul, 

Even  as  one  spirit  to  another  speaketh  ; 
But  vainly  may  dry  thought  expound 

These  holy  signs,  and  make  them  clear  ! 
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Ye  spirits  who  are  hovering  round, 

Come  !  answer  me,  if  now  ye  hear  ! 
IHe  opens  the  volume  and  tees  the  sign  of  the  Macro- 
cosm. 
Ha  !  at  this  sight,  what  sudden  raptures  thrill 
Throughout  my  soul,  and  all  my  senses  fill ! 
I  feel  a  youthful,  holy  life  again 
Glow  with  enjoyment,  through  each  nerve  and 
Was  it  a  God  whose  power  iipprest  [vein. 

This  sign,  whose  gentle  influence  stills 
The  storm  that  raged  within  ray  breast, 

That  my  poor  heart  with  gladness  fills  ; 
And,  with  an  all-mysterious  power,  reveals 
The  secrets  Nature  'neath  her  veil  conceals  ? 
Am  I  a  God  ?     All  grows  so  light  to  me  ! 
Yes  !  in  these  pure,  clear  outlines  I  can  sec, 
Creative  nature,  as  she  works, 

Open  belbre  my  soul  display'd  ; 
Now  first  I  know  what  meaning  lurks 

In  Avhat  the  ancient  Sage  hatli  said  ! 
"  No  bar  the  spirit-world  hath  ever  borne  ! 
It  is  thy  thought  is  shut — thy  heart  is  dead  : 
Up  !  scholar,  bathe,  unwearied,  and  unworn. 
Thine    earthly  breast    in   morning's  beams    of 
red  ! "  {.f^e  remains  gazing  on  the  sign. 

How  all  things  in  a  whole,  here  weave  and  blend, 
One  in  the  other  working,  moving,  living  ! 
Lo  !  how  the  heavenly  powers  rise,  descend, 
The  golden  vessels  to  each  other  giving? 
From  their  far  heaven,  through  earth  beneath 

Their  all-pervading  effluence  sinks, 
And  from  their  soft  vibrations,  breathe 

The  blessings,  earth  with  rapture  drinks  ; 
Each  atom,  by  their  touch  is  thrill'd 

And  waken'd  into  melody. 
Till  universal  space  is  fiU'd, 

With  universal  harmony  ! 

Glorious  to  gaze  on  !     Ah,  that  there 

It  nothing  more  than  show  should  be  ! 
Infinite  Nature  !  wliere,  oh  where. 

May  I  possess  and  seize  on  thee  ? 
Where  are  thy  breasts — the  founts  of  life  and  birth, 
On  which  hang  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ? 
To  which  the  blighted  heart  itself  doth  strain, — 
They  gush,  they  flow,  and  must  I  pine  in  vain  ! 
llle  reltictantlt/  turns  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume, 
and  sees  the  sign  of  the  Microcosm. 
How  differently  I  feel  before  this  sign  ! 
Thou,  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  art  to  me  nigher, 
My  faculties  I  feel  already  higher. 
Already  do  I  glow  like  new-press'd  wine  ! 
Courage  I  feel  amid  the  world  to  go. 
To  prove  its  pleasures,  or  to  bear  its  woe. 
To  brave  the  storms  that  may  around  me  dash, 
And  tremble  not  amid  the  shipwreck's  ci*ash  ! 
Clouds  gather  o'er,  and  dim  my  sight, 
The  midnight  moon  withdraws  her  light, 
My  lamp  emits  a  dying  ray. 
And  earth-born  vapours  rise  and  stray  ! 
Beams,  glowing  red, 
Shoot  round  my  head  ! 
From  the  dark  vault  that  o'er  me  bends, 
A  chilling,  creeping  fear  descends  ; 
Spirit !  compell'd  to  me  by  prayer, 
I  feel  that  thou  art  hovering  there. 

Unveil  thyself,  thyself  reveal ! 
Ha  !  what  can  thus  my  bosom  tear  ? 

With  new  sensations — do  I  feel 

All  my  thoughts  in  tumult  reel  ! 


Yes  !  all  my  soul  surrender'd  is  to  thee,        [be  ! 

Thou  must,  then  !  though  my  life  the  price  should 

[f/c   seizes  the  Book,  and  repeats  the  sign   of  the 

Spirit;  a  red  Jlame  shoots  up,  the  Spikit  qf  lh« 

Eakth  appears  in  thejlamc. 

Spirit.  Who  calls  ! 

Faust.  Oh  !  fearful  vision  ! 

Spirit.  I  am  here  ! 

Drawn  by  thy  constant  seeking  at  my  sphere  ! 
And  now — 

Faust.     Ah,  woe  !  thy  sight  I  cannot  bear  ! 
Spirit.  To  hear  my  voice,  my  form  to  see, 
It  was  thy  deeply-breathed  demand, 

Thy  invocation  works  on  me 

At  thy  command, 
I  come  !  but  lo  !  a  tremor  seizes  thee  ; 
Art  thou  a  demigod,  and  dost  thou  feai;  ? 
Where  is  the  soul  that  call'd  me  thus  ?  and  where 
The  breast  that  in  itself  a  world  created  1 
That  swell'd  with  ecstasy  our  life  to  share. 
That  sought  with  us — with  spirits  to  be  mated  ? 
Where  art  thou,  Faust,  whose  voice  to  me  hath 

rung  ? 
Who  unto  me  with  all  his  strength  hath  clung  ? 
Is't  Thou,  whom  thus  my  breath  with  fear  can  fill  ? 
Through  all  thy  depths  of  life,  in  tremblings  flung, 
A  timid,  writhing  reptile  still ! 

Faust.  Thou  form  of  flame  !    and  shall  I  yield 
to  thee  ? 
'Tis  I — 'tis  Faust,  thine  equal  !  I  am  he  ! 
Spirit.  In  the  swelling  flood  of  life. 
In  the  storm  of  action  going, 
Up  and  down,  in  endless  strife. 

Here  and  there  for  ever  flowing, 
^line  is  birth  and  mine  the  gi'ave. 
An  Ocean  of  unending  wave  ! 
Change  on  changes  I  assume 

In  life  that  glows  in  star  and  clod. 
So  work  I  at  Time's  rushing  loom 
And  weave  the  living  robe  of  God  ! 
Faust.  Spii'it  !  that  through  all  life  thy  course 
doth  take. 
Creative  power !  how  near  I  feel  to  thee  ! 

Spirit.  Thoui't  equal  to  the  spirit  thou  canst 
make 
By  thine  own  mind's  conception — not  to  me ! 

[_The  Spirit  disappears. 
Faust.  Not  thee  !  not  thee  !  then  unto  whom  1 
I,  in  God's  image  formed,  yet  thus, 
May  not  to  equal  thee  presume  !  [_A  knocking  heard. 

Oh,  death  !  I  know — it  is  my  Famulus  ! 
Thus  perishes  my  fairest  bliss. 

And  from  my  vision  I  must  wake  ! 
Oh,  that  a  groveller  like  this 

The  fulness  of  my  dreams  should  break  ! 
Enter  Wagner  in  a   dressing-gown  and  nightcap, 
with  a  lamp  ,-  Favst  turns  to  him  with  displeasure. 
Wag.  Excuse  me,  sir  !  your  voice  I  heard  just 
Declaiming — doubtless  a  Greek  tragedy !      [now, 
It  is  an  art  that  much  I  wish  to  know, 
'Tis  one  we  may  at  present  profit  by. 
Men  have  I  often  lieard  declare, 

A  priest  taught  by  a  player  may  be  ! 
Faust.  Yes  !  if  the  priest 's  himself  a  player, 
As  sometimes  one  may  chance  to  see  ! 
Waff.  But  if  so  closely  in  our  closets  pont, 
We  scarcely  see  the  world  save  now  and  uien, 
When  on  it  but  afar  our  looks  are  bent 
As  through  a  telescope  our  gaze  were  sent. 
How,  by  persuasion,  shall  we  govern  men  ? 
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Faust.  If  inward  powei*  you  cannot  feel, 

No  search,  no  toil  will  lead  you  right  ; 
If  from  your  soul  it  does  not  steal, 
And  to  your  hearers'  hearts  appeal, 

Subduing  them  with  new  delight- 
Sit  at  your  task  for  ever  if  you  will, 
Combine,  and  join,  and  tack  together  still, 
Cook  up  your  hash  from  others'  feast — and  blow 
Your  worthless  cinders  to  a  paltry  glow — 
Children  and  apes  may  wonder  much 

If  to  such  praise  your  taste  incline, 
But  other  hearts  it  ne'er  will  touch. 

Unless  it  flow  all  fresh  from  thine  ! 

Wag.  But  'tis  delivei'y,  we  find. 

That  makes  the  orator's  success : 
In  this  too,  that  I'm  far  behind, 

I  must  with  much  regret  confess. 

Faust.  To  honest  ends  thine  aim  be  wrought ! 

Play  not  the  tinkling  zany's  part  ! 
Clear  intellect  and  earnest  thought 

Express  themselves  with  little  art ! 
If  earnestly  on  saying  something  bent. 
Need  time  on  hunting  out  for  words  be  spent  1 
Your  polish'd  speeches  that  so  coldly  shine. 
Where  Nature  cut  in  shreds  you  crisp  and  twine. 
Are  unrefreshing  as  the  breeze 

That  brings  the  clammy  mist  along. 
That  through  the  leaves  the  autumn  sees 
Hang  di*y  and  wither'd  on  the  trees. 

Sighs  drearily  its  autumn  song  ! 

Wag.  Ah,  God  !  the  span  of  life  is  brief. 

And  art  is  long  and  hard  to  find  ! 
The  critic's  toil  too,  I,  with  grief, 

Feel  injures  oft  both  heart  and  mind  ! 
How  hard  it  is,  the  means  alone  to  gain 
By  which  the  fountain-head  one  may  attain  I 
And  then,  befox'e  one  gets  but  half  so  high, 
'Tis  likely  that — poor  devil— one  may  die  ! 

Faust.   Is  parchment  then,  the  holy  spring, 

Whose  draught  for  ever  stills  the  thirst  ? 
Thou  hast  not  known  that  cooling  thing, 

[Jnless  from  thine  own  soul  it  burst  I 

Wag.  Your  pardon  !     'tis    a   pleasure   to   be 
As  'twere  into  the  spii'it  of  the  past,         [wrought 
To  see  how  a  wise  man  before  us  thought. 
And  to  what  height  we  have  attain'd  at  last  I 

Faust.  Oh  yes  !  up  to  the  very  stars — but  yet. 
The  past  is  like  a  book  with  seven  seals  ! 
The  name  of  "  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  you  set. 
But  that  'tis  only  your  own  soul  forget 
That,  mirror-like,  the  present  time  reveals  ! " 
And  truly  it  is  oft  a  sight  to  shun. 
The  first  brief  glance  might  make  one  from  it  run  ; 
A  dirt-tub  and  a  lumber-room  'tis  found 
At  best,  a  lofty  theme  by  puppets  play'd. 
With  pompous  and  pragmatic  saws,  that  sound 
VVell  in  the  mouths  of  those  by  whom  they're 
made. 

Wag.  But  then  the  world — man's  heart  and 
All  would  of  these  some  knowledge  find —  [mind, 

Faust.  Ay!   that  which  men  most   commonly 
term  knowing, 
But  who  the  child  by  its  true  name  dares  call  1 
The  few — for  something  of  its  truth  but  showing 
Who  guarded  not  their  full  hearts'  overflowing. 
But  utter'd  what  they  thought  and  felt  to  all  ! 
Those  who  could  not  their  better  feelings  hide 
Have  men,  in  all  times,  burnt  and  crucified  ! 
But,  friend  !  I  beg — 'tis  far  into  the  night — 
Here,  for  the  present,  let  our  converse  break-— 


Wag.  To  tiilk  with  you,  sir,  till  the  morning's 
I  could  most  willingly  have  kept  awake  !  [light, 
'Tis  Easter-morn  to-morrow — may  I  ask 
For  further  question  on  you,  then  to  call  ? 
With  ardent  zeal  I'm  vow'd  to  study's  task — 
True,  I  know  much  !  but  I  would  fain  know  all ! 

\_Exit  Wagnkr. 

Faust,   [^solus.']  How  hope  dwells  only  in  the 

That  is  to  empty  trifling  bound  !  [brain 

Gropes  gi'eedily  for  costliest  gain, 

And  joyeth  when  a  worm  is  found  ! 

Dare  a  mere  human  voice  resound 
Where  spirit-forms  had  throng'd  around  ? 
Yet  thou  this  once  my  thanks  mayst  share, 

Thou  poorest  of  the  sons  of  men  ! 
For  thou  didst  snatch  me  from  despair 

That  almost  crush'd  my  senses  then  ; 
So  giant-like,  so  great  the  vision  gleam'd, 
That  I  before  it  should  a  dwarf  have  seem'd  ! 
I — image  of  the  Godhead — who,  in  thought, 
Near  to  the  mirror  drew  of  truth  divine  ! 
Who  joy  and  rapture  to  myself  had  wrought 


In  light  and  splendour — heaven' s 
Stripp'd  of  the  clogging  vest  of  earth. 
Freed  from  the  taint  of  mortal  birth, 
I — more  than  cherub — I,  whose  soul 
Free  and  un fetter' d  soar'd  away — 


all-glorious 
[shine  .' 


Through  nature's  secret  veins  to  stray  ; 
Whose  spirit  all  its  power  employ'd 
To  taste  the  life  by  gods  enjoy'd  ! 
How  must  I  now  for  this  the  penance  pay  ! 
One  tlmndei'-word  has  swept  me  wide  away  ' 

I  dared  not  raise  my  nature  unto  thine, 

And  though  of   power   to  draw  thee  from   thy 

sphere. 
Neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  power  were  mine, 

To  hold  thee  here  ! 
In  that  blest  moment,  as  it  flew 

1  felt  myself  so  weak,  so  great  ! 
Yet  me  again  you  fiercely  threw 

Back  on  my  mortal,  wayward  fate  !      [pursue  ? 
Where   sliall   I    learn  ?     What   shun,    or    what 
That  first  strong  impulse  shall  I  still  obey  ? 
Not  only  what  we  suff'er — wliat  we  do. 
Fetters  our  course  of  life  upon  its  way. 

How  something  foreign  to  the  mind 

Draws  back  our  thoughts  in  brightest  train  ! 

When  this  world's  good  wo  chance  to  find, 
We  call  all  better  false  and  vain. 

The  glorious  thoughts  that  gave  us  life 

Grow  torpid  in  our  worldly  strife. 

If  Phantasy,  on  daring  wing. 

And  full  of  hope,  presumes  to  fly — 

If  quitting  space,  with  bounding  spring 
She  soars  into  infinity. 

To  narrower  sphere  her  course  is  check'd, 
And  sadly  shrink  those  thoughts  sublime. 

When  venture  after  venture  wreck'd 
Is  shatter'd  in  the  gulf  of  time. 

In  every  heart.  Care  boilds  her  nest, 
And  secret  tortures  breeding  there, 
She  I'ocks  herself  with  troubled  air, 

Joy  driving  forth,  and  Peace  and  Rest  ; 

To  aid  her  in  her  hateful  task, 

She  still  Assumes  some  changeful  mask^ 
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She  takes  a  thousand  fonns  of  life 

That  mingle  fear,  with  love  and  joy. 
As  liouse  and  land,  as  child  and  wife, 

With  steel,  fire,  poison,  to  destroy  ; 
For  what  will  ne'er  affect  the  mind 

Thou  art  with  constant  fears  assail'd, 
And  what  thou  always  safe  wilt  find. 

Must  ever  be  with  teal's  bewail'd. 

Too  deeply  does  my  spirit  feel  the  thought, 
Unequal  to  immortal  powers  'tis  wi-ought  ! 
[    No  !  I  am  like  the  wretched  worm, 
I    That  drags  through  dust  his  loathsome  form  ; 
Which,  while  (tho  scox-n  of  every  eye) 

It  eats  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth, 
Beneath  the  feet  of  passers-by 

Is  ci*ush'd  and  buried  in  the  earth. 

I    Is  it  not  dust — that  all  around. 

Still  narrows  in  this  lofty  wall  ? 
Trash  in  a  thousand  forms  unsound 
Am  I  not,  'mid  its  mouldering,  bound 

Within  this  world  of  moths,  a  thrall  ? 
Is  it  in  such  a  place-— my  mind 
Will  gain  what  it  could  never  find  ? 
Shall  I,  perchance,  a  thousand  tomes 

O'er-read,  that  but  at  last  confess, 
Man  evervwhere  creates  and  dooms 

Himself  his  own  unhappiness  ? 
That  here  and  there  there  may  have  been 
One  happy  individual  seen  ? 
Thou  hollow  skull !  what  meanings  lurk 

Beneath  that  grin  ?  'tis  but  to  say 
Thy  brain,  like  mine,  was  once  at  work 

With  thoughts  that  led  thee  far  astray  !   [light, 
Longing  for  truth — you  sought  the   day's  clear 
But  misei-ably  slray'd  in  gloom  and  night ! 
Ye  instruments  of  brass  and  steel, 

The  thousand  tools  of  wisdom's  hand, 
With  cylinder,  and  cog,  and  wheel. 

Ye,  too,  but  mock  me  as  ye  stand  ! 
I  stood  without — would  treasures  seize. 
And  thought  ye  wex'e  the  opening  keys, 
But  all  your  strangely-twisted  wards 
Kaise  not  the  bolt  that  Nature  guards, 
For  she,  inscrutable  in  open  day, 
AUoweth  none  her  veil  to  rend  away, 
And  what  to  tell  she  doth  not  freely  choose. 
You  cannot  wrest    from  her   with   wheels   and 
This  ancient  lumber — all  confused,  [screws  ! 

Untouch'd  by  me  is  only  here 
Because  once  by  my  father  used, 

And  then  perchance  by  him  held  dear  ;  [thee. 
Old  scroll  !  the  smoke  hath  thickly  crusted  o'er 
So  long  this  glimmering  lamp  hath  burn'd  before 
Far  better  had  it  been,  if  I  [thee  ; 

Had  spent  the  little  was  mine  own, 
Than  with  its  weight  oppress'd  to  lie 
Beneath  it  still  to  sweat  and  groan. 
That  which  thy  sires  to  thee  have  handed  down, 
By  thine  own  labour  make  again  thine  own  j 
Whate'er  it  is  thou  dost  not  use — will  be 
A  heavy  burden  and  a  load  to  thee  ; 
Only  what  from  the  present  moment  springs, 
Created  in  the  present,— profit  brings. 

But  why  do  1  on  yonder  spot 

Look  with  a  sudden,  glad  surprise  ! 

*Ti8  yonder  phial — is  it  not — 

That  is  the  magnet  to  mine  eyes  ?. 


Why  is  it  that  so  suddenly  I  see 

This  glorious  flood  of  light  surrounding  me, 

As  when  the  morning  Ijeam  breaks  clear  and  briglit 

Upon  us  in  the  fox'est's  deepest  night  1 

I  hail  thee,  thou  peculiar  precious  shrine  ! 

With  reverence  I  touch,  and  make  thee  mine, 

For  in  thy  glassy  form  contain'd,  I  scan 

And  honour  there  the  wit  and  skill  of  man  ! 

Essence  of  lulling  juices,  soft  as  sleep, 

Drawn  from  all  strengths,  as  deadly  as  I'efined, 

Vouchsafe  to  him  who  did,  as  master,  keep, 

Thy  power, — some  token  that  shall  prove  thee  kind. 

I  see  thee — and  the  pang  is  past ; 

I  grasp  thee — and  the  storms  subside, 
The  flood-stream  of  my  soul — at  last 

Ebbs  gently  to  a  smoother  tide. 
I  am  invited  forth  to  brave 

A  deeper  and  a  wider  sea, 
My  feet  its  glassy  waters  lave, 

A  new  day  to  new  shores  is  calling  me  ! 
On  airy  pinions,  lightly  pending 
A  fiery  chariot  is  descending  ! 
I  feel  myself  prepax'ed  to  trace, 
By  paths  untrod,  the  fields  of  space, 
To  spheres  unknown,  where  soul  and  mind, 
A  pure  activity  will  find. 
Sublime  Existence  !  and  art  thou 
(—Worm  as  thou  art — or  wast  but  now) 
Worthy  to  share  it  ? — Ay  !  but  shun 
The  beaming  of  thine  earthly  sun, 
But  dare  burst  ope  those  gates,  which  all 

Would  willingly  slink  by, 
And  prove  man's  nature  doth  not  fall 

Beneath  a  god's  sublimity  ! 
To  quail  not  when  the  gulf  appears 
Where  Frenzy  makes  the  dream  she  feai-s, 
And  damns  herself  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  pangs  she  doth  herself  create  ; 
Though  wreathed  around  with  flames  of  hell 

Towards  that  narrow  portal  press 
With  calm  resolve,  though  thought  should  tell 

You  risk  the  fall  to  nothingness  ! 

Come  from  thy  old  retreat,  thou  goblet  clear. 

By  me  forgotten  now  for  many  a  year  ! 

You  glitter'd  at  my  father's  feasts 

And  fiU'd  with  joy  his  worthy  guests, 

When,  as  thou  i;ound  to  each  wert  sent, 

Each  richly-graven  ornament. 

Upon  thee  traced, — before  he  quaff'd 

Each  must  in  rhyming  verse  explain. 
Then  drain  thee  empty  at  a  draught — 

Thou  call'st  back  many  a  youthful  night  again* 
No  more  shall  I  pass  round  the  cup 

Nor  wit  upon  its  emblems  pour, 
Here  with  a  juice  I  fill  it  up 

Whose  strength  soon  steals  the  senses  o'er  ! 
Its  dark  brown  flood  is  I'ising,  see  ! 
It  filleth  all  thy  cavity ! 
Now  be  this  last,  self-chosen  draught, 

Which  I  have  mix'd  in  doubt  and  sconi. 
With  all  my  soul  drain'd  down,  and  quaff'd 
A  festal  greeting  to  the  morn  ! 
IHe  puts  the  cup  to  his  mouth  :  the  sound  o/bcUtand 
the  chant  of  a  chorus  are  heard  from  the  church. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 
Christ  has  risen  from  the  earth  ! 

Joy  to  mortals  !  joy  to  man  ! 
Who,  heir  to  evil  fi'om  his  birth. 
Corrupt,  imperfect,  lived  his  span  ! 
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Faust.  What  cloar  and  deep  mel.idious  strain 
Draws  down  the  cup  1  long'd  to  drain  \ 
Does  yonder  hollow-sounding  bell 
The  first  glad  hour  of  Easter  tell  ! 
And  doth  this  chorus  breathe  the  hymn. 

That  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 
Once  pealed  from  lips  of  cherubim 

The  new-born  covenant  of  mortal  doom  ? 

Chorus  0/ Women. 
With  spices  we  embalm  d  his  corse, 

We,  his  true  ones,  faithful  found  ; 
We  laid  him  here — with  cloths  and  bands 

We  carefully  had  swathed  him  i-ound  ! 
Yet,  ah  !  we  find  approaching  near, 
Our  Master  is  no  longer  here  ! 

Chorus  0/ Angels. 
Christ  from  the  prison 
Of  the  tomb  hath  risen  ! 
Happy,  happy  is  the  Loving  One, 
Who  liath  pass'd  o'er 
The  trial,  deep  and  sore. 
Who  hath  the  chastening  tx'ial  undergone. 

Faust.  Oh,  heavenly   tones  !    why   with  your 
sound 

Seek  out  a  dweller  in  the  dust  ? 
Peal  on  whei^e  weak  men  may  be  found, 

Whose  hearts  can  lend  the  words  their  trust. 
I  hear  whate'er  the  message  saith, 

I  know  the  tidings  it  doth  tell, 
But  do  not  feel  the  glow  of  faith  ; 
^    Faith's  favourite  child  is  miracle. 
I  dare  not  lift  unto  those  spheres  my  thougr.t, 
From  whence  the  glad  intelligence  is  brought ; 
Yet,  from  a  child,  familiar  v,'ith  the  strain. 
E'en  now  it  calls  me  back  to  life  again  ! 
Tn  other  and  in  happier  days, 

Amid  the  Sabbath's  solemn  calm, 
The  kiss  of  heavenly  love  and  praise 

Fell  on  me  like  a  sacred  balm  ; 
My  youthful  heart  then  often  found 
A  mystic  meaning  in  the  sound 
Of  the  full  bell, — and  I  could  share 
The  deep  enjoyment  of  a  prayer  ; 
A  longing  of  surpassing  sweetness  drove 
Me  forth,  through  forest,  field,  and  plain  to  rove, 
And  there  I  felt  a  world  within  me,  spread 
Amid  the  thousand  bui'ning  tears  I  shed. 
This  anthem  token'd  then  to  me 
The  sports  of  spring  festivity. 
And  with  these  feelings,  memory  now 
Withholds  me  from  the  final  blow. 
Melodious  tones  !  continue  yet  ! 

Sound  on,  thou  sweet  and  heavenly  strain  ! 
The  tear  hath  flown — mine  eye  is  wet— 

And  earth  possesses  me  again  ! 

Chorus  of  Disciples. 
Now  has  the  buried  One — the  blest — 

Arisen  to  his  glorious  sphere  ! 
Of  ever-growing  bliss  possest, 

He  to  creative  love  is  near  ; 
But  we,  alas  !  on  earth's  cold  breast, 

Must  still  remain  in  suffering  here  ! 
He  hath  from  us,  his  children,  gone, 
And  we  are  left  to  languish  on  ; 
ItJ  pain  and  sorrow,  and  distress 
We  weep,  0  Lord  !  thy  happiness  ! 


Chorus  of  Angels. 
The  Saviour  Christ  hath  risen 

From  c()rruption  and  decay  ! 
The  bonds  that  now  your  souls  imprison. 

Go  !  tear  with  joy,  away  ! 
Go  !  let  your  Dehds  his  j)raises  prove, 
To  all  make  manifest  his  love  ; 
Like  brethren  live,  and  journey  on, 
Preaching  the  truth  of  Him  that's  gone  ! 
Make  known  his  promise  to  the  eartli, 
Bliss  unto  all  of  mortal  birth  ; 
To  you  the  Master  shall  be  nigh, 
For  you  hs  has  been  raised  on  high  ! 


SCENE. — BEFORE  THE  GATS. 
People  vf  all  descriptions  pass  out. 

Some  Mechanics.  Why  that  way  ? 

Others.  Why,  we  mean  to  go 

Up  to  the  Jagerhaus • 

The  First.  But  wo 

Would  rather  to  the  mill,  I  trow  ! 

1   Alech.  Nay,  I  advise  vou  let  it  bo 
The  W^asserhof  ! 

A  Second.  Not  so  !  for  tliere 

The  road  is  neither  good  nor  fair  ! 

The  Others.  What  shall  you  do  ? 

A  Third.  Oh  !  I  indeed 

Will  go  just  where  the  others  lead  ! 

A  Fourth.  Up,  then,  to  Burgdorf — there  you'll 
The  prettiest  of  girls — the  best  of  beex- —  [fnid 
And  rows,  too,  of  the  primest  kind  ! 

A  Fifth.  Wiid  rascal !  will  you  never  fear  ? 
Is  your  skin  itching,  to  a  tiiird 
Good  beating  then  to  be  preferr'd  % 
That  path  to-day  I  will  not  trace, 
!  For  I've  a  horror  of  the  place  ! 

1  Serv.  Girl.  No  !  I  shall  go  back  to  the  citv — 

2  Serv.  Girl.  Why  ? 
Down  by  the  poplars  he  is  sure  to  be  ! 

1  Serv.  Girl.  Well  !  very  little  should  /  gain 
He  dances  not  with  any  one  but  thee  !  [thereby  ; 
And  what,  pray,  are  your  pleasures  unto  n^.e  ? 

2  Serv.  Girl.  But  I  am  certain  that  to-day. 
Alone  he  will  not  for  us  wait, — 

I  tell  you  that  I  heard  him  say 

With  him  would  come  the  curly-pate  ! 

1  Schol.  How  the  brave  wenches  step  along  ! 

Come,  brother  !  let's  join  company  ! 
Stout  humming  beer — tobacco  strong — 

And  a  tight  girl  are  things  for  me  ! 

1  Cit.  Maiden.  Who  can  those  fine  young  men, 
Look  !  'tis  a  perfect  shame  to  see —  [there,  be  ? 
Observe  with  whom  they  laugh  and  talk  ; 

Genteelest  company  they  shun. 
They  even  with  the  best  might  walk. 
Yet  after  those  maid-servants  run  ! 

2  Schol.  Stay  !  hei'e's  two  ladies  close  behind, 
And  neatly  they  are  dress'd  I  swear, — 

One  is  my  neighbour — to  my  mind, 

I  really  think  the  girl  is  fair  ! 
Though  walking  with  that  pace  demure, 
They'll  let  us  join  them  still,  be  sure. 

1  Schol.  No  !  come  along  ; — I  hate  to  be 
Under  restraint — quick,  quick  !  or  we 
Shall  lose  our  game.     I  say  the  hand 

That  through  the  week  the  besom  wields, 
When  Sunday  comes,  is  warm  and  bland, 

And  aye  the  best  caresses  yields  ! 
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1  Totcnsman.  The  new-made  burgomaster— I 
Must  say  docs  not  act  properly, 
Or  to  my  taste— now  iu  the  chair, 
He  daily  seems  the  moi-e  to  dai-e  ; 
The  town— what  does  he  for  it  pray, 
Is  it  not  growing  worse  each  day? 
Our  bunlens  greater  than  before, 
And  day  by  day  we're  paying  more  ! 

Beggar  (sinf)s). 
Kind  gentlemen,  and  ladies  fair. 
So  rosy-cheek'd,  and  dress'd  so  rare, 
Be  pleased  to  give,  while  passing  by. 
Something  to  aid  my  poverty. 
Look  on  me  with  an  eye  of  i)ity. 
That  not  in  vain  I  sing  my  ditty  ; 
' Tis  he  alone  who  freely  gives, 
That  merrily  and  gaily  lives. 
This  holiday  to  all — oh  !  be 
It  too  a  harvest-day  to  me. 

2  Towns.  Nothing  I  know  to  me  has  greater 
Upon  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  [charms 

Than  a  snug  chat  of  war  and  war's  alarms, 
While  people  fight  in  Turkey  far  away. 
One  stands  beside  the  window — takes  his  glass, 
Sees  down  the  stream  the  painted  vessels  pass, 
Then  gladly  home  returns  as  evening  chimes, 
With  blessings  upon  peace  and  peaceful  times. 

;j  Tuu-ns.  Yes,  neighbour,  yes  !   I  little  care 
How  muttera  may  be  managed  there, 
All  things  they  there  may  overthrow, 

And  break  each  other's  heads  at  will, 
Only  at  home  pray  let  us  go 

According  to  old  custom  still. 

Old  JVoman  (to  the  Citizens*  Daughters).  How 
nicely  dress'd — so  young,  so  fair, 
Who  would  not  love  your  form  and  air  ! 
Nay,  not  so  proud  ; — there,  that  is  well — 

And,  pretty  maidens,  do  not  doubt, 
That  what  you  wish  for,  I  can  tell 

How  to  contrive  and  bring  about. 

1  tit.  M'liden.  Come,  Agatha  !  I'm  very  care- 

ful how 
With  such  old  witches  publicly  I  go, 
Though  on  Saint  Andrew's  eve,  'tis  true  I  vow, 
She  did  my  future  lover  to  me  show. 

2  Cit.  Afa'den.  And  mine  she  show'd  me  in  a 
All  soldier-like,  with  others  too  ;  [glass, 

Each  way  I  look  to  see  him  pass, 
But  yet  his  form  can  never  view. 

Soldier  (sings). 
Towns  begirt  with  walls  and  moats, 
Maids  of  proud  and  lofty  thoughts — 
Strong  without,  and  strong  within — 
These  are  what  I  love  to  win  ! 
Bold  is  the  attempt  and  hard, 
But  as  noble  the  reward. 

Summon 'd  by  the  trumpet's  breath 
We  go  to  rapture  or  to  death  ; 
For  'tis  amid  the  battle's  strife 
Thrills  the  rush— the  life  of  life  ! 

Maiden's  heart,  and  city's  wall, 

Were  made  to  yield,  were  made  to  fall ; 

Bold  is  the  attempt  and  hard, 

But  as  noble  the  reward  ; 

When  we've  held  them  each  their  day, 

Soldier-like,  we  march  away  ! 


Enter  Faust  and  Waonkr, 

Faust.   'Neath  the  gay,  quickening  glance    of 
Freed  from  their  ice  the  streamlets  flow,  [Spring, 
Those  joys  of  hope  the  sunbeams  bring 
Are  budding  in  the  vale  below  ; 
Old  Winter  past,  and  worn  and  weak. 
Is  flying  to  his  mountains  bleak. 
But  still  as  on  his  way  he  wends. 

O'er  the  green  meadows,  in  his  flight. 
His  useless  showers  of  hail  he  sends. 

For  now  the  sun  endures  no  white  ; 
O'er  all  the  earth  he  spreads  his  hues, 
And  life  and  growth  themselves  diffuse  ; 
As  yet  few  flowers  may  meet  the  eye. 
But  gay-dress'd  groups  their  place  supply. 
Now  turn,  and  from  this  hillock's  crown, 
Look  back  again  upon  the  town  ; 
See  !  fi-om  each  poi'tal's  gloomy  shroud, 
There  presses  forth  a  motley  crowd, — 
Each  one  with  joyful  heart  and  gay, 
Comes  forth  to  sun  himself  to-day  j 
The  rising  of  the  Lord  they  keep. 

For  they  themselves  have  gladly  broke 
From  the  dark  cells  where  poor  men  sleep, 

From  trade  and  occupation's  yoke. 
From  roof  and  gable-scanted  room. 

From  narrow  street,  and  stifling  way, 
From  the  Cathedral's  holy  gloom. 

They  issue  to  the  light  of  day. 
But  see  !  how  quick  the  mass  is  spreading, 
And  through  the  fields  and  gardens  threading  ! 
See  how  the  river,  long  and  broad, 

Bears  many  a  bark  upon  its  breast, 
The  last  one,  with  a  heavy  load, 

Putting  from  shore  to  join  the  rest ! 
E'en  fi-om  the  farthest  mountain's  height, 
Gay-colour'd  dresses  meet  our  sight. 
I  hear  the  tumult  rise  around — 
Yes  !  here  !  the  people's  heaven  is  found  ; 
While  all  thus  shout  so  joyously. 
Here  I'm  a  man — here  man  dare  be. 

Wagner.  Ah,  Dootor  !  thus  to  walk  with  you 
Is  honour  and  a  profit  too  ; 
Yet,  like  I  not  these  paths  alone  to  wind. 
For  coarseness  I  dislike  of  every  kind  ; 
These  sounds — I  thoroughly  detest  them — 

This  skittle-playing,  fiddling  throng, 
They  scream  as  if  the  devil  possess'd  them, 

And  call  it  laughter,  call  it  song. 

Dance  and  Song. — Peasants  under   the  Linden 
Tree. 
The  shepherd  deck'd  him  for  the  dance. 
With  colour'd  vest,  and  garland  gay. 
And  ribbon  shining  to  the  glance  ; 

Full  smart  did  he  himself  array  ; 
The  ring  beneath  the  linden  tree 
Was  full — and  all  danced  wild  with  glee. 
Huzza,  huzza, 
Tira,  lira, 
The  fiddle  went  all  merrily. 

Amid  the  throng  he  quickly  press'd, 

And  with  his  elbow  push'd  a  maid  ; 
The  buxom  wench,  so  sly  caress'd, 

LTpon  him  turn'd,  and  thus  she  said  : 
"  Young  man,  I  really  now  must  say. 
You  very  clumsy  seera  to-day — 
Huzza,  huzza, 
Tira,  lira. 
Don't  be  so  rude  again,  I  pray.'* 
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Yet  nimbly,  nimbly  sped  the  round. 

And  right  and  left,  all  merrily. 
They  danced  ;  and  as  they  gaily  bound. 

The  maiden's  robes  float  wide  and  free. 
Then  grew  they  red,  then  grew  they  warm, 
And  rested  panting,  ai'm  in  arm — 
Hurra,  hurra, 
Tira,  lira, 
Or  clasping  pretty  waists — what  harm  ? 

"  Have  done,  have  done,"  the  maiden  cries, 
♦'  Don't  be  so  rude — how  many  men. 

Their  love  betrothed,  by  fondest  lies 
Deceive,  betray,  and  leave  them  then  !" 

But  he  the  maiden  coax'd  aside. 

While  sounds  the  fiddle  gaily  plied — 
Hurra,  hurra, 
Tii-a,  lira. 

And  shouts  of  laughter,  far  and  wide. 

From  that  old  linden  tree  beside. 

Old  Peas.  Ah  !  Doctor,  this  is  good  indeed, 

When  scorning  not  our  harmless  glee, 
You,  though  deep  learn'd,  can  yet  concede, 

To  join  us  in  our  revelry. 
Take  then,  from  me,  this  fresh-fiU'd  cup. 

Myself  will  in  it  pledge  you  first  ; 
Praying,  that  as  you  dx'ink  it  up. 

It  may  do  more  than  quench  your  thirst : 
For  each  bright  drop  that  leaps  and  plays 
May  one  be  added  to  your  days  ! 

Faust.   I  take  the  welcome  draught  arid  call 
Again  good  health,  and  thanks  to  all. 

Old  Peas.  'Tis  surely  well  in  you,  to  blend 

With  us  amid  this  mirthful  scene. 
Who,  befoi'e  now,  so  oft  our  friend, 

In  evil  days  and  times,  have  been  ; 
There's  many  here  now  living  stand, 
Whom  once  your  father's  skilful  hand 
Tore  from  the  fever's  rage  intense. 
Then,  when  he  stay'd  the  pestilence. 
You  too,  though  then  but  young,  would  go 
To  evei'y  sicken'd  house  of  woe  ; 
From  thence  full  many  a  corse  was  ta'en. 
Yet  you  uninjured  did  remain, 
And  many  trials  'twas  yours  to  stand, 
But  "  the  Helper  "  help'd  the  helper's  hand. 

All.  Health  !  to  the  tried  and  oft-proved  friend, 
And  may  he  long  have  power  to  save, 

Faust.  To  him  on  high  all  humbly  bend, 
Who  teaches  and  sends  the  help  you  crave. 

[//e  passes  on  with  Wagner. 

Waff.  Great  man  !  what  feelings  must  be  thine 

At  all  these  honours  to  thee  paid  ; 
Happy  !  whose  gifts  thus  bright  can  shine, 

And  of  such  good  account  be  made. 
Tlie  father  shows  thee  to  his  son, 
All  ask,  and  press,  and  hurry  on  ; 
The  fiddle  stops,  the  dancers  stay, 
In  rows  they  all  themselves  array. 
Thee  when  thou'rt  passing  by  to  see  ; — 

Their  hats  and  caps  all  upwards  fly, 
They  bow,  and  all  but  bend  the  knee, 

As  if  the  host  were  passing  by. 

Faust.  A  few  steps  farther,  up  to  yonder  stone, 
For  from  our  wandering  we  will  rest  us  there  ; 
Here  oft  I've  sat,  all  thoughtful  and  alone. 
And  moi'tified  myself  with  fast  and  prayer. 
Then,  firm  in  faith  and  rich  in  hope,  I  thought 
By  sighs,  and  tears,  and  hands  together  press'd. 


That  the  great  God  of  heaven  might  bo  wrought 
To  grant  the  staying  of  that  wasting  pest. 
To  me  the  multitude's  applause 

Sounds  as  in  mockery  or  scorn  : 
Oh  !  couldst  thou  know  how  little  cause 

For  praise  have  son  or  father  borne  ! 
My  father  was  an  honest,  sombre  man. 
Who  in  the  hallow'd  circles  nature  bends 
With  upright  thought,  tried  many  a  curious  plan. 
Fantastic  trials,  but  for  well-meant  ends  ; 
Who  with  adepts,  companions  in  his  art. 
In  his  dark  study  shut  himself  apart. 
And  there,  in  endless  methods,  strove  to  run 
And  fuse  opposing  forces  into  one. 
There  was  a  lion  red,  a  lover  brave. 
Wed  to  the  lily  in  the  tepid  wave. 
Then  both  with  flame  and  fire  driven  about. 
Tortured  from  bridal  chambers  in  and  out  ; 
If  the  young  queen,  with  varied  hues  of  light. 
Shone  in  the  glass, — that  medicine  was  the  riglit. 
The  patients  died — and  question  ne'er  was  made, 
Of  who  recover'd  by  our  help  and  aid. 
Our  hellish  potion  thus  we  here  employ'd, 
And  more  than  e'en  the  pestilf  nee  destroy 'd; 
Myself  did  oft  the  poison  give 

To  thousands — saw  them  pine  away, 
Yet  now,  with  shame  and  sorrow,  li\  e 

To  hear  the  murderers  praised  to-day. 

Wag.  Wherefore  on  this  account  should  you 
be  grieved  ? 
Is't  not  enough  that  a  good  man  should  wield 
With  scrupulous  care  the  art  he  has  received  ? 
If  honour  to  your  sire  in  youth  you  yield. 
You  will  learn  from  him  freely — if  as  man. 
You  do  with  zeal  the  self-same  course  pursue. 
Widening  yet  more  the  extent  of  knowledge'  span, 
Your  son  may  rise  yet  higher  still  than  you. 

Faust.  Whoe'er  can  hope  from  error's  bound- 
less sea 
Once  to  emerge,  oh  !  happy,  blest  is  he  ! 
The  use  of  what  he  knows  not,  man  will  choose, 
Yet  what  he  really  knows  he  cannot  use. 
But  wi-th  such  melancholy  thoughts  as  these 

To  taint  this  bliss-bestowing  hour,  oh  !  shun  j 
See  how  yon  low-roof'd,  green -girt  cottages 

Gleam  in  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun  ! 
He  bends  and  sinks,  the  day  hath  lived — is  o'er, 

Yet  other  life  is  quicken'd  by  his  ray, — 
Oh  !  that  no  wing  is  mine,  wherewith  to  soar. 

And  struggle  ever  after  him,  away  ! 
Bathed  in  eternal  sunshine,  I  should  greet 
A  stilly  world  in  silence  at  my  feet  ; 
Each  gentle  valley  steep'd  in  soft  repose. 

Each  mountain   summit   tinged    with    glowing 
Each  silver  brook,  that  sparkles  as  itfiows,  [beams, 

And  spreads  resplendent  into  golden  streams. 
The  dark  defiles,  the  rugged  mountain  ways, 

Would  not  impede  me  in  my  godlike  flight ; 
E'en  now,  the  Ocean  and  its  heated  bays 

Appear  to  rise  on  my  enraptured  sight. 
Slow  seems  the  God  of  Light  to  sink  away, 
Yet  still  the  newly-waken'd  feelings  play, — 
I  hurry  on,  free,  unconfined, 

To  drink  the  eternal  light  he  sheds, — 
The  darkening  Night  I  leave  behind. 

While  far  before  me  Daylight  spreads  ; 
The  glorious  skies  above  me  glow. 
While  Ocean  heaves  her  waves  below  ; 
A  beauteous  dream  !  but,  ah  !  'tis  flown, 
And  while  'tis  passing — He  is  gone  I 
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Alas  !  no  fleshly  pinion  e'er 
Can  mate  the  spirit's  wing'd  career  ! 
Yet  'tis  our  being's  inborn  tone 
To  strive  for  ever  up  and  on  ; 
When,  lost  in  the  expanse  of  light. 

The  lark  above  us  trills  her  lay  ; 
When  o'er  the  rugged  pine-clad  height, 

The  outspread  eagle  soars  away  ; 
When,  struggling  on,  the  crane  doth  roam 
O'er  marsh  and  sea  towards  her  home  ! 

Wag.    I've    often  had   strange  fancies  in  my 
mind, 
But  never  felt  an  impulse  of  the  kind  ; 
Of  wood  and  field,  of  dale  and  hill, 
One  very  quickly  looks  one's  fill. 
The  wings  of  any  bird,  by  me 
Will  never  greatly  envied  be. 
How  differently  do  mental  pleasures 

Lead  us  from  book  to  book  to  roam  ; 
And.  ever  with  these  ancient  treasures, 

How  cheerful  winter  nights  become  ! 
A  happy  life  glows  warm  in  every  limb, 

And  if  a  precious  parchment  you  unroll. 
Your  senses  in  delight  appear  to  swim. 

And  heaven  itself  descends  upon  your  soul. 

Faust.  One  impulse  only,  is  in  you  imprest. 
Acquaint  not  with  the  other,  then,  your  heart ; 
Two  souls,  alas  !  are  dwelling  in  ;ny  breast. 
One  from  the  other  striving  still  to  part. 
The  one  clings  ftist  to  all  that  this  life  prices. 
With  organs,  strong  as  iron  cramps  may  be. 
The  other  from  this  darkness  proudly  rises. 
To  regions  of  a  glorious  ancestry. 
Oh  !  if  there  now  be  spirits  hovering  near, 
Ruling  with  power  'twixt  the  heavens  and  earth, 
Descend  ye  from  your  golden  atmosphere 
And  lead  me  where  new,  varied  life  has  birth  ! 
Yes  !  were  a  magic  mantle  but  mine  own, 
To  bear  me  far  away  to  stranger  lands. 
Not  for  the  costliest  robe  that  ever  shone 
Around  a  monarch — should  it  leave  my  hands  ! 

Waff.       Invoke    not    thou    the    well-known 
band. 

Diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere, 
Which,  thousaud-form'd,  on  every  hand. 

To  man,  threats  danger  ever  near. 
If  from  the  north  the  spirits  come, 
Sharp- fang'd,  and  arrowy-tongued  they  roam  ; 
If  from  the  east— dry,  parching, — they 
Upon  your  lungs  consuming  prey ; 
If  from  the  southern  desert's  sand 

Their  scorching  wings  they  round  you  spread, 
They  form  a  fiercely-wasting  band, 

That  heap  up  fire  on  your  head  ; 
The  genial  west,  alone  can  bring 
Those  that  refreshen  like  the  spring, — 
Yet  floods  of  waters  calling  down. 
Fields,  meadows,  and  yourself  they  drown. 

Of  listening  fond,  on  mischief  bent, 
With  pleasure  they  our  bests  receive 
Because  their  pleasure  's  to  deceive  ; 

Pretending  they  from  heaven  are  sent, 
They  claim  a  kindred  with  the  sky 
Lisping  like  angels  as  they  lie. 
But  let  us  go  !  The  eai-th  is  grey. 

The  air  is  cold,  the  mists  arise. 
It  is  at  eve  alone  we  may 

Our  home's  true  worth  and  value  prize.      • 
Why  stind'st  thou  thus  with  wondering  view  ? 

What  through  the  twilight  draws  thine  eye? 


Faust.  See'st    thou    yon    black  dog,  ranging 
through 

The  corn  and  stubble  here  hard  by  ? 

Wag.  Yes  !  but  yet  nothing  in  him  strange  I 
see. 

Faust.  Mark  him  !  what  should  you  take  the 
brute  to  be  I 

Wag.  Why,  for  some  poodle,  in  his  usual  way, 
Seeking  what  path  his  master's  steps  may  stray. 

Faust.  Dost  mark  the  circling  curves  he  makes. 

Still  as  he  runs  approaching  nigher  I 
And  see  !  unless  mine  eye  mistakes. 

He  leaves  behind  a  track  of  fire  ! 

Wag.  That  must  be  some  illusion,  I  believe. 
For  only  a  black  dog  can  I  perceive. 

Faust.  He  now  appears  to  me  to  trace 

Light  magic  toils  ai'ound  our  feet. 

Wag.  He  bounds  with  hesitating  pace. 

Because  he  doth  two  strangers  meet. 

Faust.  The  circle  narrows — he's  already  near. 

Wag.  Thou  see'st,  a  dog  and  not  a  sprite  is 
He  growls  and  pauses, — on  his  belly  lays,  [here  ! 
Just  like  all  other  dogs  in  all  his  ways. 

Faust.  Here  !  hither  !  join  our  company  ! 

Wag.  Some  foolish  poodle  it  must  be  ; 
If  thou  stand'st  still,  he  waits  and  watches  on  thee ; 
Shouldst  thou  speak  to  him,  he  will  jump  upon  thee; 
Lose  aught,  and  to  thy  feet  he  will  it  bring, 
Or  for  thy  stick  into  the  water  spring. 

Faust.  'Tis  true — no  traces  of  a  sprite  I  see, 
And  all  must*the  result  of  training  be. 

Wag.  A  dog  that  has,  with  skill  and  care. 

Been  well  brought  up  and  duly  train'd 
May  e'en  a  wise  man's  kindness  share. 

And  be  with  favour  entertain'd. 
And  this — your  clever  scholar, — you  will  see 
Will  well  deserving  your  affection  be. 

IThey  go  into  the  fjale  c/Ute  town. 


FAUST  S  STUDY, 
Faust  enters  with  the  Foodie. 

Faust.  With  deepest  night  above  them  spread 

I  have  forsaken  field  and  plain  ; 
With  holy  awe  and  prescient  dread 

Now  wakes  our  better  soul  again  ! 
In  slumber  lies  each  passion  wild. 

Calm  sleeps  each  ruthless  deed  of  ill, 
But  love  to  every  earthly  child. 

The  love  of  God  is  moving  still ! 

Be  quiet,  poodle  !  run  not  here  and  there  ! 
Why  at  the  threshold  dost  thou  snuff  the  air  ? 
Lie  down  behind  the  stove  and  peaceful  be — 
There  !  my  best  cushion  do  I  give  to  thee  : 
As  thou  without,  upon  the  mountain  way, 
Pleasedst  us  with  running — with  thy  frolic  play, 
So  now  from  me  in  turn  i-eceive  my  care, 
But  as  a  quiet  guest  my  kindness  share. 

Ah  !  when  within  our  narrow  cell. 

The  lamp  again  so  clearly  burns, 
The  bosom  is  illumined  well, 

Its  knowledge  to  the  heart  returns  ; 
Reason  her  voice  resumes  again. 

With  blossoms  hope  once  more  is  rife. 
And  we  with  longing  glow  to  drain 

The  streams — the  very  founts  of  life. 
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Growl  not  !  such  brutal  sounds  but  ill  agree 
With  the  blest  tones  now  all  possessing  me  ; 
We  oft  may  see  how  men  deride  whate'er 
They  know  not — snarling  at  the  good  and  fair, 
Both  uncongenial  tc  their  souls, — and  can 
This  dog  incline  to  growl  at  them,  like  man  ? 
But  ah  !  I  feel  e'en  when  my  mind  's  at  best. 
Contentment  wells  no  longer  from  my  breast : 
Oh  !  wherefore  sinks  the  stream  so  soon  away, 
And  we  again  all  parch'd  and  thirsting  lay  ? 
I've  felt  that  oft — yet  from  this  want,  arise 
Some  compensations — for  we  learn  to  prize 
Things  moi-e  than  earthly— our  desires  are  bent 

On  Revelation,  which  doth  nowhere  burn 
More  brightly  than  in  the  New  Testament, 

And  to  it,  in  its  ancient  text,  I  turn, 
To  render  truly,  and  devoid  of  wrong, 
The  holy  page  into  my  darling  German  Tongue. 
\_He  opens  the  volume  and  sets  himself  to  the  task. 
■•Tis  writ,"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ;" — 
Here  stay'd  already,  who  will  aid  afford  ? 
So  highly  I  the  Word  can  never  rate. 
And  diffei'ently  I  must  the  text  translate, 
If  by  the  spirit  rightly  I  am  taught ; 
'Tis  writ  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Thought  ;" 
Consider  well  this  first  line — that  thy  pen 
Be  not  o'er  hasty — must  we  deem  it  then 
The  Thought  that  forms  and  moves  all  here  we  see ; 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Power,'  ' — shall  be 
The  line — yet  something  warns  me  that  I  must 
Take  heed  how  I  afford  the  words  my  trust ; 
The  spirit  aiding  me— I  now  succeed. 
And  write  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Deed." 

Poodle  !  I  tell  thee,  cease  to  growl ! 

If  I  with  you  this  chamber  share, 
You  must  leave  off  this  barking  howl, 

So  rude  a  guest  I  cannot  bear; 
One  of  us  two  this  cell  must  quit, 

And  though  unwilling  to  withhold 
My  hospitality — 'tis  fit 

You  leave  me,  free  and  uncontroll'd. 
The  door  is  open,  you  can  stray 
Where'er  you  like  upon  your  way ; 
But  what  is  this  ?  what  do  I  see  1 
Can  it  in  course  of  nature  be  1 
Is't  real,  or  but  a  shadowy  showing  I 
How  long  and  broad  the  poodle  's  growing  ! 
He  fearfully  himself  uprears,   ' 
No  dog-like  fbi*m — the  form  lie  wears. 
Some  monster  of  the  Nile  appears  ! 
What  phantom  have  I  brought  within  ? 
Fire-eyed — with  teeth  that  horrid  grin  ! 
Ah  !  now  I  know  thee — and  I  see. 

Thou  being  of  half-hellish  brood. 
That  to  o'ermaster  such  as  thee. 

The  key  of  Solomon  is  good. 

Spirits  (without,  in  the  passage).  One  within,  by 
snare  is  caught, 
Stay  without  and  follow  not ; 
As  when  the  fox  by  steel  is  taken. 
So  the  old  lynx  of  hell  is  shaken  ;< 
But  up  and  down,  with  heed  and  care, 
We  will  hover  here  and  there  ; 
Soon  he  himself  perhaps  will  free. 
But  if  any  aid  can  be 
From  us  given — one  and  all 
Let  us  be  not  fi'om  his  call. 
For  to  serve  us  every  one 
Much  he  hatli  already  done." 


Faust.  First  the  spirit  to  repel 
Of  the  four  I  use  the  spell  ; 
Salamander's  light  shall  glow. 

Undine  with  her  wave  shall  bend, 
Sylph  into  the  air  shall  go, 

kobold  from  the  earth  ascend  ; 

Who  knew  not  well 
Each  element. 
And  could  not  tell 
What  power  they're  lent. 
He  were  no  master  to  coerce 
The  spu'its  of  the  universe. 

Salamander  !  heed  thy  name, 
Vanish  in  the  glowing  flame  ! 
Together  rushing — flow,  Undine  ! 
Sytph  !  in  meteor  beauty  shine  ; 
Incubus  !  tliy  service  lend, 
Step  forth,  and  of  it  make  an  end  ! 

Of  all  four  spells  I  use,  not  one 
Appears  the  beast  to  work  upon  ; 
There  lies  he,  and  doth  on  me  glower — 
I  Iiave  not  made  him  feel  my  poAver. 
Ay !  there  thou  liest,  but  I  will 
Make  thee  hear  spells  are  stronger  still. 

Speak !  companion  ;  tell  me  now 
A  fugitive  from  hell  art  thou  ? 
If  thou  art,  this  sign  attend, 
To  which  the  troops  of  darkness  bend  1 
Ha  !  he  already  marks  it — there 
He  swells  and  bristles  up  his  hair ! 
Accursed !  canst  thou  mark  it  well, 
Unwritten,  unpronounceable  ! 

Driven  behind  the  stove,  his  form  uprears. 
Increased,  and  like  an  elephant  appeal's  ; 
He  the  whole  chamber  occupies. 

And  into  mist  would  sink  away ; 
But  stand  !  not  to  the  ceiling  rise ! 

Down  to  thy  master's  feet — there  lay  ! 
Thou  see'st  my  threat'nings  are  not  w'ords  of  light- 
With  holy  fire  I  thy  form  will  burn  ;  [ness, 

Then  wait  not  for  that  flame  of  threefold  bright- 
ness, 
Wait  not  for  spells  more  potent  yet  and  stern  ! 
[Mephistophkles,  as  the  mist  sinks,  comes  from  be- 
hind the  stove  in  the  dress  of  a  travelling  scholar. 

Meph.    Why  all  this   fuss  ?    what  may  your 
pleasure  be  ? 

Faust.  The  kernel  of  the  poodle  then  was  thee  J 
A  travelling  scholar— 'twas  a  goodly  wile  ; 
The  Casus  certainly  excites  a  smile. 

Meph.  Your  learned  worship,  I  salute  you,  yet 
Just  now  you  made  me,  with  a  vengeance,  sweat. 

Faust,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Meph.  The  question  I  must  deem 

Unworthy  one  who  rates  the  word  so  low  ; 
Who  far  estranged  from  things  that  merely  seem. 
Searches  the  depths  of  life,— its  soul  to  know. 

Faust.  But  with  your  like,  when  we  the  name 
Your  natui'e  too  we  commonly  discern,  [can  learn, 
Since  but  too  plainly  it  appears  through  all 
Your  appellations  which  men  know  and  call. 
Fly-god,  destroyt-r,  liar,— now  what  art  ? 

Meph.  Know  then  that  I  am  of  that  power  a 
Which,  willing  evil,  still  produces  good.         [part 

Faust.  What  from  this  riddle  may  be  under 
stood  i 
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Meph.  I  am  the  spirit  that  denies  for  ever, 
And  rightly— for  of  all  that  rises,  never 
One  thing  appears  but  what  deserves  to  go 
To  i-uin  and  destruction— therefore  know, 
'Tis  better  nothing  should  arise  at  all ; 
Thus  all  men  sin,  anniliilation  call— 
Evil,  in  short,  is  my  true  atmosphere  ! 

Faust.  You  say  you  ai-e  a  part,  yet  whole  are 
standing  here. 

Afeph.  I  tell  thee  but  the  modest  truth— though 
That  world  of  folly  in  a  narrow  span,  [man, 

With  boasting  speech — himself  a  tvhole  can  call ; 
I'm  part  of  that  part,  which  at  first  jvas  All, 
Part  of  that  darkness  from  whence  sprung  the  Light 
That  proudly  now  contends  with  mother  Night, 
Her  ancient  rank  and  space— yet  speeds  but  ill, — 
Sti-ive  as  Light  may  it  clings  to  matter  still ; 
It  is  from  matter  that  Light  streams  and  flows. 

Light  robeth  matter  in  its  rarest  hue, 
'Tis  matter  stops  it  as  it  streams  and  flows. 

And  'twill  I  hope  with  matter  perish  too  ! 

Faust.  Now  then  I  recognise  thy  worthy  trade  ! 
Destroy  thou  canst  not,  on  the  largest  scale. 
So  on  a  small  one  the  attempt  is  made. 

Afeph.  Ay !  and  to  say  the  truth,  with  small 
Opposed  to  nothing  from  its  birth,  [avail ; 

This  something — this  so  clumsy  earth. 
So  oft  as  I  the  task  have  set, 
I  know  not  how  to  crush  it  yet ; 
By  waves,  storms,earthquakes,and  the  levin  brand, 
Untouch'd,  unharm'd,  remains  the  sea,  the  land  ; 
And  that  damn'd  stuff, — of  man  and  beasts  the 
There  is  no  way  of  stop[)ing  that  beside  ;    [brood, 
ilow  many  have  I  buried, — yet  fresh  blood 
Still  circulates  in  ever-flowing  tide. 
Enough  to  make  one  wild  with  rage  to  be. 
And  }et  from  air,  earth,  water,  still  I  see. 
Germs  by  the  thousand  spi'inging — they  unfold 
Fi'om  wet  and  dry ;  they  rise  from  hot  and  cold, 
Had  I  not  to  myself  kept  fire  alone, 
There  would  be  nothing  I  could  call  my  ow:n. 

Faust.  Then  'gainst  the  ever-active  might, 
That  holy,  all-creative  glows, 
Thou,  clench'd  in  unavailing  spite. 
Dost  thy  cold,  devil's-fist  oppose  ! 
Work  in  some  other  mode  thy  guile, 
Of  chaos  thou  the  strangest  son  ! 

Meph.  WJiy,  we  will  think  of  it  the  while, 
More— the  next  time  we  meet — thereon  ; 
But  this  time  may  I  hence  ? 

Faust.  I  know  not  why 

You  ask  the  question,  but  now  knowing  you, 
Seek  me  again  whene'er  you  will — there  lie 
The  door,  the  windows, — here's  a  chimney  too. 

Meph.  Why,  to  confess,  your  threshold  doth 
'Lte  passing  out,  a  slight  impediment,  [present 

The  wizard's  foot  upon  its  surface  press'd. 

Faust.  By  that  then  is  your  passage  out  dis- 
If  this  your  footsteps  can  repel,  [tress'd  ? 

How  was  it  that  you  entered  ?  say. 
And  let  me  know,  you  son  of  hell. 

What  such  a  spirit  could  betray  ? 

Meph.  Observe  it  closely— all  the  lines,  you'll 
Are  not  well  drawn, — one  angle  outwardly  [see. 
Is  somewhat  open— 

Faust.  Lucky  this— and  thou, 

Hast  by  this  chance  become  my  prisoner  now. 

Meph.  The  poodle  springing  in  saw  nothing  there, 
But  now  quite  otherwise  seems  the  affair  j 
The  devil  can't  get  out. 


Faust.  Why  not  withdraw, 

Here  by  the  window  ? 

Meph.  'Tis  a  binding  law 

On  devils  and  phantoms,  that  the  self-same  way 

They  must  go  out  by  which  they  entrance  found  : 
By  any  passage  in  we're  free  to  stray. 

But  for  our  egress  we  as  slaves  are  bound. 

Faust.  Has  hell  itself  its  laws  then?  good, — if  so, 

A  binding  treaty  may  with  you  be  pass'd  ! 

Meph.  Whate'er  is  promised  shalt  thcu  truly 
know. 

Enjoying  without  decrease  till  the  last. 
But  this  is  not  so  shortly  done  ; 
More  will  we  speak  next  tune  hereon, 
And  earnestly  again  I  pray, 
For  this  time,  let  me  hence  away. 

Faust.  One  moment  yet,  and  let  me  Icarn 

Something  worth  hearing,  and  without  a  mask — 

Meph.  Nay,  let  me  go — I'll  soon  return. 

When  questions  you  at  will  may  ask, 

Faust.  I  did  not  lay  for  you  the  snare  ; 

You  sought  it  of  your  own  accord  : 
Who  finds  the  devil  once — beware  ! 
And  let  him  hold  him  tightly  there, 

He  will  not  soon  a  second  chance  afford  ! 

Meph.  Well !  if  you  say  it  shall  be,  I 
Will  stay  and  keep  you  company  ; 
But  on  condition  that  the  while 
My  skill  your  leisure  shall  beguile. 

Faust.  Do  so — your  art  I  shall  with  pleasure  sec. 
But  something  gay  and  pleasant  let  it  be. 

Meph.  This  hour,  my  friend,  will  give  your 
senses  more 
Delight,  than  any  year  you've  lived  before  ; 
The  songs  the  airy  spirits  sing. 
The  beauteous  images  they  bring. 
Are  not  an  empty  magic-play. 
Nor  merely  dreams  and  shadows — they 
Delight  on  every  sense  shall  throw — 
Smell,  taste,  and  touch,  alike  shall  know 
Their  highest  pleasure  ;— all  are  here  and  need 
No  prepai-ation  to  begin — proceed  ! 
—  Spirits  (sing).  Ye  dark,  o'er-arching  roofs  that 

Above  us — vanish,  disappear  ;  [lend 

And  let  thy  brilliant  light  descend. 

Thou  sky,  so  azure  and  so  clear, — 
Would  the  dark  clouds  that  o'er  thee  stray 
Were  melted  to  thin  air  away  ! 
Then  little  stars  would  sparkle  o'er. 
And  softer  suns  their  smiles  would  pour  ; 
The  beauty  of  the  spirit  throng, 

The  children  of  the  heavenly  king, 
Trembling,  above  us  pours  along. 

Coursed  by  Desire's  ardent  wing. 
On  earth,  behold  how  bright  and  fair. 
Gay  ribbons  flutter  in  the  air ; 
O'er  the  level  plain  they  hover. 
And  the  green-wove  bowers  they  cover. 
Where  youthful  hearts  (whose  happiness 

Glows  deep  in  thoughts'  most  hidden  mine. 
And  seeks  not  words'  unneeded  dress) 

Themselves  to  life's  best  joys  resign. 
Grove  upon  grove,  the  spreading  vine 
Doth  in  green  sprouting  tendrils  twine, 
And,  bending  down,  the  grapes  o'erflow 
With  wine  into  the  vat  below, 
Which  gushing,  flows  in  foaming  streams 
In  brooks  where  many  a  jewel  gleams  ; 
Behind  them  leaving  iiill  and  steep, 
To  seas  they  broaden,  wide  and  deep, 
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To  deck  with  beauty  brighter  still 
The  verdui'e  of  each  grassy  hill. 
The  winged  throng  that  sips  delight, 

Flies  forth  to  meet  the  orb  of  day, 
Flies  forth  to  meet  those  islands  bright 

Which  dancing  on  the  waters,  play. 
And  there  we  listen  to  the  song 
In  joyful  chorus  borne  along  ; 
And  dancers  of  the  meads  are  there 
Who  wander  freely  everywhere  ; 
Some  scale  the  heights  with  buoyant  limb  ; 
See  !  others  o'er  the  waters  swim  ; 
In  middle  air  their  forms  are  rife, 

For  others  there,  light  hovering,  play  ; 
But  all  press  onwards  to  the  life. 

Towards  the  distant,  far-away. 
Where  beams  of  joy,  that  ever  bless. 
Shine  forth  from  stars  of  happiness  .-^;_ 

Meph.  He  sleeps  !  well  done,  my  gay  and  airy 
throng. 
You  've  fairly  overthrown  him  with  your  song  ; 
I  for  this  concert  now  am  in  your  debt ; 
Thou  'rt  not  the  man  to  hold  the  devil  yet ! 
With  vision'd  forms  of  sweetness  round  him  play, 
Sunk  in  a  sea  of  error  let  him  lay  ! 

But  now  to  break  this  threshold's  spell, 

Some  rat's  keen  tooth  must  serve  me  well ; 

I  hear  one  rustling  'neath  the  oak. 

And  need  not  long  his  aid  invoke  : 

Attend  !  the  Lord  of  r-ats  and  mice, 

Of  flies  and  frogs,  of  bugs  and  lice. 

Commands  thee  gnaw  this  magic  point 

Where  he  with  oil  doth  it  anoint ; 

So  !  hopping  forth,  you're  here,  I  see, — 

Now  to  your  task  fall  instantly  ; 

The  point  that  holds  me 's  on  the  edge, 

Towards  the  threshold's  inner  ledge  ; 

Quick  !  one  bite  more  and  then  your  work's  com- 

N(Jw  Faust  !  dream  on  until  again  we  meet,  [plete. 

Faust  (awakening).  Am   1  once  more,   then, 
made  delusion's  prey  ? 
And  could  my  vision  vanish  thus  away. 

That  throng  so  rich  with  forms  of  beauty  shaped  ? 
And  was  it  in  a  dream  of  lies 
The  devil  appear'd  before  mine  eyes, 

And  that  a  poodle  from  my  room  escaped  ? 


SCENE. — FAUST'S  STUDY. 
Faust,  Mephistophblks. 

Faust.  Who   knocks  ?    Who  would  again  en- 
Upon  my  time  ?  Come  in !  Approach  !       [croach 

Meph.  'Tisl. 

Faust.  Come  in  ! 

Meph.  But  you  must  tell 

Me  so  three  times  ! 

Faust.  Come  in  then  ! 

Meph.  Well ! 

I  trust,  for  all  that  yet  has  past, 
That  we  shall  both  agi'ee  at  last ; 
To  chase  your  gloomy  thoughts  away. 
You  see  I  have  arrived  to-day, 
Apparell'd  like  a  youth  of  note 
In  silken  vest  and  scarlet  coat, 
Cock's  plume,  and  pointed  sword — and  I     * 

Advise  you — lose  no  time  in  words. 
But  take  the  self-same  dress,  and  try, 

Free,  unrestrain'd,  what  life  affords. 


Faust.  In  every  dress  I  still  must  cope 

With  this  contracted  life  of  earth  ; 
Too  young  to  be  without  a  hope, 

I'm  yet  too  old  for  empty  mirth. 
What  can  the  woi'ld  afford  to  me  1 

"  Thou  shalt  renounce,"  the  eternal  song 
That  every  day  and  hour  must  be 

Rung  in  our  ears  our  whole  life  long. 
Oil  !  bitter  tears  I  fain  could  shed, 
To  note  that  day  pass  o'er  my  head. 
That  in  its  course  would  let  me  see 
One  single  wish  fulfill' d  for  me  ! 
Each  bright  presentiment  of  joy 

This  wayward  feeling  darkens  o'er, 
And  dull  realities  destroy 

The  world  my  busy  thoughts  explore. 
At  morn  I  only  wake  to  find 

New  horrors — and  at  evening's  close 
My  couch  I  seek,  but  there  my  mind 

Feels  not  the  blessings  of  repose. 
Then  through  my  brain  wild  dreams  career 
And  harrow  up  my  soul  with  fear. 
The  God  that  dwells  within  my  breast. 

He  that  can  stir  my  inmost  soul. 
Is  powerless  o'er  all  the  rest— 

O'er  things  without  has  no  controul. 
Thus,  Being  as  a  load  I  bear, 
The  stroke  of  death  a  wish  and  prayer  ; 
With  hatred  deep  I  life  detest — 

Meph.  Yet  death   is   never    quite  a   welcome 
guest ! 

Fattst.  Oh  !  blest  is  he  whose  brow  he  binds 

With  gory  wreath  'mid  victory's  blaze  ; 
Whom  in  a  maiden's  arms  he  finds 

After  the  dance's  maddening  mar.c. 
0  that  my  soul  had  gently  sunk 

Enrapt,  before  his  spirit's  might ! 

Mt'ph.  Yet   that  brown  juice,  there,  was  not 
drunk 
By  certain  lips,  one  certain  night ! 

Faust.  It  seems  then  that  you  sometimes  try. 
By  way  of  sport,  to  play  the  spy. 

Meph.  I'm  not  omniscient,  but  may  boast. 
That  I  perceive  as  much  as  most. 

Faust.  Since,  then,  a  sweet  familiar  tone 

Could  draw  me  from  those  thronging  fears. 
And  held  my  hand  by  touching  on 

Some  feelings  left  from  childhood's  years, 
Could  wake  with  its  melodious  powers 
A  soothing  thought  of  happier  hours  , 
My  curse  descend  on  all  that  twines 

Its  jugglery  around  the  soul. 
And,  with  its  che&ting  force,  confines 

Our  hearts  to  earth  with  strong  controul  I 
Accursed  first  the  high  opinion 

In  which  the  soul  is  wrapp'd  around  ; 
Accursed  the  senses'  strong  dominion. 

For  ever  by  appearance  bound. 
Accursed  be  the  lofty  themes. 
That  play  the  cheat  to  us  in  dreams, 
The  cheat  of  glory  and  of  fame. 
The  cheat  of  an  immortal  name. 
Cursed  be  the  things  to  which  men  bov», 

And  worship  as  the  goods  of  life. 
As  house  or  land,  as  slave  or  plough, 

Or  dearer  yet — as  child  or  wife. 
Accursed  be  Mammon,  when  he  sheds 

His  stores  to  action  to  incite. 
And  cursed  his  hand,  whene'er  he  spreads 

Our  couch  for  indolent  delight. 
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Accare^  be  the  sparkling  Wine  ; 

Love's  best  emotions,  be  they  cursed, 
Hope  !  Faith  !— but  may  this  curse  of  mine 

Descend  on  Patience— last  and  woi-st ! 

Chorus  of  Invisible  Spirits. 
Woe  !  Woe  !  Ah  Woe  !  Thou  hast  destroy 'd 
A  beauteous  world,  and  made  it  void 

With  strong,  and  stern,  and  ruthless  hand ; 
Crush 'd  by  the  blow  thy  pride  hath  given. 
It  falls,  it  rends,  to  ruins  driven. 

By  tiiine— a  demigod's  command. 
And'  ours  the  task  to  bear  away 

Into  annihilation's  deep 
Thine  havoc's  wreck— and  by  the  way, 

Above  the  beauty  lost,  to  weep. 
Oh  !  mighty  'mid  the  sons  of  men  ! 
Oh  !  proud'one  !  build  it  up  again ; 

Raise  it  within  thy  breast  once  more  ! 
Begin  of  life  a  new  career 
With  sense  unstain'd,  with  feelings  clear, 
And  new-born  lays 
Our  hearts  shall  raise 
To  jieal,  that  renovation  o'er  ! 

Miph.  These  are  my  little  ones— and  heed. 

How  wisely  they  their  couusel  give  ; 
From  solitude  they  bid  you  speed, 

To  where  you  may  enjoy  and  live.      [and  dead, 
From  hence,  where  blood  and  thought  grow  dull 
Out  to  the  world  they  ask  you  to  be  led  ! 
Cease  with  your  sorrows  thus  to  play, 
V/hich  on  your  life  like  vultures  prey; 
Men  of  the  lowest,  vilest  grade. 

Where  you  companionship  may  find. 
Will  yet  recall  that  you  were  made 

To  be  a  man  amid  mankind. 
Yet  mean  I  not  to  thrust  you  there 
Amid  the  common  pack  to  fare  ; 
I  do  not  rank  among  the  great, 
But  if  with  me  you  '11  link  your  fate, 
And  wend  your  way  through  life  with  me, 
I  will  adapt  myself  to  thee, — 
Me  for  companion  thou  shalt  ever  have. 
And,  if  you  choose,  your  servant  and  your  slave. 

Faust.  And  what  for  this  am  I  to  do  again  ? 

Meph.  You  willforthata  lengthen'd  terra  obtain. 

Faust.  No  !  No  !  the  devil  is  selfish  one. 
And  will  not  readily  do  aught,  that  done. 

Might  serve  another  in  a  single  thing. 
Say,  what  then  the  condition  is  to  be. 
And  clearly  too — a  servant  such  as  thee 

A  mischief  to  the  house  full  well  may  bi*ing. 

Meph.  While  here  on  Eartli,to  be  your  slave  1 
swear, 

Still  ready  at  your  slightest  call  to  be. 
And  when  we  find  ourselves  together  there, 

You  then  shall  undertake  the  same  for  me. 

Faust.  Witii  little  trouble  am  I  curst 
About  the  Tueiie — for  if  you  first 
This  world  destroy,  I  care  not  when 
Or  how  the  other  's  built  again. 
I '.(im  this  earth  flows  each  rapture  that  is  mine  ; 
And  tliis  sun's  beams  upon  my  sorrows  shine. 
So  tlsat  I  parted  from  them  first  may  be. 
What  may  or  can,  may  hai)pen  then  for  me ; 
i*il  liear  no  more  of  what  may  be  our  fate. 
If  ill  that  future  we  shall  love  or  hate, 
Or  whether  in  thase  distant  spheres  are  known 
An  over  and  an  under  like  our  own. 

Meph.  In  such  a  mjod  as  this  thou  nmvst 


Venture  the  risk — thyself  but  bind, 
And  in  these  days  thy  soul  shall  taste 

All  the  delights  my  art  can  find  ; 
And  through  the  term  I'll  give  thee  more. 
Than  ever  man  has  seen  before. 

Faust.  And  what,  poor  devil,  canst  bestow  I 

Canst  thou  the  glorious  mind  of  man. 
In  all  its  proud  aspirings,  know  1 

May  one  like  thee  its  nature  scan  ? 
But  hast  thou  food  that  never  satisfies  ? 
Red  gold  that  melts  within  the  hand,  and  flies  ? 
A  game  at  which  though  ever  play'd. 
No  one  can  ever  win  ?  A  maid 
Who  on  my  breast  will  fondly  toy. 

Yet  even  then  my  neighbour  leers  ? 
Or  honours  bright,  and  god-like  joy, 

That  like  a  meteor  disappeai's  1 
Show  me  the  fruit  that  ere  'tispluck'd  doth  rot, 

And  trees  tiiat  bloom  anew  each  coming  day  ? 

Meph.  A  task  like  this  you  set  affrights  me  not. 

Such  pleasures  to  your  sight  I  could  display. 
But,  friend,  the  moments  now  towards  us  haste. 
When  all  tliat  's  good  we  may  in  quiet  taste. 

Faust.  No  1  If  there  ever  should  but  come  a 
When  calmly  resting  on  my  couch  I  lay,         [day 
Then  may  life  cease  ; — let  all  thy  lies  be  spent. 
And  if  thou  e'er  canst  cheat  me  to  content, 
If  all  the  flatteries  thou  canst  employ 
Can  once  betray  me  to  a  sense  of  joy, 
May  that  be  then  the  last  of  days  to  me  ! 
This  as  a  wager  do  I  offer  thee, 

Meph.  Done  ! 

Faust.  And  that  instantly  ;  whene'er  I  say 

To  one  brief  moment,  "  Stay  I  thou  art  so  fair," 
Around  me  then  tliy  fetters  thou  raayst  lay. 

And  I  will  perish,  scarcely  with  a  cai-e  ! 
Then  may  the  death-bell's  warning  call — 

Thou  from  thy  service  shalt  be  free  ! 
The  clock  may  stand,  the  index  fall, 

Be  time  a  thing  no  more  for  me  ! 

Meph.  Bethink  thee  well,  for  /  shall  not  forget ! 

Faust.  Thou  hast  full  I'ight  on  this  thy  watch  to 
set ; 
I  have  not  rashly  judged  what  powers  I  bear  ; 

As  I  exist,  'tis  but  as  slave  I  live, — 
What  boots  it  then  to  ask  whose  chains  I  wear. 

If  thine,  or  others'  hand  the  yoke  must  give  ? 

Meph.  This  very  day  then  at  the  Doctor's  feast 

I  will  my  duty  sworn  as  servant  do  ; 
But  lest  our  bond  by  chance  should  be  released, 

I  would  just  ask  you  for  a  line  or  two. 

Faust.  Why !  Pedant,  dost  thou  writing  then 
demand  ? 
Man,  or  man's  word  hast  thou  yet  never  scann'd  1 
Does  not  the  woi'ld  in  all  its  streams 

Rush  onward  free  and  uncontroU'd  ? 
But  me  a  promise  seal'd,  it  seems, 

Must  firmly  bind,  and  strongly  hold  ! 
Yet,  'tis  a  prejudice  that  long 

Has  made  its  dwelling  in  the  heart. 
And  who  would  wish  to  do  such  wrong 

As  bid  its  spell  depart  ? 
Happy  is  he  who  can  retain 
At  heart  the  truth  unmix'd  with  stain  ; 
He  mourns  no  course  he  must  pursue. 
No  sacrifice  he  needs  to  rue  ; 
But  yet  a  roll  of  parchment,  when 

'Tis  stamp'd  and  blotted  o'er  with  ink, 
Becomes  unto  the  hearts  of  men 

A  spectre  from  whose  sight  they  shrink 
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The  hand  scarce  forms  the  letters  well, 

Ere  'neath  the  pen  the  meaning  flies ; 
But  wax  and  leather  form  the  spell, 

That  doth  the  binding  power  comprise. 
Brass,  paper,  parchment,  mai'ble  white. 

Which,  wouldst  thou.  Evil  one,  of  me  ? 
Say  !  shall  I  grave  it  ?  or  but  write  ? 

I  leave  the  choice  of  all  to  thee. 

Mcph.  Why  need  you  make  so  great  a  fuss. 
And  mar  your  speech  with  passion  thus  ? 
The  merest  scrap  shall  hold  for  good. 
If  undersign'd  by  you  in  blood. 

Faust.   If  this  will  fully  satisfy  thee, 
The  silly  whim  I'll  not  deny  thee. 

Meph.  Blood's  a  peculiar  juice,  you  will  observe. 

Faust.  But  fear  not  I  shall  from  this  compact 
All  that  my  stirring  soul  desired  [swerve. 

Was  to  gain  what  I've  promised  thee  ; 
Too  high  I  find  its  thought  aspired, 

I  only  of  thy  rank  can  be. 
By  the  Great  Spirit  am  I  spurn'd. 

Thrust  far  away — and  Nature,  too. 
Now  from  my  longing  gaze  has  turn'd 

And  shut  herself  against  my  view. 
The  thread  of  thought  is  snapp'd  in  twain ; 

Nought  in  all  knowledge  can  I  find, 
But  long  has  been  disgust,  and  pain. 

And  bitter  loathing  to  my  mind. 
Amid  the  depths  of  sensuality. 

Now  let  us  quench  each  loftier  passion's  glow, 
'Neath  the  yet  unpierced  veil  of  sorcery 

Let  every  wonder  rise  to  meet  us  now. 
Into  the  rushing  on  of  Time, 
'Mid  Action's  whirl  of  good  and  crime. 

Together  let  us  speed  ; 
Then  pain  that  grieves,  and  joys  that  bless, 
And  Disappointment  and  Success, 

Each  other  may  succeed. 
Action,  without  a  stay  or  rest. 
Is  that  which  suits  man's  nature  best. 

Meph.  Nor  bound  nor  limit  is  to  thee  assign' d ; 
If  to  all  pleasure  you  devote  your  mind, 
Tasting  all  dainties  as  you  pass  them  by. 
Still  snatching  sweetness,  as  o'er  all  you  fly. 
Well  may  you  speed ; — but  quick  your  time  em- 
ploy ; 
At  once  fall  to,  and  do  not  be  so  coy. 

Faust.  Pleasure   is  not  the  thing  of  which  I 
speak. 
It  is  the  tumult  of  all  sense  I  seek  ; 
'Tis  agonising  joy,  enamour'd  hate, 
All  disappointing  pangs  that  animate  ! 
Cured  of  all  thirst  for  knowledge, — now  my  heart, 

To  every  pang  in  future  will  I  bare. 
And  all  those  feelings,  of  which  all  have  part, 

Will  I  within  ray  inmost  spirit  share. 
My  soul  shall  with  the  Highest  grasp, 

Shall  seize  alike  upon  the  Low, 
And  to  my  bosom  will  I  clasp 

All  human  weal,  all  human  woe. 
My  single  nature,  widening,  shall  embrace 

Within  itself  the  nature  shared  by  all ; 
Like  them  their  joys  and  sorrows  will  I  trace. 

And  will  at  last,  like  them,  to  nothing  fall ! 

Meph.  Oh  !  trust  me,  who  on  this  hai'd  fogd, 
For  many  thousand  years  have  chew'd. 
From  cradle  unto  bier,  no  human  breast. 
Could  ever  the  old  leaven  yet  digest ; 
I'his  WHOLE  too,  upon  which  you  set  your  thought, 
Believe  me,  for  a  god  alone  is  wrought ; 


He  lives  for  ever  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
Us  to  eternal  dai'kness  has  he  brought ; 

To  YOU  are  suited  only  day  and  night. 

Faust.  Ay  !  but  it  shall  be  so — 

Meph.  That  soon  is  s?.lil  j 

But  one  thing  still  my  peace  doth  wrong, 
That  time  is  short,  and  art  is  long  ; 

To  learn  I  thought  you'd  let  yourself  be  led ! 
Make  of  a  poet  your  associate. 

Bid  him  through  all  imagination  sweep  ; 
Make  him  all  qualities  of  good  and  great 

Upon  your  honour'd  head  together  heap  ; — 
The  lion's  courage,  port,  and  ire  ; 

The  swiftness  of  the  deer  pursued  ; 
The  quick  Italian's  blood  of  fire, 

The  Gei'man's  calmer  fortitude  : 
Let  him  for  you  the  mysteiy  find, 
How  that  together  one  may  bind 
Cunning  and  nobleness  of  mind  ! 
To  love  on  system,  and  yet  still  retain 

The  generous  and  wild  desires  of  youth  ; 
Might  I  with  such  a  man  acquaintance  gain, 

I'd  call  him  "  Mister  Microcosm,"  in  truth. 

Faust.  What  am  I  then,  if  I  can  ne'er  possess 

Of  human  life  the  highest,  brightest  part, 
To  wliich  with  evei-y  sense  I  strive  and  press  ? 

Meph.  Why,  thou  art  in  the  end— just  wha!; 
thou  art ! 
Go  !  deck  thyself  with  wigs  of  million  locks — 
Fix,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  feet  on  ell-high  stocks. 
Yet  j  ust  the  same  as  thou  art  now. 
For  ever  that  abidest  thou  ! 

Faufit.  I  feel— I  feel  it !  for  I  find 

That  I  in  vain  with  toil  have  stored 
Each  treasure  of  the  human  mind. 

Within  my  heart,  as  in  a  hoard. 
And  now  I  sit  at  last  beside  the  goal. 
No  fresh,  new  power  wells  forth  within  ray  soul  : 
I  ara  not,  after  all,  a  hair's  breadth  higher. 
Nor  to  the  Infinite  a  tittle  nigher. 

Meph.  Good  sir  !  I  see  these  things  you  view 

Just  in  the  common  garb  they  wear, 
A  wiser  course  we  must  pursue 

Before  life's  pleasures  disappear. 
The  devil ! — can  you  not  employ 

Hands,  feet,  and  head,  and  all  that's  thine? 
What  I  with  spirit  can  enjoy. 

Must  I  the  less  consider  mine  ? 
If  I  can  for  six  horses  pay. 
Their  stx'ength  is  mine — I  dash  away 
A  proper  man,  as  if  I'd  known 
All  four-and-twenty  legs  my  own. 
Come  !  come  !  aside  such  thoughts  and  ponder- 

ings  lay  ;  _ 
Or  with  them,  out  into  the  world  away. 
One  to  mere  speculation  always  given 

Is  like  a  brute  on  a  dry  coramon  bound, 
By  sorae  ill  spirit  in  one  circle  driven. 

While   pasture,   fresh   and  green,   spreads  all 
around. 

Faust.  How  shall  we  manage  ? 

Meph.  Forth  at  once  proceed  ! 

A  place  of  martyrdom  is  this  for  you  ; 

Can  you  call  this  the  sort  of  life  to  lead, 
O'erwearying  yourself  and  scholars  too  1       [trash 
Leave  this  to  neighbour  Paunch — such  straw  and 
Why  do  you  give  yourself  the  toil  to  thrash  ? 
The  best  you  know  you  dare  not  tell  the  boys  ; 
E'en  now  there's  one  approaching,  by  the  noise. 

Faust.  I'll  see  him  not — 
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Meph.  Poor  boy  !  he's  waited  long, 

To  send  liim  disappointed  back  were  wrong  ; 
Give  me  your  cap  and  gown,— and  you  shall  see, — 
This  masking  robe  will  suit  me  famously. 

lUepuU  on  the  drett. 
Trust  to  my  wit,  I  only  need 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare  ; 
In  the  mean  time  do  you  proceed. 

And  for  our  pleasant  ti'ip  prepare.  [Faust  exit. 
I  Meph.  (in  Faust's  long  gotcn).  Yes  !  Reason 
j  and  all  Knowledge  but  despise, 

I        Man's  highest  strength — and  let  thy  soul  decline 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Lies, 
I        Till  stronger  yet  is  link'd  thy  part  divine 
\    VVith  the  delusion  that  shall  round  thee  rise  ; 
I        Then — then,  without  condition,  thou  art  mine  ! 
I    His  fate  has  given  him  a  soul,  which  will, 
j    Uncurb'd,  uncheck'd,  be  pressing  onward  still ; 
Whose  o'erwrought  striving  after  distant  things 
All  near  and  earthly  pleasure  oversprings. 
I    Through  all  in  life  most  bare  and  waste, 
1        Him  will  I  lead  with  me, 
j  .And  all  things  shall  beguile  his  taste 
With  flat  vapidity, 
^mid  them  shall  he  struggle — gaze,  yet  stand 
More  strongly  fetter'd  by  my  thralling  band  ; 
'Of  all-insatiable  soul. 

To  never-slaked  desire  a  slave. 
Before  his  lips  their  drink  shall  roll, 
Untasted  fruit  before  them  wave  ; 
For  joys,  delights,  unfelt  before, 
In  vain  shall  he  with  prayers  implore. 
And  had  not  his  own  wilfulness 

His  soul  unto  the  devil  bound, 
He  must  with  certainty  no  less 
Himself  his  own  damnation  found  ! 


Tlie  Scholar  enters. 
Scholar.  I  here  have  just  arrived  from  home. 
And  all  devotion  have  I  come, 
f    To  see  and  talk  with  one  whom  all 
3        With  reverence  have  named  to  me. 
i        Meph.  Your  courtesy  doth  for  answer  call ; 
I        A  man  like  many  more  you  see  ; 
Have  you  inquired  yet  elsewhere  1 
*        Scholar.  Let  me,  I  pray,  your  interest  share  ! 
I    With  youthful  blood,  but  little  gold, 
!        And  every  wish  to  learn,  I've  come. 
i    My  mother's  heart  would  fain  withhold 
.My  steps  from  wandering  from  my  home, 
But  I  desired  to  discern 
'    -If  right  and  truth  I  here  might  learn. 

Meph.  The  very  place  these  things  to  find 
48  this  ;— 

Scholar.     But  still,  to  speak  my  mind, 
^'en  now  I  wish  myself  away  ! 
J        These  roofs  and  halls,  in  no  degree 
'    Suit  with  my  taste — and  I  must  say 
Each  room  too  narrow  seems  to  me. 
Nor  waving  branch — nor  bower  of  green 
May  there  in  any  place  be  seen. 
And  on  the  benches,  in  the  hall. 
Thought,  hearing,  sight,  forsake  me  all ! 
Meph.  These  come  with  habit  only — so 
An  infant  takes  its  mother's  breast 
Not  willingly  at  first — although 

It  feeds  full  soon  with  joyful  zest. 
So  from  the  breasts  of  Wisdom  wilt  thou  feel 
More  pleasure  with  each  day  upon  thee  steal. 

Scholar.  1  on  her  neck  shall  hang  delightedly  I 
But  tell  me  only  how  she  mine  may  be ! 


Meph.  Just  say,  before  more  time  we  lose. 
What,  for  a  faculty,  you  choose. 

Scholar.  I  wish  to  be  most  deeply  learn'd. 

And  would  ail-willingly  puraue  % 

All  things  in  earth  or  heaven  discern'd. 

In  science  and  in  nature  too. 

Meph.  You're  in  the  right  dix'ection  here  ; 
But  keep  your  thought  unbent  and  clear. 

Scholar.  I'll  give  the  task  all  heart  and  mind  ; 

But  yet  sometimes  would  gladly  play 
For  relaxation  ;  when  I  find 

A  sunny  summer's  holiday. 

Meph.  But  use  all  time  within  your  reach, 

So  rapidly  it  passes  by. 
Order,  indeed,  will  always  teach 

The  way  to  gain  on  hours  that  fly. 
For  this,  then,  I  should  wish  to  make 
You  fii-st  a  course  of  logic  take  ; 
For  'tis  an  art  by  which  the  mind 
Is  nicely  fetter'd  and  confined  ! 
Laced  up  in  Spanish-boots,  it  creeps 

Discreetly  o'er  the  path  of  thought, 
And  here  and  there  no  longer  sweeps. 

Like  marsh- lights  by  the  breezes  caught. 
Then  many  an  hour  will  be  spent 

In  teaching  what  you  once  could  get 
By  the  first  single  glance  you  lent,^"" 

As  freely  as  you  drank  or  eat ; 
But  one — two — three,  you  now  must  learn. 
Are  needed,  ere  you  can  discern. 
'Tis  with  the  fabrics  woven  by  the  mind. 

As  with  the  web  which  is  the  weaver's  care  ; 
In  this  a  single  treadle,  we  may  find, 

Can  move  at  once  a  thousand  threads — and  there 
The  shuttles  ever  back  and  forwards  play, 
And  threads  unseen  and  viewless  shoot  and  stray. 
While  midst  them  all  a  thousand  ties 

Are  struck  off"  at  a  single  blow — 
Your  wise  man  here  steps  in  and  cries, 

(T'  enlighten  you,)  "  It  must  be  so." 
The  first  being  thus, — the  second  thus, — you  see 
That  thus  the  third  and  fourth,  of  course,  must  be  j 
And  if  the  first  and  second  had  not  been. 
The  third  and  fourth  would  never  have  been  seen ! 
Scholars  in  every  time  and  place 

Great  value  on  such  lore  have  set. 
But  never  one  of  all  the  race 

Has  ever  made  a  Weaver  yet. 
He  who  life's  mystery  would  know, 

And  to  another  would  display. 
Tries  (ere  its  nature  he  can  show) 

To  orive  the  breathing  soul  away  ; 
The  parts  are  then  within  his  hand. 
And  only  want — their  living  band  ! 
Of  Nature  the  manipulation, 

The  art  is  term'd  by  chemistry. 
Which  by  its  own  denomination. 

Doth  mock  itself  unknowingly.  [cern. 

Scholar.  Your  meaning,  sir,  I  cannot  quite  dis- 

Meph.  You'll  soon  improve  in  this,  if  you  but 
All  things  you  meet  with — properly  [learn 

T '  arrange,  reduce,  and  classify. 

Scholar.  All  things  to  me  you  here  have  said. 

So  utterly  my  thoughts  confound, 
I  feel  as  if  within  my  head 

There  were  a  millwheel  turning  round  ! 

Meph.  Next  your  attention  I  would  call 

To  metaphysics — so  you'll  scan 
With  most  profound  conception — all 

Unfitted  for  the  hrain  of  man  I 
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A  learned  word  will  serve  you  well 
What's  there— and  what  is  wo/,  to  tell. 
But  use  in  this,  your  fii'st  half-year. 

The  greatest  regularity ; 
Five  lectures  every  day  you'll  hear  ; 

There,  as  the  clock  strikes,  you  must  be  : 
Be  well  prepared  before  you  go  ; 

The  paragraphs  all  learn'd  by  heart, 
QMiereby  you  will  the  better  know 

He  does  not  from  the  book  depart. 
He  cannot  then  your  mind  beguile 

With  aught  but  in  the  volume  stated  ; 
Yet  write  as  earnestly  the  while 

As  if  the  Holy  Gliost  dictated  ! 

Scholar.   I  shall  not  need  your  bidding  twice, 
I  judge  how  useful  your  advice  ; 
What  we  in  white  and  black  can  lay 
We  can  securely  bear  away. 

Meph.  Yet  choose  you  out  a  faculty  ! 

Scholar.  The  Law  will  never  suit  with  me  ! 

Meph.  I  cannot  blame  you — for  I  know 

All  to  this  science  link'd  and  wed  ; 
Both  laws  and  rights  descending  go, 

Like  a  disease  inherited. 
They  drag  along  from  race  to  race, 
They  slowly  shift  from  place  to  place  ; 
Reason  to  nonsense  turn'd  we  see, 

Well-doing  to  a  curse  is  worn  ; 
And,  'neath  the  law, — 'tis  woe  to  thee 

If  thou  hast  been  a  grandson  boi'n  ! 
But  of  the  law  born  with  us — of  the  heart — 
I         Of  this,  alas  !  no  question  e'er  is  sought  ! 
!         Scholar.  You  add  to  my  aversion ; — lucky  pax't 
j         Is  his  who  by  your  wisdom  may  be  taught  ! 
I  almost  think  that  I  Avould  be 
A  student  of  Theology. 

Meph.  I  should  not  wish  to  lead  you  wrong  ; 

In  all  this  study  it  is  hard 

Your  steps  from  the  false  way  to  guard, 
While  to  it  there  doth  still  belong 
So  much  of  hidden  poison  too,  which  we 
Scarce  from  its  antidote  can  tell  or  see. 
In  this  too,  it  is  best  to  hear 
But  one — and  by  his  words  to  swear  ; 
Upon  the  whole — fast  by  the  word  abide. 
And  safely  through  the  porch  'twill  be  your  guide, 
luto  the  temple  of  calm  Certainty. 

Scholar.  But  still  some  meaning  with  the  word 
must  be. 

Meph.  'Tis  true  !  but  one  need  never  care  to 

Too  much  anxiety  or  toil  on  this  ;  [spend 

For,  just  where  meaning  fails,  the  word  will  lend 

Its  aid  in  time  that  cannot  come  amiss. 
With  words  we  safely  may  dispute, 

On  words  we  can  a  system  lay ; 
With  our  belief,  words  nicely  suit. 

And  from  a  word  can  nought  be  took  away. 

Scholar.  You  with  my  questions  I  detain. 

But  pray  excuse  me — I  would  yet 
Hear  you  on  Medicine's  art  explain, 

And  words  of  guidance  for  me  set. 
Three  years  are  but  a  shorten'd  tide, 
And,  ah  !  the  field  is  very  wide  ; 
When  but  a  single  hint  is  known 

One  then  can  better  feel  one's  way. 

Meph.  (aside).  I'm  tired  of  this  pedantic  tone, 

And  must  again  the  downright  devil  play. 
lAloud.-\ 
The  spirit  of  Med'cine  soon  is  master'd  ; — through 

The  great  and  little  world  you  search  your  way. 


And  then  let  all  things,  at  the  last,  pursu 

Their  course,  just  as  it  pleases  God  they  may. 
In  vain  you  rpve  through  such  a  space 

With  Science  for  your  guide  or  plan  ; 
Each  one  you  meet  will  only  trace 

And  learn  the  parts  he  easiest  can. 
Who  can  the  passing  moment  take 
And  of  it  all  advantage  make, 

Him  you  will  find  the  proper  man. 
You're  fairly  built,  and  seem  beside 

As  if  you  had  some  boldness  too  ; 
If  you  but  in  yourself  confide. 

Then  other  souls  will  trust  in  you. 
But  above  all,  learn  how  to  treat 

The  women — for  their  "  Ah's"  and  "  Oli's" 
So  multiform,  you  soon  may  meet  ; 

For  from  one  point  their  healing  flows. 
Be  you  but  passably  demure, 
Command  o'er  all  you'll  soon  secure  ; 

A  title  first  must  be  possest, 
In  you  a  confidence  to  breed  : 

Superior  knowledge  'twill  attest, 
And  show  your  art  doth  all  exceed. 
Those  little  favours  then  at  once  you  gain, 
For  which  another  coaxes  years  in  vaui. 
Adroitly  learn  their  pulse  to  feel — 

And  boldly  round  the  slender  waist 
Your  arm,  with  knowing  glances,  steal. 

To  try  how  tightly  it  is  laced  ! 

Scholar.  There's  sense  in  thai— one  sceth  there, 
At  any  rate,  the  how  and  where  ! 

Meph.  All  theory,  my  friend,  is  grey  ; 

But  green  is  life's  bright,  golden  tree  ! 

Scholar.  And  yet,  in  truth,  I  needs  must  say. 

All  this  appears  a  dream  to  me  ! 
Dare  I  another  time  your  wisdom  task, 
And  on  these  grounds  once  more  to  hear  you,  ask? 

Meph.  What  I  can  give  shall  willingly  be  thine  ! 

Scholar.  But  thus  I  really  cannot  from  you  go  ; 

This  blank-leaved  volume  I  have  hei'e  is  mine ; 
This  token  of  your  favour  will  you  show  1 

Meph.  Most  willingly — 

IHe  takes  the  book,  writes,  and  returns  it. 
Scholar  (reads).  ''Eritis  sicut  Deus,  scientes  bonum 
et  malum." 
[He  shuts  the  book  reverentially,  and  fakes  his  leave. 

Meph.    Ay  !  only  trust  to  that  old  text,  and 
take 
The  counsel  of  my  ancient  friend,  the  Snake, 
And  soon  will  come  a  time  when  you  shall  see 
Good  cause  for  grief,  though  "hke  to  God"  you  be. 

Faust  (enters J.  Where  now,  then  I 

Meplt.  Where  it  pleases  thee  ; 

The  great  and  little  world  we'll  see. 
And  with  what  joy  and  pleasure  you 
The  boundless  course  will  revel  through  ! 

Faust.  But  with  this  beard— too  well  I  know 

Life's  light  and  easy  art  I  need  ; 
One  with  the  world  I  ne'er  could  grow, — 

The  experiment  will  not  succeed. 
When  X  in  others'  presence  stand, 

I  feel  myself  so  mean,  so  small, 
That  now  I  know  on  every  hand 

Embai'rassments  will  on  me  fall. 

Meph.  All  this,  my  friend,  will  time  provide. 

And  of  itself,  itself  will  give  ; 
Soon  as  you  in  yourself  confide, 

You  know  the  way  to  live  ! 

Faust.  How  do  we  set  upon  our  road  ? 

Where  is  our  carriage,  servant,  horse  ? 
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Me  ph.  This  mantle  we  but  spread  abroad, 

And  through  the  air  'twill  speed  our  course. 
For  our  bold  journey  you  will  take 

Your  baggage  small,  compact  iu  girth  j 
Some  vapour  I  will  ready  make 

Shall  lift  us  lightly  from  the  earth. 
Swift  shall  we  mount  if  we  ai*e  light  of  weight  j 
You,  on  your  novel  life,  let  me  congratulate. 

lExeunt. 
♦ 

SCENE. — AUERBACH*S  CELLAR,  LEIPSIC. 

A  company  of  jovial  felloios  drinking. 
Fkosch,  Brander,  Altmaier,  Sikbel. 
Frosch.  Will  no  one  drink  ?  none  laughter  wake  ? 
ril  teach  you  then  some  mouths  to  make; 
You  all  seem  like  damp  straw  to-day. 
Yet  light  enough  can  blaze  away. 
At  other  times ; — 

Bran.  The  fault  is  thine, 

You  give  not  to  our  mirthfuluess 
Luffoonery  nor  beastliness. 

Frosch.  There,  then,  are  both — 

[_Throics  a  glass  o/tcinc  over  Brander's  head. 
Bran.  You  double  swine  ! 

Frosch.   You  wish'd  yourself  it  should  be  so  ! 
Sielicl.  Who  quarrels  to  the  door  shall  go  ! 
With  open  heart  strike  up  the  round  ! 
Swill,  shout,  till  all  the  roofs  resound  ! 
Up,  holla  !  Ho  ! 

All.  I'm  lost,  I  swear  ! 

He  splits  my  head — some  cotton  here  ! 
Siebel.  'Tis  only  when  the  echoes  burst. 
Rolling  from  arch  to  arch  along. 
That  to  our  cars  is  token'd  first 
The  power  of  bass  amid  the  song  ! 
Frosch.  Right!  hence  with  him  who  takes  amiss 
Aught  here  !     A  tara,  lara,  da  ! 
Alt.  A  tara  !  lara,  lara,  da  ! 
Frosch.  Our  throats  are  fairly  tuned  by  this  ! 

[Sings. 
"  The  dear  old  Roman  empire  !  how, 
Pray,  holds  ii  still  together  ?  " 
Bran.  A  na.sty  and  offensive  song  ! 
Political  !  pshaw  !  stupid,  wrong  ! 
Thank  God  with  every  coming  morn, 
Free  from  state  troubles  you  were  born  ; 
And  that  you  have  not  got  to  bear 
Aught  of  the  Roman  empire's  care  ! 
1  count  it  gain  that  mine  is  not 
A  chancellor's  or  kaiser's  lot  ! 

Still,  of  a  chief  we  should  not  fail, — 
To  choose  a  pope  then  be  our  plan  ; 

You  know  the  gifts  that  turn  the  scale, 
And  elevate  the  man  ! 

Frosch  (sings).  « Soar  up.  Dame  Nightingale, 
My  love  ten  thousand  times."  [and greet 

Sit^bel.  No  greeting  to  your  love  betide  ! 
No,  not  one  greeting  shall  there  be  I 
Frosch.  A  greeting  and  a  kiss  beside  ! 
Thou  shalt  not  hinder  me  !  iSings. 

"  Open  bolts  !   'tis  stilly  night, 

Open  bolts  !  the  lovers  waking  ! 
Shut  the  bolts  !  when  morning's  light 
And  coming  day  are  breaking." 
Siebel.  Ay !  sing  her  praise  in  song  and  rhyme  I 
For  me  to  laugh  will  come  a  time  ; 
She'll  cheat  you  as  she  's  cheated  me. 
So  may  her  love  a  goblin  be  ! 


Upon  a  dark  and  crossing  way 

May  some  such  devil  with  her  play  ; 

An  old  he-goat  may  wicker  her  "  good-night,'' 

As  he  from  Blocksberg  gallops  in  his  flight ! 

A  hearty  knave  of  fle^i  and  blood 

Is  for  the  wench  by  far  too  good ! 

So  of  no  "greeting"  here  begin. 

Unless  to  smash  her  windows  in  I 

Bran,  {striking  the  table).     Attend  here  !  all 
you  gentlemen — 

Grant  that  of  life  I  something  know  ; 
On  loving  folks  here  sitting,  then, 

I  something  useful  will  bestow  ! 
A  song  now  of  the  newest  coin. 
And  you  the  chorus  boldly  join  !  ISings. 

A  rat  once  in  a  cellar  dwelt. 

On  fiit  and  butter  only  fed  it. 
Until  he  raised  a  paunch,  that  might 

Have  done  e'en  Dr.  Luther  credit! 
The  cook  laid  poison  in  the  place, 
Then  scarce  he  there  found  brcathmg  space— 

Chorus.— As  if  Love's  burning  element 
Had  been  within  his  body  pent ! 

Then  round  he  ran,  and  out  he  flew, 
At  every  pool  he  stopp'd  and  tasted, 

lie  gnaw'd  and  scratched  through  all  the  house. 
But  naught  avail'd,— his  fury  lasted  ! 

In  anguish  gave  he  many  a  bound, 

But  soon,  poor  beast,  an  end  he  found  ! 

Chorus. — As  if  Love's  burning  element 

Had  been  within  his  body  pent ! 

He  ran  into  the  kitchen  then. 

For  very  pain— in  open  day  too  ! 
And  panting,  fell  upon  the  floor. 

Where  terribly  convulsed  he  lay  too ! 
Then  laugh'd  the  poisoner,  o'er  him  stretcli'd— 
Ila  I  he  his  latest  breath  has  fetch 'd  ! 

Chorus. — As  if  Love's  burning  element 
Had  been  within  his  body  pent .' 

Siebel.  How  chuckle  all  these  senseless  flats  ! 

A  noble  cuiming  this,  'tis  true. 
This  laying  poison  for  poor  rats  ! 
Bran.  They're  favour'd  then,  perhaps,  by  you  ! 

Alt.  The  bald-pate  paunch  !  this  luckless  lot. 

Thus  hearing  he  has  soften'd  grown  ; 
He  sees  the  swell 'd-up  rat  has  got 

A  figure  very  like  his  own  ! 

Enter  Faust  and  Mephistophblks. 

Meph.  (to  Faust).  But  above  all  things,  I  must 
bring  you  where 
You  may  the  mirth  of  merry  fellows  share  ; 
With  whom  it  will  be  thine  to  see 

How  lightly  life  can  pass  away  ; 
With  churls  like  these,  now,  it  can  be 

A  feast  with  every  coming  day  : 
With  little  wit,  and  much  content. 
All  in  a  narrow  circle  pent. 
Speed  in  the  rounding  dance  away. 
Like  kittens  with  their  tails  at  play  ; 
So  while  no  headache's  grief  they  find. 

And  while  their  host  will  credit  give. 
Free  from  all  care  they  keep  their  mind. 

And  meiTily  and  gaily  live. 

Bran.  Just  off  t'weir  journey,  one  may  swear  t 
I  see  it  by  their  wondering  air. 
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Frosch.    Truly   thou'rt   right  —  Leipsic  's  the 

'Tis  mine, — and  I  do  love  it  well,  [place  ! 

A  little  Paris — by  their  grace 

You  may  at  once  its  people  tell  ! 

Siebel.  Who  should  you  take  them  both  to  be  ? 

Frosch.  Let  me  alone,  and  you  shall  see 

1'  the  drinking  of  a  glass,  I'll  wind 
It  out  of  both  of  them,  in  truth, 

As  easily  as  you  would  find 
The  drawing  of  an  infant's  tooth. 

They  proud  and  discontented  seem. 

So  that  they're  nobly  born  I  deem. 

Bran.  They're  mountebanks,  I'll  wager  well. 

Alt.  Most  likely  !  now  I'll  smoke  them — note  ! 

Meph.  {to  Faust).  These  fools  would  not  the 
devil  smell, 

Although  he  had  them  by  the  throat  ! 

Faust.  I  greet  you,  gentlemen 

Siebel.  And  you  we  greet  ! 

[To  himself,  looking  askance  at  Mephistophjjles. 
What !  does  the  fellow  halt  upon  the  feet  ? 

Meph.  Are  we  allow'd  with  you  to  sit  ? 

Then  in  good  liquor's  stead  (which  here 
It  seems  that  we  can  hardly  get), 

Good  company  shall  be  our  cheer. 

Alt.  A  dainty  taste  appears  this  gentleman's  ! 

Frosch.  You  are  from  Rippach,  lately — tell  us. 

If  ever  there,  before  you  came  away,        [pray. 
You  chanced  to  sup  a  night  with  Mister  Hans  ? 

Meph.  We  pass'd  him,  gentlemen,  to-day, 

When  last  we  with  him  held  some  speech ; 
He  of  his  cousins  much  did  say, 

And  sends  his  compliments  to  each  ! 

iHe  bows  to  Frosch. 

Alt.  (aside).  You  had  it  there — you  see  he's 
up  to  it ! 

Siebel.  A  cunning  fellow  ! 

Frosch.  Only  Avait  a  bit  ! 

I'll  have  him  yet ! 

Meph.  Unless  I'm  wrong, 

Some  well-used  voices  we  could  hear 
Singing  the  chorus  of  a  song  ; 

Doubtless  the  echoes  must  be  clear, 
And  through  these  vaulted  arches  ring 
Most  adrau'ably  while  you  sing. 

Frosch.  An  amateur,  perhaps  ! 

Faust.  Oh  !  no  ! 

Small  is  the  skill  my  voice  would  show ; 
My  pleasure  in  the  art  is  all 
That  I  may  venture  great  to  call. 

Alt.  Give  us  a  song  ! 

Me/>h.  Oh  !  if  you  like, 

I  will  into  a  hundred  strike. 

Siebel.  But  let  it  be  bran  new,  I  pray  ? 

Faust.  We  are  upon  our  homeward  way 
From  Spain — and  have  not  travell'd  long 
From  that  bright  land  of  wine  and  song. 

Meph.  (sings).  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  king 
Who  had  a  wondrous  flea  ! 

Frosch.  Didst  mark  that  well  1  I  deem  a  flea 
A  neat  and  cleanly  guest  to  be  1 

Meph.  (sings).  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  king 

Who  had  a  wondrous  flea, 
And  by  him  it  no  less  was  loved 

Than  his  only  son  might  be  ; 
The  monarch  for  his  tailor  call'd, 

Who  hasted  thereupon — 
*<=  There  !  make  the  youngster  clothes  to  weai', 

And  put  him  breeches  on  '  " 


Bran.  Forget  not  that  the  tailor  's  told 
To  see  he  gives  a  careful  fit, 
And,  as  his  head  he  dear  doth  hold. 
He  make  the  breeches  smoothly  sit. 

Meph.  (sings).  In  silken  robes,  and  satin,  too, 

This  flea  was  now  array'd. 
Had  ribbons  on  his  coat — and  wore 

A  cross  thereon  display'd  ! 
Soon  he  a  broad,  bright  star  did  sport. 

And  a  minister  he  grew. 
Then  call'd  his  cousins  up  to  court, 

And  made  them  noble  too  ! 

The  courtiers  smooth  and  ladies  fair 

Were  now  tormented  sore, 
From  queen  to  waiting-maid,  thev  Averc 

All  prick'd  and  bitten  o'er. 
Yet  dared  they  not  to  crack  them. 

Or  scratch  them  in  despite ; 
But  we'll  soon  crack  and  stifle  them. 

If  us  they  dare  to  bite. 

Chorus  (shouting).  But   we'll  soon   crack  and 
If  us  they  dare  to  bite.  [stilie  them, 

Frosch.  Bravo  !  that  sounded  famously  !     • 

Siebel.  And  so  shall  perish  every  flea  ! 

Bran.  Point  your  fingers  and  nick  them  fine  \ 

Alt.  Freedom  for  ever  !  Hurrah  for  wine  ! 

Meph.  I  willingly  a  glass  would  raise. 
And  drink  with  you  to  freedom's  praise, 
If  that  the  wine  they  give  us  here 
Only  a  little  better  were. 

Siebel.  We'll  not  hear  that  again  from  thee  ! 

Meph.  But  that  the  host  would  angry  be, 
I'd  freely  treat  each  worthy  guest. 
From  our  own  cellar,  to  the  best  ! 

Siebel.  Out  with  it !     I  the  blame  will  bear  ! 

Frosch.  Ay  !  a  good  glass  for  us  prepare. 
And  we  will  pi'aise  you,  one  and  all  ; — 
Don't  let  your  sample  be  too  small. 
My  skill  in  judging  is  but  dull 
Unless  1  have  my  mouth  right  full. 

Alt.  (aside).  They're  from  the  Rhine,  I  think  ! 

Meph.  Here  !  bring 

A  gimlet,  quick  ! 

Bran.  Why  such  a  thing  ? 

No  barrels  at  the  door-way  stand  ! 

Alt.  The  landlord's  tooi-chest  's  here  at  hraid  1 

Meph.  (taking  the  gimlet — to   Frosch).  Now, 
say  what  sort  of  wine  you'll  take. 

Frosch.  What  do  you  mean  ?  have  you  so  many 
here  ? 

Meph.  I  tell  you,  each  of  you  your  choice  may 
make. 

All.  (to  Frosch).  Licking  your  lips,  already,  I 
declare  I 

Frosch.  Well,  then  !  if  I  may  choose — the  wine 
That  grows  upon  the  banks  of  Rhme  ! 
It  ever  is  our  fatherland 
Gives  the  best  gifts  unto  our  hand. 

Meph.  (bores  a  hole  in  the  table  where  Frosch 
sits).  A  little  wax  to  make  some  stoppers — 

Alt.  See ! 

These  are  mere  juggler's  tricks  ! — 

Meph.  (to  Brandi<;r).         What  wine  for  thee  ? 

Bran.  Oh  !  why.    Champagne,  and  sparkling 
let  it  be  ! 
[Mephistopheles  lores  another  hole  ;  one  of  them  in 
the  mean  time  has  made  some  stoppers  from  the  wax 
and  stopped  the  hole*. 
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liran.  We  cannot  alwaj-s  what  is  foreign  shun, 
The  good  so  far  from  us  we  often  see  ; 
True  Germans  liate  all  Frenchmen,  every  one, 
But  yet  will  drink  their  wine  most  willingly. 
Siebel  (tchUe  Mephistopheles    approaches  his 
place).  I  own  I  like  not  acid  wine, 
A  glass  of  right-down  sweet  be  mine  ! 

Meph.  (boring).  Full  soon,  then,  shall  Tokay  be 

thine. 
j^lt.  Here,  gentlemen  !  just  look  at  me  ; 
You're  only  mocking  us,  I  fear  ! 
Meph.  That  were  too  great  a  liberty, 
With  guests  like  those  around  us  here  ! 
Hut  quickly  say — declare  with  speed, 
What  wine  shall  I  unto  you  bring  ? 
„///.  Oh  !  any  that  you  have  ;— no  need 
Of  much,  or  Icngthen'd  questioning. 
jileph.  (After  the  holes  are  all  bored  and  stopped,  says 
trith  stranpe  cjestures) 
By  the  vine-stock  wine  is  borne, 
HiLjh  the  he-gout  bears  his  horn  ; 
Though  flowing  is  its  juice — yet  still 

But  wooden  is  the  vine. 
And  so  the  wooden  table  will 

Yield  foith  for  us  our  wine  ! 
An  insight  this  to  Nature's  hidden  cell. 
And  see  tliat  you  believe  the  miracle  ! 
Now  di-aw  the  plugs,  and  to  it  go  ! 

-.-///.  [As  then  take  out  the  stoppers  and  the  wine  each 
has  named flnics  into  his  glass.) 
Oh  !  beauteous  stream,  that  here  dost  flow  ! 

Mcph.  Only  I  beg,  be  cautious  still 
That  none  of  you  the  liquor  spill  ! 

\_They  drink  frequently. 
All  {sing).  "  As  happy  alias  cannibals! 
CInd  as  Jive  hundred  swine  .'" 
Mcph.  {to  Faust).  Now  they  enjoy  !  mark  but 

their  glee  ! 
Faust.  I  would  much  rather  go  away  ! 
Meph.  Just  note  how  bestiality 
^^  ill  gloriously  itself  display  ! 

Siebel.   (Drinking  carelessly,  the  wine  is  spilt  on  the 
ground,  and  turns  into  Jlame.) 
Help  !  fire  !  help  !  here's  flaming  bell  ! 

Meph.    (addressing    the  Jlame).      Be    quiet  ! 
friendly  element  ! 
For  tliis  time,  friend,  (io  Sikbel,)  the  drop  that  fell 
Wjis  but  from  purgatory  sent. 
Siebel.  What's   that  !     It  seems   you   do   not 
For  this  you  shall  most  dearly  pay  1  [know  us  ! 
Frosch.  This  let  him  only  twice  but  show  us  ! 
All.  Best  get  him  quietly  away  ! 
Siebel.  What,  sir  !  and  do  you  dare  with  us 
Practise  your  hocus-pocus  thus  ! 
j'ifeph.  Silence  !  old  Wine-cask  ! 
^^^iebel.  Broomstick  !  will 

You  add  then  insult  to  disdain  ? 
I] ran.  Only  just  be  a  moment  still, 
And  blows  shall  pretty  thickly  rain  ! 
Alt.   {pulls  one  of  the  plugs  out  of  the  table,  and  fire 

flies  out  of  the  hole  against  liim). 
I  bum  !  I  burn  ! 
Siebel.  Here's  sorcery  ! 

Thrust  home  !  the  knave  is  stabbing  free  ! 
I'lhcy  draw  their  knives,  and  rush  on  Mkphistophbles. 
Meph.   {with  solemn  gestures). 
Image  false  * 

And  word  as  strange, 
Sense  and  place 
Together  change ! 


Let  your  influence  appear 

Here  awhiie,  and  after,  there. 

[_2'hey  stand  astounded,  and  look  at  each  other. 

Alt.  Where  am  1 1     What  a  beauteous  land  ! 
Frosch.  Vineyards  !  or  sure  my  sight  deceives  ! 
Siebel.  And  here  are  grapes,  too,  close  at  hand  ! 
Bran.  And  see  !  beneath  theu*  spreading  leaves. 
How  fine  a  stem  doth  twine 
And  what  a  bunch  doth  shine  ! 

IHe  seizes  Siebbl  by  the  nose  ;  the  others  do  the  same, 
and  brandish  their  knives. 
Meph.  (as  before).  Now,  Error  !  loose  from  off 

their  eyes 
The  band  that  keeps  them  blind  ; 
And  how  the  devil  jokes, — do  you 
Hereafter  bear  in  mind  ! 
llle  vanishes  with  Faust  ;  the  men  shrink  from  each 
other. 
Siebel.  What's  this  ? 
Alt.  How  now  ! 

Frosch.  Here  is  no  vine  ! 

Was  it  your  nose  ? 

Bran,  {to  Siebel).  And  here  is  thine  ! 
Within  my  hand  ! 

Alt.  The  shock,  I  swear, 

Has  thriirrl  all  through  me  ;  quick  !  a  chair  ! 
For  I  am  sinking  ! 

Frosch.  Only  say, 

What  was  it  that  deceived  our  sense  ? 

Siebel.   Where  is  the  knave  ?  If  ever  in  my  way 
He  comes  again,  lie  not  with  life  goes  thence  ! 
Alt.  I  saw  him  on  a  cask  astride, 
From  out  the  cellar  swiftly  ride, — 
Saw  it  myself  ; — my  feet  feel  dead, 
And  heavy,  as  two  lumps  of  lead  ! 

iGoing  to  the  table. 
I  wonder  if  our  gushing  stream 
Is  flowing  still  ! 

Siebel.  A  cheat !  a  dream  ! 

Was  all  we  saw — a  dazzling  shine. 

Frosch.  And  yet  I  thought  our  drink  was  wine  ! 
Bran.  How  was  it  with  the  grapes  and  vine  ? 
Alt.  Let  any  one  hereafter  tell 
Me  not  to  trust  in  miracle  ! 


SCENE. — THE  WITCh's   KITCHEN. 

AJire  is  burning  on  a  low  hearth.  A  large  cauldron 
is  hanging  over  it.  In  the  fumes  which  rise  from 
the  vessel  various  Jigures  are  seen.  A  Female 
Monkey  is  sitting  by  the  cauldron,  skimming  it, 
and  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil  over.  The 
Male  Monkey,  with  the  youvg  ones,  is  sitting 
near  the  fire,  warming  himself.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  decked  with  the  rarest  articles  and 
utensils  of  Witchery. 

Faust,  Mbphistophklbs. 

Faust.  With  loathing  deep  I  feel  my  soul  imbued 

For  this  mad  witchcraft — dost  thou  promise  me 
That  I  shall  really  ever  be  renew'd 

In  this  wild  chaos  of  insanity  ? 
And  do  I  need  advice  in  aught 
That  can  by  an  old  hag  be  taught  I 
Will  all  her  filthy  cookery 

Fiom  off  this  body  really  steal 
Full  thirty  years  ? — Ah  !  woe  is  me, 

If  nothing  better  you  reveal ! 
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Hope  is  departed  from  me  ; — can 

It  be  that  in  all  nature's  round, 
Search'd  by  the  noble  soul  of  man, 

No  such  a  draught  was  ever  found  !        [again, 

Meph.  My  friend,   in  this  you    wisely  speak 

Nature  one  means  of  growing  young  affords  ; 
Another  book,  though,  does  the  lore  contain, 

And  'tis  a  chapter  strange,  the  mode  records. 

Fmist.  Oh  !  tell  it  me  ! 

Meph.  If  you  the  means  would  hold 

Without  physician,  sorcery,  or  gold, 
Betake  yourself  forthwith  into  the  field, 
And  hack  and  dig — the  spade  and  mattock  wield  ; 
Yourself,  and  all  your  thoughts,  confine 
Within  a  narrow  bounding  line  ; 
Be  {ill  your  food  of  simplest  kind, 

Live  as  a  beast,  the  beasts  among. 
And  never  let  it  in  your  mind 

Be  deem'd  a  robbery  or  wrong. 
If  you  yourself  manure  the  soil 
That  yields  its  harvests  to  your  toil. 
Trust  me — this  mode  's  the  best,  to  give 
One  youth — though  eighty  years  one  live  ! 

Fauat.  To  this  I  never  yet  was  used — nor  can 

I  e'er  to  take  the  spade  in  hand  submit. 
It  suits  me  not,  this  narrowest  life  of  man — 

Meph.  Then  must  the  Witch,  at  last,  accom- 
plish it. 

Faust.  Why  the  Witch  only  ?     Can  not  you 
Yourself  this  magic  potion  brew  1 

Meph.  A  pretty  pastime  !     I  could  build  the 
while 
A  thousand  bridges,  and  with  less  of  toil ! 
Not  only  skill  and  science  doth  it  ask. 
But  patience,  too,  is  wanted  for  the  task  : 
A  quiet  spiint  is  content 

For  years  to  fashion  and  produce  ; 
By  time  alone  that  power  is  lent. 

That  gives  its  virtue  to  the  juice. 
And  all  the  things  of  which  'tis  wrought 

Are  wondrous  of  their  kind,  and  rare. 
True  !  by  the  devil  she  was  taught. 

Yet  cannot  he  the  draught  prepare. 

{Looking  at  the  Monkeys. 
Behold  !  in  truth,  a  pretty  pair, 
The  niaiden  this — the  boy  is  there. 

[^Addressing  them. 
It  seems  the  Mistress  is  away  ! 

Monkeys.  To  the  feast  she-'s  sped, 
Fi'om  the  house  has  fled 
Out  from  the  chimney-stone  to  stray  ! 

Meph.  And  pray,  how  long  then  may  it  be. 

She  for  her  rovings  doth  require  * 

Monkeys.  A  time  about  as  long,  as  we 

May  warm  our  paws  before  the  fire. 

Meph.  {to  Faust),    What  think  you  of    this 

pretty  pair  ? 
Faust.  Such  bestial  things  ne'er  met  mine  eye. 
Meph.  Nay  !  a  discourse  like  this,  1  swear, 
Is  just  what  I  prefer  to  try. 

[Speaking  to  the  Monkeys. 
But  say,  cursed  whelps,  what  is  it  you 
Are  in  this  porridge  stirring  up  i 
Monkeys.  Coarse  beggars'  broth  we  cook — 
Meph.  No  few 

Will  come,  then,  with  you  here  to  sup. 

He  Monkey  (approaching  and  /awning  on  Mepb.) 
Oh  !  throw  me  the  dice. 
Make  me  rich  in  a  trice ; 


Oh,  quick  let  me  money  but  gain  ! 
Now  my  fate  is  but  sad, — 
But  if  money  I  had, 

Full  soon  should  I  honour  obtaiu. 

Meph.  How  blest  the  brute  would  think  him- 
self to  be, 
Could  he  but  throw  into  the  lottery  ! 

[The  Young  ^Monkeys,  who  have  been  playing  with  a 
glass  globe,  now  roll  itforioards. 

He  Monkey.  This  is  the  world, 
That  rises  and  sinks  ; 
It  roUeth  unceasing. 

Like  glass  it  clinks  ; 
How  soon  that  breakclh  ! 

All  empty  its  core, 
Here  brightly  it  shiuetli, 

And  here  still  more. 
/  live  for  ever. 

Son  !  do  not  try 
To  come  nearer — for  tliou 
Art  of  those  who  die  ! 
This  is  clay — and  when  it  brealcetli, 
Potsherds  on  the  earth  it  makcth  ! 

Meph.  What  is  this  sieve  for  ? 
He  Monkey  {taking  it).  Oh  !  if  thou 

Wert  but  a  thief — I'd  know  thee  now  ! 

[He  goes  to  the  She  Monkey,  and  makes  her    look 
through  it. 

Look  through  ! — the  thief 

Dost  know  him  well  ! 
And  darest  thou  not 

His  name  to  tell  \ 

Meph.  {approaching  the  fire).    And  here — this 
pot? 

He  Monkey.  The  silly  sot ! 
He  knows  it  not — 

He  knoweth  not  the  kettle  ! 

Meph.  You  churlish  brute  ! 

He  Monkey.  Here  take  this  brusli 

And  sit  down  on  the  settle  ! 

Faust  {who  during  this  time  has  been  standing  leforc, 
a  mirror,  sometimes  approaching,  and  somctinms 
receding  from  it). 
What  do  I  look  on  !     What  a  form  of  lieavcn, 

Within  this  magic  mirror  meets  my  gaze  ! 
Love  !  let  to  me  thy  swiftest  wing  be  given, 

To  waft  me  to  the  region  where  she  strays  ! 
Ah  !  when  I  leave  this  single  spot, 

Or  venture  to  approach  more  near, 
She  fades,  and  I  behold  her  not, 

She  seems  in  mist  to  disappear  ! 
A  woman's  beauteous  form — oh  !  can  it  be, 

Such  loveliness  was  e'er  to  woman  given  ! 
In  those  soft  limbs  reposing,  must  I  see 

The  inmost  essence  of  each  brighter  heaven  ? 
Oh  !  must  I  seek  on  eai'th  in  vain 

This  vision's  likeness  to  obtain  ? 

Meph.  Why,  when  a  God  six  days  has  wrought. 

And  at  the  finish, "  Bravo  !"  cries, 
'Tis  naturally  to  be  thought 

That  something  clever  should  ai'ise. 
This  time,  your  eye  with  gazing  sate, 

I  can  obtain  you  such  a  fair  ; 
And  his  will  be  a  happy  fate. 

Who  her,  as  bridegroom,  home  sliall  beai% 
[Tav^t  remains  looking  into  the  mirror;  Mbphisto- 
PHELEs  lies  down  on  the  settle,  and  plays  with  the 
brush,  continuing  (o  speak. 
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Here  sit  I,  like  a  king  upon  his  throne  ; 
The  scop:  re  's  here — I  want  a  crown  alone  ! 

Monkey:*  (tcho  have  thit  while  been  mnki up  all  sorts 
c/slraniie  gestures  to  each  other,  brimjing  a  crown 
to  Mkphistofhblbs,  toith  loud  cries). 
Here  is  a  crown — but  be  so  good 
As  glue  it  on  with  sweat  and  blood  ! 

[Thej/ handle  the  crown  awkvar dip,  break  it  in  two 
pieces,  and  jump  about  with  them. 
Now  'tis  done.     We  see  and  speak, 
We  can  hear,  and  rhjines  can  make  ! 

Faust,  {gazing  in  the  mirror).  Woe  to  thee, 
Faust  !  my  soul  I  feel 
Begins  in  frenzy  wild  to  reel  ! 

Meph.  (looking  at  the  beasts).  My  own  head  too 

is  tottering  now. 
Monkeiis.  If  all  goes  lucky— and  when  it 
May  haply  chance  that  all  things  fit, 
Then  many  thoughts  uprising  glow  ! 
Faust.  My  heart  begins  to  burn — away  ! 
Oh,  do  but  let  us  haste  from  here  ! 
Meph.  {in  the  same  position).  Well  !   no  one 

can  deny  that  they, 
As  j)oets,  are  at  least  sincere  ! 
[ne  cauldron,  which  the  She  Monkey  has  neglected, 
begins  to  boil  over  ;  a  great  flame  rises  an<l  shoots 
up  the  chimney.     The  Witch  cotncs  d><wn  the  chim- 
ney, through  the  flame,  uttering  horrible  cries. 
Witch    Eu  !  Eu  !  Eu  !  Eu  ! 
Cursed  beasts — damnation  on  ye  both, 
Nogiecting  thus  the  pot  and  broth, 
And  scalding  me,  your  dame  ! — what  now  ? 

^Seeing  Faust  and  Mbphistophclb& 
Who  is  within  ? 
What  are  ye,  and  how 
Did  ye  entrance  win  ? 
What  seek  ye  ?    May  the  fiery  pang 
Upon  your  bones  and  sinews  hang  ! 

[_She  dips  the  ladle  into  the  cauldron,  and  sprinkles 
flame  at  Faust,  and  Mkphistopheles,  and   the 
Monkeys.     The  Monkeys  whimper. 
Meph.   (Inverts  the  brush  which  he  held  in  his  hands, 
and  strikes  among  the  glasses  and  pofj.) 
Crash,  split  and  shatter  ! 

To  pieces  the  lot ! 
Here  the  brewage  I  scatter, 
Here  glasses  and  pot ! 
'Tis  all  but  a  jest — beating  time,  you  see,        » 
Vou  carrion-hag,  to  your  melody  ! 

[The  Witch  steps  back  in  rage  and  astonishment. 
Dost  know  me  now,  thou  skeleton  abhorr'd  ? 
Thou  scarecrow !  know'st  thy  master  and  thy  lord ! 
What  now  prevents  my  arm  from  smashing  you 
In  pieces — and  your  monkey-spirits  too  ? 
Have  you  no  more  respect  and  grace 

For  the  red  waistcoat  ?    Didst  not  know 
My  cock's-plume  1     Have  I  hid  my  face  ? 
Am  I  obliged  my  name  to  show  ? 
Witch.  Oh  !  pardon  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
So  rough  in  greeting  you  should  be  ; 
The  cloven  foot  I  cannot  spy, — 
Your  ravens,  too,  I  do  not  see  ! 
Meph.  For  this  time  you  shall  pardon  get, 
For  it  is  long  since  last  we  met. 
Refinement,  too,  that  smoothens  all 

O'er  which  it  in  the  world  has  pass'd, 
Has  been  extended  in  its  call, 

And  reach'd  the  devil,  too,  at  last. 
That  Northern  Phantom  found  no  more  can  be, — 
Horns,  tail,  and  claws,  we  now  no  longer  see  ; 


As  for  the  foot — I  cannot  spare  it, 
But  were  I  openly  to  wear  it. 
It  might  do  gi'eater  harm  than  good 
To  me  among  the  multitude. 
And  so,  like  many  a  youth  beside, 
Who  bravely  to  the  eye  appears. 
Yet  something  still  contrives  to  hide, 
I've  worn  false  calves  for  many  years  ! 
Witch  (dancing).    My  sense  and  reason  nigh 
are  lost,  with  glee. 
The  gallant  Satan  here  again  to  see  !  [none ! 

Meph.  Woman  !  that  name  I  suffer  now  from 
Witoh.  Why  ?  what  then  may  the  name  to  you 

have  done  ? 
Meph.  Long  is  it  now  since  it  has  been 
In  story-books  much  written  seen. 
Yet  men  from  this  no  good  have  got, 

For  nothing  better  have  they  gain'd  ; 
The  evil-one  they  now  have  not, 

But  still  the  evil  have  remain'd. 
Call  me  Lord  Baron — that  were  good — 

Like  others,  I'm  a  cavalier  ! 
You  will  not  doubt  my  gentle  blood. 
For  see  !  these  ai'e  the  arms  I  bear  ! 

[//e  makes  an  unseemly  gesture. 
Witch  (laughing  loudly).  Ha!  ha!  that's  just 

your  way — I  see 
You're  still  the  same  wild  merry  knave  ! 
Meph.  (to  Faust.)  My  friend  !  mark  this — this 

still  must  be 
The  way  with  witches  to  behave. 
Witch.  Well  now,  but  tell  me,  gentlemen, 
What  do  you  seek  in  this  my  den  ? 
Meph.  A  well-fiU'd  goblet  of  the  juice. 
The  liquor  that  you  know  so  well ; 
The  oldest,  too,  you  must  produce, — 
Years  double  make  its  potent  spell. 
Witch.  With  pleasure  !  here  a  flask  is  placed. 
Of  which  sometimes  myself  I  taste. 
Which,  too,  doth  now  no  longer  stink  ; — 

(Aside.)  To  thee  a  glass  I'll  freely  give. 
But  unprepared,  should  this  man  drink, 
Thou  know'st  an  hour  he  cannot  live  ! 
Meph.  Oh  !  'tis  a  worthy  friend  of  mine, 
On  whom  with  good  effect  'twill  pass, 
I  grudge  him  not  the  best  of  thine, — 
Thy  spells  then  speak,  and  draw  thy  line, 
And  fill  him  up  a  brimming  glass  ! 
[27je  Witch,  with  strange  gestures,  draics  a  circle  and 
places  rare  things  in  it.     In  the  mean  time  the 
glasses  begin  to  ring,  and  the  cauldron  to  sound 
and  make  music.    She  brings  a  great  book,  and 
places  the  monkeys  in  the  circle,  making  them  serve 
for  a  reading  desk,  and  to  hold  torches.    She  signs 
to  Faust  to  approach. 
Faust    (to  Meph.).     But  what  from  all  this 

Cometh — tell  ! 
This  stuff — these  antics  wild  to  view. 
This  jugglery — I  know  it  well. 
Know  it  of  old — and  hate  it  too  ! 
Meph.  Oh  !  stuff  to  laugh  at — do  not  be 
So  nice  and  choice — for  from  her  art 
We  must  some  hocus-pocus  see. 

That  well  the  draught  may  play  its  part. 

iHe  obliges  Faust  to  enter  the  circle. 

Witch    {begins  to  read  from  the  book  with  great  em- 

Knowledge  to  you  [phasit) 

Must  now  be  given. 
Of  one  make  ten. 
Leave  two,  and  then 
Will  three  make  even  ;   , 
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Rich  art  thou  sti*aight, 

Then  drop  thou  the  four, 

And  from  five  and  six  more, 

So  runneth  my  lore, 
Make  seven  and  eight. 

Then  is  it  done, 

For  nine  is  one 

And  ten  is  none, 
This  is  the  witch's  one  times  one. 

Faust.  The  hag,  methinks,  is  raving  ! — 

Meph.  ^  Oh  ! 

Much  more  of  it  is  coming  yet, 
For  all  the  book  full  well  I  know. 

And  all  to  the  same  tune  is  set. 
I've  on  it  lost  much  time  and  pains  ; 

For  every  law  and  every  rule, 
Of  downright  paradox,  remains 

Obscure  alike  to  sage  and  fool. 
The  art 's  both  old  and  new,  my  friend, 

For  thus  it  ever  hath  been  done, 
Error  for  truth  men  far  extend 

By  one  and  three,  and  three  and  one. 
Unceasingly  'tis  talk'd  and  taught ; 

Who  will  for  idiots  think  or  care  ? 
When,  saving  words,  man  heareth  naught, 

He  soon  believes  there's  something  there. 

Witch     {continuing).      The     lofty    power    of 
knowledge 

From  all  the  world  conceal' d, 
To  him  who  thinks  not  of  it, 

To  him  it  is  reveal'd. 
On  him  it  is  bestow'd  to  share 
Without  his  thought — without  his  care. 

Faust.  What  jargon  sounds  her  every  word  ? 

My  head  seems  as  asunder  breaking. 
As  if  I  in  full  chorus  heard 

A  hundred  thousand  idiots  speaking. 

Meph.  Enough,  good  sibyl— now  be  still, 

And  quickly  get  us  forth  thy  drink, — 
See,  too,  that  you  the  liquor  fill 

Up  to  the  goblets  brink. 
He  is  a  man  of  many  a  grade, 
Who  many  a  draught  ere  now  has  made. 

[The  Witch,  with  many  ceremonies,  pours  the  liquor 
into  a  cup :  as  Faust  lifts  it  to  his  mouth  a  light 
flame  rises. 

Meph.  Down  with  it — ^never  hesitate  ! 

'Twill  cheer  the  heart  within  thy  frame  ; 
You  with  the  devil  be  a  mate. 

And  shrink  before  a  little  flame ! 
[The  Witch  breaks  the  circle ,-  Faust  comes  out  of  it. 

Meph.    You  must   not  rest— now  forth  with 
speed  ! 

Witch.  And  may  the  potion  work  aright. 

Meph.  {to  the  Witch).  If  aught  you  wish  from 
me,  you  need 

But  name  it  on  Walpurgis'  night. 

Witch.  Here  is  a  song — which  now  and  then 
you'll  sing. 
And  a  peculiar  influence  'twill  bring.' 

Meph.    {to   Faust).    Come  !    quick  !    and  let 
yourself  by  me  be  sway'd, 
For  throughly  to  perspire  you  must  be  made. 
In  order  that  this  spirit's  flood 
May  penetrate  through  bone  and  blood  ; 
Then  will  I  teach  you  to  possess 
A  noble,  courtly  idleness  ; 
And  with  delight  you  soon  will  feel 

How  Cupid  in  your  body  lurks. 
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How  quick  he  through  your  frame  will  steal. 

How  merrily  he  stirs  and  works. 

Faust.  Let  me  one  moment  in  the  mirror  find 

That  female  foi-m — too  lovely  was  its  grace  ! 

Meph.  Nay,  nay  !  the  model  of  all  womankind 
You  soon  in  flesh  and  blood  shall  see  before  your 

face. 
[_Asider\  That  draught  within — you  soon  will  greet. 
An  Helen  in  each  wench  you  meet ! 


SCENE.— THE   STREET. 
Faust  (Margaret paw/zj^r  by). 

Faust.  My  pretty  lady,  may  I  dare 
Offer  my  arm  and  company  1 

Mar.  I  am  no  lady,  sir,  nor  am  I  fair. 

And  by  myself,  my  way  can  homeward  see  ! 
[She  breaks  from  him  and  exit. 

Faust.  By  Heaven  !  this  child  indeed  is  fair, 

Her  equal  have  I  ne'er  espied. 
Of  modesty  and  virtue  rare. 

Though  somewhat  snappish,  too,  beside. 
Her  ruddy  lips — her  radiant  face, 

Will  dwell  with  me  while  life  shall  last. 
She  droop'd  her  eye  with  bashful  grace, 

And  deep  into  my  heart  it  pass'd  ! 
How  tart  she  spoke — the  saucy  thing  ! 
'Twas  absolutely  ravishing  ! 

Mephistopheles  enters. 
Mephisto  !  you  must  get  this  girl  for  me  ! 

Meph.  Which? 

Faust.  Why  she  pass'd  but  now — 

Meph.  This  must  it  be ! 

She  comes  from  her  confessor  here. 
Who  has  from  sin  pronounced  her  clear. 

I  stole  up  close  beside  the  chair  ; — 
She  is  a  pure  and  stainless  flower, 

Who  e'en  for  nothing  knelt  her  there, — 
Nay,  over  her  1  have  no  power. 

Faust.  Yet  she  is  past  her  fourteenth  year  ! 

Meph.  You  speak  complete  Jack  Rake,  I  swear, 

Who  to  himself  is  coveting 
Each  tender  blossom  to  attain. 

Who  deems  no  worth  nor  love  can  spring 
But  is  for  him  to  pluck  and  gain. 
But  this,  friend,  will  not  always  do. 

Faust.  Good  sermoniser  !  Pray  from  you 

Let's  hear  no  more  morality  ! 
If  this  sweet  maiden  is  not  prest 
This  night  within  my  arms  to  rest. 

Midnight  our  bond  shall  ended  see. 

Meph.  What  can  and  cannot — bear  in  mind  ; 

At  least  a  fortnight  I  shall  need 
But  opportunity  to  find, 

With  any  chance  I  shall  succeed. 

Faust.  Did  seven  clear  hours  before  me  lay. 
The  devil's  aid  I  would  not  pray 
So  young  a  creature  to  betray. 

Meph.  You're  almost  Frenchman  in  that  speech; 
But  do  not  fret  you,  I  beseech  ! 
Why  to  enjoyment  should  you  sweep  ? 
The  pleasure  is  not  near  so  deep. 
As  when  your  toy  you've  moulded  well 
With  all  the  nonsense  possible  ; 
As  many  a  French  romance  can  tell ! 

Faust.  I've  appetite  without  all  that. 

Meph.  Nay,  without  jest, — I  tell  you  flat, 
This  maiden  is  not  to  be  won 
So  quickly  as  you  wish  it  done  ; 


so 


FAUST. 


We  nothing  here  can  take  by  force, 
So  we  to  guile  must  have  recourse. 

Faust.  Go  !  fetch  me  something  she  has  blest, 
Some  ti-casure  from  my  angel's  hand  ! 
Lead  !  Lead  me  to  her  place  of  rest, 
Bring  me  a  kerchief  from  her  breast, 
A  garter  of  my  love — a  band  ! 
Meph.  That  for  your  passion  you  may  see. 
My  anxious  service  used  shall  be, 
No  moment  lost,  I'll  lead  the  way 

Into  Iier  chamber 

Faust.  And  will  she 

Behold  me — I  possess  her  ! — 

Meph.  Nay, 

She  at  a  neighbour's  house  will  be. 
While  you  amid  her  atmosphere. 

Alone,  the  moments  may  employ 
In  feasting  fully,  on  the  dear 

Voluptuous  hopes  of  coming  joy. 
Faust.  Can  we  go  now  ? 
Meph.  It  is  too  early  yet. 

Faust.  See  then  that  you  a  present  for  her  get! 

iExit. 
Meph.  Presents  forthwith !  that's  brave  indeed ! 
The  very  way,  though,  to  succeed  ! 
I  know  full  many  a  place,  with  store 
Of  treasures  buried  there  of  yore, — 
I  must  a  little  look  them  o'er.  lExit. 


EVENING. — A    SMALL  NEAT  CHAMBER. 
Margaret  (binding  and  plaiting  her  hair). 
I  would  give  something  could  I  know, 

Who  that  same  gentleman  might  be  : 
Himself  right  gallant  did  he  show. 
Of  noble  birth  too — on  his  brow 
That  could  I  very  plainly  see  ; 
For  were  he  not  of  high  descent 
He  had  not  been  so  impudent.  ZExit. 

Mephjstophelbs  and  Faust  enter. 
Meph.  Come  in  !  but  tread  you  light  and  low  ; 
Only  come  in  ! 

Faust.  Pray  leave  me  now  ! 

Meph.  It  is  not  every  maid  you  meet 

At  once  so  diligent  and  neat.  {Exit. 

Faust.  Welcome,  sweet  twilight,  that  around, 

above. 
Dost  all  this  dim  and  hallow'd  place  possess  ! 
Sci/e  on  my  heart,  ye  sweetest  pangs  of  love. 

Fed  on  the  dew  of  hope's  deliciousness. 
How  deep  a  sense  of  stillness  breathes  around. 
What  order  and  contentment  here  are  found. 
What  riches  'mid  this  poverty  abound  ; 

In  this  small  cell — of  bliss  what  plenteousness  ! 
yie  thrcws  himtelf  into  the  leathern  chair  by  the  side 
of  the  bed. 
Receive  me  !  thou  who  hast,  in  joy  and  mirth. 
Oft  welcomed  those  who  now  are  pass'd  from 
earth  ! 
Beside  this  father's- throne,  how  oft  Imve  hung 
A  throng  of  children,  close  around  it  clung  ! 
Here  may  my  love— amid  the  little  band, 

All  thankful  for  the  gift  that  Christmas  brought. 
Have  gently  kiss'd  her  grandsire's  wither'd  hand, 
Her  warm,  round  cheek,  with  childhood's  fresh- 
ness fraught. 

Maiden  !  it  is  thy  spirit  which  I  feel. 
Of  order  and  abundance,  round  me  steal, 


Which,  motherlike,  doth  teach  thee,  day  by  duy. 

This  table  with  its  neat  white  cloth  to  lay. 

To  strew  beneath  thy  foot  the  crisping  sand  ; 

Thou  dear  one  !  even  godlike  is  thine  hand, 

For  'tis  thi'ough  thee,  and  by  thy  care,  is  given 

Unto  this  little  hut  the  air  of  heaven  ! 

And  here  !  [.He  lifts  up  one  of  the  bed-curtains. 

What  tremblings  of  delight  I  feel  ! 
Here  could  1  let  whole  hours  o'er  me  steal  ; 
Here,  Nature,  didst  thou  in  light  dreams  endow 
With  perfect  form  the  angel -boi'n  below  ; 
Here  lay  the  child,— its  gentle  bosom  fiU'd 
With  life— warm  life,  and  as  its  efforts  thrill'd, 
With  strivings,  holy  in  their  strength  and  pure. 
The  god-framed  image  wrought  itself  mature  ! 

And  thou !  what  brings  thee  here  1 — what  joy  I  feel ! 
What  raptures  through  my  inmost  bosom  steal  1 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  here  ? — And  what  is  this 
That  weighs  upon  my  soul  amid  its  bliss. 
And  sinks  the  heart  that  swell' d  in  joy  before  ? 
Alas  !  Poor  Faust !  I  know  thee  now  no  more  ! 

Oh  !  do  I  breathe  a  magic  atmosphere  ? 
I  hasted  to  enjoy,  brook'd  no  delay  ! 
Yet  in  a  dream  of  love  now  melt  away  ! 
Are  we  the  sport  of  every  breath  of  air  ? 
If  she  now  euter'd,  ho\v  wouldst  thou  atone 
For  the  mean  violence  thou  here  hast  done  ? 
The  braggart  !  ah,  how  pitifully  shrunk, 
Would  lie  prostrated  at  her  feet  and  sunk  !  / 

J?n<erMKPHISTOPHELES.  / 

Meph.  Quick  !  She's  below,  and  at  the  door  ! 
Faust.  Away !  I  will  return  no  more  ! 
Meph.  Here  is  a  casket,  which  you'll  find 
Heavy  enough,  and  fairly  lined ; 
From  elsewhere  this  have  I  convey'd  ; 
Quick,  let  it  in  the  press  be  laid  ! 
She'll  be  beside  herself  with  glee  ; 
I've  casketed  these  gems  for  thee. 
That  thou,  with  them,  another  mayst  betray. 
For  still  a  child  's  a  child,  and  play  is  play ! 
Faust.  I  Icnow  not— shall  I  ? 
Meph.  Why !  how  can  you  ask  it  ? 

Perhaps  you  mean  yourself  to  keep  the  casket ! 
If  so,  I  recommend  outright 
You  keep  your  sensuality 
For  other  hours  than  day's  fair  light, 

And  further  trouble  save  to  me. 
I  hope  you're  not  to  avarice  led — 
I  rub  my  hands — I  scratch  my  head — 

[He  places  the  casket  in  the  press,  and  shuts  the  lock. 
Away,  away  !  you  go  to  mould  with  skill 
This  sweet  young  creature  to  your  wish  and  will. 
And  yet  you  look  as  dull  and  full  of  gloom 
As  if  you  went  into  your  lecture-room, 
Or  there  embodied  saw,  all  cold  and  grey, 
Physics  and  metaphysics  too^away  !         [Exeunt, 
Enter  Margaret  tcith  a  lamp. 
Mar.    Tis  hot  and  close  here  ! — ^}'et  below 

[She  opens  the  window. 
So  very  warm  it  has  not  been, 
I  feel  all  o'er  1  know  not  how, 

I  would  my  mother  were  come  in  ! 
A  shiver  seems  o'er  all  my  frame  to  go  ; 
But  I'm  but  a  poor  timid  girl,  I  know  ! 

[She  sings  as  she  undresses  ha'sclf. 
There  was  a  king  in  ancient  Thulc. 

Whose  mistress— faitliful  to  the  grave — 
With  dying  hand,  unto  her  lord, 
A  golden  goblet  gave. 
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Naught  prized  he  more — at  every  feast 
He  drain'd  it  from  the  very  brim. 

And  ever  as  therefrom  he  drank. 
His  eyes  with  tears  were  dim ! 

And  when  he  came  himself  to  die, 

He  all  his  cities  reckon'd  up ; 
Not  one  of  them  he  grudged  his  heir. 

But  not  so  with  the  golden  cup. 

He  sat  him  at  the  royal  feast. 

With  all  his  knights  of  high  degree. 

Within  his  old  ancestral  hall 
A  castle  that  o'erlook'd  the  sea. 

Here  the  old  toper  stood,  and  took 

His  latest  draught  of  wine's  bright  glow, 

Then  threw  the  hallow'd  goblet  down 
Into  the  waves  below. 

He  saw  it  splash — he  watch'd  it  fill — 

And  sink,  deep,  deep  into  the  main ; 
Then  sorrow  o'er  his  eyelids  fell. 
He  never  drank  a  drop  again. 
{_She  opens  the  press  to  put  her  clothes  in  it,  and  finds 
the  casket. 
How  came  this  pretty  casket  here  1 — I'm  sure 
That  I  this  morning  lock'd  the  press  secure  ! 
'Tis  very  strange  !  I  wonder  what  can  be 
Within  it  shut  ? — could  one  contrive  to  see  ! 
Perchance  it  is  a  pledge  by  some  one  sent 
On  which  my  mother  has  some  money  lent ! 
Here  by  the  ribbon  hangs  a  key, 
I  think  I'll  open  it — Oh  !  see  ! 
Look  !  God  in  Heaven  !  what  is  here  ? 
Nothing  like  this  e'er  met  my  sight, 
Jewels  that  any  countess  might 
In  highest  festal  splendour  wear  ! 
How  would  this  chain  now  look  on  me  1 
Whose  can  these  gems  and  jewels  be  ? 

ZSheputs  them  on  and  walks  up  and  down  before  a 
mirror. 
Oh !  would  these  earrings  only  were  but  mine  ! 

Quite  different  in  these  would  one  appear  ; 
What  does  it  skill,  poor  maid,  that  beauty 's  thine  ? 
That  is  all  very  good,  indeed,  and  fair, 
•    But  all  alone  they  let  it  be  ; 
1    Man  loves,  yet  half  but  pities  thee  ! 
I  But  to  Gold  there  springs 

!  To  Gold  there  clings, 

All,  all !  alas  !  for  us,  poor  things  ! 


PROMENADE. 

Faust  walking  up  and  down,  immersed  in  thought. 
Mephistophkles  enters. 

Meph.  By  all  the  pangs  in  love  despised  that 
By  all  the  burning  elements  of  hell !  [dwell ! 

Would  I  knew  aught  more  deadly,  worse. 
More  desperate,  by  which  to  curse  ! 

Faust.  What  now  !   what  doth  your  face   so 
pinch  and  wring  ? 
In  all  my  life  I  ne'er  saw  such  a  thing  ! 

Meph.  To  the  devil  I  could  give  myself,  I  vow, 
If  I  were  not  the  devil  myself 

Faust.  How  now  ? 

Has  anything  occurr'd  to  turn  your  brain  ? 
'Tis  well  in  you,  to  rave  like  one  insane  ! 

Meph.    Nay,  think  !  the  gems  for  Margaret 
brought 

A  priest  has  seized,  and  swept  off  clear ; 
A  sight  of  them  the  mother  caught, 

And  forthwith  felt  some  secret  fear. 


A  fine  scent  hers — for  evermore 

She  sniffs  and  snuffs  her  prayer-book  o'er, 

And  smells  each  article  to  test. 

If  it  may  be  profane  or  blest. 

She  soon  perceived  from  chain  and  gem. 
That  little  blessing  came  with  them  ! 
"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  unlawful  good 
Ensnares  the  soul — consumes  the  blood  ; 
Devoted  to  the  Virgin's  shrine 

It  shall  be  as  an  offering  given, — 
We  shall  be  fed  on  food  divine, 

Upon  the  manna  dropp'd  from  heaven." 
Poor  Margaret  looked  awry — she  thought 
That,  after  all,  it  was  a  present, 
Nor  could  that  godless  be  that  brought 

It  hither  in  a  mode  so  pleasant  ! 
The  mother  then  calls  in  a  priest. 
Who  almost  ere  he  heard  the  jest 
Drew  from  the  prospect  much  delight ; 
Said  he,  "  This  shows  your  hearts  are  right , 
The  conqueror  o'er  himself  is  he 
Who  gains  the  most — the  church,  we  see. 
Has  a  good  stomach — she  has  eat , 
Whole  kingdoms  up — and  never  yet 
Has  anything  like  surfeit  met. 
It  is  the  church  alone  can  best 
All  such  ill-gotten  wealth  digest." 

Faust.  A  common  case  ;  a  king  or  Jew 
Can  the  same  feat  accomplish  too. 

Meph.  Then  off  he  swept  chain,  clasp,  and  rings, 
As  if  they  were  but  mushroom  things, 
And  thank'd  them  neither  less  nor  moi-e 
Than  if  the  case  of  costly  sheen 
A  basketful  of  nuts  had  been. 
But  to  them  promised  t^'er  and  o'er. 
All  heavenly  rewards — whereby 
They  much,  no  doubt,  might  edify. 

Faust.  And  Margaret 

Meph.  In  restless  plightj 

Her  heart  with  nameless  wishes  fraught. 
Thinks  '>n  the  trinkets  day  and  night. 
Still  more  on  him  the  gems  who  brought. 
Faust.  My  dear  one's  grief  with  sorrow  I  en- 
dure,— 
Straight,  then,  for  her  another  set  procure  ! 
The  first  were  no  such  matters. 

Meph.  To  be  sure  ! 

All  is  but  child's  play  to  the  gentleman  ! 

Faust.  See  that  you  do  it,  as  I  wish  and  plan 
Her  neighbour  you  must  close  beset — 

Come  !  don't  a  milksop  devil  be, 
Another  case  of  jewels  get ! 
Meph.  My  honour'd  sir,  most  willingly  ! 

[Faujt  ca/.', 
Merely  for  pastime  or  for  play. 

To  please  his  mistress  all  his  care, 
A  lovesick  fool  thus  puffs  away 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  into  the  air  !  • 


THE   neighbour's   HOUSE. 
Map.tha  alone. 
God  pardon  my  dear  husband  ! — he 
1  n  truth  has  not  done  well  by  me, — 
Away  into  the  world  he  sped 
And  left  me  to  a  lonely  bed  ! 
Though  ne'er  I  vex'd,  or  teasing  moved  him, 
But,  God  knows,  always  dearly  loved  him  ! 

IShe  weeps 


VOL.   I. 
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FAUST. 


Well,  Margaret ! 


Oh.  think ! 


Perhaps  he  now  is  dead — ah  me —  !  if  so, 

0  could  I  but  the  truth  iu  writing  know  ! 

Maroabkt  enters. 

Marg.  Martha  1 

Mar. 

Marg. 

My  knees  almost  beneath  me  sink, 
I've  found  another  casket— see — 
Placed  in  my  press — 'tis  ebony  ! 
With  jewels  absolutely  rare, 
Far  richer  than  the  first  ones  were. 

Mar.  Of  this  your  mother  must  not  know, 
Or  with  it  to  the'priest  she'll  go. 

Marg.  Here  !  only  look  at  them — oh  see  ! 

Mar.  You  lucky  creature — 

Marg.  Ah,  poor  me  ! 

Wear  them  abroad,  I  may  not  dare. 
Nor  in  them  at  the  church  appear. 

Mar.  Come  pretty  often  then  to  me 
And  don  the  jewels  secretly  ; 
In  them,  you  to  and  fro  can  pass 
A  little  hour  before  the  glass, 
E'en  that  will  be  a  kind  of  treat  ; 
Then  some  occasion  we  may  meet, 
A  festival  or  holiday, 

At  which  your  treasure,  by  degrees, 
You  might  to  people's  eyes  display. 

The  chain  at  first,  perhaps,  then  these 
Superb  pearl  ear-rings  ; — it  may  be 
Your  mother  will  not  mark  or  see  ; 
Or  should  she  any  notice  take, 
We  to  her  some  excuse  can  make. 

Marg.  But  who  could  both  these  caskets  bring, 
It  cannot  be  an  honest  thing  !  \_A  knocking. 

Ah  Heaven  !  can  that  my  mother  be  ? 

Mar.  No  I  a  strange  gentleman,  I  see  ; 
Come  in  ! 

Mephistopheles  enters. 

Meph.  I've  really  made  so  free, 
As  to  come  in  at  once — for  which  I  pray 
The  lady's  pardon  ! 

[_Sleps  back  respectfully  before  Maroaret. 
—  I  but  came  to-day 
To  speak  with  Mistress  Schwerdtlein — 

Mar.  I  am  she  ; 

What  has  the  gentleman  to  say  to  me  1 

Meph.  {speaks  softly  to  her).  Enough  I  I  know 
you  now — but  I  perceive — 
A  visitor  of  rank — I'll  take  my  leave — 
Excuse  the  liberty  I  now  have  ta'en, 
And  in  the  afternoon  I'll  call  again  ! 

Mar.  Imagine,  child !  this  stranger  here — of  all 
The  things  on  earth,  does  you  a  lady  call ! 

Marg.  I'm  but  a  poor  young  creature — he 
(Ah,  Heaven  !)  is  too  polite  to  me  ! 
Nor  gems  nor  jewels  are  my  own — 

Meph.  'Tis  not  the  ornaments  alone  ; 
Her  striking  mien  and  look  attention  gain. 
How  happy  am  I  that  I  dare  remain  ! 

Mar.  What  bring  you  then  I  I  long  to  hear. 

Meph.  I  would  my  tidings  better  were  ! 

1  trust  that  for  the  gloom  it  lends, 

I  shall  not  here  a  sufferer  be, — 
Your  husband,  he  is  dead,  and  sends 
To  you  his  greetings  thus  by  me. 
Mar.  Is  dead  ! — dear  soul  !  alas  and  woe  I 
My  husband  dead — I  shall  die  too  ! 
Marg.  Despair  not,  my  dear  Martha,  so  ! 
Meph,  But  hear  the  dreary  story  through. 


Marg.  Ah  !  for  this  reason  is  it,  I  would  not 
Wish  that  to  love  should  ever  be  my  lot ; 
For  sure,  my  loss,  if  e'er  he  died, 

My  life  with  grieving  would  destroy  ! 

Meph.  Joy  must  be  still  to  sorrow  tied. 

And  sorrow  nmst  be  link'd  with  joy. 

Mar.  Tell  me  hb  life's  last  close  ! 

Meph.  At  Padua,  he 

Lies  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Antony, 
A  place  well  consecrated — duly  blest, 
Cool  everlastingly  his  bed  of  rest. 

Mar.  And  had  you  nothing  else  to  me  to  bring  % 

Meph.  Oh  yes  !  a  heavy  prayer,  and  a  request, 

You  would  for  him  three  hundred  masses  sing. 
But  with  respect  to  all  beside, 
My  pockets  are  completely  void  ! 

Mar.  What !  not  a  token  !  not  a  coin  ! 
Not  e'en  a  trinket  to  be  mine  ! 
Such  as  each  poor  mechanic  hoards 

I'  the  bottom  of  his  purse  with  care, 
Because  remembrance  it  affords — 

And  rather  starves  or  begs,  than  spare  ! 

Meph.  Ah,  madam  !  to  the  heart  it  grieveth  me. 

But  still  his  wealth  he  did  not  dissipate  ; 
He  all  his  sins  repented  bitterly, — 

Ay,  and  bewail'd  still  moi'e  his  luckless  fate. 

Marg.  Alas  !  alas  !  that  men  should  e'er 

By  such  misfortune  be  opprest  I 
Indeed  I'll  pray  with  many  a  prayer 

And  many  a  requiem  for  his  rest. 

Meph.  Ah,  you  deserve  indeed  to  find 
A  husband  soon — you  are  so  kind. 
So  amiable — affectionate  ! 

Marg.  Oh  no  !  'tis  time  enough  to  wait  t 

Meph.  If  then  a  husband  be  not  given, 

A  lover  you  meanwhile  may  gain, — 
It  were  the  highest  gift  of  Heaven, 

So  sweet  a  thing  within  one's  arms  to  strain. 

Marg.  That's  not  the  custom  here,  sir. 

Meph.  Oh ! 

Custom  or  not — 'twill  happen  though  ! 

Mnr.  But  tell  me — 

Meph.  Yes  !  I  stood  beside 

His  death-bed  when  your  husband  died. 
His  couch  was  better  than  mere  dung — 
Half-rotten  straw  beneath  him  flung  ; — 
Still  he  a  Christian  died — though  finding  more 
Against  him  than  he  thought  upon  the  score  : 
"  How  deeply  must  I  hate  myself,"  he  cried, 
"  So  to  have  left  my  trade — my  wife  beside  I 
Alas  !  the  thought  is  death  unto  me  now  ! 
Could  I  but  have  her  pardon  ere  I  die  !" 

Mar.  Good  soul !  I  have  forgiven  him  long  ago ! 

Meph.  "  Though,  God  knows,  she  was  more  in 
fault  than  I !" 

Mar.  There  then  he  lied  !     What  !  would  he, 
E'en  of  the  grave,  speak  false  I  [on  the  brmk 

Meph.  I  really  think, 

With  his  last  breath,  he  rather  fabled  there, 
If  I  am  of  the  facts  but  half  aware. 
"  I  had  no  gaping  leisure  time,"  he  said, 
"  First  gettmg  children,  and  then  for  them, bread, — 
Bread  in  its  widest  sense  too, — yet  I  ne'er 
Could  eat  in  peace  and  quietness  my  share." 

Mar.  Were  then  my  love  and  truth  forgotten 
My  constant  drudgery  by  day  and  night  ?     [quite — 

Meph.  Not  so  !  he  fondly  bore  it  all  in  mind. 

And  "  when  from  Malta  la«t  I  sail'd,"  (he  said) 

"  I  for  my  wife  and  children  warmly  pray'd ; 
And  Heaven  indeed  was  so  far  to  me  kind. 
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We  of  a  Turkish  vessel  capture  made 

Which  to  the  Suhan  a  large  sum  convey'd  ; 
Well,  courage  gaiu'd  its  own  I'eward, 

And  (what  was  only  right  and  fair) 
I  of  that  taken  treasui'e's  hoard 

Received  my  due  and  proper  share.** 

Mar.  How  !  where  !  can  he  have  buried  it  ? 

Meph.  Who  knows 

Where    now    'tis    scatter'd   to   each    wind   that 

blows  ? 
While  he  at  Naples  staid — a  damsel  fair 

Found  him  while  wandering  the  time  to  spend, 
And   show'd   such   love   and    fondness  for   him 
there, 

He  bore  its  tokens  to  his  blessed  end  ! 

Mar.  The  villain — robber  of  his  foniily  ! 
And  all  this  suffering — all  this  poverty 
Could  it  not  check  the  shameful  life  he  led  ? 

Meph.    Yes  !    but  consider,   through  all  this, 
he  's  dead  ! 
And  were  I  situate  like  you, 

I'd  mourn  for  him  a  twelvemonth  chaste, 
But  bearing  all  the  while  in  view 

Some  spark,  for  him  to  be  replaced  ! 

Mar.  Alas  !  not  easily  I  here  shall  find 
A  second  husband  like  my  first — so  kind, 
So  fond,  that  there  could  scarcely  be 
A  better  hearted  fool  than  he. 
He  only  loved  too  well  to  go 

About  the  world  in  I'oving  change, 
Too  well  the  cursed  dice  to  throw. 

And  the  strange  wine, — a'nd  women  strange. 

Meph.  Well,  spite  of  all — things  might,  I  think. 

Have  gone  on  well  between  you  two, 
If  he  had  been  content  to  wink 

Upon  as  many  faults  in  you. 
If  this  might  in  the  bargain  be 

A  fix'd  condition — I  protest 
I  would  myself  change  rings  with  thee  ! 

Mar.  Indeed,  sir  !  you  are  pleased  to  jest  ! 

Meph.  (aside).  Quite  time  that  I  were  off,  I 
see  ! 
They'd  hold  the  very  devil  to  the  test ! 
How  is  your  heart  ?  [To  Margaret. 

Marg.  What  mean  you,  pray  ? 

Meph.  (aside).  Good,  blameless  child  1 
(Aloud)  Farewell  ! 

Marff.  Farewell  ! 

Mar.  But  ere  you  go — oh,  quickly,  say, — 

Could  but  a  single  witness  tell 
Where,  how,  and  when  my  husband  died  ? 

And  where  his  grave  may  be  ? 
Order  has  ever  been  my  pride, 

His  death  I  fain  would  in  the  papers  see. 

Meph.  Yes,  for  the  truth  is  always  clear 

From  two  together  witnessing. 
And  I've  a  bold  companion  here, 

Whom,  for  you,  to  the  judge  I'll  bring. 

Mar.  Oil,  bring  him  here — I  pray  you  do ! 

Meph.  Will  the  young  lady  be  hei-e  too  1 
He  is  a  gallant  youth — has  travell'd  far, 
Polite  to  ladies  in  particular, 

Marg.  Abash'd  then,  in  his  pi'esence,  shall  I  be ; 

Meph.  Before  no  monarch  upon  earth  I  swear! 

Mar.  Well  ;  in  the  garden  by  my  house  will  we 

This  evening  wait, — and  hope  to  see  you  there. 


THE   STREET. 
Faust,  Mephistopheles. 

Faust.  How  is  it  ?  Is't  in  train  ?  Will  it  succeed  ? 

Meph.  Ah  I  bravo,  are  you  then  on  fire  indeed  ? 
Yes,  shortly  Margaret  your  own  will  be, 
Herself  you  will  this  very  evening  see 
At  neighbour  Martha's — that's  a  woman  made 
Expressly  for  this  sort  of  gipsy  trade, 

Faust.  Good. 

Meph.  But  she  something  will  of  us  request, 

Faust.  Well, one  good  turn  another  should  repay. 

Meph.  We  both  need  only  in  due  form  attest 

That  her  liege  husband's  limbs  extended  lay 
In  holy  ground,  at  Padua. 

Faust.  Wisely  done  ! 

To  do  so,  we  must  first  to  Padua  run, 

Meph.  Sancta  Simplicitas  !  no  need  of  gouig  ; 
Swear  it  without  so  much  about  it  knowing. 

Faust.  If  thou  canst  not  some  better  course 
propose, 
Our  plan  is  ended  then,  and  here  must  close. 

Meph.  Oh  !    righteous  man  !    there's  for  you 
Is  this  the  first  time,  then,  that  thou  [now  ! 

Hast  borne  false  witness  ?  Hast  not  given 
Discourse  defining  earth  and  heaven  ? 
The  world  and  all  it  doth  contain  ? 
Man  and  his  striving  heart  and  brain. 
Boldly  wouldst  not  of  all  protest 
With  lofty  brow,  and  dauntless  breast  ? 
And  looking  at  all  this  more  searchingly 

Say,  have  you  known,  of  all  above,  beneath, 
(You  must  confess,  indeed,  it  could  not  be,) 

As  much  as  of  this  Mr.  Schwerdtlein's  death  ? 

Faust.  A  sophist  and  a  liar  thou  art, 

And  liar  and  sophist  wilt  remain. 

Meph.  Ay,  truly,  if  upon  my  part 

I  could  no  deeper  insight  gain. 
To-morrow  morning  will  not  you 
(And  evei'ything  iii  honour  too) 
IBefool  poor  Margaret  and  swear 

Your  soul's  most  fervid  love  you'll  give  her  1 

Faust.  And  from  my  heart — 

Meph.  All  good  and  fair  I 

You'll  talk  of  being  true  for  ever  ; 
Of  one  absorbing  passion's  glow, 

Of  one  all-mastering,  conquering  spell 
You  will  dilate  on  to  her — so. 

Will  this  come  from  the  heart  as  well  ? 

Faust.  Cease  !  cease  !  it  will  ;  when  thus  rriy 

Doth  for  this  passion,  frenzy  deep,  [miud 

Seek  out  a  name,  yet  none  can  find. 

Though  it  through  all  existence  sweep  j 
With  all  its  power  grasping  all. 

The  v/ords  of  highest,  loftiest  sense. 

And  must  at  last  this  love  intense 
With  which  I  burn,  eternal  call. 
Immortal — deathless — this  too — will 

It  be  of  lies  a  devil's  play  ? 

Meph.  In  all  this  I  am  right  here  still  ! 

Faust.     Hark  now  to  this,  and  note  it,  pray. 
And  spare  my  breath — the  man  resolved  to  cling 
To  one  opinion,  and  through  everything, 
Who  never  speaks  but  with  a  single  tongue, 
Will  that  opinion  hold,  and  ne'er  be  wrong. 

But  come  I  of  prattling  I  have  now 
Had  quite  enough— so  finish  it— ■ 

That  you  are  right  I  here  allow. 
The  rather  that  I  must  submit. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Masoakkt  on  FAfsr's  arvi,  Martha  teith  Mkphistophkiks 
walking  up  and  dotcn. 

Morg.  I  feel  you  trifle  with  me— thus  unbending 
Only  to  shame  me  by  such  condescending  ; 
A  traveller 's  so  accustom'd  to  comply 
With  everything  he  meets,  from  courtesy ; 
Too  well  I'know  that  such  a  learned  mind, 
In  my  poor  talk  can  no  amusement  find. 

Faust. — A  single  glance— a  single  word  from 
thee 
Outweighs  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  me. 

iHe  kistes  her  hand. 

Marg.  Nay  !  do  not  so  ;  how  can  you  kiss 
A  hand  so  coaree,  so  hard  as  this  ? 
What  work  am  I  not  always  forced  to  do  1 

Indeed,  my  mother,  sir,  is  too  severe  ! 

[They  pass  on. 

Mar.    (with  MEPniSTornELES.)  And  pray,  Sir 
Stnmger,  may  1  ask  if  you 

Are  always  travelling  as  you  now  appear  ? 

Meph.  Alas  !  that  duty,  and  the  force 
Of  business,  should  compel  the  course  ! 
How  many  a  place  with  sorrow  must  one  quit, 
And  yet  can  never  dare  remain  in  it ! 

Mar.  In  the  wild  years  of  youth,  it  well  may  be 
To  wander  up  and  down  the  world  so  free ; 

But  still  at  last  the  evil  day  comes  on, 
Then  as  a  lonely  bachelor,  to  go 
Sneaking  into  the  grave — why  that,  you  know, 

Was  never  yet  a  good  for  any  one  ! 

Meph.  I  shudder  at  the  distant  view. 

At  present  mine,  of  such  a  fate. 

Afar.  Then,  worthy  sir,  I  hope  that  you 

Will  think  of  it  before  too  late. 

[They  pass  over. 

Marg.  Yes  !  out  of  sight  is  ever  out  of  mind  ! 

To  you  so  easy  is  this  coui'tesy, 
And  you  can  friends  in  such  abundance  find. 

All  too,  so  much  more  sensible  than  I. 

Faiist.  Believe  me,  love,  what  men  call  sensible. 
Full  oft  deserveth  not  its  title  well. 
And  we  should  better  far  the  thing  express 
As  vanity  and  narrow-mindedness  ! 

Marg.  How  so  ? 

Faust.  Alas  !  that  thus  simplicity 

And  innocence  should  never  know  or  see 
Their  own  all-holy  worth  !  that  humble  thought, 
Best  gift  of  bounteous  Nature — blessing-fraughfr— 

Marg.  Well !  for  a  moment  sometimes  think 
of  me  ! 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  think  of  thee. 

Faust.  You're  much  alone,  then  ? 

Marg.  Yes  !  our  house — 'tis  true — 

Is  small,  but  still  must  be  attended  to  ; 
We  have  no  maid,  all  on  me  lies, —      , 

1  sweep,  cook,  sew,  up  soon  and  late  ; 
My  mother,  too,  is  so  precise. 

In  everything  so  accurate  ! 
Not  that  she  is  obliged  to  be 
Confined  in  all  so  sparingly  ; 
We  might  do  more  than  many  do,— 

My  father  left  us,  of  our  own, 
A  little  house  and  garden,  too, 

A  pretty  place  beside  the  town. 
However,  now  the  days  with  me 
Pass  over  pretty  peacefully. 


My  brother  's  for  a  soldier  gone. 

And  my  poor  little  sister  's  dead, — 
Much  trouble  with  her  have  I  known, 
•  Yet  all  the  anxious  son*ow  sped, 
Mine  joyfully  again  should  be, 
So  dear  the  infant  was  to  me  ! 

Faust.  She  were  an  angel,  were  she  like  to  thee  ! 

Marg.  She  loved  me  —  oh  !  so  fondly  !  I 
Had  brought  her  up  entirely  ; 
Alter  my  father's  death  'twas  born. 

My  mother  too  had  nearly  died, — 
All  hope,  indeed,  we  had  foregone. 

Her  sickness  was  so  sore  to  bide  ; 
So  sad  the  state  in  which  she  lay. 
So  slow  her  bettering  day  by  day. 
That  she  herself  could  never  think, 

Of  suckling  it,  poor  little  thing  ! 
And  so  I  nursed  it — gave't  its  drink. 

Its  milk  and  tender  nourishing  ! 
And  brought  it  up,  thus  all  alone, 
Till  it  became,  as  'twere,  mine  own  ; 
Within  my  arm  and  bosom,  on  my  knee. 
It  grew  and  sprawl'd,  and  laugh'd  so  prettily ! 

Faust.  The  purest  of  all  joys  'twas  thine  to 
share. 

Marg.  But  yet  with  many  anxious  hours  of  care. 
All  night  the  infant's  cradle  stood 
Beside  my  bed, — nor  ever  could 
I  move,  but  it  would  waken'd  be  ; — 
Now  I  must  I'ise  and  give  it  food. 
Then  take  it  into  bed  with  me  ! 
Then,  when  it  would  not  rest,  must  rise  and  go, 
Dancing  it  in  the  chamber  to  and  fro, 
And  still  must  rise  at  early  day, 
To  stand  beside  the  washing  tray. 
Then  to  the  market  go — to  see 
For  all  our  home's  necessity  ; 
And  thus  from  day  to  day,  the  same 
To  do  whene'er  the  morrow  came. 
When  'mid  such  things  as  this  one  lives^ 

The  spirits  are  not  always  good  ; 
But,  then,  'tis  true,  the  labour  gives 

A  relish  both  to  rest  and  food.      [They  pass  over. 

Mar.  Poor  women  !  we've  the  woi'st  in  all  this, 
too. 

Old  bachelors  are  still  so  hard  to  turn  ! 

Meph.  It  was  reserved  for  me,  from  one  like 

A  better  course  than  hitherto  to  learn  !      [you 

Mar.  Speak  truly !  no  one  have  you  ever  found? 
Ne'er  has  your  heart  to  any  one  been  bound  "i 

Meph.  The  proverb  saith,  that  of  one's  own  a 
hearth. 
And  a  good  wife,  are  gold  and  jewels  worth  ! 

Mar.    I  mean,    have    you    a    passion    ne'er 
achieved  ? 

Meph.  I  have,  in  general,  been  well  received. 

Mar.    Nay  !  but  in  earnest  have  you   never 
spoke  1 

Meph.  With  ladies  one  should  never  dare  to 
joke. 

Mar.  Oh  !  you  don't  understand  me  ! 

Meph.  That,  to  find 

Pains  mc — for  this  I  know,  you're  very  kind. 

IThey  pass  over. 

Faust.  You  knew  me  then,  sweet  angel,  for 
the  same. 
The  moment  I  into  the  garden  came  1 

Marg.  Did  you  not  see  it  ?    When  'twas  you 
I  found. 
My  eyes  directly  fell  upon  the  p;round. 
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Fausi.  And  thou  forgiyest  that  freedom,  thenj 
from  me, 
That  profter  of  my  impudence  to  thee  ? 

As  thou  wert  leaving  the  cathedral  dooi*  1 

Marg.  I  was  abash'd,  for  I  had  certainly 

Ne'er  met  with  aught  resembling  it  before. 
None  aught  of  evil  of  me  e'er  could  say  ; 
Ah  !  (thought  I)  did  thy  conduct  then  betray 
Aught  bold  or  unbecoming  in  a  maid  \ 
He  seem'd  to  say,  '*  I  need  not  be  afraid, 
Or  stand  on  many  compliments  with  Aer." 
I  own  1  know  not  what  began  to  stir 
In  your  behalf  within  my  heart — but  I 
Felt  with  myself,  I  know,  right  angrily  : 
Because  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be 
!Rlore  vex'd  and  angry  than  I  was  with  thee. 

Faust.  My  dear  one  ! 

Marg.  For  a  moment  stay. 

\_She  plucks  a  Starflotcer,  and  picks  the  leaves  from  it 
one  after  another. 

Faust.   What  wouldst  ?  Is't  for  a  posy  ? 

Marg.  Nay. 

'Tis  but  a  game  ! 

Faust.  How^  so  1 

Marg.  Away  ! 

You'll  laugh  at  me. 

[She  plucks  off  the  leaves,  and  murmurs  to  herself. 

Faust.  What  are  you  murmuring  ? 

Marg.  He  loves  me — he  loves  me  not — 

Faust.  Thou  heavenly  thing  ! 

Marg.  {continues).  He  loves  me — ^lie  loves  me 
not — he  loves  me — no  ! 
Ho  loves — he  loves  me  ? 

Faust.  True,  my  child  !  and  let 

This  flowret- promise  be  unto  thine  heart 
A  voice,  a  sign  from  Heaven  !     He  loves  thee  ? 

Yes ; 
Dost  thou  know  all  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
He  loves  ? 

Marg.  I  tremble  ! 

Faust.  Nay,  love  !  shudder  not  ; 

But  let  this  glance^this  pressure  of  the  hand — 
Tell  what  is  inexpressible  by  speech. 
To  give  ourselves  up  wholly  to  the  sense 
Of  a  delight  that  must  eternal  be  ! 
Eternal  !  oh  !  its  end  would  be  despair  ! 
No  !  no  !  no  end. 

[Margarkt  presses  his  hands,  then  frees  herself  from 
his  embrace  and  runs  away.  lie  stands  for  an 
instant  thoughtful,  then  follotvs  her. 

Mar.  {coming  up).  Night  comes  apace  ! 

Meph.  Yes  !  and  we  will  away. 

Mar.  Indeed,  I'd  ask  you  longer  yet  to  stay. 
But  'tis  a  wicked  and  censorious  place, — 

'Tis  just  as  if  they  nothing  had  to  do. 
But  all  the  neighbourhood's  affairs  to  trace, 

Our  comings  in  and  goings  out  to  view. 
And  do  however  well  one  will. 
One  's  certain  to  get  talk'd  of  still. 
And  where,  then,  are  our  loving  pair  ? 

Meph.  Flown  up  the  little  alley  there  ! 
Fond  butterflies  ! 

Mar.  I  think  that  she 

Appears  to  love  him. 

Meph.  Yes  ;  and  he 

Seems  fond  of  her,  too,  you  might  say ; 
'Tis  of  the  world  the  usual  way. 


SCENE. — A   SUMMEa-HOUSE. 

Margarkt  enters,  hides  herself  behind  the  door,  and 
putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  peeps  throiifih  the 
crevice. 

Marg.  He  comes. 

■    Faust  (entering).  Ah,  rogue,  and  is  it  so 

That  you  provoke  me  ?  I  have  caught  thee  now  ! 

[He  kisses  her. 
Marg.  (embracing  him  and  returning  his  kiss). 

Thou  dearest  one  !  I  love  thee  from  my  heart  ! 

[Mephistophkles  knocks  outside. 
Faust  (stamping).  Who's  there  1 
Meph.  Good  friend  ! 

Faust.  The  Brute  ! 

Meph.  'Tis  time  to  part 

3Iar.  (comes  forward).  Yes,  sir,  'tis  late. 
Faust  (to  Margaret).  Might  I  not  go  with  you  I 
Marg.  I  fear  my  mother  would — Oh,  no !  adieu  h 
Faust.  Must  we  then  part,  my  love  ?  then  I 

Bid  thee  farewell  ;  farewell  ! 

Mar.  Good  bye, 

Marg.  'Till  our  next  speedy  interview. 

[Faust  and  Mephfstophelks  exeunt 

Good  Heavens  !  how  many  things — a  man 

Like  him  within  his  mind  can  span  ; 

I  stand  abash'd  when  he  is  near, 

Or  answer,  yes,  to  all  I  hear  ! 

I'm  but  a  simple  child,  and  cannot  see 

Or  comprehend  what  he  can  find  in  nie.  iExi(, 


SCENE. — FOREST   AND   CAVERN. 
Faust  (alone). 

Faust.  Spirit  sublime  !  thou  gavest  me,  gavest 
me  all 
For  which  I  pray'd  thee.     Not  in  vain  hast  thou 
In  fire  turn'd  to  me  thy  countenance. 
Thou  gavest  me  glorious  nature  for  a  realm. 
With  power  to  feel  her  and  enjoy.     The  glance 
Thou  didst  permit  me,  was  not  that  of  cold 
And  distant  wondering  ;  thou  didst  not  forbid 
My  gaze  to  search  into  her  deepest  breast 
As  'twere  the  bosom  of  a  fx'iend.     For  thou 
Hast  pass'd  before  mine  eyes,  the  linked  chain 
Of  all  the  things  that  live,  and  it  is  thou 
That  teachest  me  to  know,  as  kindred  things 
Unto  myself,  the  still  and  silent  wood, 
The  water,  and  the  air.     And  when  the  storm 
Roars  through  the  forest,  when  the  giant  pine, 
O'erthrown,  bears    crashing   on    the    neighbour 

boughs. 
And  stems  that  nigh  it  grow,  in  sweeping  fall  ; 
When,  with  dull  muttering  echo,  to  tlie  shock 
The  mountain  thunders,— then  thou  bearest'rae 
Unto  the^helter'd  cave,  there  showing  me 
What  mine  own  nature  is  ;  mysterious  then 
And  deep  the  marvels  that  unfold  themselves 
In  mine  own  breast.     Then  rises  to  my  view 
The  clear  calm  moon,  that  with  her  softening  ray 
Soothes  all  things  as   she  soars.     Then  sweep 

around 
From  rocky  walls,  from  dew-damp  bush  and  shade, 
The  silver-shadow'd  forms  of  ages  past, 
That  gently  mingle  with  the  pleasures  stern 
Of  thought  austere  and  contemplation  deep. 
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Oh  !  that  to  man  naught  perfect  ever  falls 
Now  feel  I  most  ;  with  tliis  delight,  that  brings 
Me  near  and  nearer  to  a  god— thou  gavest 
Unto  nie  this  companion,  whom  e'en  now 
I  cannot  spare,  though  cold  and  insolent 
He  to  myself  degradeth  me_and  turns 
Thy  gifts  to  nothing  with  a  breath.     He  wakes 
For  ever  in  my  soul  a  raging  fire 
For  that  so  lovely  form — and  thus  I  reel 
From  fierce  desire  into  enjoyment,  and 
E'en  in  enjojTnent  languish  for  desire  ! 
Mephistophklks  enttft. 
Meph.  Well !  of  this  life  are  you  yet  satisfied  ? 
How  can  you  in't  a  pleasure  thus  retain  ? 
'Tis  well  enough  that  once  it  should  be  tried, 
But  then  away  to  something  new  again. 
Faust.  Would  something  else   to  do  were  in 
your  power 
Than  thus  to  plague  me  in  my  hapj)ieBt  hour  ! 

Meph.  I^  sure,  most  willingly  I'd  let  you  be, 
But  you'll  not  say  so  in  reality, 
A  surly  comi-ade,  peevish,  cross. 
Like  you,  were  surely  no  great  loss. 
With  you,  the  whole  day  long,  have  I 
Enough  my  hands  to  occupy  ; 
One  never,  on  your  worship's  face, 
What  pleases  you,  or  not,  can  trace  ! 

Faust.  Just  the  right  tone  now — ^jou  would  be 
Thank'd,  I  suppose,  for  wearying  me. 

Meph.  Poor  son  of  earth  !    and  how  wouldst 

thou  have  done 
Without  my  aid  \  or  how  thy  life  have  led  ? 
Some  self-imagined  crotchets  now  are  gone. 

Let  me  be  thank'd,  they  for  a  time  are  sped  ; 
And  but  for  me,  this  world  would  not  have  known 
Your  presence  now — you  from  its  ball  had  fled. 
What  hast  thou  here  to  do,  like  this  to  prowl 
Moping  in  clefts  and  caverns  like  an  owl  ? 
Why,  toad-like,  draw  thy  nourishment  alone 
From  sodden  moss,  and  water-dropping  stone  ? 
A  pretty  pleasure  this,  your  time  to  fill  ! 
The  doctor's  soul  sticks  in  your  body  still. 

Faust.  Knew'st  thou  the  fresh,  new  power  of 
life  that  springs 
Within  me  from  these  desert  wanderings, 
Couldst  thou  my  joy  imagine — thou  wouldst  be 
Devil  enough,  I  know,  to  grudge  it  me  ! 

Meph.  A  superhuman  joy  !  to  lie  by  night 
In  dew  and  darkness  on  the  mountain  height  ! 
"Clasping  earth,  heaven,  in  ecstatic  thought 
Dilating — to  a  godhead  to  be  wrought ! 
Pierce  through  the  marrow  of  the  earth,  with  all 
The  thronging  impulses  to  which  thou'rt  thrall. 
The  whole  six  days'  work  in  thy  breast  inclose, 

Proudly  enjoy  I  know  not  what  delight, 
A  love,  whose  rapture  into  all  o'erflows 

Your  mortal  bii'th  forgotten,  vanish'd  quite. 
And  then  this  lofty  intuition — all,     [.With  a  gesture. 
I  dare  not  mention  how,  at  last  to  fall  ! 
Faust.  Shame  on  tliee  !  ^ 

Meph.  This,  then,  likes  you  not ; 

You  have  indeed  a  title  got 
To  crj',  For  shame  !  and  Fie  !  on  me, 
So  modestly  and  morally  ! 
Chaste  ears,  it  seems,  must  never  know. 
That  which  chaste  hearts  can  ne'er  forego  ! 
And,  to  be  brief,  I  do  not  grudge 

The  pleasure  you  may  have  in  lying 
Unto  yourself,  if  you  should  judge 
Such  self-delusion  fortifying  ! 


But  long  this  course  can  never  last, 

E'en  now  you're  driven  back  again; 
If  'mid  this  sort  of  life  were  pass'd 
A  longer  time,  you'd  be  o'ercast 

With  madness,  horror,  or  mind- withering  pain. 
Enough  of  this  !  your  dear  one,  there. 

Sits  dull  within,  with  all  things  seeming 
Wrapp'd  in  a  dai*k  and  gloon^y  air, 

Her  mind  on  you  for  ever  dreaming  ; 
She  has  loved  thee  but  over-well  ; 
Thy  passion  first  was  like  the  swell 

Of  the  wild  stream  that  rushes  by. 

With  melted  snow-wreaths  flushing  high  ; 
The  fulness  of  the  flood  thou'st  pour'd 
Into  her  heart,  and  now,  adored  I 

The  torrent  of  thy  love  is  dry  I 
Methinks,  instead  of  thus,  alone, 
Making  the  forest  wild  your  throne, 
'Twere  better  that  you  would  reward 
The  little  monkey's  warm, regard  ! 
With  her,  time  heavily  and  sadly  weighs  ; 
Standing  beside  her  window,  still  her  gaze 
Is  fix'd  upon  the  clouds  that  roll  and  fall 
Afar,  beyond  the  ancient  city's  wall ; 
And  "  Wei*e  I  but  a  bird,"  so  runs  her  song 
Half  through  the  night,  and  all  the  whole  day  long  ! 
Cheerful  awhile,  but  mostly  pensive,  she 
Now  seems  as  if  outwept — and  then  Avill  be 
Composed  apparently — but  lovesick  ever  ! 

Faust.  Snake  !  Serpent  I 

Meph.  (aside).  Good  !  if  I  can  catch  you  ! 

Faust.  Never 

Name  that  fair  creature  to  me — get  the§  hence. 
And  do  not  for  her  beauty  wake  the  sense 
Of  wild  desire  amid  the  thoughts  that  lie 
Within  my  soul  all  half  distractedly  !       [that  yon 

Meph.  What  will  you  then  ?  she  surely  thinks 
Have  now  quite  left  her,  and  almost  'tis  true. 

Faitst.  I'm  near  her  now — and  should  1  e'er 
Be  distant  from  her,  I  could  ne'er 
Forget  her,  or  decaying,  find 
Her  memory  fading  from  my  mind. 
Yea  !  when  her  lips  their  touch  have  lent 

Unto  the  elements  adored, 
I  envy,  in  the  sacrament. 

Even  the  body  of  the  Lord  ! 

Meph.  Right!  and  I  oft  have  envied  you,  in- 
The  twin-pair  that  among  the  roses  feed  !     [deed, 

Faust.  Hence  with  thee,  pander,  leave  me  ! 

Meph.  Soft  and  fair  ! 

You  scold,  and  I  from  laughing  can't  forbear. 
The  God  who  boy  and  maiden  made 
Well  underetood  the  worthy  trade 
Of  making  time  and  place  besides — away  ! 
A  great  thmg  this  so  much  at  heart  to  lay  ; 
You  ought  unto  your  love  at  once  to  hie, 
Into  her  chamber  ! — not,  I  think,  to  die  ! 

Faust.  What  !   in  her  arms  ax-e  all  the  joys 
of  heaven  ? 
Oh  !  let  the  rapture  be  unto  me  given 
To  glow  with  passion  on  her  yielded  breast .' 
Feel  I  not  ever  with  her  grief  distress'd  ? 
The  all-scorn 'd  outcast,  am  I  not, 

The  fugitive,  the  homeless  one  ? 
The  monster  of  his  kind,  whose  lot 

Of  aim,  and  end,  and  peace  hath  nono  ? 
Who,  like  a  toi-rent  dash'd  and  hurl'd 

From  rock  to  rock,  still  hasteneth 
In  greedy  fury,  to  be  whirl'd 

Down  the  abyss  that  yawns  beneath  1 
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And  she  who  stands  beside  this  torrent  wild. 
With  thought  as  simple  as  a  little  child, 
Upon  an  alpine  field  her  cottage  placed, 
Her  cares  all  in  that  little  world  embraced  ; 
Was't  not  enough,  God-hated,  then,  that  thou 
Shouldst  seize  tlie  rocks  and  shatter  them, — but 

now 
Her  peace,  too,  thou  must  sap  and  overthrow  ? 

Hell  !  thou  must  also  have  this  offering  ! 
Help  me,  then,  devil !  give  thine  aid  to  bring 
The  term  of  anguish  to  a  quicker  date  ! 
Let  what  must  come,  come  swiftly — let  her  fate 
Fall  with  mine  own,  and  with  the  self-same  crush 
Let  us  together  to  destruction  rush  ! 

Meph,  There  !  how  it  seethes  again,  and  glov/s 
and  burns  ! 

Away  !  get  in,  you  fool,  and  comfort  her  ! 
When  such  a  head  no  outlet  way  discerns, 

It  deems  directly  that  the  end  is  near. 
To  him  of  courage  and  good  heart,  success  ! 

There's    devil    enough   sometimes  amid  your 
bearing  ; 
I  nothing  know  so  flat  and  spiritless, 

As  is  a  devil  when  he  turns  despairing  ! 


Margaret's  chamber. 

Margaret,  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel. 

Marg.^    My  heart  is  heavy. 
My  peace  is  o'er  ; 
I  shall  find  it  never, — 
Oh,  never  more  ! 

Where  I  see  him  not, 
Seems  the  grave  to  be  ! 

Tuneless  and  harsh 
All  the  world  to  me. 

My  poor,  poor  head. 
And  my  feeble  thought, 

Are  wandering  now. 
And  all  distraught. 

My  heart  is  heavy, 
My  peace  is  o'er ; 

I  sh'all  find  it  never,- 
Oh,  never  more. 

I  gaze  but  for  him, 

Fi'om  my  window-seat ; 

From  the  threshold  I  stir  not, 
Save  him  to  meet ! 

His  lofty  bearing,  • 

His  noble  form  ! 
The  &mile  of  his  mouth. 

And  his  eye-glance  warm  I 

The  flow  of  his  speech, 

So  enchanting  is  ; 
His  hand's  soft  pressure, 

And,  ah  !  his  kiss  ! 

My  heart  is  heavy. 
My  peace  is  o'er  ; 

I  shall  find  it  never ,- 
Oh,  never  more. 


My  bosom  struggles 
To  him — ah  !  where  ? 

Oh,  might  I  but  clasp  him. 
And  fold  him  there  ! 

And  might  I  but  kiss  him 
As  in  wish  I  may, 

My  soul  on  his  kisses 
Should  die  away  ! 


SCENE MARTHA  S    GARDEN. 

Margaret,  Faust. 

Marg.  Nay,  Henri,  promise  me  ! 

Faust.  Whate'er  1  can  ! 

Marg.  How  of  religion,  tell  me,  do  you  deem  ? 

Thou  art  a  good,  a  kind,  a  loving  man. 
But  that,  I  think  you  hold  in  light  esteem  ! 

Faust.  No  more  of  that,  my  child — you  prove 

That  I  to  thee  am  kind  and  good  ; 
I  would  for  any  whom  I  love, 

Lay  down  my  life,  or  shed  my  blood. 
I'd  wither  in  the  heart  of  none 
The  faith  and  feeling  that  they  own  ; 
Their  church  from  no  one  would  I  steal. 

Marg.  That  is  not  the  right  way  to  feel, 
For  we  must  all  believe  it. 

Faust.  .      Must  we  so  ? 

Marg.  Ah  !    if  my  influence    o'er  you    aught 
could  do  ! 
You  honour  not  the  holy  Sacrament  ! 

Faust.  I  hold  it  in  respect, 

Marg.  But  it  is  ne'er 

With  any  wish,  or  a  desire  to  share  ! 

Long  is  it  since  to  mass  or  shi'ift  you  went  ! 
Do  you  believe  in  God  ? 

Faust.  My  loved  one, — who 

Dares  say  "  I  do  believe  in  God" — for  you 
May  this  of  priests  and  sages  ask, 

And  what  they  give  thee  for  reply 
Will,  to  the  questioner,  seem  a  mask, 

For  scorn  or  mockery. 

Marg.  Then  you  believe  not ! 

Faust.  Do  not  misconceive  ! 

Who  dares  name  God,  and  say  that  "  I  believe  ?" 
And  who  can  feel — feel  through  each  sense  and 

thought, 
And  yet  affirm  that  "  I  believe  him  not  ?" 
The  All- embracer. 
The  All-sustainer, 

Say,  does  he  not  support,  include,  embrace, 
Thee,  me,  himself  ? 

Doth  not  heaven  arch  itself,  there,  o'er  our  head  \ 
Lies  not  the  firm-set  earth,  beneath  outspread  ? 
The  eternal  stars,  with  fx-iendly  rays, 

Do  they  not  all  for  ever  rise  ? 
And  we  ourselves,  do  we  not  gaze 
E'en  now  into  each  other's  eyes  ? 

And  is  not  every  feeling  thronging  now 
Through  head  and  heart  within  thee — weaving 

still 
Invisibly  and  visibly,  around, 
About  thee  in  eternal  mystery  ? 
These,  let  thy  heart  absorb  till  it  be  full, 
And,  in  the  feeling  when  thou'rt  wholly  blest, 
Call  it  whate'er  thou  wilt — heart,  love,  or  God, 
Or  happiness  ! — I  cannot  give  it  name  ; 
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Feeling  is  all  in  all — name  is  but  sound. 
Or  smoke,  o'er-shadowing  with  misty  veil 
The  glow  and  warmth  of  heaven  ! 

Marg.  All  that  is  very  good,  and  true ; 
Nearly  the  same  the  priest  says  too, 
Only  in  somewhat  other  words  than  you  ! 

Faust.  All  hearts,  in  every  clime  and  zone, 

Where'er  the  light  of  heaven  doth  shine, 
Speak  forth  that  feeUng— in  the  tone 
And  form  and  language  most  their  own  ; 

Then  wherefore  should  not  I  in  mine  I 

Marg.  So  taken  it  may  pass  ;  but  yet — in  spite 
Of  all,  there's  something  in  it  is  not  right ! 
'  For  thou  hast  got  no  Christianity  ! 

Faust.  Dear  child  ! 

Marg.  And  long  it  has  afflicted  me, 

Tq  see  thee  in  such  company  ! 

Faust.  How  so  ? 

Marg.   The  man  whom  thou  hast  always  with 
thee  now, 
I  hate  him  from  my  inmost  heart ; 
In  all  my  life  I  ne'er  did  chance 
On  aught  can  such  a  pang  impart 
As  his  repulsive  countenance  ! 

Faust.  Dear  silly  thing  !  you  need  not  fear. 

Marg.  Whenever  he  is  present  here, 
The  sight  of  him  chills  all  my  blood  : 
Of  almost  every  one  my  thoughts  are  good  ; 
But  howsoe'er  I  long  to  meet  with  thee. 
That  man  I  with  an  innate  horror  see. 
I  hold  him  but  a  rogue  besides, — in  this 
Heaven  pardon  me  if  I  say  aught  amiss  ! 

Faust.  Yet  that  the  world  such  oddities  should 
give 
Is  necessary  still. 

Marg.  I  would  not  five 

With  one  like  him  ; — whene'er  he  cometh,  he 
Throws  round  him  such  a  glance  of  mockery, 
And  scarcely  hides  the  hate  that  in  him  lies  ; 
You  see  he  can  with  nothing  sympathise. 
It  standeth  \vritten  on  his  brow — he  ne'er 
Can  love  to  any  human  being  bear. 
In  thy  embrace  I  feel  so  blest. 

So  happy  when  within  thy  arms, 
So  unresti-ain'd— by  naught  represt, 

My  soul,  to  thee  resign'd,  so  warms  ; 
But  in  his  presence  doth  all  this  depart, 
He  shuts  and  withers  up  my  very  heart. 

Faust.  Misgiving  angel ! 
•   Marg.  And  this  feeling  weighs 

So  heavily  upon  my  heart— so  sore — 
That  when  by  chance  he  but  towards  us  strays, 
I  feel  as  if  I  loved  e'en  thee  no  more. 
Where  he  would  be  I  could  not  pray, 
And  that  would  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  surely,  Henri,  it  must  be 
The  same  when  he  is  near,  with  thee  ! 

Faust.  You  have  a  prejudice. 

Marg.  I  now  must  go. 

Faust.  And  am  I  never,  then,  to  know. 
Upon  thy  bosom  one  calm  hour  of  rest, — 
To  mingle  soul  with  soul,  strain  bi'east  to'breast  ? 

Marg.  Ah,  if  I  did  alone  but  sleep, 

I'd  gladly  leave  the  fastenings  slight. 

And  open  to  you  e'en  to-night  ; 
But  mother's  slumber  ne'er  is  deep. 
And  were  we  found— I'm  sure  that  I 
Upon  the  very  spot  should  die. 

Faust.  No  need,  my  love,  for  that  to  fear  ; 
I  have  a  little  phial  here, — 


Three  drops  but  mingled  in  her  drink 

Will  nature  veil  in  pleasant  sleep, 
And  so  thy  mother's  eyes  will  sink 

Into  a  slumber  calm  and  deep. 

Marg.  What  is  there  that  I  would  not  do  for 
But  yet  I  hope  it  will  not  hurtful  be  !  [thee  I 

Faust.  If  it  were  so,  my  love,  would  I 
Advise  you  such  a  thing  to  try  1 

Marg.  Gazing  on  thee,  I  know  not  what  doth  still 
Impel  me  ever  to  perform  your  will ; 
I  have  already  done  so  much  for  you. 
Scarce  anything  is  left  me  now  to  do.  lExit. 

J^lEi'iusropHELKs  efiters, 

Meph.  The  monkey  !  is  she  gone  ? 

Faust.  Hast  spied  again  ? 

Meph.  W^hy,  all  that  pass'd,  I  heard  it  pretty 
You're  catechised,  sir  Doctor  !  well,  [plain. 

I  hope  with  good  effect  'twill  tell  ! 
The  girls  have  ti'uly  much  concern 
In  doing  all  they  can  to  learn. 
Whether  or  not,  in  his  belief,  a  man     ' 
With  piety  pursues  the  ancient  plan  ; 
For,  if  he  bend  submissively  (think  they) 
In  that,  he'll  yield  to  us  the  self-same  way. 

Faust.  Thou  monster  !  thou  canst  not  perceive 

How  such  a  true  and  loving  heart, 
Full  of  the  faith  she  doth  believe 

Alone  can  happiness  impart. 
Must  tremble  with  a  good  arid  holy  fear. 
That  she  must  deem  as  lost  the  man  she  holds 
most  dear.  ' 

Meph.  Thou  sensual  dotard !  by  the  nosg  thou'rt 
By  a  weak,  silly  girl !  [led 

Faust.  Abortion,  bred 

From  Filth  and  Fire  ! 

Meph.  In  physiognomy. 

How  very  knowing,  too,  she  seems  to  be  ! 
When  I  am  by,  she  feels  she  knows  not  how, — 
The  girl  in  that  some  hidden  sense  doth  show  ; 
She  feels  I  am  a  gem  us — and  may  be,  [we — 

Perhaps,  the  Devil  himself. — This  night,  then, — 

Faust.  And  what  does  it  concern  to  you  ? 

Meph.  I  have  my  pleasure  in  it,  too. 


AT  THE   FOUNTAIN. 
JIargaret  and  Bessy,  toilh  pitchers. 

Bessy.  What,  have  you  nothing,  then,  of  Barbara 
heard  ? 

Marg.  I  go  but  little  out  ;  no,  not  a  word. 

Bessy.  Sibylla  told  it  me  to-day  ; 
At  last  she's  thrown  herself  away  ! 
This  comes  of  being  still  the  best, 
Stuck  up  in  pride  above  the  rest. 

Marg.  How  so  ? 

Bessy.  The  worst  is  but  too  plain  to  view. 

Now  when  she  eats  and  drinks,  she  feedeth  two. 

Marg.  Alas ! 

Bessy.  She's  rightly  served !  how  long  she's  been 
I^ondling  and  hanging  on  the  fellow  seen  ! 
And  then,  what  walkings  forth  were  there, 

To  village  feast  and  dancing  booth  ; 
And  she  herself,  must  everywhere 

Be  thought  the  first  of  all,  forsootli . 
He  treating  her  with  cake  and  wine  ; 
She  thinking,  too,  herself  so  fine  ! 
Upon  her  beauty  still  so  vain  ; 
So  shameless  too,  she'd  even  deign 
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Take  presents  of  him  ;  — then  there  still 
Was  kissing  and  embi*acing — till 
The  flower  is  gone ! 

Marg.  Poor  thing ! 

Bessy.  And  can  it  be, 

That  you  can  pity  her  ! — when  such  as  we 
Were  at  the  spinning-wheel,  our  mothers  ne'er 
Let  us  go  down  by  night ; — but  she  stood  there, 
Fondling  and  toying  with  her  darling  fair, 

In  the  dark  passage,  on  the  doorway  seat, 

Thinking  that  evei-y  hour  went  by  too  fleet. 
Now  she  will  have  a  bringing  down  most  rare  ; 

She  must  at  church  do  penance  in  a  sheet ! 

Marg.  Perchance  he'll  marry  her  ! 

Bessy.  A  fool  were  he  ! 

To  a  brisk  young  fellow,  all  the  world  is  free  ; 
Besides,  he's  off  and  gone  ! 

Marg.  That  is  not  right. 

Bessy.  E'en  should  she  get  him,  she's  in  evil 
plight  ; 
The  boys  will  tear  her  garland — and  yet  more. 
We'll  bring  cut  straw,  and  spread  it  at  her  door. 

lExit. 

Marg.  {going  to  the  house).  How  bitterly  I  once 
could  rail. 
If  a  poor  maiden  chanced  to  fail ! 
Not  words  enough  my  tongue  could  fi'ame 
When  speaking  of  another's  shame  ; 
How  black  it  seem'd  !  and  then,  howe'er 
I  strove  to  darken  it,  it  ne'er 
Seem'd  black  enough.     So  proud  was  I, 
I  bless'd  myself,  and  walk'd  so  high  ; 
And  now  njyself  I  feel  within 
The  sense  that  I  am  prey  to  sin  ; 
Yet,  everything  that  to  it  drove 
Seem'd  naught  of  guilt !     Ah  !  all  was  love  ! 


In  a  niche  of  the  wall,  a  devotional  image  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  ;  pots  offloioers  before  it. 
Margahet  sets  fresh  Jlowei's  in  the  pots. 
Marg.  Mother  of  many  sorrows !  deign,  oh  deign! 
To  turn  thy  face  with  pity  on  my  pain  ! 
The  sword  hath  enter'd  in  thy  heart. 
Thou  of  a  thousand  pangs  hast  part ; 
Thou  lookest  up,  thou  gazest  on 
The  death  of  Him  who  was  thy  son  ! 

Thy  gaze  doth  to  the  Father  rise, 

And  to  his  throne  ; 
Thou  for  His  grief  dost  breathe  thy  sighs, 

And  for  thine  own  ! 

Who  feels — who  knows — 

How  fiercely  glows 

The  torment  that  doth  piei'ce  me  to  the  bone  ? 

How  my  poor  heart,  in  throbbing,  burns  ; 

Ah  !  how  it  trembles,  how  it  yearns, 

Thou  knowest— and  but  thou  alone  [ 

Where'er — where'er  I  go, 
What  woe,  what  woe,  what  woe 

Within  my  bosom  here — is  BtiiTing,  waking ! 
Alas !  alas  !  now  scarce  alone  am  I  ; 
I  weep,  I  weep,  ah !  bitterly  I  cry ; 

My  heart,  my  very  heart  is  in  me  breaking. 


The  flower-pots  at  my  window 

Were  wet  with  my  tears  like  dew. 
As  I  in  the  early  morning 

Gather'd  these  flowers  for  you. 

A  cheerful  beam  in  my  chamber 

The  sun  at  his  rising  shed  ; 
Already,  in  all  my  sorrow, 

I  s^at  on  my  sleepless  bed. 

Help  !  save  me  from  disgrace  and  death ! — incline, 
Mother  of  many  sorrows  !  turn  thy  glance. 
Thy  pitying  countenance. 
Upon  this  anguish  and  distress  of  mine  ! 


NIGHT. — THE   STREET   BEFORE   MARGARET  S   DOOR. 
Valentine  (a  soldier,  Margarkt's  brother). 

Val.  When  I  sat  'mid  a  company 
Where  every  one  to  boast  is  free. 
And  each  companion  loudly  said 
The  praises  of  his  favourite  maid  ; 
Each,  with  a  brimming  glass,  his  own 
Loud  commendations  washing  down  ; 
My  elbow  on  the  table — 1 
Sat  quiet  in  security, 
And  confidently  listening 
To  all  their  boasts  and  swaggering  ; 
Then,  smiling,  stroked  my  beard,  and  placed 

A  brimming  goblet  in  my  liand, 
Saying,  "  To  evei*y  one  his  taste. 

But  can  a  maid  in  all  the  land 

With  my  dear  little  Margaret  stand, 
Or  hold  a  candle  to  her  I "     So 

Kling,  Klang, — round  went  it  merrily ; 
And  some  would  shout,  "  He's  right,  1  know  ; 

The  pearl  of  all  her  sex  is  she  ; " 
Then  all  the  boasters  silent  were. 
And  now  ! — Oh  !  I  could  rend  my  hair 
Out  by  the  roots,  and  rushing  go 
Against  the  walls  myself  to  throw  ! 
With  sneering  speech  and  lifted  nose 
Each  churl  will  mock  me  as  he  goes. 
While  I  must  like  a  bankrupt  sit. 
At  every  chance-dropp'd  word  to  sweai  ; 
And  could  I  crush  them  in  my  ire. 
Yet  could  I  never  call  them  liar ! 
Who  is't  comes  here  ?  who's  slinking  hither  I 
Unless  I  err,  there's  two  together. 
If  it  is  he,  I'll  at  him  drive ; 
He  shall  not  leave  the  spot  alive  ! 

Faust  and  Mephistopiieles  enter. 
Faust.  How,  through  the  window  of  the  sacristy, 
The  eternal  taper's  light  doth  outward  gleam  ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  grows  its  sidelong  beam. 
Till  darkness  closes  round  it  utterly  ! 
So  seems  it  as  if  all  were  night  in  me. 

Meph.  And  I  feel  like  a  cat  that  amorously 
Creeps  up  the  fire-ladders,  and  doth  trace 
Around  the  walls  with  sly  and  stealthy  pace  ; 
Yet  very  virtuously,  ne'ertheless, 
A  spice  of  thief-like  joy,  a  little  wantonness  ! 
So  thrills  already  through  each  limb  and  vein 
The  glorious  May-day  night,  that  comes  again 
The  day  succeeding  to  the  morrow  ; — there 
One  knows  for  what  the  vigil  doth  prepare. 

Faust.  Meanwhile  is  that  the  treasure  rising — 1 
Can  in  the  distance  by  its  light  descry  ? 
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Meph.  The  pleasure  may  full  soon  be  thine 
To  raise  the  casket  from  its  shrine  ; 
I  lately  glanced  upon  the  hoard- 
Good  lion-dollars  are  within  it  stored. 

Faust.  And  not  a  trinket— not  a  ring 

Wherewith  to  deck  my  lovely  girl  1 

Meph.  I  saw  within  it  some  such  thing  ; 

A  kind  of  band  or  string  of  pearl  ! 

Faust.  'Tis  well !  if  I  my  loved  one  see 
Without  a  gift,  it  grieveth  me. 

Meph.  Yet  ought  it  not  your  mind  annoy. 
Some  pleasure  gratis  to  enjoy  I 
While  shine  the  stars  the  heavens  along, 

A  verj'  masterpiece  I'll  play  her  ; 
I'll  sing  her  quite  a  moral  song, 

The  better  to  betray  her  !    iHe  sings  to  the  guitar, 

"  Why  art  thou,  Catherine,  before 
The  threshold  of  thy  lover's  door 

Thus  by  the  da\vn  of  day  ? 
A  maid  he'll  let  thee  in  ;— but  ne'er 
From  thence  departing  wilt  thou  e'er 

A  maiden  go  away  ! 

«'  Beware,  beware  !  when  the  delight 
Is  past  and  o'er— good  night,  good  night, 

Poor  simple,  trusting  thing! 
If  thou  dost  love  tliysclf — ne'er  bless 
The  spoiler  with  thy  love,  unless 

Thy  finger  boars  the  ring." 

Val.  {comes  forward).  Thou  cursed  rat-catcher  I 
who  art  thou 
Alluring  with  thy  music  now  * 
To  the  devil  first  the  instrument ! 
Then  with  it  be  the  singer  sent ! 

Meph.  All's  up  with  the  guitar — that's  dash'd 
to  shreds.  [heads ! 

Val.  Now  you  shall  have  a  round  of  cracking 
Meph.  Come,  Doctor  !  never  flinch  !  to  work  ! 
And  as  I  tell  you,  all  things  carry ; 
Out  quickly  with  your  toasting-fork, 
But  only  thrust,  for  I  will  parry  ! 
Val.  Then  parry  that ! 
Meph.  Why  not  1 

Val.  And  this. 

Meph.  I  will. 

Val.    The  Devil  must  be  fighting  here  1   what 
thrill 
Is  this  ?  my  hand  is  getting  dead  and  lame. 
.  Meph.  (to  Faust).  Thrust  home  ! 
Val.  (falls).  Ah  !  woe  ! 

Meph.  There  !  now  the  clodpole  's  tame  ! 

But  hence  !  for  we  must  quickly  disappear  ; 
Already  rings  for  us  the  murderous  cry  i 
With  the  police  my  footing  's  pretty  fair, 
But  with  the  blood-ban  it  were  hard  to  vie  ! 

lExeunt. 
Mar.  (at  the  window).  Here,   here,   without 

here  ! 
Marg.  Bring  a  light ! 

Mar.  (still  at  the  window).  They  swear  and 

scuffle,  shriek  and  fight  ! 
Several  Persons.  One's  dead  ! 
Mar.  (coming  from  the  house).  And  are  the 

murderei-s  gone  ? 
Marg.  (also  coming  forward).   Oh  !   who  lies 

here? 
The  People.  Thy  mother'^s  son  ! 

Marg.  Almighty  God  !  what  misery  ! 
Val.  I'm  dying  !  that  soon  said  may  be, 
And  soo^er  yet  it  will  be  done  ! 


Peace,  women,  with  your  howling  !  hither ! 
And  listen  to  me  altogether  !        IThey  all  go  to  him. 
Hark,  Margaret !  you  are  young  as  yet — your  skill 
Is  scarce  enough — you  manage  matters  ill — 
1  tell  it  you  in  confidence  ; 

Now  you  are  once  a  whore,  proceed, 
And  be  one  without  more  pretence  ; 

Be  like  the  thing  you  are  indeed  !  [say  ? 

Marg.  My  brother  !  God  !  what  wouldst  thou 

Val.  Leave  God  out  of  the  game,  I  pray  ! 
What's  done,  alas  !  is  done  ; — and  now 
E'en  as  they  may  must  all  things  go  ; 
Thou  secretly  begin' st  with  one, 
Soon  more  to  these  will  follow  on  ; 
And  when  a  dozen  first  caress  thee, 
Then  all  the  city  may  possess  thee  ; 

When  Guilt,  in  birth,  first  sees  the  light, 

Only  in  secret  is  she  shown. 
By  every  one  the  veil  of  night 

Around  her  head  is  thrown  ; 
Ay  !  all  to  stifle  her  are  fain. 
But  still  she  grows  and  power  doth  gain  ; 
Then  will  she  walk  'neath  daylight's  beam. 
Yet  doth  not  any  fairer  seem  ; 
The  fouler  grows  her  countenance. 
The  more  she  seeks  the  daylight's  glance. 

The  time  I  can  already  see. 

When  thee  all  honest  hearts  will  spurn. 
And  will  aside,  avoiding  thee. 

As  from  a  corse  infectious  turn  ! 
Within  thee  shall  thy  heai't  despair,     * 

When  people  look  thee  in  the  face ; 
No  more  the  golden  chain  thou'It  wear. 

Nor  kneel  thee  at  the  holy  place ; 
No  more,  amid  the  dance,  shall  be 
Thy  lace-work'd  ruff"  a  joy  to  thee  ; 
In  some  obscure  and  wretched  cell. 
Thou  wilt  with  beggars,  cripples  dw^ell ; 
And  even  should  thy  God  forgive. 
Thou,  'neath  a  curse  on  earth  shalt  live  ! 

Mar.  To  Heaven's  mercy  recommend  thy  soul  1 
Wouldst  load  thyself  with  slander,  too  ? 

Val.  Thou  foul 

And  shameless  woman  !  could  I  tear 
Thy  wither'd  form,  I  would  not  care 
For  all  my  sins  ;  for  them  I  ne'ertheless 
Should  hope  to  gain  a  full  forgiveness  ! 

Marg.  My  brother  !     Oh  this  dreadful  pain ! 

Val.  Cease  with  your  tears,  and  let  them  be  ! 
Then  when  thou  didst  thy  honour  stain. 

Thou  gavest  the  deepest  stab  to  me ! 
I,  through  the  slumber  of  the  grave, 
Go  to  my  God,  a  soldier  brave !  [Hcdies* 


THE   CATHEDRAL. 


During  the  service. — Organ  and  Anthem. 


Margaret  among  a  number  of  people. 
Maroaret. 


Evil  Spirit  behind 


Evil  S.  How  different,  Margaret,  it  was  with 
thee. 
When,  full  of  innocence,  thou  stood'st  before 
The  altar,  and  didst  kneel  thee  at  its  foot. 
Lisping  thy  prayers  from  out  the  well-worn  book, 
Half  in  the  playfulness  of  childhood — half 
As  if  a  sense  of  God  were  in  thy  soul ! 
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How  is  it,  Margaret,  now  ?  within  thy  heart 

What  crime  and  evil  doing  ? 

Art  praying  for  thy  mother's  soul,  who  slept, 

And  from  her  sleep  pass'd  into  weary  pain 

And  lengthen'd  suffering,  by  thee  ?    Whose  blood 

Is  wet  upon  thy  threshold  1 

Beneath  thy  heart  stirs  there  not,  even  now, 

That  which  is  torturing  both  itself  and  thee 

With  a  foreboding  presence  1 

Marg.  Woe  !  ah  woe  ! 

Would  I  were  free  of  all  these  evil  thoughts 
That  through  me  pass,  and  will  come  over  me, 
Spite  of  myself ! 

Choir.  Dies  tree,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  sceclum  in  favilla.  \_Organ  plays. 

Evil  S.    A  horror  seizes  thee  !    the   trumpet 
sounds. 
The  graves  are  heaving,  and  thy  heart,  awaked 
From  out  its  slumber  of  the  dust,  and  brought 
To  life  again,  is  trembling  up,  to  meet 
Its  doom  of  fire  !  [gan's  tone 

Marg.  Oh  !  would  I  were  from  hence  !  the  or- 
Appears  to  stifle  me — the  anthem  melts 
My  inmost  heart. 

Choir.  Judex  ergo  cum  sedehit 
Quidquid  latet  adparebit. 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Marg.  I  feel  oppress'd  !  the  pillars  of  the  wall 
Close  over  me — the  vaulted  i-oof  comes  down 
And  presses  on  me  ! — Air  ! 

Evil  S.  Hide  thee  !  yet  shame  and  sin 
Rest  not  conceal'd  or  hidden.     Air  and  light ! 
Woe  to  thee  ! 

Choir.   Quid  sum,  miser.,  tunc  dicturus  ? 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus  ?■ 
Cum  viop  Justus  sit  securus. 

Evil  S.  The  glorified  their  countenances  turn 
Away  from  thee  ;  to  stretch  to  thee  the  hand, 
The  pure  and  stainless  shudder  !  woe  to  thee  ! 

Choir.    Quid  sum,  miser,  tunc  dicturus  ? 

Marg.  Neighbour  !  your  smelling-  flask  ! 

iShe  falls  senseless. 


WALPURGIS-NIGHT THE  HARTZ   MOUNTAINS,   DIS- 
TRICT   OF    SCHIRKE   AND    ELEND. 
Faust,  Mkphistophbles. 

Meph.  Are  you  not  longing  for  a  broomstick  ?   I 
Would  ride  the  I'oughest  goat  most  willingly. 
Upon  the  road  we  pass,  our  way  is  long. 

And  distant  yet  from  what  its  end  must  be ; 

Faust.  While  I  upon  my  legs  feel  fresh  and 

This  trusty,  knotted  sticK  suffices  me.     [strong. 
Why  make  more  short  the  track  ?  to,  thread 

Each  winding  valley  as  we  go, — 
Then,  mounting,  o'er  the  rocks  to  tread. 

Whence  streamlets,  ever  bubbling,  flow, 
Their  downward  rushing  course — that,  that  is  bliss 
That  lends  enjoyment  to  a  path  like  this  ; 
Already  in  the  birchen  tree 

The  quickening  breath  of  spring  is  glowing  ; 
The  very  pine,  too,  seems  to  be 

The  genial  influence  knowing. 
Will  not  the  self-same  power  of  spring 
Work  on  our  limbs  its  strengthening  ? 

Meph.  I  nothing  know  of  spring-time's  heat, 

Within  me  all  is  wintry  now, 
And  on  ray  path  I'd  rather  meet 

With  winter's  frost  and  winter's  snow. 


How  drearily  upon  the  night 

The  dull,  red  moon's  imperfect  disk 
Is  rising  with  belated  light, 

And  shines  so  dimly  that  we  risk 
The  stumbling  up  against  a  tree, 

Or  on  a  rock,  at  every  tui-n  ! — 
Let  me  a  Wildfire  call — I  see 

One  yonder  doth  right  gaily  burn. 
Ho  !  Ho,  friend,  yonder  ;  may  I  dare 

Request  your  company  to-night  ? 
Why  should  you  vainly  blaze  and  flare  1 

Be  good  enough  our  steps  to  light ! 

Wildfire.  I  hope  I  may,  from  i-everence  to  you, 
My  usual  flickering  tendency  subdue  ; 
Our  common  course  is  anything  but  sti'aiglit. 

Meph.  Ha  !  ha  !  he's  thinking  man  to  imitate  I 
But  i'  the  Devil's  name  now,  go 
Straight  on  your  path,  or  I  will  blow 
Your  flickering  life  out. 

Wildfire.  Well  I  know 

You're  lord  and  master  here,  and  therefore  I 
To  suit  myself  to  you  will  freely  try  ; 

But  think  !  the  mountain's  magic-mad  to-night, 

And  when  a  Wildfire  is  your  guiding  light. 
You  must  not  ask  for  too  much  nicety  ! 

Faust,  Mephistophkles,  and  Wildfire  {in  alternating 
Sung). 

The  sphere  of  dreams — of  magic-spell 

Now,  it  seemeth,  do  we  tread  ; 
So,  for  your  credit  guide  us  well. 

That  we  afar  betimes  be  led. 
Where  regions  wild  and  wasted  lie. 

Trees  succeeding  trees  shoot  by. 
See  !  how  rapidly  and  swift  ! 

Every  mountain  summit  bent, 
Boweth  low  each  mountain  clift  ; 

These  snouts  of  rock,  long,  jagged,  rent. 
How  they're  snorting  !  how  they're  blowing  ! 

Through  the  turf,  through  pebbles  flowing. 
Brook  and  streamlet  hasten  on  ; 

Hear  I  the  murmuring  song  they  raise  ? 
Hear  I  soft  love's  complaining  tone. 

The  voices  of  those  heavenly  days  ? 
All  that  we  hope,  all  love  endears. 

Breathes  to  us  from  that  gentle  strain. 
And  like  a  tale  of  distant  years, 

Their  voice  re-echoed  sounds  again. 

Too — wlioo  !  Too — whoo — it  comes  more  near 

The  pewitt,  owl,  and  jay  are  here  ; 

Are  they  all  then  still  awake  ? 

Gleam  Salamanders  through  the  brake, 

Long  of  leg,  with  paunches  wide  ? 

How  the  roots,  like  serpents,  glide, 

Winding  forth  from  rock  and  sands, 

Stretch'd  in  strange  and  fearful  bands, 

Seemingly  to  terrify 

Or  seize  us  as  we  pass  them  by  ! 

From  massy  knots  where  life  is  living. 

Polype-like  fibres  stretch  and  stir. 
As  if  they  with  their  ai'ms  were  striving, 

To  wind  around  the  wanderer. 
Mice  in  legions  run  beneath, 
Many-hued,  through  moss  and  heath  ; 
In  circling  swarms  the  glow-worms  fly, 
A  confounding  company ! 
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Tell  me  !  tell  me  !  do  we  stand  ! 
Or  advance  we  o'er  the  land  ? 
All  things  seem  around  to  spin, 
Trees  and  rocks  distorted  grin  ; 
Wildfires,  as  they  dancing  beam, 
Now  divide — now  swelling  gleam  ! 

Meph.  Grasp  my  mantle  firm  and  tight, 
This  rocky  peak's  a  central  height 
From  whence  one  wondering  discerns 
How  Mammon  in  the  mountain  bums  ! 

Faust.  How  strangely  glimmers  through  the 
ground 

A  mournful  light  like  morning's  red  ; 
E'en  where  the  gulfs  are  most  profound, 

Its  quivering  ray  is  downward  shed. 
A  mine-damp  here, — ^liere  exhalations  sweep, 

Through  veiling  mist,  here  rays  of  light  are 
gleaming  ; 
Now  fine,  and  threadlike,  o'er  the  earth  they  creep, 

Then  burst  on  high,  like  to  a  fountain  streaming  ! 
Here  marks  the  light  a  winding  trace 

With  hundred  veins  the  valley  through, 
Here  gather'd  in  the  narrow  space 

'Tis  spent  and  scatter'd  forth  anew  ! 
There,  near  us,  sparks  are  glittering  bi'ight 

Like  upthrown  showers  of  golden  sand  ; 
But  see  !  in  all  its  craggy  height 

The  mountain  burneth  like  a  brand  ! 

Meph.  Lights  not  Sir  Mammon  for  the  feast 

Right  gloriously  his  palace  dome  ? 
That  thou  hast  seen  it,  think  thee  blest ; 

See  !  the  wild  guests  already  come. 

Faust.  How  furiously  o'er  all  the  storm-blast 
goes ! 

It  strikes  against  my  neck  in  heavy  blows. 

Meph.  Grasp  by  the  rock's  old  ribs,  and  grasp 
them  tight, 

Or  it  will  sweep  you  down  yon  gulf  profound  ; 
A  cloud-like  mist  hath  thicken'd  o'er  the  night. 

Hark  !  what  loud  crashings  through  the  forest 
sound  ! 
The  owls  fly  scared  away ;  the  whirlwind's  stress 
Bursts  through  the  ever-verdant  palaces, 
Splintering  their  pillars  !  Listen  !  as  they  break, 
The  boughs  and  branches,  how  they  crack  and 

creak  ! 
The  groaning  of  the  trunks,  their  mighty  mourn. 
The  snapping  of  the  roots  asunder  torn, 
As  in  a  feai'fully-entangled  fall 
Over  each  other,  crashing  go  they  all ! 
And  througli  the  wreck  and  ravage-strew'd  abysses 
The  wind-blast  sweeps  along  and  howls  and  hisses ! 
Ilear'st  thou  not  voices  there  on  high 
In  the  distance — to  us  nigh  ? 
Yes  !  all  the  mountain  range  along 
Here  streams  a  raving  witches'  song. 

Witches  (in  chorus).  The  witches  to  the  Brocken 
speed, 
The  stubble 's  yellow — green  the  seed  ! 
There  all  the  bands  together  meet 
Sir  Urian  in  the  highest  seat. 
Witch  and  goat  together  flying 
Over  stock  and  stone  are  hieing. 

Voices.  Old  Baubo  comes— and  comes  alone — 
A  farrow  sow  she  rides  upon. 

Chorus.  To  whom  is  honour,  honour  pay — 
Old  Mother  Baubo,  lead  the  way ! 
Our  mother  a  good  sow  bestriding, 
And  all  the  witches  after  riding. 

Voice.  Which  way  hast  thou  come  ! 


Voice.  Over  Ilsenstein's  crest, 
Where  I  just  pecp'd  me  into  a  shriek-owl's  nest ; 
How  her  eyes  glared  at  me  ! 

Voice.  To  hell !  away. 

What  a  pace  you  are  driving  along  to-day  ! 

Voice.  She's  scratch'd  my  face  in  passing  me. 
Look  at  it — you  the  wound  may  see  ! 

Chorus  of  Witches.  The  way  is  broad,  the  way 
is  long. 
What  a  mad  and  raving  throng  ! 
The  fork  doth  stick,  the  besom  sweeps, 
The  baby  is  stifled,  the  mother  weeps. 

Wizards  (half  chorus).  Like  snails  within  their 
The  women  get  before  us  all,        [shells  we  crawl. 
For  in  advancing  to  the  house  of  ill 
They  are  a  thousand  steps  before  us  still. 

The  other  half.  Quite  so  pi'ecise  as  that  wo  do 
not  take  it. 
The  woman  in  a  thousand  steps  may  make  it ; 
But  let  a  woman  haste  howe'er  she  can. 
In  one  sole  bound  'tis  finish'd  by  a  man. 

Voice  (above).  Come  with  us,  come  with  us  from 

Felsensee  ! 
Voices  (from  below).  There  with  you  on  high 
we  would  readily  flee, 
We  wash  and  are  clear  I'rom  all  soiling  and  stain. 
But  ever  unfruitful  and  bai'ren  remain. 

Both  Choruses.  The  winds  are  still — the  stars 
And  gladly  hides  the  dreary  moon,     [have  flown. 
With  whizzing  rush,  the  magic  crew 
Sparks  by  thousands  onward  strew. 
Voice  (from  below).  Halt !  halt  ! 
Voice  (from  below).  Who  calls  from  the  I'ocky 

cleft  1 
Voice  (beneath).   Oh  !    take  me  with  you, — I 
here  am  left ! 
Three  hundred  yeai's  I've  tried  to  get 
Up  to  the  peak,  nor  reach 'd  it  yet  ! 
I  would  that  I  with  my  fellows  were  ! 

Both  Choruses.    The   broom   can   carry — the 
stick  can  bear. 
The  fork  and  goat  cut  through  the  air  ; 
Who  cannot  raise  himself  to-day. 
He  for  ever  lost  must  lay. 

A  Half-witch  (beneath).  Long  have  I  foUow'd, 
hobbling  on. 
And  yet  how  far  the  rest  have  gone  ! 
At  home  no  quiet  can  I  gain. 
Nor  any  peace  I  here  attain. 

Chorus  of  Witches.  The  witch-salve  stirs  the 
witches'  blood  ; 
A  rag  to  make  our  sail  is  good  ; 
To  make  a  gallant  ship  and  tight. 

On  any  trough  we  call  ; 
Whoever  cannot  fly  to-night 
Will  never  fly  at  all. 

Both  Choruses.    When  we've  flown  aronnd  the 
Descending,  we  the  earth  will  seek  ;  [peak, 

The  broad,  wide  heath  shall  cover'd  be 
With  all  the  swarm  of  witchery ! 

iThet;  let  themselves  down. 
Meph.  There  is  a  crowding,  driving,  clattering, 
rustling, — 
There  is  a  whizzing,  twirling,  prattling,  bustling  ! 
Light,  fire,  and  stink,  and  sparks  that  laurning  fly, 
A  very  element  of  sorcery. 
Stick  close,  or  we  shall  quickly  parted  be  ! 
Where  art  thou  ? 
Faust.  Here ! 

Meph.  So  soon  so  far  from  mo  1 
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My  power  as  master  here,  T  must  display, — 
Place  !  Squire  Voland  comes  !  sweet  folks,  make 
Give  room,  sweet  people  !  Doctor !  here,     [way  ! 

,  Take  hold  of  me,  and  at  a  spring 
Quick  let  us  of  the  crowd  get  clear  ; 

Even  for  me  'tis  too  bewildering. 
There's  something  yonder  shining  bright, 
And  with  a  strange  peculiar  light. 
It  draws  me  to  yon  thickets  there — and  so 
Come  with  me,  come — we  will  among  them  go  I 

Faust.  Spirit  of  contradiction  ! — but  go  on ! 
For  thou  mayst  lead  me  ;  it  was  wisely  done 
In  tinith — upon  Walpurgis-night 

Thus  to  the  Brocken  to  repair, 
To  seek  for  solitude  outright. 

Directly  we  are  there  ! 

Meph.  See  !  colour'd  flames  are  burning  high, 
There  meets  some  merry  company  ; 
Among  a  few  one  's  ne'er  alone. 

Faust.  I  rather  would  have  higher  gone  ; 

Smoke  is  drifting — fires  are  gleaming, 

All  the  multitude  is  streaming, 
Driving  to  the  evil-one  ! 
There  many  a  riddle  must  be  solved  ! 

Meph.  There,  too. 

Must  many  a  riddle  tie  itself  anew  ; 
Let  the  great  world  e'en  bluster  as  it  may. 
We  here  in  peace  and  quietness  will  stay  ; 
It  is  a  saying  of  an  ancient  date. 
That  little  worlds  we  form  within  the  great. 
Young  witches  I  can  yonder  see 

Who  show  their  beauty  stripp'd  and  bare. 
And  witches  old,  who  prudently 

A  veiling  mantle  round  them  wear. 
If  but  for  my  sake,  come  !  comply  with  all ; 
The  pleasure  will  be  great,  the  labour  small. 
I  hear  the  music  tuning  round  ! 
What  a  cursed  jingling,  jangling  sound  ! 
One  must  get  used  to't.    Come  with  me, 
Come  !  otherwise  it  cannot  be. 
I'll  lead  the  way,  and  introducing  you, 
Place  you  beneath  an  obligation  new. 
No  nan-ow  space  is  that  !  What  say  you,  friend  ? 
Gaze  onward  !  you  can  scarcely  see  the  end  ; 
A  hundred  fires  are  burning  in  a  i*ow — 
They  chat,  they  cook,  they  wildly  dancing  go, 
Make  love  and  drink — now,  tell  me  where, 

Than  this,  we  could  aught  better  see  ? 

Faust.  But  mean  you  when  we  enter  there 

As  wizard  or  as  devil  to  be  1 

Meph.  Indeed,  much  used  am  I  to  go 
About  the  world  incognito. 
But  yet  upon  a  levee-day 
'Tis  well  one's  orders  to  display. 
I  have  no  garter  to  denote 

And  tell  to  all  the  rank  I  bear, 
But  you  will  find  the  cloven  foot 

To-night  is  honour'd  everywhere. 
See  you  this  snail  ?  she  creeps  this  way, 
And  puts  her  feelers  forth,  to  say 
She  finds  out  something  in  me.     No  !  if  I 
Wish'd  it,  I  could  not  who  I  am  deny. 
But  now  from  fire  to  fire  will  we  roam, — 
I'll  be  the  friend,  and  you  the  gallant — come  ! 

[To  some  persom  who  are  sitting  round  a  fete  dying 
embers. 
Well,  my  old  gentlemen  !  what  do  you  here, 

Thus  at  the  end  of  all  1    If  I  had  found  you 
Placed  nicely  in  the  midst,  with  all  the  cheer 

And  riot  of  the  youthful  tumult  round  you, 


That  were  some  praise  ; — one  must  possess 
At  home  enough  of  loneliness. 

General.  Who  can  his  trust  in  nations  place. 

Though  for  them  he  has  all  things  done  I 
With  them  'tis  as  with  woman's  race. 

By  youth  the  prize  is  always  won. 

Minister.  Now  from  the  riglit  are  all  men  wide — 

For  me  !  the  good  old  times  1  praise 
When  we  could  all  things  rule  and  guide  ;    . 

They  were,  in  truth,  the  golden  days. 

Parvenu.  We  were  no  fools,  yet  oft,  no  doubt, 

Did  what  we  ought  not  to  have  done. 
And  now  have  all  things  turn'd  about, 

Just  as  we  wish'd  all  change  to  shun  ! 

Author.  Who  in  the  present  day  will  care, 

To  read  a  work  of  moderate  sense  i 
As  for  the  rising  race — they  ne'er 

Show'd  such  conceit  and  impudence  ! 

Meph.  (who  suddenly  appears  extremely  old). 
Because  to-night  the  last  will  be 

That  I  the  witches'  mount  shall  climb, 
The  people  everywhere,  I  see. 

Are  ready  for  the  end  of  time  ; 
And  as  my  cask  runs  low — I  find 
The  world  too's  on  the  tilt  inclined  ! 

A  Witch  {who  is  selling  old  clothes  and  frip- 
pery). Do  not,  good  sirs,  thus  pass  me  by, 
Nor  lose  this  opportunity  ; 
Look  well  upon  my  wares,  and  mark  my  hoard  ! 

Varieties  among  my  stock  abound, 

No  fellow  to  my  shop  on  earth  is  found, 
And  yet  no  article  is  in  it  stored, 
But  at  some  time  or  other  was  made 

The  instrument  of  ill  to  man  ; 
No  dagger,  but  adown  its  blade 

A  stream  of  staining  blood  has  ran  ; 
No  goblet  but  has  pour'd  a  poisoning  j  uice 

Into  some  body  that  in  health  did  move  ; 
No  gem  or  jewel,  but  did  once  seduce 

Some  woman  worthy  of  the  glance  of  love  ! 
There  is  no  sword  will  meet  your  hand, 

'Mid  all  the  things  that  here  you  find. 
That  has  not  cut  some  holy  band. 

Or  stabb'd  a  foeman  fi*om  behind. 

Meph.  Cousin  1  you  do  not  know  such  times  as 
these  ; 

All  done  and  happen'd — happen'd  still  and  done. 
Betake  yourself  to  selling  novelties, — 

By  novelty  alone  is  notice  won. 

Faust.  This,  with  a  vengeance,  I  a  iair  may  call ; 

I  trust  I  may  my  senses  keep  unmoved  ! 

Meph.  Upwards  the  thronging  mass  is  strug- 
gling all ; 

You    think   to    shove — and   you   yourself  are 

Faust.  Who  then  is  that  1  [shoved  ! 

Meph.  Ah,  mark  her  for  your  life, 

'Tis  LiLITH. 

Faust.  Who  ? 

Meph.  'Tis  Lilith — Adam's  wife 

Before  he  wedded  Eve  ;  beware,  beware, 
Of  the  excelling  beauty  of  her  hair, 

In  which  she  shineth  so  surpassingly! 
When  a  young  man  she  may  with  that  ensnare, 

She  lets  him  not  so  soon  again  get  free. 

Faust.  There  then  sit  two — one  old,  the  other 
young, 
They  have  already  deftly  danOed  and  sprung. 

Meph.  No  stop  or  pause  to-night !    See  !  they 
begin 
Another  dance  !  come  !  with  them  let's  join  in  ! 
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Faust  {dancing  with  the  Young  Witch).  A  beau- 
teous dream  once  came  to  me, 
I  in  it  saw  an  apple-tree  ; 
Two  luscious  apples  on  it  hung, 
They  tempted  me,  I  to  them  sprung. 

The  beautiful  Witch.  The  apple  a^e  could  man 
entice 
Down  from  the  days  of  Paradise ; 
I  feel  me  much  rejoiced  to  know. 
Such,  too,  within  my  garden  grow. 
Meph.  (with  the  Old  Witch).  A  wild,  strange 
dream  once  came  to  me, 
I  in  it  saw  a  rifted  tree  : 


The  Old  Witch.  I  to  the  cloven-footed  knight 
My  heartiest  greetings  give  to-night ; 


Froctophantasmist.  You  cursed  rabble !  what  is 
it  you  dai'e  ? 
Have  you  not  all  long  since  been  made  aware. 
That  spirits  stand  not  on  such  feet 

As  those  on  which  mankind  must  go  ? 
Yet  hei'e  you're  dancing,  light  and  fleet, 

Just  as  we  common  mortals  do  ! 
The  beautiful  Witch  {dancing).  What  does  he 

do,  then,  at  our  ball  ? 
Faust.  He's  present  everywhei*e  and  censures 
all  ; 
How  others  dance,  he  must  appraise  and  rate, 
And  if  of  every  step  he  cannot  prate. 
It  were  as  well  the  step  had  ne'er  been  ta'en ; 
He  loudest  grumbles  when  we  progress  gain, 
Advancing  forwards  ;  if  we  traced. 

One  dull,  unvarying  circle  still. 
In  such  a  course  as  must  be  paced 

Around  his  old  and  worn-out  mill. 
He'd  call  that  right  perhaps  ;  especially 
If  he  might  on  the  point  consulted  be. 
Froctophantasmist.  Still  here  ! — it  is  unheard- 
of  ; — vanish  !  go  ! 
We  have  enlighten'd  all  the  world,  you  know  ; 
This  devil's  crew — they  lay  no  stress 
On  form  or  rule  ; — we  are  so  wise  ! 
And  yet  there's  Tegel,  ne'ertheless, 
.  Still  sprite-disturb 'd  and  haunted  lies  I 
And  what  a  time  have  I  not  sweeping  been 
At  the  delusion,  yet  'tis  never  clean  j 
It  is  unheard-of ! 

The  beautiful  Witch.  Pray  forbear  ! 

And  cease,  at  least,  to  plague  us  here. 

Proctophanlasmist.    1  tell  you,  phantoms,  to 
your  face, — my  soul 
Will  not,  of  spirits,  ever  brook  controul  ; 
By  my  own  spirit  no  such  sway  is  wrought  ; 

.  [.They  dance  onward. 

To-night,  I  see  I  shall  succeed  in  naught  I 
Yet  still  myself  in  readiness  I  hold 

My  journey  ever  onward  to  pursue, 
And  hope,  before  my  latest  step  I've  told. 
To  triumph  o'er  the  devils  and  poets  too. 


I       Meph.  *  *  *  * 

[_To  Faust,  who  has  stepped  aside  out  of  the  dance. 
Why  hast  thou  let  the  beauteous  maid  withdraw. 
Who  to  thee,  in  the  dance,  so  sweetly  sang  1 
Faust.  Ah  !  in  the  middle  of  her  song,  1  saw 
A  dun-red  mouse  that  from  her  mouth  out- 
sprang  ! 
Meph.  Tush  1  to  such  trifles  here  no  heed  we 
pay,— 
'Tis  well  you  did  not  find  the  mouse  was  grey  ; 
I'  the  hour  of  bliss  who  for  such  things  would  care  ? 

Faust.  Then  saw  I 

Meph.  What  1 

Faust.  Mephisto',  see'st  thou  there, 

Lone  and  far  off,  that  figure  pale  and  fair  ? 
With  pain  it  moves,  its  step  is  sad  and  slow. 
It  seems  with  chain'd  and  fetter'd  feet  to  go  ; 
I  nmst  confess  that  it  appears  to  me 
In  figure  like  poor  Margaret  to  be  ! 

Meph.  Gaze  not  upon  it,  for  with  ill  'tis  fraught. 
'Tis  without  life,  a  shape  by  magic  wrought. 
An  idol  dead.     To  meet  it  is  not  good, 
Her  chilling  glance  benumbs  the  human  blood. 
And  man  is  almost  frozen  into  stone  ; 
The  fable  of  Medusa  thou  hast  known. 
Faust.  In  truth  the  eyes  she  gazes  with,  are 
those 
Of  a  dead  corse  no  loving  hand  could  close  ! 
That  is  the  breast  which  Margaret  yielded  me^ 
And  that  the  form  I  clasp'd — that  form  so  dear ! 
Meph.  Thou  easy-cheated  fool !    'Tis  sorcery  j 
She  doth  to  every  one  the  sjime  appear  ! 
The  form  of  her  he  loves  doth  always  borrow  !  • 

Faust.  What  rapture  !  yet,  alas  !  what  poignant 
I  cannot,  cannot,  from  that  glance  [sorrow  ! 

A  moment  turn  my  countenance  ; 
How  wondrously  the  fairness  of  her  neck. 
That  single,  narrow,  ci-imson  line  doth  deck, 
No  broader  than  a  linife-back.  ^ 

Meph.  Ah  !  most  true  ! 

Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  see  it  too  ; 
I  can  perceive  she  may,  if  so  she  will. 

Her  own  head  carry  undei-neath  her  arm, — 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.     But  still 

Have  such  delusions  for  you  such  a  charm  ? 
Come  !  up  the  hill  !  away,  away. 
All  is  as  merry  here  to-day 
As  on  the  Prater  !  and  unless  I  err 
Or  am  bewitch'd,  I  see  a  theatre  ! 
What's  here  to  do  ? 

Servibilis.  Directly  will  be  given 

A  bran  new  piece — the  newest  piece  of  seven  ; 
It  is  a  usage  common  with  us  here 
To  let  so  many  in  a  night  appear  ; 
A  Dilettante's  pen  together  tack'd  it. 
And  they  are  Dilettanti  who  will  act  it. 
But,  sirs,  my  absence  pray  allow. 

For  I  must  to  my  post  away  ; 
My  Dilettante  duty  now. 

To  raise  the  curtain  for  the  play. 
Meph.  When  on  the  Blocksberg  hill  I  find 
You  placed — 'tis  much  unto  rny  mhid, 
It  just  the  proper  place  must  be, 
For  you  and  all  yOur  company. 
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/                                                                                ,                                                                                                       1 

Theatre- Manager.    To-day    then  we  for  once 

Curious  Traveller.  Is't  not  a  masking  mockery, 

Brave  sons  of  Mieding  we  ;                  \mixy  rest, 

Or  is  my  eye-sight  clear  ! 

The  lofty  hiil — the  dew-damp  vale, 

That  the  so  beauteous  Oberon 

Ai-e  all  our  scenery. 

To-night,  too,  should  be  here  ! 

Herald.  Before  the  bridal  golden  be 

Orthodox.  No  claws  or  tail  !  and  yet  no  doubt 

Must  fifty  years  departing  flee  ; 

Upon  the  mind  can  be, 

If  the  quarrel  now  has  ceased, 

That  even  like  the  "  Gods  of  Greece," 

The  golden  bridal  likes  me  best. 

A  right-down  devil  is  he. 

Oberon.  Sprites  !  if  ye  are  with  me  here, 

Northern  Artist.  All  that  I  can  seize  to-night 

Now  be  it  testified, 

Will  be  but  sketches  quick  and  slight  ; 

To-day  the  fairy  king  and  queen 

But  I  betimes  will  ready  be 

Their  band  anew  have  tied. 

For  journeying  to  Italy. 

Puck.    When   Puck   appears,  and  spins  him 

Purist.  Alas  !  ill  fortune  hither  leads  me 

And  glides  amid  the  dance,                       [round. 

What  rioting  and  revels  here, 

Behind  him,  with  him  to  rejoice, 

And  out  of  all  this  crowd  of  witches, 

Hundreds  of  sprites  advance. 

Two  alone  do  powder  wear  ! 

Ariel.  Ariel  wakes  the  fairy  song. 

Young  Witcli.  Your  powder,  like  the  petticoat, 

Heavenly  clear  it  floats  along  ; 

Is  but  for  women  old  and  grey, 

It  lureth  triflers  it  is  true, 

So  naked  sit  I  on  my  goat, 

But  ij|lureth  beauty  too. 

And  a  stout  body  bare  display. 

Oberon.  Wedded-ones,  who  would  agree. 

Mother  Witch.  To  squabble  in  a  place  like  this 

Learn  ye  from  my  queen  and  me  ; 

We've  too  much  breeding  got ; 

To  make  a  couple  love  and  smile, 

Though  young  and  delicate  you  are. 

We  need  but  part  them  for  awhile. 

I  hope  you  yet  may  rot. 

Titania.  If  the  husband  knits  his  brow. 

Leader  of  the  Band.  Gnat's  nose  !  Fly  snout  1 

If  the  wife  her  airs  should  show. 

see  ye  harm  not  ! 

Seize  them  both  and  let  them  be 

Round  about  the  naked  swarm  not  ! 

Off"  convey 'd  immediately; 

Frogs  the  scatter' d  leaves  beneath. 

To  the  southward  bear  her  forth. 

Crickets  in  the  grass  and  heath. 

And  him  to  the  extremest  north. 

I  have  to  beg  you  all,  you  will 

Orchestra^  tutti  (fortissimo).  Nose  of  gnat  and 
snout  of  fly. 

Keep  time  amid  your  music  still. 

Weathercock  {towards  one  side).  Society  of  such 

With  all  their  consanguinity — 

a  kind 

Frogs  the  scattered  leaves  beneath. 

As  one  would  ever  wish  to  find — 

Crickets  in  the  grass  and  heath, 

Truly,  here  are  beauteous  brides. 

These  must  the  musicians  be 

Throngs  of  bachelors  besides  ; 

To  utter  forth  our  minstrelsy. 

Man  for  man  they  here  resort, 

Solo.  See,  the  bag-pipe  coming  on, 

People  of  most  hopeful  sort. 

A  soapen  bubble  thinly  blown  ; 

Weathercock  (on  the  other  side).  If  opens  not 

Schnick-schnack,  schnick-schnack,  how  it  goes 

the  earth  to-night. 

Through  its  short  and  stumpy  nose  ! 

To  swallow  up  the  whole  outright, 

The  Spirit  that  is  fashioning  itself.  Spider's  leg 

I  with  a  light  and  rapid  spring 

Toad-like  belly  fitted  to't ;          [and  spider's  foot, 

Right  into  hell  myself  will  fling. 

For  the  little,  little  thing 

Xenien.  We  in  our  insect  guise  are  here — 

Buddeth  forth  the  little  wing  ; 

With  small  sharp  beaks  we  all  appear. 

It  makes  no  creature—but  it  will 

To  Satan,  our  papa,  to  give 

Bring  forth  a  little  poem  still. 

Such  honour  as  he  should  receive. 

Pair  of  Lovers.  Little  step  and  lofty  bound, 

Hennings.  See  this  tribe,  all  press'd  together. 

Through  honey-dew,  and  mist  around, 

How  they're  joking  one  another  ! 

You  trip  it  to  me  well  and  fair, 

I  doubt  not  but  at  last  you'll  find 

But  you  mount  not  in  the  air. 

Them  saying  that  their  hearts  are  kind. 

VOL.    I. 
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When  we  with 


Musaget.  I  like  to  lose  myself  among 
This  witches'  swarm— this  witches'  thi-ong 
Because  they're  easier  to  me 
To  govern  tlian  the  muses  be. 

Ci-devaut  Genius  of  the  Age. 
proper  people  go, 
How  soon  a  somebody  we  grow  ! 

Here  !  by  my  skirt  be  tow'd  ; 
You'll  find  the  Blocksberg  as  you  pass 
Is  like  the  German  mount  Parnass, 

Its  top  is  pretty  broad. 

Curious  Traveller.  Say,  who  is  yonder  tall,  stiff 

His  very  walk  of  pride  it  telleth  ;  [man  ? 

He  sniffs  at  all  that  sniff  he  can, 

"  For  Jesuits  he  smolleth." 

Crane.  In  troubled  watera  aud  in  clear, 

Me  may  you  fishing  see  ; 
E'en  so  this  pious  man  is  here 

In  devil's  company. 

Man  of  the  World.  Yes  !  for  the  pious,  all  can 

A  vehicle  of  grace  ;  [be 

Upon  the  Blocksberg's  self  they  build, 

Full  many  a  meeting-place. 

Dancer.  Surely  a  chorus  new  succeeds, 

I  hear  the  drums  afar  ! 
But  startle  not !  among  the  reeds 

The  one-voiced  bitterns  are. 

Dancing- Master.*  How  each  one  throws  his  legs 
Each  getting  on  amidst  the  rout  [about ! 

As  best  he  can — the  crooked  springs, 
The  clumsy  hops  in  awkward  flings, 
And  no  one  asks  another,  how 
Their  flingings  and  their  springings  show. 

FiddUr.  This  pack  of  rascals  !  what  a  hate 
Each  ragamuffin  bears  his  mate  ! 
How  gladly  would  they  all  bestow. 
Each  upon  each  the  deadly  blow  ! 
In  union  they  are  only  bound 
Together  by  the  bagpipe's  sound. 
As  Orpheus'  lyre,  we  are  told. 
Together  brought  the  brutes  of  old. 

Dogmaiist.  Neither  a  critic  nor  a  doubt 
From  my  opinion  puts  me  out  ; 
Yet  something  still  the  devil  must  be. 
Or  how  should  one  the  devil  see  9 

Jdf'alisl.   For  once,  then,  phantasy  I  find 
Too  powerful  within  my  mind  ; 
If  I  am  all — I  must  confess 
To-day  't  must  be  in  foolishness. 

Realist.  The  actual  is  a  very  plague, 

*  This  and  the  following  stanza  were  not  inserted  in  the 
early  editions  of  Faiiat 


Annoying  here  to  meet ; 
For  the  first  time,  I  do  not  stand 

Quite  steady  on  my  feet. 

Supematuralist.  With  much  delight  I'm  here. 

These  phantoms  gladly  mix —  [and  with 

Conclusions  of  good  spirits,  I 

Can  from  these  devils  fix. 

Sceptic.  They  follow  by  the  flame,  and  think 

They  near  the  treasure  come  ; 
In  German  "  devil  "  rhymes  to  "doubt," 

Here  I  am  quite  at  home. 

Leader  of  the  Band.  Frog,  the  scatter'd  leaves 
Cricket  in  the  grass  and  heath,  [beneath, 

Accursed  Dilettanti ! 
Nose  of  gnat,  and  snout  of  fly. 
Buzzing  low  and  buzzing  high. 

Most  tuneful  Musicanti  ! 

The  Clever  Ones.  Sansouci  !  so  they  name  the 

Who  mirth  in  all  things  show  ;  [race 

Feet  are  not  used  for  walking  now, 

So  on  our  heads  we  go. 

The  Clumsy  Ones.  We've  spunged  full  many  a 
bit  of  yore. 
But  that  is  now  all  past  and  o'er  ; 
We've  danced  our  shoes  through,  and  behold 
We  now  are  dancing  naked  soled. 

Wildfires.  From  the  place  whence  first  we  rose. 

The  marshy  quagmire,  we  advance. 
Yet  soon  the  throng  our  presence  knows 

The  brightest  gallants  in  the  dance. 

Falling  Star.     I  have  fallen  from  on  high. 
In  starry  brightness  through  the  sky  ; 
Here  crossways  in  the  grass  I've  lain, — 
Who'll  help  me  on  my  legs  again  ? 

The  Solid  Ones.  Place  here !  Place  !  Ho,  spread 

The  bending  grass  gives  way —  [ye  wide  ! 

'Tis  sprites  that  come,  but  ne'ertheless 

Plump,  solid  limbs  have  they. 

Puck.  Your  feet  so  heavy  do  not  plant 
Like  the  heels  of  elephant. 
But  let  the  sturdy  Puck  himself 
Be  here  to-day  the  stoutest  elf. 

Ariel.  If  Nature  kind  your  pinions  gave— 
If,  from  the  spirit,  wings  you  have. 
Follow  in  my  track  so  light 
Up  yon  hill  of  roses  bright  ! 

Orchestra    (pianissimo).    Circling    cloud    and 

wreathing  mist. 

Descending,  round  us  lay ; 

In  the  leaves  the  wind  is  dying, 

O'er  the  reeds  the  breeze  is  sighing, 

And  all  has  pass'd  away  ! 
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A  GLOOMY  DAY. — THE  OPEN  PLAIN. 

Faust,  Mkphistopheles. 

Faust.  In  misery  !  despairing  !  long  wretched 
and  erriog  upon  earth,  and  now  a  prisoner  !  For 
dreadful  sufferings,  shut  in  a  dungeon  as  a  mis- 
doer,  the  dear,  unhappy  creature  !  To  this  !  even 
unto  this  !  Worthless,  traitorous  devil  ?  and  this 
thou  hast  hidden  from  me  ?  Stand  !  stand  but  be- 
fore me  !  Ay  !  roll  thy  hellish  eyes,  in  fury,  in 
thy  heaa  !  Stand,  and  brave  me  with  thine  in- 
supportable presence  ?  Imprisoned  !  in  helpless, 
remediless  misery  !  Delivered  o'er  to  evil  spirits, 
and  to  unpitying,  sentence-passing  man !  And  me, 
the  while,  thou  wert  lulling  in  vapid,  tasteless  dis- 
sipations, hiding  from  me  her  growing  wretched- 
ness, and  leaving  her,  without  help,  to  perish  ! 

Meph.  She  is  not  the  first. 

Faust.  Dog  !  abhorx-ed  monster  ! — Oh  !  thou 
infinite  spirit  !  Change  !  change  the  reptile  again 
into  that  dog-like  form,  in  which  he  so  often  walked 
before  me  on  my  evening  path,  rolling  before  the 
feet  of  the  harmless  wanderer,  that  he  might  fasten 
on  his  shoulders  when  he  fell  !  Change  him  again 
to  his  most  fi-equently  chosen  form,  that  he  may 
crouch  on  his  belly  in  the  dust  before  me,  and  that 
I  may  spurn  him,  the  reprobate,  with  my  foot ! 
Not  the  first  !  Oh  misery,  misery  !  by  no  human 
soul  can  it  be  conceived,  that  more  than  one 
created  being  could  ever  have  sunk  to  such  a  depth 
of  wretchedness,  that  the  first,  in  the  writhing 
agonies  of  death,  should  not  have  atoned  for  the 
guilt  of  all  succeeding  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ever- 
pardoning  !  The  misery  of  this  single  one  harrows 
up  my  soul,  the  very  depths  of  my  being,  and  thou 
art  coldly  grinning  over  the  doom  of  thousands. 

Meph.  Now  again  we  are  at  our  wit's  end  al- 
ready ;  there,  where  the  sense  of  you  men  gives 
way  from  over-stretching.  Why  didst  thou  mate 
thyself  with  us,  if  thou  canst  not  go  through  with 
it  ?  Wouldst  thou  fly,  and  art  not  secure  from  gid- 
diness 1  Thrust  we  ourselves  on  thee,  or  didst  thou 
press  thyself  on  us  \ 

Faust.  Gnash  not  so  thy  devouring  teeth  at 
me  !  I  loathe  thee  ! — O  great  and  glorious  spirit ; 
thou  who  hast  deigned  to  make  thyself  visible  to 
me  ;  thou  who  knowest  my  heart  and  my  soul, 
why,  why  didst  thou  unite  me.  to  this  companion 
of  shame,  who  feedeth  on  evil  and  rejoices  in 
destruction  ? 

Meph.  Hast  thou  finished  1 

Faust.  Save  her  !  Free  her !  or  woe  unto  thee ! 
The  most  fearful  curse  be  upon  thee  for  thousands 
of  years  ! 

Meph.  I  cannot  draw  back  the  bolts,  nor  loosen 
the  bands  of  the  avenger.  Save  her  !  Who  thrust 
her  downward  to  destruction  !  Was  it  I  or  thou  ? 
[¥avs,t  gazes  wildly  around  him. 
Ai!t  thou  grasping  at  the  thunder  ?  Well  is  it,  ye 
miserable  mortals,  that  it  is  not  given  you  !  To 
smite  io  pieces  the  innocent  opposer  !  That  is  ever 
the  tyrant's  mode  of  wreakmg  his  rage  at  diffi- 
culties. 

Faust.  Bring  me  thither,  where  she  is— she 
shall  be  free  ! 

Meph.  And  the  risk  to  thyself  which  thou  run- 
nest  into  !  The  guilt  of  blood,  and  from  thy  hand, 
lies  yet  upon  the  town.  Over  the  abode  of  the 
slain,  sweep  avenging  spirits,  lying  in  wait  for  the 
back -returning  murderer. 


Faust.  And  that  too  was  by  thee  !  The  death 
and  murder  of  a  world  upon  thee,  monster  !  Lead 
me  thither,  I  say,  and  free  her  ! 

Meph.  I  will  conduct  thee  there,  and  what  I 
can  do,  hearken  !  Have  I  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  ?  The  senses  of  the  gaoler  I  will  becloud ; 
possess  yourself  then  of  the  keys,  and  bear  her 
forth  by  the  hand  of  man.  I  will  watch  I  The 
magic  steeds  are  ready,  this  can  J  do. 

Faust.  Up  and  away  ! 


NIGHT. — THE   OPEN   PLAIN. 
Faust,  Mephjstopheles  (rushing  past  on  black  horses). 
Faust.  What   are   these   hovering    round  the 

Raven-stone  ? 
Meph.  I  know  not  what  they're   shaping  and 

preparing. 
Faust.  They  wave  up,  wave  down — they  bend, 

they  stoop. 
Meph.  A  band  of  witches. 
Faust.  They  sprinkle  and  charm  I 
Meph.  On  !  On  ! 


THE  PRISON. 

Faust  (be/07-e  an  iron  door,  with  a  bttnch  of  keys  and  a 

lamp). 

Faust.  A  long  unwonted  tremor  on  me  falls — 
All  that  mankind  can  feel  of  misery, 
All  human  anguish  fasteneth  on  me  ! 

Here  is  she  bound  behind  these  dreai'y  walls  ; 

An  innocent  delusion  has  been  all 

The  crime  and  guilt  for  which  her  life  must  fall. 
To  go  to  her  thou  dost  in  doubt  delay  ! 

Again  then  to  behold  her  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Thou'rt  hesitating,  while  her  hour  is  near  ; 
Thy  dallying  lingers  death  along — away  ! 

\_He  grasps  the  lock.    A  singing  from  within. 

My  mother,  the  harlot. 

Who  kill'd  me— and  he, 
My  father,  the  rogue, 

Who  hath  eaten  me  ! 
My  sister  she  took 

Up  every  bone. 
In  a  cool  shady  nook 

She  laid  them  down. 
From  them  upward,  upward  springing, 

From  the  spot  on  which  they  lay, 
I  rose  a  pretty  wood-bird  singing 

As  1  flew — away  !  away  \  " 

Faust  She  dreams  not  that  her  lover,  listening, 
Hears  the  straw  rustle  and  the  fetters  ring  ! 

[//e  enters. 

Marg.  {hiding  her  face  on   the  pallet).  Woe, 

woe  is  me  !  they  come.  Oh,  bitter  death  ! 

Faust,  {softly).  Be  still  !  be  still,  I  come  to  set 

tliee  free. 
Marg.  {throwing  herself  before  him).  If  thou'rt 
a  man,  and  breathest  human  breath, 
Feel  for  my  misery  ! 

Faust.  The  gaoler  fast  in  slumber  lies, 
And  thou  wilt  wake  him  with  thy  cries  ! 

[_He  takes  hold  of  her  chains  to  unlock  them. 
Marg.  {on  her  knees).  Who,  headsman,  could 

unto  thee  give 
O'er  me  this  dreadful  power  ? 
Oh  !  pity  me,  and  let  me  live  ! 

Thou  comest  for  me  at  midnight's  hour ; 
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Will  day- break  not  be  time  enough  ? — and  I 
So  young,  so  young,  and  yet  so  soon  to  die  ! 
I  was  fair,  too,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 
Torn  is  the  garland — they  the  flowers  are  strewing ; 
The  friend  so  near  me  once,  is  far  away  ; 

Seize  not  so  roughly  on  me — spare  me  yet ; 

What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  Oh  !  do  not  let 
My  anguish  vainly  for  your  mercy  pray  ! 
I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  I'm  sure. 

Faust.  And  I  must  all  this  misery  endure  ! 

Marg.  I'm  wholly  in  thy  power — but  let  me  first 
Give  suck  unto  ray  infant  !  I  have  uurs'd 
And  rock'd  it  to  its  quiet  rest 
The  whole  night  through  upon  my  breast ; 
They  took  my  babe  from  me  away, 

To  do  me  wrong  and  make  me  wild  ; 
And  now  the  wicked  people  say 

That  I  have  slain  my  child  ! 
Gladness  will  never  more  possess  my  heart ! 

Songs  do  they  sing  about  me,  as  they  go  ; 
'Tis  wicked  of  them,  and  an  evil  part. 

There's  an  old  story  hath  its  ending  so  ; 
Who  bid  them  say  how  it  applies  ? 

Faust.  See  !  at  thy  feet  a  lover  lies  ! 
To  loose  the  yoke  of  misery. 

[_Throws  Mmsclf  on  the  ground. 

Marg.  [throws  herself  beside  him).  Yes  !  lotus 
kneel  together — we 
Will  pray  the  holy  saints — but  see  ! 
Beneath  the  steps,  around  the  threshold,  wreathe 
The  flames  of  hell  !  see  how  they  boil  and  seethe  ! 
The  Evil  one  within 
Fearfully  raging  makes  a  hideous  din  ! 

Faust,  [aloud).  Margaret !  Margaret ! 

Marg.  (listening).  I  hear 

My  lover's  voice  !  Where  is  he  ?  Where  ? 

[She  springs  to  her  feet.    The  chains  full  off. 
I  heard  him  call !  I'm  free,  I'm  free  ! 
No  one  shall  stay,  none  hinder  me. 
Unto  his  neck  I'll  fly. 
Upon  his  breast  will  lie  ; — 
He  called  on  me  ;  and  from  the  threshold's  cell, 
Through  all  the  howls  and  clattering  of  hell, 
Sounding  the  grim,  infernal  mockery  through, 
The  sweet,  the  loving  tone  again  I  knew  ! 

Faust.  'Tis  I. 

Marg.  Is't  thou  ?  Oh,  say  so  once  again  ! 

[embracing  him. 
'Tis  he  !  'Tis  he  !  where  now  is  all  my  pain, 
The  anguish  of  the  dungeon  and  the  chain  ? 
'Tis  thou  !  thou  com'st  to  rescue  me  ; 
Yes,  I  am  sav'd  !  Again  I  see 

The  street  where  first  we  met and  there, 

The  cheerful  little  garden,  where 
Myself  and  Martha  stayed  for  thee  ! 

Faust,  (endeavouring  to  lead  her  out).  Come  ! 
come  with  me,  my  love,  away  ! 

Marg.  (caressing  him).    Oh  !    go  not  yet  !    I 
always  stay 

With  such  delight  where'er  thou  art ! 

Faust.  Unless  thou  hasteuest  to  depart, 
We  shall  most  bitterly  our  lingering  pay. 

Marg.  Ah  !  how  is  this ! 
Canst  thou  no  longer  kiss  ? 
Short  as  the  time  thou'st  been  from  me  away 
To  kiss  hast  thou  forgotten  \  As  I  lay 
Hanging  upon  thy  bosom  thus, — oh  !  why 

Feel  I  so  sad,  when  once  my  heart  to  bless 
There  came  upon  me  from  your  words,  your  eye, 

So  full  a  heaven  of  joy  and  happiness  1 


And  thou  didst  kiss  as  if  thou  wouldst  have  ta'en 

Away  my  breath  !  Come  kiss  me  ;  or  again 

I  will  kiss  thee  !  [Embracing  him. 

Ah,  w^oc !  thy  lips  are  cold, 
Are  cold  and  dumb  I 

Where  is  it  thou  hast  left  thy  love  of  old  ? 
This  change — whence  has  it  come  ? 
Thy  love  !  Ah  !  who  has  robb'd  me  of  it  ? 

[She  turns  away  from  him 

Faust.  Hence, 

Take  courage,  love,  and  come  with  me  away  ! 

With  love  a  thousand,  thousand-fold  intense 
I'll  clasp  thee  ;  do  but  come  !  'tis  all  I  pray. 

Marg.  (turning  to  him).  And  is  it  thou  ?  and 
is  it  thou  indeed  1 

Faust.  'Tis  I— come  with  me  ! 

Marg.  By  thy  hand  I'm  fx"eed  ! 

Thou  dost  unlock  the  fetters  and  the  chain, 
And  to  thy  bosom  foldest  me  again  ; 
How  is't  thou  dost  not  shrink  from  me  in  fear  ? 
And  dost  thou  know  whom  thou  art  freeing  here  ? 

Faust.  Come  !  come  !  already  wears  away 

The  darkness  of  the  night  profound  ! 

Marg.  My  mother  did  I  slay  ! 

My  child  have  drown'd  ! 
Was  it  not  given  to  us  both  ?  To  thee  ? 
Is  it  thyself !  Oh,  that  it  true  can  be 
E'en  now  I  scarce  can  deem  ; 
Thy  hand  ! — 'tis  not  a  dream, 
'Tis  thy  dear  hand  !  but  ah  !  'tis  damp — begone  ; 

There's  blood  upon  it  !  wipe  the  stain  away  ! 
Ah!  God!  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Put  up  thy  sword  I  pray ! 

Faust.  Let  what  is  past,  be  past.  Thou  kill'st  me. 

Marg.  ISo, 

Thou  must  stay  here,  and  I  will  show 

How  all  the  graves  prepared  must  be 
To-morrow  morning  soon,  you  know 

Care  must  be  ta'en  for  them  by  thee  ! 
My  mother's  place  must  be  the  best, 

Beside  her  let  vay  brother  lay, 
A  little  from  them  let  me  rest. 

But  only  not  too  far  away  ! 
Upon  my  breast  my  child  must  be. 
No  other  now  will  sleep  with  me — 
Ah  !  once  unto  thy  side  to  press 
And  nestle— that  was  happiness  ! 
But  mine  it  never  more  will  be  ; 
There's  something  draws  me  unto  thee, 
And  yet  I  feel  as  if  it  were  in  vain. 
It  seems  as  if  you  thrust  me  back  again  ! 
And  yet  'tis  thou — looking  so  good,  so  kind  ! 

Faust.  If  thou  dost  find, — 

If  thou  dost  feel  that  it  is  I, 
Come  with  me,  come  ! 

Marg.  Fi'om  hence  to  fly  1 

Faust.  To  Freedom — yes,  into  the  boundless 
air! 

Marg.  Is  the  grave  there  ? 

Waits  Death  without  ?  Then  come  ! 

From  hence  into  the  peaceful  bed. 

Where  rests  for  evermore  the  head. 
But  farther,  not  a  single  step  I'll  roam. 

Thou'rt  going  from  me  now,  away  ; 
Oh,  Henri !  could  I  go  with  thee  ! 

Faust.  Come !  if  you  will,  my  love,  you  may  ! 
If  thou  dost  only  wish  it — see, 
Here  ready  stands  the  open  door  ! 

Marg.    1  dare  not  go !    for  me   is  hope  no 
more. 
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What  would  it  help  me  if  I  fled  ? 

They  watch  for  me  the  country  through  ; 
It  is  so  hard  to  beg  one's  bread  ! 

And  with  an  evil  conscience  too  ! 
In  a  strange  land  to  roam  and  stray, 
It  is  such  pain  and' wretchedness  ! 
And  let  me  do  whate'er  I  may 

They'd  seize  upon  me  ne'ertheless  ! 

Faust.  I  shall  be  with  thee  ! 

Marg,  Quick  !  away  ! 

Save  thy  poor  child  !  the  pathway  keep 
That  upward  by  the  brook  doth  sweep  ! 
Across  the  little  bridge, 

Among  the  trees  ! 
To  the  left !  'tis  in  the  pool  ! 

Quick  !  seize  it !  seize  ! 
It  struggles  still — and  tries 
Again  to  rise  ; 
Save !  save  it ! 

Faust.  Calm  thyself  I  pray— and  see, 

Take  but  a  single  step  and  thou  art  free  ! 

Marg.  Would  that  we  had  but  pass'd  the  hill  ! 

There  sits  my  mother  on  a  stone  ; 
My  head,  my  brain,  grows  cold  and  chill ; — 

There  sits  ray  mother,  all  alone  ; 
She  waveth  to  and  fro, 

And  now  is  still,  nor  nod  nor  sign  is  making  ', 
Her  head  doth  heavy  grow — 

She  slept  so  long,  her  slumber  knew  no  waking. 
That  we  the  hours  might  enjoy  she  slept — 
Ah,  those  were  pleasant  times  ! 

Faust.  Since  I  have  wept, — 

Implored,  in  vain — I  will  no  more  delay — 
I'll  even  risk  the  bearing  thee  away  ! 

Marg.  No  force  !  release  me  !  let  me  go  ! 

And  grasp  me  not  thus  murderously  ! 
i  have  in  other  times,  you  know, 

Done  every  thing  to  pleasure  thee  ! 

Faust.  Day  breaks  apace  !  My  Love,  my  love — 

Marg.  The  day  ! 

Yes,  it  is  growing  light — it  brings  to  me 

The  day  which  is  my  last  j  —  it  was  to  be 


My  mari'iage  morning  !  unto  no  one  say 

Thou  wast  with  Margaret  so  soon  ! 

Woe  to  my  garland  !  all  is  done  ; 

Again  we  shall  each  other  see. 

But  at  the  dance  it  will  not  be. 
The  crowd  is  gathering — but  no  sound  is  there  ! 
The  streets — the  square — 
Cannot  the  thousands  hold — 
The  staff  is  broken  and  the  bell  has  toll'd  ; 
How  do  they  seize  upon  me  !  bind  me  fast — 
Swift,  swiftly  to  the  seat  of  blood  they  haste  ! 
Already  am  I  there — and  now  the  shine 

Of  that  keen  glaive, 
Seems  glancing  for  each  neck,  though  drawn  alone 

for  mine  ! 
Dumb  lies  the  world  as  the  unspeaking  grave  ! 

Faust.  Oh  !  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

Meph.  {appears  without).  Up  !  Up  !  away— 
Or  you  are  lost ;  how  weak  is  this  delay  ! 
So  long  with  prating  and  with  loitering  there  ; 
My  horses  shudder  in  the  morning  air  ; 
Day  dawns  ! 

Marg.  What  rises  from  the  earth  ? 

'Tis  he  !  'tis  he — oh,  drive  him  forth — 
What  on  the  place  of  holiness  would  He  ? 
Is  it  for  me  he  cometh  ? 

Faust.  Thou  shalt  live  ! 

Marg.  All-judging  God  ! — to  thee 

Myself  I  give  ! 

Meph.  Come  !  or  I'll  leave  you  with  her  in  the 
mess  ! 

Marg.  My  father  !  I  am  thine  ;  Oh  !  save  and 
bless  ! 

Ye  angels  !  guard  me — and  ye  Heavenly  things 

Around  me  spi'ead  your  all-protecting  wings  i 
Henri  !  I  shudder  as  I  gaze  on  thee  ! 

Meph.  She's  judged  ! 

Voice  from  Above.  Is  sav'd  ! 

Meph.  {to  Faust. )  Come  hither  !  here,  to  me  ! 
[  Vanishes  with  Faust. 

Voice  from     Within   {dying    away).    Henri  I 
Henri ! 
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THE  DEDICATION. 

Thb  Dedication,  in  the  original,  is  %vritt€n  in  the 
measure  once  so  generally  U8e«i  by  the  Italian  Poets,  and 
which  Byron  has  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  his  Beppo 
and  Don  Juan.  Many  years  elapsed  between  the  com- 
mencement of  Faust  and  its  completion ;  as  it  approached 
its  conclusion,  the  mind  of  the  poet  might  naturally  revert 
to  the  friends  among  whom  its  cirlier  scenes  were  con- 
ceived and  executed,  and  as  memory  calls  their  forms 
around  him,  to  them  he  dedicates  the  result  of  the  task 
they  had  once  cheered  by  their  approbation  and  applause. 
The  passage  in  which  the  poet  expresses  a  yearning  for 
"  the  still,  pensive  spirit-land"  (jenem  stillen,  ernsten  Gets- 
terreich),  has  been  quoted  as  one  of  the  few  in  which 
Goethe  expresses  an  aspiration  towards  the  "world  be- 
yond,"though  heappears  (from  a  conversation  on  thedeath 
of  Wieland,  recorded  by  Falk),  to  have  been  a  firm  believer 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  the  passage  is  retrospective,  inspired  by  the  feelings 
of  memory  and  love;  and  that  the  "Spirit  realm"  he 
yearns  to  enter,  is  that  of  the  past  rather  than  the  future. 

The  vivid  manner  in  which  the  past  may  be  recalled  in 
the  present,  either  by  dreams  or  in  periods  of  abstraction, 
when  the  mind  is  the  least  affected  by  what  is  most  actual 
in  the  circumstances  external  to  it,  is  frequently  alluded 
to  by  poets  :— 

"  This  bodiless  creation,  extasy 
Is  very  cunning  in." 

Lucretius  proposes  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry  :— 

"  Quae  res,  nobis  vigilantibus  obvia,  menteis 
Terrificet,  morbo  alfectis,  somnoque  sepultis ; 
Cemere  uti  videamur  eos,  audireque  coram, 
Alorte  obit  i,  quorum  tellus  amplectitur  ossa." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  expresses  the  same  thought  more  fully 
in  describing  the  dreams  of  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun 
ILady  o/the  Lake,  Canto  I.) 

"  Again  retum'd  the  scenes  of  youth. 
Of  confident,  undoubting  truth  ; 
Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 
They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 
The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead, 
As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 
As  if  they  parted  yesterday." 

"  The  Dedication  to  Faust  certainly  proves  that  this 
poem,  as  well  as  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  were  his  most 
cherished  productions.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Cotta 
edition  of  1816."— Dr.  Kollcr. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Rogers's  Italy  are  in  a  strain  of 
Ceeling  Bimilar  to  the  sentiment  of  this  Dedication  :— 

•'  'Tis  now  long  since ; 
And  now  while  yet  'tis  day  would  he  withdraw, 
Who,  when  in  youth  he  strung  his  Ijtc,  address'd 
A  former  generation.    Many  an  eye 
Bright  as  the  brightest  now,  is  closed  in  night, 
And  many  a  voice  once  eloquent,  is  mute, 
That,  when  he  came,  disdain'd  Hot  to  reoeire 
His  lays  with  favour." 


To  those  who  think  that  a  translation  should  follow  the 
original  in  form  as  well  as  subject,  the  following  version, 
in  the  same  measure  as  the  German,  may  appear  prefe- 
rable to  that  given  in  the  text : — 

•'  Approach  ye  then  once  more,  dim,  shadowy  train  ? 

As  once  before  my  troubled  gaze  ye  flew  ? 
Shall  I  this  once  your  fleeting  forms  retain  ? 

Is  my  heart  still  to  its  delusion  true  ? 
Still  press  ye  forward  ?    Well,  resume  your  reign, 

As  rising  from  the  mist  ye  meet  my  view. 
With  youthful  feelings  is  my  bosom  bounding 
Thrill'd  by  the  magic  breath  your  forms  surroimding. 

Forms  kno^vn  in  early,  happy  days,  you  bring 
And  with  you  many  much  lov'd  shades  arise ; 

Like  worn  traditions,  half  forgotten,  spring 

First  love,  and  friendship,  once  more  to  mine  eyes  ; 

Old  pangs  awake — and  voiced  with  sorrowing, 
Life's  mazy  path  again  before  me  lies. 

Those  naming,  who  of  happy  hours  bereft 

Have  vanish 'd  from  the  scene  where  I  am  left. 

They  do  not  hear,  alas !  the  following  lay, 
The  souls  who  listen'd  to  my  earliest  song. 

Those  echoes  of  my  heart  have  died  away, 
And  far  dispersed  is  all  that  friendly  throng, 

To  stranger-crowds  my  grief  I  now  betray. 

Whose  very  praise  seems  to  my  heart  a  wrong  ; 

And  those  whom  once  my  song  could  wake  to  mirth. 

If  yet  they  live,  are  scatter'd  o'er  the  earth. 

And  now  a  yearning  long  unfelt,  I  feel 
For  the  soft  stillness  of  that  spirit-land  ! 

In  half-form'd  tones  my  lisping  lay  doth  steal 

Around  like  harp-notes  which  the  winds  command, 

I  tremble — tears  fast  following  tears,  reveal 

That  the  stern  heart  is  quell'd,  is  soft  and  bland — 

The  present — dimly,  as  afar,  I  see  ; 

But  all  the  past,  appears  reality." 


THE  PRELUDE  IN  THE  THEATRE, 

Manager,  Theatre-poet,  Merryman. 
The  first  of  these  three  characters  requires  no  comment, 
but  the  other  two  have  not  exactly  their  parallels  among 
the  members  of  a  dramatic  establishment  in  Engbmd.  A 
poet  is,  or  was,  a  more  regular  appendage  to  a  German 
theatre  than  an  English  one.  With  us  the  writer  of  a  play 
is  not,  as  an  author,  connected  with  the  theatre ;  he  may 
sometimes,  indeed,  be  a  player  also,  but  then  he  has  a  two- 
fold capacity,  each  distinct  from  the  other.  The  business 
of  a  German  Theatre-poet  appears  to  be  the  furnishing 
dramatic  material  to  the  actors,  on  demand,  and  suitable 
to  the  moment^  in  a  more  certain  manner  than  could  bo 
done  by  authors  of  equal,  or  perhaps  superior  powers,  who 
write  only  by  the  inspiration  of  their  genius,  and  whose 
productions  may  be  very  good  in  themselves,  but  badly 
timed,  "  like  your  old  courtier's  cap,  richly  suited  but  im- 
suitable."    He  is  in  fact  kept  in  regular  pay  by  a  theatre 
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for  his  dramatic  contributions,  as  a  newspaper  pays  an 
editor  for  political  ones ;  the  condition  of  each  situation 
being  alike  in  this,  that  the  right  article  must  be  furnished 
at  the  right  time,  which  can  only  be  done  by  those  to 
whom  practice  has  given  readiness  in  directing  their 
thoughts  at  once  into  the  required  channel,  and  the  power 
of  expressing  those  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  rapidly, 
forcibly,  and  clearly.  In  both  cases  a  knowledge  of  the 
public  at  large,  or  that  smaller  section  of  it  that  consti- 
tutes a  theatre  audience,  is  necessary.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  a  delicate  and  poetic  mind  will  find  such 
task  work  and  drudgery  inexpressibly  revolting  to  it, 
especially  if  it  is  compelled  to  direct  its  own  efforts  ac- 
cording to  the  sordid  views  of  another.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  "  Poet"  in  the  present  dialogue  ;  he  thinks  of 
what  is  noble  and  exalting  in  his  art— the  Manager  only 
of  what  will  fill  the  house  and  his  treasury  ;  it  is  only 
after  the  most  painful  struggles  that  the  Poet  can  stoop  to 
let  his  Pegasus  be  harnessed. 

Shakspeare,  when  he  first  became  connected  with  the 
stage,  is  supposed  to  have  altered,  amended,  and  retouched 
the  plays  of  other  authors,  and  that  similar  labour,  when 
performed  by  other  men,  was  occasionally  paid  for,  there 
is  conclusive  proof;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
theatres  of  that  period,  retained  a  person  quite  identical 
with  the  "  Theatre-Poet"  of  this  prelude.  Ben  Jonson, 
as  the  "  Court-Poet,"  writing  the  masques  and  allegories 
for  the  Court  Revels,  approaches  the  character  more  nearly. 

The  term  "  Merryman,"  does  not  adequately  render  the 
Lustige-person  of  the  author.  That  word,  however,  is  the 
only  one  we  have  that  can  be  used  for  it,  «  Clown,"  or 
"  Merry  Andrew,"  not  being  admissible.  The  chai'acter 
understood  by  these  three  designations  is  merely  the  buf- 
foon of  our  itinerant  mountebanks  and  troops  of  eques- 
trians, with  more  activity  of  body  than  brain,  and  whose 
jokes  are  principally  of  a  practical  kind.  The  Lustige- 
person  of  the  German  stage  is  the  actor  who  in  As  You 
Like  It,  would  be  cast  for  Touchstone,  or  for  Master 
Lancelot,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  for  any  other  of 
the  immortal  clowns  of  Shakspeare,  for  these  deal  out 
satire  and  philosophy  amid  their  rich  and  easy  humour  ; 
they  "  make  their  folly  their  stalking  horse,  and  under 
cover  of  that  do  shoot  their  wit."  They  are  of  a  very 
different  order  to  the  Merryman  of  the  Circus,  or  the 
Clown  of  the  Pantomime,  and  to  possess  the  qualities 
necessary  to  play  them  well,  may  excuse  a  little  vanity 
in  the  possessor.  In  this,  the  Lustige-person  before  us 
does  not  seem  deficient ;  he  is  fully  alive  to  his  own  im- 
portance, and,  it  will  be  seen,  agrees  better  with  the 
worldliness  of  the  Manager,  than  the  refinements  of  the 
poet ;  he  lives  in  and  for  the  present,  and  has  an  especial 
contempt  for  the  voice  of  posterity. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  works  of  that  admirable  French 
political  writer,  Paul  Louis  Courier,  which  explains  the 
character  of  the  Lustige-person  of.  a  different  grade  of 
society.  Courier's  style  is  in  some  degree  like  that  of 
our  Fonblanque,  and  on  that  account  he  was  once  called 
the  Lustig,  or  the  Jester  of  the  National  party  ;  this  is  his 
reply : — "  To  abuse  I  am  silent ;  but  he  calls  me  Lustig, 
and  it  is  on  this  I  take  him.  In  speaking  of  me,  he  says, 
and  thinks  he  says  well,  '^he  Loustic  of  the  National 
party,'  while  in  so  saying,  the  good  man,  he  makes  a 
mistake  without  suspecting  it.  The  word  is  foreign,  and 
when  we  borrow  terms  from  foreigners  they  ought  not  to 
be  altered.  The  Germans  say  Lustig,  not  Loustic,  and  I 
verily  believe  he  does  not  know  what  the  Lustig  is.  In  a 
German  regiment,  he  is  the  joker,  the  jolly  fellow,  who 
amuses  every  body  and  makes  the  regiment  laugh ;  I 
ought  to  say  only  the  privates  and  the  subaltern  officers, 
for  all  the  others  are  nobles,  and  laugh,  as  is  proper  they 
should  do,  separately  and  apart.  On  a  march,  when  the 
Lustig  laughs,  all  the  column  laughs  also,  and  cries  out, 
•  What  has  he  said  ?'  Such  a  fellow  muiit  be  no  fool.  It 
needs  considerable  talent  to  make  men  laugh  who  are 
beaten  with  the  flat  of  the  sabre,  and  are  chastised  with 
the  stick;  more  than  one  journalist  W'Uld  find  himself 
puzzled  to  do  it.  The  Lustig  diverts  their  attention, 
amuses  them,  sometimes  prevents  them  from  hanging 
themselves  when  they  cannot  desert,  and  for  a  moment 


consoles  them  for  the  stick,  black  bread,  fetters,  and  the 
insolence  of  aristocratic  oflBcers.  Is  this  the  oflSce  he  has 
given  me  ?  I  shall  have  plenty  of  work  in  it,  but  1  will  do 
my  hest."—Lettret  Particulidres  ,•  Lettre  2d. 

Our  posts  and  boards  are  up,  Sgc. 

The  Theatre  is  evidently  by  this  only  a  temporary  erec- 
tion, for  the  use  of  an  itinerating  company. 

When  ere  'tis  four,  and  yet  in  open  day. 

The  performances  at  the  German  theatres  commence  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  in  our  playhouses.  The  opening  of  a 
box-door  will  in  summer  time  let  a  stream  of  sunshine 
into  the  pit,  a  rather  novel  appearance  to  an  Englishman, 
who  rarely  sees  the  interior  of  a  theatre  till  darkness  has 
set  in. 

As  in  some  famine's  sharp  distress 
The  mob  throngs  round  a  Baker's  door. 

An  illustration  drawn  probably  from  the  accounts  of 
the  bakers'  queues,  during  the  French  revolution  ;  when 
the  purchasers  of  bread  were  served  in  rotation,  and  ga- 
thered outside  the  doors  of  the  bakers  in  anxious  and 
famishing  numbers. 

What  is  it  climbs  Olympus'  height. 
Makes  Gods,  Sfc. 

Shelley  claims  even  higher  powers  for  the  true  poet ;  in 
a  beautiful  passage  on  the  influence  of  the  poetic  spirit,  he 
says — "  Poets  are  the  hierophants  of  an  unapprehended 
inspiration ;  the  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  shadows  which 
futurity  casts  upon  the  present ;  the  words  which  express 
what  they  understand  not ;  the  trumpets  which  sing  to 
battle  and  feel  not  what  they  inspire ;  the  influence  which 
is  moved  not,  but  moves.  Poets  are  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world." 


THE  PROLOGUE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Frequently  as  poets  have  made  use  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  they  have  never  drawn  from  it  a  strain  of  more 
surpassing  beauty  and  sublimity,  than  the  song  of  the 
archangels  with  which  this  prologue  opens.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  original,  to  which  all  translations  appear 
weak  and  inadequate  ;  though  in  most  of  them  the  sense 
has  been  preserved,  yet  all  of  the  beauty  that  depends  on 
language,  the  material  of  the  poet,  is  necessarily  lost,  or 
but  imperfectly  imitated.  The  archangels  gazing  on  the 
sun  and  stars,  as  they  roll  through  illimitable  space, 
and  listening  to  their  eternal  harmony,  describe  the 
angels  themselves  as  deriving  power  and  strength  from  a 
spectacle  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  mortality  to  behold ; 
if  the  soul  of  man  is  strengthened  and  ennobled  by  all 
that  carries  it  out  of,  and  beyond  the  sphere  to  which  his 
mortal  nature  confines  it,  then  the  mere  reading  this 
glorious  hymn,  if  read  with  a  capacity  for  feeling  its  sub- 
limity, effects  in  us  what  the  near  view  of  suns  and 
spheres  in  their  splendour  and  majesty  may  be  supposed 
to  effect  in  angelic  natures ;  our  minds  are  raised,  strength- 
ened, and  ennobled,  and  we  feel  conscious  of  powers  to  do, 
to  feel,  and  to  enjoy,  that  cannot  on  this  earth  be  called 
into  their  full  activity.  Their  hour  is  not  yet  come.  To 
awaken  this  better  soul  within  us,  is  the  chief  office  of  the 
poet,  and  it  is  his  almost  exclusively. 

The  idea  of  the  first  verse  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
that  text  of  the  Scripture  which  speaks  of  the  time 
"  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  s(m8 
of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The  similarity  of  the  prologue 
in  its  main  incident — the  permission  given  to  the  tempter 
— to  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  by  commentators. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  a  natural  tendency  to  connect 
the  idea  of  music  with  the  motion  of  the  spheres ;  philoso- 
phers have  accounted  for  it  by  a  natural  relation  which 
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I  to  exist  between  regularity  and  harmony ;  but  poets 
have  interpreted  more  literally,  and  in  countless  instances 
have  wedded  the  visible  beauty  of  motion  with  the 
au>lible  bcnuty  of  sound.  One  sublime  example  has 
already  bern  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  (a  great  part  of 
which  is  the  purest  and  most  exalted  poetry  the  earth 
possesses),  an<l  from  profane,  or  rather,  (as  we  dislike  this 
word  when  applied  to  the  high  priests  of  intellect,)  from 
liecular  poct:>,  the  instances  in  which  this  union  has  been 
alluded  to  are  numberless.  If  anything  of  excelling 
beauty  is  quoted  on  any  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
has  been  said  by  Shakspeare;  the  lines,  therefore,  in 
which  ho  has  expressed  this  idea  will  probably  occur  to 
every  one : — 

"  See  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patincs  of  bright  gold ! 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold'^t 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 
Goethe  represents  the  sun  as  pouring  forth  his  song 
amid  the  chorus  of  each  "  kindred  star,"  and  Shaksi)eare 
imagines  every  orb   to  be  "  quiring  to  the    Young-eyed 
Cherubim,"  who  in  the  same  ni.annc-r  may  bo  supposed  to 
render  back  tlie  song. 

No  poet  has  more  frequently  referred  to  this  celestial 
harmony  than  Shelley,  and  numerous  passages  might  be 
quoted  from  him,  but  one  will  suffice : 
"  lone.  Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.    What  is  tliat  awful  sound  ? 

Panthea.  "lis  the  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air, 
^olian  modulations. 

lone.  Listen  too. 

How  every  pause  is  filled  with  under  notes, 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen,  awakening  tones, 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  soul. 
As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air. 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea." 

The  passage  in  Milton's  "  Odo  on  the  Nativity,"  in  which 
lie  speaks  of 

"  Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung," 
will  occur    to  every  reader.     In    Allan    Cunningham's 
"Lives  of  the  British  Painters,"   in  his  biography  of 
William  Blake,  an  engraver  and  poet  of  genius,  whom 
genius  did  not  save  from  poverty  nor  talents  from  neglect, 
he  gives  some  specimens  of  his  verse ;  in  one  of  his  short 
poems  he  addresses  the  Muses,  whom  he  supposes  have 
•deserted  the  earth,  and  the  opening  stanza  contains  the 
-idea, of  the  "  ancient  melody" of  the  sun :— • 
"  Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow. 

Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 
The  chambers  of  the  sun,  that  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceas'd." 

That  heavenly  ray, 
He  reason  calls,  but  uses  so  that  he 
Grows  the  most  brutish  of  the  brutes  to  be. 
The  same  sentiment,  and  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
Mephistopheles,  was  used  by  Sir  William  JMolesworth,  in 
his  speech  at  the  •'  Peace  meeting."  at  Leeds,  in  November 
last;  "Are  we,"  said  the  honourable  baronet,  "are  we 
rational  beings  ?    Do  we  vaunt  our  superiority  over  the 
brute  creation,  and  attribute  our  superiority  to  our  Intel- 
ligence,  and  power  of  calculating  consequences  ?    And  yet 
do  we  only  employ  the  prerogatives  of  reason  to  live  in  a 
.mqre  hfstial  manner  than  any  beast." 

i^now  that  of  all  the  spirits  who  deny, 
The  jesting  scoffer  is  the  least  offending. 
"Jesting  scoffer"  in  this  passage  does  not  completely 
express  the  moaning  of  der  schalk  in.  the  original ;  it  was 


formerly  a  term  applied  to  a  Jester  or  Court  Fool ;  but  as 
this  is  not  exactly  the  character  of  Mephistopheles,  the 
word  required  some  qualification,  and  the  term  *•  scoffer" 
may  be  fairly  used,  as  it  would  imply  the  possession  of 
some  degree  of  malignity ;  at  present  the  word  schalk  is 
used  in  Germany  in  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  sense. 
There  is  probably  something  of  contempt  expressed  in  the 
use  of  such  a  term  by  the  Lord,  to  Mephistopheles,  as 
describing  one  who,  though  denying,  is  too  impotent 
effectually  to  oppose,  and  who  by  venting  his  enmity  in 
scoffs  and  sneers,  may  even  become  an  instrument  of  good, 
by  waking  in  man  a  more  lively  activity.  "  Jesting  Fool  I 
such  spirits  as  thou  art,  are  the  least  hateful  to  me." 


FAUST'S  STUDY. 

Thk  opening  soliloquy  of  Manfred  has  been  compared 
with  the  opening  of  this  scene,  hut  there  is  not  much 
resemblance  between  them.  Faust  asks  from  the  world 
of  spirits  higher  and  fuller  knowledge  than  that  which  tho 
learning  of  this  earth  can  give';  Manfred  demands  from 
supernatural  agency  only  "  self-oblivion"— a  craven's 
prayer. 

Poverty  and  neglect  are  additional  bitters  in  the  cup  of 
Faust,  but  Manfred  possesses  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
honours.  Faust  looks  back  with  regret  on  a  life  spent  in 
acquiring  useless  knowledge;  but  the  retrospect  of  Man- 
fred is  darkened  by  the  memory  of  crimes,  vague,  indeed, 
and  unnamod,  but  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  of  the 
deepest  guiltiness.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  tliat  the 
life  of  Faust,  up  to  the  period  of  his  meeting  with  the 
Tempter,  was  different  to  that  led  by  many  of  the  devoted 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  full  of  self-sacrifice  and 
self-denial.  Except  in  a  deep  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  wliich  is  common  to  both,  the  characters  of  Blan- 
fred  and  Faust  have  but  little  resemblance  to  each  other. 
The  "Fausius"  of  Christopher  Marlowe  has  furnishe<l 
Goethe  with  several  hints  for  his  chief  character,  though 
our  old  dramatist  has  made  his  scholar  more  according  to 
the  vulgar  idea  of  a  sorcerer  than  the  German  poet. 

Burns  up  the  heart  within  my  breast. 
Mr.  Boileau  in  his  remarks  on  Hayward's  Faust,  doubts 
If  ' '  burns  up  the  heart "  would  be  English  I  Coleridge  can 
answer  him : — 

"  Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
My  heart  within  me  burns." — Ancient  Mariner, 

Then  I  have  neither  goods  nor  gold. 
I  think  it  is  Shelley  who  has  a  passage  resembling  this  :— 
"  Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health. 
Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content,  exceeding  wealth. 
The  sage  in  contemplation  found. 
And  walk'd  with  inward  glory  crown'd  ; 
Nor  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure, — 

Others  I  see  whom  these  surround, 
Smiling,  who  live  and  call  life,  pleasure ; 
To  me  this  cup  is  dealt  in  quite  a  different  measure." 
Shelley,  though  not  compelled  to  write  for  his  bread,  seems 
to  have  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  ills  of  poverty ;  he  has 
a  fine  passage  on  this  subject  in  his  Rosalind  and  Helen : — 
"  Thou  know'st  what  a  thing  is  poverty 
Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days ; 
'Tis  crime  and  fear  and  infamy 
And  houseless  want  in  frozen  years 
Wandering  ungarmented,  and  pain,  • 

And  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain. 
Foul  self-contempt,  which  dro^vns  in  sneers 
Youth's  starlight  smile  and  makes  it  tears." 

Inscribed  by  Nostradamus'  hand. 
The  person  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Nostradamus, 
was  born  in  1503,  at  St.  Bemy  in  Provence ;  his  real  i 
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was  Michael  Notre  Dame.  After  studying  medicine  he 
became  what  is  described  by  the  imdignified  title  of  quack, 
and  also  addicted  himself  to  astrology.  He  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  was  employed  and  patronised  by 
Henry  II.,  and  Charles  IX.,  of  France.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  book  of  prophecies,  which  seem  to  have  been  as  cele- 
brated in  France  as  those  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  in  Scot- 
land. The  work  was  under  the  prohibition  of  the  court  of 
Rome  even  so  late  as  1781 ,  as  it  contained  some  predictions 
of  the  decay  of  the  papal  power.  Nostradamus  died  in 
1565.  The  book  in  which  Faust  contemplates  the  myste- 
rious sign,  doubtless  derived  additional  value  from  being 
"  inscribed  by  Nostradamus'  hand,"  and  not  the  work  of  a 
copyist.  In  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon,  there  is  a 
fuller  account  of  this  personage. 

The  Sign  of  the  Macrocosm. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  or  hieroglyphic  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  the  whole  of  nature ;  the  second  sign — that  of  the 
Microcosm,  which  Faust  confesses  he  is  more  capable  of 
comprehending,  represents  the  earth  or  the  world,  and  the 
power  which  he  summons  in  a  visible  shape,  is  its  spirit. 
The  whole  scene  is  emblematical  of  the  impotence  of  man 
to  grasp  or  raise  himself  to  an  idea  of  the  mysteries  of 
Being,  even  of  the  nature  of  his  own  world.  "  This  know- 
ledge is  too  high  for  me,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it."  The  intel- 
lectual desire,  and  the  intellectual  power,  are  both  far 
stronger  in  Faust  than  in  the  generality  of  men,  but  while 
the  desire  is  boundless,  the  power  is  limited,  and  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two,  the  eternal  conflict  of  Faust's 
soul  consists. 

Thou  hollow  skull!  what  meanings  lurk 
Beneath  that  grin  ? 
The  expression  of  grim  mockery  which  appears  in  the 
physiognomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  a  skull,  has  been 
noticed  by  Shakspeare  ;  "  where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your 
gambols,  your  songs,  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now  to  mock  your 
own  grinning  ?  quite  chopfallen  !  " 
And  again ; 

*'  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp." 
And,  by  Byron ; 

*'  De.ath  laughs  !  go,  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton. 
With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing  !  " 

Ye  instruments  of  brass  and  steel. 
*'  Proteus  transform 'd  to  metal  did  not  make 
More  figures  or  more  strange ;— nor  did  he  take 
Such  shapes  of  unintelligible  brass, 
Or  heap  himself  in  such  a  horrid  mass 
Of  tin  and  iron,  not  to  be  understood. 
And  forms  of  unimaginable  wood. 
To  puzzle  Tubal-Cain,  and  all  his  brood  ; 
Great  screws,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved  blocks ," 

Shelley. 

That  which  thy  sires  to  thee  have  handed  down. 
This  and  the  following  lines  have  caused  considerable 
dispute.  If  the  inheritance  referred  to  is  merely  the  goods 
and  chattels  he  has  just  mentioned,  then  the  passage  may 
be  merely  a  recommendation  to  enjoyment  of  the  goods  the 
gods  have  provided — the  carpe  diem  of  Horace  expressed 
in  a  German  couplet.  But  the  better  interpretation  seems 
to  be,  that  Faust  is  speaking  of  intellectual  treasures, 
which,  though  derived  from  the  past,  must  be  made  our 
own  by  thought  and  contemplation  in  the  present. 

But  dare  burst  ope  those  gates  which  all 
Would  willingly  slink  by. 
« Is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ?  " 


"  It  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds .; 
Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


BEFORE  THE  GATE. 
Coarseness  I  dislike  of  every  kind. 
"  Oh !  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio  !  "  That  which 
to  the  man  of  soul  and  feeling  is  life  and  enjoyment,  is  to 
the  j)edant  merely  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

Great  man  !  what  feelings  must  he  thine  9 

In  the  dramatic  fragment  which  Bulwer  has  appended  to 

his  novel  of  Eugene  Aram,  the  respect  paid  to  tho  scholar 

is  of  the  same  description  as  that  proffered  to  Fiiust  in  the 

present  scene. 

T'o  me  the  multitude's  applause 
Soiuids  as  in  mockery  or  scor7i. 
In  the  old  play  of  Marlowe,  Faustus  expresses  similar 
dissatisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  medical  studies  ; 
"  The  end  of  physic  is  our  bodies'  health. 
Why,  Faustua,  hast  thou  not  attain'd  that  end  ? 
Are  not  thy  bills  hung  up  for  monuments 
Whereby  whole  cities  have  escaped  the  plague, 
And  thousand  desperate  maladies  been  cured  ? 
Yet  thou  art  still  but  Faustus  and  a  man. 
Couldst  thou  make  men  to  live  eternally. 
Or,  being  dead,  raise  them  to  life  again, — 
Then  this  profession  were  to  be  esteem'd, — 
Physic  farewell ! " 

There  teas  a  lion  red,  a  lover  brave 
Goethe  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  a  reader  of  works  on 
Alchemy,  and,  in  this  and  the  following  lines,  has  probably 
thrown  into  rhjTne  one  of  the  countless  fantastic  recipes, 
in  which  these  writers  were  equally  successful  in  conceal- 
ing their  knowledge  and  their  ignorance.  They  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  key,  and  with  one,  they  would  pro- 
bably not  be  worth  understanding.  In  a  note  appended 
by  Mr.  Hayward  to  this  passage,  he  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  as  explained  to  him  by  Mr.  Griffiths  of 
Kensington,  "who  once  delivered  an  extremely  interest- 
ing lecture  on  alchemical  signs  at  the  Royal  Institution." 
He  states,  that  the  "lion  red"  is  red  mercury  or  cinnabar, 
and  that  it  is  termed  a  "  lover  brave,"  from  tho  eagerness 
with  which  it  absorbs  or  devours  every  pure  metallic  body. 
The  "  lily "  means  a  preparation  of  antimony  or  lilium 
Paracelsi.  The  other  terms,  descriptive  of  the  operations 
to  which  these  compounds  were  subjected ,  are  explained 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  whole  passage,  deprived  of 
obscurity,  he  gives  thus : — "  There  was  red  mercury,  a 
powerfully  acting  body,  united  with  the  tincture  of  anti- 
mony, at  a  gentle  heat  of  the  water-bath.  Then  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  open  fire  in  an  aludel,  a  subli- 
mate filled  its  heads  in  succession,  which,  if  it  appeared 
with  various  hues,  was  the  desired  medicine."  The  tenn 
"  medicine,"  it  should  be  observed, is  not  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  remedy  for  any  particular  disorder,  but  was  the  name 
applied  both  to  the  elixir  vitce  and  the  philosopher's  stone, 
the  two  grand  objects  of  the  alchemists' search.  Thewoiid, 
or  that  portion  of  it  that  has  bestowed  any  thought  on  the 
matter,  has  had  considerable  respect  for  these  old  enthu- 
siasts. They  worked  in  a  profound  belief  of  the  truth  of 
their  theory,  and  many  of  them  were  men  of  great  attain- 
ments. What  they  sought  for,  inexhaustible  wealth  and 
immortality,  might  well  justify  the  wildest  ambition. 
The  pursuit,  however,  at  last  degenerated  into  a  mere 
means  of  cheating  and  money-making,  for  an  exposure  of 
which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chaucer's  "  Chanono's 
Yemanne's  Tale,"  or  Ben  Jonson's  "  Alchemist ;"  the  lat- 
ter is  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  rascalities  of  these 
"  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire."  The  last  of  the  alche- 
mists is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century ;  but,  as  astrology  still  lingers 
among  us,  perhaps  there  are  alchemists  walking  In  their 
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▼ain  shadow  even  now.  Some  writers  have,  indeed,  con- 
tended, that  more  may  bo  said  to  justify  their  theory 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his 
Martjfrt  <if  Science,  recently  published,  says,  ••  Tho  con- 
duct of  the  scientific  alchemists  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifUHjnth  centuries  presents  a  problem  of  very 
difficult  solution.  When  we  consider  that  a  gas,  a  fluid, 
and  a  solid,  may  consist  of  the  very  same  ingredients  in 
different  pniportions ;  that  a  virulent  poison  may  differ 
from  tho  most  wholesome  food  only  in  the  difference  of 
quantity  of  the  very  same  elements ;  that  gold  and  silver, 
and  lead  and  mcrcur>-,  and  indeed  all  the  metals,  may  be 
extracted  from  transparent  crystals,  which  scarcely  differ 
in  their  appearance  from  a  piece  of  common  salt  or  a  bit 
of  sugar-candy  ;  and  that  diamond  is  nothing  more  than 
charcoal,  we  need  not  greatly  wonder  at  <be  extravagant 
expectation  that  the  precious  metals  and  the  noblest  gems 
might  be  procured  from  the  basest  materials.  These  ex- 
pectations, too,  must  have  been  often  excited  by  the 
startling  results  of  their  daily  experiments.  The  most  ig- 
norant compounder  of  simples  could  not  fail  to  witness  the 
magical  transformations  of  chemical  action ;  and  every 
new  product  must  have  added  to  the  probability  that  the 
tempting  doublets  of  gold  and  silver  might  be  thrown  from 
the  dice-box  with  which  he  was  gambling. 

"  But  when  tho  precious  metals  were  found  in  lead  and 
copper  by  the  action  of  powerful  re-agents,  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  had  been  actually  formed  during  the 
process ;  and  men  of  well-regulated  minds  even  might 
have  thus  been  led  to  embark  in  new  adventures  to  pro- 
cure a  more  copious  supply,  without  any  insult  being  of- 
fered to  sober  reason,  or  any  injury  inflicted  on  sound 
morality. 

"  When  an  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  is  once  dazzled 
with  the  fascination  of  some  lofty  pursuit,  where  gold  is 
the  object  or  fame  the  impulse,  it  is  difiiciilt  to  pause  in  a 
doubtful  career,  and  to  make  a  voluntary  shipwreck  of 
the  reputation  which  has  been  staked.  Ilope  still  cheers 
the  aspirant  from  failure  to  failure,  till  the  loss  of  fortune 
and  the  decay  of  credit  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  mind, 
and  hurry  him  on  to  the  last  resource  of  baffled  ingenuity 
and  disappointed  ambition.  The  philosopher  thus  be- 
comes an  impostor ;  and  by  the  pretended  transmutation 
of  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  or  the  discovery  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  he  attempts  to  sustain  his  sinking  reputa- 
tion and  recover  the  fortune  he  has  lost.  The  communi- 
cation of  the  great  secret  is  now  the  staple  commodity  with 
which  he  is  to  barter,  and  the  grand  talisman  with  v.'hich 
he  is  to  conjure.  It  can  be  imparted  only  to  a  chosen  few 
— to  those  among  the  opulent  who  merit  it  by  their  virtues, 
and  can  acquire  it  by  their  diligence  ;  and  the  Divine  ven- 
geance is  tlircatencd  against  its  disclosure." 

The  daiszling  power  of  the  dream  they  walked  in,  and 
its  utter  vanity,  are  beautifully  constrasted  by  Shelley,  in 
hja"  Alastor ;" 

"  Oh  !  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  vision'd  cave, 
haking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  li/e  and  poicer,  e'en  while  his  feeble  hand 
Shakes  in  his  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world." 

Bathed  in  eternal  sunshine  I  should  greet 

A  stilly  world  in  silence  at  my  feet  ,- 

Each  gentle  valley,  SfC. 
Some  passages  from  Wordsworth's  «  Evening  Ode  "  may 
be  compared  with  these  reflections  of  Faust  while  gazing 
at  the  setting  sun,  for  the  sake  of  observing  how  the  sj.me 
spectacle  affects  two  minds  of  the  highest  order,  but  dif- 
ferently constituted  :— 

••  Far  distant  images  draw  nigh, 

Call'd  forth  by  wondrous  potency. 

Of  beamy  radiance  that  imbues 

Whate'er  it  strikes  with  gemlike  hues. 

"  Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpurea!  Eve, 
But  long  as  godlike  wish  or  hope  divine 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  1  believe 
That  this  mannificence  ia  wholly  thine  I 


From  worlds  not  quicken'd  by  the  sun 

A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won, 
An  iatermingliug  of  heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  wliich  British  shepherds  tread. 

"  And  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 

Afflict,  or  injuries  assail. 
Yon  hazy  ridges,  to  their  eyes 

Present  a  glorious  scale. 
Climbing  suffused  with  sunny  air, 
To  stop,  no  record  hath  told  where. 
And  tempting  fancy  to  ascend 
And  with  immortal  spirits  blend  ! 
Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play, 

But  rooted  here  I  stand  and  gaze, 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heavenward  raise 
Their  practicable  way  !  " 

His  conclusion  is  in  a  different  spirit  to  that  of  Faust : — 
*•  From  thee  if  ever  I  would  swerve, 
Oh  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light 

Full  early  lost  and  fruitlessly  deplored. 
Which  at  this  moment  in  my  waking  sight 

Appears  to  shine  by  miracle  restored  I 
My  soul  tliough  yet  confined  to  earth. 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth ; 
'Tis  past — the  visionary  glory  fades. 
And  night  approaches  with  her  shades." 

Yes,  were  a  magic  mantle  but  mine  own 
To  bear  me  far  away,  S^c. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  very  wish  is  fulfill'd,  a  mantle 
being  the  means  by  which    Mephistopheles   transports 
Faust  to  the  scene  of  debauchery  in  Auerbach's  Cellar. 


FAUST'S  STUDY. 

The  alternate  change  in  the  measure  of  the  verse  in  the 
opening  of  this  scene,  as  the  calmer  mood  of  Faust  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  restlessness  of  his  diabolical  companion,  is 
very  striking. 

Of  the  four  I  use  the  spell. 
The  four  spirits,  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 

Mephistopheles  in  the  dress  of  a  travelling  scholar. 
The  travelling  scholar  is  a  character  now  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were.  They  did  not  bear  the  best  of 
characters;  the  title  was  probably  assumed  by  men  who 
had  no  right  to  it,  but  who  found  it,  like  the  rank  of  "  cap- 
tain "  among  ourselves,  "  convenient  for  travelling." 

The  wizard's  foot  upon  the  surface  pressed. 
The  wizard's  foot  is  a  pentagram ,  or  sign  with  five  points, 
formed  by  two  intersecting  ti'iangles. 

At  morn  I  only  wake  to  find 
New  horrors,  Sfc. 
"I  am  made  to  possess  months  of  vanity,  and  weari- 
some nights  are  appointed  unto  me.  W^hen  I  lie  down,  I 
say,  when  shall  I  arise  and  the  night  be  gone  ?  and  I  am 
full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawning  of  the  day." 
"  Wlien  I  say,  my  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch  shall 
ease  my  complaint ;  then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams, 
and  terrifiest  me  through  visions  ;  so  that  my  soul  choosetU 
strangling  and  death,  rather  than  life." — Job  chap.  vii. 

Coleridge  has  vividly  described  the  pains  of  sleep,  such 
as  we  suppose  may  have  been  felt  by  Faust : — 
"  But  yesternight  I  yell'd  aloud. 
In  anguish  and  in  agony. 
Upstarting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me  ; 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 
And  whom  I  scom'd,  those  only  strong ; 
Thirst  of  revenge  and  powerless  will, 
Still  baffled  and  yet  burning  still, 
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Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd, 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix'd, 
Fantastic  passion,  maddening  brawl. 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all. 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know. 
Whether  I  suflFer'd  or  I  did, 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse  and  woe  ! 
My  own  or  others,  still  the  same, 
Life  stifling  fear,  soul  stifling  shame  ! 
***** 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity ; 
***** 
Such  punishments  I  said  were  due 

To  natures  deepest  stain'd  with  sin. 
For  aye  intempesting  anew 

The  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view ; 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore,  fall  on  me  ?  " 

Thus,  Being  as  a  load  I  hear. 
"  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and 
life  to  the  bitter  in  soul  ?  Which  long  for  death,  but  it 
cometh  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures ; 
which  rejoice  exceedingly  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find 
the  grave." — Job,  Chap.  iii. 

Oh  that  my  soul  had  gently  sunk 
Enrapt,  &c. 
Hamlet  expresses  the  same  wish  : — 

"  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew !  " 

And  all  who  have  contemplated  suicide  have  probably 
longed  for  the  possibility  of  a  "  painless  extinction,"  as  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

"  Many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death, 

Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain." — Keats. 

My  curse  descend  on  all  that  twines 
Its  jugglery,  Sfc. 
"  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,  quoth  my 
Uncle  Toby,  but  it  was  nothing  to  this!"  Every  higher 
principle  of  man's  nature  is  included  in  this  fearful  curse. 
Lear's  curse  on  his  daughters,  andTimon's  imprecation  on 
the  men  of  Athens,  are  perhaps  the  strongest  anathemas 
to  be  found  in  Shakspeare.  The  curse  invoked  by  the  lost 
souls  in  the  third  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  is  also  tolera- 
bly comprehensive : — 

"  They  gnash'd  their  teeth  in  rage 
Soon  as  they  heard  the  sentence ;  they  blasphemed 
Their  God,  their  parents,  and  all  human  race. 
Their  clime,  their  lineage,  and  their  bi-eath  of  life.'' 

Descend  on  Patience  last  and  worst. 
"  Patience,  and  patience !  Hence  !  that  word  was  made 
For  brutes  of  burden,  not  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Freach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine ; 
I  am  not  of  thine  order." — Man/red. 

Woe,  Woe  !  Ah  woe,  thou  hast  destroy'd 

A  beauteous  world,  S^c. 
The  beautiful  world  which  Faust  has  destroyed  is  his 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  which  the  curse  of  his  pas- 
sion has  shattered  to  chaos.  The  spirits,  therefore,  exhort 
him  to  buili  it  again  within  him,  that  he  may  be  a  perfect 
man  and  not  a  wreck.  Mephistopheles  interprets  their 
exhortations  to  his  own  wishes ;  but  when  he  claims  them 
for  spirits  of  his  own,  he  merely  supports  hia  character  of 
"  Sb  liar  from  the  beginning." 


Vrom  this  earth  flows  each  rapture  that  is  mine 
"  This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know  ; 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  ieeV— Shelley. 

Whene'er  I  say 
To  one  brief  moment,  stay!  thou  art  so  fair  ! 
This  challenge  is  here  accepted  by  Mephistopheles,  and 
gained  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  the  poem,  but  the  soul 
of  Faust  nevertheless  escapes  him. 

This  very  day,  then,  at  the  Doctor's  feast. 
It  seems  as  if  Goethe  had  intended  to  write  a  scene  simi- 
lar to  one  that  occurs  in  Marlowe's  play,  where  Faustus 
plays  off  some  very  common-place  sorcery  ;  it  would  have 
probably  occupied  the  space  of  the  scene  in  Auerbach'a 
Cellar. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  when 
'Tis  stamp'd  and  blotted  o'er  with  ink,  S^c. 

"  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheepskins  ? 
Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves'  skins  too. 
They  are  sheep  and  calves  that  seek  out 
assurance  in  thut— Hamlet. 

By  the  great  spirit  am  I  spurn  d. 
Faust  alludes  to  his  scornful  rejection  when  he  asserted 
equality  with  the  spirit  of  the  earth. 

With  youthful  blood,  but  little  gold. 
And  every  wish  to  learn,  I've  come  ! 
The  whole  of  this  scene  with  the  scholar  is  a  satire  upon 
the  systems  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  universities  of 
Germany,  of  which  Goethe  had  not  the  highest  opinion. 

Tour  meaning,  sir,  I  cannot  quite  discern. 
Perhaps  the  reader,  in  some  passages  of  the  translation, 
may  be  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  scholar. 


AUERBACH'S  CELLAR. 

This  place  of  entertainment  is  still  in  existence  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  in  making  it  the  scene  of  revelry  into  which  Faust 
is  brought,  Goethe  has  only  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
place.  Faust  takes  but  a  small  part  in  the  carousal,  and 
in  Retzsch's  outline  of  this  scene,  he  is  represented  as  lean- 
ing abstractedly  against  a  table,  apart  from  the  group  of 
revellers.  These  drinking  cellars  are  very  common  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  largest  I  ever  saw  is  that 
beneath  the  Kornhaus,  or  public  granary,  at  Berne,  into 
which  the  visitor  descends  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  ;  in 
summer  it  strikes  a  chill  as  you  descend,  but  its  immense 
vats  contain  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  sensation.  Speci- 
mens of  the  small  drinking  cellar,  or  Wirthschaft,  may  be 
met  with  in  abundance  in  the  same  city ;  in  the  main 
streets  they  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  houses. 

Are  you  from  Rippach  lately. 
Hans  von  Rippach,  or  John  of  Rippach,  was,  among  the 
students  atLeipsic,  aflctitious  personage,  something  like 
our  "  Duke  Humphrey,"  or  nobody.  To  inquire  of  any 
one  if  he  has  supped  with  Hans  von  Rippach  is  a  piece  of 
banter,  of  which  Mephistopheles,  by  his  ready  answer, 
shows  that  he  is  perfectly  aware. 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  king 

Who  had  a  wondrous  flea. 
The  song  of  Mephistopheles  is  well  adapted  to  the  place 
and  company,  and  though  rather  coarse,  is  a  clever  satire 
on  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  worthless  favourites  and 
parvenus. 

The  knave  is  stabbing  free. 
In  the  original  "  der  Kerl  ist  vogelfrei,"  the  knave  is  out- 
lawed— and  an  outlaw  is  one  "  whom  any  man  finding 
might  kUl." 
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THE  WITCH'S  KITCHEN. 


There  is  mucb  in  this  scene  w^ich  is  totally  unintelli- 
gible, and  though  glimpses  of  meaning  may  be,  perhaps, 
discerned,  it  may  save  much  labour  to  know,  that  the 
author  meant  the  witch's  ••  one  times  one,"  and  some 
other  passapcs  to  bo  what  they  are— nonsense.  In  this 
scene.  iMephistopheles  assails  the  soul  of  Faust  by  every 
unhallowed  artifice.  With  the  potion  that  he  drinks, 
youth  returns  to  his  body  arid  his  passions,  but  his  intel- 
lect remains  as  before,  matured,  ambitious,  soaring  in  its 
tendency,  and  frequently  amid  all  the  intoxications  of 
Borcery,  self-accusing,  and  repentant. 

Those  who  wish  to  ice  this  scene  as  well  as  read  it,  must 
go  to  the  outline  illustrations  of  Retzsch. 

In  those  siifX  limbs  reposing  must  I  see 
The  inmost  essence  of  each  brighter  heaven. 
"  Dorothea 
This  hour  is  to  die  her& 

Antoninus.  Then  with  her  dies 
The  abstract  of  all  sweetness  that's  in  woman. 

Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr. 

The  expression  occurs  several  times  in  the  same  writer. 
•«  %Vhcnce  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness  ? 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetness? 
Spi-ak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  where,  O  where. 
Hast  thou  a  sj-mbol  of  her  golden  hair  V— Keats. 


THE  STltEET. 

Connecting  the  opening  of  this  scene  with  the  words  of 
Mephistopheles  at  the  end  of  the  scene  preceding  it,  ic 
may  be  doubted  whether  Margaret  is  intended  in  beauty 
to  be  really  the  "  model  of  all  womankind,"  though  Faust 
evidently  thinks  so.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  her 
form  Faust  saw  in  the  mirror.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  he  is  now  a  young  man,  every  outward  trace  of  the 
philosopher  and  schoolman  "  declined  into  the  vale  of 
years,"  has  disappeared  ;  Retzsch  represents  him  in  this 
«cene,  as  a  yoimg,  gay,  and  beardless  gallant. 


MARGARET'S  CHAMBER. 

Faust's  soliloquy  at  the  opening  of  this  scene  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  lachimo,  in  the  chamber  of  Imo- 
gene,  in  Cymbeline,  but  the  contemplations  of  lachimo 
are  not  quite  so  abstracted. 


PROMENADE. 

This  scene  explains  the  mode  in  which  Margaret  is  de- 
pi-ivod  of  the  jewels  by  the  pious  scruples  of  her  mother, 
which  by  tlie  bad  advice  of  the  accommodating  Martha, 
induces  her  to  indulge  herself  by  wearing  the  second  set 
<n  secret,  and  unknown  to  her  parent.  Her  innocence  is 
thus  partially  undermined  by  the  agency  of  the  evil  one, 
before  her  acquaintance  with  Faust  extends  beyond  the 
casual  meeting  in  the  street.  Though  the  rage  of  Meph- 
istopheles at  the  loss  of  the  casket  may  be  affected  to 
enhanc*  the  value  of  his  gifts,  it  exhibits  him  in  a 
miserably  petty  and  contemptible  point  of  view ;  Faust 
miglit  well,  in  a  previous  scene,  call  him  a  •♦  poor  devil !" 


THE  NEIGHBOUR'S  HOUSE. 

Tlie  dialogue  between  Mephistopheles  and  Martha,  in 
-which  he  moves  her  to  sorrow  and  anger,  and  raises  her 
expectations  only  to  disappoint  them,  by  speaking  of  her 
husband's  repentance,  of  his  conduct,  and  his  dying  ac- 
coaations,  bis  suddenly  acquired  wealth,  and  his  extra- 
vaganoo,  closely  resembles  the  scene  between  Tubal  and 


Shylock  in  the  Merchant  of  "Venice,  excepting  that  Tubal 
tortures  the  usurer  unconsciously,  while  Mephistopheles 
does  it  purposely,  and  only,  it  would  seem,  to  gratify  his 
malignity.  The  scene  is  very  skilfully  written.  Mai'tha's 
catalogue  of  her  husband's  "  only  "  faults,  is  rather 
amusing,  as  it  includes  all  the  worst  and  most  destructive 
vices. 


FOREST  AND  CAVERN. 

"  The  poet  does  not  paint  the  scenes  of  sorcery  and  en- 
chantment which  should  have  followed  the  interview  in 
the  garden,  and  occupied  the  interval  between  that  scene 
and  the  present.  On  the  contrary  he  shows  us  Faust 
already  satiated  with  his  happiness.  He  begins  also  to 
feel  with  bitter  sorrow  the  weight  of  the  chain,  by  which 
he  is  united  to  such  a  being  as  Mephistopheles,  who,  skil- 
ful in  tormenting,  throws  on  him  the  keenest  raillery. 
The  sublime  or  generous  emotions,  which  move  the  soul 
of  his  victim,  he  degrades  beneath  the  most  brutal  in- 
stinct. It  is  a  picture  of  Psyche  tortured  by  demons  ;  it 
is  a  terrible  example  of  the  celestial  soul  struggling  with 
earthly  passions  The  most  powerful  image  which  the 
evil  spirit  employs  to  drive  Faust  to  despair  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  sorrow  into  which  he  is  plunging  Margaret, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  inflames,  with  infern  ad- 
dress, the  passion  that  is  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
imfortunate  girl.  In  fact,  Margaret  believes  she  is  already 
forgotten  ;  alone  in  her  chamber,  she  neglects  her  person 
and  her  occupations,  and  feeds  upon  the  memory  of  the 
past,  and  the  hope  of  the  future."— ilfadajne  Voiart. 

Her  mind  on  you  for  ever  dreaming. 

'*  And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun. 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees. 

And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run. 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done. 
And  the  new  morn  she  saw  noW'—Kcats'  Isahella. 


RECESS. 


The  term  rendered  by  the  word  "  Recess,"  is  Zwinger, 
a  word  which  has  caused  much  dispute  as  to  its  meaning. 
Retzsch's  engraving  of  this  scene  renders  it  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. It  is  a  niche  or  recess  in  a  wall  adjoining  the 
church,  containing  a  statue  of  the  Mater  dolorosa.  What 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  decide. 


NIGHT.-BEFORE  MARGARET'S  DOOR. 

You  cursed  Ratcatcher!  who  art  thou 
Alluring  with  your  music  now  9 
It  is  a  common  superstition  in  Germany  that  some  rat- 
catchers can  charm  the  vermin  to  follow  them  by  music  ; 
among  the  minor  poems  of  Goethe  is  one  called  the  Rat- 
catcher {,Ratte^\f anger, \  founded  on  the  same  belief  j  it 
begins ; 

"  leh  bin  der  wohl  bekonnte  Sanger 
Der  vielgereis'te  Rattenfanger ;" 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  can  also  charm  prettier 
things  than  rats  ;— 

♦'  Und  waren  Miidchen  noch  so  bl6de 

Und  waren  Weiber  noch  so  sprode  ; 

Doch  alien  wird  so  liebebang 

Bey  Zaubersaiten  und  Gesang." 


WALPURGIS'  NIGHT. 

Tlie  festival  of  the  saint  who  converted  the  Saxon  people 
to  Christianity  is  held  on  the  iirst  of  May.  She  was  a 
female  named  Walpurgis,  or  more  correctly  perhaps,  Val 
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purgls ;  in  one  collection  of  German  Tales  she  is  called 
Walbiu-ga.  The  range  of  the  Hartz  mountains  has  for 
ages  been  the  "chosen  seat"  of  superstition,  and  the 
legends  connected  with  the  various  localities  are  of  the 
•wildest  character.  Science  has  recently  laid  its  disen- 
chanting hand  on  the  "  spectre  of  the  Brocken  ; "  it  is 
now  classed  "  in  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things," 
and  accounted  for  by  reflection  and  refraction,  or  pheno- 
mena of  that  kind.  The  Blocksberg  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  range,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  on  which 
all  the  witches,  wizards,  and  "juggling  fiends"  of  Ger- 
many hold  a  yearly  gathering  on  the  night  of  the  first  of 
May,  How  it  came  to  be  fixed  on  the  festival  of  a  saint 
is  not  explained.  The  Blocksberg,  like  the  mountains  or 
mountain  ranges  of  other  countries  where  Druidism  pre- 
vailed, was  the  last  strong-hold  of  the  Druids,  when  the 
progress  of  Christianity  was  weakening  their  influence  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  performance  of  their  rites 
among  the  wilds  of  the  mountains  was  taken  for  the  orgies 
of  sorcerers  by  the  peasantry.  Goethe  has  written  a  poem 
on  this  tradition,  called  the  "  First  Walpurgis  Night,"  in 
which  the  Druids  propose  to  cheat  and  scare  the  Christians 
"  with  the  devil  that  they  fable,"  by  assuming  hideous 
disguises,  and  approaching  with  fire  and  loud  noise  and 
outcries.  Schirke  and  Elend  are  the  names  of  two  vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brocken  mountain. 

"  The  ruin  of  Margaret  being  completed,  Mephistopheles 
thenceforth  troubles  himself  no  more  about  her,  his  ond 
is  accomplished ;  it  is  now  the  perdition  of  Faust  that  he 
seeks  to  consummate.  To  ensure  the  confusion  of  his 
soul,  and  to  pervert  his  noblest  impulses,  he  leads  him  to 
the  Witch's  Sabbath,  held  among  the  summits  of  the 
Hartz.  The  horrors  and  dangers  of  the  path  are  increased 
around  the  wanderers  by  the  darkness  and  the  tempest  of 
the  night.  The  trees  moan,  shaken  by  the  storm,  their 
branches  are  shattered,  the  •  owls  fly  scared  away,'  the 
unchained  winds  roll  the  clouds  in  whirling  masses,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  disorder  of  nature,  the  whole  length  of 
the  mountain-chain  re-echoes  with  the  magic  song  of  the 
sorcerers  who,  from  all  parts,  flock  to  the  noctm-nal 
orgie  of  Mammon." — Mada7ne  Voiart, 

Trees  and  rocks  distorted  grin. 

Throughout  this  scene  the  grotesque,  the  horrible,  and 
the  sublime,  are  mingled  together ;  the  idea  in  this  line 
is  not  very  intelligible,  though  I  conclude  it  to  mean  that 
the  rapidity  with  which  objects  are  whirled  past,  gives 
them  a  distorted  appearance,  equivalent  to  the  grin  on  a 
human  countenance.  Poets  have  often  given  human 
action  to  inanimate  objects,  with  the  happiest  effect ; 
thus  Wordsworth  says  of  trees  in  autumn,  that  they 

"  In  frenzied  numbers  tear 
The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  haii-." 

The  whirlwind's  stress 
Bursts  through  the  ever  verdant  palaces 
Splintering  their  pillars. 

"  A  whirlwind  roar'd 
Impetuous,  warring  with  fierce  elements  ; 
Which  bursts  the  blustering  forests,  smites  away 
The  branches,  shattering,  hurling  them  afar." 

Dante's  Inferno,  c  9. 

As  in  a  fearfully  entangled  fall. 

Shelley's  translation  of  these  two  lines  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  original,  for  the  "  stormy  music  "  of  their 
rythm ; 

"  Over  each  other  crack  and  crash  they  all 

In  terrible  and  intertangled  fall." 

The  original  is, 

"  Im  furchterlich-verwon-enen  Falle 

Uber  einander  krachen  sie  AUe." 
It  will  be  seen  that  Shelley  has  transposed  them,  putting 
the  second  line  first,  and  has  improved  the  effect  of  his 
translation  by  so  doing.    The  rhymes  being  the  same  both 


in  the  German  and  the  English,  every  translator  would 
naturally  use  them,  thus  producing  two  lines  generally 
resembling  those  of  Shelley,  but  easily  distinguished  from 
his  by  their  inferiority.  The  first  translator  of  such  a 
passage  will  probably  render  it  the  best,  as  his  successors 
not  wishing  to  be  thought  copyists,  will  differ  from  him 
purposely,  and  in  proportion  as  they  differ  will  bo  inferior. 

Over  Ilscnstcin's  crest. 
Ilsenstein  is  the  name  of  a  rock  in  the  Brocken. 

From  Felsensee. 

"From  the  lake  of  the  rocks;"  like  Ilsenstein,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Place!  Squire  Voland  comes ! 

Squire  Voland  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  devil  in  Ger- 
man legendary  lore. 


Lilith  is  a  formidable  spectre,  said  by  Jewish  siipsr- 
stition  to  watch  for  and  kill  children,  like  the  Strigey  and 
Lamia  of  the  Romans  ; 

"  Pransffi  Lamia;  vivum  pucrum  cxtrahat  alvo." 

Horace. 
"  The  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife,  called 
Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  lier  he  begat  nothing 
but  devils." — Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

I  in  it  saw  a  rifted  tree. 

The  lines,  the  absence  of  which  is  marked  with  stars, 
are  left  imperfect  in  the  original ;  from  Avhat  is  given  of 
them  a  meaning  might  be  supplied,  but  as  they  are  not 
worth  translating,  I  have  not  attempted  it.  The  same 
liberty  is  taken  a  little  farther  on  in  a  speech  of  Mepliis- 
topheles,  of  which  four  lines  are  omitted  ;  they  are  very 
obscure  and  very  coarse,  and  may  be  spared  by  the  reader 
without  regret. 

Proctophantasmist. 
Mr.  Hay  ward  states  that  the  individual  meant  by  this 
personage,  is  Nicolai  of  Berlin,  a  writer  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  had,  by  his  criticisms  in  a  periodical,  which 
he  partly  conducted,  a  considerable  influence  on  German 
Literature.  They  were  written  in  a  cold  prosaic  spirit, 
and  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  the  writers  of  the  time, 
among  them  Wieland  and  Goethe. 

Tegel. 

Tegel  is  a  little  place  some  ten  miles  from  Berlin,  where, 
in  the  year  1799,  an  affair  occurred  something  like  that  of 
our  own  Cock-lane  Ghost,  which  terrified  the  people  of 
Berlin  notwithstanding  their  enlightenment  by  sucli 
writers  as  Nicolai.  Mr.  Hayward  gives  a  long  note  on 
this  affair,  and  on  Nicolai  himself. 

Mephisto  ?  scest  thou  there 
Lone  and  far  off  that  figure  pale  and  fair? 

Amid  the  wild  and  grotesque  enchantments  of  the 
Witch's  Kitchen,  Faust  is  captivated  by  the  visionary 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  ;  in  the  unearthly  revelry  of 
tlie  Witches'  Sabbath,  he  is  roused  from  the  delusions  of 
the  scene  by  another  apparition,  beautiful  still,  but  how 
imlike  the  form  which  he  saw  in  the  magic  mirror !  This 
is  invested  with  the  fascination  of  horror,  as  the  first  was 
with  the  attractions  of  grace.  From  the  eagerness  shown 
by  Mephistopheles  to  avert  his  gaze  and  attention  from  it, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  conjured  up  by  the  Evil  One, 
but  rather  to  be  sent  by  a  better  power  to  recall  the  mind 
of  Faust  to  the  victim  of  his  passions,  whom  tiie  intoxica- 
tions of  sorcery  had  made  him  for  awhile  forget,  and 
whom  it  is  not  the  wish  of  Mephistopheles  that  he  should 
remember.    The  warning  is  effectual ;  the  unholy  tumult 
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NOTES. 


of  the  infernal  rerel  appears  to  have  no  more  attractions 
for  him,  for  the  scene  abruptly  closes,  and  his  inquiries 
probably  force  from  the  tempter  the  intelligence  that  pro- 
daces  the  terrible  scene  of  denunciation  and  hatred  which 
follows  the  intermezzo. 

The  eyes  she  gazes  with  are  those 

Of  a  dead  corse. 
"  Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold. 
There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  with." — Macbeth. 

How  tcoixdrously  the  fairness  of  her  neck 
That  sin(,  V,  narrow,  crimson  line  doth  deck 
Jfo  broader  than  a  knife  back  ! 

The  apparitions  of  persons  who  have  been  beheaded  are 
supposed  to  appear  with  this  token  of  the  manner  of  their 
death.  So  in  Southn/s  Colloquies  he  thus  introduces  his 
shadowy  interlocutor;  "Is  it  Sir  Thomas  More?— The 
same,  he  made  answer,  and  lifting  up  his  chin,  displayed 
a  circle  round  liis  neck,  brighter  in  colour  than  the  ruby. 
The  marks  of  martyrdom,  continued  he,  are  our  insignia 
of  honour.  Fisher  and  I  have  the  purple  collar,  as  Friar 
Forest  and  Cranmer  have  the  robe  of  fire." 

In  an  engraved  portrait  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  which  the 
translator  once  met  with,  a  small  necklace  was  so  disposed 
round  her  throat  that  nothing  appeared  hut  a  single  nar- 
now  circle,  the  rest  being  concealed  by  a  robe.  Whether  it 
was  meant  as  a  reference  to  this  superstition,  did  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  seemed  not  unlikely.  It  is  worth  notice,  tliat 
in  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  which  Margaret's  brother 
ib  killed,  Mepliistopheles  speaks  of  a  necklace  as  one  of  the 
articles  in  the  casket  along  with  the  "  lion-dollars  ;" 
"  I  saw  within  it  some  such  thing, 
A  sort  of  band  or  string  of  pearl." 

This  has  been  explained  as  a  sneering  allusion  to  the 
awful  vision  seen  by  Faust  on  Walpurgis  night,  but  the 
inference  appears  to  me  to  be  overstrained. 


THE  INTERMEZZO  ; 

OR,   OBERON    AND  TITANIA'S  GOLDEK  WEDDING   FEAST. 

The  Intermezzo  has  not  the  least  connexion  with  the 
story  of  the-  Drama,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  light  and 
graceful  verses  put  into  the  mouths  of  a  strange  variety  of 
beings,  human  and  spiritual.  Their  meaning,  if  ever  they 
were  intended  to  have  any,  is  very  obscure,  and  the  satiri- 
cal allusions  are  far  from  being  generally  understood  even 
in  Germany  ;  it  is  only  a  well-educated  few  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  literary  and  courtly  history  of  the 
■time  in  which  they  were  written,  who  can  be  said  to  un- 
derstand them,  but  to  these,  it  is  said,  the  verses  afford 
the  highest  grntifieation.  The  allusions  in  the  opening  to 
the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and  Titania  are  sufficiently 
intelligible,  and  are  probably  suggested  by  Wieland's 
Oberon. 

A  golden  bridal  is  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  a  couple's  marriage.  The  silver  bridal  is  the  twenty- 
fifth  celebration  of  the  same  event. 

Brave  Mieding's  sons  are  we. 

Mieding  was  the  scene  painter  of  the  Theatre  at  Weimar. 
On  his  death  Goethe  enshrined  his  memory  in  a  beautiful 
little  poem,  or  lament.  He  mnst  have  been  a  man  of 
superior  qualities. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  cite  all  the  meanings  that 
have  been  given  to  the  different  verses  or  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  if  they  can  be  so  called.  Perhaps  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Boileau,  author  of  the  Nature  and 
Oenius  of  the  German  Language,  will  prove  that  the  un- 
dertaking would  be  in  vain. 

"  This  intermezzo  in  general  appears  to  be  a  mere  freak 
of  Go«the'8  fancy.  He  very  likely  had  in  his  mind  one  of 
tho  aongs  which  wero  sung  by  students  in  the  German 


Universities  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  burthen  of  which 
song  wae  the  following  barbarous  Latin ; 

Ecce  quam  bonum 
Bonum  et  jucimdum 
Habitare  fratres  in  unum  ! 

Every  one  of  the  carousing  party  was  obliged  to  sing  an 
impromptu  of  four  German  lines  exactly  in  the  metre  of 
this  intermezzo.  The  more  the  verse  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  the  greater  was  the  mirth  which  it  created.  I 
remember  for  instance, 

Der  Teufel  fuhr  zum  Thor  hinein 

Mit  hundert  Kariolen  ; 
Man  fragte  was  das  soUte  seyn  ? 
Die  Hascher  will  ich  holen  ! 

'  The  devil  drove  through  the  gate  into  the  town  with 
one  hundred  cabriolets,  and  when  he  was  asked  what 
that  was  for,  his  answer  was  ;  I  come  to  fetch  the  consta- 
bles away." 

Tins  of  course  tickled  the  fancy  of  riotous  students,  who 
frequently  came  in  contact  with  the  constables  of  the 
University. 

Goethe's  verses  all  along  this  intermezzo  are  not  many 
degrees  superior.  He  probably  wrote  them  in  a  merry 
mood,  as  Voltaire  did  his  Pucelle  d'Orldans,  bent  only  upon 
amusing  himself  and  making  others  laugh,  always  re- 
membering the  observation  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  •  qu'il 
n'y  a  que  les  bStises  qui  fassent  rire.'  Not  that  I  mean  to 
deny  the  stanzas  of  this  intermezzo  being  interspersed 
with  satirical  strokes  and  sprightly  allusions,  to  which 
Goethe  never  would  furnish  a  key." 


A  GLOOMY  DAY—THE  OPEN  PLAIN. 

This  is  the  only  scene  in  the  drama  that  is  written  in 
prose.  A  *♦  gloomy  day "  is  the  fitting  time  for  such  a 
dialogue.  The  bond  which  unites  Faust  to  Mephistopheles 
has  now  become  quite  insupportable  to  him  ;  his  passion 
is  fearful,  and  he  seems  to  terrify  rather  than  persuade 
Mephistopheles  into  compliance  with  his  will. 

The  next  scene,  where  they  are  disiovered  rushing  along 
on  the  magio  steeds,  is  intended,  as  well  as  the  pale 
fettered  figure  on  the  Brocken,  to  shadow  forth  the  ap- 
proaching doom  of  Margaret.  The  "raven-stone"  is  a 
name  given  in  Germany  to  the  gibbet. 


THE  PRISON. 

The  wish  expressed  by  Faust  to  feel  within  himself  "all 
human  woe,"  is  in  this  scene  accomplished,  and,  too  am- 
bitious of  emotion,  he  finds  his  misery  insupportable  ;  ho 
does  not  wish  for  death,  hut  regrets  that  he  ever  lived, 
"  Oh  !  had  I  ne'er  been  born." 

From  the  song  sung  by  Margaret  at  the  opening  of  the 
scene,  and  her  incapability  of  recognising  Faust,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  Margaret  is  distracted.  His  voice  re- 
calls her  to  herself,  but  with  reason  returns  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  the  frenzy  of  passion  has  passed  away, 
and  she  prefers  death  to  a  guilty  liberty. 

The  staff  is  broken. 
The  breaking  a  staff  was  once  the  last  formality  of  a 
trial,  and  intimated  that  the  sentence  was  irrevocably 
spoken.  The  form  is  still  preserved  in  our  state  trials ; 
the  breaking  the  staff  was  the  last  ceremony  performed 
by  Lord  Denman,  as  High  Steward  in  the  affair  of  Lord 
Cardigan. 

To  the  seat  of  blood  they  haste. 

Beheading  is  still  the  capital  punishment  of  Germany ; 
the  blood-seat  (Blutstuhl)  is  a  sort  of  chair  or  seat  to  which 
females  are  fastened  and  undergo  the  sentence ;  males 
are  made  to  kneel  on  a  heap  of  sand. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  Margaret,  In 
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reference  to  this  scene,  are  extracted  from  the  London 
and  Westminster  Review,  vols.  3  and  25,  p.  387.  "Civil 
law  absolves  the  madman  from  any  responsibility  of  his 
acts;  we  may  hope  that  divine  law  will  absolve  the 
moral  madman,  the  fanatic,  from  the  responsibility  of  his 
acts.  Margaret  labours  under  a  charm,  under  a  frenzy, 
under  the  fanaticism  of  love ;  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  obey 
blindly,  to  sacrifice  soul  as  well  as  life  to  him  who  sways 
her  affections.  Certainly  a  grievous  mistake  ;  but  do  we, 
can  we  cease  to  admire  her  as  an  angel  of  innocence  after 
as  before  her  fall  ?  We  appeal  to  any  person  who  has 
read  '  Faust '  if  Margaret  is  not  always  uppermost  in  our 
affections.  At  last  the  charm  is  broken,  *  Thy  lips  are 
cold,'  says  she  ;  Faust  loves  her  no  longer,  and  Margaret, 
steeped  in  crime  to  the  lips — Margaret,  who  has  poisoned 
her  mother,  drowned  her  child,  whose  hands  are  spotted 
with  the  blood  of  her  brother,  can  still  say  to  Faust, 

'  Faust !  mir  schaudert  vor  dir  !' 

*  Faiist,  I  shudder  at  thee !' 

Margaret  labours  not  under  vice,  her  body  sins  from  un- 


conscious error— but  her  soul  is  always  pure,  and  her  soul 
was  innocent  till  under  the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

In  a  note  to  the  foregoing  extract,  an  explanation  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  scene  is  given ;  it  is,  says  the  writer,  the 
soul  of  Margaret  that  is  judged.  •'  The  charm  of  love  is 
broken,  her  moral  sight  restored,  and  the  door  of  the 
prison  thrust  open.  On  one  side  she  has  presented  to  her 
life  and  sin,  and  on  the  other  certain  death.  She  decides 
without  any  hesitation,  for  death  against  sin.  Mephis- 
topheles  has  lost  the  soul,  and  with  the  concentrated 
wrath  of  disappointment  he  cries,  '  She  is  judged.'^ — '  Is 
saved,'  adds  the  voice  from  Heaven.  *****  The 
scene  changes  after  Faust  has  disappeared  and  follows 
him.  From  within  is  now  from  the  interior  of  the  prison, 
and  the  voice  from  the  prison  dies  away  upon  the  ears  of 
Faust,  who  is  rapidly  moving  away.  The  '  Hither  to  me ' 
implies  that  he  follows  the  evil  spirit ;  but  he  is  not  yet  lost, 
for  his  good  angel  can  still  call  after  him  '  Henry  *  to  win 
him  back.  The  ro2ce  is  Margaret's  ;  but  the  poet,  by  not  at- 
tributing it  expressly  to  Margaret,  wishes  us  to  take  it  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  the  warning  of  Faust's  good  angeL  " 
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APPENDIX. 


As  some  Gcrmau  reader  may  feel  a  curiosity  to 
see  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  numerous  "  Fausts " 
already  published  here,  the  following  is  extracted 
from  the  poem  of  Nicholas  Lenau.  It  is  a  passage 
from  a  soliloquy,  in  which  Faust  expresses  the  causes 
of  his  discontent ;  he  would  rather  not  exist  at  all, 
than  not  feel  within  himself  all  the  joy  and  all  the 
sorrow  of  the  world.  Every  kiss  given  on  eartli  he 
wislics  to  feel  thrilling  through  his  frame,  and  every 
earthly  sorrow  he  wishes  to  feel  gnawing  at  his  heart ; 
this  is  unnatural  exaggeration,  and  is  a  rich  specimen 
of"o'erdoing  Termagant." 

"  So  lang  ein  Kuss  auf  Erden  gluht 
Der  nicht  durch  meinem  Seele  spriiht ; 
So  lang  ein  Schmerz  auf  J^rden  klagt, 
Der  niclit  an  meinem  Herzen  nagt ; 
So  lang  Ich  nicht  allwaltend  *>'n, 
■\Var  Ich  viel  lieber  ganz  dahin  I— 
Ha !  wie  das  Meer  tsibt  Himmchvarts, 
Und  widcrhallt  in  dir,  O  Ilerz  ! 
Ich  fuhl's  es  ist  derselbe  drang 

Der  hier  in  meinem  Herzen  lebt 

Und  der  die  Flut  zum  Himmel  liebt, 
Die  Sehnsucht  nacli  dem  Untergang. 
Es  ist  das  ungeduldig  Zanken 
Hindurclizubrechen  alle  Schranben, 
Im  freudonsvollen  Todesfallo, 
ZusammenstUrzen  Alle — Alle." — 
****** 
"  O,  greife  weitcr,  weitcr  Sturm, 

Und  nimm  auf  deine  starkcn  Schwingcn, 
Den  hOchsten  Stem — den  tiefsten  Wurm. 

Uns  cudlich  Alle  heimzubringen !" 

In  this  Poem,  Faust,  wearied  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  falls  at  last  into  the  clouds  and  mists  of 
sophism  ;  he  persuades  himself  that  all  is  nothing, 
that  life  is  but  a  dream,  a  delusion,  a  cheat,  and  he 
ends  by  committing  suicide  ;  the  following  is  his  last 
speech  : — 

"  Du  bOser  Geist !  hcran !  Ich  spotte  dein, 

Du  LUgengeist,  Ich  lache  unserm  Bundc ! 
Den  nur  der  Sehein  gescliossen  mit  dem  Sehein, 

H5rst  du  !— wir  sind  getrennt  von  dieser  Stuude  1 
In  schwarz  und  bang  entflattert  deiner  Kraft, 
Bin  Ich  ein  Traum,  entflattert  deiner  llaft, 
Ich  bin  ein  Traum  mit  Lust,  imdSehuld,  und  Schmerz, 
Und  traume  mir  das  Messer  in  das  Hurz." 

[Cr  erstickt  sich. 


MARLOWE'S  FAUSTUS. 

It  is  supposed  that  Faust,  the  Doctor,  died  about 
1560 ;  the  Tragedy  of  Marlowe  was  first  printed  in 
1604,  but  was  written  and  acted  two  or  three  years 
earlier.     Marlowe,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 


who  took  the  character  for  the  subject  of  a  drama. 
An  analysis  of  the  piece,  and  a  few  extracts  from  it, 
may  prove  interesting,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  the  work  of  Goethe.  It  opens  with  a  speech 
from  the  chorus,  explaining  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
Faustus,  and  the  superiority  of  his  acquirements  : — 

"  Now  is  he  born  of  parents  base  of  stock. 

In  Germany,  within  a  town  called  Rhodes ; 

At  riper  years  to  Wittenberg  he  went. 

Whereas  his  kinsman  chiefly  brought  him  up. 

So  much  he  profits  in  Divinity, 

That  shortly  he  was  graced  with  Doctor's  name. 

Excelling  all,  and  sweetly  can  dispute 

In  the  heavenly  matters  of  Theology  ; 

Till  swoll'n  with  cunning,  and  a  self-conceit, 

His  waxen  wings  did  mount  above  his  reach, 

And  melting  heavens  conspired  his  overthrow  ; 

In  falling  to  a  devilish  exercise. 

And  glutted  now  with  learning's  golden  gifts, 

He  surfeits  on  the  cursed  Necromancy." 

The  play  then  begins  with  a  soliloquy  of  Faust,  in 
his  study,  reasoning  on  the  value  of  the  different 
branches  of  human  learning.  Logic,  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Divinity,  but  he  is  dissatisfied  with  them  all,  and 
declares  his  preference  for  Magic,  as  bestowing  power, 
and  procuring  enjoyment : — 

"  Oh !  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight. 
Of  power,  of  honour,  and  omnipotence. 
Is  promised  to  the  studious  artisan  ! 
All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 
Shall  be  at  my  command.    Emperors  and  kings 
Are  but  obey'd  in  their  several  provinces. 
But  his  dominion,  that  exceeds  in  this, 
Streteheth  as  far  as  does  the  mind  of  man." 

Wagner  his  servant  enters,  whom  he  despatches  to 
his  friends,  Valdes  and  Cornelius,  two  students  in  su- 
pernatural lore,  whose  assistance  he  intends  to  request. 
After  Wagner  has  gone,  a  good  Angel  and  a  bad  enter, 
one  exhorting  him  to  lay  aside  his  magical  books,  and 
cease  his  inquaies,  the  other  urging  him  to  proceed. 
He  is  unshaken  in  his  determination,  and  his  antici- 
pations of  the  enjoyment  he  shall  derive  from  the 
possession  of  unearthly  power,  have  a  rich  and  glowing 
air  of  luxuriousness  :— 

"  Shall  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I  please. 

Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities  ? 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I  will? 

I'll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 

And  search  all  comers  of  the  new-found  world 

For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates." 

lie  desires  also  knowledge  as  well  as  enjoyments, 
for  he  say6, 
"  I'll  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy ; 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings." 
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A  conference  with  Valdes  and  Cornelius  follows,  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  pursuit  of 
Magic  ;  Valdes  speaks  of  the  command  to  be  obtained 
over  spirits,  whom  they  shall  be  able  to  make 
"  guard  us  when  we  please, 
Like  Almain  ritters,  with  their  horseman's  staves. 
Or  Lapland  giants  trotting  by  our  sides ; 

occasionally,  too,  in  more  attractive  shapes, 

"  Sometimes  like  women,  or  im wedded  maids, 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows. 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queen  of  Love." 

They  agree  to  dine  together  and  have  a  further  con- 
8ultation,-and  the  scene  closes.  After  a  short  scene 
between  Wagner  and  two  Scholars,  follows  the  sum- 
moning of  Lucifer  by  Faust,  amid  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  a  demon  rises,  but  in  too  hideous  a  shape,  and 
Faust  commands  him  to  take  the  form  of  a  Franciscan 
fiiar ;  he,  however,  does  not  choose  to  obey,  but  ap- 
pears as  Mephistopheles.  Faust  commands  him  to 
do  him  service,  but  Mephistopheles  says  he  cannot 
comply  unless  he  has  the  permission  of  Lucifer,  his 
prince.     Faust  asks, 

"  Did  he  not  charge  thee  to  appear  to  me  ? 

Mcph.  No  ;  I  came  hither  of  mine  own  accord. 
Faust.  Did  not  my  conjuring  raise  thee  ?    Speak  ! 
Mepb.  That  was  the  cause,  but  yet  per  accidens  ,• 

For  when  we  liear  one  racke  the  name  of  God, 

Abjure  the  Scriptures,  and  his  Saviour  Christ, 

We  fly,  in  hope  to  get  his  glorious  soul ; 

Nor  will  we  come  unless  he  use  such  means, 

Whereby  he  is  in  danger  to  be  danmed." 

Faust  expresses  his  determination  "  had  he  as  many 
souls  as  there  be  stars,"  to  forfeit  them  for  twenty- 
four  years  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  and  Me- 
phistopheles is  required  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
Lucifer  to  the  compact,  and  dismissed.  After  another 
scene  of  miserable  buffoonery  between  Wagner  and 
a  Clown,  Faust  appears  in  his  study,  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  Fiend,  and  struggling  with  remorse. 
He  is  again  visited  by  the  two  Angels,  and  receives 
their  different  exhortations.  He  continues  unchanged, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Mephistopheles,  he  signs  a  bond 
with  his  blood,  giving  over  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  years,  on  the  condition  of 
having  unlimited  power  and  enjoyment  during  the 
term.  The  deed  is  given  at  length,  in  due  legal  form. 
As  Faust  signs,  the  blood  which  he  procures  by  stab- 
bing his  arm,  flows  into  the  form  of  letter?,  and  he 
reads  the  inscription  Homo  ficge  !  On  this  Mephi- 
stopheles raises  a  number  of  spirits  "  with  crowns  and 
rich  apparel,"  who  dance  to  "  delight  his  mind." 
After  the  document  is  regularly  "  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,"  Mephistopheles  bids  Faust  ask  him  what 
question  he  will,  when  he  requires  to  know  the 
"  whereabout  "  of  hell.  The  reply  of  Mephistopheles 
has  both  moral  and  poetic  beauty  : — • 
"  Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 
In  one  self -place  ;  but  where  we  are  is  hell ; 
And  where  hell  is.  there  must  we  ever  be : 
And  to  be  short,  when  all  the  world  dissolves. 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 
All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven." 

Faust  desires  the  possession  of  beauty,   and    the 
Fiend  promises  compliance  : — 

"  She  whom  thine  eye  shall  like,  thy  heart  shall  have ; 

Were  she  as  chaste  as  was  Penelope, 

As  wise  as  Saba,  or  as  beautiful 

As  was  bright  Lucifer  before  his  fall." 

He  then  gives  him  a  magic  book  and  departs. 


The  next  scene  shows  Faust  and  the  fiend  in  con- 
ference, Faust  being  again  a  prey  to  remorse  for  the 
step  he  has  taken,  but  the  only  reply  he  receives  to 
his  complaint,  is, 

"  'Twas  thine  o^vn  seeking,  Faustus,  thank  thyself." 

The  two  opposing  Angels  enter,  and  Faust  again 
becomes  unrepentant : — 

"  My  heart  is  harden'd,  I  cannot  repent ; 

Scarce  can  I  name  salvation,  faith,  or  heaven  ; 

Swords,  iwisons,  halters,  and  envenom'd  steel, 

Are  laid  before  me  to  despatch  myself  ; 

And  long  ere  this  I  should  have  done  the  deed, 

Had  not  much  pleasure  conquer'd  deep  despair. 

Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 

Of  Alexander's  love,  and  Eneas'  death  ? 

And  hath  not  he  that  built  the  walls  of  Thebes, 

With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious  harp. 

Made  music  with  my  Mephistopheles  ? 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  then  hold  a  long  dispute 
on  the  obscurities  of  the  old  astronomy,  and  the  scene 
closes  with  a  masque  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

The  next  scene  presents  Faust  in  Rome,  where 
I  Pope  Adrian  has  degraded  his  rival,  Bruno,  and  calls 
a  council  of  Cardinals  to  search  the  statutes  for  tlf 
punishment  accorded  to  the  assumption  of  the  papal 
dignity  without  election  of  the  Church.  Faust  de- 
spatches Mephistopheles  to  throw  the  consulting  cardi- 
nals into  a  deep  sleep,  and  himself  and  the  fiend, 
disguised  as  two  of  the  holy  body,  return  to  the  popo 
declaring  their  sentence  to  be  death  to  Bruno.  The 
pope  delivers  him  to  their  care,  and  they  send  him  on 
a  flying  steed  to  Germany,  to  the  emperor.  A  banquet 
follows,  at  which  Faustus,  at  his  own  request,  remains 
invisible,  and  plays  various  fantastic  tricks,  sucli  as 
snatching  away  the  plate  and  cup  of  his  holiness  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  eat  or  drink,  concluding  by  giving 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  a  knock-down  blow,  for  all 
which  misdeeds  he  is  formally  cursed  with  ''  bell, 
book,  and  candle."  The  scene  then  shifts  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  is  warmly  received  by  the  emperor, 
for  whom  he  raises  the  forms  of  Darius,  and  Alex- 
ander "  and  his  paramour,"  perhaps  Campaspe — and 
revenges  some  slighting  remark  of  one  of  the  courtiers 
by  fixing  a  pair  of  stag's  horns  on  his  head.  This 
leads  to  a  plot  on  Faust's  life,  by  this  courtier  (Ben- 
volio)  and  his  companions  ;  Faust  enters,  with  what 
the  stage  direction  calls  "  a  false  head,"  which  they 
cut  off,  and  while  they  are  exulting  in  the  success  of 
their  plot,  he  springs  up  uninjured,  and  delivers  them 
over  to  Mephistopheles,  and  "  other  devils,"  to  be 
tormented.  He  afterwards  sells  a  bundle  of  straw  to 
a  horse-dealer,  to  whom  it  appears  to  be  a  horse,  but  on 
riding  his  bargain  into  a  stream  it  disappears,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  but  a  bundle  of  straw,  floating  away. 
He  does  various  other  tricks,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
these  scenes,  as  well  as  those  between  the  subordinate 
characters,  are  totally  destitute  of  interest  or  humour. 
At  a  feast  which  he  gives  to  two  or  three  scholars,  he, 
at  their  request,  raises  the  form  of  Helen,  in  all  her 
beauty,  of  whom  he  becomes  enamoured.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  he  makes  him 
raise  the  shades  of  Helen  and  Paris,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  and  in  the  same  manner  he  becomes  struck 
with  her  loveliness.  But,  to  return  to  Marlowe's 
play ;  after  Helen  has  disappeared  and  the  scholars 
taken  their  leave,  an  old  man  enters,  who  begs  Faustus, 
while  there  is  yet  time,  to  repent,  but  Mephistopheles 
threatens  him  with  instant  destruction  if  he  docs,  and 
his  remorse  disappearing,  he  requires  the  fiend  to  pro- 
cure him  the  possession  of  Helen.     His  wieh  is  in- 
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,Untly  complied  with,  and  Helen  appears  between  two 
Cupid*.  Faust  breaks  out  into  the  following  impas- 
sioned address : — 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thonsand  ships. 

And  burnt  the  toplew  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

Sweet  Helen !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss ! 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !  see  where  it  flies ; 

Cktme  I  Helen !  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  those  lips. 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena." 

♦  ♦***** 

"Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air. 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ; 

Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 

When  he  appear'd  to  hapless  Semele  ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 

In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms ; 

And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour." 

The  two  first  lines  of  this  last  passago  breathe  an 
intense  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  rare  power 
of  expression — none  but  a  true  poet  could  have  writ- 
ten them.  They  resemble,  and  indeed  contain,  the 
main  idea  of  Byron's  celebrated  lines, 

•«  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ;" 

but  Marlowe  has  clothed  it  in  language  more  soft  and 
exquisite  in  its  harmony  and  expression  than  the 
modem  bard.  This  is  the  last  pleasure  Faust  derives 
from  his  art ;  the  term  has  almost  expired,  and  as  it 
draws  to  a  close,  his  remorse  and  terrors  increase  to  a 
fearful  degree.  He  tells  the  scholars  who  come  to 
visit  him  what  he  has  done  : — 


"  Lucifer  and  Mephistopheles  I    Oh, 

Gentlemen .'  I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning ! 

All.  God  forbid ! 

Faust.  God  forbade  it,  but  Faustus  hath  done  it. 

They  depart  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  him,  and 
leave  him  to  wrestle  with  his  agony  alone.  The 
Good  and  Bad  Angels  visit  him,  one  reminding  him  of 
what  he  has  lost,  and  the  other  showing  him  what  is 
to  come.  The  description  of  the  infernal  tortures, 
given  by  the  Bad  Angel,  reads  like  a  passage  from 
Dante.  A.s  they  vanish,  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  and 
Faust's  concluding  soliloquy  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  striking  of  the  bell,  which  speaks  the  lapse  of  the 
short  remainder  of  the  term  witli  horrible  distinct- 
ness, while  he  prays  for  an  hour — a  moment's 
respite — and  calls  upon  the  mountains  to  cover  him. 
As  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  he  is  torn  in  pieces.  The 
two  scholars  return  in  the  morning,  and  gather  up  his 
mangled  limbs,  the  play  coucluding  with  a  few  lines, 
spoken  by  a  Chorus  :— 

"  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight. 

And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel-bough. 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

Faustus  is  gone;  regard  his  hellish  fall. 

Whose  fiendful  torture  may  exhort  the  wise, 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 

Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits. 

To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  permits." 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  passage  are  used  by 
Mr.  Home,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  fine  dramatic 
sketch,  the  "  Death  of  Marlowe."  This  old  play  of 
'*  Faustus  "  has  been  translated  into  German. 
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Look,  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who  has  had  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tougue 
for  us  the  whole  evening.  "—Act  ii.,  Scene  13. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  tlie  world  awoke  from  a  sleep  of  ages  at  the  trumpet-toned  summons 
of  the  intrepid  Luther,  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  were  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  doctrines  he  promul- 
gated. Bohemia  sufiFered,  in  common  with  other  Protestant  states,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  ;  but, 
adhering  closely  to  their  religion,  they  absolutely  refused  to  march  against  the  Protesjant  princes  who  had  associated 
together  under  the  title  of  the  Smalcaldic  League,  and,  taking  arms  against  their  sovereign,  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
prepared  to  join  their  fellow  Protestants ;  but  so  many  delays  took  place,  that  the  decisive  battle  of  Muhlberg,  fought 
in  1547,  and  in  which  Charles  V.  entirely  defeated  the  princes  of  the  League,  occurred  before  the  Bohemian  troops 
had  joined  the  army.  They  immediately  dispersed,  and  supplicated  the  mercy  of  their  incensed  sovereign,  but  in 
vain.  Ferdinand  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  power,  and  he  abolished  many  of  their  privileges, 
abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  constitution  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  punished  many  of  the  insurgents 
with  death,  others  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpetual  banishment.  He  disarmed  the  whole  population, 
established  oppressive  garrisons,  and  loaded  his  people  with  taxes;  all  which,  although  it  produced  the  silence  of 
terror,  by  no  means  served  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  freedom. 

The  peace  of  Augsburg,  which  was  finally  ratified  by  the  Emperor  in  1555,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  contest 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  only  to  break  out  again  with  redoubled  violence.  Tranquillity  was 
maintained  throughout  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohemia,  the  successor  of  Charles  V.,  and  Maximilian  IL, 
whose  mild  sway  went  far  to  calm  the  stormy  spirits  of  the  age  ;  but  under  the  feeble  administration  of  his  son 
Hudolph,  disputes  again  ran  high,  and  the  princes  again  began  to  band  themselves  together.  Frederick  IV.,  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  headed  the  Protestant  "Union,"  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  the  chief  of  the  Catholic 
"League."  The  better  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  brotlier  Mathias,  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  and 
finally  possessed  himself  of  all  the  power  of  the  empire,  Rudolph  granted  to  the  Bohemians  a  charter,  known  as 
"  The  Letter  of  Majesty,"  confirming  all  their  ancient  privileges  and  granting  them  entire  freedom  in  their  religion, 
Mathias  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  emperor  and  king,  on  the  death  of  Rudolph,  (the  power  he  was  already  possessed 
of,)  and,  having  no  children,  adopted  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  Archduke  of  Camiola  and  Styria — a  disciple  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  staunch  Catholic — as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to 
ratify  this  choice,  but  not  before  Ferdinand  had  signed  a  document,  freeing  them  from  their  allegiance  as  sub- 
jects, in  the  event  of  his  infringing  any  of  those  rights  which  the  coronation  oath  would  call  upon  him  to  maintain. 
The  violation  of  this  agreement  produced  "the  Thirty  Years'  War." 

The  charter  granted  by  Rudolph  to  the  Bohemians  provided  that  "  the  Protestants  should  have  the  full  right  to 
build  new  schools  and  churches,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  country."  Two  new  churches,  built  at  Brunau 
and  Clostergraben,  were  violently  seized  upon  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  pulled  down  one  and  shut  up  the  other. 
A  complaint  was  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  the  Emperor's  representatives  at  Prague,  who  threw  the 
deputies  into  prison.  The  Protestant  members  of  the  states,  then  assembled  at  Prague,  upon  this  sent  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Emperor,  who  refused  all  redress,  and  declared  that  the  states  had  abused  the  charter,  and  that  the 
deputies  were  rebels  and  traitors.  A  copy  of  the  imperial  letter,  and  permission  to  return  the  next  day  and  deliver 
their  reply,  were  conceded  to  the  deputation  from  the  Protestant  states,  who  proceeded  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Count  Thurn,  where  it  was  resolved  to  inform  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  "  that  after  the  signature  of  the 
great  charter  by  the  Emperor,  no  order  or  decree,  tending  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  Protestant  religion,  could 
be  received  or  obeyed ; "  and  eight  of  the  principal  members  were  deputed  to  deliver  this  answer. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  23rd  of  May,  1618,  the  deputation,  each  man  in  full  armour,  proceeded  to  the  castle, 
followed  by  an  immense  multitude,  all  in  arms,  calling  aloud  for  vengeance,  many  of  whom  thrust  themselves  into 
the  hall  of  audience  along  with  the  deputies.  The  discussion,  although  begun  in  a  temperate  tone,  soon  became 
stormy.  There  were  present  at  the  board  two  members  particularly  obnoxious,  Slavata  and  Martinez,  whom  it  had 
been  previously  determined  to  remove,  should  they  appear.  Reproaches  were  showered  upon  them,  which  were 
retorted ;  and  at  length  the  fiery  Neuzel  of  Raupowna  exclaimed,  "  Wherefore  all  this  delay?  Let  them  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  according  to  the  good  old  Bohemian  fashion."  The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  deed 
was  done ;  and  not  only  Slavata  and  Martinez,  but  Fabricius  the  secretary,  who  had  crept  under  the  table,  were 
precipitated  from  the  windows.  Sternberg  and  Lob-Kowitz  were  saved  by  their  friends,  who  hurried  them  into 
another  room.  Fortimately  there  was  a  large  mound  of  loose  rubbish  under  the  windows,  and  the  unlucky  coun- 
cillors received  little  damage  from  their  tumble,  and  notwithstanding  they  were  fired  at,  they  all  escaped.  This 
unfortunate  affair  proved  very  injurious  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  gare  its  enemies  a  handle  against  them  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of. 

A  humble  apology  and  justification  was  sent  to  Vienna,  but  the  states  were  careful  to  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  Some  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were  banished,  and  all  the  Jesuits  were  expelled.  Count  Thurn  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  alliances  were  formed  with  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  and  application  made  to  other 
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states  •  n^otiations  were  attempted  without  success,  and  hostilities  commenced.  The  Catholics  of  Bohemia,  being 
equally  interested  with  the  Protestants  in  the  maintenance  of  the  charter,  joined  in  opposing  the  Emperor ;  and 
Sunt  Mansfeld,  the  celebrated  Condottieri  leader,  brought  4000  men  to  their  aid,  and  captured  PUsen,  the  second 
town  in  the  country,  and  the  last  which  adhered  to  the  Austrians.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  famous 
Wallenstein,  the  favourite  hero  of  the  Germans,  and  whose  fortunes  form  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  drama  to 
which  these  remarks  are  introductory,and  who  at  this  time  was  in  command  of  the  provincial  militia  of  Moravia, 
to  declare  in  their  favour,  but  he  remained  stedfast  to  the  Emperor,  and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  Olmutz,  carrying  with  him,  however,  the  public  treasure,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna. 

Here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man,  of  whose  earlier  life 
very  little  isknown,  and  who  had  at  this  period  only  just  begun  to  be  known  and  esteemed  asa  commander.  Albrecht 
Eusebius  Wenzeslaus  of  Waldstein  or  Wallenstein,  was  bom  at  Humanie  in  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  of  September 
J583,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  but  impoverished  family ;  and  as  he  was  the  youngest  of  six  sons,  his  share  of  patri 
mon'y  was  but  small.  He  was  originally  bred  a  Protestant,  but  the  early  loss  of  his  parents  threw  him  upon  the 
protection  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a  Catholic,  who  placed  him  at  the  College  of  Nobles  at  Olmutz,  established  by  the 
Jesuits  who  found  him  an  easy  convert.  He  was  from  his  boyhood  averse  to  learning,  fond  of  arms,  and  ambitious 
of  command;  his  active,  powerful,  and  inquiring  mind  was  incessantly  occupied  in  procuring  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners,  and  before  entering  on  any  profession  he  was  able  to  gratify  this  disposition  by  foreign  travel.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  in  what  capacity  is  not  known,  but  he  met  with  little  encouragement;  and  served  several 
campaigns  against  the  Turks,  before  he  attained  the  command  of  a  company  of  foot.  The  want  of  money  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  his  bad  success,  for  at  that  period  military  rank  could,  as  with  us  at  this  day,  be  purchased.  His 
flntstep  to  fortune  was  the  marriage  of  a  wealthy  widow,  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  He  lived  retired  with  her, 
upon  her  estates,  which  devolved  to  him  upon  her  death,  which  happened  within  a  few  years,  but  at  what  precise 
time  is  not  ascertained.  He  is  entirely  lost  to  history  for  ten  years,  from  1607  to  1617,  when,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
he  reappeared,  and  raised  at  his  own  expense  a  corps  of  horsemen,  whom  he  led  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand 
of  Gratz,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Venetians.  His  successful  conduct  on  this  occasion,  the  splendour  of  his 
troops,  the  liberality  of  their  pay,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  style  of  living,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  The 
Emperor  invited  him  to  Vienna,  created  him  a  count,  gave  him  a  chamberlain's  key,  and  the  important  command 
of  the  Moravian  militia.  He  now  married  his  second  wife,  Isabella  Catherine,  Countess  of  Harrach,  daughter  of 
Count  Harrach  the  Imperial  minister ;  a  lady  who  not  only  brought  him  a  great  accession  of  fortune,  but  of 
influence  also.  We  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  in  his  translation  fallen  into  an  en-or  in  making  it 
I  appear  that  the  Countess  Tertsky  was  the  sister  of  this  ladj'.  She  was  the  sister  of  Wallenstein  himself ;  and  the 
mistake  appears  to  have  crept  into  the  manuscript  copy  used  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  by  some  inadvertency,  as  in  the 
printed  copies,  which  were  not  published  when  the  translation  was  made,  the  fact  is  correctly  stated. 

Wallenstein  had  now  begun  his  career  of  glory.  On  his  return  from  Olmutz  he  raised  a  troop  of  culraisslcrs, 
and  joining  General  Bocquoi,  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest. 

Ferdinand  of  Gratz  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  20th  March  1618,  but  it  was  a  troubled  inhe- 
ritance. The  Bohemians  had  now  two  armies  :  one  under  Count  Mansfeld,  the  other  under  Count  Thurn  ;  which 
latter  was  closely  investing  Vienna,  when  news  arrived  of  the  total  defeat  of  Mansfeld  by  Bocquoi  and  Wallen- 
stein, which  forced  Thurn  to  withdraw,  and  Ferdinand  was  delivered  from  great  jeopardy.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
Ferdinand  was  elected  emperor,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Bohemians  openly  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  called  Frederick  V.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  husband  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  the  throne.  His  story 
is  well  known.  Abandoned  by  the  allies,  who,  by  the  treaty  oflJlm,  agreed  to  give  him  no  assistance  except  in 
defence  of  liis  native  dominions,  Maximilian,  the  chief  of  the  League,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with 
Ferdinand,  turned  all  his  forces  against  him  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Bethlem  Gabor  by  Bocquoi  and  Wallenstein  left  theii- 
troops  at  liberty  to  attack  Bohemia,  and  their  united  forces  routed  the  army  of  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  on  the 
8th  November,  1620,  and  drove  Frederick  from  his  throne,  and  the  battle  of  Prague  restored  Ferdinand  .to  his 
dominions,  when  he  commenced  a  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Protestants. 

Wallenstein  retired  to  his  estates,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  acquisition  of  the  enormous  wealth  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  and  which  he  effected  by  the  purchase  of  confiscated  estates.  The  deaths  of  Bocquoi 
and  Dampier,  the  two  best  generals  in  the  Austrian  service,  again  called  Wallenstein  to  the  field,  and  in  1621  imd 
1623  he  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the  armies  of  Bethlem  Gabor.  In  reward  of  his  services  he  was  created 
Count  Palatine  and  Duke  of  Friedland,  with  the  right  of  striking  coin  and  granting  patents  of  nobility.  In  pos- 
•session  of  vast  estates,  he  occupied  himself  incessantly  with' their  improvement ;  and  although  he  lived  with  princely 
magnificence,  every  detail  of  his  expense  was  managed  with  the  most  scrupulous  economy.  Meantime  Tilly  was 
occupied  in  the  reduction  of  the  Palatinate,  but  when  this  had  been  effected,  and  Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  driven  out,  the  states  began  to  take  the  aLvm  at  the  growing  power  of  Ferdinand,  and  taking  arms,  an 
army  of  60,000  men  was  quickly  brought  together.  They  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
called,  though  vainly,  upon  England  for  assistance.  The  war  began,  but  with  small  success.  Tilly  called  for  rein- 
forcements, but  the  Emperor  could  not  respond.  His  resources  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  Bethlem  Gabor  found 
employment  for  every  man  he  could  command.  At  this  crisis  Wallenstein  came  fonvard,  and  offered  to  raise  and  equip 
an  army  of  50,000  men  at  his  own  expense.  His  offer  was  accepted  ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  nominate  his  own  officers,  and  was  besides  empowered  to  reward  himself  and  his  followers  out  of  the  property 
that  might  be  confiscated  in  the  conquered  ooimtries, — powers  that  necessarily  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendancy 
over  his  troops.  Adventurers  hastened  to  the  standard  of  the  princely  general,  and  20,000  were  collected  in  a 
month  ;  and  he  marched  from  Eger  on  the  3vd  of  September  1625,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Lower  Saxony.  This  extraordinary  achievement  excites  our  surprise,  and  it  seems  hard  to  believe  how  a  private 
Individual  could  command  sufficient  means  toraise,  support,  and  pay  such  a  body  of  troops.  It  is  true  they  lived 
at  free  quarters  and  levied  very  heavy  contributions  wherever  they  went ;  yet  Wallenstein's  private  advances  were 
also  enormous,  especially  for  the  provision  of  supplies  and  military  stores,  to  every  detail  of  which  he  himself 
gave  the  most  minute  attention. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  history  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Our  object  has  been  merely  to  recallto  the 
recollection  of  the  reader,  such  of  its  events  as  led  to  the  position  in  which  the  Empire  was  at  the  opening  of 
Schiller's  drama,  and  to  show  the  steps  by  which  Wallenstein  attained  his  perilous  elevation.  Our  notice  of  the 
paasing  events  can  therefore  only  be  cursory.  The  efforts  of  Wallenstein  cleared  Germany  of  hostile  armies,  and 
rendered  Ferdinand  sole  master  of  the  country.    He  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  sea ;  state  after  state  submitted. 
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and  were  compelled  to  support  the  troops,  who  tyrannized  over  them  and  levied  the  most  unsparing  contributions. 
A  thick  crop  of  confiscations  was  reaped  by  the  conquerors,  and  their  chief  was  rewarded  by  the  rich  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  whose  legitimate  sovereign  was  expelled  to  make  way  for  the  haughty  soldier.  He  now  prepared 
to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea,  and  tempted  the  king  of  Sweden  with  the  offer  of  both  Denmark  and  Norway,  if  he 
would  join  the  Emperor ;  but  he  was  above  temptation.  A  peace  with  Denmark  was  at  length  concluded  at  Lubeck, 
in  Janxiary  1629,  and  peace  might  also  have  been  enjoyed  by  Germany  if  Ferdinand  had  not  issued  a  decree  com- 
manding all  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  to  be  restored.  The  grievance  also  of  supporting  the  law- 
less bands  of  troops  scattered  over  the  country,  lax  in  discipline  and  accustomed  to  free  quarters,  was  dreadful. 
Their  excesses  led  to  complaints  against  theirchicf,  and  a  diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon  strongly  urged  the  Emperor 
to  deprive  Wallenstein  of  his  command.  Ferdinand  was  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  the  election  of  his  son  as 
King  of  Hungary,  and  prevailed  on  Wallenstein  to  comply.  He  retired  in  1630  to  Gitcben,  where  he  resided  in 
princely  state  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue. 

Meantime  war  was  declared  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  entered  Germany  and  was  opposed  by  Tilly  with 
various  success.  At  length  Tilly  lost  the  famous  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  fought  on  the  7th  December  1631,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  slain  in  another  battle  near  Augsburg,  and  Gustavus  traversed  Germany  victoriously.  Wallenstein 
was  now  once  more  summoned  to  the  field.  He  again  came  forward,  but  limited  his  service  to  three  months,  in 
which  space  he  promised  to  raise  an  army,  and  his  name  gathered  one  amounting  to  40,000  men  in  that  short  time. 
He  then  resigned  his  command,  and  the  Emperor  was  reduced  to  entreaties,  before  he  would  comply  with  his  request 
and  lead  the  troops  to  action.  At  length,  upon  the  terms  that  lie  should  be  made  commander-in-chief,  with  abso- 
lute power  over  all  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  troops  in  Germany ;  that  neither  the  King  of  Hungary  nor  the  Emperor 
were  to  appear  with  the  army,  still  less  to  exercise  over  it  any  act  of  authority  ;  that  the  Emperor  was  to  dispose 
oi  no  military  appointment,  to  confer  no  reward  ;  that  no  pardon  which  he  might  grant  should  be  valid  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland ;  that  whatever  might  be  conquered  and  confiscated  was  to  be  appropriated 
at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  commander-in-chief,  without  the  interference  of  any  other  authority  ;  that  as  a 
certain  reward  of  his  services  one  of  the  hereditary  provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  an  extraordinary  reward 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  that  all  the  Austrian  dominions  were  to  be  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  army,  in  case  retreat  should  become  necessary  ;  that  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  he  was 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  that  timely  notice  was  to  be  given  him,  should 
it  again  be  thought  expedient  to  remove  him  from  the  command,  he  consented  to  lead  the  troops  to  action. 

Never  before  were  such  terms  dictated  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign  ;  and  deeply  humiliated  must  Ferdinand  have 
felt,  when  necessity  compelled  him  to  assent  to  them,  and  thus  to  render  himself  almost  a  cipher  in  the  empire. 
Wallenstein  was  in  very  ill-health,  suffering  most  severely  from  the  gout,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  reluctance  to  assume  the  command  was  not  feigned,  although  Schiller  viewed  his  conduct  in  a  difi*erent  light. 
The  very  extravagance  of  his  demands  may  have  arisen  from  the  hope  that  they  would  be  denied,  liut  when  they 
were  granted,  he  at  once  exerted  himself  with  all  his  accustomed  vigilance  and  energy.  On  the  4th  of  May  1632,  he 
attacked  Amheim's  army  before  Prague,  defeated  him,  and,  following  up  his  successes,  quickly  drove  out  all  the 
enemy's  forces  from  Bohemia.  He  wished  now  to  carry  the  war  into  Saxony,  and  thus  draw  Gustavus  from  the 
centre  of  Germany;  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Emjlbror  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  haughty  Maximilian, 
whose  machinations  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  former  dismissal  from  command,  he  consented  to  seek  the  Swedes 
instead  of  forcing  the  Swedes  to  seek  him.  At  Egra  he  experienced  a  proud  triumph  ;  Maximilian  joined  him  with 
his  army,  which  was  put  under  the  sole  command  of  Wallenstein,  and  a  formal  instrument  was  executed  by  which 
both  parties  bound  themselves  to  forget  and  forgive  tlie  past 

Wallenstein  conducted  the  campaign  with  extraordinary  prudence  ;  and  Gustavus  first  experienced  defeat 
before  Nurenberg,  where  he  suff"ered  a  reverse  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  blockade  by  which  Wallen- 
stein attempted  to  subdue  him  in  his  lines  by  starvation.  After  a  campaign  conducted  with  masterly  skill  on  both 
sides,  Gustavus  took  up  a  position  at  Naumberg,  and  Wallenstein  judging  that  he  intended  to  remain  there,  as  he 
had  before  Nurenberg,  ventured  to  dispatch  Pappenheim  to  the  relief  of  Cologne,  and  to  distribute  many  other 
of  his  troops  in  distant  quarters ;  and  in  consequence,  he  was  but  ill  prepared  to  meet  Gustavus  when  he  advanced 
to  the  famous  field  of  Lutzen.  His  energy  was  taxed  to  its  uttennost,  and  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Lutzen 
(6th  November  1632,)  was,  although  he  experienced  defeat,  glorious  rather  than  dishonourable.  After  rallying  his 
troops,  he  took  up  winter  quarters  and  occupied  his  time  so  diligently,  that  by  the  spring  his  army  amounted  to  40,000 
men  well  equipped.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  Wallenstein  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  efl'ect  a 
peace  by  detaching  Saxony  from  the  Swedes  ;  and  he  proposed  to  Arnheim  the  Saxon  general  to  join  with  him  in 
expelling  the  Swedes,  "  and  then,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  peace  among  ourselves." 

The  transactions  of  this  period  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  statements  of  Arnheim,  "  in  whom,"  said  Cardinal  Richelieu,  "  the  court  of  Rome  lost  a  most 
accomplished  Jesuit."  It  is  certain  that  Arnheim  reported  to  Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish  commander,  that  Wallen- 
stein was  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Austria,  for  the  affront  he  had  suffered  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command ;  that  he  intended  to  seize  on  Bohemia,  restore  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people,  and 
then  march  to  Vienna,  and  compel  the  Emperor  to  make  peace,— a  story  altogether  improbable,  and  so  treated  by 
Oxenstiern  ;  who  said,  if  it  was  a  jest,  it  was  a  very  bad  one.  With  the  hope  of  effecting  a  peace,  Wallenstein  con- 
sented to  repeated  truces,  and  his  communication  with  the  enemy  caused  his  fidelity  to  be  suspected ;  the  emperor 
was  perhaps  afraid  of  a  peace  which  would  leave  his  too  powerful  subject  unemployed.  Reports  of  his  ambitious 
designs  became  so  prevalent,  that  applications  and  offers  of  assistance  were  made  to  him  from  France,  to  which 
he  returned  no  answer.  The  last  truce  expired,  and  hostilities  were  again  actively  commenced,  and  successfully 
carried  on,  by  Wallenstein.  He  drove  the  Swedes  into  a  comer,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  reducing  them 
altogether,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  Bavaria,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  The 
reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  Wallenstein  were  given  credit  to  by  Ferdinand,  although, 
when  Wallenstein  complained  of  them,  he  denied  having  heard  them.  He  began  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  army,  and  by  so  doing  caused  not  only  Wallenstein,  but  the  oflBcers,  to  complain.  They  began  to  be" 
discontented,  and  forwarded  a  remonstrance  against  the  measures  adopted  by  the  court,  referring  to  their  own  sacri' 
fices,  and  the  want  of  pay.  The  rest  of  the  story'it  is  needless  to  detail ;  it  is  the  subject  of  Schiller's  drama,  and  all 
the  attendant  circumstances  are  fully  detailed  there.  Hf  ^ny^?"'?"  glYfifl  firrrliti  t(\  th:;  jeality  of  \Yjillenstein's  guilt, 
and  also  to  the  substitution  of  the  false  paper  at  the  banquet  of  Illo,  both  which  circumstances  are  very  doiibifur, 
and  are  certainly  not  borne  out  by  any  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  at  the  earnest 
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rcqnect  of  his  officers,  who  without  his  aid  thought  their  just  claims  would  never  be  admitted,  that  he  consented 
to  abide  by  them,  upon  the  condition  that  they  would  abide  by  him ;  a  compact  certainly  not  unjustifiable,  under 
the  Tcry  peculiar  relations  in  which  both  army  and  general  stood  with  their  sovereign. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upon  Wallenstein's  designs  or  conduct ;  we  have  merely 
detailed  the  leading  facts  of  his  career,  our  only  Intention  being  to  point  out  his  position  at  the  time  the  drama  of 
••  The  Picoolomini "  opens.  Neither  is  it  our  province  to  proceed  farther  with  an  outline  of  the  war.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  state,  that  upon  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  the  King  of  Hungary  took  the  command  of  the  forces,  whose  mur- 
murings  were  pacified  with  money,  whilst  the  active  agents  in  the  destruction  of  the  dreaded  chieftain  were  richly 
rewarded.  After  a  continued  struggle,  in  which  each  party  alternately  gained  and  lost  the  advantage,  and  in  which 
both  France  and  Spain  took  part,  the  disastrous  war  of  thirty  years,  which  reduced  Germany  from  plenty  and 
prosperity  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the  miseries  of  disorder  and  poverty,  was  at  length  closed  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Mnnstac  on  the  24th  of  October  164«,  by  which  liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  to  the  Protestants, 
And  the  states  of  Europe  were  settled,  as  respects  territory,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  they  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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PREFACE. 


The  two  Dramas,— Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of  Wallknstein,  and  The  Death  of  Wallensiein,  are  intro- 
duced in  the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  entitled  Wau^enstein's  Camp.  This  is  written  in 
rhjTiie,  and  in  nine-syllable  verse,  in  the  same  lilting  metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the  second 
Eclogue  of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

This  prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  broad  humour,  and  is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated  it  into 
prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the  original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its  style  and  pur- 
port ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same  metre  would  have  been  incompatible  with  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
sense  of  the  German,  from  the  comparative  poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes  ;  and  it  would  have  been  xmad- 
visable,  from  the  incongruity  of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the  English  Public.  Schiller's  intention 
seems  to  have  been  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the  Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of 
discipline,  and  the  mutinous  dispositions,  of  Wallenstein's  soldiery.  It  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary  explana- 
tion.   For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  expedient  not  to  translate  it. 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted  their  idea  of  that  author  from  The  Robbers,  and  The  Cabal  and 
Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interest  is  produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in  which  the  curiosity  is 
excited  by  terrible  and  extraordinary  incident,  will  not  have  perused  without  some  portion  of  disappointment  the 
Dramas,  which  it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  They  should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Historical 
Dramas,  taken  from  a  popular  German  Ilistoiy  ;  that  we  must,  therefore,  judge  of  them  in  some  measure  with 
the  feelings  of  Germans  ;  or,  by  analogy,  with  the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  our  own  language. 
Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant  enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare ;  yet,  merely  as  illustration, 
I  would  say  that  we  should  proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  not  from  Lear  or  Othello,  but  from  Hichard  the 
Second,  or  the  three  partsof  Henry  the  Sixth.  We  scarcely  expect  rapidity  in  an  Historical  Drama  ;  and  many  prolix 
speeches  are  pardoned  from  characters,  whose  names  and  actions  have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales  of  our  early 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  in  these  plays  more  individual  beauties,  more  passages  whose  excellence  will 
bear  reflection,  than  in  the  former  productions  of  Schiller.  The  description  of  the  Astrological  Tower,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  Young  Lover,  which  follow  it,  form  in  the  original  a  fine  poem ;  and  my  translation  must 
have  been  wretched  indeed,  if  it  can  have  wholly  overclouded  the  beauties  of  the  Scene  in  the  first  Act  of  the 
first  Play,  between  Questenberg,  Max.  and  Octavio  Piccolomini.  If  we  except  the  Scene  of  the  setting  sun  in 
the  Robbers,  I  know  of  no  part  in  Schiller's  Plays  which  equals  the  first  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act  of  the  concluding 
Play.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  be  more  diff'use  on  tliis  subject.  A  Translator  stands  connected  with 
the  original  Author  by  a  certain  law  of  subordination,  which  makes  it  more  decorous  to  point  out  excellences 
than  defects  :  indeed  he  is  not,  likely  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  either.  The  pleasure  or  disgust  from  bis  own  labour 
will  mingle  with  the  feelings  that  arise  from  an  after- view  of  the  original.  Even  in  the  first  perusal  of  a  work 
in  any  foreign  language  which  we  understand,  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  pos- 
sesses from  our  own  pleasurable  sense  of  diflBculty  overcome  without  efi"ort.  Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry  ia 
diflBcult,  because  the  Translator  must  give  a  brilliancy  to  his  language  without  that  warmth  of  original  conception, 
from  which  such  brilliancy  would  follow  of  its  own  accord.  But  the  Translator  of  a  living  Author  is  encumbered 
with,  additional  inconveniences.  If  he  render  his  original  faithfully,  as  to  the  sense  of  each  passage,  he  must, 
necessarily,  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit ;  if  he  endeavour  to  give  a  work  executed  according  to 
laws  of  compensation,  he  subjects  himself  to  imputations  of  vanity,  or  misrepresentation.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  remain  bound  by  the  sense  of  my  original,  with  as  few  exceptions  as  the  nature  of  the  languages  rendered 

possible.  t 

8.  T.  C. 
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DBAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Waixenstkin,  Duke  0/  Friedland,  Generalissimo  of 
the  Imperial  Forces  in  the  Thirty-years'  War. 

Octavio  Piccolomxni,  Lieuienant-General. 

Max.  PiccoLOMiNi,  his  Son,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of 
Cuirassiers. 

CovsT  Tbrtsky,  the  Commander  of  several  Regiments, 
and  Brother-in-law  of  Wallenstein. 

Ihvo,  Field  Marshal,  Wallenstein's  Confidant. 

iBOLANr.  General  of  the  Croats. 

BtnxBR,  an  Irishman,  Commander  of  a  Regiment  of 
Dragoons. 

TiBFBNBACH, 

Don  Maradas, 

GOETZ, 
KOIATTO, 

Neumann,  Captain   of  Cavalry,   Aide-de-camp  to 
TerUky. 
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Generals  under  Wallenstein. 


Von  Questenberg,  the  War  Commissioner,  Imperial 
Envoy. 

G-BNKRAL  WBANGBJi,  JSwedtsh  Envoy. 

Baptista  ^s.m,  an  Astrologer. 

Duchess  of  Friedland,  Wife  of  Wallenstein. 

Thekla,  her  daughter.  Princess  of  Friedland. 

The  Countess  Tebtsky,  sister  cf  the  Duchess. 

A  Cornet. 

Colonels  and  Generals  (several). 

Pages  and  Attendants  belonging  to  Wallenstein. 

Attendants  and  Hoboists  belonging  to  Tertsky. 

Mabtbb  of  the  CBiJiAB,  to  Count  Tertsky. 

Valet  dk  Chahbrb  cf  Count  Piecdomini. 
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THE    PICCOLOMINL 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 


An  oli  Gothic  Chamber  in  the  Council  House  at  Pilsen, 
decorated  with  Colours  and  otherlVar  Insignia. 

Illo  with  Butler  and  Isolani. 


Ye  have  come  too  late — but  ye  are  come  !     The 
Count  Isolan,  excuses  your  delay.  [distance, 

'  ISOLANI. 

Add  this  too,  that  we  come  not  empty-handed. 
At  Donauwerth '  it  was  reported  to  us, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way 
Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision, 
Almost  six  hundred  waggons.     This  my  Croats 
Plunged  down  upon  and  seized,  this  weighty  prize  ! — 
We  bi'ing  it  hither 

ILLO. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illustrious  company  assembled  here. 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  all  alive !  a  stirrinc:  scene  here ! 


Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  his  eye  round. 
And  in  the  Cormcil-house  too,  I  observe. 
You're  settled,  quite  at  home  !  Well,  well !  we  sol- 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can.  [diers 

ILLO. , 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
You'll  find  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You'll  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLER. 

Expect  not  Galas. 

ILLO  (hesitating). 
How  so?    Do  yoM  know 

ISOLANI  (interrupting  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here?  — 0  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago, 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeldt  hard  by  Dessau), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him. 
Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 

'  A  town  about  twelve  German  miles  N.E.  of  Ulm, 


Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin  I  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

ILLO. 

You'll  see  him  yet  ere  evening.     He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Princess' 
From  Ciirnthen.     We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 

BUTLER. 

Both  wife  and  daughter  does  the  Duke  call  hither? 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 

ISOLANI. 

Hm! 
So  much  the  better  !  I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  nought  but  warlike  circumstance, 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries : 
And  lo  !  the  Duke  provides,  that  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  present 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  (who  has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  oj 
meditation,  to  Butler,  whom  he  leads  a  little  on 
one  side). 

And  how  came  you  to  know 

That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not  ? 

BUTLER. 

Because 
He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  (with  warmth). 
And  you  ? — You  hold  out  firmly  ? 

[Grasping  his  hand  with  affection. 
Noble  Butler  ! 

BUTLER. 

After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

I  had  forgotten 
A  pleasant  duty — Major  General, 
I  wish  you  joy  ! 

ISOLANI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  regiment  ? 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter. 
The  Duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then,  [ment, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each  prefer 
From  the  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remembrance 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 


2  The  Dukes  in  Germany  being  always  reigning  powers, 
their  sons  and  daughters  areentitlcd  Princes  and  Princesses. 
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I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  lias  not  yet  confirm'd  the  appointment. 

ISOLANI. 

Seize  it,  friend !  Seize  it !  The  hand  which  in  that  post 
Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  I 

ILLO. 

Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it ! — 

If  we  would  all  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

The  Empei*or  gives  us  nothing  ;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  all — whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  have. 

ISOLANI  (to  Illo). 
My  noble  brother  !  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  will  satisfy  my  creditora  1 
Will  be  hunself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man  ! — 
And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that ! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honour. 

ILLO. 

0  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes ! 
Why,  friend !  he'd  give  the  whole  world  to  his  soldiers. 
But  at  Vienna,,  brother  ! — here's  the  grievance. — 
What  poUtic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shorten 
His  arm,  and  where  they  can,  to  clip  his  pinions. 
Then  these  new  dainty  requisitions  !  these. 
Which  this  same  Questenberg  brings  hither  ! 

BUTLER. 

Ay! 
These  requisitions  of  the  Emperor, — 

1  too  have  heai-d  about  them  ;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  draw  back  a  single  inch  ! 

ILLO. 

Not  from  his  right  most  surely,  unless  first 
— From  office  ! 

BUTLER  {shocked  and  confused). 
Know  you  aught  then  ?     You  alai-m  me. 

ISOLANI  {at  the  same  time  with  butler,  and 
in  a  hurrying  voice). 
We  should  be  ruin'd,  every  one  of  us  ! 

ILLO. 

--     -     _  No  more ! 

lender  1  see  our  worthy  friend^  approaching 
With  the  Lieutenant-General,  Piccolomini. 

^    butler  (shaking  his  head  significantly). 
I  fear  we  shall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 


SCENE  II. 
Enter  Octavio  Pjccoiojuni  and  Questenberg. 
ocTAVio  {still  in  tJie  distance.) 
Ay,  ay  !  more  still !  Still  more  new  visitors ! 
Acknowledge,  friend  !  that  never  was  a  camj), 
Which  held  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes.-^ 
-.«  ,  _  ,  ^Approaching  nearer. 

Welcome,  Count  Isolani !  - 

ISOLANI. 

T,  ^  My  noble  brother, 

ii-ven  now  am  I  an-ived;  it  had  been  else  my  duty— 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Butler— trust  me,  I  rejoice 
Thus  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 
Whose  worth  and  sei-vices  1^  know  and  honour. 
>  Spoken  with  a  sneer. 


See,  see,  my  friend  ! 

There  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 

The  sum  of  war's  whole  ti-ade  and  mystery — 

[To  QucsTENBERo,  presenting  Butler  and  Isolani 
at  the  tame  time  to  hirn. 
These  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatch. 

questenberg  {to  Octavio). 
And  lo!  betwixt  them  both  experienced  Prudence! 
OCTAVIO  {presenting  Questenberg  to  Butler 
and  Isolani). 
The]Chamberlain  and  War-commissioner  Questen- 
The  bearer  of  the  Emperor's  behests,  [berg, 

The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers. 
We  honour  in  this  noble  visitor.   iUniversai  silence. 

ILLO  {moving  towards  Questenberg). 
'Tis  not  the  firet  tune,  noble  Minister, 
You  have  shown  our  camp  this  honour. 
questenberg. 

Once  before 
I  stood  before  these  coloure. 

ILLO. 

Perchance  too  you  remember  where  that  was. 

It  was  at  Znaim  *  in  Moravia,  where 

You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

questenberg. 
To  supplicate  ?  Nay  bold  General ! 
So  far  extended  neither  my  commission 
(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  zeal. 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then—to  compel  him,  if  you  choose. """ 
I  can  remember  me  right  well,  Count  Tillv 
Had  suffer'd  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing-'^" 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appeared 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure. 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedness. 

ISOLANI  {steps  up  to  them). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough. 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  rfemember 
Your  former  one. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Why  not.  Count  Isolan  ! 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  tune 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand  ; 
And  ray  commission  of  to-day  instinicts  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  protectors, 
ILLO.  "^ 

A  worthy  office  !  After  Avith  our  blood 
We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 
To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks. 
The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard- won  victories. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  suffer 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What  ?  'Twas  a  favourable  year  ;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  ah-eady. 


«  A  town  not  far  from  tlie  Mine- mountains,  ou  the  high 
road  from  Vienna  to  Prague. 
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QUESTENBERG. 


Nay, 


If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounds — 

ISOLANI. 

The  war  maintains  the  war.  Are  the  boors  ruin'd? 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

QUESTENBERG. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  subjects. 

ISOLANI. 

Poh  !  we  are  all  his  subjects. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yet  with  a  difference,  General !  The  one  fill 

With  profitable  industry  the  purse. 

The  others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it. 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor;  the  plough 

Must  reinvigorate  his  resources. 

ISOLANI. 

Sure  ! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.     Methinks  I  see 

[Examining  with  Ms  eye,  the  dress  and  ornaments 

of  QUESTENBEKG. 

Good  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uncoin'd. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Thank  Heaven!  that  means  have  been  found  out  to 
Some  httle  from  the  fingers  of  the  Croats,      [hide 

ILLO. 

/4^  JChere  !  The  Stawata  and  the  Martinitz, 

On  whom  the  Emperor  heaps  his  gifts  and  graces, 

To  the  heart-bui-ning  of  all  good  Bohemians — 

Those  minions  of  court  favour,  those  court  harpies, 

Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven  from  their  house  and  home — who  reap  no 

Save  in  the  general  calamity —  [harvests 

Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 

The  desolation  of  their  country — these. 

Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 

The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled  ! 

BUTLER. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  Emperor's  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall,  but  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dogs'  hunger — they,  forsooth,  [ing! 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 

ISOLANI. 

My  life  long  -will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago. 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favour 
That  fall  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last, 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  capuchin ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me  ! 
This  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses  : 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field. 
The  business  unaccomplish'd.     Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

V  QUESTENBERG. 

Yes,  yes  I  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their 

way  to  us : 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  is  a  violent  trade  :  one  cannot  always 


Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means  ;  every  trifle 

Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council, 

With  due  deliberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  four-and-twenty  evils, 

I'  faith  we  should  wait  lon^. — 

"Dash!  and  through  with  it !" — That's  the  better 

watch-word. 
Then  after  come  what  may  come.  'Tis  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past. 
A  bitter  and  perplex'd  "  what  shall  I  do  ? " 
Is  worse  to  man  than  worst  necessity. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true  :  the  Duke  does  spare  us 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

BUTLER. 

Yes,  the  Duko 
Cares  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops  ; 
But  how  the  Empei'or  feels  for  us,  we  see. 

QUESTENBERG. 

His  cares  xnd  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike, 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

ISOLANI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  home. 

QUESTENBERG  {with  tt  sueer). 
Count!  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 

BUTLER.     -''  - 

Why,  were  we  all  the  Court  supposes  us, 
'Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty. 

QUESTENBERG. 

You  have  taken  liberty — it  was  not  given  you. 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  curbs.        ^  ^.      . 

OQTkyio{interposing  andaddressing  ^VFJiTVi^TiY.T^G), 

My  noble  friend, 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warriors. 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?     One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Butlkr,. 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  nought  but  boldness  could  pre- 
serve it. 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  foraiidable  mutiny 

Of  the  whole  garrison.  [Military  music  at  a  distance^ 
Hah  !  here  they  come  ! 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them  :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

octaVio  (to  Questenberg). 
Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.     'Twas  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Ciirnthen  hither* 

ISOLANI  (to  ILLo). 

Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them  ? 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  go. — Ho  !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[To  OCTAVIO. 

You'll  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Qubstjsnbero  and  Octaviu. 
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SCENE  III. 

QUKSTBNBKRO  and  OCTAVIO. 

QUESTENBERO  (toith  stgns  of  aversion  and 
astonishment). 
What  hare  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio  ! 
What  sentiments  !  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defiance! 
And  were  this  spirit  universal — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm  !         [army. 
You  are  now  acquainted  with  three -fourths  of  the 

QUESTENBERO. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  for  a  second  host 
To  have  the  custody  of  this  1     That  Illo 
Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.  And  then 
This  Butler  too — he  cannot  even  conceal 
The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO.  ' 

Quickness  of  temper — irritated  pride  ; 
*Twa8  nothing  more.     I  cannot  give  up  Butler. 
I  know  a  spell  that  will  soon  dispossess 
The  evil  spirit  in  him. 
QUESTENBERG  [walking  up  and  down  in  evident 
disquiet). 

Friend,  friend  ! 
O  !  this  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  we  had  suffer'd 
Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.     There 
We  saw  it  only  with  a  coui-tier's  eyes. 
Eyes  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  tlie  War-chief,  the  Commander, 
The  man  all-powerful  in  his  camp.     Here,  here, 
*T  is  quite  another  thing. 

Here  is  no  Emperor  more — the  Duke  is  Emperor. 
Alas,  my  friend  !  alas,  ray  noble  friend  ! 
This  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate.  [camp 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is, 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court. 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Costs  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would ' 
But  hasten  his  most  desperate  entei-prise. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Where  was  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
This  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such 
In  Such  a  hand  ?  I  tell  you,  he  '11  refuse,    [power 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  he  can  do  't,  and  what  he  can,  he  will. 
And  then  the  impunity  of  his  defiance — 
Oh  !  what  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

D'  ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
Without  a  purpose  hither  ?  Here  in  camp  ! 
And  at  the  very  point  of  time,  in  which 
We  're  arming  for  the  war  ?  That  he  has  taken 
These,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty, 
Away  from  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 
This  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 
Of  some  eruption  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
Beneath  this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
And  threats  us  from  all  quarters  ?  The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
The  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther, 
And  farther  still,  extending  every  hour  1 


In  our  interior  the  alarum-bells 
Of  insurrection — peasantry  in  arms — 
All  orders  discontented — and  the  army. 
Just  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  it — lo  !  this  very  army 
Seduced,  run  wild,  lost  to  all  discipline, 
Loosen'd,  and  rent  asimder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  he  wields  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  nay,  friend  !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds  : 
And  many  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of. 
Let  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
The  true  name  of  his  crime  !  Remember  too. 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Counts  Altringer  and  Galas  have  maintaiu'd 
Their  little  army  faithful  to  its  duty, 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise  :  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  listeners. 
Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while 't  is  doing- 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it. 

QUESTENBERG. 

'T  is  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces  : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship  !  No — 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign} 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  coxmterfeits  ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  habit, 

Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company. 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  into  sudden  growth.     It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out. 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  him, 

And  had  I'elated  all  my  bodings  to  him. 

Long  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded :  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck. 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripped  the  worth  of  that  small  service. 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  foUow'd  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  fled  from  him. 

QUESTENBERG. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  t 
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No  ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either  what  bad  hands 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  liim  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul — dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits  I  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air, 
The  unembarrass'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit, 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

QUESTENBERG  {anxiously). 
My  honour'd  friend  !  most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — yet — if 

Reflect  a  little 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  venture  it. 
Hush  ! — There  he  comes  !    ' 


SCENE    IV. 

Max.  PiccoLOMiiiri,   Octavio  PiccoLOMfNi,  Qukstknbkrg. 
MAX. 

Ha  !  there  he  is  himself.     Welcome,  my  father  ! 
\_He  embraces  his  father.    As  he  turns  round,  he 

observes  Questenbero,  and  draws  back  with  a 

cold  and  reserved  air. 
You  are  engaged,  I  see.     I'll  not  distui'b  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  ?  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.  an  old  friend  merits — Reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  {drily). 
Von  Questenberg  ! — Welcome — if  you  bring  with 
Aught  good  to  our  head-quarters.  [you 

QUESTENBERG  (scizing  his  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away.  Count  Piccolomini  ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it. 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Taking  the  hands  of  both. 
Octavio — Max.  Piccolomini  !    > 

0  saviour  names,  and  full  of  liappy  omen  ! 
Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shme  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh  ! — Noble  minister  !  You  miss  your  part. 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  himi 
That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 
What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand  ! 
WeU,  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  persist  in  't. 
Heaven  never  meant  hun  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammer'd  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fancy.     He  '11  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister  : 


It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it. 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit. 

And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so  !  There  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him. 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column, 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein  ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 

But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 

QUESTENBERG. 

The  army  ?  Doubtless  ! 

OCTAVIO  {to  Questenberg). 

Hush  !  Suppress  it  friend ! 
Unless  some  end  were  answer'd  by  the  utterance, — 
Of  him  there  you  '11  make  nothing. 

MAX.  {continuing). 
r^  In  their  distress 

They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes. 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  they 

dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  subUme,  must  seem  and  be 
Like  things  of  every  day. — But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt. 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.     If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives. 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  boolis, 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 

Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.     They  are  weights 

Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankind 

Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 

For  always  formidable  was  the  league 

And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 

Is  yet  no  devious  way.     Straight  forward  goes 

The  Ughtning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-ball.     Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what 

it  reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels. 
That,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth 

follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines. 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUESTENBERG. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth  !  hear  him. 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nurseling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee  I 

A  war  of  fifteen  years 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd  !  There  exists 

AH.  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 
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Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment, 
ITiese  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduijiug  Mighty! 
Lo  there  !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently, 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and 

quarrel 
Tlie  motley  market  fills  ;  the  roads,  the  streams 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  hur- 
But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly,      [ries  f 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  march. 
Dreaiy,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie, 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly. 

MAX. 

0  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  my  father ! 
Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stained  laurel 
For  the  first  violet*  of  the  leafless  spring, 
Pluck'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  j  oumey'd ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What  ails  thee  ?  What  so  moves  thee  all  at  once  1 

MAX. 

Peace  have  I  ne'er  beheld  1  I  have  beheld  it. 
From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  0 !  that  sight. 
It  glimmers  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape. 
Left  in  the  distance, — some  delicious  landscape  ! 
My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  where 
The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.  Life,  life,  my  father — 
My  venerable  father.  Life  has  charms 
Which  we  have  ne'er  experienced.  We  have  been 
But  voyaging  along  its  baiTen  coasts. 
Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates. 
That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship. 
House  ou  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 
Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 
Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves' landing. 
Whate'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
Of  fair  and  exquisite,  0  !  nothing,  nothing. 
Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

OCTAVIO,   (attentive,  with  an  appearance  of 
uneasiness). 
And  so  your  journey  has  reveal'd  this  to  you  ? 

MAX. 

*Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  life.     0  tell  me, 
What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil. 
The  painful  toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth. 
Left  me  a  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 
A  spirit  uninform'd,  unomamented  ! 
For  the  camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  lai'um, 
The  neighing  war-horse,  the  air-shattering  trumpet, 
The  unvaried,  still  returnmg  hour  of  duty. 

Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms 

There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all  this. 

To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 

Meiie  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not— 

This  cannot  be  the  sole  feKcity, 

These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Much  hast  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

0 !  day  thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
Returns  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 
A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 
J  In  the  original,  ~ 

Den  blufgen  Lorbeer  geb'ich  bin  mit  Freuden 
FUrs  erste  Veilchen,  das  der  Marz  uns  bringt 
Daa  dUrftige  Pfand  der  neuverjungten  Erde.  ' 


The  colours  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 
Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 
Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers. 
The  caps  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded      [home  I 
With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 
The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves. 
They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  women, 
With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 
Kisses  and  welcomings  upon  the  air. 
Which  they  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures. 
From  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 
The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 
The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open,      j> 
The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing,  ^  ^ 

QUESTENBERG  (apparently  much  affected). 
0  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 
MAX.  (turning  round  to  him,  quick  and  vehement}. 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(I'll  own  it  to  you  freely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
'Tis  ye  that  hinder  peace,  pe  ! — and  the  wan-ior^ 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 
What  else  still  worse, because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy  ; 
Which  yet's  the  only  way  to  peace  :  for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And  whence  can  peace  come  ? — Your  own  plaguea 

fall  on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off",  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.    lExit, 


SCENE  V. 

QtrBSTENBERO,   OCTAVIO  PiCCOLOMINI. 
QUESTENBERG. 

Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  ? 

[^Then  in  pressing  and  impatient  tones. 
What  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  ? 

OCTAVIO  (recovering  himself  out  of  a  deep  study). 
He  has  now  open'd  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  is  it  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey  ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  why  so  ?     What  is  it  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.     Come  I 

IDraws  Qokstenbero  on  tcith  him; 
QUESTENBERG. 

What  now  ?     Where  go  you  then  ? 
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QUESTENBERG. 


To  her  herself. 


To- 


OCTATio  {interrupting  him,  and  correcting  himself). 
To  the  Duke.  Come  let  us  go — 'Tis  done,  'tis  done, 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Nay,  but  explain  yourself. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  that  I  should  not 
Foresee  it,  not  prevent  this  journey !  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him  ? — You  were  in  the  right. 
I  should  have  warn'd  him  !  Now  it  is  too  late. 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  what's  too  late  ?  Bethink  yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 

OCTAVIO  (more  collected). 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.     'Tis  close  upon  the  hour 
"Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.     Come  ! 
A  curse,  a  threefold  curse,  upon  this  journey  ! 
iHe  leads  Qusstenj 


(M 


SCENE  «f.  f 
Changes  to  a  spacious  Cliamher  in  the  House  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland. — Servants  employed  in  putting  the  tables 
and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters  Sbni,  like  an 
old  Italian  doctor,  in  black,  and  clothed  somewhat  fan- 
tastically. He  carries  a  white  staff,  with  which  he  marks 
out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Come — to  it,  lads,  to  it !  Make  an  end  of  it.  I 
hear  the  sentry  call  out,  "Stand  to  your  arms!" 
They  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

/-  SECOND   SERVANT.  \ 

/  Why  were  we  not  told  befoi*e  that  the  audience 
,  would  be  held  here  ?  Nothing  prepared — no  orders 
'  — no  instructions. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  great  worked  carpet? — 
there  one  can  look  about  one. 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician 
there.     He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND   SERVANT. 

Poll !  stuff  and  nonsense  !  That's  what  I  call  a 
hum.  A  chamber  is  a  chamber ;  what  much  can 
the  place  signify  in  the  affair  1 

SENi  (with  gravity). 
My  son,  there's  nothing  insignificant. 
Nothing  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 
FIRST  SERVANT  (to  the  sccond). 

Say  nothing  to  him,  Nat.     The  Duke  himself 
must  let  him  have  his  own  will. 
SENI  (counts  the  chairs,  half  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  low 

voice,  till  he  comes  to  eleven,  which  he  repeats). 
Eleven  !  an  evil  number !  Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve!  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  sev6n. 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND   SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven? 
I  should  like  to  know  that  now. 


Eleven  is  transgression  ; 
The  ten  commandments. 


eleven  oversteps 


SECOND   SERVANT. 

That's  good  !  and  why  do  you  call  five  an  holy 
number  I 

SENT. 

Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 
The  five  is  the  first  number  that's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND   SERVANT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb  ! 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Ay  !  let  him  alone  though.  I  like  to  hear  him; 
there  is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  at  fii-st 
sight. 

THIRD    SERVANT. 

Off,  they  come. 

SECOND    SERVANT. 

There !  Out  at  the  side-door. 

l_They  hurry  off.  Seni  follows  slowly.  A  Page 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  cushion, 
and  places  it  on  the  table  near  the  Dvke's  chair. 
They  are  aniiounced  from  without,  and  the  wings 
of  the  doorjly  open. 


<^. 


SCENE  ^rr. 

Wallbnstexn,  Duchess. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes  ;  and  to  the  Empress  too, 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received, 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  ? 

DUCHESS. 

I  did  even  tliat 
Which  you  commission'd  me  to  do.     I  told  them. 
You  had  determined  on  our  daughter's  marriage, 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  field. 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made  I 

DUCHESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  fallen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you — what  do  you  wish,  Elizabeth  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  you  know,  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEIN  (after  a  pause). 

Well  then  ? 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court  ? 

\Tlie  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
remains  silent. 
Hide  nothing  from  me.     How  were  you  received? 

DUCHESS. 

0  !  my  dear  lord,  all  is  not  what  it  was. 
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A  canker-worm,  my  lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay  !  is  it  so  ! 
What,  they  were  lax  1  they  fail'd  of  the  old  respect  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect.    No  honours  were  omitted, 
No  outward  courtesy  ;  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 
Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 
Only  these  honoure  and  that  solemn  courtesy. 
Ah !  and  the  tenderness  which  was  put  on, 
It  was  the  guise  of  pity  not  of  favour.  [wife, 

No !  Albrecht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely 
Count  Harrach's  noble  daughter,  should  not  so — 
Not  wholly  so  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  yes;  they  have  ta'en  offence.  My  latest 
They  rail'd  at  it,  no  doubt.  [conduct, 


O  that  they  had  ! 
I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  defend  you, 
To  heal  and  pacify  distemper'd  spirits. 
No ;  no  one  rail'd  at  you.  They  wrapp'd  them  up, 
O  Heaven !  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence  ! — 
Here  is  no  every -day  misunderstanding. 
No  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over ; 
Something  most  luckless,  most  imhealable, 
Has  taken  place.     The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Used  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
And  ever  at  depai-ture  to  embrace  me — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

JVow  she  omitted  it  1 

DUCHESS  (wiping  away  her  tears  after  a  pause). 
She  did  embrace  me, 
But  then  first  when  I  had  already  taken 
My  formal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  closed  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
In  haste,  as  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself. 
And  press'd  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
Than  tenderness. 

WALLENSTEIN  (seizcs  her  hand  soothingly). 
Nay,  now  collect  yourself. 
And  what  of  Eggenberg  and  Lichtenstein, 
And  of  our  other  friends  there  ? 

DUCHESS  (shaking  her  head). 

I  saw  none. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Ambassador  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  for  me  ? — 


Silent,  silent  I 

WALLENSTEIN. 

These  suns  then  are  eclipsed  for  us.  Henceforward 
Must  we  roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

DUCHESS. 

And  were  it — were  it,  my  dear  lord,  in  that 
Which  moved  about  the  court  in  buzz  and  whis- 
But  in  the  country  let  itself  be  heard  [pcr. 

Aloud — in  that  which  Father  Lamormain 
In  sundry  hints  and 

WALLENSTEIN  (eagerly). 

Lamormain !  what  said  he? 

DUCHESS. 

That  you  're  accused  of  having  daringly 
O'erstepp'd  the  powers  entrusted  to  you,  charged 


With  traitorous  contempt  of  the  Emperor 

And  his  supreme  behests.     The  proud  Bavarian, 

He  and  the  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusers — 

That  there's  a  storm  collecting  over  you 

Of  far  more  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 

Which  whirl'd  you  headlong  down  at  Regensburg. 

And  people  talk,  said  he,  of Ah ! — 

IStiflinff  extreme  emotion. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed ! 


I  cannot  utter  it ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed ! 

DUCHESS. 

They  talk 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well ! 

DUCHESS. 

Of  a  second (catches  her  voice  and  hesitates)* 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second 


DUCHESS. 


-Dismission. 


More  disgraceful 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Talk  they  ? 
lStrid€S  across  the  Chamber  in  vehement  agitation, 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence,  against  my  own  will,  onward  ! 

DUCHESS  (presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty.) 
0  !  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband  !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heart. 
It  is  your  sovereign  lord,  your  Emperor 
Before  whom  you  retreat.     O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricldng  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  abhorr'd  venomous  glosses.     Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truths 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame  [we — 
These  slanderous  liars!    Few  firm   friends  have 
You  know  it ! — The  swift  growth  of  our  good  for- 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred.       [tune. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  favour 
Stand  not  before  us ! 


SCENE-*^.    y^ 

Enter  the  Countess  Tertskv,  leading  in   her  hanti  the 

Princess  Thekjla,  richly  adorned  toith  Brilliants. 

Countess,  Thekla,  Wallbnstbiw,  Duchess. 

COUNTESS. 

How,  sister !  What,  already  upon  business ; 

lObserving  the  countenance  of  the  Duchess. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see. 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.     The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.  Here,  Friedland !  father ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  receives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  standing  for  some 
time  lost  in  the  feeling  of  her  presence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me : 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 
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DUCHESS. 

'T  was  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  array  for  the  Emperor : 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
When  you  return 'd  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent. 
Wherein  she  has  remain'd  till  now. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  while 
We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cares  and  toils 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo  !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walls 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  bestow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adorn'd 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHESS  {to  ThEKLa). 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  recognised  thy  father, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child  ?  She  counted  scarce  eight 
When  last  she  saw  your  face.  [years, 

THEKLA. 

0  yes,  yes,  mother ! 
At  the  first  glance ! — My  father  is  not  alter'd. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  voice  of  my  child  ! 

ll'hen  after  a  pause. 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny. 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune, 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguish'd  being 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wrong'd  my  destiny.     Here  upon  this  head. 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  fall  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament, 
Around  these  beauteous  brows, 

iHe  clasps  her  in  his  arms  as  Piccolomini  eiders. 
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SCENE  J«.' 

Enter  Max.  PrccoLOMiNi,  and  some  time  after  Count 

Tertsky,  the  others  remaining  as  before. 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max.!  Welcome, ever  welcome !  Always  wert  thou 
The  morning  star  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Till  now  it  was  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument.     This  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  father  to  thee.  Max. !  the  fortunate  father. 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 

MAX. 

My  prince ! 
You  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it. 
I  come  with  shame :  yea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliver'd 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms. 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry 


A  splendid  richly-plated  hunting  dress 

So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles 

Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favour 
Which  I  leapt  forwai'd  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 
No  !  't  was  not  so  intended,  that  my  business 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good-fortune  ! 

[Tertsky  enters,  and  delivers  letters  to  the  Dukk, 
which  ha  breaks  open  hurryingly. 

COUNTESS  [to  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble  !  For  his  joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.     'T  is  not  unfitting 
For  you,  Count  Piccolomini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly— my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  princely. 

THEKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love  : 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes  ;  't  is  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making  happy. 

[J/e  grasps  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  with  still  £n- 
creasing  warmth. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him  !  0  !  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  me  ! 

COUNTESS  (who  during  this  time  has  been  anxiously 
watching  the  Duke,  and  remarks  thai  he  is  lost 
in  thought  over  the  letters.) 

My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave  him.     Come. 

WALLENSTEIN  (tums  Mmself  round  quick,  collects 
himself,  and  speaks   with  cheerfulness   to   the 
Duchess). 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  camp. 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court.     Yon,  Max., 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  office. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 
[Max.  Piccolomini  offers  the  Bvchrsh his  arm,-  the 
Countess  accompanies  the  Princess. 

tertsky  {calling  after  him). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 


SCENE  :!t. 
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WALLENSTEIN,   COUNT  TflHTSKY. 

WALLENSTEIN  {in  deep  thought,  to  himself). 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are — It  is  so. 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he's  now  their  saviour, 
He 's  the  new  star  that 's  rising  now !  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  already  fairly  rid. 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possession — Therefore — despatch ! 
lAs  he  turns  round  Ke  observes  Tbrtskv,  and  giver 
him  a  letter. 
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Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused, 
And  Galas  too— I  like  not  this ! 

TERTSKV. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fall  away, 
One  following  the  other. 

W'ALLENSTKIN. 

Altringer 
Is  master  of  the  T}to1  passes.     I  must  forthwith 
i    Send  some  one  to  him,  that  he  let  not  in 
The  Spaniards  on  me  from  the  Milanese. 

Well,  and  the  old  Sesin,  that  ancient  trader 

In  contraband  negociations,  he 

Has  shown  himself  again  of  late.    What  brings  he 

From  the  Count  Thur  ? 

TERTSKY. 

The  Count  communicates, 
He  has  found  out  the  Swedish  chancellor 
At  Halberstadt,  where  the  convention's  held. 
Who  says,  you've  tired  him  out,  and  that  he'll  have 
No  further  dealings  with  you. 

WA.LLEJ18TBIX. 

And  why  so  ? 

TERTSKY. 

He  says,  you  are  never  in  earnest  in  your  speeches ; 
That  you  decoy  the  Swedes — to  make  fools  of  them; 
Will  league  yourself  with  Saxony  against  them. 
And  at  last  make  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 

WAIXENSTETN. 

So  then,  doubtless, 
Yes,  doubtless,  this  same  modest  Swede  expects 
That  I  shall  yield  him  some  fair  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  booty,  that  ourselves  at  last 
On  our  own  soil  and  native  territory 
May  be  no  longer  our  own  lords  and  masters ! 
An  excellent  scheme !  No,  no !  They  must  be  off. 
Off,  off!  away!  we  want  no  such  neighbours. 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  yield  them  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land — 
It  goes  not  from  your  portion.     If  you  win 
The  game,  what  matters  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Off  with  them,  off!  Thou  understand'st  not  this. 
Never  shall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcell'd 
My  native  land  away,  dismember'd  Germany, 
Betray'd  it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
To  come  with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
My  own  share  of  the  plunder — Never !  never ! 
No  foi'eign  power  thall  strike  root  in  the  empire, 
And  least  of  all,  these  Goths!  these  hunger- wolves ! 
Who  send  such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 
Toward  the  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands ! 
I'll  have  their  aid  to  cast  arid  draw  my  nets. 
But  not  a  single  fish  of  all  the  draught 
Shall  they  come  in  for. 

TERTSKY. 

You  will  deal,  however. 
More  fairly  with  the  Saxons  1  they  lose  patience 
While  you  shift  ground  and  make  so  many  curves. 
Say,  to  what  purpose  all  these  masks  ?  Your  friends 
Are  plunged  in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  you. 
There's  Oxenstein,  there's  Amheim — neither  knows 
What  he  should  think  of  your  procrastinations. 
And  in  the  end  I  prove  the  liar ;  all 
Passes  through  me.     I  nave  not  even  your  hand- 
writing. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

I  never  give  my  hand-writing ;  thou  knowest  it. 

TERTSKY. 

But  how  can  it  be  known  that  you're  in  earnest, 
If  the  act  follows  not  upon  the  word  ? 
You  must  yourself  acknowledge,  that  in  all 
Your  intercourses  hitherto  with  the  enemy. 
You  might  have  done  with  safety  all  you  have  done, 
Had  you  meant  nothing  further  than  to  gull  him 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALLENSTEIN  (after  a  pause,  during  which  he  looks 
narrowly  on  Tertsky). 

And  from  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  Vmnot  gulling  him  for  the  Emperor's  service! 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I'm  not  gulling  all  of  you  ? 
Dost  thou  know  me  so  well?  When  made  I  thee 
The  intendant  of  my  secret  purposes  t 
I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  open'd 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.     The  Emperor,  it  is 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  and  if  I  would,  [true, 
I  could  repay  liim  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.     It  delights  me 
To  know  my  power  ;  but  whether  I  shall  use  it. 
Of  that,  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  couldst 
No  wiselier  than  thy  fellows.  [speak 

TERTSKY. 

So  hast  thou  always  played  thy  game  with  us. 

[,Enter  Illo. 

SCENE  ^.      \i> 
Illo,  Wallenstkin,  Tbrtsky. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

How  stand  affairs  without?  Are  they  prepared! 

ILLO. 

You'll  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wish. 
They  know  about  the  Emperor's  requisitions, 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  hath  Isolan 
Declared  himself? 

ILLO. 

He's  your's,  both  soul  and  body, 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  Faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  ?  Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodate  ? 

ILLO. 

What  Piccolomini  does,  that  they  do  too. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  mean,  then,  I  may  venture  somewhat  with  them  I 

ILLO. 

— If  you  are  assured  of  the  Piccolomini. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self. 

TERTSKY. 

And  yet 
1  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Octavio, 
The  fox ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  teachest  me  to  know  my  man  ? 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope :  [warrior. 

We  bolix  are  bom  beneath  like  stars — in  short, 

[  With  an  air  of  mystery. 
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To  this  belongs  its  own  peculiar  aspect, 

If  therefore  thou  canst  warrant  me  the  rest 

ILLO. 

There  is  among  them  all  but  this  one  voice, 
You  must  not  lay  down  the  command.     I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If  I'm  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them, 
They  too  must  bind  themselves  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Of  course. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Their  words  of  honour  they  must  give,  their  oaths, 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  unconditional. 

ILLO. 

Why  not? 

TERTSKY. 

Devotion  unconditional 9 
The  exception  of  their  duties  towards  Austria 
They'll  always  place  among  the  pi'emises. 
With  this  reserve 

WALLENSTEIN  (shaking  his  head). 
^     f      All  unconditional! 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Tertsky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening? 

TERTSKY. 

Yes ;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

ILLO  (to  WaLLENSTEIN). 

Say,  will  you  here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  ? 
I'll  gain  for  you  the  Generals'  words  of  honour, 
Even  as  you  wish 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gain  me  their  signatures ! 
How  you  come  by  them,  that  is  your  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white. 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition  ; 
Say,  will  you  then — th^n  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  signatures ! 
Gain  me  the  signatures,     ^y^  ,  v^  ^  ^' 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour. 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.    Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
0 !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  repaid. 
Must  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  be  enforced  to  pause 
Time  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short, 
Far,  far  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment.     See,  cTur  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  ai*e  assembled  around  you 
Their  king-like  leader!  On  your  nod  they  wait. 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web    [fortune 
Instinct  with  destiny,  0  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.    If  you  permit 


These  chiefs  to  separate,  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
'Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship, 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudes.     Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !  But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Particular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 
Of  each  man  with  the  whole.     He,  who  to-day 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream, 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself. 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High 'road  ot  duty,  the  old  broad-trodden  road. 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TERTSKY. 

So  you  say  ahvays. 
But  ichen  will  it  be  time  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

When  I  shall  say  it. 

ILLO. 

You'll  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  hours. 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.     O,  believe  me. 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution, 
This  is  your  Venus  !  and  the  sole  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth*  you,  is  Doubt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understand'st.     How  oft 
And  many  a  time  I've  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed,  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  earth. 
Blind  as  that  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan 
Lead-colour'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  common,  the  terrestrial,  thou  mayest  see, 
With  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
The  nearest  with  the  nearest;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whate'er 
Full  of  mysterious  import  Nature  weaves. 
And  fashions  in  the  depths — the  spirit's  ladder, 
That  from  this  gross  and  visible  world  of  dust 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds. 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  up  and  down  on  heavenly  ministeries — 
The  circles  in  the  circles,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit — 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye. 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  born  in  lustre. 

IHe  walks  across  the  Chaviber,  then  rettirns,  and 
standing  still,  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  merely 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest.     Human  action, 
That  is  the  seed  too  of  contingencies, 
Strew'd  on  the  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fate. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time, 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  houi-s. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  houses, 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.     Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part.     As  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  /  shall  do — only,  give  way  I  will  not. 
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Depose  me  too  they  shall  not.    On  these  points 
You  may  rely. 

PAGE  (entering). 
My  Lords,  the  Generals. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Let  them  come  in. 


SCENE  X« 


y 


WALVKtisnis,  Tkrtskv,  Illo.— To  them  enter  Qokstbn- 
BKRo.OcTAVio  and  Max.  Ficcolomini,  Butlbr,  Isolant, 
Maraoas,  and  three  other  Oeneralt.  Wallbnstbint 
motions  Qubstbn'bero,  who  in  consequence  takes  the 
chair  directly  opposite  to  him ,-  the  others  follow,  arrang- 
ing themselves  according  to  their  rank.  There  reigns  a 
momentary  silence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

1  have  understood,  't  is  true,  the  sum  and  import 
Of  your  instructions,  Questenberg ;  have  weighed 
And  formed  my  final,  absolute  resolve :        [them, 
Yet  it  seems  fitting,  that  the  Generals 
Should  hear  the  will  of  the  Emperor  from  your 

mouth. 
May't  please  you  then  to  open  your  commission 
Before  these  noble  Chieftains  1 

qUESTENBERG. 

I  am  ready 
To  obey  you ;  but  will  first  entreat  your  Highress, 
And  all  these  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider, 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right       [tion. 
Speaks  from  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presump- 

WALLENSTEIN. 

We  excuse  all  preface. 

QUESTENBERG. 

When  his  Majesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renown'd  commander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  auspicious  change.     The  onset 
Was  favourable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  Saxons,     [lands 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check'd  !     These 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hither  invoked  as  X'ound  one  magic  circle        ,         \, 
The  Rhinegrave,  Bernhard,  Banner,  Oxensi|^nY^  "^ 
Yea,  and  that  never-conquer'd  King  himself; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Nvii'nberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 


vfv- 


WALLENSTEIN. 

May't  please  you,  to  the  point.    *,^-r,v^*^ 

QUESTKNBERG. 

In  Nurnberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 
His  fame^in  LQtzen's  plains  his  life.     But  who 
Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 
After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
March'd  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight,' 
And  vamsh'd  from  the  theatre  of  war? 
While  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 
Into  Franconia,  to  the  Danube,  like 
Some  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes. 
Makes  its  own  channel  j  with  such  sudden  speed 
He  marched,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regensburg 
Stood  to  the  affright  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 
Then  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 


Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ;  [land. 
The  Emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Fried- 
Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty 
He  superadds  his  own,  and  suppUcates 
Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 
In  vain  his  supplication !     At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge. 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge — and  so  falls  Regensburg. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  ? 
My  recollection  fails  me  here. 


He  means 


When  we  were  in  Silesia. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay  !  is  it  so  ! 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  ? 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


True 


In  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave, 
I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[To  QUBSTBNBERG. 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little.  .^ 

QUESTENBERG.  IPfXv^^^^ 

Yes ;  at  length 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms, 
Subdued  without  a  blow.     And  here,  with  others, 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Deliver'd  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thur. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands ; 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward, 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dismiss  ^  ^  €»^" 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor.  ^  ,  ,   <  *"'*' 

WALLENSTEIN  {luughs). 

I  know, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  forestail'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart. 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain'd  your  graces — 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  a  spectacle. 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vienna  never, 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  called  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  hy  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winter-quarters. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 

Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort. 

The  winter  came.     What  thinks  his  Majesty 

His  troops  are  made  of  ?  An't  we , men  ?  subjected 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

The  circumstances  of  necessity  1 
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0  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 
Wherever  he  comes  ija,  all  flee  before  him, 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  curse 
Follows  him  on  his  route.     All  must  be  seized. 
Nothing  is  given  him.     And  compell'd  to  seize 
From  every  man,  he's  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.     Karafla ! 
Count  Deodate !  Butler !  Tell  this  man 

How  long  the  soldiers'  pay  is  in  arrears. 

BUTLEB. 

Already  a  full  year. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  't  is  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  duties, 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  covenant^. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Ah  !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that. 

In  which  the  Duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes  !  't  is  my  fault,  I  know  it :   I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him. 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 

1  raised  him  up  a  force,  a  mighty  force, 
Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  purse  no  doit.     Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on, 
E'en  to  the  suii-rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.     That  was  a  time  ! 

In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honour'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown  ! 
But  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  out, 
There  't  was  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known, 
Out  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host. 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now. 
That  I,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  loaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses, 
And  let  the  Princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandizes 
The  Emperor  alone — What  thanks  had  I ! 
What  ?  I  was  offer'd  up  to  their  complamts, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  your  Highness  knows 
What  little  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  diet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Death  and  hell ! 
I  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom. 
No !  Since  't  was  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  staff. 
But  now -I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest, 

1  The  original  is  not  translatable  into  English  : 

Und  sein  Sold 

Muss  dem  Soldaten  werden,  darnach  heisst  er. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  thus  rendered : 

And  that  for  which  he  sold  his  services. 
The  soldier  must  receive — 

but  a  false  or  doubtful  etymology  is  no  more  than  a  dull 


And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandizement ! 
But  to  the  point.   What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

First,  his  Imperial  Majesty  hath  will'd 
That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  this  season  ? 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  preach'd 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festival. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My  generals. 
Can  this  be  realised  ? 

ILLO. 

'T  is  not  possible. 

BUTLER. 

It  can't  be  realised. 

QUESTENBERG. 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  colonel  Suys 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  Suj's  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.     He  advanced ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What !  he  advanced  ?  And  I,  his  general. 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptory  orders. 
Not  to  desert  his  station !  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?     Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside, 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?     Chieftains,  speak ! 
You  be  the  judges,  generals  !     What  deserves 
That  officer  who,  of  his  oath  neglectful, 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  ? 

ILLO. 

Death. 

WALLENSTEIN  {raising  his  voice,  as  all,  but  Illo 
had  remained  sileni,  and  seemiyigly  scrupulous). 
Count  Py;colomini !  what  has  he  deserved  ? 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI  {after  a  long  pause). 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Death. 

ISOLANI. 

Death. 

BUTLER. 

Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QuESTENBKRO  risesfrom  his  seat,  WAUbRitifrBis/oh 
lows  ;  all  the  rest  rise. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favour,  't  will  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Emperor. 

QUESTENBERG. 

If  SO,  I  can  say  nothing  furtlier — here  ! 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions : 

And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 

Of  my  authority  no  human  being, 

Not  even  the  Emperor's  self,  should  be  entitled 

To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  army. 

If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  events 

Placing  my  honour  and  my  head  in  pledge, 

Needs  must  I  have  full  mastery  in  all 

The  means  tliereto.  What  render'd  this  Gustavus 

Resistless,  and  unconquer'd  upon  earth  ? 

This — that  he  was  the  monarch  in  his  army  ! 

A  monarch,  one  who  is  indeed  a  monai*cb, 

Was  never  yet  subdued  but  by  his  equal. 

But  to  the  point !    The  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Attend  now,  generals ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

The  Prince  Cardinal 
Begins  his  route  at  the  approach  of  spring 
From  the  Milanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
Through  Germany  into  the  Netherlands. 
That  he  may  march  secure  and  unimpeded, 
'Tis  the  Emperor's  will  you  grant  him  a  detachment, 
Of  eight  horse-regiments  from  the  army  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  yes  !  I  understand  ! — Eight  regiments !  Well, 
Right  well  concerted,  father  Lamormaiu  ! 
Eight  thousand  horse !  Yes,  yes !  'Tis  as  it  should 
I  see  it  coming.  [be ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 
All  stands  in  front :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 
The  dictate  of  necessity ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  then? 
What,  my  Lord  Envoy  ?     May  I  not  be  suffer'd 
To  understand,  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
The  sword's  hilt  in  my  grasp  :  and  that  your  court 
Snatch  eagerly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
The  Spanish  title,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 
To  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  army 
Unsubjected  to  my  control?    To  throw  me 
Plumply  aside,— I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
To  venture  that.     My  stipulation  runs. 
That  all  the  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
Where'er  the  German  is  the  native  language. 
Of  Spanish  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
That  take  their  route  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 
There  stands  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
No  syllable !  And  so  the  politic  court 
fiteals  in  a  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
First  makes  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with, 
Till  it  dares  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 
And  make  short  work  with  me. 
What  need  of  all  these  crooked  ways.  Lord  Envoy  ? 
Straight-forward,  man !  H  is  compact  with  me  pinches 
The  Emperor.     He  would  that  I  moved  off  !— 
Well !— I  will  gratify  him ! 

lllere  there  commeneet  an  agitation  among  the 
Oeneralt,  which  increases  continually. 
It  grieves  me  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes ! 
Isee  not  yet,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
The  moneys  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
The  recompense  their  services  demand. 
Still  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
And  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
There  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
And  were  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 


I  was  not  wont  to  make  nice  scrutiny 

After  his  pedigree  or  catechism. 

This  will  be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  come. 

Well— me  no  longer  it  concerns.     iHe  seats  himailf. 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI. 

Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  this ! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  fermentation — 
The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

ISOLANI. 

It  cannot  be  ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  Isolani ! 
What  toe  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  up. 
Will  go  to  wreck— all  go  to  instant  WTeck. 
What  then  ?  another  chieftain  is  soon  found, 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it  ?) 
Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[^During  this  speech,  Isolani,  Tertsky,  Illo,  and 
Maradas  talk  confusedly  with  great  agitation. 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI  (busUy  and  passionately  goinff 

from  one  to  another,  and  soothing  them). 
Hear,  my  commander !  Hear  me,  generals ! 
Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke !    Determine  nothing, 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer !  Friends  ! 
I  hope  all  may  yet  be  set  right  again. 

TERTSKY. 

Away !  let  us  away !  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  ITheygo.. 

BUTLER  (to  QuESTENBERg). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  your  wisdom,  my  Lord  Envoy  J 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come — or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  mal-treatment. 
\_Commotions  heard  from  without. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

A  salutary  counsel Thou,  Octavio  ! 

Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg  ! 

[QuBSTKNBERO  15  about  to  Speak. 
Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  subject ! 
You  have  perform'd  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

iAs  QUESTENBERG  is  going  off  with  Octavio  ;  Gtoetz, 
TiEFENBACH,  KoLATTo,  prcss  in  i  several  other 
Generals  following  them. 

GOETZ. 

Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  ? 

TIEFENBACH  {at  the  Same  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear  ?  That  thou  wilt  leave  us? 

KOLATTO  {at  the  same  time). 
We  will  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN  {with  stateliness,  and  pointing  to 
Illo). 
There!  the  Field-Marshal  knows  our  will.     [_Exit. 
I  While  all  are  going  off  the  stage,  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT    Itf 


SCENE  I. 

A  small  Chamber. 

Illo  and  Tertsky. 

TERTSKY. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business  !  How  intend  you 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet  ? 

ILLO. 

Attend !  We  frame  a  formal  declaration, 

Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  consign  oui'selves 

Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 

His  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  him,  provided 

So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty, 

We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor. — Mark  ! 

This  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear !  this  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet.     No  one  will  find  in  it 

Cause  of  offence  or  scruple.     Hear  now  further ! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vap'ring  wine 

Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 

A  counterfeited  paper,  in  the  which 

This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out, 

Go  round  for  signatures. 

TEBTSKY. 

How  ?  think  you  then 
That  they'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oath, 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  juggle  ? 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  caged  them !  Let  them 

then 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  affirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TERTSKY. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  but  something 
Be  dojie,  let  only  some  decisiveblow 
Set  us  in  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  'tis  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  far,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  generals.     'Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  that  they  are  his — Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them. 
And  he  will  have  them.     Where  he  plunges  in, 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it. 

TERTSKY. 

His  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth. 
That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
Close  at  his  side,  he's  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Igno^nt  of  the  ground  whei'e  I  was  standing.  - 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised  ; 
Talks-  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 

And  when  I  think  I  have  him — off  at  once 

He  has  slipp'd  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 


IJ^JLU. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  I'll  tell  you,  friend ! 
His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else,      [dreamB,, 
Even  in  his   sleep — They  are  his  thoughts,  his 
That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 
The  motions  of  the  planets 

TERTSKY. 

Ay !  you  know 
This  night,  that  is  now  coming,  he  with  Seni 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observations — for  I  hear. 
It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and  crisis  ; 
And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectation. 
Is  to  make  its  procession  in  the  "heaven. 

ILLO. 

Come  !  be  we  bold  and  make  despatch.    Tlie  work 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.     And  let  but  only 

Things  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below 

Mark  what  I  say — the  I'ight  stars  too  will  show 

themselves. 
Come,  to  the  generals.     All  is  in  the  glow. 
And  must  loe  beaten  while  'tis  malleable. 

TERTSKY. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Illo.     I  must  stay 
And  wait  here  for  the  Countess  Tertsky.     Know_5 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.     Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 


I 

Yes 
saw  your  lady  smile  with  such 
/"hat's  in  the  wind  ? 

yes ! 

sly  meaning. 

TERTSKY. 

A  secret. 

Hush! 

she  comes. 
lExit  Ihho. 

SCENE  II. 

{The  Countess  steps  out  from  a  Closet.) 
Count  and  Countess  Tertsky. 

TERTSKY. 

Well — is  she  coming — I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  be  here  instantly. 
You  only  send  him. 

TERTSKY. 

I  am  not  quite  certain 
I  must  confess  it.  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.     You 

know. 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point. 
You  have  o'er-ruled  me,  and  yourself  know  best, 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[^Talking  to  herself  while  she  is  advancinft. 
Here's  no  need  of  full  powers  and  commissions — 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  understand  each  other — 
And  without  words.  What,  could  I  not  unriddle. 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither. 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  chosen 
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To  fetch  her  hither !  This  sham  of  betrothing  her 
To  a  bridegi'oom,*  whom  no  one  knows — No  !  no  I — 
This  may  blind  others!  I  see  through  thee,  Brother! 
But  it  beseems  thee  not,  to  di-aw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.     Not  yet  I — It  all  remains 

Mutely  delivered  up  to  my  finessing 

Well— thou  shalt  not  have  been  deceived,  Duke 
In  her  who  is  thy  sister. [Friedland ! 

SEBVANT  (enters). 

The  commanders ! 

TERTSKY  (to  the  CoUNTESS). 

Take  care  you  heat  his  fancy  and  affections — 
Possess  him  with  a  reverie,  and  send  him, 
Absent  and  dreaming,  to  the  banquet ;  that 
He  may  not  boggle  at  the  signature. 

COUNTESS. 

Take  you  care  of  your  guests ! — Go,send  him  hither. 

TERTSKY. 

All  rests  upon  his  undersigning. 

COUNTESS  (interrupting  him). 

Go  to  your  guests  !  Go 

ILLO  (comes  back). 

Where  art  staying,  Tertsky  ? 
The  house  is  full,,  and  all  expecting  you. 

TERTSKY. 

Instantly  !  instantly  !  [To  the  Countess. 

And  let  him  not 
Stay  here  too  long.     It  might  awake  suspicion 
In  the  old  man 

COUNTESS. 

A  truce  with  your  precautions  ! 
lExeunt  Tertsky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  III. 

CODNTKSS,   aiAX.    PiCCOLOMINI. 

MAX.  (peeping  in  on  the  stage  shily.) 
Aunt  Tertsky  !  may  I  venture  ? 

lAdvances  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 
around  him  with  uneasiness. 

She's  not  here  ! 
Where  is  she  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
In  yonder  comer,  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
Conceal'd  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves  ! 
CSnatches  at  them,  but  the  Countkss  takes  them  herself. 
You  unkmd  Lady  !  You  refuse  me  this— 
You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

COUNTESS. 

And  this  the  thank  you  give  me  for  my  trouble  ? 

MAX. 

O,  if  you  felt  the  oppression  at  mi/  heart  ! 
Since  we've  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself— 
With  such  poor  steaJih  to  hazard  words  and 
These,  these  are  not  my  habits  !  [glances— 

J  In  Germany,  after  honourable  addresses  have  been 
paid  and  formally  accepted,  the  lovers  are  called  Bride 
and  Bridejrroom,  even  though  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place  till  years  afterwards. 


COUNTESS. 

You  have  still 
Many  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend  ! 
But  on  this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
1  must  continue  to  insist  ;  and  only 
On  this  condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

MAX. 

,    But  wherefore  comes  she  not  ? 
Where  is  she  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Into  my  hands  you  must  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.   Wliom  could  you  find,  indeed. 
More  zealously  afiected  to  your  interest  1 
No  soul  on  earth  must  know  it — not  your  father. 
He  must  not,  above  all. 

MAX. 

Alas  !  what  danger  ? 
Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady  !  tell  me.     Is  all  changed  around  me  ? 
Or  is  it  only  I  ? 

I  find  myself. 
As  among  strangers  !     Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish 'd  to  ?     There  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world,  as  this, 

1  was  not  discontented.     Now  how  flat  ! 
How  stale  !  No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavour  in  it ! 
My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father — Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  arms,  my  mihtary  duties — 0  ! 
They  ai*e  such  wearying  toys  ! 

COUNTESS. 

But,  gentle  friend ! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  favour 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world, 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  drivmg  on, 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.     Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  1     Nay, 
No  raillery.     The  turmoil  of  the  camp, 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in. 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation, 
Oppress'd  and  stifled  me.     I  gasp'd  for  air — 
I  could  not  breathe — I  was  constrain'd  to  fly, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling.  Countess  !    In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  here  to  the  heaven's  gate,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother  ; 
A  wretched  painting  'twas,  yet  'twas  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment.     Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendour,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers  ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 


2  I  am  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  dedication  of  the 
cloister  or  the  name  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  near  which  it 
stood.  I  have  translated  it  in  the  former  sense ;  but  fearful 
of  having  made  some  blunder,  I  add  the  original.— Es  ist 
ein  Kloster  hier  zur  Himmelsp/ortt. 
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COUNTESS.  » 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity  ! 
Forget  the  world  around  you.  Meantime,friendship 
Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 
Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 
Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment. 
How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your 


passion 


MAX. 


This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  days  ? 

MAX. 

'T  was  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and — 
That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey  ! 
In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute, 
And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field  : 
Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 
The  safe-guard  which  the  Duke  had  sent  us — heavy 
The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  me, 
And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  words  : 
This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 
To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  father, 
Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends. 
And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger. 
Lost  in  the  many — "  Speak  with  my  aunt  Tertsky ! " 
With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 
She  falter'd.     I  beheld  a  glowing  red 
Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 
Raised  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine — no  longer 
Did  I  control  myself. 

iTlie  Princes*  Thekla  appears  at  the  door,  and 
remains  standing,  observed  by  the  Countkss, 
hut  not  by  PiccoLOMiNi. 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  touch'd  hers ; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by  ; 
It  parted  us — 'Twas  you.     What  since  has  hap- 
You  know.  [pen'd, 

COUNTESS  {after  a  pause,  with  a  stolen  glance  at 
Thekla). 
And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty  ; 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  % 

MAX. 

Of  your  secret  1 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  yes  !  When  in  the  instant  after  you 
I  stepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  there, 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Ta'en  with  surprise — 

MAX.  (with  eagerness). 
Well? 


SCENE  IV. 

Thbkla    hurries  forward).  Countess,  Max.  Piccolomini. 
THEKLA  {to  the  Countess). 

Spare  yourself  the  trouble  : 
That  hears  he  better  from  myself. 

MAX.  {stepping  backward). 

My  Princess  ! 
What  have  you  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  % 


THEKLA  {to  the  Countess). 
Has  he  been  here  long  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes  ;  and  soon  must  go. 
Where  have  you  stay'd  so  long  \ 

THEKLA. 

Alas !  my  mother 
Wept  so  again  !  and  I — I  see  her  suffer. 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 

MAX. 

Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  play'd  round  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 

THEKLA. 

Then  you  saw  me 
With  your  eye  only — and  not  with  your  heart  ? 

MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  the  circle 

Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  father's  arms. 

Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  circle, 

0  !  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  moment 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him  father  ! 

But  his  stern  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling  passion, 

It  dared  not  but  be  silent.     And  those  brilliants. 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  en  wreathed  your  brows, 

Theyscaredmetoo  !  0  wherefore,  wherefore  should 

At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban    [he 

Of  excommunication  round  you, — ^wherefore 

Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 

And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 

The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station  ?     Fitly 

May  love  dare  woo  for  love  ;  but  such  a  splendour 

Might  none  but  monarchs  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hush  !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery  ; 
You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  is  thrown  off. 

\_To  the  Countess. 
He  is  not  in  spirits.     Wherefore  is  he  not  1    . 
'T  is  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gloomy  I 
He  had  quite  another  natui'e  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquent.      [To  Max. 
It  was  my  wish  to  see  you  always  so. 
And  never  otherwise  ! 

MAX. 

You  find  yourself 
In  your  great  father's  arms,  beloved  lady  ! 
All  in  a  new  world,  which  does  homage  to  you, 
And  which,  were't  only  by  its  novelty, 
Delights  your  eye. 

THEKLA. 

Yes  ;  I  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  me  here  :  this  camp, 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy, 
And  binds  to  life,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream  ! 

MAX. 

Alas  !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality. 
Upon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I've  lived  for  these  last  days.    This  mass  of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.     It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life. 
Divides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THEKLA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
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The  unalienable  treasure.     'Tis  a  game, 

Which  having  once  review'd,  I  turn  more  joyous 

Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

IBreakitig  off,  and  in  a  sportive  tone. 
In  this  short  time  that  I've  been  present  here. 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen  ! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  wonder 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

COUNTESS  {recollecting). 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then  ?  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dusky  corners  of  this  house. 

THEKLA  {smiling). 
Ay,  but  the  road  thereto  is  watch 'd  by  spirits, 
Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  the  door. 

COUNTESS  {laughs). 
The  astrological  tower!— How  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable. 
Opens  before  you  even  at  your  approac'i  1 

THEKLA. 

A  dwarfish  old  man  with  a  friendly  face 

And  snow-white  hairs,  Avhose  gracious  sei^-ices 

Were  mine  at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the  doors. 

MAX. 

That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old  Seni. 

THEKLA. 

He  question'd  me  on  many  points ;  for  instance, 
When  I  was  born,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
Whetlier  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

COUNTESS. 

He  wish'd 
To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 

THEKLA. 

My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook  his  head 

With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  lines,  methought, 

Did  not  square  over  truly  with  his  wishes. 

COUNTESS. 

Well,  Princess,  and  what  found  you  in  this  tower  ? 
My  highest  privilege  has  be°n  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

THEKLA. 

It  was  a  strange 
Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  daylight,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
'T  was  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast.     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  Ught  was  there 
But  from  these  stars:  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them. 
«  These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
«  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
bpiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opposite,  the  kmg  with  the  red  light, 
An  arm'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars ; 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright. 
On  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And  the  left  hand,  lo  I  Mercuiy,  with  wings. 


Quite  in  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels !  'T  is  not  merely 

The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years 

Tlian  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place  • 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismnns. 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  wat'ry   depths;   all   these   have 

vanish'd. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  friend;'  and  to  tjie  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down  :  and  even  at  this  day 
'T  is  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great. 
And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  tliat  's  fair ! 

THEKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  too,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry. 

Will  learn  acquaintance  Avith  this  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us. 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 

With  sparklmg  stars  for  flowers. 

COUNTESS. 

Not  only  roses, 
But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven,  and  well  for  you 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune. 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 
Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 
Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 
Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no  wish 
Will  have  rema'm'd  for  his  great  heart !  Enough 
Has  he  perform'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 
Live  for  himself  and  his.     To  his  domains 
Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 
Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reichenberg, 
And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly — 
Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 
Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 
His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid 
He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 
A  princely  patronage  to  every  art. 


*  No  more  of  talk,  where  god  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend  familiar,  used 
To  sit  indulgent.  Paradise  Lost,  B.  IX . 
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And  to  all  worth  a  Sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  courses — 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it. 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  was  that  ? 
Did  you  hear  nothing  ?  Seem'd,  as  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

lExit  Countess. 


SCENE  V. 
Thekla  and  Max.  PiccoLOMitfi. 

THEKLA  (as  soon  as  the  Countess  is  out  of  sight,  in 

a  quick  low  voice  to  Piccolomini). 
Don't  trust  them !  They  are  false ! 

MAX. 

Impossible ! 

THEKLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.    I  saw  at  once. 
They  had  a  purpose. 

MAX. 

Puri)ose !  but  what  purpose  ? 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it  ? 

THEKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you ;  but  yet  believe  me : 
There's  some  design  in  this !  to  make  us  happy, 
To  realise  our  union — trust  me,  love ! 
They  but  pretend  to  wish  it. 

MAX. 

But  these  Tertskys — 
Why  use  we  them  at  all  ?  Why  not  your  mother  ? 
Excellent  creature !  she  deserves  from  us 
A  full  and  filial  confidence. 

THEKLA. 

She  doth  love  you. 
Doth  rate  you  high  before  all  others—but — 
But  such  a  secret — she  would  never  have 
The  courage  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we"  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret  ? 
1  love  not  secrets.     Mark,  what  I  will  do. 
I'll  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet — let  him 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes ! — He  is  true, 
He  wears  no  mask — he  hates  all  crooked  ways — 
He  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 

THEKLA  (Jails  on  his  neck).  ^"  '''" 
THaFaxe  you  I 

MAX. 

You  knew  him  only  since  this  morn !  but  I . 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  very  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves,  in  order  to  unite  us  ? 
You  are  silent  ? — 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 
What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father  ? 


THEKLA. 

I  ?  Nothing.  Only  he's  so  occupied — 
He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 
The  happiness  of  us  two.     iTaking  his  hand  tenderlp. 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Tertskys — we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve ; — and  in  all  else  rely — 
On  our  own  hearts ! 

MAX. 

0  !  shall  we  e'er  be  happy  ? 

THEKLA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now  1  Art  thou  not  mine  ? 

Am  I  not  thine  ?  There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofty  courage — 't  is  love  gives  it  me ! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open — ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee — so  decorum  dictates : 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  for  truth. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  ? 


SCENE  VI. 

To  them  enters  the  Countess  Tertsky. 

COUNTESS  (in  a  pressing  manner). 

Come! 

My  husband  sends  me  for  you — It  is  now 

The  latest  moment. 

[Thep  not  appearing  to  attend  to  what  she  xays,  she 
steps  between  them. 

Part  you ! 

THEKLA. 

0,  not  yet ! 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment. 

COUNTESS. 

Ay !  Then  time 
Flies  swiftly  with  your  Highness,  Princess  niece ! 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt. 

COUNTESS. 

Away !  away ! 
The  folks  begin  to  miss  you.     Twice  already 
His  father  has  ask'd  for  him. 

THEKLA. 

Ha !  his  father ! 

COUNTESS, 

You  undei'stand  that,  niece  ! 

THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  1 
'T  is  not  his  proper  company.     They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he's  too  young  for  them. 
In  brief,  he  suits  not  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

You  mean,  you'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here  ? 

THEKLA  (with  energy). 
Yes !  you  have  hit  it,  aunt !  That  is  my  meaning. 
Leave  him  here  wholly !  Tell  the  company — 

COUNTESS. 

What !  have  you  lost  your  senses,  niece  ? — 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.     Come ! 

MAX.  (to  Thekla). 
Lady,  I  must  obey.  Farewell,  dear  lady ! 

[THKKX.A  turns  away  from  him  with  a  quick  motion. 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  1 
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THEKLA  (without  looking  at  him). 

Nothing.     Go ! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry — 

[He  draws  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meet,  the  stands 
silent  a  moment,  then  throvis  herself  into  his 
arms  .•  he  presses  her  fast  to  his  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Off  !  Heavens !  if  any  one  should  come  ! 
Hark !  What's  that  noise !  It  comes  this  way. — Off ! 
[Max.  tears  himself  avody  out  of  her  arms,  and  goes. 
The  Countess  accompanies  him.     Thekla  fol- 
lotcs  him  with  her  eyes  at  first,  walks  restlessly 
across  the  room,  then  slops,  and  remains  stand- 
ing, lost  in  thought.    A  guitar  lies  on  the  table, 
y-      she  seizes  it  as  by  a  sudden  emotion,  and  after 
/^\^*/jc  Juts  played  a  while  an  irregular  and  melan- 
»vjr    choly  symphony,   she  falls  gradually  into  the 
;r        music  and  sings. 

THEKLA  (plays  and  sings). 
The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 
The  damsel  paces  along  the  shore  ; 
The  billows  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might ; 
And  she  flings  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night; 

Her  bosom  is  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
There's  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 
Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away ! 
I  've  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day — 

Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.^ 

'  I  found  it  not  in  my  power  to  translate  this  song  with 
literal  fidelity,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  Alcaic 
movement ;  and  have  therefore  added  the  original  with  a 
prose  translation.  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  more  for- 
tunate. 

THEKLA  {spielt  und  singt). 
Der  Eichwald  brauset,  die  Wolken  ziehn, 
Das  Magdlein  wandelt  an  Ufers  GrUn  ; 
Es  bricht  sich  die  Welle  mit  Macht,  mit  Macht, 
Und  sie  singt  hinaus  in  die  finstre  Nacht, 

Das  Auge  von  "Weinen  getrtibet : 
Das  Hcrz  ist  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist  leer, 
Und  weitcr  giebt  sie  dem  Wunsche  nichts  mehr. 
Du  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zurOck, 
Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  GlUck, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  imd  geliebet 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

THEKLA  (plays  and  sings). 
The  oak-forest  bellows,  the  clouds  gather,  the  damsel 
walks  to  and  fro  on  the  green  of  the  shore;  the  wave 
breaks  with  might,  with  might,  and  she  smgs  out  into 
the  dark  night,  her  eye  discoloured  with  weeping:  the 
heart  is  dead,  the  world  is  empty,  and  further  gives  it 
nothing  more  to  the  wish.  Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child 
home.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this  world,  I  have 
lived  and  have  loved. 

I  cannot  but  add  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with 

which  the  author  of  "  The  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and 

Blind  Margaret"  has  favoured  me,  and  which  appears  to 

me  to  have  caught  the  happiest  manner  of  our  old  ballads. 

The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threafning, 

The  cavern  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan  ! 
Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching. 
Thus  in  the  dark  night  she  singeth  alone. 
Her  eye  upward  roving : 
The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely. 

In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss  • 
To  thy  heaven.  Holy  One,  take  home  thy  little  one, 
I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliaa, 
Both  living  and  loving. 


SCENE  jjSf 
Countess  (returns),  Thbkla. 
COUNTESS. 

Fie,  lady  niece !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him. 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
And  so  must  be  flung  after  him !  For  you, 
Duke  Friedland's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought. 
It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  your- 
More  chary  of  your  person.  [self 

THEKLA  (rising). 

And  what  mean  you  ? 

COUNTESS. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
Who  gou  are,  and  who  he  is.     But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr'd  to  you. 

THEKLA. 

What  then  ? 

COUNTESS. 

That  you  're  daughter  of  the  Prince  Duke  Fried- 
land. 

THEKLA. 

Well— and  what  farther? 

COUNTESS. 

What  ?  a  pretty  question ' 

THEKLA. 

He  was  born  that  which  we  have  but  become. 
He  's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family. 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COUNTESS. 

Are  you  dreaming  ? 
Talking  in  sleep?  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honour  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

THEKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Methinks  't  were  well  though  not  to  run  the  hazard. 

THEKLA. 

His  father  loves  him ;  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 


COUNTESS. 


Hisf 


His  father !  his!  But  yours  niece,  what  of  yours? 

THEKLA. 

Why  I  begm  to  think  you  fear  his  father. 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man ! 
His  father,  his,  I  mean. 

COUNTESS  (looks  at  her  as  scrutinizing). 

Niece,  you  are  false. 

THEKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  ?  O,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.     Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! — 

THEKLA  (interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to 
soothe  her.) 
Nay  now,  be  friends  with  me. 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

THEKLA. 

I  believe  you. 
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COUNTESS. 

Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  out 

His  most  important  life  in  toils  of  war, 

Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  bUss, 

Had  banish'd  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you  1  At  length 

To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man       [thinks, 

That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !  All  this,  me- 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

THEKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  affectionate  fate. 
Out  of  his  fearful  and  enormous  being, 
Will  but  prepare  the  joys  of  life  for  me — 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  seest  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyance  hast  thou  stepp'd, 
For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Deck'd  out,  no  guests  the.nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.  Or  think'st  thou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding  ! 
Thou  see'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling, 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !  Give  thou  proof, 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — his 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart. 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

THEKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent. 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his — his  daughter — his,  the  Mighty  ! 
His  fame,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  waken'd  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  offer  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. " 

That  is  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it. 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

THEKLA. 

My  fate  hath  shown  me  him,  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  should  offer  up  myself.     In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

COUNTESS. 

Not  thy  fate  hath  shown  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather — 't  was  thy  heart,  my  child ! 

THEKLA. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his !     His  present — his  alone. 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me  ?     He  hath 
A  right  to  his  own  creature.     What  was  I 
Ere  his  fair  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  wouldst  oppose  thy  father  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  detennined  with  thy  person  ? 

[Thkkla  remaint  silent.    The  Couxtkss  continues. 


Thou  mean'st  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  1— Child, 
His  name  is  Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

Mf/  name  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

COUNTESS. 

What  ?  he  has  vanquish'd  all  impediment. 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him  ?     Child !  child  ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone  ; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.  Dear  child^^ 
I  will  not  frighten  thee.     To  that  extreme, 
I  trust,  it  ne'er  shall  come.     His  will  is  yet 
Unknown  to  me :  't  is  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty  fortunes, 
Should'st  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  love-sick  maiden  ; 
And  like  some  poor  cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  prize  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it. 

ZExit  C0UNTE3^ 

THEKLA   (who   during   the  last  speech  had  beef^ 

standing  evidently  lost  in  her  reflections). 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.     It  turns 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so ! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here, 
Not  one  true  heart !  we  've  nothing  but  ourselves! 

0  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affections. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 

The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here  ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel, 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 
\_Music  from  the  banquet-room  is  heard. 
There  's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house. 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum. 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape, 

1  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 

It  draws  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  power — 
And  lo  !  the  abyss — and  thither  am  I  moving — 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

IThe  music  from  the  banquet-room  becomes  louder 
O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish, 
Many  and  dark  heaven  drives  his  clouds  together. 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  heights. 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chasms, 
'And  fiends  and  angels,  mingling  in  their  fury. 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

iExit  T|},BW-k. 


A  large  Saloon  lighted  up  with  festal  Splendour  /  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Stage,  a  Table  richly 
set  out,  at  which  eight  Generals  are  sitting,  among  whom 
are  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Tbrtsky,  and  Maradas. 
Right  and  left  of  this,  but  farther  back,  two  other  Tables, 
at  each  of  tohich  six  Persons  are  placed.  The  Middle 
Door,  which  is  standing  open,  gives  to  the  Prospect  a 

1  There  are  few,  who  will  not  have  taste  enough  to  laugh 
at  the  two  concluding  lines  of  this  soliloquy ;  and  still  fewer, 
I  would  fain  hope,  who  would  not  have  been  more  disposed 
to  shudder,  had  I  given  a  faithful  translation.  For  the 
readers  of  German  I  have  added  the  original : 
Blind- wUthend-schleudert  selbst  der  Gott  der  Frende 
Den  Pechkranz  in  das  brennende  Gebaude. 
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^fottrth  Table,  with  the  tame  number  q/'  Persons.  More 
forward  stands  the  Sideboard.  The  whole  front  of  the 
Stage  is  kept  open  for  the  Pages  and  Servants  in  waiting. 
All  is  in  motion.  The  Band  of  Music  belonging  to 
Tkrtsky's  Regiment  march  across  the  Stage,  and  draw 
up  round  the  Tables.  Before  they  are  quite  off  from  the 
Front  of  the  Stage,  Max.  Piccolomini  appears,  Tertsky 
advances  towards  him  with  a  Paper,  IsoLAVr  comes  up 
to  meet  Aim  with  a  Beaker  or  Service-cup. 

Tbrtsky,  Isolani,  Max,  Piccolomini. 

ISOLAM. 

Here,  brother,  what  we  love  !   Why,  where  hast 

been ! 
Oflf  to  thy  place — quick  !  Tertsky  here  has  given 
The  mother's  holiday  wine  up  to  free  booty. 
Here  it  goes  on  as  at  the  Heidelberg  castle. 
Ahready  hast  thou  lost  the  best.     They're  giving 
At  yonder  table  ducal  crowns  in  shares  ; 
There's  Sternberg's  lands  and  chattels  are  put  up, 
With  Eggenberg's,  Stawata's,  Lichtensteiu's, 
And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalities. 
Be  nimble,  lad  !  and  something  may  turn  up 
For  thee — who  knows  I  ofiF— to  thy  place  !  quick ! 

nuirch  ! 
TiEFENBACH  and  GOETZ  (call  out  from  the  second 
and  third  tables). 
Coiint  Piccolomini ! 

TERTSKY. 

Stop,  ye  sliall  have  him  in  an  instant — Read 
This  oath  here,  whether  as  'tis  here  set  forth, 
The  wording  satisfies  you.     They've  all  read  it, 
Each  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
His  individual  signature. 

MAX.  (reads). 
*'  lugratis  servire  nefas." 

ISOLANI. 

That  sounds  to  my  ears  very  much  like  Latin, 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may't  mean  1 

TERTSKY. 

No  honest  man  will  serve  a  thankless  master. 

UAX. 

"  Inasmuch  as  our  supreme  Commander,  the 
illustrious  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  consequence  of 
the  manifold  affronts  and  grievances  which  he  has 
received,  had  expressed  his  determination  to  quit 
the  Emperor,  but  on  our  unanimous  entreaty  has 
graciously  consented  to  remain  still  with  the  army, 
and  not  to  part  from  us  without  our  approbation 
thereof,  so  we,  collectively  and  each  in  particular, 
in  the  stead  of  an  oath  personally  taken,  do  hereby 
oblige  ourselves — likewise  by  him  honourably  and 
faithfully  to  hold,  and  in  nowise  whatsoever  from 
him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready  to  shed  for  his  inter- 
ests the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  so  far,  namely,  as 
our  oath  to  the  Emperor  will  permit  it.  ( These 
last  words  are  repeated  by  Isolam.)  In  testimony 
of  which  we  subscribe  our  names." 

TERTSKY. 

Now  !— are  you  willing  to  subscribe  this  paper  ? 

ISOLANI. 

Why  should  he  not  ?  All  officers  of  honour 
Can  do  it,  ay,  must  do  it Pen  and  ink  here  I 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  let  it  rest  till  after  meal. 

ISOLANI  (dratcing  Max.  alonrj). 
Come,  Max. 
[Both  seat  themselves  at  their  table. 


«:  <y 


SCENE  'tTi.    '  V 
Tertsky,  Neumann. 

TERTSKY  (beckons  to  Neumann  who  is  waiting  at 
the  side- table,  and  steps  forward  with  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage). 

Have  you  the  copy  with  you,  Neumann  1    Give  it. 

It  may  be  changed  for  the  other  i 

NEUMANN. 

I  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line  ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  difference, 
Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause. 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 

TERTSKY. 

Right !  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with  this — 
It  has  performed  its  business — to  the  fire  with  it — 
[Neumann  lays  the  copy  on  the  table,  and  stepe 
back  again  to  the  side-table. 


SCENE*.'  \>^     * 
Illo  (comes  out  from  the  second  Chamber),  Tertsky. 
ILLO. 

How  goes  it  with  young  Piccolomini ! 

TERTSKY. 

All  right,  I  think.     He  has  started  no  objection. 

ILLO. 

He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about — 

He  and  his  father.     Have  an  eye  on  both  ! 

TERTSKY. 

How  looks  it  at  your  t^ble  :  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring  ? 

ILLO. 

0,  quite  cordial. 
They  are  quite  cordial  in  the  scheme.     We  have 

them. 
And  'tis  as  I  predicted  too.     Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  station.     *'  Since  we're  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not," 
Says  Montecuculi,  "  ay,  why  nOt  onward. 
And  make  conditions  with  the  Emperor 
There  in  his  own  Vienna  ?  "     Trust  me.  Count, 
Were  it  not  for  these  said  Piccolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat. 


How  goes  it  there  ?  Hush  ! 


And  Butler  1 


SCENEJCL  "^/^  ' 
To  Ihem  enter  BvrhZRfrom  the  second  table. 

BUTLER. 

Don't  disturb  yourselves. 
Field  Marshal,  I  have  understood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  scheme  ;  and  as  to  me, 

iWith  an  air  qf  mystery. 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLO  (with  vivacity).  ^ 

May  we,  Butler  I 
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BUTLER. 

With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me  1 

You  understand  me  ?  My  fidelity 

The  Duke  may  put  to  any  proof — I'm  with  him  ! 

Tell  him  so  !  I'm  the  Emperor's  officer, 

As  long  as  'tis  his  pleasure  to  remain 

The  Emperor's  general !  and  Friedland's  servant, 

As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 

TERTSKY. 

You  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stern  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  services. 

BUTLER  {wiln  a  haughty  look). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
To  sale,  Count  Tertsky  !  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Offer  myself  of  my  own  fi-ee  accord. — 
But  that  is  past !  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment. 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humour  to  believe. 
The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant. 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  light  that  moves  before  them  ? 


Ey? 
Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  Generals  ! 
My  real  motives — they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect  [or 
That  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment — 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause, 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of- honour. 
Which  he  so  long  had  trodden.  Come,  my  friends  ! 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness, 
Because  I  know  and  have  looked  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  have  determined. 


Say, 
And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you  1 

BUTLER. 

A  friend  !  I  give  you  here  my  hand  !  I'm  yours 

With  all  I  have.     Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  the  Duke  want. — Go,  tell  him,  sirs- ! 

I've  earn'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service, 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor. 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeathed  him. 

He  is  my  heir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world  ;  nought  know  I  of  the  feeling 

That  binds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

'Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs — a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions  1 

BUTLER.  " 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 
To  Prague — and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 
From  lowest  stable  duty  I  climb 'd  up,  - 
Such  was  the  fate  of  war,  to  this  high  rank, 


The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 
And  Wallenstein  too  is  a  child  of  luck  ; 
I  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 

ILLO. 

All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other. 

BUTLER. 

This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave. 

To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment,  o  t^  ' 

The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Maine 

To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.     He  of  Halberstadt, 

That  Mansfeldt,  wanted  but  a  longer  life 

To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lordship 

That  should  reward  his  courage.     Who  of  these 

Equals  our  Friedland  ?  there  is  nothing,  nothing 

So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 

TERTSKY. 

That's  spoken  like  a  man  ! 

BUTLER. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian — 
I'll  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come,  to  the  company  ! 

TERTSKY. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar  ?  Ho  I 
Let  the  best  wines  come  up.     Ho  !  cheerly,  boy ! 
Luck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  welcome. 
lExcunt,  each  to  his  taltle. 


SCENE  xrr. 


•^. 


Tfie  Mastkr  of  the  Cellar  advancing  with  Neiijuann, 
Servants  passing  backwards  and  forwards. 

MASTER   OP    THE    CELLAR. 

The  best  wine  !  O  :  if  my  old  mistress,  his  lady 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on,  she 
would  turn  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes, 
sir  officer  !  'tis  all  down  the  hill  with  this  noble 
house  !  no  end,  no  moderation  !  And  this  marriage 
with  the  Duke's  sister,  a  splendid  connection,  a 
very  splendid  connection  !  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir 
officer,  it  looks  no  good. 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven  foi'bid  !  Why,  at  this  very  moment  the 
whole  prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom ! 

MASTER   OF    THE  CELLAR, 

You  think  so  ? — Well,  well  !  much  may  be  said 
on  that  head. 

FIRST   SERVANT   (comes). 

Burgundy  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER   OF   THE   CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  an't  the  seventieth 
flask — 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiefen- 
bach,  sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR  {continuing  his  dis''ourse 
to  Neumann). 
They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival 
kings  and  electors  in  their  pomp  and  splendour  ; 
and  wherever  the  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does- 
my  gracious  master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink 
— (to  the  Servants.) — What  do  you  stand  there 
listening  for  ?  I  will  let  you  know  you  have  legs 
presently.  Off !  see  to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks ! 


VOL.  I. 
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Look  there  !    Count  Palfi  has  an  empty  glass  be- 
fore him  ! 

RUNNER  (comes). 
The  great  service-cup  is  w.intcd,  sir  ;  that  rich 
gold  cup  with  tlie  Bohemian  amis  on  it.     The 
Count  says  ^ou  know  which  it  is. 

MASTF.R  OF    THE   CELLAR. 

Ay  !  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  coi'onation 
by  the  ai'tist  William — there  was  not  such  another 
prize  in  the  whole  booty  at  Prague. 

RUNNER. 

The  same  ! — a  health  is  to  go  round  in  him. 

MASTER  OF  tHE  CELLAR  (shaking  his  head  tohile  he 
fetches  and  rinses  the  cups). 
This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearers — 
this  goes  to  Vienna. 

NEUMANN. 

Peraiit  me  to  look  at  it. — Well,  this  is  a  cup 
indeed  !  How  heavy  !  as  well  it  may  be,  being  all 
gold. — And  what  neat  things  ai-e  embossed  on  it ! 
how  natural  and  elegant  they  look  ! — There,  on 
that  first  quarter,  let  me  see.  That  proud  Amazon 
there  on  liorseback,  she  tliat  is  taking  a  leap  over 
the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a 
hat  together  with  a  banner,  on  which  there's  a 
goblet  represented.  Can  you  tell  me  what  all  this 
signifies  ? 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  woman  whom  you  see  thei'e  on  horseback, 
is  the  Free  Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That 
is  signified  by  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery 
steed  on  which  she  is  riding.  The  hat  is  the 
pride  of  man  ;  for  he  who  cannot  keep  his  hat  on 
before  kmgs  and  emperoi-s  is  no  free  man. 


But 


NEUMANN. 

,hat  is  the  cup  there  on  the  banner  ? 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  cup  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  our  forefathers'  times.  Our 
forefathei's  in  the  wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from 
the  Poi)e  tliis  noble  privilege  :  for  the  Pope,  you 
know,  will  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your 
truo  Moravian  values  nothing  beyond  the  cup  ; 
it  is  his  costly  jewel,  and  lias  cost  the  Bohemians 
their  precious  blood  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

NEUMANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
there,  over  it  all  ? 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

That  signifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which 
we  forced  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious, 
never  to  be  enough  valued  parchment,  that  secures 
to  the  new  Church  the  old  privileges  of  free  ring- 
ing and  open  psalmody.  But  since  he  of  Steier- 
mark  has  ruled  over  us,  that  is  at  an  end  ;  and 
after  the  battle  at  Prague,  in  which  Count  Palatine 
Frederick  lost  crown  and  empire,  our  faith  hangs 
upon  the  pulpit  and  the  altar — and  our  brethren 
look  at  their  homes  over  their  shouldei-s  ;  but  the 
letter-ix>yal  the  Emperor  himself  cut  to  pieces 
with  his  scissars. 

NEUMANN. 

Why,  my  good  Master  of  the  Cellar  !  you  are 
deep  read  in  the  chrenicles  of  your  countiy  ? 

BIASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for  that  reason 
were  they  minstrels,  and  served  under  Procopius 


and  Ziska.  Peace  be  with  theii'  ashes !  Well, 
well  !  they  fought  for  a  good  cause  though — 
There  !  carry  it  up  ! 

NEUMANN. 

Stay !  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter. 
Look  there  !  That  is,  when  at  Pi*ague  Castle  the 
Imperial  Counselloi's,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were 
hurled  down  head  over  heels.  'Tis  even  so!  there 
stands  Count  Thur  who  commands  it. 

[Runner  takes  the  tervice-cup  and  goes  qf  with  it 
MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

0  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was 
the  three-and-twentieth  of  INJay,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand,  six  liundred,  and  eighteen. 
It  seems  to  me  as  it  were  but  yesterday — from 
that  unlucky  day  it  all  begjin,  all  the  heart-aches 
of  the  country.  Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen 
years,  and  thex'e  has  never  once  been  peace  on 
the  earth. 

[Ifealth  drank  aloud  at  the  second  table. 

The  Pi'ince  of  Weimar  !  Huri'a  ! 

[_At  the  third  and  fourth  table. 
Long  live   Prince   William  !  Long  live  Duke 
Bernard  !  Hurra  !  i,Music  strikes  up. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  'em  !  Hear  'em  !  What  an  uproar  ! 
SECOND  SERVANT  (comes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear  ?     They  have  drank  the  Prince 
of  Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander  ! 
FIRST  SERVANT  (speaking  at  the  same  time). 
The  Lutheran  ! 

SECOND   SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a 
nibbling  mouse. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Po,  po  !  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things 
come  out.  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not ! 
— You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  except 
when  you  are  called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 
[To  the  Runner,  to  whom  he  gives  secretly  a  flask 
of  wine,  keeping  ?iis  eye  on  the  Master  of  the 
Cellar,  standing  between  him  and  the  Runner. 
Quick,    Thomas  !   before    the   Master  of   the 
Cellar  runs  this  way — 'tis  a  flask  of  Frontignac! 
— Snapped  it  up  at  the  third  table — Canst  go  off 
with  it  ? 

RUNNER  (hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right !  [.Exit  the  Second  9er\'ant. 

THIRD  SERVANT  (aside  to  the  Fii-st). 
Be  on  the  hark,  Jack  !  that  we  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  to  father  Quivoga — He  will  give  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having 
something  to  do  behind  lUo's  chaii' — He  is  the 
man  for  speeches  to  make  you  stare  with  ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (tO  NeUMANN^. 

Wlio,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  ne  with 
the  cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with 
Esterhats  1 

NEUMANN. 

Ay  !  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  con- 
fide too  much.  He  calls  hunself  Maradas,  a 
Spaniard  is  he. 
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MA.STER  OP  THE  CELLAR  (impatiently). 
Spaniard!  Spaniard! — I  teli  you, friend,  nothing 
good  conies  of  those  Spaniards.    All  these  out- 
landish fellows  ^  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

NEUMANN. 

Fy,  fy  !  you  should  not  say  so,  friend.  There 
are  among  them  our  very  best  generals,  and  those 
on  whom  the  Duke  at  this  moment  relies  the 
most. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

\_Taking  the  flask  out  of  the  Runner's  pocfcef. 

My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket. 

[Tertsky  hurries  in,  fetches  away  the  Paper  and 

calls  to  a  Servant  for  Pen  and  Ink,  and  goes  to 

the  back  of  the  Stage. 

>L4.STER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (to  the  Servants). 
The  Lieutenant-General  stands  up. — Be  on  the 
watch. — Now  !     They  break  up. — Off  and  move 
back  the  foi-ms. 

[They  rise  at  all  the  tables,  the  Servants  hurry  off 
the  front  of  the  Stage  to  the  Tables  ;  part  of  the 
guests  come  forward. 


SCENE  4pe 

OcTAvio  PrccoLOMiNi cntcrs  in  conversation  with  Maradas, 
and  both  place  themselves  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  Stage 
on  one  side  of  the  Proscenium.  On  the  side  directly 
opposite,  BIax.  Pxccolomini,  by  himself,  lost  in  thought, 
and  taking  no  part  in  any  thing  that  is  going  forward. 
The  middle  space  between  both,  but  rather  more  distant 
from  the  edge  of  the  Stage,  is  filled  up  by  Butler,  Isolani, 
GoETz,  TiEFENBACH,  and  K01.ATT0. 

ISOLANI  (while  the  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good-night,  good  night,  Kolatto  !  Good  night, 
Lieutenant-General ! — I  should  rather  say,  good 
morning. 

GOETZ  (to  TiEFENBAGh). 

Noble  brother  !  (making  the  usual  compliment 
after  meals). 

TIEFENBACH. 

Ay  !  'twas  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Yes,  ray  Lady  Countess  understands  tliese 
matters.  Her  mother-in-law.  Heaven  rest  her 
soul,  taught  her  ! — Ah  !  that  was  a  housewife  for 
you  ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  set- 
ting out  a  table. 

OCTAVIO  (aside  to  Maradas). 

Do  me  the  favour  to  talk  to  me — talk  of  what 
you  will  —  or  of  nothing.  Only  preserve  the 
appearance  at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish 
to  stand  by  myself,  and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there 
will  be  goings  on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive 
observation.  (He  continues  to  fix  his  eye  on  the 
whole  following  scene.) 

ISOLANI  (on  the  point  of  going). 
Lights  !  lights  ! 

I  There  is  a  humour  in  the  original  which  cannot  be 
given  in  the  translation.  •'  Die  Wtlschen  alle,"  <fec.  which 
word  in  classical  German  means  the  Italians  alone ;  but 
in  its  first  sense,  and  at  present  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the 
word,  signifies  foreigners  in  general.  Our  word  wall-nuts, 
I  suppose,  means  outlandishTxaXB—yfaWim  nuces,  in  German 
«•  Welfiche  NUsse." 


TERTSKY  (advances  with  the  Paper  to  Isot.ani). 
Nflble  brother  ;  two  minutes  longer ! — Here  is 
something  to  subscribe. 

ISOLANI. 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  like — but  you  must 
excuse  me  from  reading  it. 

TERTSKY. 

There  is  no  need.     It  is  the  oath  which  you 
have  ah'eady  read. — Only  a  few  marks  of  your 
pen  ! 
[Isolani  hands  over  the  Paper  to  Octavio  respectfully. 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  nay,  first  come  first  served.     There  is  no 
precedence  here.     (Octavio  runs  over  the  Paper ' 
ivith  apparent  indifference.  Tertsky  watches  him 
at  some  distance.) 

GOETZ  (to  Tertsky). 

Noble   Count !  with  your  permission  —  Good 
night. 

TERTSKY. 

Where's  the  hurry?     Come,  one  other  compos- 
ing di'aught.     r To /Ae  Servants). — Ho! 

GOETZ. 

Excuse  me — an't  able. 

TERTSKY. 

A  thimble-full  ! 

GOETZ. 

Excuse  me. 

TIEFENBACH  (sitS  doivu). 

Pardon  me,  nobles  ! — This   standing  does  not 
agree  with  me. 

TERTSKY. 

Consult  only  your  own  convenience,  General ! 

TIEFENBACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach — only  my  legs 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (pointing  at  his  corpulence). 
Poor  legs  !  how  should  they !  Such  an  un- 
merciful load  !  (Octavio  subscribes  his  name,  and 
reaches  over  the  Paper  to  Tertsky,  who  gives  it 
to  IsoLANi  J  a7id  he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his 
name.) 

TIEFENBACH. 

'Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  first  brought 
it  on.     Out  in  all  weathers— ice  and  snow— no 

help  for  it I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all 

the  days  of  my  life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makes  no 
nice  inquiries  about  the  season. 
TEBTSKY  (observing  Isolani,  whose  hand  trembles 
excessively  so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen. 

Have  you  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble 
brother  ? — Dispatch  it. 

ISOLANI.  , 

The  sins  of  youth  !     I  have  already  tried  the 
chalybeate  waters.     Well — I  must  bear  it. 

[Tertsky  gives  the  Paper  to  Maradas  ;  he  steps  to 
the  table  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  Butler). 
You  are  not  over  fond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
Colonel  !     I   have   observed  it.     You  would,   1 
think,  find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the 
uproar  of  a  battle,  than  of  a  feast. 

BUTLER. 

I  must  confess,  'tis  not  in  ray  way. 
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OCTAVio  {stepping  nearer  to  him  friendlily). 
Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  I 
am  not  a  little  glad,  my  much-honoured  Colonel 
Butler,  fliat  we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A 
half  dozen  good  friends  at  most,  at  a  small  round 
table,  a  glass  of  genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and 
a  rational  conversation— that's  my  taste  ! 

BUTLER. 

And  mine  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 

[The  paper  comes  to  Tiefenbach,  who  glances  over 
it  at  the  same  time  xcith  Goetz  and  Kolatto. 
Maradas  in  the  mean  time  returns  to  Octavio. 
All  this  takes  place,  the  conversation  tcithBxrrhKR 
proceeding  uninterrupted. 

ocTAvro  {introducing  Maradas  to  Butler). 
Don   Balthasar  Maradas  !    likewise  a  man  of 
our  stamp,  and  long  ago  your  admirer. 

[Butler  hoics. 
OCTAVIO  {continuing). 
You  are  a  stranger  here — 't  was  but  yesterday 
you  arrived — you  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and 
means  here.  'T  is  a  wretched  place — I  know,  at 
our  age,  one  loves  to  be  snug  and  quiet — What  if 
you  moved  your  lodgings  ? — Come,  be  my  visitor. 
(Butler  makes  a  low  bow.)  Nay,  without  compli- 
ment ! — For  a  friend  like  you,  I  have  still  a  corner 
remaining. 

butler  {coldly). 
Your  obliged  humble  servant,  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant General ! 

[The  paper  comes  to  Butler,  wfto  goes  to  the  table 
to  subscribe  it.  Tlie  front  of  the  stage  is  vacant, 
so  that  both  the  Pjccolominis,  eacli  on  the  side 
where  he  had  been  from  the  commencement  of  the 
scene,  remain  alone. 

OCTAVIO  {after  having  some  time  watched  .his  son 
in  silence,  advances  somewhat  nearer  to  him). 
You  were  long  absent  from  us,  friend  ! 

MAX. 

I urgent  business  detained  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

And,  I  observe,  you  are  still  absent  ! 

MAX. 

You  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes 
me  silent. 

OCTAVIO  {advancing  still  nearer). 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business 
was  that  detained  you  ?  Tcrtslcy  knows  it  without 
asking? 

MAX. 

What  does  Tertsky  know  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 
ISOLANI  {who  has  been  attending  to  them  from  some 
distance,  steps  up). 

Well  done,  father !  Rout  out  his  baggage !  Beat 
up  his  quarters  I  there  is  something  there  that 
should  not  be. 

tertsky  {with  the  paper). 
Is  there  none  wanting  ?   Have  the  whole  sub- 
scribed I 

OCTAVIO. 

All. 

tertsky  {calling  aloud). 
Ho  1  Who  subscribes  l 

butler  (to  Tertsky). 
Count  the  names.    There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 


Here  is  a  cross. 

tiefenbach. 
That  's  my  mark. 

ISOLANT. 

He  cannot  write  ;  but  his  cross  is  a  good  cross, 
and  is  honoured  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 

OCTAVIO  {presses  on  to  Max.). 
Come,  general !  let  us  go.     It  is  late. 

TERTSKY. 

One  Piccolomini  only  has  signed. 

ISOLANI  {pointing  to  Max.). 
Look  !  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who- 
has  had  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the 
whole  evening.     (Max.  receives  the  paper  from 
Tertsky,  which  he  looks  upon  vacantly). 


'    SCENE  XW.      V^  ' 

To  these  enter  Illo  from  the  inner  room.  He  has  in  his 
hand  a  golden  service-cup,  and  is  extremely  distempered 
with  drinking  ;  Goetz  and  Butler/o^Zom*  him,  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  him  back. 

ILLO. 

What  do  you  want  ?  Let  me  go. 

GOETZ  and  butler. 

Drink  no  more,  Illo  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  drink 
no  more. 

ILLO  {goes  up  to  Octavio,  and  shakes  him  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  then  drinks). 

Octavio  !  I  bring  this  to  you  !  Let  all  grudge 
be  drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl  !  I  know  well 
enough,  ye  never  loved  me — Devil  take  me ! — and 
I  never  loved  you  ! — I  am  always  even  with  people 
in  that  way  ! — Let  what  's  past  be  past — that  is, 
you  understand — forgotten !  I  esteem  you  infinitely. 
{Embracing  him  repeatedly.)  You  have  not  a 
dearer  friend  on  earth  than  I — but  that  you  know. 
The  fellow  that  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain 
— and  I  'li  strangle  him  ! — my  dear  friend  ! 

TERTSKY  {whispering  to  him). 
Art  in  thy  senses  ?    For  Heaven's  sake,  Illo, 
think  where  you  are  ! 

illo  (aloud). 
What  do  you  mean  ? — There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there  ?    {Looks  round  the  whole  circle 
toith  a  jolly  and  triumphant  air.)     Not  a  sneaker 
among  us,  thank  Heaven  ! 

TERTSKY  Qo  BuTLER.  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat 
you,  Butler  ! 

BUTLER  {to  Illo). 
Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.  {Leads  him 
to  the  side-board.) 

ILLO  {cordially). 
A  thousatnd  for  one  ;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up 
to  the  brim To  this  gallant  man's  health  ! 

ISOLANI  {to  Max.  who  all  the  while  has  been  staring 
on  the  paper  with  fixed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  ? — Hast  parsed 
it  all  yet  ?— Some  words  yet  to  go  through  ?— Ha? 

max.  {waking  as  from  a  dream). 
What  am  I  to  do  ? 
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TERTSKY,  and  at  the  same  time  isolani. 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  directs  his  eyes  on 
him  with  intense  anxiety.) 

MAX.  {returns  the  paper.) 
Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.  It  is  business — to-day 
I  am  not  sufficiently  collected.     Send  it  to  me  to- 
morrow. 

lERTSKY. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

ISOLANI. 

Awake  man  !  awake  ! — Come,  thy  signature, 
and  have  done  'with  it !  What  ?  Thou  art  the 
youngest  in  the  whole  company,  and  wouldst  be 
wiser  than  all  of  us  together  ?  Look  there  !  thy 
father  has  signed — we  have  all  signed. 

TERTSKY  [to  OCTAVIo). 

Use  your  influence.     Instruct  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

ILU)  (leaves  the  service-cup  on  the  side- 
board). 
What's  the  dispute? 

TERTSKY. 

He  declines  subscribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I-say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  stay.  We  have  all  subscribed  to  it — 
and  so  must  you. — You  must  subscribe. 

3IAX. 

Illo,  good  night  ! 

ILLO. 

No  !  You  come  not  off  so  !  The  Duke  shall 
learn  who  are  his  friends,  {All  collect  round  Illo 
and  Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knows,  every  one  knows — what  need  of  this 
wild  stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partial- 
ity to  Italians  and  foreigners., — Us  Bohemians  he 
holds  for  little  better  than  dullards — nothing  pleases 
him  but  what 's  outlandish. 

TERTSKY  {in  extreme  embarrassment,  to  the  Com- 
manders, who  at  Illo's  words  give  a  sudden 
start,  as  preparing  to  resent  them). 
It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  I'eason. 

Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

isolani  {with  a  bitter  laugh). 
Wine  invents  nothing  :  it  only  tattles. 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.     Your 
tender  consciences  !     Unless  they  can  slip  out  by 
j    a  back-door,  by  a  puny  proviso — 

TERTSKY  {interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad — don't  Hsten  to  him  ! 


ILLO  {raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso. — What  of 
the  proviso  ?     The  devil  take  this  proviso  ! 

MAX.  {has  his  attention  rous-sd,  and  looks  again 

into  the  paper). 
What    is    there   here   then   of    such    perilous 
import  ?    You  make  me  cuiuous  —  I  must  look 
closer  at  it. 

TERTSKY  {in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH  {tO  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay  !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  differently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

ISOLANI. 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  there  stand 
other  names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  there- 
in, or  short  clause,  concerning  our  duties  to  the 
Emperor. 

BUTLER  {to  one  of  the  Commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame  !  Bethink  you.  What 
is  the  main  business  here  ?  The  question  now  is, 
whether  we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him 
retire.  One  must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely 
and  over-scrupulously. 

ISOLANI  {to  one  of  the  Generals). 
Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisos  when 
he  gave  you  your  regiment  ? 

TERTSKY  {to  GOETz). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-pur- 
veyancer,  which  brings  you  in  yearly  a  thousand 
pistoles  ! 

ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rogues. 
If  there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfaction,  let  him 
say  so, — I  am  his  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Softly,  softly  !  'T  was  but  a  word  or  two. 

MAX.  {having  read  the  paper  gives  it  back). 
Till  to-morrow,  therefore  ! 

ILLO  {stammei'itig  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  all 
command  over  himself,  and  presents  the  paper 
to  Max.  with  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the 
other). 

Subscribe — Judas ! 

ISOLANI. 

Out  upon  you,  Illo  ! 

OCTAVIO,  TERTSKY,  BUTLER  {all  together). 
Down  with  the  sword  ! 

MAX.  {rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him, 
then  to  Count  Tertsky). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursmg  and  raving  it 
held  back  by  some  of  the  Officers ,  and  amidst  a 
universal  coii/usion  the  Curtain  drops. 
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ACT^jair 


SCENE    I. 

A  Chamber  in  Piccolomini's  ]!Jansion.—It  is  yight. 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOJMNi.  A  Valct  de  Chambre  mth  Lights. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him 

What  is  the  houi- 1  [hither. 

VALET. 

'T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  tlio  light.     We  mean  not  to  undress. 
You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

lExit  Valet.  Octavio  paces,  mvsing,  across  the 
chamber  ;  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  unobserved, 
and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  moments  in 
silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me  ?  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

'T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature. 

What  ihou  liadst  sauction'd,  should  not,  it  might 

seem, 
Have  come  amiss  to  me.     But — 't  is  my  nature — 
Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 
My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVIO  (goes  up  to  him  and  embraces  him). 
Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  sou  ! 
To-night,  dear  boy  !  it  hath  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  do  so. 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night. 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  us  two. 

[_Both  seat  themselves. 
Max.  Piccolomini  !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures  ? 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declai-ations. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  on  no  other  ground  hast  thou  refused 
The  signature  they  fain  had  wrested  from  thee  1 

MAX. 

It  was  a  serious  business 1  was  absent — 

The  affair  itself  seem'd  not  so  urgent  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Be  open.  Max.    Thou  hadst  then  no  suspicion  ? 

MAX. 

Suspicion !  what  suspicion  ?  Not  the  least. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thank  thy  good  angel,  Piccolomini  : 

He  drew  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  tell  thee. 
Fain  would  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  villany  ; 


Yea,  with  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 

Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honour  ! 

MAX.  (rises). 
Octavio  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience  !  Seat  yourself.     Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  from  me,  friend  1 — hast  for  years 
Lived  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Before  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom  : 
A  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence — dare 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
Nor  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father  I 
Yet,   ere   thou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of 
If  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be  [thought  I 
Conjectm'es  only — and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further — spare  them  !  I 
Am  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
That  I  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light. 

The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son, 

To  force  it  on  thee.     To  the  innocence 

And  wisdom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted 

With  calm  assurance — ^but  I  see  the  net        [thee 

Preparing — ^and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

Alarms  me  for  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

IFixing  his  eye  steadfastly  on  his  son's  face. 
Which  thou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

[Max.  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitate,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed^ 

OCTAVIO  {after  a  pause). 
Know,  then,  they  are  duping  thee  ! — a  most  foul 

game 
With  thee  and  with  us  all — nay,  liear  me  calmly — 
The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.     He  assumes 
The  mask,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army  ; 
And  in  this  moment  makes  he  preparations 
That  army  from  the  Emperor  to  stealy 
And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy  ! 

3!AX. 
That  low  Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  mouth. 
From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment^ 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

MA_X. 

How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke  ; 
What,  he  can  meditate  ? — the  Duke  ? — can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honourable  soldiers. 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honour  lure 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do  [them^ 

A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  1 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed,. 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
No  ways  desires — what  he  requii-es  of  us 
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Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.     Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke — the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it. 
All  pax'ts  of  the  Empire  will  he  pacify. 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe) — Bohemia  ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  meiated  of  us, 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  him  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

What  we  would  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  affair  speaks  for  itself — and  clearest  proofs  ! 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  Court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices. 
Have  been  employed — for  this  sole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp  !     All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he's  bound  to  guard.     To  such  a  height 
'Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — his  own  armies — trembles  ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans — 
No  !  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them  ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.  I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror  ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  intestine  war. 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.     The  Generals 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over  ; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strongholds  are  entrusted  ; 
To  tliat  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up  :  to  Tertsky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse — to  Isolani, 
To  Illo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 

MAX. 

Likewise  to  both  of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  Duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  us — means  to  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz 
And  Sagan  ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel 
With  which  he  doubts  not  to  catch  thee. 

MAX. 

No  !  no  ! 
I  tell  thee — no  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

0  open  yet  thine  eyes  ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  called  us 
Hither  to  Pilsen  ?— to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  ? — 0  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice  ?— Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — to  be  his  hostages. 


Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof ; 

Thy  father,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here, 

If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it — needs  make  none — 
That  we're  called  hither  for  his  sake — he  owns  it. 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself — 
He  did  so  much  for  us  ;  and  'tis  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know'st  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  ? 
That  Illo's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  ? 
The  counterfeited  paper — the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  do^vn 
To  nothing  good  ? 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.     Trust  me,  father, 
The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious  ;  but  I  may  not  spare  thee  ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones — must  act. 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I've  entrusted  to  thee  now — that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That— yes,  I  will  tell  thee— (a  pause) — Max. !  I 

had  it  all 
From  his  own  mouth— from  the  Duke's  mouth  I 

had  it. 

MAX.  (in  excessive  agitation). 
No  ! — no  ! — never  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  long  before  discover'd 
By  other  means — himself  confided  to  me. 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  joui  the  Swedes  ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies. 
Compel  the  Emperor 

MAX. 

He  is  passionate, 
The  Court  has  stung  him — he  is  sore  all  over 
With  injuries  and  affronts  ;  and  in  a  moment 
Of  ii'ritation,  what  if  he,  for  once. 
Forgot  himself  1    He's  an  impetuous  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  this  to  me  : 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  showed  me 
His  written  evidences — showed  me  letters. 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  the  amount. 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be  ! — can  not  be  ! — can  not  be  ! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot ! 

Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  loathing — that  or  he 

Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,* or 

Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  Uving  man  before  me— 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him, 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness  ; 
But  my  abhorrence,  the  full  sentiment 
Of  my  ti'hole  heart— that  I  have  still  kept  sacred 
To  my  own  consciousness. 

MAX. 

And  thou  hast  been 
So  treacherous  ?  That  looks  not  like  my  father  ! 
I  ti-usted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him  ;  much  less  can  I  7iow  do  it. 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  hb  secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honour  I 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 

Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watch 

Acjainst  the  wiles  of  wicked  men  :  e'en  Virtue 

Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 

Soiled  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniquity. 

This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed, 

That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  foi*th  evil. 

I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  sophisms  : 

I  but  perform  my  orders  ;  the  Emperor 

Prescribes  my  conduct  to  me.     Dearest  boy. 

Far  better  were  it,  doubtless,  if  we  all 

Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times  ;  but  so  doing. 

In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men, 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  object. 

'Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor  ; 

By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served — the  heart 

May  whisper  what  it  will — this  is  our  call ! 


It  seems  a  thing  appointed,  that  to-day 
I  should  not  comprehend,  not  understand  thee. 
The  Duke,  thou  say'st,  did  honestly  pour  out 
His  heart  to  thee,  but  for  an  evil  purpose ; 
And  thou  dishonestly  hast  cheated  him 
For  a  good  purpose !  Silence,  I  entreat  thee — 
My  friend,  thou  stealest  not  from  me— 
Let  me  not  lose  my  father ! 

OCTAVIO  (suppressing  resentment). 
As  yet  thou  know'st  not  all,  my  son.    I  liave 
Yet  somewhat  to  disclose  to  thee.       [.AAer  a  pause. 

Duke  Friedland 
Hath  made  his  preparations.     He  relies 
Upon  his  stars.    He  deems  us  unprovided. 
And  thinks  to  fall  upon  us  by  surprise. 
Yea,  in  liis  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  his  hand.    He  errs. 
We  too  have  been  in  action— he  but  grasps 
His  evil  fate,  most  evil,  most  mysterious ! 


MAX. 

O  nothing  rash,  my  sire !  By  all  that's  good 
Let  me  invoke  thee — no  precipitation ! 

OCTAVIO. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way,      [him. 
And  light  tread  hath  Vengeance  stolen  on  after 
Unseen  she  stands  already,  dark  behind  him — 
But  one  step  more— he  shudders  in  her  grasp  ! 
Thou  hast  seen  Questenberg  with  me.     As  yet 
Thou  know'st  but  his  ostensible  commission : 
He  brought  with  him  a  private  one,  my  son ! 
And  that  was  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it? 
OCTAVIO  (seizes  the  patent). 

Max! 
lA  paute, 

In  this  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 

The  Empire's  welfare  and  thy  father's  life: 
Dear  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thou  nourishest  the  wish, — 0  let  me  still 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  confidence ! 
The  hope  thou  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  closer  to  him 


OCTAVIO. 

0  my  son ! 
I  trust  thy  heart  undoubtingly.     But  am  I 
Equally  sure  of  thy  collectedness  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
To  enter  this  man's  presence,  when  that  I 
Have  trusted  to  thee  his  whole  fate  ? 

MAX. 

According 
As  thou  dost  trust  me,  father,  with  his  crime. 

[OcTATio  takes  a  paper  out  of  Jtis  escrutoire,  and 
gives  it  to  him. 

MAX. 

What  ?  how  ?  a  full  Imperial  patent ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  it. 
MAX.  {just  glances  on  it). 
Duke  Friedland  sentenced  and  condemn'd! 

OCTAVIO. 

Even  so. 
MAX.  (throws  down  the  paper). 
0  this  is  too  much !  0  unhappy  error  1 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.     Collect  thyself. 

MAX.  (after  he  has  read  further,  with  a  look  of 
affright  and  astonishment  on  his  father.) 

How!  what!  Thou!  thou! 

OC^^AVIO. 

But  for  the  present  moment,  till  the  King, 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army. 
Is  the  command  assign'd  to  me. 

MAX. 

And  think'st  thou, 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  from  him  I 
O  never  hope  it ! — Father !  father !  father ! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  cnjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here — this !  and  wilt  thou  enforce  iti 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host. 
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Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm — degrade!  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
ocTAVio.  [of  us. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.    The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house, 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  warn'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.     I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What !  on  suspicion  ? 
Immediately  1 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office. 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honourable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.     But  the  first  open  step 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step  ?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.     It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  uninforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea, 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 


Thyself. 


MAX. 

But  who  the  judge? 

OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle. 


OCTAVIO. 

Too  soon,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all  be  proved. 
After  the  counter-promise  of  this  evening, 
It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem  himself 
Secure  of  the  majority  with  us; 
And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition, 
Which  thou  delivered'st  to  him  from  the  regiments. 
Add  this  too — I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 
Hath  changed   his  route,  and  travels   by  forced 

marches 
To  the  Bohemian  forests.     What  this  purports 
Remains  unknown;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion, 
This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.     Thou'lt  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me — me  myself. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Still,  after  all  thou  know'st, 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  ? 

MAX.  (with  enthusiasm). 
Thy  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heart  can  not. 

^Moderates  his  voice  and  manner. 


These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  faith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars. 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses  !      ^ 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  Unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendour. 

OCTAVIO. 

1  will  await  it. 


SCENE  II. 

OcTAVio  and^  Max.  as  before.    To  them  the  Valet  of  the 
Chamber. 

OCTAVIO. 
How  now,  then  ? 

VALET. 

A  despatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  early?  From  whom  comes  he  then?  Who  is  it? 

VALET. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in : 
And,  hark  you — let  it  not  transpire. 

Exit  Valet ;  the  cornet  steps  in. 
OCTAVIO. 

Ha !  Cornet — is  it  you  ?  and  from  Count  Galas  ? 
Give  me  your  letters. 

CORNET. 

The  Lieutenant-'generai 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  what  is  it  ? 

CORNET. 

He  bade  me  tell  you — Dare  I  speak  openly  here  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  Imows  all. 

CORNET. 

We  have  him. 


OCTAVIO. 
CORNET. 


Whom? 

Sesina, 


The  old  negociator. 

OCTAVIO  {eagerly). 

And  you  have  him  ? 

CORNET. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester  morning  early : 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensburg, 
And  on  him  were  despatches  for  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  despatches 

CORNET. 

The  Lieutenant-general 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tidingl 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us. 
Enclosing  weighty  things. — Was  much  found  on 
him? 
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CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Tertsky's  arms. 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  ? 

CORNET. 

Not  that  I  know. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  old  Sesina  ? 

CORNET. 

He  was  sorely  frighten'd. 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringer  bade  him  take  heart. 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  confession. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  Lord  ?  I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  Linz. 

CORNET. 

These  three  days  past 
He's  with  my  master,  the  Lieutenant-general, 
At  Frauenburg.     Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurances. 
That  they  are  only  waituig  your  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  orders. 

OCIAV50. 

Remain  till  evening. 

Cornet  signifies  his  assent  and  obeisance,  and  is  going. 
No  one  saw  you — ha  ? 

CORNET. 

No  living  creature.     Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO, 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  yourself  conceal'd 

I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  ere  evening 

I  shall  despatch  you.     The  development 

Of  this  affair  approaches :  ere  the  day. 

That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven, 

Ere  this  eventful  day  hath  set,  the  lot 

That  must  decide  our  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

iExit  Comet. 


SCENE  III. 

OcTAvio  and  Max,  Piccolomini. 

OCTAVIO. 

Well— and  what  now,  son  ?  All  will  soon  be  clear ; 

For  all,  I'm  certain,  went  through  that  Sesina. 

MAX.  {who  through  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  scene 
has  been  in  a  violent  and  visible  struggle  of  feel- 
ings, at  length  starts  as  one  resolved). 

I  will  procure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 

Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now  ? — Remain  here. 


To  the  Duke. 


MAX. 

OCTAVIO  (alarmed). 
What — 1 


MAX.  (returning). 
If  thou  hast  beheved  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

Thou  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  tongue, 


False  with  the  heart — I  may  not,  cannot  be  : 
Nor  can  I  suffer  that  a  man  should  trust  me— 
As  his  friend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these :— ■«  I  ask  him  not 

He  did  it  all  at  his  own  hazard and 

My  mouth  has  never  lied  to  him." — No,  no  ! 

What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be, 

— I  'II  to  the  Duke  ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

His  good  name  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 

Breakthrough  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  yours. 

He  can,  he  mil ! — /  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  I'll  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 

May  furnish  you,  perchance,with  proofs  against  him. 

How  far  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 
Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 
The  laws  of  war  excusing  ?    Nothing,  save 
His  own  mouth  shall  con\dct  him — nothing  less  ! 
And  face  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wit  ? 

MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee, 
I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 
Who  would  have  bless'd  the  hand  beneficent 
That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss — and  lo  ! 
A  fascinated  being  I  discover. 
Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders, 
Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal. 
Go,  question  him  ! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 
The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
Go,  give  it  up  free  booty  ! — Force  me,  drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.     And  now. 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  Heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes. 
Let  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son. 
With  frantic  enteiprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labours  and  state-policy, 

MAX, 

Ay— this  state-policy  ?     0  how  I  curse  it ! 
You  will  some  time,  with  your  state-policy. 
Compel  him  to  the  measure  :  it  may  happen. 
Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty. 
Guilty  ye'll  make  him.  (  All  retreat  cut  off". 
You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 
Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  force  him — 
Yes,  ge, — ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 
To  set  fire  to  his  prison.    Father  !  father  !' 
That  never  can  end  well — it  cannot — will  not ! 
And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 
I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 
Of  an  iH-starr'd,  unblest  catastrophe. 
For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall. 
Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 
And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 
Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 
Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 
In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven  ; 
So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 
All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 
That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 
All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me  ; 
And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 
Which  I  must  lose — my  father,  or  my  friend. 

IDuring  his  exit  the  curtain  dropf- 
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SCENE  I. 


^  Room  fitted  up /or  astrological  labours,  and  provided 
with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  Telescopes,  Quadrants, 
and  other  mathematical  Instruments. — Seven  Colossal  Fi- 
gures, representing  the  Planets,  each  with  a  transparent 
Star  of  a  different  Colour  on  its  Head,  stand  in  a  semi- 
circle in  the  Back-ground,  so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are 
nearest  the  Eye.— The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Dis- 
position, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second  Act.— 
There  must  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figures,  toMch  may  he 
dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

Iln  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  it  must  be  dropped;  but  in 

the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up  wholly  or 

in  part.^ 
Wallenstein  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speculum 

Astrologicum  is  described  with  Chalk.     Senx  is  taking 

Observations  through  a  window. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

All  well — and  noAV  let  it  be  ended,  Seni. — Come, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.     Come, 
We  know  enough. 

SENI. 

Your  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.     She  's  now  rising  : 
Like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

She  is  at  present  m  her  perigee, 

And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 

IContemplating  the  figure  on  the  table. 
Auspicious  aspect !  fateful  in  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate  ; 
And  the  two  stars  of  blessing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slily-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  mischief-founder  : 
For  long  he  view'd  me  hostilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular. 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

f       SENI  (who  has  come  down  from  the  window). 

VAnd  in  a  corner  house,  your  Highness — think  of 

that! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect, 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement — so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heai't,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven,  \ 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution.  J 

SENI. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 

Maleficus  affronted.     Lo  !  Saturnus,  * 

Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Dome. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  empire  of  Saturnus  is  gone  by  ; 
Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he  ; 
Withm  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 
Of  the  imagination  dominates  ; 
And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 


The  time  is  o'er  of  broodmg  and  contrivance. 
For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now, 
And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation, 
He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 
Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 
The  scheme,  and  most  aurspicious  positure 
Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight  ; 
For  the  heavens  journey  •still,  and  sojourn  not. 

\_Thcre  arc  knocks  at  the  door. 
There 's  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TERTSKY  [fro^n  icitkout). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay— 't  is  Tertsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgence  %    We  are  busy. 

TERTSKY  [from  without). 
Lay  all  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  yoil. 
It  suffers  no  delaying. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

Open,  Seni ! 
llVhile  Seni  opens  the  door  for  Tertsky.  AVa^len- 
STEiN  dra^th^mtrtain  <»)&'  the  figures 

^^slfl^Mfef' 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it  ?     He  is  taken. 
Galas  has  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  off  the  black  table,  and  exit. 


Wallenstetn,  Count  Tertsky. 
WALLENSTEIN  {tO  TeRTSKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  ?     Who  is  given  up  ? 

TERTSKY. 

The  man  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  Icnows  every 
Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 
Through  whose  hands  all  and  every  thing  has 
pass'd — 

WALLENSTEIN  {drawing  hack). 
Nay,  not  Sesina  ? — Say,  No  !  I  entreat  thee. 

TERTSKY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  bv  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambusn,  lurkiqg  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  paclcet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstirn,  to  Arnheim  : 
All  this  is  in  their  hands  ;  they  have  now  an  insight 
Into  the  whole — our  measures,  and  our  motives. 


SCENE  III. 

To  them  enters  Illo. 


Has  he  heard  it  ? 


ILLO  {to  Tertsky). 


TERTSKY. 

He  has  heard  it. 


ILLO  (to  WaLLENSTEIn). 

Thinkest  thou  still 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence  ? — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
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What  thou  hast  wish'd  :  then  forwards  thou  must 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power.       [press  ; 

TERTSKT. 

They  liave  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands. 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  my  hand-writing — no  iota.     Thee 
I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest, 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sister's  husband, 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reck'ning  ? 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna  ? 

TERTSKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing— But  bethmkthee. 
How  far  thou  ventured'st  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina  !  And  will  lie  be  silent  ? 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  them  1 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible  ; 
And  smce  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  tliou  hast  already  gone,  speak  ! — tell  us. 
What  art  thou  waiting  for  ?  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command  ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thou  *i't  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  security.     The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.     Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down— 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty. 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  army,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  moment 

'T  is  thine  :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow. 
The  quiet  power  of  tune.     From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day—to-morrow:  but  gi-ant'st  thou  them  a 

respite. 
Unheard,  unseen,  they'll  undermine  that  love 
On  which  thou  now  dost  feel  so  firm  a  footing. 
With  wily  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
One  after  the  other 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'T  is  a  cursed  accident ! 

ILLO. 

Oh !  I  will  call  it  a  most  blessed  one, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do. 

Hurry  thee  on  to  action — to  decision 

The  Swedish  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'                  .              He 's  anived !  Know'st  thou 
What  bis  commission  is 

ILLO. 

-„  To  thee  alone 

Will  he  entrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  cursed,  cursed  accident !  Yes,  yes, 
Sesina  knows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TEBTSKY. 

He  8  a  Bohemian  fugitive  and  rebel, 

His  neck  is  forfeit.     Can  he  save  hunself  i 

At  thy  cost,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it « 

And  if  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  wiU  he. 

Will  he,  that  dastardling,  have  strength  enough— 


WALLENSTEIN  (losi  t/i  thought). 
Their  confidence  is  lost — irreparably ! 
And  I  may  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  country.     How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty, 
It  will  no  longer  help  me 

ILLO. 

Ruin  thee, 
That  it  will  do !  Not  thy  fidelity. 
Thy  weakness  will  be  deem'd  the  sole  occasion — 
WALLENSTEIN  {pacio^  Up  and  down  in  extreme 
agitation). 
What !  I  must  realize  it  now  in  earnest. 
Because  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought? 
Accursed  he  who  daUies  with  a  devil ! 

And  must  I— ^  must  realize  it  now 

Now,  while  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place  ? 

ILLO. 

Now — now — ei*e  tliey  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 
WALLENSTEIN  {looking  at  the  paper  of  signatures), 
I  have  the  Generals'  word — a  written  promise ! 
Max.  Piccolomini  stands  not  here— how's  that  ? 

TERTSKY. 

It  was he  fancied 

ILLO. 

Mere  self-willedness. 
There  needed  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  you 

V/ALLENSTEIN. 

He  is  quite  right— there  needeth  no  such  thing. 
The  regmients,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders- 
Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
And  openly  resist  the  imperial  orders. 
The  first  step  to  revolt 's  already  taken. 

ILLO. 

Believe  me,  thou  wilt  find  it  far  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
Than  to  the  Spaniard. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  will  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  {eagerly  to  Tertskyj. 

Go,  call  him! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.     It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise, — it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
'T  is  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident. 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it. 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
iExeunt  Tkrtsky  ami  lujo. 


And  after  weigh  it. 


SCENE  IV. 

WALLENSTEIN  {ill  soUloquy). 
Is  it  possible  \ 
Is 't  so?  I  can  no  longer  what  I  would 9 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  piking  1  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it  ? 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ?  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  froiTMuy  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
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Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  tmcei-tain, 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  ? 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 
The  free-Avill  tempted  mo,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it. — Was  it  criminal 
To  ftiake  the  fancy  minister  to  hope, 
To.fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air. 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me ! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free  ?  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
Orib  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I  ?  Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 
[.Pauses  and  remains  i7i  deep  thought. 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt. 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me 
The  equivocal  demeanour  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  fi'om  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved. 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ;  [me. 

But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncoiTupted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humours,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  piy  wf^yf-ji.  because  my  deeds  were  nnL 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event, 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May -games  of  a  heart  o'er-fiowing. 
Will  they  Cftjmafii,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  far-off  mark. 
Step  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progress ; 
And  out  of  all  they'll  fabricate  a  charge 
So  specious,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Nought  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

IPattses  again. 
How  else !  since  that  the  heart 's  unbiass'd  instinct 
Impell'd  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessitv.  self-preservation,  orilers. 
,^  Stern  IS  the  Un-look  ol  JNecessity^ 

NoFwffhdut  sliu33er'  maya  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom ; 
Once  suffer'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  corner 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-place. 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber,  then  pauses, 

and,  after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again  into  audible 

loliloqup, 

'    Wliat  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  1 
Hast  honestly  confess'd  it  to  thyself  ? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  old  custom ; 
Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix'd  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 
This, this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not.     I  brave  each  combatant, 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 


Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 

In  me  too.     'T  is  a  foe  invisible. 

The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy. 

Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me, 

By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 

Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power. 

Makes  known  its  present  being ;  that  is  not  -^ 

The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 

O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common,^ 

The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 

What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 

Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  't  was  sterling ! 

For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 

And  custom  is  his  nurse !  Woe  then  to  them. 

Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 

House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 

From  his  forefathers  !     For  time  consecrates ;  ^^ 

And  what  is  grey  with  age  becomes  religion. 

Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right, 

And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[To  the  Page,  who  here  enter?. 
The  Swedish  officer  ? — Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Page  exit,  Waixenstein  fixes  Jiis  eye  in  dec-J 
thought  on  the  door 
Yet  is  it  pure — as  yet ! — the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. 


SCENE  V. 

Wallenstein  and  "Wrangel, 

WALLENSTEIK  (after  havinsr  fixed  a  searching  look 

on  fiim.) 
Your  name  is  Wrangel  ? 

wrangel. 

Gustavo  Wrangel,  General" 
Of  the  Sudermanian  Blues.      '' 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

wrangel. 
It  was  the  doing  of  the  element  [merit. 

With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom  : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same.  ^ 

WALLENSTEIN  (makes  the  motion  for  him  to  take  a 
seat,  and  seats  himself.) 

And  where  are  your  credentials  1 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers.  Sir  General  I 

WRANGEL.  ^ 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solve        ■ 

WALLENSTEIN  (having  read  the  credentials-) 
An  able  letter ! — Ay — he  is  a  prudent    "  ' 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve.  Sir  Genei'al  I 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

WRANGEL. 

He  says  the  trul^.  Our  great  King,  now  in  heaven, 

Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius ; 

And  always  the  commanding  Intellect, 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  King. 
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WALLENSTEI.X. 

Yes,  he  wii^A^  say  it  safely.— General  Wrangel, 

[Taking  hit  hand  ajffictionately. 
Come,  fair  and  open. — Trust  me,  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart.     Eh  !  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremberg  ; 
I  had  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back-door  or  other. 
*Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step:  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WRANGEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Chancellor  still,  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me ; 
And,  I  confess — the  gain  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage — Without  doubt  he  thinks, 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. ..^ 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too.  Sir  General  ? 
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WRANGEL. 

I  have  here  an  office  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost : 

I  can  no  longer  honourably  serve  him. 

For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  blames. 

WRANGEL. 

That  I  believe.     So  far  would  no  one  go 

Who  was  not  forced  to  it.  iAfter  a  pause. 

What  may  have  impell'd 
Your  princely  Highness  in  this  wise  to  act 
Toward  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
Beseems  not  us  to  expound  or  criticise. 
The  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause. 
With  his  good  sword  and  conscience.     This  con- 
currence. 
This  opportunity,  is  in  our  favour. 
And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 
We  take  what  offers  without  questioning  ; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportic 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubting  ?  Of  my -will  ? 

Or  of  my  power  ?  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 

Would  he  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men,    V^welre  regiments,,  every  man  a  Swede — ^my  head 

That  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them  ^Hae  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  last 


With  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WRANGEL. 

Your  Grace  is  knowTi  to  be  a  mighty  war-chief. 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrhus. 
'Tis  talked  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment. 
How  some  years  past,  beyond  all  human  faith, 
You  call  d  an  army  forth,  like  a  creation  : 
But  yet 

WALLENSTEIN. 

But  yet  ? 

WRANGEL. 

But  still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
It  might  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Than  to  persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them 


WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now !  Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WRANGEL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  he  thinks  so  ? — He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
And  like  a  Protestant.     You  Lutherans 
Fight  for  your  Bible.     You  are  interested 
About  the  cause  ;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 
Your  banners. — Among  you,  whoe'er  deserts 
To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant         [fancies. 
With  two  Lords  at  one  time We've   no  such 

WRANGEL. 

Great  God  iil  Heaven  !  Have  then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fire-side,  no  altar  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

will  explain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands  : — 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it. 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  array. 
That  calls  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  none — no  country ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Unclaim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs        >' 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  sun.        — _—  ^\)'' 

WRANGEL. 

JBut  then  the  Nobles  and  the  Ofiicers  ? 
Such  a  desertion,  such  a  felony. 
It  is  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
In  the  world's  history. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

They  are  all  mine — 
Mine  unconditionally — mine  on  all  terms. 
Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust. 

\_He  gives  him  the  paper  containing  the  written  oath. 
Wbangel  reads  it  through,  and,  having  read  it, 
lays  it  on  the  table,  remaining  silent. 

So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 

WRANGEL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  Duke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  di'op — yes ! 
I've  full  powers  for  a  final  settlement. 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  march  from 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits    [here 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army. 
Those  orders  /  give  out,  immediately 
We're  compromised. 

"WALLENSTEIN.  .^ 

What  asks  the  Chancellor  % 
WRANGEL  (considerately). 


Only  false  play- 

WALLENSTEIN  (starting). 

Sir  Swede  ! 

WRANGEL  (calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T'  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  fortnally, 
IiTevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !  What  is  the  demand  % 

WR-iNGEL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attached  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague,  \ 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with  I 

The  strong  pass  Egra. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague! — Egra's  granted^But — ^but  Prague! — 

I  give  you  every  security  ['Twon't  do. 

Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason—^ 

But  Prague — Bohemia — these,  sir  General, 

I  can  myself  protect. 

WRANGEL. 

We  doubt  it  not. 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.     We  want  security, 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Then  trust  you  us  so  little  ? 

WRANGEL  (rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin — with  our  best  blood  have  we  sealed 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  truth.^^^ 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction --^'^^^ 
No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt. — 
Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire. 
And  would  fain  send  us,  with  some  paltry  sum 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our  old  forests. 
No,  no !  my  Lord  Duke !  no ! — it  never  was 
For  Judas'  pay,  for  chinking  gold  and  silver. 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Stone'. 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles — neith^^^,.,^ 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  for  our  payment,  -^  ' 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.     Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  conquer'd  for  himself,  and  died. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy. 

And  the  fair  border  land  must  needs  be  yours. 

WRANGEL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquish'd. 
Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then  1 
We  know,  Duke  Friedland !  though  perhaps  the 

Swede 
Ought  not  t'  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on    ' 
Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 
Who  is  our  warranty,  that  we  are  not 
The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 
Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us  ? 

WALLENSTEIN    (jises). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustave  Wrangel ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGEL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  face  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  Emperor. 

'  A  great  stone  near  Ltttzen,  since  called  the  Swede's 
Stone,  the  body  of  their  great  king  having  been  found  at 
the  foot  of  it,  after  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 


WRANGEL, 

If  time  yet  permits — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

-That  Ues  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGEL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.     To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLENSTEIN  is  stvuck,  and  silenced. 
My  lord  Duke,  hear  me — We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honourably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not'part  us.    Hear !    The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt  ;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us. 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You, 
You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  you  not  me ! 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WRANGEL. 

I  must  entreat,  that  your  consideration   ^ 

Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.     Already 
Has  this  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke ! 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.     If  nothing 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off  for  ever. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  press  me  hard.     A  measure  such  as  this, 
Ought  to  be  thought  of. 

WRANGEL. 

Ay !  but  think  of  tliis  too. 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  it 
Success — think  first  of  this,  your  Highness. 

\^Exit  Wbangsl. 


SCENE  VI. 

WALLENSTEIN,  TfiRTSKV,  and  Illo  (re-enter.) 

ILLO. 

Is't  all  right? 

TERTSKY. 

Are  you  compromised ! 

ILLO. 

This  Swede 
Went  smiling  fx'om  you.  Yes !  you're  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weighed) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TERTSKY. 

How]   What  is  that?  —~, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  will  come, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Cannot  be  good ! 

TERTSKY. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Duke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes !  [it. 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes !— I  could  not  bear 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant? 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receiveet ! 
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SCENE  VII. 

To  these  enter  the  Countess  Tkrtsky. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  Rent  for  you  ?  There  is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

COUNTESS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Tertsky ;  bid  her  go. 

COUNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early?  I  hope  not. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  you : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  (^sarcastically). 

They  have  one, 
In  consequence,  no  doubt. 

COUNTESS  {to  the  others). 

Ha !  what  new  scruple  ? 

TERTSKT. 

The  Duke  will  not. 

COUNTESS. 

He  will  not  what  he  must ! 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  you  now.     Try.     For  I  am  silenced. 
When  folks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience. 
And  of  fidelity. 

COUNTESS. 

How  ?  then,  when  all 
Lay  in  the  far-off  distance,  when  the  road 
Stretch'd  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably. 
Then  hadst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  ngw, 
Now  that  the  dream  is  being  realised, 
The  purpose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd. 
Dost  thou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now  ? 
Plann'd  merely,  't  is  a  common  felony ; 
:T__Agcomplish'd,  an  immortal  undertaking : 

And  with  success  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand ; 
For  all  event  is  God's  arbitrement. 
SERVANT  {enters). 
The  colonel  Piccolomini. 

COUNTESS  {hastily). 

— Must  wait. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  cannot  see  him  now.    Another  time. 

SERVANT. 

But  for  two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  his" business. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTESS  (laughs). 
Urgent  for  him,  no  doubt  1  but  thou  mayst  wait. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  Shalt  be  informed  hereafter. 
First  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

iExit  Servant. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

If  there  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escape  were  possible — I  still 
Will  choose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTESS. 

Desirest  thoa  nothing  further  ?  Such  a  way 

Lies  still  before  thee.     Send  this  Wrangel  off. 

Forget  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

All  thy  past  life  ;  determine  to  commence 

A  new  one.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too. 

As  well  as  Fame  and  Fortune. — To  Vienna — 

Hence — to  the  Emperor— kneel  before  the  throne; 

Take  a  full  coffer  with  thee — say  aloud, 

Thou  didst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ;     ^^.^ 

Thy  whole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

For  that  too  't  is  too  late.     They  know  too  much  ; 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

I  fear  not  that.     They  have  not  evidence 

To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 

The  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 

They'll  let  the  Duke  resign  without  distui'bance» 

I  see  how  all  will  end.     The  King  of  Hungary 

Makes  his  appeai-ance,  and  't  will  of  itself 

Be  understood,  that  then  the  Duke  retires. 

There  will  not  want  a  formal  declaratioifT" 

The  young  King  will  administer  the  oath 

To  the  whole  army  ;  and  so  all  returns 

To  the  old  position.     On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs  ;  and  now  't  is  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.     He  will  hunt,  and  build  ; 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees. 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette  ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer  :  in  brief, 

Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself. 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance. 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  likes  : 

And  Who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour  ? 

Well  now,  what  then  ?  Duke  Friedland  is  as  others, 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd. 

An  over-night  creation  of  court-favour. 

Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

,^          WALLENSTEIN  {in  extreme  agitation). 

Talce  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomini. 


*^ 


COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  ?   I  entreat  thee  !  Canst  thou ' 

Consent  to  bear*  thyself  to  thy  own  grave,  1 

So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up  ?  I 

Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  an  height  1 

To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing,  \ 

When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil  ', 

That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ;  \ 

But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been ^j^ 


WALLENSTEIN  {starts  Up  in  violent  agitation). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  powers  of  Aidance !  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler  ; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking  ;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me, 
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Magnanimously  :  "  Go  ;  I  need  thee  not." 

Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 

Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun, 

If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 

But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, — 

Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great, 

Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 

Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles, 

This  age  and  after  ages '  speak  my  name 

With  hate  and  dread ;  and  Friedland  be  redemp- 

For  each  accursed  deed  !  [tion 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  ?  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblin*  -^ 
ibdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
^o  murder  ? — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard, 
^o  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish 'd  thee  ? 
fThat  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
[Make  thyflesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken  2. 
lYet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object, 
|Have  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  perform'd  it. 
jWhat  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monstrous  ? 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason — whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  possessest-fOFriedland  ! 

Duke  !'2 
Tell  me  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame. 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties'^ 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life  ? 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  will  not  sanctify  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me  : 
He  loved  me  ;  he  esteem'd  me  ;  I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart.    Full  many  a  time 
We  hke  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 
Have  banqueted  together.     He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  bason 
Wherewith  to  wash  me — and  is  't  come  to  this  ? 

COUNTESS. 

So  faithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  favour. 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  1 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great, — hadst 

loaded  on  thee, 
On  thee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why  ?  because  thou  hadst  existed  on\^_,,^ 
For  the  Emperor.     To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  that  storm   which  gather'd 

round  him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet — and  he  dropp'd  thee ! 
He  let  thee  fall !  he  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent ! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes. 


1  Could  I  have  hazarded  such  a  Germanism,  as  the  use 
of  the  word  after-world,  for  posterity,—"  Es  spreche  Welt 
und  Nachwelt  meinen  Namen  "—might  have  been  ren- 
dered with  more  literal  fidelity:— Let  Avorld  and  after- 
world  speak  out  my  name,  etc. 

2  I  have  not  ventured  to  affront  the  fastidious  delicacy 
of  oiu-  ago  with  a  literal  translation  of  this  line, 

werth 
Die  Eingeweide  schaudemd  aufzurcgen. 


Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity. —  \ 

Say  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honour 

Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 

No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee  ; 

The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee. 

Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could 

WALLENSTEIN.  \noi. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  his  affection  I'm  indebted 
For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 

COUNTESS. 

Affection !  confidence ! — they  needed  thee. 
Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 
Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy^^ — 
Is  served,  who'll  have  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol 
Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best. 
And  at  the  rudder  places  him,  e'en  though 
She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble- 
She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 
In  this  high  office  ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 
Thy  letters  patent  of  inauguration. 
For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can. 
This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 
With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !  At  the  approach 
Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 
Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 
Then  f^lls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 
Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-born. 
Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences, 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster'd  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  policy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'T  is  true  !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am — 
Always  !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 

COUNTESS, 

Nay  rather — thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man/without  restraint ; 

Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  been 

Once  granted  to  thee.y    Therefore,  Duke,  not  thou 

Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  with  thyself, 

But  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 

Entrusted  such  a  power  in  hand  they  fear'd.    , 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself. 

Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert 'thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 

Eight- years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire. 

And 'sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles  — 

Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge. 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire,  * 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedstj  * 

Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy, 

AH  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  ? 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience  ; 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  mumi  ur 

He  stamp'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 

What  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 

For  him,  to  day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  foul  because  it  is  directed 

Against  him. — 0  most  flunsy  superstition  ! 
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WALLENSTEIN  (rising). 
I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before, 
*T  is  even  so.     The  Emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  weai', 
I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him. 
But  most  high  misdemeanors  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  betwLxt  thee  and  him  (confess  it  Friedland !) 
The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 

J)nly  of  power  and  the  opportimity. 
That  opportunity,  lo  !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds  ;  then  with  a  swing 

I  Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chai-iot-seat, 
Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 

I  Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 

L-Qlth&JDfiw  empty^ssakJ  The  moment  comes  ; 
It  isalr^dy  here^when  thou  must  write 
The  absolute  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum.  / 

The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee,  ^ 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions, 
And  tell  thee,  "Now's  the  time!"    The  starry 

courses 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  ? 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  playthings? 
iPointing  to  the  different  objects  in  the  room. 
The  zodiacs,  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven, 
Hast  pictured  on  these  walls,  and  all  around  thee 
In  dumb .  foreboding  symbols  hast  thou  placed 
These  seven  presiding  Lords  of  Destiny — 
For  toys  ?  Is  all  this  preparation  nothuig  1 
Is  there  no  marrow  in  this  hollow  art. 
That  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 
Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 
In  the  great  moment  of  decision  ? 


WALLENSTEIN  {during  this  last  speech  walks  up 
and  down  with  inward  struggles,  labouring  with 
passion  ;     stops    suddenly,   stands    still,   then 
interrupting  the  Countess). 
Send  Wrangel  to  me — I  will  instantly 

Despatch  three  covu'iers 

ILLO  {hurrying  out). 

God  in  heaven  be  praised  ! 

WALLENSTEIN, 

It  is  his  evil  genius  and  mine. 
Our  evil  genius  !     It  chastises  him 
Through  me,  the  instrument  of  his  ambition ,; 
And  I  expect  no  less,  than  that  Revenge^-* ' 
E'en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniard- 
Who  sows  the  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 
To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.    Every  crime 
Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration. 
Its  own  avenging  angel — dark  misgiving,,^---^ 
An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart. 
He  can  no  longer  trust  me — Then  no  longer 
Can  I  retreat — so  come  that  which  must  come. — 
Still  destiny  preserves  its  due  relations, 
The  heart  within  us  is  its  absolute 
Vicegerent.  [To  Tertsky. 

Go,  conduct  you  Gustavo  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet. — Myself  will  si)eak  to 

The  couriers And  despatch  immediately 

A  servant  for  Octavio  Piccolomini. 

[To  the  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumph 
No  exultation  1  woman,  triumph  not ! 
For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory. 
Encroach  upon  theu'  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
[While  he  is  making  Jiis  exit  the  curtain  drops 
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SCENE  I. 


Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  Act. 
Wallewstein,  Octavio  Piccolomini. 
WALLENSTEIN  {coming  forward  in  conversation). 
He  sends  me  word  from  Linz,  that  he  lies  sick  ; 
But  I  have  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretes  himself  at  Frauenburg  with  Galas. 
Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Remember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
Of  those  same  Spanish  regiments, — constantly 
Make  preparation,  and  be  never  ready  ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me. 
Still  answer  yes,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fettcr'd. 
^-4qiow,  that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
Thou  lovest  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances ; 
Sreps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertness.     The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  do. . 

Enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 

Now  go,  Octavio. 

This  night  must  thou  be  off,  take  my  own  horses : 

Him  here  I  keep  with  me^make  short  fjareweli — 


Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

octavio  {to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  you 
Yet  ere  I  go. 


SCENE  II. 

WALLENSTEIN,  MAX.  PlCCOLOMINI. 

MAX.  {advances  to  him). 
My  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  stylest  thyself  the  Emperor's  officer. 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army.  General  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  faster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himself. 
Yes,  Max.;  I  have  delay'd  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  *gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
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The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof ; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  duties, 
There  'tis  a  blessing  to  have  no  election, 
And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favour. 
— This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee,— 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.     Look  thou  forwards  ! 
Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyself  to  act ! 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin, 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes— right  gallant  fellows  are 
And  our  good  friends.  [they, 

[lie  slops  himself,  expecting  Piccolomini's  answer. 
I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise.     Answer  me  not. 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyself. 

IHe  rises,  and  retires  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Max. 
remains  for' a  long  time  motionless,  in  a  trance 
of  excessive  anguish.  At  his  first  motion  Wal- 
LENSTBiN  returns,  and  places  himself  before  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  nay  own  road.    Thee  have  I  follow'd 
With  most  implicit  unconditional  faith. 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  follow'd  thee. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  forcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to  day  ; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever    - 
With  undivided  heart.    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roads 
Start  from  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War  !  is  that  the  name  ? 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is.  ^■- 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  1 
O  God  of  heaven  !  what  a  change  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  ofier  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole  -^-^ 
Wert  all  I  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 
O  !  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart  ! 
The  ingi^ain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency. 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  nol  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me  ! 
Duke^Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  departed  :— ^ 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ma«.  hear  me. 

MAX. 

0  !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee. 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 
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It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 

From  that  world-awing  aspect.     Thou  wilt  not. 

Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 

All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 

Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 

'Twill  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief. 

Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will. 

And  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone, 

Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it. 

Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 

All  thou  canst  say  to  me.     Who  but  avoids 

The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  ? 

But  here  there  is  no  choice.     Yes — I  must  use 

Or  suff'er  violence — so  stands  the  case, 

There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that.         ^^ 

MAX.  .-      '"'"^ 

0  that  is  never  possible  for  thee  ! 
'Tis  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those  '\ 
Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honour,  their  good  namp 
Is  their  poor  saving,  their  last  worthless  keep,  > 
Which  having  staked  and  lost,  they  stake  them  selve^ 
In  the  mad  rage  of  gaming.  Thou  art  rich,  i 
And  glorious  ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whate'er  seems 
But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  infamy,  [highest ! 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  world. 

WALLENSTEIN  (yrasps  his  hand). 

Calmly,  Max.  L 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet.     And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  'tis  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now,  . 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong, 
Not  to  the  good.     All,  that  the  powers  divme 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  blessings  : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes, 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them  : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  property 
Is  to  be  struggled  for— all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  all- valued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature, 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  sun-hght. 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 

MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human,  to  the  human  bemg 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon  | 

The  excess  of  action  ;  but  to  thee,  my  General  !| 

Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession.  \ 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the  master-l- 

He  kills  thee,  who  condenms  thee  to  inactjoii^    . 

So"^6  irthen !  maintain  thee  in  thy  jpost 

By  violence.     Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  force  with  force  repel ; 

1  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it. 

But  not — not  to  the  traitor— yes  I — the  woi-d 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 
That  is  no  mere  excess  !  that  is  no  error 
Of  human  natiu-e — that  is  wholly  different, 
O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstkin  betrays  a  sudden  agitation. 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named^  and  wilt  thou  do  it  J 
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0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna  : 

I'll  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  th'ee  not.  But  I  do  know  thee.  He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke  !  with  my  unclouded  eye, 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd. 

MAX. 

,     Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  far, 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall. 
Then— fall !  fall  honourably,  even  as  thou  stood'st, 
Lose  the  command.     Go  from  the  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it — do  it  too 
With  innocence.  Thou  hast  lived  much  for  others, 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.  I  follow  thee. 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late  !  Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  the  other  are  the  mile-stones 

Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers,  . 

Who  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Egra. 

[Max,  standi  as  convulsed,  tcith  a  gesture  and 
countenance  expressing  the  most  intense  anguish. 
Yield  thyself  to  it.    We  act  as  we  are  forced. 
/  cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 
And  ruin.  Thou — no — thou  canst  not  forsake  me ! 
So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity. 
With  a  firm  step.    What  am  I  doing  worse 
Than  did  famed  Caesar  at  the  Rubicon, 
When  he  the  legions  led  against  his  country. 
The  which  his  country  had  deliver'd  to  him  ? 
Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost. 
As  I  were,  if  I  but  disarm'd  myself. 
I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
Give  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  1  '11  bear. 

[Max.  quits  him  abruptly.  Wallknstein,  startled 
and  overpoicered,  continues  looking  after  him, 
and  is  still  in  this  posture  when  Tkrtsky  enters. 


SCENE  in. 

WALLENSTEIN,  TkRTSKT. 
TERTSKY. 

Max.  Piccolomini  just  left  you  ? 

"WALLENSTEIN. 

Where  is  Wmngel  ? 

TERTSKY. 

He  is  already  gone. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  such  a  hurry  ? 

TERTSKY. 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallow' d  him. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wish'd  some  words  with  him — but  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.  Nay, 

I  half  believe  it  was  the  devil  himself ; 

A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 

Have  vanish'd. 

ILLO  (enters). 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 

TERTSKY. 

How,  Octavio  !  Whither  send  hin^I 

WALLENSTEIN,  /A 

He  goes  to  Frauenburg,  and  will  lead  hithftr  Ji 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  regiments  /  W 
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Octavio  1 


No! 

Nay,  Heaven  forbid ! 

WALLENSTEIN, 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  ? 

ILLO. 

Him  ! — that  deceiver  !  Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery  1  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee. 
Now,  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us 

TERTSKY. 

Thou  wilt  not  do  this  ! — No  !  I  pray  thee,  no  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  are  whimsical. 

ILLO. 

0  but  for  this  time,  Duke, 
Yield  to  our  warning  !  Let  him  not  depart. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  why  should  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time, 
Who  have  always  trusted  him  ?  What,  then,  has 

happen'd, 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  ? 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own, 
I  must,  forsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment. 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.     Having  trusted  him 
E'en  till  to-day,  to-day  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TERTSKY. 

Must  it  be  he — ^he  only  ?  Send  another. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  must  be  he,  whom  I  myself  have  chosen  ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  business.     Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

ILLO. 

Because  he's  an  Italian — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not — nor  sire  nor  son — 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them — visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others, 

E'en  as  they,  merit.  Therefore  are  they  eye-blights. 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.     But  your  jealousies, 

In  what  affect  they  me  or  my  concerns  ? 

Are  they  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  tliem ! 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings  ; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 

WALLENSTEIN, 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Galas 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That's  not  true. 


ILLO. 


With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes 


0  thou  art  blind, 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  faith  for  me— my  faith,  which  founds  itself 
On  the  profoundest  science.     If  t  is  false, 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false  ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself. 
That  he  is  the  most  faitMul  of  my  friends. 

ILLO.  V 

Hast  thou  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  false  ? 

\ 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man, 

When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 

Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 

The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny  : 

And  such  a  moment 't  was,  when  in  the  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Liitzen, 

Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 

I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession. 

And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 

The  spirit,  fiU'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself,  "  So  many 

Dost  thou  command.     They  follow  all  thy  stars, 

And  as  on  some  great  number  set  their  All 

Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 

The  vessel  of  thy  foi-tune.     Yet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

All  these  in  many  a  several  direction  : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee." 

I  yeam'd  to  know  which  one  was  faithfuUest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.     Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign  !  And  he  shall  be  the  man. 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  first 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love  : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  Jed* 

In  spirit.     Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult  ! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me  :  I  sank  ; 

And  over  me 'away  all  unconcernedly. 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man  ; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  saviour  arm  : 

It  was  Octavio's — I  awoke  at  once, 

'T  was  broad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  -as  you  're  wont ;  but  mount  the  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.     Do  it,  brother  ! 

In  love  to  me.     A  strong  dream  warn'd  me  so." 

It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursilit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

WALLENSTEIN  {significantly). 

There's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  't  is  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[//e  is  retiring. 
TERTSKY. 

This  is  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLENSTEIN  (jitops  and  tums  himself  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour  ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  defep  shaft,  out  of  wbhch  they  spring  eteriially. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit— 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Havel  the  human  kernel  fixsi  examined  ? 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 

{Exeunt. 
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SCENE.;i5C;  ll- 

A  Chamber  in  Piccolomini's  Dwelling-Houte. 
Octavio  PtccoLomNr,  Isolant,  entering. 

ISOLANI. 
Here  am  I — Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  others  ? 

OCTAVIO  {with  an  air  of  mystery). 
But,  first,  a  word  with  you,  Count  Isolani. 

ISOLANI  {assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  ha  ?— Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt  ?  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Full  confidence. — Nay,  put  me  to  the  proof. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  may  happen. 

ISOLANI, 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant. 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knows  it  is  so  ;  and  I  owe  him  all 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

ISOLANI. 

Be  on  your  guard. 
All  think  not  as  I  think  ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court — yes,  and  they  say 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

ISOLANI. 

You  rejoice  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servants, 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 
They  are  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already,     God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what ! — why,  what  means  this  ? 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I  here  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

ISOLANI  {with  an  air  of  defiance).        / 
That  declaration,  friend, 
I'll  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO, 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

ISOLANI 

Why, — why — what 

and  seal ! 
"^AVhereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  Lieutenant-general  Piccolomini. 


Ni  (stammering). 
!  this  is  the  Emp 


eror's  band 
Heads. 
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As  from  us  ourselves." Hem  /—Yes  !  so  !— 

Yes  !  yes  !— 
I I  give  you  joy,  Lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order  ? 

ISOLANI. 

I 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 
Time  for  reflection  one  must  have 


Two  minutes. 


OCTAVIO. 
ISOLANI. 

My  God  !  But  then  the  case  is 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  simple. 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lord  and  Sovereign, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  faithfully. 

ISOLANI. 

Treason  !— My  God  ! — But  who  talks    then    of 
treason  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  is  the  case.      The  Prince-duke  is  a  traitor — 
Means  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy  [full — 

The  Emperor's  army. — Now,  Count ! — brief  and 
Say,  will  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor? 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy? — Say,  will  you? 

ISOLANI. 

What  mean  you  ?  I — I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  say. 

To  his  Imperia,!  Majesty  ? 

Did  I  say  so ! — When,  when  have  I  said  that  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

You  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yet.     This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear.  Count,  whether  you  will  say  it. 

ISOLANI. 

Ay!  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
Bear  witness  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  )ou  renounce  the  Duke  then ? 

ISOLANI. 

If  he's  planning 
Treason — ^vlly,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTATIO. 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him  ? 

ISOLANI. 

He  has  done  me  service — but  if  he's  a  villain. 
Perdition  seize  him ! — All  scores  are  rubb'd  off. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  you  are  so  well  disposed. 
This  night,  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
With  all  the  light-arm'd  troops — it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Frauenburg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
There  will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done.— But  you'll  remember  me 
With  the  Emperor— how  well-disposed  you  found 
me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  not  fail  to  mention  it  honourably. 

[Exit  IsoLANf.    A  Servant  enters. 
What,  Colonel  Butler  '.—Show  him  up. 

ISOLANI  (returninp). 
Forgive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  father ! 
Lord  God!  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Person  I  had  before  me. 


OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANI. 

I  am  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 
A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  Court 
Amidst  my  wine — You  Imow  no  harm  was  meant* 

[Exit, 

OCTAVIO. 

You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score.* 
That  has  succeeded.     Fortune  favour  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much. 


SCENE  fi- 

OCTAVlO  PiCCOLOMINr,  BUTLER. 
BUTLER. 

At  your  command  Lieutenant-general. 

OCTAVIO. 

Welcome,  as  honour'd  friend  and  visitor. 

BITTLER. 

You  do  me  too  much  honour. 

OCTAVIO  (after  both  have  seated  themselveai). 
You  have  not  [day — 

Return'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yester- 
Misundei'stood  them  as  mere  empty  forms. 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart — I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — for  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLER. 

*Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO. 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas  I  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track.    [Galas 

You  came  through  Frauenburg.     Did  the  Count 

Say  nothing  to  you  ?     Tell  me.     He's  ray  friend. 

BUTLER. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  th'  embarrassment. 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  here.     Wa-ilenstein 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  you  further 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  smce  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.     The  pxessengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — The  Emperor  has  still 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  imion,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke — 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him. 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
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Choose — will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  ? 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot. 

BUTLEE  (rises). 
His  lot  is  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve  ? 

BUTLER. 

It  is. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  Butler ! 
As  yet  you  have  time.     Within  my  faithful  breast 
That  rashly  utter'd  word  remains  interr'd. 
Ilecal\it,  Butler !  choose  a  better  party  : 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 
^  BUTLfiR  (going). 

Any  other 
Commands-for  me,  Lieutenant-general  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  hairs :  Hecalf  that  word ! 

BUTLER. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What!   Would  you  draw  this  good  and  gallant 
In  such  a  cause  ?  Into  a  curse  would  you    [sword 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  you  have  earn'd 
By  forty  years'  fidelity  from  Austria? 

BUTLER  (laicghing  with  bitterness). 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria,   [//e  is  going. 
OCTAVIO  (permits  him  to  go  as  far  as  the  door,  then 

calls  after  him). 
Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

What  wish  you  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

How  was't  with  the  Count  ? 

BUTLER. 

Count?  what? 

OCTAVIO  (coldly). 

The  title  that  you  wish'd,  I  mean. 
BUTLER  (starts  in  sudden  passion). 
fiell  and  damnation ! 

OCTAVIO  (coldly). 

You  petition'd  for  it — 
And  your  petition  was  repell'd — Was  it  s6  ? 

BUTLER,     > 

Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunish'd. 
Draw ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay!  your  sword  to  'ts  sheath!  and  tell  me  calmly. 
How  all  that  happen'd.     I  mil  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afterwards. — Calmly,  Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself. 

Lieutenant-general !  Yes — I  have  ambition. 

Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal, 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure — It  was  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not. 

It  might  have  been  refused ;  but  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  grey-hair'd  man,  the  daithful  veteran? 


Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 
Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 
Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself? 
But  nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  worm 
Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult, 

OCTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  you 
The  enemy  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 

BUTLER. 

Be't  who  it  will — a  most  low-hearted  scoundi-el, 
Some  vile  court-minion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  family. 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave. 
Stung  to  his  soul  by  my  fair  self-earn'd  honours ! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me !  did  the  Duke  approve  that  measure  I 

BUTLER. 

Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ay  ?  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

BUTLER. 

I  read  the  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  so  did  I^-but  the  contents  wei'e  different. 

[BiTTLER  is  suddenly  struck. 
By  chance  I'm  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  you. 

[lie  gives  him  the  letter. 
BUTLER. 

Ha !  what  is  this  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me.  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with 

you. 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure  ? 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concerning  you,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit, 
For  so  he  calls  it. 

[Butler  reads  through  the  letter,  his  knees  tremblet 
he  seizes  a  chair,  and  sinks  down  in  it.    . 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.     He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor — he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reason. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gained  his  point.    Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  years ! 

BUTLER  (his  voice  trembling). 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Majesty  forgive  me? 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  you.    He  would  fain  compensate 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present. 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  your's. 
[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.     He 
labours  inwardly  with  violent  emotions;  tries  to 
speak,  and  cannot.    At  length  he  takes  his  sword 
from  the  belt,  and  offers  it  to  PxccoLokiwr. 
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OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you  ?  Recollect  yourself,  friend. 


OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  ?  Calm  yourself. 


Take  it. 


0  take  it! 


I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  hands — and 
Wear  it  with  honour  for  the  right  cause  ever. 

BUTLER. 

—Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  Sovereign ! 

•*  OCTAVIO. 

You'll  make  amends.    Quick !  break  off  from  the 
Duke! 

BUTLER. 

Break  oflF  from  him ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What  now?  Bethink  thyself. 
BUTLER  (no  longer  governing  his  emotion). 
Only  break  off  from  him  ?  He  dies !  he  dies ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Come  after  me  to  Frauenburg,  where  now 
All  who  arc  loyal,  are  assembling  under 
Counts  Altringor  and  Galas.     Many  others 
I've  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty  : 
This  night  be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilsen. 

BUTLER  (strides  up  and  down  in  excessive  agitation^ 
then  steps  up  to  Octavio  with  resolved  counte- 
nance). 
Count  Piccolomini !  Dare  that  man  speak 
Of  honour  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth. 

OCTAVIO. 

He,  who  repents  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

BUTLER. 

Then  leave  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honour  I 

OCTAVIO. 
BUTLER. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  you.     But  tell  me 
What  are  you  brooding? 

BUTLSR. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
Ask  me  no  more  at  present.     Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trust  safely.    By  the  Uving  God 
Ye  give  hun  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
Farewell.  iexU  Butler. 

SERVANT  (enters  with  a  billet). 

A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  Prince-Duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

lExit  Servant. 
OCTAVIO  (reads). 
"  Be  sure  make  haste !  Your  faithful  Isolan." 
— O  that  I  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me. 

To  split  upon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven  I 

Away !  This  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  me ! 
Where  can  my  son  be  tarrying  ? 


a. 


What's  your  design  ? 


SCENE 
Octavio  and  IVIax.  PiccoLOMiNr. 
Max..  enters  almost  in  astateo/derangemmt/rom  extreme 
agitation,  his  eyes  roll  wildly,  his  walk  is  unsteady,  and 
he  appears  not  to  observe  his  father,  who  stands  at  a 
distance,  and  gazes  at  him  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  compassion.  He  paces  with  long  strides  through 
the  chamber,  then  stands  still  again,  and  at  last  throws 
himself  into  a  chair,  staring  vacantly  at  the  otyject  di- 
rectly before  him. 

OCTAVIO  (advances  to  him). 
I  am  going  off,  my  son. 

IReceiving  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  son,  farewell. 

MAX. 

Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  soon  follow  me  ? 

MAX. 

I  follow  thee  f 
Thy  way  is  crooked — it  is  not  my  way. 

[OcTAVTo  drops  his  hand,  and  starts  back, 
0,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this— all  had  stood  otherwise- 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  ^lorrible  deed, 
iPhe  virtuous  had  retain'd  their  influence  o'er  him  r 
He  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  Uke  a  thief,  and  thief  *s  accomplice 
Didst  creep  behind  him — lurking  for  thy  prey  ? 
0,  unblest  falsehood !  Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-making  daemon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition.^  Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had'saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  excuse  thee  I 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me — 0,  most  foully  I 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 


OCTAVIO. 


Son! 


My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony,! 

MAX.  (rises,  and  contemplates  his  father  with  looks. 

of  suspicion). 
Was't  possible?  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  father, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths. 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  ?  Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart,  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty 
Rather  than  saved  ?  Thou  risest  by  his  fall. 
Octavio,  'twill  not  please  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

God  in  Heaven! 

MAX. 

0,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature^ 
How  comes  suspicion  here — in  the  free  soul  ? 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honoured. 
No !  no !  not  all !  She — she  yet  lives  for  me. 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  Heavens ! 
Deceit  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy. 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  perjury : 
The  single  holy  spot  is  our  love. 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max. ! — we  will  go  together.    'Twill  be  better^ 

MAX. 

What  ?  ere  I've  taken  a  last  parting  leave. 
The  very  last — no  never ! 
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OCTAVIO. 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 
Come  wdth  me !  Come,  my  son ! 

[_Attempts  to  take  him  with  him. 

MAX. 

No  !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no ! 

OCTAVIO  (more  urgently). 
Come  with  me,  I  command  thee  !  I,  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.     I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max. !  In  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe  [me 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldst  thou  wish  to  rob 
Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me, 
Her  sympathy?  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 
Be  done  with  cruelty?  The  unalterable 
Shall  I  perform  ignobly — steal  away, 
With  stealthy  coward  flight  forsake  her  ?  No ! 
She  shall  behold  my  suffering,  my  sore  anguish. 
Hear  the  complaints  of  the  disparted  soul. 
And  weep  tears  o'er  me.     Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  steely  souls — but  she  is  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  not. 
O,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it. 

OCTAVIO  {trembling,  and  losing  all  self-command). 
Max. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — my  son — my  own  blood — (dare  I  think  it  ?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamous. 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house. 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 


MAX. 

0  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspicion ! 
Unholy  miserable  doubt !  To  him 
Nothing  on  earth  remains  unwrench'd  and  firm. 
Who  has  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart. 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it? 


The  heart's  voice  thou  hast  not  o'erpower'd — as 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it.      [little 

OCTAVIO. 

0,  Max. !  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenburg — the  Pappenheimers 

I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too ;  Tsokana 

And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 

They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath. 

And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 

Than  leave  then'  rightful  leader,  and  their  honoui*. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 


Farewell,  my  son 


MAX. 

Farewell ! 


OCTAVIO. 

How !  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  ?  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting  ? 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going, 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part — it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  ?  I  have  a  son  no  longer  ? 

\JSlA-K.  falls  into  his  arms,  they  hold  each  other  for 
a  long  time  in  a  speechless  embrace,  then  go 
away  at  different  sides. 

( The  Curtain  drops.) 
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DEATH   OF  WALLENSTEIN. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONJS.- 


WALLENSTEIN,  Dukc  of  Friedland,  Generalissimo  of  the 
Imperial  Forces  in  the  Thirty-years'  War. 

DucHBSs  o."  Friedland,  Wife  of  Wallenstein. 

Thekla,  her  Daughter,  Princess  of  Friedland. 

The  CkJi'NTEss  Tkrtsky,  Sister  of  the  Duchess. 

Lady  Neubrhnn. 

OcTAvio  PiccoLOMiNi,  Lieutenant  General. 

Max.  PiccoLOMiNi,  his  Son,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment  of  Cui- 
rassiers. 

Count  Tertsky,  the  Commander  of  several  Regiments, 
and  Brother-in-law  of  Wallenstein. 

Illo,  Field  Marshal,  Wallenstein's  Confidant. 

Butler,  an  Irishman,  Commander  of  a  Regiment  of  Dra- 
goons. 


Gordon,  Governor  of  Egr a. 

Major  Geraldin. 

Captain  Devereux. 

Captain  Macdonald. 

Neumann,  Captain  cf  Cavalry,  Aide-de-camp  to  Teritky, 

Swedish  Captain. 

Seni. 

Burgomaster  ofEgra. 

Anspkssade  of  the  Cuirassiers. 

Groom  ok  the  Chaaiber,    )       ,       ■     ,     ,    -^  , 
^  p^Qj.  >  Belonging  to  the  Duke. 

Cuirassiers,  Dragoons,  Servants. 


ACT 

SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  in  tiic  House  of  the  Duchess  of  Friedland- 

€ouNTB8S  Tertsky,  Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn  [the  two 
latter  sit  at  the  same  table  at  work). 

COUNTESS  (watching  them  from  the  opposite  side). 
So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — nothmg  1 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  ? 

[Thekla  remaining  silent,  the  Countess  rises  and 
advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  comes  this  1 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  supex'fluous, 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me  ? 
Confess  it  to  me,  Thekla  :  have  you  seen  him  ? 

thekla. 
To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

COUNTESS. 

And  not  heard  from  him,  either  ?  Come,  be  open. 


ao^ 


No  syllable. 


COUNTESS. 

And  still  you  are  so  calm  t 


iam. 


COUNTESS. 

May't  pleaae  you,  leave  us.  Lady  Neubrunn. 
lExU  Lady  Neubbunx. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Countess,  Thekla  . 


COUNTESS. 

It  does  not  please  me.  Princess,  that  he  holds 
Himself  so  still,  exactly  at  this  time. 

THEKLA. 

Exactly  at  this  time  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  now  knows  all : 
'Twere  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself. 

thekla. 
If  I'm  to  understand  you,  speak  less  darkly. 

COUNTESS. 

'Twas  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  us. 
Thekla,  you  are  no  more  a  child.     Your  heart 
Is  now  no  more  in  nonage  :  for  you  love, 
And  boldness  dwells  with  love — ^that  you  have 

proved. 
Your  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  father's 
More  than  your  mother's  spirit.     Therefore  may 

you 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 

THEKLA. 

Enough  :  no  further  preface,  I  entreat  you. 
At  once,  out  with  it !  Be  it  what  it  may, 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.    What  have  you 
To  say  to  me  1    Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly  I 

COUNTESS. 

You'll  not  be  frighten'd 
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THEKLA. 

Name  it,  I  entreat  you, 

COUNTESS. 

It  lies  within  your  power  to  do  your  father 
A  weighty  service 

THEKLA. 

Lies  within  my  power  1 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  Piceolomini  loves  you.     You  can  link  him 
Indissolubly  to  your  father. 

THEKLA. 

I? 

What  need  of  me  for  that  \     And  is  he  not 
Already  link'd  to  him  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  v/as. 

THEKLA. 

And  wherefore 
Should  he  not  be  so  now — not  be  so  always  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  cleaves  to  the  Emperor  too. 

THEKLA. 

Not  more  than  duty 
And  honour  may  demand  of  him. 

COUNTESS. 

We  ask 
Proofs  of  his  love,  and  not  proofs  of  his  honour. 
Duty  and  honour  ! 

Those  are  ambiguous  words  with  many  meanings. 
You  should  interpret  them  for  him  :  his  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honour.  __---^ 

THEKLA. 

How  ? 

COUNTESS. 

The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

THEKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 

In  his  retirement.     From  himself  you  heard. 

How  much  he  wish'd  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

COUNTESS. 

He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside^  we  mean  ; 
He  must  unsheath  it  in  your  father's  cause. 

THEKLA. 

He'll  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  life,  his  heai-t's-blood  in  my  father's  cause, 

If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTESS. 

You  will  not  understand  me.   Well,  hear  then  : — 
Your  father  has  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 

THEKLA. 

Alas,  my  mother  ! 

COUNTESS. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  after  him.     The  Piceolomini 
Possess  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops  ; . 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests— 
You've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 


THEKLA. 


My  miserable  mother !  what  a  death-stroke 
Awaits  thee  ! — No  I  she  never  will  survive  it. 


Ah, 


COUNTESS. 

She  mil  accommodate  her  soul  to  that 

Which  is  and  must  be.     I  do  know  your  mother 

The  far-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 

With  torture  of  anxiety  ;  but  is  it 

Unalterably,  actually  pi'esent. 

She  soon  resigns  herself,  and  bears  it  calmly. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  foreboding  bosom  !     Even  now, 
E'en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  horror  ! 
And  my  young  hope  lies  shuddering  iii  its  grasp  ; 

1  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 
An  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reveal'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  death  were  hovering 
Over  my  happy  fortune.     But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself  %     My  mother  !  0  my  mother  ! 

COUNTESS. 

Calm  yourself !  Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenting  ! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  firm  friend, 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove  good  !  What  good  ? 
Must  we  not  part  ? — part  ne'er  to  meet  again  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  parts  not  from  you !   He  can  not  part  from  you. 

THEKLA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish  !     It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  indeed  he  loves  you. 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THEKLA. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken — 
0  do  not  doubt  of  that !     A  resolution  ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Hush ! 
Collect  yourself !     I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her  ? 


Collect  yourself. 


SCENE  III. 

To  them  enter  the  Duchess. 

DUCHESS   [to  the  COUNTESS). 

Who  was  here,  sister  1  I  heard  some  one  talking. 
And  passionately  too. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay  !  There  was  no  one. 

DUCHESS. 

I  am  grown  so  timorous,  every  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 
And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  ? 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
And  send  the  horse-regiments  to  the  Cardinal  ? 
Tell  me,  has  he  dismiss'd  Von  Q,uestenberg 
With  a  favourable  answer  1 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  has  not. 
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DUCHESS. 

Alas  !  then  all  is  lost  !  I  see  it  coming, 

The  worst  that  can  come !    Yes,  they  will  depose 

him; 
The  accursed  business  of  the  Regensburg  diet 
Will  all  be  acted  o'er  again  ! 

COUNTESS. 

No  !  never ! 
Make  your  heart  easy,  sister,  as  to  that. 

[Thbkla,  in  extreme  agitation,  throws  herself  upon 
her  mother,  and  e-n/olds  her  in  her  arms,  weeping. 

DUCHESS. 

^Yes,  my  poor  child  ! 
Thou  too  hast  Jbif  t  a  most  affectionate  godmother 
In  the  EmpressJ    0  that  stern  unbending  man  ! 
In  this  unhap^marriage  what  have  I 
Not  suffer'd,  not  endured  1     For  even  as  if 
I,  had  been  link'd  on  to  some  wheel  of  fire 
That  restless,  ceaseless,  whirls  impetuous  onward, 
I  have  pass'd  a  life  of  frights  and  horrors  with  him. 
And  ever  to  the  brink  of  some  abyss 
With  dizzy  headlong  violence  he  whirls  me. 
Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  child  !  Let  not  my  sufferings 
Presignify  unhappiness  to  thee, 
Nor  blacken  Avith  their  shade  the  fate  that  waits 

thee. 
There  lives  no  second  Friedland  :  thou,  my  child, 
Ilast  not  to  fear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

THEKLA. 

0  let  us  supplicate  him,  dearest  mother  ! 
Quick  !  quick  !  here 's  no  abiding-place  for  us. 
Here  every  coming  hour  broods  into  life 
Some  new  affrightful  monster. 

DUCHESS.  / 

Thou  wilt  share '' 
An  easier,  calmer  lot,  my  cliild  !  We  too, 

1  and  thy  father,  witness'd  happy  days. 
Still  think  I  with  delight  of  those  first  years, 
When  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  eft'ort. 
When  his  ambition  was  a  genial  fire. 

Not  that  consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 
The  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him  :  and  all 
He  undertook  could  not  but  be  successful.""^ 
But  since  that  ill-stan"'d  day  at  Regensburg, 
Which  plunged  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
A  gloomy  uncompanionable  spirit. 
Unsteady  and  suspicious,  has  possess'd  him. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
Did  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 
To  his  old  luck,  and  individual  power  ; 
But  thenceforth  turn'd  his  heart  and  best  affections 
All  to  those  cloudy  sciences,  which  never 
Have  yet  made  happy  him  who  foUow'd  them. 

COUNTESS. 

You  see  it,  sister  !  as  your  eyes  permit  you. 
But  surely  this  is  not  the  conversation 
To  pass  the  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 
You  know  he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have 
Find  her  in  this  condition  ?  [him 


Come,  my  child ! 
Come  wipe  away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  father 
A  cheerful  countenance.     See,  the  tie-knot  here 
Is  off — this  hair  must  not  hang  so  dishevell'd. 
Come,  dearest !  dry  thy  tears  up.    They  deform 
Thy  gentle  eye. — Well  now — what  was  I  saying  ? 
Yes,  in  good  truth,  this  Piccolomini 
Is  a  mobt  noble  and  deserving  gentleman. 


That  is  he,  sister  ! 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess,   with  viarks  of  great 
oppression  of  spirits). 
Aunt,  you  will  excuse  me  \  (Is  going.) 

countess. 
But  whither  ?  See,  your  father  ccmcs. 

THEKLA. 

I  cannot  see  him  now. 

countess. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

THEKLA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  after  you. 

DUCHESS. 

What  now  ?  Why  is  she  going  ? 

COUNTESS. 

She 's  not  welL 

DUCHESS  (^anxiously). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ? 

[Both  follow  the  Princess,  and  endeavour  to  detain 
her.  During  this  Wallenstein  appears,  engaged 
in  conversation  tcith  Illo, 


SCENE  IV. 

Wallenstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchess,  Thekla. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

All  quiet  in  the  camp  ? 

ILLO. 

It  is  all  quiet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Prague 
With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 
Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 
-Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 
And  its  result  together.     In  such  cases 
Example  does  the  whole.     Whoever  is  foremost 
Still  leads  the  herd.     An  imitative  creature 
Is  man.    The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other^ 
Than  that  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 
The  forms  of  homage  to  us  ;  and  in  Pilsen 
They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 
The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Pi'ague. 
Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  ? 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited. 

He  came  to  offer  you  himself  and  regiment. 

WALLENSTEIN.  ^,^ 

I  find  we  must  not  give  implicit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 

Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart.     To  hold  us  back. 

Oft  does  the  lymg  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 

Scattering  false  oracles.     And  thus  have  I 

To  intreat  forgiveness,  for  that  secretly  _ 

I  've  wrong'd  this  honourable  gallant  man, 

This  Butler  :  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 

I  am  not  master  (fear  I  would  not  call  it). 

Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddering-, 

At  his  approach,  and  stops  love's  joyous  motion. 
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And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  warn'd. 
This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 
The  first  pledge  of  my  fortune. 

ILLO. 

And  doubt  not 
That  his  example  will  win  over  to  you 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go  and  send 
Isolani  hither.     Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  obligations  to  me  : 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  trial.     Go. 

lExit  Illo. 

Wallenstein  (turns  himself  round  to  the  females). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter  : 
For  once  we  '11  have  an  interval  of  rest — 
-Come  !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTESS. 

*T  is  long  since  we  've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WALLENSTEIN  (io  the  CouNTESS  aside). 
Can  she  sustain  the  news  1  Is  she  prepared  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Not  yet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl !  Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill ; 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.     Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  daemon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter  ?  Let  thy  father 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

THEKLA. 

My  mother  ! 

DUCHESS. 

Trembling  ?^ome,  collect  thyself.     Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  mother  !  I — I  cannot. 

COUNTESS. 

How,  what  is  that,  niece  ? 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
O  spare  me — sing — now — in  this  sore  anxiety. 
Of  the  o'erburthen'd  soul— to  sing  to  him, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now,  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  grave. 

DUCHESS. 

How,  Thekla  !  Humoursome  ? 
What !  shall  thy  father  haVe  express'd  a  wish 
£n  vain  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

THEKLA. 

My  God  !  how  can  I— 
IThe  orchestra  plays.  Dvring  the  ritornello  Thekla 
expresses  in  her  gestures  and  countenance  the 
struggle  of  her  feelings :  and  at  the  moment  that 
she  should  begin  to  sing,  contracts  her se^  together, 
as  one  shuddering,  throws  the  instrument  down, 
and  retires  abruptly. 

DUCHESS. 

My  child  !  0  she  is  ill — 


WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  ? 
Say,  is  she  often  so  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Since  then  herself 
Has  now  betray'd  it,  I  too  must  no  longer 
Conceal  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What? 

COUNTESS. 

She  loves  him  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Loves  him  !  Whom  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  does  she  love  !  Max.  Piccolomini 

Hast  thou  ne'er  noticed  it  \     Nor  yet  my  sister  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart ! 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  !    Thou 

need'st 
Never  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This  journey,  if 't  were  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 
^J^o  thine  own  self.     Thou  shouldst  have  chosen 
To  have  attended  her.  [another 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  it  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 


Is  the  boy  mad  ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  her 


COUNTESS. 

Well — hear  it  from  themselves. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland's  daughter ! 

Ay  1— The  thought  pleases  me. 

The  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit. 


Since 
Such  and  such  constant  favour  you  have  shown  him. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chuses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 

And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth  ;  yea,  honour  him. 

But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husband  ! 

Is  it  daughters  only  ?  Is  it  only  children 

That  we  must  show  our  favour  by  ? 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his  maimers — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 


DUCHESS. 


His  rank,  his  ancestors — 


Then 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors !  What ! 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-m-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

0  dearest  Albrecht !  Climb  we  not  too  high, 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ?  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  hea^y  to  ascend  this  eminence, 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  herd, 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  Life's  great  drama,  with  a  common  kinsman  ? 
Have  I  for  this — 

IStops  suddenly,  repressing  himself. 

She  is  the  only  thing 
Thai  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth  ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head. 
Or  die  in  the  attempt  to  place  it  there. 
I  hazard  all — all !  and  for  this  alone,"'^^....,^ 
To  lift  her  into  greatness — 

Yea,  in  this  moment,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking — 
[He  recollects  himself. 
And  I  must  now,  like  a  soft-hearted  father, 
Couple  together  in  good  peasant-fashion 
The  pair,  that  chance  to  suit  each  other's  lildng — 
And  I  must  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My  full  accomplish' d  work — no  !  she  is  the  jewel, 
Which  I  have  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  nobles^ 
And  'tis  my  pui-pose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  less  than  a  king's  sceptre. 

DUCHESS. 

0  my  husband  ! 
You're  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds. 
Still  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLENSTEIN   (tO  the  CoUNTESS). 

Have  you  announced  the  place  of  residence 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No  !  not  yet. 
*Twere  better  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her. 

DUCHESS. 

How  ?    Do  we  not  return  to  Kara  then  ? 


No. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
DUCHESS. 

And  to  no  other  of  your  lands  or  seats  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  would  not  be  secure  there. 


DUCHESS. 

Not  secure 
In  the  Emperor's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
Protection  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
No  longer  to  hope  that. 

DUCHESS. 

0  God  in  heaven  ! 
And  have  you  brought  it  even  to  this  ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 


You'll  find  protection. 


In  Holland 


DUCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  country? 
What  ?  And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Duke  Fi*anz  of  Lauenburg  conducts  you  thither. 


DUCHESS. 

Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  ? 

The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

DUCHESS  {casting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  Dukb  and 

the  Countess). 
Is  it  then  true  ?     It  is.     You  are  degraded  ? 
Deposed  from  the  command  ?  0  God  in  heaven ! 

COUNTESS  (aside  to  the  Duke). 
Leave  her  in  this  belief.     Thou  seest  she  cannot 
Support  the  real  tx'uth. 


SCENE  V. 

To  them  enter  Coun't  Teiitskv. 

COUNTESS. 

— Tertsky  ! 
What  ails  him  ?   What  an  image  of  affright ! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

TERTSKY  (leading  Wallenstein  aside). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Mine! 


We  are  betray'd. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

What? 

TERTSKY. 

They  are  off !  This  night 
The  Jagers  likewise — all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Isolani  ? 

TERTSKY, 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.     Yes,  surely. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


I? 


TERTSKY. 

No  !  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  off  ?  Nor  Deodate  ? 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  VI. 

To  them  enter  Illo. 


Has  Tertsky  told  thee  ? 


TERTSKY. 

He  knows  all. 


And  Ukewise 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunitz, 
Kolatto,  FSSfi,  have  forsaken  thee.  I 

TEKTSKY. 

Damnation  ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (winks  at  them). 
Hush  ! 
COUNTESS  (who  has  been  watching  them  anxiously 

from  the  distance  and  now  advances  to  them). 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happcu'd? 
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WALLENSTEIN  {scavcely  suppressing  his  emotions). 
Nothing  !  let  us  be  gone  ! 

TERTSKY  (folloiving  him). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 

COUNTESS  (holding  him  back). 
Nothing  ?  Do  I  not  see,  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has  left  your  cheeks — look  you  not  like  a  ghost  ? 
That  even  my  brother  but  affects  a  calmness  ? 

PAGE  {eniers). 
An  Aide-de-Camp  inquii'es  for  the  Count  Tertsky. 
[Tekissm  follows  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

[To  ILLO. 

This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates  ? 

ILLO. 

'Twas  Tiefenbach. 
w;allenstein. 
Let  Tiefenbach  leave  guard  without  delay, 
And  Tertsky 's  grenadiers  relieve  him. 

ILLO  {is  going). 

Stop! 
Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler  ? 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[Illo  exit.    WAiLENSTEfN  is  folloiving  Mm. 

COUNTESS.  ^ 

Let  him  not  leave  thee,  sister  !  go,  detain  him  ! 
There's  some  misfortune. 

DUCHESS  {clinging  to  him). 

Gracious  heaven !  What  is  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  tranquil !  leave  me,  sister  !  dearest  wife  !  " 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  nought  unusual  ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.     These  fierce  spii'its 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  qmet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.     The  plaints  of  women 
HI  suit  the  scene  Whei'e  men  must  act. 

{He  is  going :  ■  Tertsky  returns. 
TERTSKY. 

Remain  here.     From  this  window  must  we  see  it. 

WALLENSTEIN   {tO  the  CoUNTESS). 

Sister,  retire ! 

COUNTESS. 

No — never. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'Tis  my  will. 

TERTSKY  {leads  the  Countess  aside,  and  drawing 

her  attention  to  the  Duchess). 
Theresa ! 


^ter,  come  !  since  he  commands  it. 


SCENE  VII. 

WALLENSTEIN,    TeRTSKY. 

WALLENSTEIN  {stepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then  ? 

TERTSKY. 

There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops,, 
And  no  one  knows  the  cause.     Mysteriously, 
WJth  gloomy  silentness,  the  several  corps 
Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners. 
Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threat'ning  movements  ; 
The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  aloof  [only 

In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  them  ? 

TERTSKY. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  no  where  to  be  met  with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  the  Aide-de-Camp  deliver  to  you  ? 

TERTSKY. 

My  regiments  had  despatch'd  him  ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

But  whence  arose  this  larum  in  the  camp  ? 

It  should  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  army, 

Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 

TERTSKY. 

0  that  thou  hadst  believed  me  !  Yester  evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker, 
That  fox,  Octavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gavest  him  thy  own.  horses  to  flee  from  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  still !  Now,  once  for  all,  no  more    "^ 
Of  this  suspicion — it  is  doting  folly. 

TERTSKY. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolani  too  ; 

And  lo  !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.     Let  that  go  by  j 

1  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  fi'om  me  ? 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life       ^ 
He  has  worshipp'd  at  the  gaming-table.     With 
My  Fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  with  me. 
I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  liis  hopes  were  stow^'d,- 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks,- 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.     As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies^offfrom  me  : 
No  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwixTus  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  fijid  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead. 
Nought  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth  : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure^ 
Moves  the  light  fluids  hghtly  ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

TERTSKY. 

Yet,  would  I  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep  furrow'd  one 
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SCENE  VIII. 
Wallknstki.v,  Tkrtskv,  Illo. 
ILLO  (toho  enters  ablated  with  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TERTSKY. 

And  what  further  now  ? 

ILLO.  y/^ 

Tiefenbach's  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  orders 
To  go  off  guard — Mutinous  villains  ! 

TERTSKY.  ___ 

Well! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  foUowed  ? 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  them. 

TERTSKY. 

Fire  on  them  instantly  !  Give  out  the  order. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gently  !  what  cause  did  they  assign  ? 

ILLO. 

No  other, 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
Lieutenant-Genoral  Piccolomini. 

WALLENSTEIN  (m  a  coHvulsion  of  agony). 
What  ?    How  is  that  ? 

ILLO. 

He  takes  that  office  on  him  by  commission, 
Under  sign-manual  of  the  Emperor. 

TERTSKY. 

From  the  Emperor — hear'st  thou,  Duke  ? 

ILLO. 

At  his  incitement 
The  Generals  made  that  stealthy  flight — 

TERTSKY. 

Duke  !  hear'st  thou  ! 

ILLO. 

Caraffa  too,  and  Montecuculi, 

Are  missing,  with  six  other  Generals, 

All  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

This  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  hiux^'^ 

From  the  Emperor  ;  but 't  was  finally  concluded 

With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation 

Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

[WALLENSTEIN  sinks  dotcu  into  a  chair  and  covers 
his  face. 

TERTSKY. 

O  hadst  thou  but  believed  me  ! 


SCENE  IX. 

To  them  enter  the  Countess. 
COUNTESS. 

This  suspense. 


This  horrid  fear — I  can  no  longer  bear  it. 

For  heaven's  sake,  tell  m6,  what  has  taken  place  ? 


ILLO. 


The  regiments  are  all  fallmg  off  from  us. 

TERTSKY. 

Octavio  Piccolomini  is  a  traitor. 


0  my  foreboding  ! 

IRushet  out  of  the  room. 
TERTSKY. 

Hadst  thou  but  believed  me  ! 
Now  seest  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  stars  lie  not ;  but  we  have  here  a  work 

Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

The  science  is  still  honest :  this  false  heart 

Forces  a  lie  on  the  truth-telling  heaven. 

Op.  a  divine  law  divination  rests  ; 

Where  nature  deviates  from  that  law,  and  stumbles 

Out  of  her  limits,  there  all  science  errs. 

True,  I  did  not  suspect !     Were  it  superstition 

Never  by  such  suspicion  t'  have  affronted 

TJie  human  form,  0  may  that  time  ne'er  come 

In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  wildest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim, 

Into  whose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  swoi-d. 

This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed  : 

'T  was  not  thy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mme  ; 

A  bad  heart  triumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one. 

No  shield  received    the    assassin  stroke ;   thou 

plungest 
Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast — 
Against  such  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X. 

To  these  enter  Butler. 

TERTSKY  (meeting  him). 

0  look  there  !  Butler  !  Here  we  've  still  a  friend  ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (meets  him  with  outspread  armsy  and 

embraces  him  with  warmth). 
Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade  !     Not  the  sun 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 
Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  such  an  hour. 

BUTLER. 

My  General :  I  come — 

WALLENSTEIN  (leaning  on  Butler's  shoulders). 
Know'st  thou  already  ? 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say'st  thou  ?  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  from  one 

glass. 
One  morsel  shared  !     I  lean'd  myself  on  him. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thj/  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his. 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart. 

IHe  hides  his  face  on  Butler's  breast. 

butler. 

Forget  the  false  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well  remember'd  I 
Courage,  my  soul !     I  am  still  rich  in  friends, 
Still  loved  by  Destiny  ;  for  in  the  moment, 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite, 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart. 
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Of  the  hj'pocrite  no  more  !     Think  not,  his  loss 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pang  :  O  no  !  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  yiis  pang  !  No  more  of  him ! 
-~Dea,r  to  my  heart,  and  honour'd  were  they  both, 
And  tlie  young  man— yes — he  did  truly  love  me, 
He — he — has  not  deceived  me.     But  enoughj 
Enough  of  this — Swift  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  Courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague 
1  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.     Quick,  then  ! 
Despatch  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Illo  is  going. 

BUTLER  {detaining  him). 
My  General,  whom  expect  you  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  CouriV**^ 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLER  {hesitating). 


Hem! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  now  \ 


BUTLER. 

You  do  not  know  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well  ? 

BUTLER. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose  ? 


From  what  I 


WALLENSTEIN. 


BUTLER. 

That  Courier — 


WALLENSTEIN  {with  eager  expectation). 
Weill 

BUTLER. 

Is  already  here. 

TERTSKY  and  ILLO  {at  the  same  time). 
Already  here  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My  Courier  \ 

BUTLER. 

For  some  hours. 

■WALLENSTEIN.      , 

And  I  not  know  it  1 

BUTLER, 

The  centinels  detain  him 
In  custody. 

ILLO  {stamping  with  his  foot). 
Damnation  ! 

BUTLER. 

And  his  letter 
Was  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  know  what  it  contains  . 


-f-^uestion  me  not ! 


TERTSKY. 

Illo  !  alas  for  us. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me— I  can  hear  the  worst. 
Prague  then  is  lost.     It  is.     Confess  it  freely. 


BUTLER. 

Yes  !  Prague  is  lost.  And  all  the  several  regiments 

At  Budweiss,  Tabor,  Brannau,  Konigirigratz, 

At  Brun  and  Znaym,  have  forsaken  you. 

And  fa'en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.  Yourself,  with  Kinsky,  Tertsky, 

And  Illo  have  been  sentenced. 

[Tertsky  and  Illo  express  alarm  and  fury.  Wal- 
LENSTEfjf  remains Jirm  and  collected. 

WALLEJ^TEIN. 

'T  is  decided ! 
'T  is  well !     I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steady  stream 
Once  more  my  life-blood  flows  !  My  soul's  secure ! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland's  stars  can  beam,,,--^ 
Lingei-ing  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
I  drew  the  sword — 't  was  with  an  inward  strife, 
Wljile  yet  the  choice  was  mine.     The  murderous 

knife 
Is  lifted  for  my  heart !     Doubt  disappears  ! 
I  fight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  life. 

lExit  WALLENSTEIN  ;  the  others  follow  him. 


SCENE  XI. 

COUNTESS  TERTSKY  {enters  from  a  side-room). 
I  can  endure  no  longer.     No  ! 

[Looks  around  her. 
Where  are  they  ! 
No  one  is  here.     They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne. —  If  all  should  fail ; 
If — if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  empty-handed  fugitive,  and  not 
As  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal, 
A  proud  commander  with  his  army  following  ; 
If  we  must  wander  on  from  land  to  land. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fallen  greatness 
An  ignominious  monument-  But  no  ! 
That  day  I  will  not  see  !     And  could  himself 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 


SCENE  XII. 
Countess,  Duchess,  Thekla. 
THEKLA  {endeavouring  to  hold  back  tlie  Duchess), 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here  ! 

DUCHESS. 

No  !     Here  is  yet 
Some  frightful  mystery  that  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me  ?    Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room  ? — Art  thou  not  full  of  terror  J 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealthwise  thou  exchangest  with  her  ? 

THEKLA. 

Nothing : 
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DUCHESS  (to  the  Countess). 

Sister,  I  will  know. 

COUNTESS. 

What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her  ?    Sooner 

Or  later  she  must  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it. 

»T  ia  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity  ; 

Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect, 

And  exercise  s^nd  previous  discipline 

Of  fortitude.     One  wor(^  and  over  with  it ! 

Sister,  you  are  deluded.     You  believe. 

The  Duke  hfvs  been  deposed— The  Duke  is  not 

Deposed — ^he  is 


THEKLA  (going  to  the  Countess). 


The  Duke  is- 


What  I  do  yftu  wish  to  kill  her  s 
COUNTESS.        « 


THEKLA  (throwing  her  arms  round  her  motlier)* 
O  stand  firm  !  stand  firm,  my  mother  ! 

COUNTESS. 

Revolted  is  the  Duke  ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy  ;  the  army  leave  Iiim, 
And  all  has  faii'd. 


J(iN0^/aB*^^ 


SCENE  I^ 


^' 


A  spacious  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Friedland's  Palace. 
WALLENSTEIN  (xu  armour). 
Thou  hast  gain'd  thy  point,  Octavio  !     Once  more 
Almost  as  friendless  as  at  Regensburg.  [am  I 

There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  myself— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  you  have  now  experience. 
The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  off,  and  here  1  stand 
A  leafless  trunk.     But  in  the  sap  within       >» 
Lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world''^ 
May  si)rout  forth  from  it.     Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you — I  alone  ! 
Before  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  melted  ; 
Beside  the  Lech  sunk  Tilly,  your  last  hope  ; 

Into  Bavaria,  like  a  winter  torrent, ^ 

Did  that  Gustavus  pour,  and  at  Vienna 

In  his  own  palace  did  the  Emperor  tremble. 

Soldiers  were  scarce,  for  still  the  multitude 

Follow  the  luck :  all  eyes  were  turn'd  6n  me. 

Their  helper  in  distress :  the  Empei*ors  pride 

Bow'd  itself  down  befoi-e  the  man  he  had  injur 

'Twas  I  must  rise,  and  with  creative  word 

Assemble  forces  in  the  desolate  camps. 

I  did  it.    Like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 

Went  through  the  wo3;ld.    The  drum  was  beat — 

and,  lo ! 
The  plough,  the  wofltshop  is  forsaken,  all 
Swarm  to  the  old  familial'  long-loved  banners , 
(And  as  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 
Assemble  quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder,  ~ 
When  first  his  throat  swells  with  his  magic  song. 
So  did  the  warlike  youth  of  Germany 
Crowd  in  around  the  image  of  my  eagle.J 
I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 
It  is  the  soul  that  builds  itself  a  body^  y/ 

And  Friedland's  camp  will  not  remain  linfiU'd; 
Lead  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me — true ! 
They  are  accustom'd  undfer  me  to  conquer, 
But  not  against  me.     If  the  head  and  limbs 
Separate  from  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
Made  manifest,  in  which  the  soul  abode.. 

(Iixo  and  Tbrtskv  enter.) 
Courage,  friends !  Courage  I  We  are  still  unvan- 

quish'd ; 
I  feel  my  footing  firm ;  five  i^egiments,  Tertsky, 
Are  still  our  own,  and  Butler's  gallant  troops  4 
And  an  host  of  sixteen  thousand  Swedes  to-morrow. 
I  was  not  stronger,  when  nine  years  ago 
I  marched  forth,  with  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope. 
To  conquer  Germany  for  the  Emperor. 


/ 


^|i^hv 


WALLBNSTEIN,  Ilix),  Tertsky.   ( To  fA«w  «n^r  Nkkmakx» 
tofto  leads  Tkutsky  aside,  and  talks  with  hivi.) 

TERTSKY. 

What  do  they  want  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now  ? 

TERTSKY. 

Ten  Cuirassiers 
From  Pappenheim  request  leave  to  address  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment. 

WALLENSTEIN  (hastily  to  Neumann). 

Let  them  enter. 

{_Exit  jMsuaiann. 
'    This 
May  end  in  something.    Mark  you.    They  are  still 
Doubtful,  and  may  be  won. 


1> 


WALLENSTEIN,   Tkiitsky,  Illo,   ieu    Cuirassici's  [led  by 
an  Anspbssade  i,    march  up  and  arrange  themselves, 
/    after  the  word  of  command,  in  one  front  before  the  Duke, 


and  make  their  obeisance.     He  takes  his  hat  off,  and 
immediately  covers  himself  again) . 

anspessade. 
Halt!  Front  I  Present! 

WALLENSTEIN  (ufter  he  has  run  through  them  with 

his  eye,  to  the  Anspessade). 
I  know  thee  well.     Thou  art  out  of  Briiggen  in 
Thy  name  is  Mercy.  [Flanders : 

ANSPESSADE. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLENSTfilN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  suiTOunded  by 
the  Hessians,  and  ditlst  fight  thy  way  with  an  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  through  their  thousand. 

ANSPESSADE. 

'Twas  even  so.  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  this  gallant  exploit? 

»  Anspessade,  in  German  Gefreiter,  a  soldier  inferior  to 
a  corporal,  but  above  the  sentinels.  The  German  name 
implies  that  be  is  exempt  from  mounting  guard. 
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ANSPESSADE. 

That  which  I  asked  for :  the  honour  to  sei've  in 
this  corps.  • 

WALLENSTEIN  (turning  to  a  second). 
Thou  wert  among  the  volunteers  that  seized  and 
made  booty  of  the  Swedish  battery  at  Altenburg. 

SECOND   CUIRASSIER. 

Yes,  General ! 

'       WALLENSTEIN. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged 
words.     {A  paused     Who  sends  you  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  Cuirassiers  of  Picco- 
lomini. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  re- 
quest, according  to  the  custom  of  service  1 

ANSPESSADE. 

Because  we  would  fii-st  know  whom  we  serve. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Begin  your  address. 

ANSPESSADE  (giving  the  word  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {turning  to  a  third). 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birth-place. 

THIRD    CUIRASSIER. 

Ilisbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  tha,t  broughtest  in  the  Swedish 
colonel,  Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

THIRD    CUIR.VSSIER. 

It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Perfectly  right !  It  was  thy  elder  brother :  thou 
hadst  a  younger  brother  too :  Where  did  he  stay  ? 

THIRIX  CUIRASSIER. 

He  is  station^  Ifr  01miitz  with  the  Imperial 
army. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tO  the  AnSPESSADe). 

Now  then — begin. 

ANSPESSADE.  . 

Tiiere  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Commanding  us — 

WALLENSTEIN  (interrupting  him). 
Who  chose  you  ? 


ANSPESSADE. 


Drew  its  own  man  by  lot. 


Every  company 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Now !  to  the  business. 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
^  ■Commanding  us  collectively,  from  thee 
All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdraw. 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  did  you  determine  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Brannau,  Budweiss,  Prague  and  Ohnutz,  have 


Obey'd  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  an(f  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.     But — but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trumped  up  Spanish  story ! 

[  With  warmtlu 
Thyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is, 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  stucere  and  tme  : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Therein  I  recognise  my  Pappenheimers. 

ANSPESSADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thine  own  hands  this  military  sceptre. 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  ? 

Js  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  1 — 

We  will  stand  by  thee,  General !  and  guaraaitee 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  tliat  all  the  otlier  regimeuts 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  fojrth 

Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty. 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces. 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.     But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true. 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  wilt  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 


ANSPESSADE. 


There  needs  no  other  answer. 


Yes,  or  m>l. 


WALLENSTEIN, 

Yield  attention. 
You're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honour 
Above  all  others,  suffer'd  you  to  reason  ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

ANSPESSADE. 

Most  fail*  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been-  ' 

To  us,  my  Genei-al !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honour'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and 

favour 
Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  seest 
.We  follow  not  the  common  herd.     We  will 
Stand  by  thee  faithfully.     Speak  but  one  word — 
Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  tliat  it  is  not 
A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 
Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  ai-my  over  , 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Me,  me  are  they  betraying.     The  Emperor 

Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies. 

And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.     See  !  I  confide  in  you. 

And  be  your  heai'ts  my  strong-liold !  At  tins  breasi 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 

This  is  ywur  Spanish  giiatitude,  tl  is  is  our 

liequital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Xaitzeu! 
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For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 
The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  frozen  earth 
Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  never 

stream 
Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious : 
With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfeldt 
Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flight ; 
Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march ; 
And  homeless,  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  travell'd 
O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.     And  now,  even  now. 
That  war  have  well  nigh  finish'd  the  hard  UiiXf^ 
The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons. 
With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 
Have  roll'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hiWf^ 
Behold !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 
The  honours  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 
He'll  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 
The  olive  branch,  the  hard-earned  ornament 
Of  this  grey  head,  grown  grey  beneath  the  helmet. 

ANSPESSADE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it !  • 

No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  led'st  us  out  into  the  bloody  field 

Of  death ;  thou-and  no  other  shalt  conduct  us  home^ 

Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 

Shalt  shai'e  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil — 

WALLENSTEIN.  ^ 

Wliat !  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  tho  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
This  war  will  swallow  up  !  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavour'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  fall. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  hoAv  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world  ? 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  Htill  win  new  domains. 

ITkc  Cuirassiers  ejcpress  agitation  by  their  gestures. 
Ye're  moved  —  I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ! 
Oh  that  my  spiiit  might  possess  you  now^ 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms. 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General. 

[Confidentially. 
No !  let  us  tigad  securely,  seek  for  friends ; 
The  Swedes  have  prolfer'd  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good  will,-^ 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Cariy  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garland  on  her  head ! 

ANSPESSADE. 

*Tis  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou      ^ 
Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede?  Thou'lt  not  betray 
The  Emperor?     Wilt  not  turn  us  into  Swedes? 
This  b  the  only  thing  which  we  desire 
To  learn  from  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedes? 
I  hate  them  as  I  hate  the  pit  of  hell, 
And  under  Providence  I  trust  right  soon 
To  chase  them  to  their  homes  across  their  Baltic. 


My  cares  are  only  for  the  whole :  I  have 

A  heart— it  bleeds  within  me  for  the  miseries 

And  piteous  groaning  of  my  fellow  Germans. 

Ye  are  but  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 

With  minds  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  me 

Worthy  before  all  others,  that  I  whisper  ye  " 

A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 

See  now !  already  for  full  fifteen  years 

The  war-torch  has  continued  burning,  yet 

No  rest,  no  pause  of  conflict.     Swede  and  German, 

Papist  and  Lutheran !  neither  will  give  way 

To  the  other,  every  hand's  against  the  other. 

Each  one  is  party  and  no  one  a  judge. 

Where   shall    this   end?     Where's   he  that  will 

unravel 
This  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  must  be  cut  asunder. 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny. 
And  ti-ust,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 


,^ 


SCENE-^, 

To  these  enter  Butler. 

BUTLER  {passionately). 
(xeneral !     This  is  not  right ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  not  right? 

BUTLER. 

It  must  needs  injure  us  with  all  honest  men. 


But  what? 


WALLENSTEIN. 


BUTLER. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
Of  insurrection. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  well — ^but  what  is  it  ? 

BUTLER. 

Count  Tertsky's  regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eaglo 
From  off"  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it 
Have  rear'd  aloft  thy  arms. 

ANSPESSADE  (abruptly  to  the  Cuirassiers). 

Right  about !  March ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Cursed  be  this  counsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it ! 
\_To  the  Cuirassiers,  who  are  retiring. 
Halt,  children,  halt !  There's  some  mistake  in  this ; 
Hark  ! — I  will  punish  it  severely.    Stop ! 
They  do  not  hear.  (  To  Illo).  Go  after  them,  assvire 

them. 
And  bring  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  hurries  out. 
This  hurls  us  headlong.     Butler !  Butler ! 
You  are  my  evil  genius,  wherefore  must  you 

Announce  it  in  their  presence?     It  was  all    ^ 

In  a  fair  way.  They  were  half  won!  those  madmen 
With  their  improvident  over-readiness — 
A  cruel  game  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
The  zeal  of  friends  it  is  that  razes  me, 
And  not  the  hate  of  enemies. 
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SCENE^^ii^ 


To  these  enter  the  Duchess,  who  rushes  into  the  Chamber. 
Thkki^a  and  the  Countess /o«otc  her. 


0  Albrecht ! 


What  hast  thou  done  ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 

And  now  con[ies  this  beside. 

COUNTESS. 

Forgive  me,  brother  !  It  was  not  in  my  power. 
They  know  all. 

DUCHESS. 

What  hast  thou  done  1 

COUNTESS  (to  TeRTSKy). 

Is  there  no  hope  ?     Is  all  lost  utterly  ? 

TEHTSKY. 

All  lost.  No  hope.  Prague  in  the  Emperor's  hands, 
The  soldiery  have  ta'cn  their  oaths  anew.   . 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  off  too. 

TERTSKY. 

Where  can  he  be  ?  He's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  father. 

[Thekla  rushes  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom, 

DUCHESS  (enfolding  her  in  her  arms). 
Unhappy  child !  and  more  unliappy  mother ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (aside  to  Tertsky). 
Quick !  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.     Scherfenberg 
Be  their  attendant ;  he  is  faithful  to  us ; 
To  Egra  he'll  conduct  them,  and  we  follow. 

ITo  Illo,  tvho  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back  1 

ILLO. 

Hear'st  thou  the  uproar? 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require :  for  they  affirm. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner ; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him. 
They  will  find  means  to  free  him  with  the  sword. 

lAU  stand  amazed. 

TERTSKY. 

What  shall  we  make  of  this  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Said  I  not  so  1 

0  my  prophetic  heart !  he  is  still  here. 

He  has  not  betray'd  me — he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  all  goes  w«ll ;  for  I  know  what 

lEmbracinff  Thekla. 
Will  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TERTSKY. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betray'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor— the  son  could  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

THEKLA  (her  eye  fixed  on  the  door). 
There  he  is ! 


SCENE^. 

To  these  enter  Max.  Piccolomini. 
MAX. 

Yes !  here  he  is  1  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  lark 
In  ambush  for  a  favourable  moment : 
This  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 
[Advancing  to  Thekla,  who  has  thrown  herself  into 

her  mother's  arms. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  away.     0  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  before  all.     Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it?     Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misei'y, 
Needeth  no  veil !     Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

IHe  observes  the  Countess  looking  on  Thekla  vjith 

expressions  of  triumph. 

No,  Lady !  No ! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not.     I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come !    'Tis  over !    I  must  leave  thee ! 
Thekla,  I  must — must  leave  thee !  Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.     I  pray  thee,  grant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.     Say  it  to  me, 
Thekla !  [Grasps  her  hand. 

0  God !  1  cannot  leave  this  spot — I  cannot ! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.  0  tell  me,  Thekla  I 
That  thou  dost  suffer  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  can  not  act  otherwise. 

[Thekla,  avoiding  his  look,  points  with  her  hand  to 
her  father.    Max.  turns  round  to  the  Duke,  whctn 
he  had  not  till  then  perceived. 
Thou  here  ?  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.     Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart — 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concern'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Think'st  thou,  that  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  ? 
Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.     Think  not,  that  I  will  honour 
That  ancient  love,  which  so  remorselessly 
He  mangled.     They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
Of  friendship  and  forgiveness.     Hate   and   ven- 
geance 
Succeed — 'tis  now  their  turn — I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside — can  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  father  I 

MAX.  (calmly). 
Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me,  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  know'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detain'd  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'st. 
[Taking  Thekla  by  the  hand. 
See,  Duke !  All — all  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.     This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever — that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifferent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happiness,  who  most  are  thine.     The  god 
Whom  thou  dost  serve,  is  no  benignant  deity. 
Like  as  the  blind  irreconcileable 
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Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact, 

Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  follow.  • 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  art  describing  thy  own  father's  heart. 

The  adder !  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpower'd  me. 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  pass'd,  suspected  never  I 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !     Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  wliat  Octavio  was  to  wf. 

War  had  I  ne'er  denounced  against  him.     No, 

I  never  could  ha»vo  done  it.     The  Empei'or  was 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

There  was  already  war  'twixt  him  and  me 

When  he  deliver'd  the  Commander's  Staff 

Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  a  natui'^al 

Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  saspicion ; 

Peace  exists  only  betwixt  confidence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  murders 

The  future  generations. 


Defend  ray  father. 


MAX. 

I  will  not 
Woe  is  me,  I  cannot ! 


1  I  have  here  ventured  to  omit  a  considerable  number 
of  lines.  I  fear  that  I  should  not  have  done  amiss,  had  I 
taken  this  liberty  more  frequently.  It  is,  however,  in- 
cunibDnt  on  me  to  give  the  original,  with  a  literal  transla- 
tion. 

Weh  denen,  die  auf  Dich  vertraun,  an  Dich 
Die  sichre  Hutte  ihres  Gliickes  lehnen, 
Gelockt  von  dciner  geistlichen  Gestalt. 
Schnell  unverhofft,  bei  nachtlich  stiller  "VVcilc 
Gahrts  in  dcm  tflckschen  Fcuerschlunde,  ladet 
Sich  au8  mit  tobendcr  Gewalt,  und  weg         * 
Treibt  uber  alle  Pflanzungen  der  Menschen 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  gra\isendcr  ZerstOrung. 

WALLENSTEfN. 

Du  schilderst  deines  Vaters  Herz^    Wie  Du's 
Besohreibst,  so  ist's  in  seinem  Eingeweide, 
In  dieser  schwarzen  Heuchlers  Bruit  gestaltet. 
O,  mich  hat  Hdllenkunst  gctiiuscht !  Mir'sandte 
Der  Abgrund  den  verflpektesfen  dor  Geister, 
Den  LUgenkundigsten  herauf,  und  stellf  ihn 
Als  Preimd  an  memer  Soite.    Wer  vermag 
Der  IloUe  Macht  zu  widerstehn !    Ich  zog 
Den  Basili^en  auf  an  meinem  Busen, 
Mit  meinem  Ilcrzblut  nalirt  ich  ihn,  cr  sog 
Sich  schwelgend  vol!  an  meiner  Liebo  Briistcn, 
Ich  hatte  nimmer  Arges  gegen  ihn, 
Weit  oflPfen  liess  ich  des  Godankens  Thorc, 
Und  vrarf  die  SchlUssel  weiser  Vorsicht  weg, 
Aid  Sterncnhimmel,  etc. 


LrrKRAL  TRANSLATIO\'. 

AlABlfor  those  who  place  their  confidence  on  thee, 
against  thee  lean  the  secure  hut  of  their  fortune,  allured 
by  thy  hospitable  form.  Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  in  a 
moment  still  as  night,  there  is  a  fermentation  in  the 
treacherous  giilToLJre;  it  discharges  itself  with  raging 
force,  and  away  over  all  the  plantations  of  men  drives  the 

wild  atream  in  friglitful  devastation waxlenstkin.  Thon 

art  portraying  thy  father's  heait ;  as  thon  describest,  even 

80  is  it  sliaped  in  his  entrails,  in  this  black  hypocrite's 

breast.    O,  the  art  of  hell  has  deceived  me!   The  Abyss 

sent  up  to  me  the  most  spotted  of  tho  spirits,  the  most 

skilful  in  lies,  and  placed  him  as  a  friend  by  my  8ide,,J^t  is  my  crune,  not  thine. 

Who  may  withstand  the  power  of  heU  ?  I  took  tlic  basilisk 

to  my  bosom,  with  my  heart's  blood  I  nourished  him ;  he 

sucked  himself  glutfuU  at  the  breasts  of  my  love.  I  never 

harboured  evil  towards  him;  wide  open  did  I  leave  the 

door  of  my  thoughts ;  I  threw  away  the  key  of  wise  fore- 

ftght.    In  the  starry  heaven,  &c.— We  find  a  difficulty  in 

beheving  this  to  have  been  written  bv  Schtllrr 


Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place;  one 

crime  i 

Drags  after  it  the  other  in  close  link. 
But  we  ai*e  innocent :  how  liave  we  fallen 
Into  this  circle  of  mishap  and  guilt? 
To  whom  have  we  been  faithless  ?  Wherefore  must 
The  evil  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal 
Of  our  two  fathers  twine  like  serpents  round  us !  ** 

Why  must  our  fathers' 
Unconquerable  hate  rend  us  asunder. 
Who  love  each  other  ? 

WALLENSTEIN, 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  you  not  from  me.  Max. !  Hark !  I  will  tell  thee — 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winter-quarters,  thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy, 
Not  yet  accustom'd  to  the  German  winters  ; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heavy  colours ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  let  them  go. — 
At  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms. 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
I  was  thy  nurse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  little  offices. 
However  strange  to  me ;  I  tended  thee 
Till  life  return'd  ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
I  had  thee  in  my  arms.     Since  then,  when  have  " 
Alter'd  my  feelings  towards  thee  ?  Many  tliousanda 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands ; 
Rewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honours ; 
Thee  have  I  loved:  my  heart,  my  self,  I  gave  -  - 
To  thee !  They  all  were  aliens :  thou  wert 
Our  child  and  inmate.-     Max.!   Thou  canst  not 

leave  me  ; 
It  cannot  be  ;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
That  Max.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

O  my  God ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  have 
Held  and  sustain'd  thee  from  thy  tottering  child- 
What  holy  bond  is  there  of  natural  love,       [hood. 
What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  ? 
I  love  thee.  Max. !  What  did  thy  father  for  thee. 
Which  I  too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty? 
Go  hence,  forsake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor ; 
He  will  rewai-d  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  gold ;  with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  rewai'd  thee; 
For  that  the  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth. 
For  that  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity. 
Was  nothing  worth  to  thee. 


O  God !  how  can  I 

Do  otherwise  ?  Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it. 
My  oath — my  duty — honour — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How?  Thy  duty? 
Duty  to  whom?  Who  art  thou?  Max.!  bethink  thee 
What  duties  mayst  thou  have  ?  If  I  am  acting 
A  criminal  part  toward  the  Emperor, 

Dost  thou  belong 

2  This  is  a  poor  and  inadequate  translation  of  *he  afiFeo- 
tionate  simplicity  of  the  original— 

Sie  alle  waren  FremdUnge,  Du  warst 
Das  Kind  des  Ilauses. 
Indeed  the  whole  speech  is  in  tho  best  style  of  Massinger. 
O  si  sic  omnia  I 
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To  thine  own  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commander  ? 
Stand'st  thou,  like  me,  a  fi*eeman  in  the  world, 
I    That  in  thy  actions  thou  ahouldst  plead  free  agency  ? 
'    On  me  thou'rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor ; " 
I    To  obey  me,  to  belong  to  me,  this  is 
:    Thy  honour,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee  ! 
j    And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  livest 
I    And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 
\    It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no*:*— 
•    Thou'lt  follow  it.     Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onward 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 
!    With  little  guilt  stepp'st  thou  into  this  contest ; 
I    Thee  will  the  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  thee, 
I    For  that  thou  heldst  thy  friend  more  worth  to  thee- 
iprhan  names  and  influences  more  removed] 
!/  For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 
I  Affection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 
'  Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question  / 
The  far-off  high  Arcturus.     Most  securelv 
Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty — let     / 
The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star.  J 


SCENE 


1^.1^ 


To  these  enter  Neumann. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now? 

NEUMANN. 

The  Pappenheimers  are  dismounted. 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  free 
The  Count,  their  colonel. 

WALLENSTEIN  {tO  TeRTSKY). 

Have  the  cannon  planted. 
I  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot. 

[Exit  Tertsky. 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand !  Go  Neumann ! 
'T  is  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment. 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neujuann  exit.    Illo  steps  to  the  loindow- 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

iLLo  (at  the  window). 
Hell  and  perdition ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it? 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof's  uncover'd 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon 


Madmen ! 

ILLO. 

They  are  maliing  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 

DUCHESS  AND  COUNTESS. 

Merciful  Heaven ! 

MAX.  (to  WaLLENSTEIN). 

Let  me  go  to  them ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  a  step ! 
MAX.  (pointing  to  Thekla  and  the  Duchess.) 
But  their  life !  Thine ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

WhsLt  tidings  bring'st  thou,  Tertsky? 


SCETfE  tlWKW 


t^ 


To  these  Tertsky  (7'eturning]. 
TERTSKY. 

Message  and  greeting  from  our  faithful  regiments. 

Their  ardour  may  no  longer  be  curb'd  in. 

They  intreat  permission  to  commence  the  attack ; 

And  if  thou  wouldst  but  give  the  word  of  onset. 

They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear. 

Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  with  ease 

O'erpower  them  in  the  narrow  streets.  ^^^■' 

ILLO. 

0  come ! 
Let  not  their  ardour  cool.     The  soldiery 
Of  Butler's  corps  stand  by  us  faithfully ; 
We  are  the  greater  number.     Let  us  charge  them. 
And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter, 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  fire-eyed. 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  rage  ? 

Shall  the  decision  be  deliver'd  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader  ? 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be  !  I  have  long  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  burst  then ! 

ITurns  to  Max 
Well,  how  is  it  with  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.     Away ! 
Thou  art  free  to  go.     Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle  ; 
Thou'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewha 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent. 
And  never  had'st  thou  fairer  opportunity 
To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

COUNTESS. 

Is  it  then. 
Can  it  have  come  to  this  ? — What !  Cousin,  Cousin 
Have  you  the  heart  ? 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilse 

True  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.     More  than  this  no  duty 

Requires  of  me.     I  will  not  fight  against  thee. 

Unless  compell'd ;  for  though  an  enemy. 

Thy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

ITwo  reports  of  cannon.    lujo  and  Tbbtsky  htni 
to  the  window. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


What's  that? 


TERTSKY. 

He  falls. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Falls!  Whol 


Discharged  the  ordnance. 


Tiefenbach'e  corps 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Upon  whom? 

ILLO. 


Your  messenger. 


On  Neumann 
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WJCLLENSTEiN  (starting  up). 
Ha !  Death  and  hell !  I  will— 

TERTSKT. 

Expose  thyself  to  their  blind  frenzy? 
DUCHESS  and  countess. 

No! 
For  God  sake,  no ! 

ILLO. 

Not  yet,  my  General ! 

COUNTESS. 

O,  hold  him !  hold  him  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  me 

MAX. 

Do  it  not; 
Not  yet !  This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thrown  them 
Into  a  frenzy-fit — allow  them  time — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Away !  too  long  already  have  I  loiter'd. 
They  are  embolden'd  to  these  outrages. 
Beholding  not  my  face.     They  shall  behold 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Are  they  not  mt/  troops  ?  Am  I  not  their  General, 

And  their  long-fear'd  commander !  Let  me  see. 

Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 

That  countenance,  which  was  their  sun  in  battle ! 

From  the  balcony  (mark ! ),  I  show  myself 

To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 

Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swoln  current 

Shrinks  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedience. 

lExit  WALLENSTEIN ;  Illo,  Tbrtsky,  a; 
Bltler  follow. 


SCENE  IX. 

Countess,  Duchess,  Max.  and  Thkkla. 

COUNTESS  {to  the  Duchess). 
Let  them  but  see  him— there  is  hope  still,  sister. 

DUCHESS. 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

MAX.  (who  during  the  last  scene  has  been  standing 
at  a  distance  in  a  visible  struggle  of  feelings, 
advances). 

This  can  I  not  endure. 
With  most  detennined  soul  did  I  come  hither; 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblameable 
To  my  own  conscience— and  I  must  stand  here 
Like  one  abhorr'd,  a  hard  inhuman  being: 
Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love  J 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  anguislrj 
Whom  I  with  oue  word  can  make  happy— O ! 
My  heart  revolts  within  me,  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosom. 
My  soul's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distmguish  the  right  track.     O,  well  and  truly 
Didst  thou  say,  father,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart.     My  mind  moves  to  and  fro— 
1  know  not  what  to  do. 

COUNTESS. 

r.  ,  What!  you  know  not? 

Does  not  your  ovm  heart  tell  you  ?    O !  then  I 
Will  tell  It  you.     Your  father  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  ti-aitor  to  us— he  has  plotted 


Against  our  (Jeneral's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 

In  misery— and  you're  his  son !  'T  is  your's 

To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelity 

Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 

Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proverb 

Of  infamy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 

To  the  posterity  of  Wallenstein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  dare  follow ! 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart.     We  all 
But  utter  what  our  passionate  wishes  dictate : 
0  that  an  angel  would  descend  from  Heaven, 
And  scoop  for  me  the  right,  the  uncorrupted. 
With  a  pure  hand  from  the  pure  Fount  of  Light. 

[//«■«  eyes  glance  on  Theki^ 
What  other  angel  seek  I  ?     To  this  heart. 
To  this  unerring  heart,  will  I  submit  it ; 
Will  ask  thy  love,  which  has  the  power  to  bless. 
The  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  disquieted  and  guilty — canst  thou 
Still  love  me,af  I  stay  ?    Say  that  thou  caust. 
And  I  am  the  Duke's 

COUNTESS. 

/  ;  /  Think,  niece 

MAX. 

Thmk  nothing,  Thekla ! 
Speak  what  ^ovifeelest. 

COUNTESS. 

Think  upon  your  father, 

MAX. 

I  did  not  question  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 

Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 

Within  thy  heart,  I  question.     What's  at  stake  ? 

Not  whether  diadem  of  royalty 

Be  to  be  won  or  not — that  mightst  thou  think  on. 

Thy  friend,  and  his  soul's  quiet,  are  at  stake^ 

The  fortune  of  a  thousand  gallant  men,  ^/^ 

Who  will  all  follow  me  ;  shall  I  forswear 

My  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor  ? 

Say,  shall  I^end into  Octavio's  camp 

The  parricraal  ball  ?     For  when  the  ball 

Has  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight. 

It  is  no  longer  a  dead  instrument ! 

It  lives,  a  spirit  passes  into  it. 

The  avenging  furies  seize  possession  of  it. 

And  with  sure  malice  guide  it  the  worst  way 

THEKLA, 

0  !  Max. 

MAX.  (interrupting  her). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either,  Thekla. 

1  understand  thee.     To  thy  noble  heart 
The  hardest  duty  might  appear  the  highest. 
The  human,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act.  -"" 
Even  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour. 
Think  what  the  Duke  has  done   for  me,   how 

loved  me. 
And  think  too,  how  my  father  has  repaid  him. 
0  likewise  the  free  lovely  impulses 
Of  hospitahty,  the  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
Religion  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
The  shudderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
Themselves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
Lay  all  upon  the  balance,  all — then  speak. 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it 
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THEKLA . 

0,  thy  own 
Hath  long  ago  decided.     Follow  thou 
Thy  heart's  first  feeling 

COUNTESS. 

Oh  !  ill-fated  woman  ! 

THEKLA. 

Is  it  possible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 
The  which  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
Detect  and  seize  with  instant  impulse  ?    Go, 
Fulfil  thy  duty  !    I  should  ever  love  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hadst  chosen,  thou  wouldst  still 

have  acted 
Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee — but  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  fair  peace. 

MAX. 

Then  I 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee  ! 

THEKLA. 

Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful  too  to  me  : 
If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland  ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go  ! 
Quick  !  quick  !  and  separate  thy  righteous  cause 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one  ! 
The  curse  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  head  : 
'T  is  dedicate  to  ruin.     Even  me 
My  father's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
Mourn  not  for  me  : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  clasps  her  in  his  arms  in  extreme  emotion. 
There  is  heard  from  behind  the  Scene  a  loud  wild, 
long  continued  cry,  Vivat  Perdinandus !  ac- 
companied by  warlike  Instruments.  Max.  and 
Thekla  remain  ivithout  motion  in  each  other's 
embraces. 


SCENE  ^  )(J^ 

To  the  above  enter  Tertsky, 
COUNTESS  {meeting  him). 
Wliat  meant  that  cry  ?     What  was  it ! 


TEUTSKT. 


All  is  lost  ! 


COUNTESS. 

What !  they  regarded  not  his  countenance  ? 


'T  was  all  in  vain. 


The  traitors  ! 


DUCHESS. 

They  shouted  Vivat ! 


To  the  Emperor. 


COUNTESS. 


TERTSKY. 

Nay  !  he  was  not  once  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.     Soon  as  he  began, 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drowu'd  hia  words.    But  here  he  comes. 


SCENi^^lX- 
To  these  enter  Waixenstein,  accompanied  by  Illo  and 

BUTLEB. 

WALLENSTEIN  {as  he  enters). 

Tertsky ! 

TEBTSKY. 

My  General  ? 

WALLENSTEIN, 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march  ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [_Exit  Tertsky 

Butler  ! 


Yes,  my  General. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Governor  of  Egra  is  your  friend 
And  countryman.     Write  to  him  instantly 
By  a  post  courier.     He  must  be  advised, 
That  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  yourself,  your  regiment  with  you. 

BUTLER. 

It  shall  be  done,  my  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {steps  between  Max.  and  Thekla, 

toho  have  remained  during  this  time  in  each 

other's  arms). 

Part! 

MAX. 

0  God! 
[Cuirassiers  enter  with  drawn  swords,  and  assemble  in 
the  back-ground.  At  the  same  time  there  are  heard  frovi 
below  some  spirited  passages  out  of  the  Pappenheim  March. 
tvhich  seem  to  address  Max. 

WALLENSTEIN  {to  the  Cuirassiers). 
Here  he  is,  he  is  at  liberty  :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

IHe  turns  aioay,  and  stands  so  that  Max.  cannot 

pass  by  him  nor  approach  the  Princess. 

MAX. 

Thou  know'st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee  !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert. 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.     0  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  from  me  !  O  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  and  honour'd  countenance. 

[Max.  attempts  to  take  his  hand,  but  it  repelled  v 

he  turns  to  the  Countess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  me  ? 

IThe  Countess  turns  away  from  him ,-  he  turns  to 

the  Duchess. 
My  mother  ! 

DUCHESS. 

Go  where  duty  calls  you.     Haply 
The  time  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

You  give  me  hope  ;  you  would  not 
Sufifer  me  wholly  to  despair.     No  !  no  ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery — Thanks  to  Heaven ! 
That  offers  me  a  means  of  ending  it. 

[_The  military  music  begins  again.    The  stage  fills 

more  and  more  with  armed  men.    Max.   sees 

Butler  and  addresses  him. 
And  you  here.  Colonel  Butler — and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?  Well,  then  !  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
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To  the  Emperor.     Come,  Butler  !  promise  me, 

Give  me  your  hand  uiwn  it,  that  you  '11  be 

The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 

He  18  attamted,  and  his  princely  head 

Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  tmdes  in  murder. 

Now  he  doth  need  the  faithful  eye  of  friendship, 

And  those  whom  here  I  see — 

[^Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  Butlkh. 

ILLO. 

Go — seek  for  traitors 
In  Galas',  in  your  father's  quarters.     Here 
Is  only  one.     Away  !  away  !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight !     Away  ! 

[BIax.  attempts  once  more  to  approach  Thekla. 
Walle.vstein  prevents  him.  Max.  stands  irre- 
solute, and  in  apparent  anguish.  In  the  mean 
time  the  stage  fills  more  and  more;  and  the  horns 
sound  from  below  louder  and  louder,  and  each 
time  after  a  shorter  interval. 

MAX. 

Blow,  blow  !  0  wei-e  it  but  the  Swedish  Trumpets, 


And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here. 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast !  What  purpose  vou  ? 
You  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place  I     Beware, 
Ye  drive  me  not  to  desperation. — Do  it  not ! 
Ye  may  repent  it ! 

IThe  stage  is  entirely  filled  with  armed  m^n. 
Yet  more  !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  down  S 
Think  what  ye  're  doing.     It  is  not  well  done 
To  chuse  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader  ; 
You  teaj"  me  from  my  happiness.     Well,  then,    **" 
T  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.     Mark  ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me  : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  perish. 

[//e  turns  to  the  back-ground,  there  ensues  a  sudden 
and  violent  movement  among  the  Cuirassiers; 
they  surround  him,  and  carry  him  of  in  wild 
tumult.  Wallemstein  remains  invnovdble. 
Thbkla  sinks  into  her  mother's  arms.  The  cur- 
tain falls.  The  music  becomes  loud  and  over- 
powering, and  passes  into  a  complete  war-march 
— (he  orchestra  joins  it — and  continues  durinff 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Act. 


^^jL^A^  ^ 


ACT   41*.  )JA 


SCENE  I. 

Tlie  Burgomaster's  House  at  Egra. 


BUTLEB  {just  arrived). 
Here  thai  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Here,  Friedland  !  and  no  farther  !  From  Bohemia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  traversed  the  sky  awhile, 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  foresworn  the  ancient  colours, 
Blind  man !  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  fortunes. 
Prol'aner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  fellow -citizens 
Thou  mean'st  to  wage  the  war.     Friedland,  be- 
ware— 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee — 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not ! 


SCENE  II. 


Butler  and  Gordok. 
GORDON. 

Is  it  you  ? 
Hoir  niy  heart  sinks  !  The  Duke  a  fugitive  traitor ! 
Hbi  princely  head  attainted  !     O  my  God  ! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  you 
By  a  post-courier  ? 

GORDOK. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Open'd  the  stronghold  to  liim  without  scruplej-^ 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  forgive  me  !  when  even  now  I  saw 
The  Duke  himself,  my  scruples  recommenced. 
For  truly,  not  like  an  attainted  man. 
Into  this  town  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 


His  wonted  majesty  beam'd  from  his  brow. 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right. 
Did  he  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office.*      " 
'Tis  said,  that  fallen  pride  learns  condescension :  v. 
But  sparing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Weigh'd  every  syllable  of  approbation, 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  Avho  has  done 
His  duty,  and  no  more. 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  all  precisely 
As  I  related  in  my  letter.     Friedland 
Has  sold  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
On  this  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him. 
The  five  excepted-  that  belong  to  Tertsky, 
And  which  have  follow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
The  sentence  of  attainder  is  pass'd  on  him,  «.„— - 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  required 
To  give  him  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

GORDON. 

A  traitor  to  the  Emperor — Such  a  noble  ! 

Of  such  high  talents  !  What  is  human  greatness  ! 

I  often  said,  this  can't  end  happily.  "-^ * 

.^lis  might,  his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 
Are  but  a  cover'd  pit-fall.     The  human  being 
May  not  be  trusted  to  self-government. 
"^jJThe  clear  and  written  law,  the  deep  trod  foot-marks 
Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 
To  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty. 
The  authority  entrusted  to  this  man 
Was  unexampled  and  unnatural. 
It  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 
Till  the  proud  soul  unlearn'd  submission.     Wo 

is  me  ; 
I  mourn  for  him  !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

Plight  none  stand  firm.     Alas  !  dear  General, 

1  We  in  our  lucky  mediocrity 
Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate. 
What  dangerous  \vishes  such  a  height  may  breed 
In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 
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HVTLEEU 

Spare  your  laments 
Till  he  need  sympathy  ;  for  at  this  present 
He  is  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marches. 
And  quickly  will  the.  junction  be  accomplish'd. 
This  must  not  be !  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
This  strong-hold  on  free  footing  ;  for  I  have 
Pledged  Ufe  and  honour  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  your  assistance  'tis  on  which  I  calculate. 

GORDON. 

0  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day  ! 
From  his  hand  I  received  this  dignity. 

He  did  himself  entrust  this  strong-hold  to  me, 
Which  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subalterns  have  no  wul  of  our  own  : 
The  free,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fair  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah  !  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  la'W', 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BUTLEB.  ^^ 

Nay !  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power  -^ 
Is  circumscribed.  Much  liberty,  much  error  ! 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest. 

GORDON. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  you  say  ? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands  ; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit  :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open  !  Many  a  one  from  dust 

I  JFith  a  sly  glance  on  BuTLEn. 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honour. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  fiieiid  hath  he  purchased, 
Whoso  heart  beats  tnie  to  him  in  the  evil  hour.  ~^ 

BUTLER. 

Here's  one,  I  see. 

GORDON. 

I  have  enjoj'^d  from  him 
No  grace  or  favour.     I  could  almost  doubt. 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.     For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  liim  ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me. 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 

1  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  deUyer'd. 

BUTLER. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him  \ 

GORDON  {pauses,  reflecting — then  as  in  deep 
dejection). 
If  it  be  so — if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he've  betray'd  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly  ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him  ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition  ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  the  same  period  ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BUTLER. 

I  have  heard  so 

aORDON. 

'Tis  full  thirty  years  since  tlien. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends  : 
Yet  even  tlien  he  had  a  daring  soul : 


His  fi*ame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years:  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects. 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
Communing  with  himself ;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions  ;  kmdling  into  splendour. 
His  soul  reyeal'd.ifcaeli'.  and^he'spiake -so       -^  "---^s- 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each  ether,  ' 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craziness, 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallea 

asleep  , 
And  rose  up  free  from  injury  ?     From  this  day 
(It  is  reported)  he  betrayed  clear  marks 
Of  a  distemper'd  fancy. 

GORDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  self-enwrapt  and  melancholy  ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.     Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transform'd  him. 

Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted  .^ -- 

And  priA-ileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 

Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall. 

He  ran  along  the  imsteady  rope  of  life. 

But  now  our  destinies  drove  us  asunder  ; 

He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  greatness,    -. 

Was  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  for  him  ; 

He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown. 

And  plunges  in  unfathomable  rain. 

BUTLER. 

No  more,  he  comes. 


SCENE  III. 

To  these  enter  Wallenstein-,  in  conversation  u-ith  the 
Burgomaster  of  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  wore  at  one  time  a  free  town.     I  see. 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  half  eagle  only  ? 

BURGOMASTER. 

We  were  free. 
But  for  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown  ; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  till  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dauntless.     Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  ? 

BURGOMASTER. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.     The  garrison 
Lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  will  relieve  you.     Tell  me, 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  ? 

[_The  Burgomaster  hesitates. 
Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  it.     Many  lie  conccal'd 
Within  these  walls — Confess  now — you  yotirself— 
iFixes  his  eye  on  him.    The  BniMJOMASTBB  alarmed 
Be  not  alarm'd.     I  hate  the  jlesuits. 
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Trust  me — 


Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  lonj;  ago  expell'd  the  empire,     'f"'"*  ' 
Mass-book  or  bible -'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  has  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  built  a  church  for  the  Reform'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.     Harkye,  Burgomaster  ! 
What  is  your  name  I 

BURGOMASTER. 

Pachhalbel,  may  it  please  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Harkye  ! 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  his  hand  oti  the  BvnaotsASTKTi's  shoulder  with 
a  certain  solemnity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fulfilment,  Burgomaster  !*-•— 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Hai'kye  !  But  keep  it  to  yourself !  The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy — 
A  new  an*angeraent  is  at  hand.     You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appear'd  at  once  in  the  Heaven  ? 

BURGOMASTER. 

With  wonder  and  affright ! 

WALLENSTEIN.  ^ 

Whereof  did  two-^ 
Strangely  ti-ansform  themselves  to  bloody  daggers. 
And  only  one,  the  middle  laoon,  remain'd 
Steady  and  clear. 

BURGOMASTER. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Turks!  That  all?— I  tell  you,  that  two  empires 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Luth'ranism  alone  remain. 

[Observing  Gordon  and  Butler. 
I'  faith, 
'Twas  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard  ^-^ 
This  evening,  as  we  journey'd  hitherward  ; 
'Twas  on  our  left  hand.     Did  you  hear  it  her-e  ? 

GORDON. 

Distinctly.     The  wind  brought  it  from  the  South. 

BUTLER. 

It  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  Neustadt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'Tis  likely.  That's  the  route  the  Swedes  are  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

GORDON. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 


Release  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  Goitj>c>-. 
Governor,  in  your  faithful  hands  1  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.     I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 


Good! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

And  how  manv  in  the  vale  of  Jochim? 


GORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  sent  thither 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Good  !  I  commend  your  foresight. 
You  have  done  somewhat  % 


At  the  works 
[too 

GORDON. 

Two  additional  batteries 
I  caused  to  be  inin  up.     They  were  needless. 
The  Rhinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us,  General ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emperor's  service. 
I  am  content  with  you,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

[To  Butler, 


SCENE    IV. 

To  these  enter  Cocnt  Tkrtskv. 
TERTSKV. 

Joy,  General ;  joy  !  I  bring  you  welcome  tidings. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  what  may  they  be  ! 

TERTSKV. 

There  has  been  an  engagement 
At  Neustadt ;  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelligence  l 

TERTSKT. 

A  countryman  from  Tirechenseil  convey'd  it. 
Soon  after  sunrise  did  the  fight  begin ! 
A  troop  of  the  Imperialists  from  Fachau 
Had  forced  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
The  cannonade  continued  full  two  hours ; 
There  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
Imperialists,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  came 
Hhiiperial  troops  at  Neustadt  ?     Altringer, 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Count  Galas'  force  collects  at  Frauenburg, 
And  have  not  the  full  complement.    Is  it  possible. 
That  Suys  perchance  had  ventured  so  fa,r  onward? 
It  cannot  be. 

TERTSKT. 

We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  comes  lUo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


SCENE  V. 

2'o  these  enter  I1.1.0. 
ILLO  (to  WALLENSTEIN). 

A  courier,  Duke  !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

TERTSKY  {eagerly). 
Does  he  bring  confirmation  of  the  victory! 

WALLENSTEIN  {at  the  Same  time). 
What  does  he  bring  ?     Whence  comes  he  ? 

ILLO 

From  the  Rhinegrave^ 
And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
Beforehand.  Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
At  Neustadt  did  Max.  Piccolomini 
Throw  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place!  o'erpower'd  by 

numbers 
The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[WALLENSTEIN  shudders  and  turns  pale. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
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WALLENSTEIN  (after  a  pause  in  a  low  voice). 
"Where  is  the  messenger  ?     Conduct  me  to  him. 
tWAtLENSTKiN  isgoiug,  when  Lady  Nbubbunv  rM*7<c* 
into  the  room.    Some  servants  follow  her  and  run 
across  the  stage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Help!  Help!. 

iLLO  and  TERTSKY  (at  the  same  time). 
What  now  1 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  Princess ! 

WALLENSTEIN   and  TERTSKY. 

Does  she  know  it  ? 
NEUBRUNN  (at  the  same  time  with  them). 
She  is  dying ! 

[_Hurriesoffthe  stage,  whenWAuuxtJSTKiN  and  Tehtsky 
follow  her. 


SCENE  VI. 

BuTLKR  and  Gordon-. 
GORDON. 

What's  this? 

BUTLER. 

She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved — 
Young  Piccolomini  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

GORDON. 

Unfortunate  Lady! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reporteth,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  marching  hitherward. 

GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it. 

BUTLER. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  five 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.     We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GORDON. 

'Tis  even  so. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 


I  grant  it. 


GORDON. 


BUTLER. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us. 
And  liberate  him. 

(Gordon. 

It  were  to  be  fear'd. 
BUTLER  (after  a  pause). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  1  pledged  myself  for  his. 
Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will. 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why — death  makes  all  things  certam ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  Whati 
Do  I  understand  you?  Gracious  God !  Vou  couM — 


He  must  not  live. 


GORDON. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed! 


BUTLER. 

Either  you  or  I.     This  morning  was  his  last. 

GORDON. 

You  would  assassinate  him.  *P 

BUTLER.  • 

'Tis  my  purpose. 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  yon ! 

BUTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  destmy  ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General ! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  has  been. 

GORDON. 

That  't  is  only 
An  ''has  been"  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd? 

BUTLER. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment. 

GORDON. 

This  wei'e  murder. 
Not  justice.     The  most  guilty  should  be  heard. 

BUTLER. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  has  pass'd  judg- 
And  we  but  execute  his  will.  [ment, 

GORDON. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  can  never  be. 

BUTLER. 

Despatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns.  .«*^ 

GORDON. 

No  honest  man 's  ambitious  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLER. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  colour  at  a  darmg  enterprise. 

GORDON. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTLER. 

What  then  ?     Shall  he  go  forth  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war  ? 

GORDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner — do  not  kill  him! 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so. — But  'tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

0,  wherefore  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him? 

BUTLER. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  him.. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 
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BUTLER  (brinps  out  a  papei-). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  possession  of  his  person.     See — 
It  is  addressed  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences, 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  ? 

GORDOK. 

I  ? — Gracious  God  ! 

BUTLER. 

Talce  it  on  youiself. 
-Come  of  it  what  may,  on  you  I  lay  it. 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven  ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  advise  aught  ciso 
Wherewith  to  exocute  tlie  Emperor's  purpose  \ 
Say  if  you  can.     For  I  desire  his  fall, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

,  Merciful  heaven  !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.     Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings  ! 


BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  sniff !     Necessity  [Illo 

In  her  rough  scliool  hath  steel'd  rac.     And  this 
And  Tertsky  lilcewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.     Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impeli'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stara. ' — ' 
*Twas  they  who  strcw'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
In  his  calm  breast,  and  with  ofiicious  viilany 
Watei-'d  and  nursed  the  pois'nous  plants.  May  they 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttemiost  mite ! 

BUTLER. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his  ! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evening 

Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisonei-s  in  the  citadels. 

But  this  makes  shorter  work.     I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  Gcneml — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italiaans. 
Yea,  at  tliis  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over. 
Could  he  thereby  i*ecal  his  fi-iend  to  life. 

TERTSKY. 

Hush,  hush !     Let  the  dead  rest !     This  evening's 

business 
Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down —  y 

Your  regiment,  Illo  I  gives  the  entertainment.  ^ 
Come  !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glasses 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day, 
For  there's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  swoi"d 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Austi'ian  blood. 


SCENE  VII. 

To  these  enter  li-Lo,  and  Tertsky. 

TBaiTSKY. 

Our  luck  IS  on  the  turn.     To-morrow  come 

The  Swedes — twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors, 

Illo! 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  fi-iend  ! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  face? 

ILLO. 

It  hes  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe       [traitors. 

Laws,  and  take   vengeance  on  those   worthless 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  doije  his  bitter  penance, 

The  Ficcolomini :  be  his  the  fate 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !     This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart;  he  has  his  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince ; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTLER. 

*Twas  pity,  though !  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !    The  Duke  himself, 
'Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  hia  heart. 


GORDON. 

Shame,  shame !  what  talk  is  this. 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal  ?  Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  Emperor? 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.     Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
/T  How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns ; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander, 

For  this  King  Ferdiniuid  of  Hungary 

Is  but  a  tyro.     Galas?     He's  no  iuclj, 

x\nd  was  of  old  the  miner  of  amiies. 

And  then  this  viper,  this  Octavio, 

Is  excellent  at  stabbing  in  the  back. 

But  ne'er  meets  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 

TERTSKY. 

Trust  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed  '^-^^ 
Fortune,  we  know,  can  ne'er  forsake  the  Duke  ! 
And  only  under  Wallcnstein  can  Austria 
Be  conqueror. 

ILLO. 

The  Duke  will  soon  assemble 
A  mighty  army  :  all  comes  crowding,  streaming 
To  banners,  dedicate  by  destiny. 
To  fame,  and  prosperous  fortune.     I  behold 
Old  times  come  back  again  !  he  will  become 
()nce  more  the  mighty  Lord  which  he  has  been. 
How  will  the  fools,  who  've  now  deserted  him,        *| 
Look  then  ?  I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  of  them. 
For  lands  will  he  present  to  all  his  friends, 
And  like  a  King  and  Emperor  reward 
True  services  ;  but  we  've  the  nearest  clauns. 

[To  Gordon. 
You  will  not  be  forgotten.  Governor  ! 
He  '11  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid  you  ^line 
In  higher  station  :  your  fidelity 
Well  merits  it.' 

60K90N. 

I  am  content  already. 
And  wish  to  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is, 
The  fall  must  needs  be  great.     "  Great  height, 
great  depth." 

ILLO. 

Here  you  have  no  more  business,  for  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 
Come,  Tertsky,  it  is  supper-time.  What  think  you  ? 
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Nay,  shall  we  have  the  State  illuraiiEited 
In  honour  of  the  Swede  ?     And  who  refuses 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TERTSKY. 

Nay  !  Nay  !  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke — 

I  LLC. 

What !  we  are  masters  here  ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Avow  himself  Imperial  where  we  've  the  i-ule. 
Gordon  !  good  night,  and  for  the  last  time,  take 
A  fair  leave  of  the  place.     Send  out  patroles 
To  make  secure,  the  watch-word  may  be  alter'd 
At  the  stroke  of  ten  ;  deliver  m  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himself,  and  then  you^ve  quit  for  ever 
Your  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 

JERTSKY  {as  he  is  f/oin//,  to  Butler). 
You  come,  though,  to  the  castle  ? 

BUTLER, 

At  tlie  right  time. 
lExeunt  Tertsky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Gop.Don  and  Butler. 

GORDON  (/oOi^/ngr  after  tliem). 
Unhappy  men  !     How  free  from  all  foreboding  ! 
They  rush  into  the 'Outspread  net  of  murder, 
m  the  blmd  drunkenness  of  victory  ; 
I  have  no  pity  for  their  fate.     This  Illo, 
This  overflowing  and  fool-hardy  villain. 
That  would  fain  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor's 
blood — 

BUTLER. 

Do  as  ne  order'd  you.     Send  round  patroles. 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security  ;  .^.r^ 
When  they  are  within  I  close  tlie  castle-gate 
That  nothing  may  transpii-e. 

GORDON  {with  earnest  anxiety). 

Oh  !  haste  not  so  ! 
Nay,  stop  ;  first  tell  me 

BCTLEPv. 

You  have  heard  already. 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.     This  night 
Alone  is  ours.     They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.     Fare  you  well. 

GORDON. 

Ah !  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.  Nay,  Butler, 
I  pray  you,  promise  me  ! 

BUTLER. 

The  sun  has  set ; 
A  fateful  evening  doth  descend  upon  us. 
And  brings  on  their  long  night !     Their  evil  stai'S 
Deliver  them  unarm'd  into  our  hands. 
And  from  their  drunken  dream  of  golden  fortunes-- 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  them.  Well, 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator  ; 
His  fellow-men  were  figures  on  his  chess-board. 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  h«nour,  dignity,  good  name, 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience 
Still  calculating,  calculating  still ;  [of  it : 

And  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 
Erroneous  ;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo  ! 
His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits. 


GORDON. 

0  think  not  of  his  errors  now  !  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence  ;  thinlc  on  all 
The  lf)vely  features  of  liis  character, 

On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 

And  let  them,  like  an  augel's  arm,  unseen 

Arrest  tlie  lifted  sword. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  too  late. 

1  suffer  not  myself  to  feel  compassion. 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now  : 

IGrasping  (Jokdon's  hand, 
Gordon  !  't  is  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him) 
Yet 't  is  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  Eie 
To  be  his  murderer.     'Tis  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  concui'i-ences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vam  the  human  being  meditates 
Free  action.     He  is  but  the  wire-work'd'  puppet 
Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  lus  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  there  were  -^ 
A  soraetliing  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heai't  speak  to  you. 
Follow  its  impulse.     'T  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  foii,unes  will  grow  prosperous^-' 
Bedew'd  with  blood — his  blood  ?     Believe  it  not ! 

BUTLER. 

You  know  not.     Ask  not !     Wherefore  should  it 

happen, 
Tliat  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory,  and  hasten 
With   such   forced  marches   hitherward  ?    Fain 

would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor's  meix:y.— Giordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood — But  I  must  ransom 
The  honour  of  my  word, — it  lies  in  pledge — 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[,Passmiately  grasping  Gora)ON's  hand. 
Listen  then,  and  know  ! 
I  ani  dishonour' d  if  the  Duke 


GORDON. 

0  !  to  save  such  a  man 

BUTLiOR. 

Wliat! 

GORDON. 

It  is  woiih 
A  sacrifice. — Come,  friend  !     Be  noble-minded  ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honour. 

BUTLER  {with  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke— and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
ITiis  is  what  you  would  say  ?  Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  ra«, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honour — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  ! 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves  : 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us.  -- 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  station'd J 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him.  | 

I  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  putting  so  blasphemous  a 
sentiment  in  the  month  of  any  character.    T. 
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Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

flORDOfr. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you  !  lExit  Goiu>o.v. 


¥    SCENE  IX. 
butleu  (alone). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long  j 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel. 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon  ! 


He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty  ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing  ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd  ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worse  man  of  the  two.  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  pi*ove  it  too — 
High-minded  Piccolomini ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonour  me  ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse  ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me — The  dearest  thing  a  man 
has  is  himself. 

(The  curtain  drops.) 


^ 


(\    ^     sc^ 

\  ^  Butler's  C 
YBirnj:R,  Major, 


y^ 


SCENE  I. 


ACT  rv. 


Chamber.         v   ! 
and  Gkraldin'. 


BUTLER. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  them  with 

For  there  must  be  no  firing [pikes. 

Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquet- room. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 
And  cry — "  Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor  ?" 
I  will  overturn  the  table— while  you  attack 
Illo  and  Tertsky,  and  despatch  them  both. 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guarded, 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke.— Go  instantly  ; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereux 
And  the  Macdonald  ? 

GEEALDIN. 

They  '11  be  here  anon. 

iExit  Geraldin. 
BUTLER. 
Here  's  no  room  for  delay.     The  citizens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.     They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.   Anns  too  have  been  given  out 
iBy  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizens 
Have  volunteer'd  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Despatch  !  then  be  the  word  ;  for  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


^■"Vc^i 


SCENE  II. 


BuTx<Bit,  Captain  Dbvsrbux,  and  Macvohald. 

MACDONALD. 

Here  we  are.  General. 

DEVEREUX. 

What 's  to  be  the  watchword  ? 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperor  ! 

BOTH  (recrnling). 
How! 

BUTLER. 

Live  the  House  of  Austria  ! 


DEVEREUX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland  ? 

MACDONALD. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy  ! 

DEVEREUX. 

Why,  yes  !  in  his  name  you  admi?aister'dL::i>^-^^^ 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALD. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

BUTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DEVEREUX. 

So  then ! 

MACDONALD. 

An  alter'd  case  ! 

BUTLER  (to  DeVEREUX). 

Thou  wretched  man  I 
So  easily  leavest  thou  thy  oath  and  coloui's  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

The  devil  !— I  but  follow'd  your  example, 
If  you  could  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we  ? 

MACDONALD. 

We've  nought  to  do  with  thinking — that's  your 


You  are  our  General,  and  give  out  the  oi'ders 
We  follow  you,  though  the  track  lead  to  hell. 

BUTLER  (appeased). 
Good  then  !  we  know^  each  other. 


MACDONALD. 


I  should  hope  so. 


DEVEREUX. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  are  we — who  bids  most. 
He  has  us. 

MACDONALD. 

'T  is  e'en  so  ! 

BUTLER. 

Well,  for  the  present 
Ye  must  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 


We  wish  no  other. 


DEVEREUX. 
BUTLER. 

Ay,  and  make  your  fortunes 
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Tliat  is  still  better. 


MACDONALD. 
BUTLER. 

Listen  ! 

BOTH. 


We  attend. 


BUTLER. 

It  is  the  Emperor's  will  and  ordinance 

To  seize  the  person  of  the  Prince-Duke  Friedland, 

Alive  or  dead. 

DEVEREUX. 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

MACDONALD. 

Alive  or  dead — these  were  the  very  words. 

BUTLER. 

And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  State 
In  land  and  gold,  who  proffers  aid  thereto. 

DEVEREUX. 

Ay  !  that  sounds  well.     The  words  sound  always 

well 
That  travel  hither  from  the  Court.     Yes  !  yes  ! 
We  know  already  what  Court-words  import. 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favour, 
Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  patent. 
And  such  like. — The  Pritice-Duke  pays  better. 

MACDONALD. 

Yes, 
The  Duke's  a  splendid  paymaster, 

BUTLER. 

All  over 
With  that,  my  friends  I  His  lucky  stars  ai*e  set. 

MACDONALD. 

And  is  that  certain  I 

BUTLER. 

You  have  my  word  for  it. 

DEVEREUX. 

His  lucky  fortunes  all  past  by  ? 

BUTLER. 


He  is  as  poor  as  we. 


For 


MACDONALD. 

As  poor  as  we  ? 

DEVEREUX.         y'' 

Macdonald,  we'll  desert  him.   ~^ 

BUTLER. 

We'll  desert  him  ? 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already  ; 
We  must  do  more,  my  countrymen  !   In  short — 
We — we  must  Idll  him. 

BOTH  {starting  hack). 

Kill  him  ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes,  must  kill  him ; 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 

BOTH. 

Us! 

.      ^  BUTLER. 

You,  Captain  Devereux,  and  thee  Macdonald. 

DEVEREUX  {after  a  pause). 
Choose  you  some  other. 

BUTLER. 

What  \  art  dastardly  ? 
Thou,  ^ith  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for~ 
Thou  conscientious,  of  a  sudden  ? 


DEVEREUX. 


To  assassinate  our  Lord  and 


Nay, 
Jeneral — 


MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we  've  sworn  a  soldier's  or.tli — 


The  oath 
Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

DEVEREUX. 

No,  no  !  it  is  too  bad  ! 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,  by  my  soiil  ! 
It  is  too  bad.     One  has  a  conscience  too — 

DEVEREUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  Chieftain,  who  so  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLER. 

Is  that  the  objection  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Were  it  my  ov/n  father, 
And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  of  me, 
It  might  be  done  perhaps — But  we  are  soldiers, 
And  to  assassinate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abommation. 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confessor  absolves  us. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 
-Determine  quickly  ! 

DEVEREUX. 

'T  will  not  do. 

MACDONALD. 

'Tv.on't  do  ! 

BUTLER. 

Well,  of!  then  !  and — send  Pestalutz  to  imo. 

DEVEREUX  {hesitates). 
The  Pestalutz— 

MACDONALD. 

What  may  you  want  with  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough — 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay,  if  he  must  fall,  we  may  earn  the  bounty 
As  well  as  any  other.     What  think  you, 
Brother  Macdonald  ? 

MACDONALD. 

Why,  if  he  must  fall. 
And  7.oill  fall,  and  it  can't  be  otherwise, 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalutz. 

DEVEREUX  {after  some  reflection). 
When  do  you  purpose  he  should  fall  ? 

BUTLER. 

This  night. 
To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

DEVEREUX. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences  \ 

BUTLER. 

I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  it  is 
The  Emperor's  will,  his  express  absolute  will  J 
For  we  have  instances,  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 
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BUTLER. 

The  manifesto  says — "  alive  or  dead." 
Alive — 't  is  not  possible — you  see  it  is  not. 

DEVEREUX. 

WeH,  dead  then  !  dead  !     But  how  can  we  come 

at  him  ? 
The  town  is  filled  with  Tertsky's  soldiery. 

MACDONALD. 

Ay  !  and  then  Tertsky  still  remains,  and  lUo — 

BUTLER. 

With  these  you  shall  begin — you  understand  me  1 

,  DEVEREUX. 

How  ?  And  must  they  too  perish  ! 

BUTLER. 

They  the  first. 

MACDONALD. 

Heai*,  Devereux  !  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that  ?  Commission  me — 

BUTLER. 

'T  is  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin  ; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there  's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle — there  we  shall  surprise  them. 
And  hew  them  down.     The  Pestalutz  and  Lesley^ 
Have  that  commission — soon  as  that  is  finish'd 

DKVEREUX. 

Hear,  General !  It  will  be  all  one  to  you — 
Hark  ye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

'T  will  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  Duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger!     The  devil!     What  do  you  think  me, 

General  ? 
'T  is  the  Duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLER. 

What  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell  Y^ 
Thou  know'st  that  I'm  no  milk-sop.  General  ! 
But 't  is  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on  !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer, 
That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat — 
"Why— why—the  devil  fetch  me  !  I'm  no  milk-sop ! 

BUTLER. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat, 

And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  conscience 

To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 

A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  warmer 

Did  the  Emperor  give  to  him,  the  Prince's  mantlet 

How  doth  he  thank  the  Emperor  ?  With  revolt. 

And  treason. 

DEVEREUX. 

That  is  true.     The  devil  take 
Such  thaukers  !  I'll  despatch  hun. 

BUTLER. 

And  wouldst  quiet 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  nought  to  do  but  simply 
Pull  off  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 

DEVEREUX. 

_,       ,. ,  You  are  right. 

That  did  not  gtrike  me.    I'll  pull  off  the  coat- 
So  there  's  an  end  of  it. 


MACDONALD. 

Yes,  but  there  's  another 
Point  to  be  thought  of. 

BUTLER. 

And  what's  that,  Macdonald  \ 

MACDONALD. 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  him  ?  x,_,*».^ 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — he  is — 

BUTLER  {starting  up). 

What? 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab  and  flash !  Hard  frozen. 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art  ! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  another : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunstocks. 

MACDONALD. 

Hear  what  I  '11  do. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well? 

MACDONALD. 

In  the  cloister  here 
There  's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I  '11  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strongest  blessings.     That  's  probatum ! 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that. 

BUTLER. 

So  do,  Macdonald  ! 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows. 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  fii-st  rounds 
Are  pass'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house — I  will  myself  be  not  far  off. 

'^  DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartscliier  and  Gordon, 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber  ? 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  place. 
I  lead  you  through  a  back-dooi*  that 's  defenc^ed 
By  one  man  only.     Me  my  rank  and  office 
Give  access  to  the  Duke  at  every  hour. 
I  '11  go  before  you— with  one  poniard-stroke 
Cut  Hartschier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  for  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  shall  we 
l__^am 
.— -r^H^  Duke's  bed-chamber,  without  his  alai'ming 
The  servants  of  the  Court :  for  he  has  here 
A  numerous  company  of  followers  ? 

_^  BUTLER. 

"  "The  attendants  fill  the  right  wmg :  he  hates  bustle, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 


D£TES£UX. 

Were  it  well  over— hey,  Macdonald  ?  I 
Feel  queerly  on  the  occasion,  devil  knows ! 

MACDONALD.  _^ 

And  I  too.     'Tis  too  great  a  personage. 
People  will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLER. 

In  plenty,  honour,  splendour — You  may  safely 
Laugh  at  the  people's  babble. 
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DEVJEBEUX. 

If  the  business 
Squares  with  one's  honour  —  if  that   be    quite 
certain — 

BUTLER. 

Set  your  hearts  quite  at  ease.     Ye  save  for  Ferdi- 
nand 
His  Crown  and  Empire.     The  reward  can  be 
No  small  one. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  'tis  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  ? 

BUTLER. 

Yes ! — Yes  ! — to  rob  him  of  his  Crown  and  Life. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  he  must  fall  by  the  executioner's  hands. 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 
AUvel 

BUTLER. 

It  were  his  certain  destiny. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well !  Well !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
Lie  long  in  pain. 

[_Exeunt  Butler  through  one  door,  Macdoxald  and 
Djsybreux  through  the  other. 


SCENE  III.  j)r 


A  Gothic  and  gloomy  Apartment  at  the  Duchess  Fried- 
land's.  Thekxa  on  a  seat,  pale,  her  cyfs  closed.  Tlie 
Duchess  and  Lady  Neubrunn  busied  about  her.  Wal- 
LENSTHiN  and  the  Countess  in  conversation. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  knew  she  it  so  soon? 

COUNTESS. 

She  seems  to  have 
Foreboded  some  misfortune.     The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
I  saw  it  instantly.     She  flew  to  meet 
The  Swedish  Courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning. 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
Too  late  we  miss'd  her,  hasten'd  after  her, 
We  found  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
And  in  a  swoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
And  she  so  unprepared !  Poor  child !  How  is  it  ? 

{Turning  to  the  Duchess. 
Is  she  coming  to  herself? 

DUCHESS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

COUNTESS. 

She  lives. 

THEKLA  [looking  around  her). 
Where  am  I  ? 

WALLENSTEIN  (steps  to  her,  raising  her  up,  in 
his  arms). 
Come,  cheerly,  Thekla  I  be  my  own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there's  lijy  loving  mother.     Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

t:b.ekla.  (standing  up). 

Where  is  he  2  Is  he  gone  i 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter' 


That  word  of  misery. 


THEKLA. 

He — th€  man  who  utter'd 


My  Thekla ! 


DUCHESS. 

O  !  think  not  of  it, 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk! 
Let  her  oauiplajii — mingle  your  tears  with  hers, 
For  she  hath  suffer'd  a  deep  anguish  ;  but 
She'll  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  ill.     See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  ?     Have  I  alarm'd  her! 

It  is  gone  by — I  recollect  myself — 

ISke  casts  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  seeking  some  one. 
Where  is  he  ?  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me. 
Yra  see  I  have  sti^ngth  enough:  now  I  will  hear 
him. 

DUCHESS. 

No  ;  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  agahi  into  thy  presence,  Thekla  !- 


My  father— 


WALLENSTEIN, 

Dearest  daughter ! 


THEKLA. 

I'm  not  weak — 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You'll  grant  me  one  request  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter. 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  sti*anger  to  be  called  to  me, 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 


No,  never ! 

COUNTESS. 

'Tis  not  adviseable — assent  not  to  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hush !  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  him,  my 
daughter  ? 

THEKLA. 

Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected ; 
I  will  not  be  deceived.     My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.     I  will  not  be  spared — 
The  worst  is  said  already :  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

COUNTESS  and  duchess. 

Do  it  not. 

THEKLA.  ^y/"^ 

The  horror  overpower'd  me  by  surprise. 

My  heart  betray'd  me  in  the  stranger's  presence : 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  weakness,  yea, 

I  sank  into  his  arms  ;  and  that  has  shamed  me. 

I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem. 

And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he. 

The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 
To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.     Go,  call  him. 
[Lady  Neubrunn  goes  to  call  him. 
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But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 

TUEKLA. 

Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him ; 
Tinist  me,  I  ^all  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Pennit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows, 
Whei-e  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support.     A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone-     In  her  own  bosom, 

ot  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girl.     I'll  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  [Going. 

COUNTESS  (detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going  ?  I  hoard  Tertsky  say 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

0  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.     The  mists  of 

doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  ?  I  entreat  you,  sister. 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.     Heavy 

M-~And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard 
vault. 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.     Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty  ! — Niece, 
Yours  too.     We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change, 

Makmg  it  that  wliich  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADY  NEUBRUNN  (returning). 
The  Swedish  officer. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me. 


lExit. 


DUCHESS  (to  Thekla,  who  starts  and  shivers). 
There — pale  as  death ! — Child,  'tis  impossible 
That  thou  shouldst  speak  with  him.     Follow  thy 
mother. 

THEKLA. 

The  Lady  Neubrunn  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Duchess  and  Coiwtkbs. 


gement?^  "^ 


SCENE  IV.     -^ 
Theki^a,  thk  Swkdish  Captain,  Lady  Nbubrumn. 
CAPTAIN  (respectfully  approaching  her). 
Princess— I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech — How  could  I — 

THEKLA  (with  dignity). 
You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

CAPTAIN, 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence, 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mme.     Myself  did  wrest  it  from  you. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  inteiTupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement.     May  it  please 
Continue  it  to  the  end.  [you, 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  'twill 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  firm, 

I  will  be  firm.    Well — how  began  the  engaj 

CAPTAIN. 

We  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neustadt, 
Entrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp. 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimers, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lines. 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others — 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance,  only 
The  Pappenheimers  follow'd  daringly 

Their  daring  leader 

[Thekla  betrays  agitation  in  her  gestures.  The 
Officer  pauses  till  she  vtakcs  a  sign  to  him  to 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them  y 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Stretch'd  out  a  soUd  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them.->|> 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat ; 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader. 

Young  Piccolomini 

[Thekla,  as  giddy,  grasps  a  chair. 
Known  by  his  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches  ; 
Himself  leapt  first :  the  regiment  all  plunged  after. 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up. 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 

The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, 

[Thekla,  who  has  accompanied  the  last  speech  with 
all  the  marks  of  inrceasing  agony,  trembles 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  is  falling.  The 
Lady  Nbubronn  runs  to  her,  and  rectives  her  in 
her  arms. 

NEUBRUNN. 

My  dearest  lady 

CAPTAIN. 

I  retire. 
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'Tis  over. 


Proceed  to  the  conclusion. 


CAPTAIN. 

Wild  despair 
Inspired  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 
Their  leader  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
Wasspurn'd;  theyfought  like  wounded  tigers;  their 
Frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
Finish'd  before  their  last  man  felL 
THEKLA  {faltering). 

And  where 

Where  is — You  have  not  told  me  all. 
CAPTAIN  {after  a  pause). 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.     Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
Follow'd  the  bier.     A  laurel  deck'd  his  coffin ; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
In  mark  of  honour,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  self. 
Nor  tears  were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  us 
Many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
The  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  gentle  mannere ; 
All  were  affected  at  his  fate.     The  Rhinegrave 
have  saved  him  ;  but  hhnself 

tis  said  he  Avish'd  to  die. 

NEUBRUNN  {to  Thekla,  7vho  lias  hidden  her  coun- 
tenance). 

Look  up,  my  dearest  lady 

thekla. 

Where  is  his  grave  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Neustadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

Are  his  remains  deposited,  until 

We  can  receive  directions  from  his  father. 


Would  willinwl 

Made  vain  the  attempt 


THEKLA. 

What  is  the  cloister's  name  ? 


THEKLA. 

And  how  far  is  it  thither  ? 


Saint  Catherine's. 


Near  twelve  leagues. 


And  which  the  v.ay  1 


CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreit 
And  Falkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 

THEKLA. 

Who 
la  their  c<<mmander? 

CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seokendorf. 
[Thekla  steps  to  the  tabic,  and  takes  a  ring  from  a 
casket. 

THEKLA. 

You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 

And  shown  a  feeling  heart.     Please  you,  accept 

IGiving  him  the  ring, 
A  small  memorial  of  this  hour.     Now  go ! 
CAPTAIN  (^confused). 

Princess 

[Thkkla  silently  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  and  turns 
from  hirn.  The  Captain  lingers,  and  is  about  to 
speak.  Lady  Nkubrunn  repeats  the  signal,  and 
he  retires. 


SCENE  V. 
Thekla,  Lady  Neubkunw. 
THEKLA  (falls  on  Ladf  Neubrunn's  neck). 
Now,  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised — prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  faithful  fellow-pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  away ! 

neubrunn. 

Away !  and' whither  ? 

THEKLA. 

Whither !  Thei'e  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither,  where  he  lies  buried  !  To  his  coffin  ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

What  would  you  do  there  ?  / 

THEKLA. 

What  do  there  ? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thou  e'er 

loved. 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him ! 
That  single  spot^^is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBRUNN. 

That  place  of  death 

THEKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place, 
Wherfe  life  yet  dwells  for  me  :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Your  father's  i-age 

THEKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world !  The  tongue  of  calumny ! 

THEKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking  ?  Him  who  is  no  vaorc^...^^ 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms -0  God  ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  ? 

THEKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  thee. 

NEUBRUNN. 

In  the  dark  night-time  ? 

THEKLA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  us. 

NEUBRUNN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night 

THEKLA. 

Had  he  a  soft  bed 
Under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horses  ? 

NEUBRUNN. 

Heaven ! 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 

THEKLA. 

They  are  human  beings.     Misery  travels  free 
Through  the  whole  earth. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  journey's  weary  length 

THEKLA. 

The  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues. 
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JfEUBRUNN. 

How  can  we  pass  the  gates  1 

THEKLA. 


Go  !  do  but  go. 


Gold  opens  tliern. 


NEUBRUNN. 

Should  we  be  recognized- 


THEKLA. 

In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fugitive, 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight  ? 

THEKLA. 

My  equerry  procures  them.     Go  and  fetch  hira. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

THEKLA. 

He  will.     Go,  only  go.    Delay  no  longer. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dear  lady !  and  your  mother  1 

THEKLA. 

Oh  !  my  mother ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

So  much  as  she  has  suffer'd  too  already ; 
your  tender  mother — Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

THEKLA. 

Woe  is  me  !  my  mother  ! 
IPauses. 
Go  instantly. 

NEUBRUNN. 

But  think  what  you  are  doing ! 

THEKLA. 

What  can  be  thought,  already  has  been  tliought. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  being  thei'e,  what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  soul. 


NEUB&UlfN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted !  » 

And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet. 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it. 

Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning  ! 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 

These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me — A  dim  power 
Drives  me  from   hence — Oh    mercy!     What  a 

feeling ! 
Wliat  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those  1  They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here ! 
Mercy !     Still   more!    More   still!     The  hideous 

swarm  ! 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  from  these  walls — 
Those  hollow,  bodiless  forms  of  living  men  ! 

NEUBRUNN. 

You  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dare  stay  here  myself.     I  go  and  call 
Rosenberg  instantly.  lExit  Lady  Neubrunn, 


SCENE  VI. 


THEKLA. 


His  spirit  'tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  offer'd  np 
Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  accuse 
Of  an  ignoble  loitering — theT/  would  not  [me 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death — ther/  died 
And  shall  /  live  ? —  [for  him  I 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  caskets 
I  throw  it  from  me.     0  !  my  only,  hope ; — 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds— 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth ! 

lExil  THEKLA.V 

^        ! The  Curtain  drops.)  '  • 


fr  >y  7^ -/n  <^^ -'■'■'  n Mm  V. 


SCENE  I. 

A  Saloon,  terminated  by  a  Gallery  which  extends  far  into 
the  back-ground. 

"Wallenstbin  (sitting  at  a  table). 

Tlie  Swedish  Captain  (standing  before  him). 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.     I  sympathize 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  seen  me 
Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy, 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand, 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will, 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.     Farewell, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.     To-morrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  surrender'd  to  you 
On  your  arrival. 

iThe  SwKDrsH  Captain  retires.  Wallenstein  sits 
lost  in  thought,  his  eyes  fixed  vacardly,  and  his 
head  sustained  by  his  hand.  The  Countess 
Tkrtsky  enters,  stands  before  him  awhile,  un- 
observed by  him ,-  at  length  he  starts,  sees  her 
and  recollects  himself. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Coraest  thou  from  her?  Is  she  i*estored?  How  is  she? 

COUNTESS. 

My  sister  tells  me,  she  was  more  collected 
After  her  conversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  pang  will  soften. 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother  !  After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit.     0  remain  thou  firm  ! 
Sustain,  uphold  us !  For  our  light  thou  art. 

Our  sun. 

•  The  soliloquy  of  Thekla  consists  in  the  original  of  six- 
and-twenty  lines,  twenty  of  which  are  in  rhymes  of  irre- 
gular recurrence.  I  thought  it  prudent  to  abridge  it. 
Indeed  the  whole  scene  between  Thekla  and  Lady 
Neubronn  might,  perhaps,  have  been  omitted  without 
injury  to  the  play. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  quiet.     I  ail  nothing.     Where's 
Thy  husband? 

COUNTESS. 

At  a  banquet — he  and  Illo. 
WALLENSTEIN  (^vtscs  and  strides  across  the  saloon). 
The  night's  far  spent.  Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

COUNTKSS. 

Bid  me  not  go,  0  let  me  stay  with  thee  ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (moves  lo  the  window). 
There  is  a  busy  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
The  wind  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tower, 
Fast  sweep  the  clouds,  the  sickle  '  of  the  moon, 
Struggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 
No  form  of  star  is  visible  !     That  one 
White  stain  of  light,  that  single  glimmering  yonder. 
Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  tkerein 
Is  Jupiter.     (A  pause).     But  now 
The  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him  ! 
iHe   sinks   into  profound   melancholy,   and   looks 
vacantly  into  Oie  distance. 

COUNTESS  {looks  on  him  mournfully^  then  grasps 

his  hand). 
What  art  thou  brooding  on  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinks, 
If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity. 
And  often  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Thou'lt  see  him  again. 
WALLENSTEIN   (remains  for  a  while  with  absent 

mind,  then  assumes  a  livelier  manner,  and  turns 

suddenly  to  tlie  Countess^. 
See  him  again  %  O  never,  never  again  ! 


How? 


WALLENSTEIN. 

He  is  gone — is  dust. 


COUNTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He,  the  more  fortunate  !  yea,  he  hath  finish'd  ! 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 
His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was,  ■— 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.  No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear  ; 

1  These  four  lines  are  expressed  in  the  original  with  ex- 
quisite felicity. 

Am  llimmel  ist  gescbaftige  Bewegung. 
Des  Thurmes  Fahne  jagt  der  Wind,  schnell  geht 
Der  Wolken  Zug,  die  Mondessichel  ivankt, 
Und  durch  die  Nacht  zuckt  ungewisse  Helle. 
The  word  "  moon-sickle,"  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in 
Harris,  as  quoted  by  Johnson,  under  the  word  '« falcated." 
"  The  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook,  which  is  while  she  is  moving 
from  the  conjunction  to  the  opposition,  cr  from  the  new 
moon  to  the  full :  but  from  full  to  a  new  again,  the  enlight- 
ened part  appears  gibbous,  and  the  dark  falcated." 

The  words  "wanken"  and  "schweben"  are  not  easily 
translated.  The  English  words,  by  which  we  attempt  to 
render  them,  are  either  vulgar  or  pedantic,  or  not  of  suffi- 
ciently general  application.    So  "  der  "Wolken  Zug"— The 

Draft,  the  Procession  of  clouds The  Masses  of  the  Clouds 

sweep  onwai-d  in  swift  stream. 


''No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Of  the  unsteady  planets,     O  'tis  well 
With  him  !  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 
Veil'd  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  speakest 
Of  Piccolomini.     What  was  his  death  ? 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallenstbin  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes  slgnt 
to  her  to  be  sil  nt.  ^^^ 

Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days, 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory. 
Forget  Avhat  it  has  cost  thee.     Not  to-day, 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  pai-ted  from  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,'  I  know  ;  — 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?     From  the 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day        [highest, 
He  learns  to  wean  himself  :  for  the  strono:  hours 
Conquer  him.     Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  loot 
In  him.     The  bloom  is  vanish'd  from  my  life. 
For  O  J  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Transform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.  ■'^  . 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanish'd — and  returns  not. 

COUNTESS. 

0  be  not  treachei'oue  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.     Thou  lovest  and  prizest  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 

WALLENSTEIN  (stepping  to  the  door). 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour  ? 
It  is  the  Governor.     He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel.   'Tis  "midnight.    Leave  me,  sister  1 

COUNTESS. 

0  'tis  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee — 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fear  ?  Wherefore  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies  ! 

COUNTESS. 

O  ray  soul 
Has  long  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  dark  forc- 
And  if  I  combat  and  i-epel  them  waldng,  [bodings. 
They  still  crush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 

1  saw  thee  yesternight  with  thy  first  \rife 
Sit  at  a  banquet,  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLExNSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favourable  omen. 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortimes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

1  A  very  inadequate  translation  of  the  origiuul : — 
Verschmeraen  werd'  ich  diesen  Schlag,  das  wciss  ich, 
Denn  was  verschmerzte  nicht  der  Mensch 

LlTERAIiLY. 

I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  that  I'm  conscious : 
What  does  not  man  grieve  down  ? 
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In  thy  own  chamber.     As  I  enter'd,  lo  ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber  :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  'twas,  which  thou  thjTself  liast  founded, 

And  where  it  is  thy  will  that  thou  shouldst  be 

Interr'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thy  soul  is  busy  with  these  thoughts. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  dost  thou  not  believe  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices. 

Yet  I  would  not  call  them 

Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 

Only  the  inevitable.     As  the  sun, 

Ere*  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 

In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  th(j  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events,— - 

And  in  to-day  ah'eady  walks  to-morrowy'^'^ 

That  whicli  we  read  of  the  fourth  Heifry's  death 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  destiny.     The  king 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 

Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  forsook  him  :  the  phantasnia 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air  :  like  funeral  knells 

Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

COUNTESS. 

And  to  thee 
The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Nothing. 
Be  wholly  tranquil. 

COUNTESS. 

•  And  another  time 

I  hastoji'd  after  thee,  and  thou  ranu'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall, 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doors  creak'd  and 

clapp'd ; 
■  I  follow'd  panting,  but  could  not  o'ertake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasp'd  from  behind — the  hand  was  cold,  that 

gi-asp'd  mc — 
'Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us.  [seem'd 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  {^gazing  on  him). 
If  it  should  come  to  that — if  I  should  see  thee, 
Who  staudest  now  before  me  in  the  fulness 
Of  life —  iShe/alls  on  his  breast  and  weeps. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee — 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  should  find  them,  my  resolve  is  taken — 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[_Exit  Countess. 


SCENE   II. 

WALLENSTEIN,   GORDON. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

All  quiet  in  the  town  ? 

GORDON. 

The  town  is  quiet. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music  !  and  the  Castle 
Is  lighted  up.     Who  are  the  revellers  ? 

GORDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Castle 

To  the  Count  Tertsky,  and  Field  Marshal  lUo. 

WALLeS'STEIN. 

In  honour  of  the  victory — This  tribe 

Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  but  feasting. 

[filings.    The  Groom  of  the  Chamber  enters. 
Unrobe  me.  I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[WALLENSTEIN  talics  the  keys  from  Gordon 
So  we  are  guarded  fi'om  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  this 

\_Fixing  his  eye  on  Gordon. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[TJie  Groom  of  the  Chamber  takes  off  his  mantle, 
collar,  and  scarf. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Take  care — what  is  that ! 

GROOM    OF    THE   CHAMBER. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.     Here — give  it. 

[//«  takes  and  looks  at  the  chain, 
'Twas  the  first  present  of  the  Emperor. 
Hff  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  then  Archduke  ;  and  I  have  worn  it 

Till  now  from  habit 

From  superstition,  if  you  will.     Belike, 

It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me  ; 

And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  faith, 

It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  iny  life  long 

The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  was.      " 

Well,  be  it  so  !  Henceforward  a  new  fortune 

Must  spring  up  for  me  :  for  the  potency 

Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

[Groom  of  the  Chmiber  retires  with  the  vestments, 
Wallbnstein  rises,  takes  a  stride  across  the  room, 
and  stands  at  last  before  Gordon  in  a  posture  of 
meditation. 
How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I  '~ 
Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where  ^ 

We  two  were  Pages  of  the  Court  together. 
We  oftentimes  disputed  :  thy  intention 
Was  ever  good  ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 
The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  at 

me — 
That  I  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me. 
Giving  my  faith  to  bold  unkwful  dreams. 
And  still  extol  to  mo  the  golden  mean. 
— Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  friend 
To  thy  own  self.     See,  it  has  made  thee  early 
A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 
That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 
Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  corner 
Go  out  like  an  untcnded  lamp. 
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GORDON. 

My  Prince  ! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat, 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Art  thou  already 
In  harbour  then,  old  man  ?     Well !  I  am  not. 
Theunconquer'd  spirit  drives  me  o'er  life's  billows  ; 
My  planks  still  firm,  my  canvas  swelling  proudly. 
Hope  is  ray  goddess  still,  and  Youth  my  inmate  ; 
And  while  we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almost, 
I  might  presume  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
Have  passed  by  powerless  o'er  myunblanchedhair. 
iHe  moves  with  long  strides  across  the  Saloon,  and 
remains  oti  the  opposite  side  over-affainstGoiiDON 
Who  now  persists  in  calling  Fortune  false  ? 
To  me  she  has  proved  faithful  ;  with  fond  love 
Took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny. 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.     Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  hfe  for  me  as  't  were 
One  of  the  undistinguishable  many  ? 
True,  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Fallen  low  indeed  ;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
The  high  fiood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb  ;-- 
fThe  fountain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
iRepress'd  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star, 
!WilI  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipcy. 

GORDON. 

And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
*'  Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day." 
I  would  be  slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope  :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven. 
Fear  hovers  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men  : 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate. 

WALLENSTEiN  (smiling). 
I  hear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old   . 
Was  wont  to  preach  to  me,  now  once  ra  ore  preach  ing ; 
1  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  things 
Are  still  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
The  unpropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute. 
This  long  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew  : 
And  tlierefore  of  their  own  accord  they  offer'd 
To  themselves  injuries,  so  to  atone 
The  jealousy  of  their  divinities  : 
And  human  sacrifices  bled, to  Typhon. 

lA/ter  a  pause,  serious,  and  in  a  more  subdued  vtarmcr. 
I  too  have  sacrificed  to  him — For  me 
There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  fault 
He  fell  !     No  joy  from  favourable  foi-tune 
Can  overweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 
The  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted  : 
Life  pays  for  life.    On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 
Was  di'awn  off  v,'hich  would  else  have  shatter'd  me. 


SCENE  III.    Vi 
To  these  enter  Sent. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Is  not  that  Seni !  and  beside  himself, 

If  one  may  trust  Ids  looks  ?  What  bi-ings  thee  hither 

At  this  Jate  hour,  Baptista  ? 


On  thy  account. 


Terror,  Duke  ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now  ? 


SENI. 

Flee  ere  the  day-break  1 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes  ! 


What  now 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Is  in  thy  thoughts  ? 

SENI  (with  louder  i:oice). 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it,  then ! 
SENI  (siill  more  urgently). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes  ! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  false   friends.     All  the  signs  stand  full  of 
horror  ! 

Near,  near  at  hand  the  net- work  of  perdition 

Yea,  even  now  't  is  being  cast  around  thee  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Baptista,  thou  art  dreaming  ! — Fear  befools  thee. 

SENI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects  ; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  false  friends  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  the  falseness  of  ray  friends 
'  Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  for- 
tunes. 
The  warning  should  have  come  before !  At  present 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that. 

SENI. 

Come  and  see  !  trust  thine  own  eyes  ! 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life — 
An  enemy  ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  planet. — 0  be  warn'd  ! 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens. 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTEIN  (laughing  gently). 
The  oracle  rails  that  way  !     Yes,  yes  !     Now 
I  recol^ct.     This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  thee — lay  thyself  to  sleep, 
Baptista  !     Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 

GORDON  (ivho  during  the  whole  of  this  dialogue 
has  shown  marks  of  extreme  agitation,  and  7iow 
turns  to  Wallenstein). 

]My  Duke  and  General !     May  I  dare  presume  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Speak  freely. 

GORDON. 

What  if  'L  were  no  n^re  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance. 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  're  both  feverish  ! 
How  can,  mishap  come  to  me  from  the  Swedes  ? 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — 't  is  their 
interest. 
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GORDON  {tvith  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes— 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thmg  that  wing'd 
The  ruin  tliat  is  flying  to  your  temples? 

IFlings  himself  at  his  feet. 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

SBKI. 

O  hear  him  !  hear  him  ! 
GORDON  {rises). 
The  Rhinegrave  's  still  far  off.    G  ive  but  the  orders, 
This  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 
If  then  he  will  besiege  us,  let  him  try  it. 
But  this  I  say  ;  he  '11  find  his  own  destinictiou 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 
Than  weary  down  the  valour  of  our  spirit. 

He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 

Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader. 
Is  able  to  perform.     And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
I     For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss, — this,  this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor, 
Who  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy  ; 
And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him, 
Will  stand  yet  higher  iii  his  Emperor's  favour. 
Than  e'er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  fallen. 

WALLENSTEIN  {contemplates  him  with  surprise,  re- 
mains silent  awhile,  betraying  strong  emotion). 
Gordon — your  zeal  and  fervour  lead  you  far. 
Well,  well — an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.     Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me  :  and  if  he  could, 
Yet  I — I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardoa'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place. 
That  he,  ray  dearest  friend,  would  fall  for  me. 
My  first  death-offering  :  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself. 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not.     Might  or  might  not. 
Is  now  an  idle  question.     All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon  ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  course,    istepping  to  the  windoic 
All  dark  and  silent — at  the  castle  too 
All  is  now  hush'd — Light  me,  Cliamberlain  ! 

[TheGnooM  or  thk  Chamber,  w/jo  had  entered  dttr- 
incj  the  last  dialogue,  and  hadheen  standing  at  a 
distance  and  listening  to  it  with  visible  expres- 
sions of  the  deepest  interest,  advances  in  extreme 
agitation,  and  throws  himself  at  the  Duke's /t'e^ 
•And  thou  too  !     But  I  know  why  thou  dost  wish 
My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 
Poor  man  !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Cilmthen, 
And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 
He 's  in  my  service.     Am  I  then  so  poor. 
That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 
My  servants  ?     Well  !  to  no  one  I  employ 
Means  of  compulsion.     If 't  is  thy  belief 
That  fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go  !  forsake  me. 
This  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  unrobe  me. 
And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 
Gordon,  good  night !  I  think  to  make  a  lon^ 
Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 
Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  great.  May 't  please  you ! 
Take  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

lExit  WALLENSTEIN,  the  Groom  of  thb  Chamber 
lighting  him.  Sesz  follows,  Gordon  remains  on 
the  darkened  stage,  following  the  Bimv  with  his 
eye,  till  he  disappears  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
gallery .-  then  by  his  gestures  the  old  man  expresses 
the  depth  of  his  anguish  and  stands  leaning 
against  a  pillar. 


SCENE  IV.  v 
Gordon,  Bctler  {at  first  behind  the  scenes). 
BUTLER  {not  yet  come  into  view  of  the  stage). 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal. 

GORDON  {starts  up). 
'T  is  he  !  he,  has  already  brought  the  murderei*8, 

BUTLER. 

The  lights  are  out.     All  lies  in  profound  sleep. 

GORDON.     /' 

What  shall  I  do,  shall  I  atteuipt  to  save  him  ? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  V'  Alarm  the  guards  ? 

BUTLER  {appears,  but  scarcely  on  the  stage). 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Dnke's  bed-chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor  ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  tJie  enemy, 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  on  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  ? 

BUTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Hark  !     Who  speaks  there  ? 

GORDON. 

'T  is  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.     For  what  am  I,  that  I 
Should  take  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed  ? 
/  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  murder'd  ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed  ; 
Mine — and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BUTLER  {advances). 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON. 

Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

'T  is  Gordon.     What  do  you  want  here  ? 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dismiss'd  you  ? 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf  ? 

BUTLER. 

'T  is  wounded. 
That  Illo  fought  as  he  was  frantic,  till  ^y^ 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 


GORDON  {.ihuddering). 


Both  dead? 


Is  he  in  bed  ? 


GORDON. 

Ah,  Butler  ! 


BUTLER. 

Is  he  1  speak. 

GORDON. 

Heslmllwo/perish!  Not  through  you  !  The  Heave:! 
Refuses  your  arm.     See — 't  is  wounded  !— 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

The  m©st  guilty 
Have  perish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

ITJie  Groom  of  the  Chajujeb  advances  from  the 
Qallery  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth  commanding 
silence. 
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GORDON. 

He  sleeps  !     0  murder  not  the  lioly^sleep  ! 

BUTLER. 

No  !  he  shall  die  awake.  lis  going. 

GORDOX. 

His  heart  still  cleaves 
To  earthly  things  :  he  's  not  prepared  to  step 
Into  the  presence  of  his  God  ! 

BUTLER  (going). 

God  's  merciful ! 
GORDON  {holds  him). 
Grant  him  but  this  night's  respite. 

BUTLER  (Jmrrying  off). 

The  next  moment 
May  ruhi  all. 

GORDON  (holds  him  still). 
One  hour  ! 

BUTLER. 

Unholdme!  What 
Can  that  short  respite  profit  him  1 

GORDON. 

0— Time 
Works  miracles.     In  one  hour  many  thousands 
Of  grains  of  sand  run  out ;  and  quick  as  they, 
Thought  follows  thought  within  the  human  soul. 
Only  one  hour  !     Your  heart  may  change  its  pur- 
pose, [tidings 
His  heart    may  change  its  purpose — some  new 
May  come  ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
May  fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  him.     O  what 
May  not  one  hour  achieve  ! 

BUTLER. 

You  but  remind  me, 
How  precious  every  minute  is  ! 

[He  stamps  on  the  floor. 


SCENE  V.      ■ 

To  these  enter  Macdonald,  and  Djevereux,  with  the 
Halberdiers. 

GORDON  {throwing  himself  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster  ! 
First  over  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed  ! 

BUTLER  {forcing  him  out  of  the  way). 
Weak-hearted  dotard  I 

ITrumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
DEVEREUX  and  MACDONALD. 

Hark  !  The  Swedish  trumpets! 
The  Swedes  before  the  rampai-ts  !  Let  us  hasten ! 

GORDON  {rushes  out). 
O,  God  of  Mercy  I 

BUTLER  {calling  after  him). 

Governor,  to  your  post ! 
GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER  {hurries  in). 
Who  dares  make  larum  here  ?  Hush  !  The  Duke 
sleeps. 

DEVEREUX  {with  loud  harsh  voice). 
Friend,  it  is  time  now  to  make  larum. 


GROOM  OF   THE  CHAMBER. 


Murder 


Help! 


BUTLER. 

Down  with  him  ! 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER  {run  through  the  body  by 
Devereux, /a*Ys  at  th&entranceofthe  Gallery). 
Jesus  Maria ! 

BUTLER. 

Bui-st  the  doors  open. 

IThcy  rush  over  the  hody  into  the  Gallery — two  doors 
are  heard  to  crash  one  after  the  other —  Voices, 
deadened  by  the  distance—  Clash  of  arms— then  all 
at  once  a  profound  silence. 


SCENE  VI. 

COUNTESS  TERTSKY  {with  a  light). 
Her  bed-chamber  is  empty  ;  she  herself 
Is  no  where  to  be  found  !  The  Neubrunn  too. 
Who  watch'd  by  her,  is  missing.     If  she  should 
Be   flown but    whither   flown  J      We   must 

call  up 
Every  soul  in  the  house.     How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  these  worst  bad  tidings  ?     0 
If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  return'd 
Home   from    the  banquet! — Hark!     I   wonder 

whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake  !  I  thought  I  heard 
Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here  !  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.     Hark  !  what  is  that  1 
'Tis  hastening  up  the  steps  ! 


SCENE  VII. 

Countess,  Gordon. 

GORDON  {rushes  in  out  of  breath). 

'Tis  a  mistake  I 
'Tis  not  the  Swedes — Ye  must  proceed  no  further — 
Butler  ! — 0  God  !  where  is  he  ? 

GORDON  (observing  the  Co^stess). 

Countess !  Say 

COUNTESS. 

You  are  come  then  from  the  castle  ?  Where's  my 
husband  ? 

GORDON  (in  an  agony  of  affright). 
Yoxix  husband  ! — Ask  not ! — To  the  Duke 

COUNTESS. 

NottiL* 
You  have  discover' d  to  me 

GORDON. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.     For  God's  sake  !  to  the 
Duke. 

While  we  are  speaking ICalling  loudly 

Butler!  Butler!  Godf 

COUNTESS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  comes  from  the  Gallery 

GORDON. 

'Twas  a  mistake — *Tis  not  the  Swedes — it  is 
The  Imperialists'  Lieutenant-General 
Has  sent  me  hither — will  be  here  himself 
Instantly. — You  must  not  proceed. 
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BUTLER. 

He  comes 
Too  late.  [Gordon  dashes  himself  against  the  wall. 

GORDON. 

0  God  of  mercy  ! 

CX)UNTESS. 

What  too  late  ? 
Who  will  be  here  himself  ?  Octavio 
In  Egra?  Treason !  Treason ! — Where's  the  Duke ! 
IShe  rushes  to  the  Gallery. 


SCENE  VIII. 

(Servants  run  across  the  Stape  full  of  terror.     The  whole 
Scene  must  be  spoken  entirely  without  pauses.) 

SEN!  (from  the  Gallery). 
O  bloody  frightful  deed  ! 

COUNTESS. 

Wliat  is  it,  Seni  ? 

PAGE  (from  the  Gallery). 
O  piteous  sight? 

[Other  Servants  hasten  in  with  torches. 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  it  ?  For  God's  sake  ! 

SENI. 

And  do  you  ask? 
Within  the  Duke  lies  raurder'd — and  your  husband 
Assassinated  at  the  Castle. 

[The  COUNTESS  stands  motionless. 

*      FEMALE  SERVANT  (rushxng  across  the  stage). 
Help !  help  !  the  Duchess ! 

BURGOMASTER  (enters). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Loud  cries,  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 

GORDON. 

I    Your  house  is  cui-sed  to  all  eternity. 

In  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  murder'd ! 

BUBX30UASTER  (rushing  out). 

Heaven  forbid ! 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Fiy !  fly !  they  murder  us  all ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (carrying  silver  plate). 

That  way !  the  lower 
P;i3sages  are  block'd  up. 

VOICE  (from  behind  the  Scene). 
Make  room  for  trie  Lieutenant-General ! 

At  these  words  the  Countess  starts  from  her  stupor, 
collects  herself,  and  retires  suddenly/. 

VOICE  (from  behind  the  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people !  Guard  the  door ! 


SCENE  IX. 
To  these  enter  Octavio  PiccoLOMtNi  with  all  his  Train. 
At  the  same  time  Deverkux  and  Macix)nald  enter  from 
out  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiers— WALLEKSTEm's 
dead  ^ody  is  carried  over  the  back  part  of  the  Stage, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  crimson  tapestry, 

OCTAVIO  (entering  abruptly). 
It  must  not  be-*  It  is  not  possible ! 


Butler !  Gordon ! 

I'll  not  believe  it.     Say  no ! 

[Gordon,  without  answering,  points  with  his  haiid 
to  the  body  of  Wallbnstkin  as  it  is  carried  over 
the  back  of  the  Stage.  Octavio  looks  that  way, 
andstands  overpowered  with  horror. 

DEVEREUX  (to  BuTLER). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece — the  Duke's  sword — 

MACDONALD. 

Is  it  your  oi*der — 

BUTLER  (pointing  to  Octavio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Dkvkreux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks  of 
obeisanee.  One  drops  away  after  the  other,  till 
only  BuTLEK,  Octavio,  and  Gordon  remain  on 
the  Stage. 

Octavio  (turning  to  Butler). 
Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted  ? 
0  God  of  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand !  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 

BUTLER. 

Your  hand  is  pure.     You  have 
Avail'd  yourself  of  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Merciless  man ! 

Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  Lord 

And  stain  thy  Emperor's  holy  name  with  murder, 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination ! 

BUTLER  (calmly). 
I've  but  fulfilled  the  Emperor's  own  sentence. 

OCTAVIO. 

0  curse  of  Kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words, 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
The  unchangeable  irrevocable  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 
Despatch  1  Couldst  thou  not  grant  the  merciful 
A  tune  for  mercy  1    Time  is  man's  good  Angel. 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence, 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable  ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  you  against  me  ?  What  is  my  offence  1 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  deliver'd,  and  expect  rewai'd. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 

1  pull'd  the  string.     You  sow'd  blood,  and  yet 

stand 
Astonish'd  that  blood  is  come  up.     I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result  . 
Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  order ;  for  this  iustant- 
1  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna  ;  place  _^. 
My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  Throne, 
And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 
And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 
From  a  j  ust  j  udge.  f  f<'xit  Butlkr. 
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SCENE  X. 

To  these  enUr  the  Countess  Tbrtsky  pale  and  disordered. 
Her  utterance  is  slow  and  feeble,  and  unimpassionea. 

ocTAVio  (meeting  her). 
O  Countess  Tertsky !  These  are  the  results 
Of  luckless  unblest  deeds. 

COUNTESS. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.     The  Duke  is  dead, 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  Duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappeared. 
This  house  of  splendour,  and  of  princely  glory, 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  affrighted  servants 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.     I  am  the  last 
Therein ;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  {with  a  deep  anguish). 
0  Countess !  my  house  too  is  desolate. 

COUNTESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murder'd  ?  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  ?  Lo !  the  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified  ! 
Spare  the  old  servants ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  imputed  to  the  faithful  as  a  ci-ime — 
The  evil  destiny  surprised  my  brother 
Too  suddenly :  he  could  not  think  on  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

Speak  not  of  vengeance !     Speak  not  of  malti'eat- 

ment ! 
The  Emperor  is  appeased ;  the  heavy  fault 
Hath  heavily  been  expiated — nothing 
Descended  from  the  father  to  the  daughter. 
Except  his  glory  and  his  services. 
The  Empress  honours  your  adversity. 
Takes  part  in  your  afflictions,  opens  to  you 
Her  motherly  arras !  Therefore  no  farther  fears ; 
Yield  yourself  up  in  hope  and  confidence 
To  the  Imperial  Grace ! 

COUNTESS  (icith  Iter  eye  raised  to  heaven). 
To  the  grace  and  mercy  of  a  greater  Master 
Do  I  yield  up  myself.     Where  shall  the  body 
Of  the  Duke  have  its  place  of  final  rest  ? 


In  the  Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  found 
At  Gitschin,  rests  the  Countess  Wallenstein  ; 
And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
j  For  his  first  fortunes,  gratefully  he  wish'd 
He  might  sometime  repose  in  death !  O  let  him 
Be  buried  there.    And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
Remains,  I  ask  the  like  grace.     The  Emperor 
Is  now  proprietor  of  all  our  Castles, 
This  sure  may  well  be  granted  us — one  sepulchre 
Beside  the  sepulchres  of  our  forefathers ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Countess,  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 

COUNTESS  {reassembles  all  her  powers,  and  speaks 
with  energy  and  dignity). 

You  think 
More  worthily  of  me,  than  to  beheve 
I  would  survive  the  downfall  of  my  house. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After  a  monarch's  crown — the  crown  did  fate 
Deny,  but  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !  We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more  worthy  of  our  free  station 
Than  a  dishonour'd  life — I  have  taken  poisou. 

OCTAVIO. 

Help  !  Help  !  Support  her ! 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  it  is  too  late. 
In  a  few  moments  is  my  fate  accomplish'd. 

[_Exit  Countess. 
GORDON. 

0  house  of  death  and  horrors ! 

lAn  Ofkicer  enters,  and  hrings  a  letter  tvilh  the 
great  seal. 

GOiiDOxX  {steps  forward  and  meets  him). 

What  is  this? 
It  is  the  Imperial  Seal. 

\_He  reads  the  Address,  and  delivers  the  letter  to 
OcTAvio  with  a  look  of  reproach,  and  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[OcTAvro,  with  his  whole  frame  expressive  of  sudden 
anguish,  raises  Ids  eyes  lo  heaven. 

The  Curtain  drops. 


THE   END. 
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